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Prepared  statement  of: 

Mr.  Bronson   }{°^ 

Mr.  Gianini   llg^ 

Ms.  Weight  ,.  ■  "  ...•vv:-7 ^^^^ 

Hatch,  Hon.  Orrin  G.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  prepared 

statement  -""v  •.  *;;  •*  i;"";\'iV" 

Bartlett  Robin,  professor  of  economics,  Denison  University.  Grandevelle,  UH, 
on  behalf  of  Independent  Colleges  Office;  Richard  P.  Traina,  president, 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  MA;  and  Merrily  Taylor.  University  librarian, 

Brown  University,  Providence,  RI   120o 

Prepared  statement  of:  , 

Ms.  Bartlett   1209 

Mr.  Traina  (with  an  attachment)   \f-j^ 

Ms  Taylor  

Kennedy.  Yvonnei  Ph.D.,  president.  Bishop  State  Community  Cx)lloge,  Mobile, 

AL,  prepared  statement  (with  attachments)  -   1259 

Marcuse,  Adrian  G.,  president,  Laboratory  Institute  of  Merchand.\smg,  New 
York  NY,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Regionally  AccredittKi  Private 
Colleges  and  Universities,  prepared  statement  (with  attachments)   1298 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 


THURSDAY,  MAY  2,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Jackson,  MS, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:08  a.m..  Recital 
Hall,  Academic  Complex,  Millsaps  College,  1701  N.  State  Street, 
Jackson,  MS,  Senator  Thad  Cochran,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Cochran. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Cochran 
Senator  Cochran.  The  hearing  of  our  committee  will  come  to 

order.  ,  .  i 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  convene  this  hearmg 
on  the  campus  of  Millsaps  Col  ege,  and  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  Dr.  George  Harmon  for  helping  us  in  the  arranging  and 
scheduling  of  this  hearing  in  this  very  fine  academic  complex. 

Kay  Barksdale  has  been  particularly  helpful  in  our  preparation 
for  the  hearings,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  her  assistance,  as 
well. 

I  appreciate  very  much  all  of  the  witnesses  coming  to  help  us 
with  the  hearing,  to  provide  us  with  the  information,  suggestions 
and  ideas  that  we  can  use  in  the  drafting  and  shaping  of  legislation 
that  will  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  expires  this 
year,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  on  which  I  serve,  to  draft  this  legislation  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  full  Senate  about  the  content  and 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Since  1965,  when  the  Higher  Education  Act  was  first  enacted, 
there  has  been  a  very  strong  Federal  commitment  to  insure  that 
all  students,  regardless  of  their  economic  circumstances,  can,  if 
they  choose,  have  access  to  postsecondary  education.  As  the  Con- 
gress embarks  on  this  review  of  the  Federal  higher  education  pro- 
grams, we  will  be  looking  at  our  current  provisions  of  the  law  and 
considering  new  ideas  and  suggestions  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  students  to  attend  college  and  also  to  receive  top-quality  in- 
struction, once  they  are  there. 

Every  program,  from  aid  to  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  Pell  Grants  and  guaranteed  student  loans,  will  be  care- 
fully examined.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  here  today,  to  take  a 
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look  at  the  Federal  higher  education  program  from  a  Mississippi 
perspective. 

Each  of  the  witnesses  on  today's  agenda  brings  important  person- 
al experience  with  these  issues.  Your  insight  will  be  invaluable  to 
us,  those  of  us  who  are  involved  in  making  sure  that  the  Federal 
programs  are  up  to  date  and  meet  the  needs  of  our  ever-changing 
world  and  our  ever-changing  State. 

I  will  take  the  information  you  provide  to  us  back  to  Washington 
and  insure  that  it  is  considered  in  the  shaping  of  the  legislation  by 
our  committee.  This  is  a  good  time  to  be  discussing  education, 
coming  only  2  weeks  after  the  President's  historic  announcement 
for  a  new  education  strategy  in  this  country.  The  President  asked 
all  Americans  to  take  part  in  **the  crusade  that  counts  most,  the 
crusade  to  prepare  our  children  and  ourselves  for  the  exciting 
future  that  looms  ahead/' 

Each  of  you  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  future  of  the 
students  in  this  State,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  part  in 
the  hearing,  again,  and  contributing  your  time  to  influence  the 
process  which  I  hope  will  result  in  improved  opportunities  for  all 
Mississippians  and  Americans  to  receive  the  world's  best  education. 

I  am  proud  of  our  country's  higher  education  system,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  outstanding  Mississippi  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  offer  our  young  people  the  chance  to  make  the  most 
of  their  lives.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  and  I  encourage 
you  to  make  whatever  comments  and  suggestions  you  feel  are  ap- 
propriate. 

We  have  copies  of  written  statements  which  you  prepared.  We 
thank  you  for  those.  We  will  make  those  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record  in  their  entirety,  and  we  ask  you  in  your  oral  statements 
and  presentations  to  make  such  summary  comments  as  you  think 
are  appropriate. 

We  have  several  panels  of  witnesses,  as  you  know,  during  the 
day,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  break  after  the  second  panel  testi- 
fies this  morning.  There  will  be  some  coffee  outside  the  hearing 
room  available  for  guests  and  A^itnesses,  and  we  will  have  a  lunch 
break,  as  well,  and  reconvene  this  afternoon.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  everybody. 

Our  first  panel  this  morning  includes  Dr.  Ray  Cleere,  who  is 
Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  of  the  State,  of  the  Mississippi 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.  Persons  who  are  with  him  are  Dr. 
Charles  Pickett,  who  is  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Academic  Af- 
fairs for  Mississippi's  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  and  Ms. 
Ruby  Anderson,  Project  '95  Coordinator  for  Mississippi's  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Learning. 

Dr.  Cleere  is  our  leadoff  witness,  and  will  provide  us  with  an 
overview  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  from  a  point  of  view  Missis- 
sippi. Dr.  Pickett  and  Ms.  Anderson,  who  work  with  him,  will  be 
discussing  Project  '95  and  other  higher  education  issues. 

Welcome,  Dr.  Cleere.  You  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENTS  OP  DR.  W.  RAY  CLEERE,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI;  DR.  CHARLES  A. 
PICKETT,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS, 
MISSISSIPPI  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING;  AND  RUBY 
ANDERSON,  PROJECTS  COORDINATOR,  MISSISSIPPI  INSTITU- 
TIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

Mr.  Cleere  Thank  you,  Senator  Cochran.  Ms.  Dixon,  it  is  also 
very  good  to  have  you  in  Mississippi.  President  Harmon,  I  also 
wish  to  thank  you  for  serving  as  our  host  today.  This  is  a  very  spe- 
cial opportunity  fur  us  in  Mississippi  to  address  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  is  the  primary  focus  of  atten- 
tion in  the  higher  education  community  throughout  the  Nation  at 
this  time. 

You  are  going  to  hear  from  some  of  our  primary  leaders  in 
higher  education  today.  You  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
reshape  and  redirect  higher  education  in  our  Nation  as  we  enter 
the  next  century. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  American 
social  policy  since  its  inception  in  1965.  The  Act  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  contributing  to  the  equalization  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  students,  a  goal  to  which  our  Nation,  and  especial- 
ly higher  education,  has  been  committed  since  its  inception.  Today, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  continues  to  play  a  vital  role  in  insuring 
access  to  postsecondary  education,  as  a  major  force  in  America's 
ongoing  quest  to  improve  its  position  in  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

The  upcoming  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
therefore,  presents  a  unique  occasion  for  the  Federal  Government, 
States  and  institutions  to  significantly  improve  the  ways  in  which 
the  Nation  approaches  and  utilizes  higher  education.  Given  the 
economic  and  political  changes  occurring  here  at  home  and 
throughout  the  global  community,  now  is  an  opportune  time  to  re- 
assess the  goals  and  assumptions  of  national  policy  toward  higher 
education. 

I  have  been  called  upon  to  present  the  view  of  higher  education 
in  Mississippi  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
I  have  chosen  to  summarize  the  position  that  I  have  developed 
among  the  national  higher  education  officers,  the  organization  that 
I  represent  in  that  capacity  is  the  State  Higher  Education  Execu- 
tive Officers,  referred  to  as  SHEEO.  This  national  organization 
works  closely  with  the  education  commissions  of  the  States  in  fo« 
cusing  our  attention  on  national  issues  related  to  both  elementary 
and  secondary,  as  well  as  higher  education. 

The  Federal-State  partnership  should  focus  on  providing  support 
in  this  Act  to  the  most  needy  students,  achieving  access  to  quality 
institutions,  and  improving  the  effectiveness  and  public  account- 
ability  of  higher  education  as  a  whole. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  196»5  and  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments have  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  equal  opportunity 
in  the  United  States  and  to  the  vitality  of  colleges  and  universities. 
But  the  challenges  that  we  face  in  the  1990's  require  that  we  thor- 
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oughly  review  the  objectives  and  the  effectiveness  of  every  single 
clement  of  the  lav^. 

No  title  or  program  in  the  Act  should  be  exempt  from  the  funda- 
mental reexantrination.  Some,  like  the  Pell  Grant  program,  may  be 
found  effective^  but  in  need  of  revision  and  sharper  focus.  Other 
areas  will  need  new  Federal  incentives  and  more  substantial  State 
involvement.  Some  ai'e  no  longer  relevant  to  either  the  higher  edu- 
cation community  or  to  the  Nation  and  probably  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  endorse  the  8  policy  objectives  which  SHEEO,  the  national  or- 
ganization I  mentioned,  has  produced  for  consideration  in  the  1991 
reauthorization,  and  I  was  actively  involved  in  developing  those  po- 
sitions. Let  me  touch  on  each  of  those  areas  for  a  moment. 

The  first,  and  an  area  that  we  believe  is  very  important,  as  we 
move  into  the  reauthorization,  is  to  encourage  partnerships  be- 
tween schools  and  colleges  and  work  to  improve  the  preparation  of 
students  at  a  very  early  age. 

Federal  and  State  programs  often  view  K  through  12  and  higher 
education  as  two  distinct  cracks.  This  is  contrary  to  the  view  of 
education  as  a  continuum,  where  success  at  one  level  is  dependent 
upon  success  at  an  earlier  level.  SHEEO  has  taken  the  position 
that  a  national  early  intervention  program  that  brings  schools  and 
colleges  into  a  collaborative  relationship  would  do  much  to  solve 
the  pipeline  problem,  especially  among  minority  and  other  at-risk 
youth. 

Models  developed  by  several  States  provide  an  excellent  starting 
point  for  such  a  national  program.  Mississippi  has  made  tremen- 
dous moves  in  this  area,  with  programs  such  as  Project  '95,  of 
which  you  will  hear  in  a  few  moments. 

The  second  item,  refocus  Federal  student  aid  programs  to  in- 
crease support  for  low-income  students,  primarily  by  addressing 
the  balance  of  grants  versus  loans. 

This  is  and  should  be  an  enduring  goal  of  national  policy.  But 
success  in  this  area,  this  area  of  finding  balance  between  loans  and 
grants,  still  remains  elusive. 

Partici'^ation  in  graduation  rates  of  students  from  low-income 
families  lags  significantly  behind  those  from  middle-and  upper- 
income  backgrounds,  a  condition  which,  according  to  several  differ- 
ent studies,  worsened  in  the  1980*s.  While  the  causes  of  this  lagging 
participation  are  complex,  there  are  several  reasons  directly  relat- 
ed to  Federal  student  aid  policy  that  must  be  addressed. 

Solutions  have  been  suggested  that  are  worthy  of  further  consid- 
eration and  debate.  Among  them  is  limiting  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram participants  to  "traditional  college-age  students"  and/or  re- 
stricting access  to  'independent  students."  Also  suggested  has  been 
establishment  of  a  Federal-State  partnership,  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  would  assume  responsibility  for  meeting  a  student  s 
subsistence  cost,  while  the  State  assumes  the  responsibility  for  cov- 
ering unmet  needs  resulting  from  increases  in  the  price  of  tuition 
and  other  related  fees  on  our  campuses. 

Item  number  three,  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  student 
aid  programs  through  stronger  accountability  and  institutional  eli- 
gibility standards. 
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The  effectiveness  of  Federal  student  aid  programs  has  been 
called  into  question,  not  only  by  the  highly  publicized  "default 
problem,  but  also  reports  of  high  dropout  rates  and  poor  quality 
programs  which  are  strained  by  Federal  support.  The  growth  in 
the  number  and  types  of  institutions  eligible  for  Federal  aid  has 
put  considerable  pressure  on  the  system  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment determines  eligibility  to  participate  in  title  IV  programs. 

A  recent  study  commissioned  by  the  SHEEO  organization  to  ex- 
amine the  eligibility  process  reports  that  the  current  procedures 
are  a  confusing  and  ineffective  combination  of  oversight  by  State 
licensing  agencies,  private  accrediting  bodies,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  study  notes  that  many  in  Congress  are 
pointing  their  fingers  at  all  three  parties  for  being  lax  in  their  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  essential,  then,  that  the  respective  roles  of  these 
agencies  be  clarified,  and  the  way  in  which  the  agencies  fulfill 
their  roles  be  strengthened  considerably. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that  our  office,  the  Higher  Education 
Office  in  Mississippi,  is  responsible  for  serving  as  the  State  guaran- 
tee agency  for  Federal  loan  programs.  We  currently  guarantee  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $500  million  in  student  loans.  We  are  fright- 
ened by  the  process  of  guaranteeing  those  loans,  because  as  default 
rates  go  up,  both  from  the  public  and  the  private  sector,  public  and 
proprietary  sector,  we  are  forced  to  put  more  and  more  State 
money  in  the  pool  as  part  of  the  guarantee  process,  and  that  is 
State  money  that  we  do  not  readily  have  and  it  often  detracts  from 
programs  we  need  to  be  administering  in  our  institutions. 

The  fourth  item  is  to  renew  the  emphasis  on  improving  institu- 
tional quality,  especially  in  the  areas  of  facilities,  undergraduate 
education,  and  the  use  of  technology  to  improve  the  teaching-learn- 
ing process. 

Access  is  an  important  Federal  goal,  but  it  is  not  enough.  If  the 
Untied  States  is  to  compete  effectively  in  the  world  economy,  it 
will  require  institutions  which  have  significantly  transformed  their 
curricula  and  delivery  mechanisms.  SHEEO  suggests  a  variety  of 
new  programs  to  replace  or  modify  many  of  the  existing  programs 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Each  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  qual- 
ity of  institutions  of  higher  education,  especially  their  capacity  to 
improve  the  scientific  and  technological  competence  of  the  popula- 

The  emphasis  of  new  programs  should  be  on  improving  under- 
graduate education,  strengthening  the  infrastructure,  building  in- 
structional systems  and  teaching  technology  and,  of  course,  renevy- 
ing  the  faculty.  This  would  supplement,  not  replace,  the  State  s 
fundamental  role  in  supporting  the  infrastructure.  The  mechanism 
for  many  of  these  new  programs  should  be  in  the  form  of  competi- 
tive grants.  ^         ,  .  . 

The  fifth  item,  incorporate  incentives  for  students  to  persist  in 
their  courses  of  study  into  the  Federal  and  State  financial  aid 
programs.I  believe  this  in  itself  could  have  a  great  impact  on  the 
ability  of  disadvantaged  students  to  persist  in  the  educational  envi- 
ronment. 

The  incentives  for  both  students  and  institutions  in  the  current 
student  aid  programs  '^re  aimed  at  the  laudable  objective  of  access, 
but  we  continue  to  judge  the  success  of  our  State  and  national  ef- 
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forts  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  solely  by  the  level  of 
enrollment,  not  by  the  level  of  success,  This,  of  course,  must 
change.  By  shifting  the  criteria  to  performance  standards  or  out- 
come measures,  we  can  change  the  behavior  of  both  institutions 
and  students. 

Item  number  six,  strengthen  self-help  programs  for  middle- 
income  students  and  establish  new  incentives  for  increased  paren- 
tal support  through  savings. 

Most  restrictive  needs  analysis  for  dependent  students  have  vir- 
tually eliminated  most  middle-income  students  from  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  while  changes  in  the  definition  of  "independ- 
ent'' students  has  meant  a  larger  and  large  number  of  students 
participating  in  this  category.  If  the  costs  of  loan  defaults  can  be 
reduced,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  expand  eligibility  to  the  Stafford 
loan  programs  and  college  work-study  programs,  to  enable  students 
from  somewhat  higher-income  backgrounds  to  participate  in  the 
programs  and,  thus^  help  themselves  with  government  assistance. 

Parents  with  moderate  incomes  must  also  be  encouraged  to  plan 
ahe^d  and  save  toward  the  education  of  their  children.  Only  half 
the  parents  who  expect  their  children  to  attend  college  are  saving 
for  those  expenses,  and  those  who  are  saving  are  able  to  save  only 
about  $500  per  year.  Parental  savings  can  be  encouraged  by  reex- 
amining the  formulas  and  definitions  for  dependent  student  status, 
so  that  the  system  cannot  be  manipulated  in  order  to  avoid  paren- 
tal responsibility.  Another  way  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
might  enhance  parental  contributions  is  by  improving  the  tax  in- 
centives for  college  savings. 

Number  seven,  provide  States  the  greatest  flexibility  possible  in 
the  use  of  Federal  funds.  There  is  merit  in  placing  not  only  greater 
accountability  responsibilities  on  the  States,  but  also  in  allowing 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  Providing  Federal 
block  grants  to  the  States  would  allow  the  States  flexibility  to 
target  funds  at  activities  which  fit  closely  with  State  priorities. 
Such  flexibility  should  be  accompanied  by  accountability  for  dem- 
onstrating effectiveness  and  by  general  guidelines  to  assure  Con- 
gress that  national  objectives  are  being  met. 

Finally,  to  establish  a  new  system  of  supporting  and  retraining 
adults.  The  increasing  use  of  Federal  student  aid  programs  by 
adults  is  testimony  to  the  growing  importance  of  lifelong  earning 
and  job  retraining  in  our  Nation.  Unfortunately,  these  programs 
are  poorly  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  adult  students  and  their 
use  by  adults  has  come  at  the  expense  often  of  traditional  college 
students.  So,  we  face  a  dilemma:  Workers  need  retraining  and 
adults  need  renewal  through  lifelong  learning.  Benefits  accrue  to 
both  individuals  and  society,  but  the  public  sector  seems  to  lack  the 
will  or  the  capacity  to  finance  this  system  of  renewal  adequately. 

If  lifelong  learning  has  actually  come  of  age  in  this  Nation,  then 
we  need  a  new  approach  to  make  it  possible.  Studies  such  as  the 
National  Center  on  Education  and  Economy's  report  entitled 
'Training  America,  Strategies  for  the  Nation,"  correctly  asserts 
that  most  adults  will  need  to  secure  additional  education  during 
their  working  lives. 

A  beneficiary-trust  program,  though  radical,  may  be  what  is 
needed  to  finance  adequately  the  real  educational  costs  faced  by 
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adult  students.  If  implemented,  such  a  trust  program  could  provide 
the  incentives  necessary  to  both  employers  and  employees  to  invest 
in  the  education  and  training  necessary  to  keep  our  country  eco- 
nomically competitive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  other  changes  can  and  should  be  made  to 
t  ie  Higher  Education  Act,  in  order  to  improve  the  prospects  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  the  students  of  this  Nation.  I 
have  chosen  to  speak  to  this  specific  set  of  concerrs  today,  in  order 
to  reinforce  the  idea  that  much  more  focused,  targeted  approach  to 
this  upcoming  reauthorization  is  needed. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  has  afforded  many  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  postsecondary  education,  an  opportunity  they 
likely  would  not  have  had,  without  the  programs  under  this  Act.  If 
we  are  to  build  on  and  expand  the  successes  of  this  important  piece 
of  Federal  legislation,  we  must  be  willing  to  focus  on  those  issues  of 
great  concern  and  need  in  these  fiscally  difficult  times.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  be  willing  to  mortgage  the  future  of  our 
children  for  the  sake  of  current  budgetary  goals. 

As  we  begin  to  look  into  the  next  century,  the  investment  we 
make  in  our  children  and  their  educational  aspirations  is  critical. 
America's  future  role  in  the  international  marketplace,  and  indeed 
its  very  place  in  the  world  community,  will  largely  be  determined 
by  the  choices  we  make  today  on  behalf  of  our  children  and  their 
intellectual  development.  The  Higher  Education  Act,  with  its  com- 
mitment to  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  economic  or  other  disadvantage,  is  a  crucial  component  of  our 
investment  in  the  Nation's  economic  and  social  future.  The  choices 
we  must  make  about  the  Act  should,  therefore,  be  clear  and  un- 
equivocal. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Pickett  now  is  going  to  talk  a  moment  or  so  about 
school  and  college  collaboration  and  move  into  Project  *95,  which 
Ms.  Anderson  will  describe. 

Thank  you.  ,    ^  ^, 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Cleere,  tor  your 
fine  statement.  We  appreciate  your  getting  us  off  to  such  a  good 
start,  and  we  will  have  an  opportunity  after  Dr.  Pickett  and  Ms. 
Anderson  present  their  statements,  to  discuss  some  of  the  issues 
that  you  raised. 

Dr.  Pickett. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Senator  Cochran  and  Ms.  Dixon,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  education  initi- 
ative our  State  has  ever  experienced.  Project  *95  is  a  collaborative 
effort  of  three  boards  that  oversee  education  in  Mississippi,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  th-  State  Board  for  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges.  Never  before  ha.^  such  a  concerted  effort  been 
made  to  work  together  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
our  students. 

Not  only  are  the  partners  in  Project  '95  working  in  spirit,  but 
they  are  working,  in  fa:t.  Educators  on  all  levels  are  collaborating 
and  developing  collegial  relationships.  Staff  members  are  writing 
joint  proposals,  staffing  and  presenting  workshops  for  teachers,  and 
participating  on  joint  task  forces  aimed  at  improving  education  and 
ultimately  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Mississippians. 
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Our  State  ranks  49th  nationally  in  the  percentage  of  its  school- 
age  population  completing  high  school,  and  almost  a  third  of  those 
who  do  graduate  do  not  go  to  college.  According  to  the  1989  Digest 
of  Education  Statistics,  nationally,  48.1  percent  of  the  people  25 
years  of  age  and  older  have  gone  to  college  for  at  least  1  year, 
while  in  Mississippi,  only  37.9  percent  of  these  adults  have  even 
had  1  year  of  college. 

The  numbers  for  those  who  actually  complete  college  make  the 
same  point.  Nationally,  16.7  percent  of  adults  hold  college  degrees, 
while  only  12.3  percent  of  Mississippians  have  completed  college. 
These  problems  are  particularly  pronounced  for  the  State's  minori- 
ty population  and  for  low-income  families.  A  shortage  of  teachers 
and  a  lack  of  alternative  support  environments  for  low-income  stu- 
dents makes  these  problems  all  the  more  difficult  to  solve. 

The  challenges  posed  by  these  circumstances  require  a  compre- 
hensive, statewide  collaborative  approach  like  Project  '95,  which 
we  believe  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  States. 

Uniting  the  universities,  community  colleges,  public  schools,  and 
the  private  sector.  Project  '95  ^eeks  to  increase  the  number  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  students  going  to  college,  improve  the 
academic  skills;  and  career  awareness  of  those  students,  reduce  the 
State's  teacher  shortage,  and  establish  closer  ties  between  the 
State's  colleges,  local  schools  and  community  leaders. 

As  perhaps  the  most  comprehv^nsive  statewide  program  of  type. 
Project  '95  offers  a  model  for  marshalling  the  resources  of  local 
schools,  colit^es,  the  private  sector,  and  the  community  in  a  coordi- 
nated program  for  reaching  the  needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged students.  The  primary  goal  of  Project  '95,  which  is  to  assure 
that  students  are  fully  prepared  for  higher  education  in  the 
modern  work  world,  i^  supported  by  two  key  objectives:  (1)  to 
strengthen  college  admission  standards  by  1995;  and,  (2)  to  increase 
minority  access  to  higher  education. 

An  array  of  programs  designed  to  meet  these  objectives  are 
under  way.  Shortly,  you  will  hear  brief  descriptions  of  those  activi- 
ties and  how  they  are  making  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing and  learn*  g  in  Mississippi. 

Much  national  attention  has  been  given  to  Project  '95  during  its 
relatively  short.  2-year  liistory.  At  a  time  when  the  media  is  empha- 
sizing problems  and  lack  of  programs  in  the  educational  arena, 
Proje.'^t  '95  emerges  time  and  time  again  as  the  force  for  positive 
chaAige. 

Numerous  nev/spaper  articles,  interviews,  and  presentations 
have  been  centered  around  Project  '95  and  its  goal  of  better  prepar- 
ing students  for  the  college  and  work  experience.  This  goal  repre- 
sents a  national  thrust  initiated  by  the  best  educational  minds  in 
the  country.  Mississippi  is  on  the  forefront  of  a  national  trend. 
Project  '95  staff  have  recently  been  featured  at  conferences  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Arizona,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  Interest  in 
collaboratives  and  mutually  beneficial  partnerships  is  steadily 
growing. 

Why  is  the  idea  of  collaboration  gaining  so  much  attention?  One 
reason  is  that  public  funding  for  education  reform  has  diminished. 
This  condition  fuels  the  idea  that  bringing  to  bear  all  of  our  human 
resources  can  forge  a  new  and  more  efficient  educational  process. 
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Because  of  increased  national  attention,  coupled  with  the  collabo- 
rative nature  of  the  project,  Project  '95  has  been  able  to  garner 
grants  from  funding  sources  from  around  the  country. 

Project  '95  is  presently  funded  through  private  contributions  and 
grants,  as  well  as  through  the  Federal  dollars  of  the  Eisenhower 
Mathematics  Science  Act  and  others.  To  date,  $2.5  million  has  been 
entrusted  to  Project  '95  for  the  operation  of  numerous  and  varied 
programs  benefiting  minority  access,  teacher  development,  finan- 
cial aid  and  student  career  activities. 

In  summary,  Mississippi  is  already  taking  a  number  of  steps  to 
tackle  the  problems  facing  disadvantaged  students,  and  we  have 
achieved  some  modest  success.  Project  '95  cannot  solve  all  of  our 
problems,  but  it  does  offer  the  first  statewide  multifaceted  ap- 
proach to  expanding  the  access  of  Mississippi's  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents to  postsecondary  education  and  meaningful  career  opportuni- 
ties. „  .  , 

Just  as  a  personal  note,  I  have  spent  m  excess  of  30  years  in  edu- 
cation at  primarily  every  level  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Two 
years  ago,  no  one  could  have  convinced  me  that  I  would  by  here. 
During  that  time,  that  is  prior  to  my  arriving  in  my  30  years,  we 
got  new  leadership  in  the  State  in  higher  education.  Dr.  Cleere, 
who  came  talking  about  a  lot  of  great  things,  as  new  leaders  often 
do,  and  I  listened  and  said,  yes,  I  will  not  be  here  for  most  of  that, 
if  indeed  this  takes  place. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  he  talked  about  really  caught  my  at- 
tention and,  consequently,  I  postponed  retirement,  to  take  part  in 
this,  because  I  really  believe  that  it  is  an  opportunity  for  me  to  end 
my  career  and  having  made  a  really  big  difference.  He  talked 
about  collaborative  efforts.  He  talked  about  boards  working  togeth- 
er. He  talked  about  K  through  12  community  colleges  and  colleges 
working  together.  That  is  not  a  new  idea. 

Everybody  knows,  nobody  would  disagree  that  this  needs  to 
happen,  for  a  lot  of  reasons.  For  one,  the  education  of  our  children 
has  to  be  a  continuity.  I  mean  it  is  K  through  Ph.D.  It  is  not  K 
through  12  community  college  and  colleges.  They  are  going  one 
track.  The  other  is  because  we  have  got  to  better  utilize  our  re- 
sources. 

So,  that  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  makes  sense  to  everybody,  but  the 
difference  is  this  man  had  w  the  audacity  to  believe  that  he  could 
pull  this  off,  and  I  promise  you  at  this  point  that  it  is  working.  I 
think  it  is  only  limited  by  the  resources  that  we  can  pull  in  the 
future.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  somehow  get  some  additional  Fed- 
eral funding  to  continue  this  process. 

Thank  you.  .    ,^    r,.  , 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Pickett,  for  your 

contribution.  We  appreciate  your  enthusiasm,  and  I  think  it  will  be 

contagious. 
Ms.  Anderson. 

Ms.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  exciting  programs  that  make  up  Project  '95. 

As  Dr.  Pickett  has  mentioned.  Project  95  embraces  a  sweeping 
array  of  programs  and  activities  that  are  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  academic  bridge  between  high  school  and  college  and  better 
equipping  our  nigh  school  students  for  the  challenges  of  higher 
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education,  the  demands  of  the  modern  workforce,  and  whatever 
lies  ahead  for  them. 

In  my  statement,  I  have  prepared,  brief  descriptions  of  each  pro- 
gram. I  will  not  read  those,  since  you  nave  it  in  front  of  you.  I  will 
just  highlight  them  very  briefly. 

I  will  start  with  Career  Beginnings.  Career  £(eginnings  is  a  na- 
tional youth  program  and  it  aims  to  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents from  economically  or  educationally  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, who  complete  high  school,  go  on  to  college  or  some  kind  of 
postsecondary  training,  or  growth  oriented  career  path. 

Career  Beginnings,  again,  is  a  national  program  that  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Center  for  Education  and  Corporate  Initiative  at  Bran- 
deis  University.  Mississippi  is  just  getting  into  the  program.  We 
launched  it  a  year  ago,  four  sites,  and  it  is  innovative  here,  because 
we  are  the  first  statewide  effort  that  the  national  office  has  dealt 
with.  So,  a  lot  of  the  numbers  that  I  will  mention  to  you  are  based 
on  the  30  other  sites  that  have  been  operational  for  about  5  years 
now. 

Most  of  the  students  in  Career  Beginnings  are  minorities.  There 
65  percent  black,  18  percent  Hispanic,  and  8  percent  Asian.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, our  sites  are  about  75  to  80  percent  minority. 

The  program  formally  links  colleges  with  several  high  schools  in 
the  area.  Each  student  enrolled  in  the  program  receives  the  serv- 
ices of  a  mentor  from  the  local  business  community.  There  is  also  a 
student  development  component  that  involves  teachers  and  coun- 
selors in  the  schools,  and  also  they  are  in  touch  with  college  profes- 
sors and  college  administrators. 

In  addition  to  the  encouragement  from  all  of  these  knowledgea- 
ble people,  the  students  are  involved  in  the  summer  work-learning 
experience,  and  we  try  to  find  jobs  that  are  more  like  internships, 
so  that  they  actually  learn  while  they  are  working,  and  they  are 
also  prepared  for  the  jobs  through  employability  skills  workshops. 
We  teach  mock  interviews  and  resume  writing  sessions.  Also,  we 
cover  a  variety  of  topics  with  the  students,  life  skills,  anything  that 
they  would  need  to  be  successful,  not  only  in  school  or  in  college, 
but  in  life. 

This  program  is  extraordinarily  comprehensive  and  it  works 
well,  because  it  is  built  on  very  solid  partnerships.  We  have  the  col- 
leges that  are  the  Career  Beginning  sites  forming  partnerships 
with  the  local  school  districts,  the  business  community,  and  just  a 
host  of  other  people  who  volunteer  to  work  with  this  program. 

The  Career  Beginnings  program  was  launched  last  year  at  about 
this  time  at  the  Copiah-Lincoln  Community  College,  Mississippi 
University  for  Women,  Mississippi  Valley  State  University,  and 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi  at  Gulf  Park. 

In  a  lot  of  the  areas  where  the  programs  are  operating,  we 
depend  a  lot  on  volunteers.  President  Bush  talks  about  his  thou- 
sand points  of  light,  and,  through  our  program,  especially  in  the 
Delta,  we  are  seeing  points  of  light  where  the  electricity  has  been 
out  for  a  long  time.  We  are  very  proud  of  what  the  sites  have  done 
and  also  proud  of  just  the  community  involvement  that  we  have 
seen. 

In  a  nutshell,  many  of  the  under-achieving  students  who  are  in 
Career  Beginnings  have  the  resolve  to  be  successful.  We  provide 
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the  guidance  and  encouragement  that  they  need,  but  the  resolve  is 
there,  and  if  this  program  has  a  philosophy,  it  is  that  every  child  is 
a  winner. 

The  next  program  that  I  will  mention  is  the  Mississippi  Teacher 
Corps.  Like  many  other  States,  we  have  a  lack  of  teachers,  especial- 
ly in  areas  like  match,  science  and  foreign  language  across  the 
State,  and  this  program  seeks  to  help  with  that. 

It  is  in  its  early  stages  right  now.  We  have  24  people  working 
with  the  program  right  now.  They  are  all  fairly  recent  college  grad- 
uates. We  fanned  out  across  the  country  last  spring,  and  we  re- 
cruited people  from  very  fine  institutions  like  Harvard,  Sanford, 
Notre  Dame,  Duke,  Brown,  and  I  will  say  that  we  have  two  very 
fine  students — they  are  teachers  now— we  have  two  very  fine 
teachers  who  are  graduates  of  Millsaps,  and  we  are  very  proud  of 
that. 

What  we  did  for  these  teachers,  once  recruited,  was  provide  them 
with  scholarships  to  a  very  intensive  summer  institute  that  was 
held  at  Old  Miss.  This  institute,  along  with  passing  scores  on  the 
national  teacher  exam,  prepared  them  for  alternative  certification. 
So,  folSwing  the  summer  institute,  we  placed  them  in  high-need 
school  districts  across  Mississippi.  AH  of  our  teachers  are  still  in 
place,  doing  a  marvelous  job,  and  throughout  the  school  year  we 
have  provided  them  with  a  variety  of  support  services. 

We  have  a  mentor  teacher  network.  We  brought  them  together 
for  group  meetings  twice  this  year  to  supplement  what  they  got 
over  the  summer,  and  also  we  have  conducted  site  visits  to  each 
one,  to  check  on  their  progress  and  to  touch  base  with  the  adminis- 
trators, to  find  out  what  a  good  job  they  are  all  doing. 

This  is  a  program  that  we  hope  will  continue.  We  are  in  the 
process  now  of  selecting  25  new  Teacher  Corps  recruits.  Also,  I  will 
add  that  this  program  and  Career  Beginnings  also,  they  are  both 
primarily  privately  funded.  The  Career  Beginnings  Program  is 
funded  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  is  funded  by  Create,  Inc.,  Tupelo,  MS,  the 
Phil  Hardin  Foundation  in  Meridian,  Bell  South,  and  Mississippi 
Power  &  Light. 

The  next  program  that  I  will  highlight  is  Collaborative  Mini 
Grants.  That  is  a  program  that  is  designed  to  encourage  collabora- 
tion between  secondary  school  teachers  and  university  faculty 
members.  We  established  this  program  to  bring  these  groups  to- 
gether to  foster  innovative  teaching  strategies.  Small  grants  were 
awarded  to  high  school  teachers  and  university  and  college  profes- 
sors who  collaborate  to  come  up  with  innovative  teaching  tech- 
niques, materials,  units  of  study,  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Last  year,  we  had  some  very  interesting  projects.  Examples  of 
items  that  were  funded  were  unit  of  study  on  Hispanic  culture 
from  a  native  Spanish  speaker's  point  of  view,  and  a  computer  sci- 
ence seminar  for  teachers  with  an  information  network  component. 
That  was  actually  a  relatively  inexpensive  program.  It  cost  $5,000 
to  institute,  and  also  we  looked  for  projects  that  could  be  replicated 
in  other  areas,  so  that  we  can  get  a  lot  from  each  grant  that  we 
gave  out. 

Another  project  was  our  Regi'^nal  Financial  Aid  Workshops.  Last 
year  and  again  this  year,  we  held  a  series  of  Financial  Aid  Work- 
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shops  in  Tunica,  Greenwood,  Greenville,  Yazoo  Citv  and  Meridian. 
We  funded  a  lot  of  students  for  whom  financial  aid  programs  were 
developed  and  do  not  take  advantage  of  them.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  filling  out  the  forms,  and  a 
lack  of  knowledge  about  what  is  available.  So,  we  had  financial  aid 
counselors  from  the  community  colleges  and  the  four-year  colleges 
volunteering  to  sit  down  with  students  and  parents  at  Saturday 
workshops  and  fill  out  the  forms  for  them,  and  75  percent  of  the 
students  that  v^ere  served  at  the  workshops  left  needing  only  a 
stamp  to  put  their  forms  in  the  mail. 

As  Dr.  Pickett  mentioned,  teacher  development  is  also  a  big  part 
of  Project  '95.  The  final  two  projects  that  I  have  covered  in  my  tes- 
timony, the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science  Summer  In- 
stitute and  the  Mississippi  Educational  Equality  project,  we  call  it 
the  EQ  project)  both  of  those  items  are  aimed  at  teacher  develop- 
ment. I  will  not  eo  into  them. 

The  math  and  science  workshops  are  week-long  workshops  for 
math  and  science  teachers,  and  the  EQ  project  is  an  effort  of  the 
National  College  Board,  a  nonprofit  entity  in  new  York  city,  and 
they  have  given  us  a  grant  to  promote  what  they  call  their  EQ 
competencies,  and  the  books  by  subject  area  of  what  a  student 
,  needs  to  know  to  succeed  in  college  in  a  given  subject  area,  and 
also  teaching  strategies  for  getting  those  across. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  say  that  while  the  programs  that 
make  up  Project  '95  are  extremely  varied,  they  share  a  singular 
purpose  and  that  is  to  better  prepare  Mississippi's  young  people  for 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  We  are  looking  to  increase  the 
number  of  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  students 
going  to  college.  We  are  looking  to  improve  the  academic  skills  and 
career  awareness  of  those  students,  reduce  the  State's  teacher 
shortage  and  establish  an  environment  conducive  to  collaboration 
between  the  colleges,  local  schools  and  community  leaders  across 
the  State. 

While  we  cannot  categorize  Project  '95  as  a  solution  to  all  of  the 

Problems  that  face  Mississippi,  the  programs  that  fall  under 
roject  '95  have  been  launched  with  the  hope  of  addressing  some  of 
the  critical  challenges  facing  Mississippi's  public  schools  and  col- 
leges. As  Dr.  Pritchett  said,  these  programs  have  been  successful, 
and  we  feel  that  they  will  continue  to  be  successful. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Anderson  follows;] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Anderson 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today 
and  I  thank  y<  i  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  programs  which  make  up  Project 

'95. 

Project  '95  embraces  a  sweeping  array  of  activities  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
academic  bridge  between  high  school  and  college  and  better  equipping  Mississippi 
high  school  students  for  the  challenges  of  higher  education  and  the  demands  of  the 
modern  workplace.  Following  are  brief  overviews  of  the  various  programs  designed 
to  meet  these  ambitious  objectives. 

Career  Beginnings 

Career  Beginnings,  a  national  program,  aims  to  increase  the  number  of  students 
from  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  backgrounds  who  complete  high 
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school  and  enter  college,  technical  training  or  meaningful  employment.  The  pro- 
gram targets  academically  average  students,  and  a  large  percentage  of  those  en- 
rolled come  from  generally  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Nationally,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  minorities  (65  percent  black,  18  percent  Hispanic,  and  8  percent  Asian); 
over  50  percent  of  them  are  from  single  parent  families;  and  most  are  oflicially 
poor.  Students  enter  the  prc^ram  as  high  school  juniors  and  typically  receive  serv- 
ices for  19  months  ending  with  graduation  from  high  school. 

This  program  has  been  enormously  successful  on  over  30  college  campuses  across 
the  country.  According  the  Center  for  Corporate  and  Education  Initiatives  at  Bran- 
deis  University  which  administers  Career  Beginnings  nationally,  over  90  percent  of 
the  participants  have  remained  in  the  program  and  graduated  from  high  school; 
over  60  percent  go  on  to  college  (close  to  double  the  rate  for  similar  students);  and 
over  90  percent  of  those  attending  college  successfully  completed  their  first  year.  Al- 
though Career  Beginnings  has  operated  nationally  since  1986,  Mississippi  serves  as 
the  first  statewide  effort. 

Career  Beginnings  formally  links  a  college  with  several  high  schools  in  its  geo- 
grrphical  area.  Each  student  enrolled  in  the  program  is  matched  with  a  mentor 
from  the  local  business  community.  Career  Beginnings  mentors  are  carefully 
screened,  trained  and  supported.  Mentors  and  students  work  together  on  career 
planning  activities,  the  college  application  process,  and  understanding  the  profes* 
sional  work  environment. 

In  addition  to  encouragement  and  guidance  from  knowledgeable  mentors,  stu- 
dents are  involved  in  a  summer  work-learning  experience.  Also,  throughout  the 
year  they  attend  workshops  on  career  planning,  basic  academic  skills,  money  man- 
agement, time  management,  planning  for  college,  job  behavior,  resume  writing,  and 
many  other  beneficial  topics. 

The  Mississippi  Career  Beginnings  Program  was  launched  in  1990  at  the  following 
sites:  Copiah-Lincoln  Community  (>)llege,  Mississippi  University  for  Women,  Missis- 
sippi Valley  State  University,  and  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi— Gulf 
Park.  There  are  currently  over  350  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  and  seniors  en- 
rolleid  in  the  program.  Fv)llowing  our  Fall  1991  recruiting  effort,  the  number  will 
increase  to  approximately  500. 

The  Mississippi  sites  are  sponsored  primarily  by  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  a  New 
York  City-based  foundation. 

Mississippi  Teacher  Corps 

Like  many  other  states,  Mississippi  suffers  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers.  Less  than  a  month  before  school  began  this  past  fall,  superintendents  were 
still  desperately  contacting  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  an  effort  to  fill 
teaching  vacancies  before  the  first  day  of  school.  Sixty-five  of  the  state's  152  school 
districts  (42  percent)  actively  sought  teachers  for  unfilled  slots.  The  Teacher  Corps  is 
Project  '95's  effort  to  address  this  serious  need. 

After  almost  one  year  of  operation,  the  Mississippi  Teacher  Cores  has  already 
made  significant  progress  toward  it's  central  goals  of  providing  dedicated,  highly- 
motivated  teachers  for  public  school  students  in  high-need  Mississippi  school  dis- 
tricts, and  affording  a  structured  entry  into  the  teaching  profession  for  talented  col- 
lege graduates  across  the  country. 

Our  first  class  of  Teacher  Corps  recruits  are  diverse  in  background  and  experi- 
ence. The  24  newly-trained  teachers  come  from  many  of  the  nation's  most  prestigi- 
ous institutions  of  higher  learning.  In  addition  to  exceptional  academic  records,  they 
boast  a  plethora  of  other  interests  and  talents.  They  include  athletes,  theater  buffs, 
writers,  musicians,  and  volunteer  workers.  Many  entered  the  program  with  consid- 
erable experience  working  with  youth  in  education  settings.  Their  many  accomplish- 
ments and  interests  are  highlighted  in  the  attached  program  brochure  developed  in 
fall  1990. 

Each  recruit  received  a  scholarship  to  the  Mississippi  Teacher  Corps  summer  in- 
stitute held  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Education.  The  nine-week 
twelve-credit  program,  combined  with  National  Teachers  Examination  scores  above 
the  50th  percentile,  helped  to  qualify  the  recruits  for  alternative  certification  in  the 
state:  Scholarships  covered  room,  board,  tuition,  and  materials  for  the  summer  pro- 
gram which  consisted  of  practical  classroom  experience,  meetings  with  state  govern- 
ment officials  and  educators,  and  four  core  courses:  Curriculum  Construction,  Ad- 
vanced Educational  Psychology,  Techniques  and  Principles  for  Classroom  Manage- 
ment, and  Measurement  and  Evaluation. 

The  institute  was  supplemented  by  programs  designed  to  foster  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  life  in  the  South.  These  events,  developed  with  the  help  ol  the 
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Center  for  the  Study  of  Southern  Culture,  included  discussions  with  Southern  art- 
ists, writers  and  historians. 

Following  the  institute,  recruits  were  dispatched  to  some  twenty  Mississippi 
public  school  districts.  They  are  receiving  ongoing  support  through  weekend  sympo- 
siums, continued  contact  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Education, 
visits  from  program  staff,  and  a  network  of  mentor  teachers. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  selecting  25  new  Teacher  Corps  recruits  for  the  1991-92 
school  year. 

Thejprogram  is  privately  funded  with  grants  from  the  following  foundations: 
CREATE  Inc.,  The  BellSouth  Foundation,  Mississippi  Power  and  Light  Company, 
and  The  Phil  Hardin  Foundation. 

Collaborative  Mini  Grants 

The  Collaborative  Mini  Grant  program  is  designed  to  encourage  collaboration  be- 
tween secondary  school  teachers  and  university  faculty  members.  Project  *95  estab- 
lished this  program  to  bring  these  two  groups  together  to  share  ideas  and  foster  in- 
novative teaching  strategies.  Small  grants  are  awarded  to  high  school  teachers  and 
university  or  college  professors  who  collaborate  to  develop  innovative  teaching  tech- 
niques, materials,  units  of  study,  or  laboratory  experiments. 

Last  year  grants  were  awarded  in  the  areas  of  computer  science,  mathematics,  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  physics,  and  foreign  languages.  Examples  of  winning  proposals  in- 
clude development  of  an  enhanced  mathematics  curriculum;  a  unit  ofstudy  on  His- 
panic culture  from  a  native  Spanish  speaker's  point  of  view;  and  a  computer  science 
seminar  for  teachers  with  an  information  network  component. 

Regional  Financial  Aid  Workshops 

A  growing  number  of  students  for  whom  financial  aid  programs  were  designed  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  this  assistance.  There  are  numerous  reasons  why  students 
do  not  apply  for  financial  aid.  Some  lack  to  information  needed  to  conquer  the  maze 
of  procedures  involved  in  applying.  Others  lack  knowledge  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to  them.  And  many  students  begin  the  financial  aid 
process  only  the  have  their  forms  returned  because  of  errors.  In  short,  the  process  is 
often  exceedingly  frustrating. 

Project  *95  has  piloted  a  series  of  regional  workshops  designed  to  simplify  the  fi- 
nancial aid  application  process  are  being  held  at  various  sites  around  the  state.  Col- 
lege*bound  students  ana  their  parents  meet  with  members  of  the  Mississippi  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  who  as  volunteers  conduct  the 
workshops. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Summer  Institutes 

Affording  teachers  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  skills  and  exchange  ideas 
with  the  professionals  in  their  chosen  fields  of  study  is  an  effort  that  benefits  both 
educators  and  students. 

Summer  institutes  flindcd  by  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  Act  have  been  held  in  the  areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  math- 
ematics. These  institutes  upgrade  teachers*  skills  and  concentrate  on  the  competen- 
cies their  students  must  master  in  order  to  be  successful  in  college. 

The  Mississippi  Educational  Equality  Project 

The  EQ  Project,  an  effort  of  The  College  Board,  a  non-profit  organization  located 
in  New  York  City,  seeks  to  strengthen  the  academic  quality  of  secondary  education 
and  to  ensure  eouality  of  opportunity  for  post  secondary  education  for  all  students. 
The  Mississippi  EQ  Project,  a  collaborative  effort  involving  the  Mississippi  Institu- 
tions of  Higfier  Learning,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  The  College 
Board,  aims  to  increase  access  to  quality  education  for  all  students. 

EQ  consultants  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Project  '95  staff  to  provide  teachers  at  summer  professional  development  insti- 
tutes in  Mississippi  with  information  about  skills  students  need  in  order  to  do  well 
in  college.  Aimed  at  strengthening  subject  area  content  knowledge,  the  institutes 
emphasize  the  upgrading  of  academic  competencies  of  students. 

Conclusion 

While  the  programs  that  make  up  Project  '95  are  vaned,  they  share  a  singular 
purpose:  to  better  prepare  Mississippi's  youth  for  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
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Toward  this  goal,  Project  '95  seeks  to  increase  the  number  of  educationally  and  ec<> 
nomically  disadvantaged  students  going  to  college,  improve  the  academic  skills  and 
career  awareness  of  those  students,  reduce  the  state's  teacher  shortage,  and  estab- 
lish an  environment  conducive  to  collaboration  between  Mississippi  s  colleges,  local 
schools,  and  community  leaders  across  the  state.  We  would  not  characterize  Project 
'95  as  the  solution  to  all  of  the  problems  facing  Mississippi's  educational  system. 
However,  the  programs  it  comprises  have  been  launched  with  the  hope  of  address- 
ing some  of  the  moat  critical  challenges  facing  Mississippi's  public  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Anderson,  for  your 
excellent  summary  of  some  of  the  specific  programs  that  we  have 
under  way  and  are  undertaking  here  in  Mississippi  to  help  improve 
the  situation  for  students  and  for  educational  institutions,  as  well. 

I  wonder,  in  connection  with  the  first  two  programs  that  you 
mentioned.  Career  Beginnings  and  the  Teacher  Corps  programs, 
both  of  those  are  receiving  funds  from  private  foundations  and  non- 
government source  funds,  as  I  understand.  Both  of  those  programs 
are  being  funded  in  that  way,  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Anderson.  That  is  correct.  With  Career  Beginnings,  the 
funds  come  primarily  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  However,  the 
university  sites  have  to  supplement  it,  and  in  some  cases  they  go 
out  to  the  community  to  raise  funds.  Some  of  the  supplemental 
money  comes  from  university  in-kind  contributions,  and  some  of 
our  sites  have  written  grants,  State  grants  to  supplement  it. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  presume  that,  for  the  Career  Beginnings  pro- 
gram, much  of  the  time  of  the  mentors  who  are  matched  with  the 
students  is  volunteer  time? 

Ms.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  Cochran.  They  are  not  actually  paid  to  participate  in 
the  program,  are  they? 

Ms.  Anderson.  They  are  not  paid,  are  volunteers.  Let  me  add 
that  Career  Beginnings,  we  can  set  it  apart  from  other  mentoring 
programs  that  are  around  right  now,  by  saying  that  it  is  not  a  Big 
Brother/Big  Sister  program  at  all.  It  is  career  focused  mentoring. 
Our  mentors  are  trained  before  they  are  ever  matched  with  the 
student,  and  they  have  a  lot  of  specific  tasks  to  accomplish,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  been  successful,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  found  so  many  people  willing  to  volunteer 
not  only  to  give  their  time  to  a  young  person,  but  also  to  go 
through  training  so  that  they  can  do  it  properly.] 

Senator  Cochran.  You  know,  I  was  thinking,  as  I  looked  at  the 
things  that  were  covered  in  that  relationship  and  the  instructions 
from  the  mentor  to  the  student,  a  lot  of  that  is  sort  of  substitute 
parenting,  and  even  those  of  us  who  are  parents  probably  forget  to 
teach  children  as  they  come  along  through  the  high  school  years 
some  of  these  basic  things,  money  management— I  thought  about 
that  and  my  owri  children— how  to  make  up  a  resume,  fill  out  ap- 
plications, and  juist  the  skills  that  are  needed  for  the  college  stu- 
d«;nts  of  this  modern  day.  The  independence  that  the  students  have 
is  no  accident.  They  really  are  leaning,  coming  to  college  with  a  lot 
of  underpinnings  tnat  are  very  important  to  have,  but  those  who 
do  not  have  basic  foundations  are  just  left  behind,  are  they  not? 

Ms.  Anderson.  Yes,  they  are. 

Senator  Cochran.  That  is  the  problem,  or  they  do  not  get  to  col- 
lege. 
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Dr.  Pickett,  I  thought  your  comments  were  very  helpful  in  un- 
derstanding some  of  the  challenges  that  we  have  here  in  our  State, 
also  the  success  that  Project  '95  has  already  met,  in  terms  of  the 
image  of  our  State  and  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
something  that  you  think  is  very  helpful  and  has  a  lot  of  promise. 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  car.not  say  too  much  about  it,  from  my  perspec- 
tive. In  the  last  20  years,  I  have  been  very  active  professionally  in 
terms  of  going  to  national  meetings  and  those  kind  of  things.  In 
those  20  years,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  most  part,  I  have  always  been 
either  one  of  a  few  blacks  or  the  only  black.  I  have  always  gotten  a 
lot  of  attention.  In  the  past,  most  of  that  has  been,  hey,  you  know, 
we  know  how  to  help  you  solve  the  Mississippi  problem,  blah-blah- 
blah-blah.  You  know,  in  many  cases,  I  wanted  to  say,  ''Hey,  you 
know,  Vxr.  a  Ph.D.  physicist,  I  can  make  a  living  any  place,  Fm  in 
Mississippi  because  I  want  to  be  there,  let  me  tell  you  about  some 
of  your  problems,"  but  I  did  not  do  that. 

Because  of  Project  '95,  really,  that  era  has  changed.  I  still  get  a 
lot  of  attention,  but  it  is  not  the  same  conversation.  It  is,  "I  hear 
you  dll  have  community  colleges  and  high  schools  working  togeth- 
er, how  in  the  world  did  you  ever  do  that?"  And  those  conversa- 
tions have  gone  to  presentations. 

Again,  it  has  resulted  in  a  lot  of  positive  imagery  for  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  that. 

Senator  Cochran.  How  does  this  program  differ,  for  example, 
from  the  TRIO  program,  in  terms  of  making  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents aware  of  college  opportunities? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Well,  it  is  more  comprehensive.  You  know,  in  terms 
of  getting  a  kid  through  college,  you  have  got  a  lot  of  things  that 
need  to  happen.  In  terms  of  what  the  goals  are,  the  primary  goals, 
we  are  talking  about  better  educating  our  kids  coming  from  high 
school,  not  just  for  college,  but  for  the  workplace  also. 

Now,  what  that  means  is  we  have  got  to  do  something  for  those 
kids  prior  to  their  getting  to  high  school.  Project  '95  is  involved  in 
that  m  some  of  its  outreach  programs. 

The  other  thing  that  jumps  out  about  Project  '95,  at  least  for  me, 
is  that  we  are  sincere  here.  We  are  talking  about  a  group  of  Missis- 
sippians  taking  on  a  big  project  like  this,  you  know,  everybody 
either  says  that  we  are  going  to  improve  education  in  our  State, 
and  they  would  even  say  we  are  going  to  do  a  little  better  Job  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

We  explicitly  say  that  we  are  going  to  attack  the  minority  prob- 
lem. Certainly,  we  are  going  to  do  this  for  all  kids,  but  we  are 
going  to  take  some  special  interest  in  doing  those  kinds  of  things 
that  will  bring  that  group  along  with  us,  because,  especially  in  Mis- 
sissippi, the  percentage  of  minorities  is  too  high  to  leave  them 
behind.  So,  it  is  just  more  comprehensive. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  appreciate  your  helping  me  understand  it 
better. 

Dr.  Cleere,  you  mentioned  in  your  statement  that  there  should 
be  a  performance  criteria  in  all  of  this,  in  terms  of  not  just  measur- 
ing the  success  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  programs  by  the  num- 
bers of  students  who  are  enrolled  in  higher  education,  but  how  well 
they  are  succeeding.  I  wondered,  in  that  connection,  shouldn't 
there  not  be  in  place  some  kind  of  performance  standard  or  re- 
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quirement  for  students  as  a  condition  to  receiving  assistance  in 
going  to  college  or  to  school  after  they  finish  high  School? 

Mr.  Cleere  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that  we 
should  be  looking  for  ways  to  do  that.  As  I  look  back  over  my  years 
of  receiving  Federal  money  and  qualifying  for  Federal  money  in 
various  agencies,  quite  often  we  had  to  justify  the  receipt  of  that 
money  by  success  and  other  factors  related  to  the  application. 

I  think  in  the  higher  education  funding  of  financial  aid,  we  meas- 
ure everything  by  getting  in  the  front  door  and  not  going  out  the 
back  door  with  a  degree.  We  need  to  find  ways,  standards  of 
progress,  for  example,  for  the  financial  aid  programs  to  have  more 
meaning. 

Our  standards  of  progress— and  I  am  talking  about  higher  educa- 
tion in  general,  not  specific  institutions— but  our  standards  of 
progress,  in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  financial  aid,  are  weak,  at 
best,  and  I  am  not  implying  that  every  student  should  be  on  the 
dean's  list,  in  order  to  get  financial  aid,  but  that  there  should  be 
discernible  progress  toward  graduation  with  each  year's  work. 
Even  though  the  Federal  law  implies  that,  the  process  of  adminis- 
tering that  and  verifying  that  is  not  strong,  and  I  am  a  strong  be- 
liever in  working  on  retention  within  our  universities  an  then 
having  Federal  aid  programs  that  support  that  retention  access 
model. 

Senator  Cochran.  There  is  one  program  that  has  been  adopted 
in  Louisiana  and  Indiana  and  maybe  some  other  States,  it  is  a 
State  program,  but  it  is  based  on  students  achieving  a  certain  level 
of  excellence  in  high  school,  and  then,  once  achieving  that,  the 
State  pays  their  tuition  to  college.  It's  the  Taylor  plan,  and  I 
wonder  what  your  reaction  to  that  is,  as  an  alternative  for  State 
participation  in  helping  students  gain  greater  access  to  college? 

Mr.  ULEERE  I  have  teen  on  the  fence  on  the  Taylor  plan,  not  be- 
cause the  Taylor  plan  does  not  encourage  achievement  in  high 
school.  I  think  that  is  its  great  benefit.  I  only  worry  about  that 
plan  mechanically,  because  there  is  the  risk,  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islature, that  funding  the  Taylor  plan  might  be  seen  as  solving  a 
problem  when,  in  fact,  it  may  just  displace  moneys  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  other  sources. 

So,  I  want  to  be  sure  that,  as  we  move  in  this  direction,  we  find  a 
way  to  encourage  more  support  for  higher  education  and  those  stu- 
dents moving  on  into  higher  education,  and  not  simply  moving  one 
pile  of  money  from  one  category  to  another,  merely  displacing  an 
appropriation.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Taylor  

Senator  Cochran.  This  is  a  program  where  the  funds  actually  go 
to  the  student,  and  not  the  institution? 

Mr.  Cleere  That  is  right,  it  becomes  another  financial  aid  pro- 
gram, and  for  a  lot  of  kids  it  may  displace  programs  in  which  they 
are  already  participating  that  are  getting  the  job  done. 

Senator  Cochran.  Like  what? 

Mr.  Cleere  Well,  like  some  of  the  grant  programs,  some  of  the 
State  scholarship  programs  that  are  already  available.  For  exam- 
ple, I  am  very  interested  in  having  scholarship  programs  that  en- 
courage kids  to  stay  in  the  State  and  practice  their  trade,  nursing, 
teaching,  and  so  forth.  I  would  not  like  to  lose  support  in  those  pro- 
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grams,  merely  to  support  the  Taylor  program.  So,  if  there  is  a  way 
we  can  blend  it  together,  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  idea.  « 

Senator  Ckx^HRAN.  let  me  ask  you  one  other  question,  and  that  is 
in  connection  with  the  thrust  of  assistance  programs  to  higher  edu- 
cation, whether  or  not  these  are  assistance  programs  for  institu- 
tions in  disguise,  rather  than  students?  It  seems  institutions 
become  actually  dependent  upon  the  Pell  Grant  program,  not  the 
students,  necessarily,  but  some  institutions  would  not  exist  now, 
without  the  Pell  Grant  program.  Should  we  try  to  readdress  that 
and  look  at  it  in  a  different  way,  maybe  recognize  that  what  we 
have  here  is  a  Federal  assistance  program  to  institutions,  or  not? 

Mr.  Clebre  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  these  are  quite 
often  entitlement  programs  through  students,  as  you  are  implying, 
and  it  might  be  better  and  it  might  allow  higher  education  to  plan 
more  effectively,  if  we  viewed  that  in  that  way  and  allowed  higher 
education  to  build  budgets  and  propose  programs  built  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  mone^  may  be  coming  to  the  institution  more 
directly,  instead  of  more  indirectly. 

An  example  we  often  have  with  these  programs  is  some  of  the 
students  that  receive  these  grants  are  often  students  that,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  do  not  pay  all  of  their  fees.  That  is  a  problem 
that  we  must  address  in  higher  education.  But  if  you  send  money 
from  Washington  for  a  student  to  go  to  school  and  that  should  go 
toward  paying  his  fees,  then  we  need  to  absolutely  sure  that  money 
finds  its  way  mto  the  coffers  as  tuition  payments  and  so  forth. 

We  have  had  in  higher  education  in  America,  we  have  had  insti- 
tutions that  have  had  collection  rates  for  tuition  and  fees  that  go 
as  low  as  60  or  65  percent,  when,  in  fact,  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
students  might  have  been  receiving  financial  aid.  That  does  not 
speak  well  for  our  efforts,  and  I  think  those  of  us  in  the  higher 
education  community  are  very  concerned  about  that. 

I  think  the  restrictions  need  to  be  clearer,  in  some  ways  they  can 
be  broader,  but  I  do  think  we  need  to  recognize  that  these  funds 
are,  in  fact,  money  that  the  institutions  are  dependent  upon  for 
basic  operation,  and  institutions  would  close  witnout  these  funds. 

Senator  Cochran.  There  are  a  couple  of  suggestions  floating 
around  the  Congress  right  now  that  have  come  to  my  attention.  I 
do  not  have  any  opinions  about  them,  really,  but  I  just  thought  I 
would  ask  you  what  your  reaction  to  them  would  be. 

Some  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  suggesting  that  we  have 
Pell  Grant  programs  available  only  for  the  first  2  years  of  college 
or  postsecondary  learning,  and  then  loan  programs  available 
beyond  that.  What  is  your  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  Cleere  Well,  my  reaction  at  this  moment— and  I  have  been 
watching  that  conversation  for  the  last  few  months.  Senator— my 
reaction  to  that  at  this  moment  is  pretty  positive.  I  believe  that 
those  students  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  or  in  many 
cases,  especially  among  the  disadvantaged,  among  our  higher  risk 
students,  the  encouragement  of  grant  programs  at  the  higher  level, 
as  opposed  to  loan  programs,  might  be  an  incentive  to  draw  stu- 
dents out  of  that  freshman  and  sophomore  loan  program  scenario 
into  the  grant  programs.  That  is  one  side  of  the  coin. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  that  still  worries  me  a  little  bit,  our 
freshman  and  sophomore  disadvantaged  students  are  also  our  high- 
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est  risk  students  under  the  loan  program,  so  you  might  expect 
higher  default  rates  among  that  singular  population  at  the  fresh- 
man-sophomore year,  because  they  are  higher  risk  students. 

So,  it  is  a  balance  between  providing  an  incentive  and  putting 
your  nonobligated  money  at  the  level  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  versus  the  loan  program  which  will  produce  the  higher  risk 
at  the  lower  levels. 

I  tend  to  think  it  might  be  worth  a  try.  It  is  a  gigantic  gamble, 
and  we  may  have  to  watch  our  default  rates  more  closely,  as  we  do 
that. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciate 
your  getting  us  off  to  a  good  start.  This  panel  has  been  excellent,  in 
terms  of  your  preparation  and  presentation  of  your  comments  to 
the  committee.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Cleere  Thank  you  for  having  us,  Senator.  It  is  good  to  have 
you  here. 

Senator  Cochran.  Our  next  panel  includes  Ms.  Belinda  Lee,  who 
is  director  of  special  programs  at  Tougaloo  College;  Mr.  Jack  Wood- 
ward, who  is  director  of  student  financial  assistance  at  Millsaps 
College;  Dr.  Ted  Alexander,  who  is  president  of  Pearl  River  Com- 
munity College,  and  Dr.  Clyde  Muse,  who  is  president  of  Hinds 
Community  College. 

We  hope  that  you  will  all  take  your  places  there.  It  is  good  to  see 
you. 

Because  Dr.  Muse  has  a  commitment  that  has  come  up  that  re- 
quires his  present  somewhere  else  in  just  a  few  minutes,  I  am 
going  to  ask  him  to  be  the  lead-off  witness  for  this  panel,  and  then 
we  will  let  him  escape. 

We  appreciate  you  making  room  in  your  schedule  to  be  here  with 
us  this  morning,  and  you  may  start  off.  Dr.  Muse. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  V.  CLYDE  MUSE,  PRESIDENT,  HINDS  COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGE;  BELINDA  T.  LEE,  DIRECTOR,  TRIO  PROGRAMS 
AND  STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES,  TOUGALOO  COLLEGE; 
JACK  WOODWARD,  DIRECTOR,  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE, MILLSAPS  COLLEGE;  AND  DR.  TED  J.  ALEXANDER, 
PRESIDENT,  PEARL  RIVER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Muse.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  appreciate  you  adjusting  the 
schedule.  I  needed  to  be  at  the  airport  at  11  o'clock,  and  this  is 
going  to  work  just  right  for  me,  by  your  doing  this. 

I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  subcommit- 
tee, as  you  consider  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  My  comments  today  will  focus  on  programs  to  meet  business 
and  industry  neods  in  preparing  a  world-class  workforce. 

During  the  decades  of  the  1980*s,  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  need  to  make  U.S.  business  and  industry  more  com- 
petitive in  the  emerging  international  economy  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  While  the  corporate  policies  and  practices  of  many  in- 
dustries must  change  and  are  changing,  in  order  to  adapt  and  com- 
pete in  this  new  world  order,  concurrent  changes  n/ast  take  place 
in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

More  precisely,  a  comprehensive  national  strategy  and  commit- 
ment are  needed  which  addresses  both  human  resource  develop- 
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ment  and  economic  development.  The  Higher  Education  Act,  which 
you  are  now  considering,  can  be  a  major  vehicle  in  setting  forth 
this  strategy  and  commitment.  ,.      .  . 

As  we  consider  such  strategy,  we  must  begin  by  listenmg  to  the 
perceived  needs  and  requirements  of  the  modern  worker  as  ex- 
pressed by  business  and  industry  employers. 

In  October  of  1989,  the  American  Society  for  Training  and  Devel- 
opment, in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  hosted 
a  symposium  focusing  on  the  results  of  a  2-year  study  called  "Best 
Practices:  What  Works  in  Training  and  Development. '  A  portion  of 
this  study  focused  on  the  basic  skills  that  employers  want  and  that 
workers  need  in  today's  workplace.  .  , 

This  study  found  that,  beyond  good  basic  reading,  writing  and 
computational  skills,  employers  expect  competence  in  creative 
thinking,  personal  management,  and  interpersonal  relations.  Also 
critical  are  abilities  to  organize  and  verbalize  thoughts,  conceptual- 
ize, resolve  conflicts,  and  work  in  teams. 

Today's  workplace  requires  employees  to  have  not  only  the 
standard  academic  and  technical  skills,  say  employers,  but  also 
other  key  basics  as  a  foundation  for  building  broader,  more  sophis- 
ticated job-related  skills.  In  addition  to  those  basic  skills  previously 
mentioned,  employers  desire  skills  in  learning  to  learn,  listening, 
oral  communications,  problem-solving,  self-esteem,  goal  setting  and 
motivation,  teamwork,  negotiation,  organizational  effectiveness  and 
leadership.  Obviously,  the  employers  are  expecting  a  great  deal 
from  the  graduates  of  our  institutions. 

Thus,  as  we  combine  these  new  and  more  sophisticated  demands 
for  workplace  basics  with  the  ever-changing  advanced  technical 
skills  brought  on  by  advanced  technology,  stricter  quality  controls, 
cost-saving  production  techniques,  consumer  service  demands  and 
improved  management  approaches,  higher  education  is  faced  with 
a  formidable  challenge.  ,      ,  r 

I  am  going  to  speak  just  a  few  minutes  about  the  role  of  commu- 
nity, junior  and  technical  colleges  in  this  effort. 

Most  would  agree  that,  regardless  of  the  natural  resources  which 
may  abound  in  any  given  region,  its  real  vitality  and  productivity 
depends  upon  its  people,  and  more  especially  upon  the  knowledge, 
skills,  attitudes  and  values  possessed  by  its  people. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  our  Nation's  community, 
junior  and  technical  colleges  have  been  instrumental  in  educating 
our  citizens.  In  fact,many  of  our  most  successful  local,  State  and 
national  leaders  in  business,  industry  and  government  can  point 
with  pride  to  their  local  2-year  college  as  the  place  where  their 
career  aspirations  and  talents  were  initially  honed. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  this,  since  both  your  mother  and 
father  are  graduates  of  Hinds  and  were  alumnus  of  the  year,  so 
you  would  agree  with  that  statement,  I  am  sure. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  academic  and  college  transfer  func- 
tion of  the  2-year  college,  these  institutions,  particularly  over  the 
past  25  years,  have  greatly  extended  their  missions  in  the  field  of 
technical  and  vocational  training  areas,  in  which,  today,  well  over 
75  percent  of  today's  opportunities  are  found.  In  more  recent  years, 
these  colleges  have  been  a  major  delivery  system  for  new  and  ex- 
panded business  and  industry.  Indeed,  we  firmly  believe  that 
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human  resource  development  and  economic  development  is  the 
very  core  of  our  mission. 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  we  take  pride  in  having  founded  the 
first  statewide  system  of  2-year  colleges  in  the  Nation.  Just  this 
past  month,  two  of  our  students  were  named  among  the  Nation's 
top  20  students  by  the  program  of  USA  Today.  You  might  have  no- 
ticed that  in  the  publication  2  weeks  ago. 

Within  Mississippi's  15  2-year  colleges,  you  will  find  many  excel- 
lent teachers  and  programs  which  are  directed  toward  serving  the 
needs  of  business  and  industry.  Several  of  these  institutions  have 
already  undertaken  the  initiative  to  develop  a  "resource  and  co- 
ordinating unit  for  economic  development"  to  better  address  the 
needs  of  the  nontraditional  programs  associated  with  our  local 
economy. 

We  are  aware  that  our  institutions  are  strategically  located  to 
provide  services  out  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road,  in  our  small 
rural  communities  throughout  our  State  that  otherwise  were 
drying  up,  without  some  help  in  this  regard. 

1  would  like  to  focus  a  little  now  on  some  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  know  that  you  are  aware  of 
the  message  of  the  American  Community  College  Trustees  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  our  ACCT/AACJC  statement.  We  support  those 
statements,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  I  would  offer  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

(1)  That  Title  XI,  Partnership  for  Economic  Development  and 
Urban  Community  Service,  be  expanded  to  include  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  these  "resource  and  coordinating  units  for  eco- 
nomic development"  within  our  2-year  colleges.  Such  units  would 
function  as  a  "business  and  industry  extension  service,"  not  unlike 
the  well-known  agricultural  extension  service,  in  order  to  provide 
greater  technical  assistance  for  business  and  industrial  sectors  of 
our  economy.  Our  Nation's  2-year  colleges  are  strategically  located 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  for  the  implementation  of  tn  s  network  of 
services  in  a  most  economical  manner. 

(2)  That  title  XI  be  expanded  to  include  provisions  for  establish- 
ing technology  transfer  consortia  between  2-year  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  public  and  private  colleges  to  deliver  the  applied  research 
that  is  developed  within  these  great  institutions. 

(3)  That  Title  VIII,  Cooperative  Education,  be  broadened  to 
permit  greater  collaboration  between  educational  institutions,  em- 
ployers and  students,  culminating  in  on-site  work  experience  be- 
coming an  integral  part  of  many  educational  programs. 

(4)  That  Title  I,  Postsecondary  Programs  for  Nontraditional  Stu- 
dents, be  joined  with  title  XI  to  help  college  related  resources  more 
clearly  to  the  continuing  education  and  training  needs  of  the 
American  workforce,  and  to  strengthen  the  capacity  for  these  insti- 
tutions to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  adults. 

(5)  That  Title  II,  Academic  Library  and  Information  Technology 
Enhancement,  be  expanded  to  provide  incentives  for  educational 
institutions  to  promote  and  to  take  greater  advantage  of  nonlabor 
intensive  advanced  technologies  in  the  teaching/learning  process. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  grave  economic  and  demograph- 
ic challenges  facing  our  country  can  only  be  solved,  if  employers, 
education  and  government  work  together.  Economists  say  that  as 
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many  as  49  million  working  Americans  must  upgrade  their  job 
skills  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  is  an  enormous  task.  It 
equals  the  number  of  Americans  who  have  been  educated  by  the  GI 
Bills  and  Pell  Grants  combined  over  the  past  45  years. 

The  Pell  Grant  program  must  be  strengthened,  and  the  student 
aid  delivery  system  simplified  to  get  the  job  done.  The  paperwork 
burdens  associated  with  Federal  programs  in  higher  education 
have  roughly  doubled  since  the  White  House  and  Congress  started 
their  "crusade"  a  decade  ago  to  eliminate  such  burdens.  These  bur- 
dens do  erode  productivity,  and  we  count  on  Ck)ngress  to  find  ways 
in  the  reauthorization  to  simplify  the  reporting  requirements. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  testify,  and  certainly  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Muse.  I  appreciate 
your  working  your  schedule  around  so  you  could  be  here,  even 
though  you  do  have  to  leave  town  right  away. 

Let  me  ask  you  something  in  connection  with  your  suggestion 
that  we  combine  title  I  and  title  XI.  That  might  be  a  very  worth- 
while thing  to  do.  One  reason  would  be  because  title  XI  has  not 
been  funded,  I  am  told,  since  it  was  authorized,  and  we  could  then 
maybe  get  some  funds  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  were  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  title,  by  combing  it  with  title  I,  which  has  received 
some  funding. 

Mr.  Musk.  Right. 

Senator  Cochran.  The  paperwork  burden  attracts  my  attention, 
too.  I  just  mentioned  to  Doris  Dixon,  as  you  were  making  those 
comments,  that  I  want  to  offer  an  amendment,  when  we  are  work- 
ing on  drafting  this  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Act,  to  challenge 
the  department  to  seek  ways  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on 
colleges  and  universities.  You  have  got  plenty  to  do,  without 
having  to  fill  out  a  lot  of  forms  that  somebody  else  does  not  even 
read,  and  I  have  the  suspicion  that  a  lot  of  these  things  that  do  get 
sent  in  that  are  required  end  up  getting  put  somewhere  and 
nobody  pays  any  attention  tc  them  anyway.  Now,  that  may  be  just 
a  cynical  view,  but  I  think  in  the  18  years  I  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton, I  really  believe  things  like  that  happen. 

Mr.  Muse.  I  know  that  you  have  been  working  on  that  and  we 
appreciate  that. 

Senator  Cochran.  We  do  hope  that  we  can  achieve  some  success 
in  that.  I  think  that  is  very  important  to  bring  to  our  attention, 
and  you  have  my  assurance  that  I  am  going  to  work  hard  to  see 
that  is  a  part  of  the  reauthorization  Act. 

Thank  you  for  being  here,  and  you  can  go  ahead.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  miss  that  plane  and  be  mad  at  me.  I  will  tell  my  mother  and 
daddy  I  saw  you. 

Mr.  Muse.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cochran.  We  appreciate  this  panel  being  here,  and  I  am 
going  to  call  on  the  panel  to  present  your  statements  in  the  order 
in  which  I  asked  you  to  come  forward.  Ms.  Lee,  you  are  number 
one.  Ms.  Lee  is  director  of  special  programs,  the  TRIO  programs, 
specifically,  at  Tougaloo  College. 

Welcome. 

Ms.  Lee.  Good  morning.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Cochran,  Ms.  Dixon,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
name  is  Belinda  Lee  and  I  direct  three  TRIO  programs  at  Tougaloo 
College,  in  Tougaloo,  MS. 

Tougaloo  is  located  now  in  metropolitan  Jackson.  These  include 
student  support  services  which  serve  150  students  presently  en- 
rolled at  Tougaloo,  as  well  as  1,180  high  school  students  from  the 
surrounding  counties,  Hinds,  Madison,  Rankin,  Leake,  Holmes, 
Claiborne,  Attala  and  Lauderdale. 

I  am  also  here  today  as  past-president  of  the  Mississippi  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Opportunity  Program  Personnel.  The  31  TRIO 
programs  in  Mississippi  together  received  $4.5  million  in  fiscal 
1990,  academic  year  1990-91,  to  serve  7,370  students.  I  am  honored 
today  to  testify  before  the  subccmmittee  and  to  share  with  you  my 
views  on  the  reauthorization  of  tiie  Higher  Education  Act. 

As  the  immediate  past-president  of  the  Mississippi  Association  of 
Educational  Opportunity  Program  Personnel,  I  was  very  much  in- 
volved in  that  association's  deliberations  regarding  the  reauthoriza- 
tion. After  a  series  of  hearing  and  meetings  within  the  Southeast, 
we  joined  with  our  TRIO  colleagues  from  across  the  country  and 
developed  the  recommendations  on  the  TRIO  subpart  submitted  by 
the  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations.  I 
and  my  colleagues  in  Mississippi  are  fully  supportive  of  those  rec- 
ommendations, and  I  would  like  to  highlight  several  principles  im- 
bedded in  them  during  my  testimony. 

(1)  The  need  to  preserve  the  present  structure  for  delivering 
access  and  retention  services  to  low-income,  first-generation  stu- 
dents: 

As  Secretary  Alexander  indicated  in  his  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee,  the  administration  intends  to  recommend  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  current  system  of  pre-college  programs  authorized 
under  the  TRIO  subpart.  Three  programs  now  provide  these  serv- 
ices: Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Talent  Search,  and  Upward 
Bound.  There  are  presently  four  Talent  Search  programs  serving 
3,700  students,  and  10  Upward  Bound  programs  serving  812  stu- 
dents in  Mississippi.  None  of  the  40  presently  funded  EOC's  are  lo- 
cated within  our  State. 

The  present  structure  of  delivering  pre-college  services  has 
evolved  and  been  improved  upon  over  the  25-year  period  since  ini- 
tial passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Many  Talent 
Search  and  Upward  Bound  programs  in  Mississippi  have  been  oper- 
ating effectively  for  over  20  years.  It  seems,  at  best,  imprudent  to 
dissolve  this  effective  network  for  delivering  services,  a  network 
which  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
alike,  in  order  to  replace  it  with  an  untried  model. 

Moreover,  there  is  some  evidence  that  when  programs  are 
funded  on  a  formula  basis,  as  the  administration  proposes,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  interest  and  capability  to  pro- 
vide service,  the  quality  of  services  available  will  decline.  Certain- 
ly, Mississippi  has  done  much  in  recent  years  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  educational  programs  available  within  the  State. 

Dr.  Cleere  comments  that  block  grants  would  help  with  the 
State's  priorities.  However,  increasing  access  and  retention  of  low- 
income  an  first-generation  students  to  higher  education  has  not 
traditionally  bjr?n  one  of  the  State's  major  priorities.  While  two 
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small  programs,  jobs  for  Mississippi  graduates  and  Career  Begin- 
ningp,  nave  been  funded  in  recent  years,  unlike  the  TRIO  program, 
the  jobs  program  is  limited  to  publicly  supported  high  schools. 

(2)  The  need  for  services  for  low-income  individuals  at  all  stages 
of  the  educational  pipeline: 

One  of  the  TRIO  programs,  Talent  Search,  is  presently  author- 
ized to  work  with  students  as  early  as  the  7th  grade  and,  of  course. 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  focus  on  out-of-school  adults. 
Other  TRIO  programs.  Upward  Bound,  Student  Support  Services, 
and  the  Ronald  E.  McNair  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement  pro- 
gram, offer  more  intensive  instructional  and  counseling  services  to 
students  enrolled  in  high  school  or  college. 

The  NCEOA  recommendations  would  enable  Talent  Search  pro- 
grams to  begin  working  with  students  even  earlier,  in  middle 
schools.  They  would  also,  very  importantly,  retain  the  EOC  focus 
on  adults.  We  presently  do  not  have  an  EOC  m  the  State,  but  one 
is  certainly  needed  to  assist  workers  and  persons  dependent  on 
public  assistance,  to  find  out  how  they  can  acquire  the  skills  neces- 
sary for  tomorrow's  economy. 

(8)  The  need  to  assure  that  services  provided  to  low-income,  first- 
generation  students  are  sustained  and  comprehensive: 

Another  principle  which  undergirds  many  of  the  NCEOA  recom- 
mendations, including  listing  of  permissible  services  for  EOC's  and 
Talent  Search  in  the  legislation,  establishing  a  base  grant,  moving 
to  a  5-year  grant  cycle,  is  the  intent  to  increase  the  consistency,  re- 
liability and  intensity  of  services  we  are  able  to  offer  to  our  clients. 

Many  low-income  and  first-generation  students  face  barriers  to 
educational  attainment  which  would  confound  young  people  from 
traditional  backgrounds.  Lack  of  finances  not  only  serves  as  a  bar- 
rier to  college  admission,  but  it  complicates  almost  every  aspect  of 
everyday  life,  finding  a  safe  residence,  feeding  one's  dependents, 
moving  from  place  to  place,  and  finding  good  child  care. 

The  Mississippi  State  Association  of  TRIO  Personnel  recently 
polled  the  projects  in  the  State,  to  determine  their  ability  to  serve 
more  students  and  the  need  to  provide  more  intensive  services.  All 
except  2  would  willingly  serve  more  students  and  could  demon- 
strate that  substantial  unmet  need  for  their  services  existed  at 
their  institutions  and  within  their  communities.  Providing  the  ad- 
ministrative protections  recommended  by  the  NCEOA  would  allow 
many  Mississippi  projects  to  do  so. 

(4)  Authorizing  ongoing  evaluations  of  the  TRIO  programs  for 
the  purposes  of  project  improvement; 

Among  the  NCEOA  recommendations  is  one  that  would  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  ongoing  long-term 
evaluations  o^  each  of  the  TRIO  programs,  in  order  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  services  our  projects  provide.  Most  of  us  who 
work  in  TRIO  programs  come  face  to  face  on  a  daily  basis  with  stu- 
dents ai  d  families  v  ho  have  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  lives  and  to  become  more  productive  contributors  to  socie- 
ty. 

Contact  with  such  young  people  and  adults  provides  more  than 
enough  motivation  to  want  to  do  a  better  job  of  providing  them  a 
realistic  opportunity  to  earn  a  college  degree.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  over  a  decade,  the  Department  of  Education  began  a 
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long'term  study  of  one  of  the  TRIO  programs,  in  this  case,  Student 
Support  Services.  However,  this  evaluation  required  special  ena- 
bling language  from  the  Appropriations  Committees.  We  are  rec- 
ommending that  such  evaluations  be  continued  and  be  authorized 
in  the  regular  language  of  the  TRIO  subpart, 

(6)  The  need  for  institutional  flexibility  in  designmg  the  delivery 
of  TRIO  services  on  a  particular  campus: 

Present  regulations  require  fUnded  TRIO  projects  to  have  a  full- 
time  TRIO  director.  If  this  requirement  were  uniformly  applied, 
many  institutions  in  Mississippi,  including  my  own,  would  be  re- 
quired to  increase  the  administrative  costs  of  operating  TRIO  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  such  relations  limit  the  degree  to  which  TRIO 
programs  and  institutional  and  State  funded  programs  can  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  cooperative  fashion.  We  are  encouraging  changes 
in  the  law  which  would  promote,  rather  than  discourage,  such  cost- 
saving  approaches. 

Senator  Cochran,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today  and  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms,  Lee  follows;] 
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Senator  Pell,  Senator  Cochran,  MeMbers  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  name  is  Belinda  Lee  and  X  direct  three  TRIO  programs  at 
Tougaloo  College  in  Tougaloo,  Misslseippi,  These  include  Student 
Support  services  which  serves  150  students  presently  enrolled  at 
Tougaloo,  as  veil  as  1,180  high  school  students  f^om  the 
surrounding  counties:  Hinds,  Madison,  RanJcin,  Leake,  Holmes, 
Claibon.a,  Attala  and  Lauderdale.  ▼  am  also  here  today  aa  Past- 
Presidenv  of  the  Mississippi  ^SiOciation  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Program  personnel.  The  31  TRto  programs  in 
Miasisaippi  together  received  $4.5  million  in  riecal  1990 
(academic  year  1990-1991)  to  serve  7,370  students.  1  am  honored 
today  to  testify  before  the  Subcomaittee  and  to  share  with  you  my 
views  on  the  reauthori^ation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 

As  a  recent  past-^president  of  the  Mississippi  Association  of 
Educational  Opportunity  Program  Personnel,  i  was  very  much 
involved  in  that  Association's  deliberations  regarding  the 
reauthorization.  After  a  series  of  hearings  and  meetings  within 
the  southeast,  we  joined  with  our  TRIO  colleagues  from  across  the 
country  and  developed  the  recommendations  on  the  TRIO  subpart 
submitted  by  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Associations.  I  and  my  colleagues  in  Mississippi  are  fully 
supportive  of  those  recommendations  and  1  would  like  to  highlight 
several  principles  imbedded  in  them  during  my  testimony. 
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Mfl  R^f  ntign  gf"^e^«       iM^ipGcmm.  Firat-GeneratlQii  Stud^^nts 

A«  secretary  Alexander  Indicated  In  his  testimony  before 
this  subcorwnlttM,  the  Administration  intends  to  recommend  the 
elimination  of  the  current  systen  of  pre-college  prograns 
authorized  under  the  TRIO  subpart.  Three  programs  now  provide 
these  services:  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Talent  Search 
and  Upward  Bound.  There  are  presently  4  Talent  Search  programs 
and  10  Upward  Bound  projects  in  Mississippi  (see  attached).  None 
of  the  4  0  presently  funded  EOC's  are  located  within  the  state. 

The  present  structure  of  delivering  pre-college  services  has 
evolved  and  been  improved  upon  over  the  twenty-five  year  period 
since  initial  passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Many 
Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound  programs  in  Mississippi  have  been 
operating  effectively  for  over  twenty  years.  It  seems  at  beet 
imprudent  to  dissolve  this  effective  network  for  delivering 
services  —  a  network  which  enjoys  the  respect  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  alike,  in  order  to  replace  it 
with  an  untried  model- 
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Moreover,  there  is  eone  evidence  that  when  programs  are 
funded  on  a  formula  basis  (as  the  Administration  proposes)  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  interest  and  capacity  to 
|>rovide  the  service,  the  quality  of  services  available  will 
decline.  Certainly  Mississippi  has  done  much  in  recent  years  to 
improve  the  quality  of  educational  programs  available  within  the 
state*  However,  increasing  access  and  retention  of  low- income 
and  f irct-qeneration  students  to  hicjher  education  has  not  been 
one  of  the  state's  major  priorities.  While  a  small  program,  Jobs 
for  Mississippi  Graduates,  has  been  funded  in  recent  years, 
unlike  the  TRIO  programs,  Jobs  is  limited  to  publicly  supported 
institutions. 

yhe  Wttft(^  for  fiorvlo^s  for  Iiow*-inooss  Individuals  at  All  Stages  of 
the  Educational  Pipeline 

One  of  the  TRIO  programs,  Talent  Search,  is  presently 
authorised  to  work  with  students  as  early  as  the  seventh  grade 
and,  of  course,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  focus  on  out-of- 
school  adults.  Other  TRIO  progmms  Upward  Bound,  studoint 
Support  Services,  and  the  Ronald  McNair  Post-baccalaureate 
Achievement  Program,  offer  more  intensive  instructional  and 
counseling  services  to  students  enrolled  in  high  school  or 
college. 
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Th«  NCBO/  recommendation,  would  enable  T,lent  Search 
programs  to  begin  worKing  with  etu.ont.  even  earlier  -  in  .iddle 
.chool..  They  would  .l.o,  very  importantly,  retain  the  EOC  focus 
on  adulte.  We  presently  do  not  have  an  EOC  in  the  state  but  one 
i«  certainly  needed  to  assist  worXer.  and  persons  dependent  on 
p.,,lic  assistance  to  find  out  how  they  can  acquire  the  sKiUe 
necessary  for  tomorrow' »  economy. 

,„«h.r    prinolpl.    .-l^h    und.r,lta.    -ny    »«    the  HOEOA 

.na  T.l.n.  S..r=n  in  th.  U,i.Uti.n,  ..fbU.hin,  .  b... 
..vln,  to  .   eiv.-,..r  ,r.„t  <=y=U  "  »  t..  intent  t, 
incr....  tn.  =,n.i.t.ncy,  pliability  .n.  infn.ity  services 
we  are  able  to  offer  to  our  client*. 

„any  low-income  and  first-generation  students  face  barriers 
to  educational  attainment  which  would  confound  young  people  from 
traditional  background..  LacK  of  finances  not  only  serves  as  a 
..rrier  to  college  admi..ion  but  it  complicate,  almost  every 
aspect  of  everyday  life:  Ending  a  eafe  residence,  feeding  one's 
aependents,  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  finding  good  cMld 


care. 
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Th.  MlBslMlppi  .tate  ...ociation  of  TRIO  per.onn.l  recently 
polled  th.  projects  in  the  stat.  to  detennln.  their  ability  to 
-rv.  „oro  .tudentB  and  the  need  to  provide  „ore  intensive 
service..  au  except  two  would  willingly  serve  „ore  studonts 
•nd  could  demonstrate  that  .ub.tantial  unmet  need  for  their 
s.rvlces  existed  at  their  institution,  and  within  their 
communities.  Providing  the  administrative  protections 
reeomnendsd  by  the  KCEOA  would  allow  many  Mississippi  projects  to 


do  80. 


A«on9  th.  NCEOA  recommendation,  is  on.  vhat  vould  authorize 
the  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  on-jo.ng,  long-ter. 
evaluations  of  each  of  the  TRIO  program,  in  order  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  service,  our  projects  provide.     Most  of  us  who 

work  in  TRIO  programs  come  fac-to-face  on  a  daily  basis  with 

students  and  fa»ili..  w^o  hav.  a  sinc.re  desire  to  improve  th. 

<iuality  Of  their  liv..  and  to  become  more  productive  contribute. 

to  society. 
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Centact  with  eueh  young  people  and  edulta  provides  more  than 
enough  r,otivatlon  to  want  to  do  a  better  Job  of  providing  them  a 
realietic  opportunity  to  earn  a  college  degree.     This  year,  for 
the  first  time   in  over  a  decade,   the  Department  of  Education 
began  a  long-term  .tudy  of  one  of  the  TR.  ■  program.,   in  this 
case,     Student    Support    Servicee.        However,    this  evaluation 
required    special    enabling    language    from    the  Appropriations 
committees.       We    are    recommending    that    such    evaluations  be 
continued  and  be  authorized  in  the  regular  language  of  the  TRIO 
cubpart. 

TRIO  Serv1?1f«  °"  e  Parttoular  CoaPU0 

present  regulations  require  funded  TRIO  projects  to  have  a 
fun-time  TRIO  director.  If  this  requirement  were  uniformly 
applied,  many  institutions  in  Mississippi,  including  n>y  own, 
would  be  required  to  increase  the  administrative  costs  of 
operating  TRIO  projects.  Moreover,  such  regulations  limit  the 
degree  to  which  TRIO  programs  and  institutional  and  state  fund.d 
programs  can  be  administered  in  a  cooperative  fashion.  We  are 
encouraging  changes  in  the  law  which  would  promote  rather  than 
discourage  such  cost-saving  approaches. 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Cochran,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  today  and  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  have. 
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TRIO  PROJECTS  BY  STATE 

*         XHSTITUTIOM  STUDENTS  FUNDING 

  25  104,590.00 

1  ProJact(B)  lotall 25 loi'MoIoo 

Studant  Support  Sarvlcaa 

Alcorn  stata  Unlvaraity  30o  no  490  00 

Coahona  Junior  CoXlaga  X50  101  03?'oo 

MlBBlaalppl  stata  Unlvaraity  150  100  000  00 

Mlaaiaalppi  Vallay  state  Unlvaraity  Ui  lai'Sso  00 

NorthMat  Hlaalaalppl  Junior  College  150  lOo'oOO  00 

cSnSS'*                      Coinmunlty  156  loS.'SSiSo 

KSt^eStTIf.^**™"""**^  "0  100,000.00 

200  111,169.00 

Touaaioo  collaga  150  100  000  00 

...!!""!!.?!r!r-^"!?!   ii?:???:?? 

16  Projaot(a)                Total;  2,833  1,748'766?00 


Talant  Saarch 

Mary  Holnaa  Junior  Collaga  800  120  boo  oa 

!ilI2lfS*'riii2ii'^  ""^^eraity  1,000  129,687.00 
   1/000  113.482.00 

4  Project(i)                 Total!  3,700  5l9'oi9?00 

Upward  Bound 

Aloom  stata  Unlvaraity  go  ,7*  <aq  nn 

Coahou  Junior  College  «  Im' 5B2  So 

Coplah-Uncoln  Junior  College  70  179  44s  00 

Hlnda  Comunlty  Collage      "  50  i49«mm 

Jaekaon  stata  Unlvaraity  «  iJs  oSj  oS 

Mary  Kolaaa  Junior  College  75  224  909  00 

Miaalaalppl  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  70  173  864  OO 

Mlaaiaalppi  Valley  stata  University  150  353;94o!oo 

Ruat  College  50  149,800.00 

  "°  320:682:00 

10  Project(B)                 Total:  812  2,091,767.00 

31  Inatltutlon(8)  In  MS           Total  7,37o'  'si'^ii'liiroO 
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TRIO      PROJECTS      BY  DISTRICT 


MS 

District  1 

PROJECT 

Coahoma  Junior  College 

Student  Support  Services 

Upward  Bound 
Mi88iS8ippi  State  Depertment  of  Education 

Talent  Search 
Northweet  Mieeisaippl  community  College 

Student  Support  Services 

District  2 

PROJECT 

Holmes  Junior  College 

Student  Support  Servicos 
Mississippi  valley  State  University 

Student  Support  Services 

Talent  Search 

Upward  Bound 

District  3 

PROJECT 

Mary  Holmes  Junior  College 

Student  Support  Services 

Talent  Search 

Upward  Bound 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians 

Upward  Bound 
Mississippi  State  University 

Student  Support  Services 

District  4 

PROJECT 

Alcorn  State  University 

Student  Support  Services 

Upward  Bound 
Copiah*Lincoln  Community  College 

Student  Support  Services 
Copiah*- Lincoln  Junior  College 

Upward  Bound 
Hinds  Community  College 

Upward  Bound 
Hinds  Junior  College-Raymond 

Student  Support  Services 


STUDENTS 

ISO 
65 

900 

156 

STUDENTS 


200 

182 
1,000 
150 


STUDENTS 

200 
600 
75 

70 

150 

STUDENTS 

300 
60 

125 
70 
50 

145 


FUNDING 

101,037.00 
164,562.00 

154,960.00 

109,339.00 

FUNDING 

115,679.00 

131,450.00 
129,687.00 
353,940.00 

FUNDING 

100,000.00 
120,890.00 
224,909.00 

173,664.00 

100,000.00 

FUNDING 

119,490.00 
176,689.00 

100,000.00 

179,445.00 

149,800.00 

100,000.00 
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TKZO  PROJECTS 


B  y 


DZ8TRXCT 


Hinaa  Junior  Colloga-Utica 

Studmt  Support  s«rvic#a 
Jackson  Stmtm  University 

up«far<S  Bound 
PMrX  Hivsr  Coiwnunity  Col  lego 

Student  Support  Services 
Teugaloo  College 

Student  Support  Services 

Talent  Search 
Touglaoo  College 

Upward  Bound 

PiitrJLct  5 

PROJECT 

Mieeieaippi  Gulf  Coast  Community  College 

Student  Support  Services 
Northeaat  Miaaiaslppi  Junior  College 

Student  Support  Services 
Rust  College 

McNair  Post^bacoalaureatc  Program 

Student*  Support  Services 

Upward  Bound 
William  Carey  College 

Student  Support  Services 


175 

92 

150 

150 
1,000 

130 


STUDEKTS 


250 

150 

25 
200 
50 

150 


105,115.00 

198,056.00 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 
113,462.00 

320,662.00 


PUNDINO 

137,710.00 

100,000.00 

104,590.00 
111,169.00 
149,800.00 

117,777.00 


MS    Districts    5  Total: 


7.370 


4,464, 1k'2. 00 
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Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Lee.  We  appreciate 
your  being  here  and  helping  us  understand  better  some  of  «»f  l)nh 
erams  that  you  have  had  experience  m  dealing  with  and  working 
with  over  the  years,  in  a  leadership  role,  both  here  m  Mississippi 
and  nationally.  You  have  served  on  many  committees  and  groups, 
as  head  of  some.  I  remember  your  visits  to  Washington  from  time 
to  time  to  communicate  with  the  congressional  delegation  thoughts 
and  suggestions  that  you  have  had.  We  have  benefited  trom  that 

^^I^want^towSi^d  everybody,  before  we  proceed  with  the  rest  of 
the  testimony,  that  we  are  conducting  a  hearing.under  the  au^picM 
of  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  Claiborne  Pell  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
for  whom  the  Pell  Grants  are  named.  It  is  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  it  is  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Itesources. 

The  committee  is  chaired  by  Ted  Kennedy,  a  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  it  is  because  of  the  authorization  of  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  we  are  able  to  conduct  this  hearing  and  I  am  able  to  chair  this 
hearing  in  Mississippi  today,  so  I  want  to  make  that  known  to  all 
of  you,  and  to  express  for  the  record  our  appreciation  to  the  Chair- 
men for  permitting  us  to  be  here  today  conduct  the  hearing. 

Our  next  panelist  is  Jack  Woodward,  who  is  director  of  student 
financial  assistance  here  at  Millsaps  College. 

Welcome,  Jack. 

Mr.  Woodward.  Thank  you.  Senator.      „  „  ,  .     ..  . 

I  do  thank  you  and  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  for  allowing  it  to 
happen  in  Mississippi.  I  guess  my  presentation  today  is  not  really 
asldng  a  s-reat  deal,  even  reconsidering  ifeas  and  reauthoriM^^^^ 
The  simple  idea  that  I  have  is  just  simply  that,  it  is  simple,  it  is 
direct  and  it  is  not  original  with  me,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

The  1980's,  as  has  been  pointed  out  and  will  be  pointed  out 
again,  brought  about  a  tremendous  cost,  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  higher 
education  and  postsecondary  education,  and  in  so  .^o^nf'pi^^jfo 
strapped  the  ability  of  resources  and  sources  of  funding  of  federal. 

State  and  private.  ,     .  -  ^ 

This  need  for  a  savings  program  has  been  in  effect  for  many, 
many  years.  It  just  has  never  been  implemented.  In  our  own  coun- 
ty we  are  probably  18th  out  of  20  of  the  leading  countries 
throughout  the  world  in  our  ability  to  save  per  capita  income, 
which  has  created  many  problems,  because  when  there  is  not  tunds 
in  the  family  or  in  the  government,  then  you  have  to  go  to  the 
marketplace  and  borrow,  and  once  you  have  to  borrow,  you  have  to 
pay  it  back  and  it  becomes  as  problem  of  both  a  Nation  which  is  a 
debtor  Nation  of  debtors.         „  .  . 

The  proposal  that  I  have  really  came  out  of  a  situation  ot  exist- 
ence between  family  people  and  higher  education  and  secondary 

^sSme°  8  years  ago,  a  group  of  us  were  called  together  from 
throughout  the  whole  Southeast  to  come  to  Asheville,  NC,  to  dis- 
cuss this  situation.  We  sat  down  for  3  days  and  discussed  the  ppssi- 
bilitv  of  how  a  family  can  afford  to  send  a  child  to  college,  if  the 
college  costs  begin  to  rise,  which  it  did  at  that  period  of  time,  and 
they  continue  to  rise.  As  this  has  happened  and  the  inevitability. 
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as  this  last  year  showed,  many  students  had  to  make  choices  of 
where  they  wanted  to  go,  simply  because  it  was  based  on  finances, 
which  became  disastrous  to  the  family. 

We  have  talked  today,  the  other  people  have  talked  primarily 
about  access.  There  is  also  the  opportunity  of  choice  as  to  where  a 
student  would  like  to  go.  These  have  become  limited  much  more 
than  just  access  has  become.  We  have  provided  and  will  continue  to 
provide  throughout  this  country  for  an  educational  system,  but  if 
we  are  a  debtor  Nation,  if  our  people  are  in  debt  and  cannot  afford 
it,  as  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  we  are  experiencing  right 
now,  not  just  a  crisis,  but  almost  a  disastrous  situation  as  to  the 
support  of  higher  education,  postsecondary  education  and  even  sec- 
ondary education. 

In  the  news,  you  may  have  seen  what  has  happened  in  Califor- 
nia, where  they  had  one  of  the  best  and  what  I  would  call  most 
glaring  examples  of  how  to  run  a  good  school  system,  now  about  to 
go  under,  because  State  funds  are  not  available  to  carry  on  this 
program. 

The  State  of  Tennessee,  I  was  at  a  meeting  in  Nashville  this 
weekend,  is  now  having  to  discuss  how  to  cut  back  in  their  situa- 
tion. In  Mississippi,  we  have  had  to  cut  back  at  our  State  institu- 
tions, both  the  iunior  colleges  and  the  senior  colleges,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  funds.  Therefore,  by  doing  this,  we  have  had  to  go  up  on 
the  cost  of  tuition,  because  there  are  not  funds  to  support  the  fi- 
nancial aid.  Where  do  the  funds  come  from?  Therefore,  access  and 
choice  both  are  damaged. 

So,  the  idea  that  came  out  of  that  Ashville  meeting,  which  was 
not  original  with  me,  was  to  find  a  way  and  methods  of  encourag- 
ing the  family  to  save  and  to  show  them  how  to  do  it. 

I  came  back  to  Jackson  after  that  meeting  and  met  with  7  young 
people  who  are  in  the  investment  field.  I  met  with  them  individual- 
ly, asking  them  as  to  how  they  would  prepare  for  their  child's  edu- 
cation or  if  they  were.  Out  of  the  7,  only  one  had  begun  to  do  any- 
thing, and  all  of  them  had  children  above  10  years  of  age. 

Sophisticated  people  do  not  do  it,  and  I  do  not  know  how  vou  are 
going  to  get  it  to  the  people  who  should  do  it.  So,  they  became  very 
aware  of  the  situation  and  they  sat  down  with  me  and  we  began  to 
discuss  how  you  put  this  together. 

Like  any  financial  aid  officer,  I  am  asked  from  time  to  time  to 
come  speak  to  parents  of  iuniors  and  seniors  in  high  school.  I  took 
it  upon  myself  once  to  ask  several  to  the  groups  that  asked  me  to 
do  that,  would  you  also  allow  me  to  talk  to  the  parents  of  those  in 
the  first  and  second  grades,  and  they  readily  agreed  that  we  could 
do  it. 

I  niet  with  them  on  several  occasions,  and  it  was  an  interesting 
meeting.  In  fact,  it  is  a  hard  meeting  to  get  them  together,  because 
very  few  people  at  that  age  want  to  even  think  about  what  college 
is  going  to  cost.  But  the  misconception  among  these  people  as  to 
what  the  cost  of  college  is  and  what  it  will  be  was  just  astounding. 
And  then  to  sit  down  and  tell  them  that  they  need  to  save,  very 
few  people  say  we  have  any  money  to  save,  we  cannot  put  it  aside. 

So,  having  some  intelligence,  the  next  time  I  went,  I  took  people 
who  knew  better  than  I  did  and  they  took  men  and  they  sat  down 
and  said  this  is  what  you  can  do,  and  it  was  developed  from  that 
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several  charts  that  came  out  and  said  if  you  saved  $5  a  month,  this 
is  what  you  could  do,  if  it  paid  an  interest  of  6  percent,  8  percent, 
and  so  forth.  It  was  very  impressive  as  to  the  reaction  of  these 
young  people  in  seeing  that  they  could  save,  and  by  usmg  even  a 
small  amount  which  they  could  add  to,  they  could  help  provide  for 
the  college  education,  and  I  call  that  assurance  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, because  there  is  no  telling  what  will  be  in  effect  some  18 
years  from  the  birth  of  that  child.  ,    xt  i 

I  have  been  in  this  business  since  Sputnik,  since  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  established  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  program,  and  it  has  changed  so  dramatically,  so  tremendous- 
iy.  In  that  year,  1960,  the  Federal  Government  was  putting  $400 
million  into  higher  education.  As  of  today,  we  are  putting  I  think 
some  $12  billion  this  year  into  it. 

It  has  grown,  and  how  much  it  can  grow,  no  one  can  know 
whether  we  will  cut  back,  because  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
in  the  1980's,  the  Federal  dollar  has  lost  its  value,  because  it  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  increase  in  inflation,  as  the  financial  aid  pro- 
grams are  designed.  The  States  have  done  basically  the  same  thing. 

Private  enterprise  has  become  more  interested,  as  you  mentioned 
the  Louisiana  program  and  several  of  the  others.  This  will  contin- 
ue, but  that,  too,  will  hit  a  plateau. 

The  other  important  thing  that  came  out  of  our  meeting  in 
North  Carolina  was  a  reassurance  of  the  realization  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  resource  for  the  education  of  a  child  is  the 
family,  and  not  the  Federal  Government,  State  government  or  pri- 
vate. Once  they  have  done  everything  that  they  can  do,  these  other 
resources  must  be  available  to  help  them,  but  once  they  have  done 
everything  that  they  do,  these  other  resources  must  be  available  to 

help  them.  ,  . 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  committee  that  they 
seriously  consider  the  development  of  programs  that  will  give  in- 
centives to  the  families  to  save.  The  Series  E  bond  is  an  example 
that  is  already  in  effect.  The  use  of  the  IRA  that  is  being  discussed. 
All  of  these  programs  or  any  program  that  can  give  deferment  of 
payment  and  tax-exemption  will  bring  about  a  greater  savings 
among  us.  But  when  this  is  done,  we  still  need  a  method  of  bring- 
ing this  information  to  the  family,  and  I  would  suggest  that  pilot 
programs,  which  are  being  tried  throughout  the  country,  would  be 
brought  together  and  would  be  documented  and  sent  out  to  commu- 
nities for  their  use.  .     ,   .  ^  r 

The  program  that  we  have  in  the  Jackson  area  when  I  ap- 
proached the  public  schools,  they  were  very  gratified  to  work  with. 
The  biggest  problem  that  I  had,  the  two  people  I  were  dealing  with, 
one  retired  before  we  got  into  it  too  deeply,  and  the  other  one  died 
of  cancer.  Therefore,  we  are  beginning  to  do  the  program  all  over 
again  and  reapproach  the  Jackson  public  schools. 

I  do  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  ways  that  a  family  car  assure, 
and  so  I  would  suggest  that  any  reauthorization,  serious  consider- 
ation be  given  to  programs  that  would  help  the  family  in  this  area. 

Thank  you.  ^  ^      ,  „  ^ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Woodward  follows:] 
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PRBPAIIBD  8TATE1IBNT  OP  MIL  WOODWARD 

Savlngg  as  a  Hothod  of  Assuring  a  College  Education 

Prs8«ntatlon  to  tho  Sub-CoMlttoo  on  Education/  Arts,  and 
Humanities  hearing  on  the  Resuthorlsatlon  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  on  Nay  2,  1991  in  Jackson,  M8. 

t  would  like  to  thank  tha  Mibsrs  of  the  conmltcee  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  thla  Idea  to  them,    Ae  reauthorization 
takes  place  and  aiany  Ideas  and  thoughts  will  t>e  given  to  methods 
of  changing  or  to  strsngthenlng  the  existing  programs  that  we 
have,  X  would  like  to  bring  about  so«e  consideration  for  an  Idee 
that  Is  neither  original  with  m  nor  is  earth  shaking.    The  Idea 
is  Blaple  in  both  thought  and  execution.    The  difficulty  comes 
from  the  families  recognition  of  the  iaportance  and  desirability 
of  auch  a  program. 

In  the  1980 's  the  cost  of  post  secondary  education  b^gan  to 
Increase  at  a  very  rapid  and  continuous  rate,    it  outstripped  the 
inflation  rata  by  several  parcenUge  points  each  year,    in  doing 
this  it  |Hit  tha  reality  of  a  collage  education  further  and 
further  away  from  many  ptople  and  limited  the  choices  of  many 
others.    At  the  same  tim,  the  family's  ability  to  pay  for  this 
Increase  bMamm  less  and  less.    Sources  of  financial  asslstancm 
for  the  family  became  mora  limited.    These  sources  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  federal  government/  the  state  governmant  and 
private  reaourees. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  of  the  1980  *s  the  federal  support  has 
at  best  ramained  constant  with  a  small  Increase  thereby  rendering 
cha  value  of  the  dollar  pUced  in  higher  education  at  a  lesser 
value  each  year.    The  various  federal  loan  programs  have  rapidly 
come  to  the  forefront  as  tha  mainstay  for  paying  for  the 
student's  education.    Funding  for  grants  and  work  have  begun  to 
decrease  in  their  value  and  appropriations  from  the  federal 
governmant  have  been  limitmd  because  of  the  various  problems 
brought  on  by  the  economy  of  cur  country,    i  will  not  try  to  even 
TJ'^ilJniiil  f*"^  causes  of  both  pro  and  con  for  this  situation. 
:„..ISj£5^f*I  5®  ^*  ■it«*tlon  has  developed  that  federal 

support  hat  damlsad  in  actual  dollar  value. 

2Ill!Hi!r-!*'?I!^^*'  situation  haa  brought  about  an  even  greater 
?f^5i!?  ^'^J^*  '^^^^  government.    Therefore,  support  for  post 
Sf^ST^!"^  •dueatlon  in  many  states  has  become  at  best  a  ciltlcal 
S«?  i!?.:  wi-  JJ*  ?^*^*  o«  WMli8lpPl  it  Is  a  crisis  problem. 
vSL??*?-^**  J***  increase  in  funds  not  been  available  but 
;2T:  ^Vii®"*  ^•^^         '^•■ttd  to  teka  cuts*    This  problem  at 

appears  to  be  a  continuing  situation  for  the  next 
■everai  years « 

?fi!I?^*^"P^^^  foundations  and  Institutions  has 

J2  <**9ree.    However,  the  Increase  has  not  be  able 

;2^2  in  the  other  areas  that  we  have  mentioned. 

Bach  poat-secondary  institution  has  hsd  to  increaee  it's  own 
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r«venu«  by  eithtr  contrlbutlona  from  outilde  •ources  or  P«"if| 
thi  SSst  onto  tho  coneumer.    Th.  coniu««r,  in  .oat 
b2?t«r  off  than  the  govormaent.  or  P'^iJSl*  ^^-^"'•^•^i"  ^^^^[na 
ability  to  provide  additional  «W5<>»! ,  J^TS^'^f^iwiLSd^  £r!na 
th9  situation  faada  on  Itaaif  and  will,  If  not  ^hangad,  brin^ 
about  a  medlocra  If  not  Infarlor  poat-aacondary  education 
throughout  our  country. 

There  will  be  many  other  people  today  who  "iii^^fP"".^^?;^  'i"* 
concepts  concerning  the  aourcea  that  we  have  mentioned, 
would  llKs  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  consumer  «nd  what  thej  c«n 
S2  to  help  alleviate  thia  educational  crisis,    As  -tated  ebov* 
?he  plan  that  I  put  forth  la  al^ple,  ^Irect  •"^/S'TJ.'J'j^^ijr 
The  United  States  haa  for  «any  yeara  lagged  ^'^iS^.^SV^^^J^^tng. 
other  leedlng  natlona  of  the  world  in  the  area  of  family  aav^ng 
ThlB  m  Itself  haa  created  many  "n«n«i;^P'®^^??*,^$^„S5if.i^n  In 
economy.    The  ready  availability  of  caah  i»  •  ^^J^J.  J2l 
the  structure  of  any  aucceaaful  econotiy.    Without  this  the 
conauRor  and  the  government  when  in  need  of  ^unda  muat  90  to 
siarket  and  borrow  theae. funds.    The  outcome  of  this  le  ;i;«r^^thia 
debtor  nation  made  up  of  e  debtor  W^^^.  ^  P"^'?"2puld^ 

idea  to  aave  the  notion  becauae  X  don't  think  In  ^^aelf  It  ^0"^°^ 
But  at  leaat  It  can  prepare  the  family  for  many  •^•ntuaUtl^ 
at  thlB  point  one  of  the  moat  Important  of  these  eventual it 
the  education  of  the  children  of  a  family. 

Some  eight  years  ago  a  group  of  people  from  throughout  the 
southeastern  United  Statea  who  work  in  the  area  of  fi^jnci*}  *  to 
were  called  together  for  a  meeting  in  AahvlUe,  North  Carolina 
dlBcuss  this  situation.    1  waa  privileged  to  be  a  psrt  of 
group,    in  our  discussions  we  dealt  with  the  history  that  ^ 
already  given  concerning  the  rlae  in  the  cost  of  education 
the  shrinking  of  the  sources  of  aaeiatance. 

Many  ideas  were  put  forth  and  diacuaaed.    The  basic  reality  that 
stood  out  waa  that  the  family  la  atill  the  prlmery  source  ot 
funda  for  payment  for  a  poet  aeeondery  education.    Now  the 
question  la  what  can  we  do  to  help  them.    The  overall  conclusion 
waa  that  we  need  to  educate  the  famlliea  very  aarly  as  to 
projected  cost  end  methods  of  meeting  that  cost  of  a  post- 
secondary  education.    It  would  ba  an  underatatement  if  X  "**7^_, 
many  ideaa  came  out  of  thla  meeting,  but  the  most  importenl 
waa  that  of  preparing  the  family  in  aome  manner  to  conaidaf 
varied  options  of  preparing  for  the  cost  of  a  post-aecondair 
education. 

When  I  returned  to  Jackson,  I  discussed  this  matter  with  s^* 
seven  people  In  varioua  fields  of  financial  expertise.  Tlis»'» 
aeven  people  agreed  that  over  a  period  of  time  they  would  P* 
willing  to  consider  ideas  as  to  how  best  a  family  should  P»^*P*" 
itself  tor  this  aventuellty.    I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  each 
these  people  for  the  work  end  time  that  they  put  Into  thii 
project.    Each  one  had  their  own  expertise  in  an  investment  riei« 
and  they  did  their  best  to  provide  Ideas  and  concepts  fro#  ^n***^ 
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orea  A^  a  way  for  a  family  to  prapara  for  tha  coat  of  a  poat- 
secondary  adueatlon.    All  of  thia  Is  well  and  good,  but  then  the 
que«tlon  ariaae  how  do  you  get  thla  Information  to  the  famlUea? 

For  many  yaera  X  have  had  the  opportunity  and  privlle9e  of 
epeaking  to  many  parent  group*  at  varioua  high  achoola  In  our 
etata  and  adjoining  atetea  concerning  the  coat  of  education  and 
how  to  pay  for  it.    Doing  thia  with  thia  age  group  le  Inportant 
but  It  la  alTnoat  too  late  to  help  the  family  help  Itaelf .  The 
thought  began  to  appear  in  diacuaalone  with  other  people  in 
financial  aid  aa  to  how  we  could  get  thia  information  to  the 
family  at  an  earlier  enough  time,    on  aeveral  occaalona  Z  aaked 
thoae  people  who  requeated  that  i  come  to  apeak  to  their  junlora 
and  aeniora  if  it  might  alao  be  poaaible  if  X  could  apeak  to  the 
parente  of  thoae  in  the  flrat  and  aecond  gradea.    Several  agreed 
that  thia  would  be  a  good  experiment  that  might  ahow  productivity 
•nd  they  were  gracloua  anough  to  arrange  auch  a  meeting.  The 
meetinge  were  eucceeaful  in  the  aenae  that  the  parente  ware 
receptive  but  alao  cautioua  aa  to  their  ability  to  put  aeide  auch 
funde.    The  next  aeveral  tlmee  that  I  carried  out  thia  procedure 
X  eaked  one  or  two  pereona  in  inveetmente  to  come  and  preaent 
different  wave  that  a  family  could  aet  aelde  funde  and  to  ahow 
them  the  profitability  of  auch  a  program.    thiB  waa  very 
eueceaaful  and  enlightening  to  theee  young  parente.  To 
undereUnd  that  by  aettmg  aelde  a  email  portion  of  funde  and  to 
i?S5?**?.^^  contribution  ae  they  wer«  able  did  not  eeea  as 
difficult  a  taak  ae  they  prevloualy  had  thought.    The  clincher 
wee  the  outcome  of  auch  a  aavlnga  plan  in  actual  funde  aaved. 

rSii^f^S'-.^!?***-"?*^"*^'  ^^^^  •  period  Bome  elx  monthe,  i 
approached  two  friende  of  mine  with  the  Jackeon  Public  Schoola 
concerning  the  poaaibility  of  aetting  up  a  pilot  program  to  do 
thie  type  of  activity  in  the  Jackeon  Public  Schoola.  Both 
pereona  ««ere  very  receptive  to  the  idem  and  were  willing  to  work 
With  me  concerning  auch  aa  undertaking,    onm  of  the  individuaia 
««in  the  couneeling  area  the  other  one  mrked  with  the 

?iSn2^2rj*^522^f  •  ^"^^       projecfi  aa  to  the 

i^JfS*  ^J*t  tha  parente  interested  in  attending  auch 

^  ^  ^^.2^^^^  preemntatlona  would  be 

S2!ii?  iS/m  ^''^^  Boeiething  of  velum  for  thoem  parente  or 
parent  whe  irould  be  preeent  at  the  meeting*    During  t^ie  time  x 

Pff?^clP»te  in  mmverml  axperlmes^tal 

SJiriJJtJf^*^  ^}J^^^  ^^}^^        private  achoole.    Through  theee 
presentatione  with  the  help  of  gualiflmd  financial  adviaore  we 
SS2?2  JS.!^***.!""*       Pf?««n*«tion  and  the  type  program  that 
would  beat  auit  an  overall  eituation. 

?h/^f"ip52f'*lL!?**S*P  ^®  the  participanta  from 

Sl^-fl®???"  Public  school  wae  to  retire  and  the  other  pereon 

iH,^^^^  ^        within  a  abort  period  of  time, 

ifcri  to  present  thia  prooram  to  othar  officials 

Hv??  '  •i*®  believe  will  be  readily  available  and  willing  to  work 
lilm  program.    Xt  ie  a  good  type  of  preaentation  and  It 

gate  to  the  parent  at  an  early  ataga.    it  ie  eom^thlng  that  le 
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not  original  ai  atatad  bafora  and  la  vary  almpla  but  It  la 
aosathlng  that  doaa  raqulre  affort  and  time* 

With  all  thla  aald,  Z  would  Xlka  to  raquaat  that  thla  aub- 
coamlttaa  glva  raai  conaldaratlon  to  th«  davelopnent  of  programe 
that  would  help  paranta  If  they  ara  willing  to  aava,    Alraady  the 
uaa  of  tha  Sarlaa  K  Savlnga  Pond  and  othar  tax  examptlon  for 
aducation  ara  a  atart  «nd  a  vary  good  atart^  but  other  braaka 
which  would  encourage  aavlng  liuat  com  forth.    It  la  vital  that 
the  young  parenta  realise  that  their  effort  will  be  profitable 
and  will  aaalat  in  providing  funda  for  their  child* a  education. 
I  would  alao  urge  the  aub-coiHRlttee  to  give  real  conaldaratlon  to 
the  developaient  of  projecta  which  encourage  the  young  parent  to 
participate  In  aavlnga  aa  a  aannar  of  not  only  providing  for 
education  but  for  aMrgenciaa  In  life  and  ratlrenant,  Hany 
private  groupa  are  doing  auch  prograaw  and  It  might  ba  soat 
uaeful  If  theae  efforta  could  be  Identified  and  tha  Infomatlon 
paaaad  on  to  thoae  of  ua  In  tha  area  of  poat  aacondary  aducation. 
We  cannot  rely  upon  tha  loan  aa  the  major  form  of  payment  for 
poat-aacondary  education.    Tha  conaaquance  of  auch  a  altuatlon 
would  be  dlaaatroua  to  tha  fa«lly,  poat-aacondary  aducation,  and 
the  nation* 


Raapactlvaly  aubmlttadi 


/    Jack  Xi  Woodward 
Irv  ^.Irecto^of  Student  Aid 
rrnancTal  Planning 
Mlllaapa  collage 
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Senator  Cochran.  Jack,  I  appreciate  your  being  here  and  giving 
us  that  perspective,  which  is  very  provoking  and  very  interesting, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  learn  from  some  of  your  comments  about 
how  important  and  how  we  need  to  emphasize  the  continued  im- 
portance of  these  contributions  to  higher  education  from  individ- 
uals and  families. 

I  will  be  able  to  discuss  this  with  you  in  a  bit  more  detail  after 
we  hear  from  Dr.  Ted  Alexander,  who  is  our  fmal  panelist  on  the 
second  panel.  Dr.  Alexander,  as  you  know,  is  president  of  Pearl 
River  Community  College.  I  remember  him  when  he  was  in  high 
school  administration  in  Pike  County,  a  good  friend,  one  of  our  fme 
resources  here  in  Mississippi. 

Ted,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Senator,  thank  you  very  much.  I  will  not  take 
but  5  minutes.  I  know  we  are  getting  close  to  the  break  and  I  want 
to  leave  a  minute  or  2,  in  case  you  have  any  questions. 

We  welcome  you  back  to  Mississippi  for  this  purpose  and  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that,  as  an  alumnus  of  Millsaps,  you  chose  this  particu- 
lar location  to  have  your  location. 

Our  national  community  college/junior  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  historically  provided  the  opportunity  for  high— quality, 
low-cost  education  and  occupational  training  to  students  with  voca- 
tional, technical  or  academic  aspirations.  We  have  welcomed  and 
served  individuals  from  all  socioeconomic  levels  of  society,  and  by 
doing  so,  we  have  opened  the  doors  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
otherwise  would  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  themselves  and  for  their  families. 

By  fulfilling  this  responsibility,  we  know  that  we  have  to  do  some 
what  we  call  futurist  planning  for  today,  for  tomorrow,  that  they 
know  people  have  an  opportunity  to  know  their  community  needs, 
both  students  and  the  general  community,  and  that  the  colleges 
have  an  opportunity  to  fully  analyze  our  resources  and  limitations, 
and  then  that  we  move  forward  to  act  with  the  assistance  of  both 
State  and  Federal  help  to  fulfill  our  mission,  based  on  those  compo- 
nents. 

The  major  issues  and  conditions  of  the  future  must  be  utilized  in 
the  programs  of  today,  so  that  the  citizens  of  the  year  2000,  which 
is  just  9  years  away,  are  prepared  to  be  productive.  The  mfigor 
issues  and  conditions  of  the  1990's  projected  to  the  year  2000  are  a 
global  economy,  free-market  socialism,  which  seems  to  be  desper- 
ately trying  to  assert  itself  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
at  this  time,  global  lifestyles,  cultural  nationalism,  and  small-time 
entrepreneurship,  which  we  in  Mississippi  community  colleges  are 
in  a  process  of  developing  through  our  own  small  business  develop- 
ment centers,  along  with  some  other  alternatives  to  a  welfare 
State. 

Too,  we  are  witnessing  some  significant  changes  in  the  workforce 
where  we  see  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  women  and  minori- 
ties, advances  in  biotechnological  research  and  applications,  which 
is  increasing  exponentially  at  this  time,  a  revival  of  interest  in 
spiritual  and  religious  issues  of  concern,  a  resurgence  of  individuf  i- 
ism  and  a  continuing  renaissance  of  the  arts,  which  we  are  pleased 
to  see  taking  place. 
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Our  community  colleges  are  increasingly  expected  to  supply  tech- 
nical skills  and  additional  means  for  processing  information.  This 
requires  some  additional  technology,  media  and  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  along  with  technicians  and  trainers  to  expedite 
the  utilization  of  same.  The  cost  of  equipment,  trainers  and  materi- 
als, at  a  time  when  less  dollars  are  available,  is  approaching  the 
point  where  it  is  almost  prohibitive. 

For  example,  a  very  basic  piece  of  equipment  for  a  robotic-CIM 
system  in  our  automated  manufacturing  program  at  Pearl  River 
Community  College  costs  us  $125,000,  and  yet  it  has  as  projected 
utilization  of  only  7  years.  A  classroom  mainframe  computer  setup 
costs  a  minimum  of  $145,000,  with  an  expected  productive  utiliza- 
tion of  only  3  to  5  years. 

Other  requirements  facing  us  are  trained  faculty  and  personnel 
who  must  have  ongoing  professional  development  to  remain  cur- 
rent, cultural  and  arts  education  for  global  understanding  and  indi- 
vidual needs,  support  services  for  students  and  linkages  with  other 
entities,  such  as  the  public  schools,  other  community  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  business  and  industry,  to  meet  the  needs  that  cannot 
be  met  by  one  entity,  just  in  and  of  itself. 

Preparing  17-year-old  high  school  graduates  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  can  no  longer  be  considered  the  college's  mcgor  effort.  The 
preparing  of  the  adult  and  young  person  by  providing  for  them  ad- 
ditional technical  skills  is  rapidly  becoming  the  norm.  Colleges  are 
increasingly  the  retraining  sites  for  the  young  and  the  adult  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

The  average  worker  will  change  jobs  almost  7  times  and  change 
major  occupations  a  minimum  of  3  times  within  a  lifetime.  The 
proportion  of  persons  16  to  24  years  old  will  shrink,  from  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  population  in  1985,  to  16  percent  by  the  year 
2000.  Over  90  percent  of  the  people  who  will  be  working  in  the  year 
2000  are  already  in  the  workforce. 

At  the  present  time,  for  the  next  decade,  3  out  of  4  above  mini- 
mum wage  jobs  will  require  some  education  or  technical  training 
beyond  high  school.  Several  mfiuor  studies  have  confirmed  the  fact 
that  80  percent  of  the  jobs  available  from  this  point  forward  to  the 
vear  2000  and  beyond,  will  requirt  some  technical  training  beyond 
high  school,  but  will  not  necessarily  require  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Our  2-year  colleges  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  education 
in  America.  More  than  5.7  million  students  are  attending  the  Na- 
tion's 1,200-plus  2-year  colleges,  66,000  of  those  in  Mississippi  com- 
munity colleges.  Pearl  River  Community  College  is  an  example  of 
this  growth,  where  enrollment  has  increased  above  the  national  av- 
erage every  year  for  the  last  5  years.  Our  enrollment  has  doubled 
since  1985. 

The  difference  in  average  monthly  earnings  is  most  significant 
for  those  receiving  this  additional  training  above  that  reflected  by 
a  high  school  diploma.  For  example,  persons  earning  an  associate 
degree  can  expect  to  earn  32.6  percent  more  salary  or  wages  than 
persons  holding  only  a  high  school  diploma. 

With  diminished  resources,  we  are  expected  to  serve  even  more  a 
population  that  must  have  additional  educational  services  over  an 
increasingly  longer  period  of  time.  We  cannot  overlook  the  popula- 
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tion  we  are  attempting  to  serve>  especially  in  an  area  that  is  re- 
quiring the  development  of  the  individual  on  a  long-term  basis. 

The  community  college  population  is  primarily  composed  of  sec- 
ondary school  transfers  and  the  adult  learner,  increasingly  the 
adult  learner.  The  needs  of  these  two  groups  are  different  and  re- 
quire diffei*ent  services  and  different  approaches  in  training  and 
retraining,  increasingly  retraining. 

The  new-age  student  requires  a  new-^e  support  system.  The  in- 
formation era  has  brought  about  a  new  family  structure,  workforce 
and  work  ethic,  social  mores  and  level  of  intellectual  processing. 
The  community  college's  effort  to  foster  the  total  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  this  new  population  we  see  coming  about  requires  new- 
age  thinking  and  new-age  programs,  which  will  require  some  addi- 
tional State  and  Federal  funding.  It  is  imperative  that  we  not  expe- 
rience a  reduction  in  funds  provided  thrcugh  either  State  funds  or 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  have  no  control  over  the  State 
funds,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  fact  that  you  influence  the  funding  at 
the  level  of  higher  education.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  willing  to 
and  think  we  should  be  held  accountable  for  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance of  our  students. 

The  current  funding  trends,  both  '^te  and  Federal,  will  not 
fully  address  the  future  occupational  t.  unin^  and  education  needs. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  authorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
include  funding  for  program  development  in  the  area  of  equipment, 
training,  support  services,  preventive  health  care  and  services,  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  biomedical 
and  biotechnology  development,  cultural  arts/global  education  and 
institutional  planning  and  networking  and  linking  with  other  con- 
sortia. 

We  must  be  sure  that  the  contribution  of  our  funds  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  institution's  training  population,  particularly  those 
with  the  most  obstacles  to  overcome,  so  that  the  door  does  not  close 
for  those  in  need  of  services  provided  by  the  colleges  in  Mississippi 
and  in  America. 

I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Alexander,  for 
your  comments.  It  is  an  important  thing  for  us  to  look  at  it.  I  think 
the  nontraditional  student  who  is  now  more  than  ever  realizing 
that  thev  need  to  go  back  to  college  and  they  need  to  pursue  fur- 
ther traming  to  upgrade  skills  and  deal  with  the  challenges  of  the 
modern  workplace. 

Dr.  Lamar  Alexander,  your  cousin— I  guess  you  are  not  related 
to  Lamar  Alexander  

Mr.  Alexander.  We  are  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  so  some- 
where along  the  line  we  might  have  been,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Cochran.  What  reminded  me  of  that  was  his  comments 
the  other  day,  at  his  hearing  when  we  were  confirming  him  as  the 
new  Secretary  of  Education,  he  was  talking  about  his  experience  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  People  talk  about  graduation  rates 
and  people  getting  through  college  in  4  years,  he  says  now,  more 
than  ever  l^fore,  people  are  taking  longer  to  graduate,  because 
they  are  working  while  they  are  going  to  school,  and  I  guess  that  is 
a  nontraditional  student  that  we  are  seeing  more  of  nowadays. 
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He  said,  usually  at  graduations,  you  had  parents  of  students  who 
were  there  to  witness  the  event  and  cheer  on  the  student  who  re- 
ceives his  diploma,  and  he  says  now  you  hear  from  out  in  the  audi- 
ence, "Way  to  go,  mom,"  or  ^'Hey,  dad,  that's  ^eat,"  people  going 
back  to  school  getting  their  degrees  later  in  life,  for  various  rea- 
sons. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  trying  to  emphasize  at  the 
Federal  level  is  support  for  literacy  training,  people  who  realize 
that  they  need  some  basic  skills  and  these  needs  have  been  ignored 
or  sort  of  hidden  in  the  past,  but  now  people  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize it  is  time  to  do  something  about  those. 

In  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  there  is  some  funding  for 
a  literacy  corps  program  in  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  you  have  seen  any  benefits  from  these  funds,  or 
whether  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  putting  greater  emphasis  on 
Federal  funds  to  support  activities  that  you  have  described  that 
you  are  engaged  in  there,  dealing  with  gender  gaps  and  some  of  the 
barriers  that  existed  in  the  workplace  and  in  the  education  setting, 

as  well.  ,    .    o . 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  most  startling  example  I  can  think  of  is  one 
that  is  f'iirly  recently.  As  you  know,  we  lost  the  Mississippi  Army 
ammunition  plant,  and  when  that  plant  closed,  we  had  over  1,700 
people  who  found  themselves  out  of  work,  and  960  of  them  lived  in 
Pearl  River  County  and  380  of  those  people  in  Hancock  County, 
which  is  immediately  adjacent  to  Pearl  River  County. 

We  were  able  to  secure  some  funding  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  some  EDWA  funds  in  this  instance,  and  we  did 
provide  over  a  year  of  retraining  efforts,  primarily  utilizing  some 
customized  software  with  PC's  for  those  people  that  enabled  them 
to  upgrade  their  skills,  upgrade  their  literacy  fields,  to  provide 
them  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  more  competitive,  to  compete  for 
some  jobs  that  were  going  to  be  available  at  NASA,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 

On  our  campus,  we  are  increasingly  utilizing  every  opportunity 
we  can  to  secure  funds  for  additional  literacy  training.  We  do  have 
many  nontraditional  students,  Senator,  who  come  to  us,  many  of 
whom  who  have  not  completed  high  school,  but  who  have  some 
very  basic  skills.  I  have  seen  in  the  last  5  years  a  lot  of  those  stu- 
dents complete  their  developmental  work,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  college,  earn  an  associate  degree  an  go  on  to  work  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

So,  yes,  we  will  need  to  continue  to  provide  some  resources  that 
need  to  be  made  available  to  assist  those  people  who  are  nontradi- 
tional, but  who  are  realizing  increasingly  that  if  they  do  not  have 
the  skills  that  it  takes  to  be  competitive  for  the  technical  jobs  that 
are  available  at  this  point  in  time,  then  they  are  doomed  to  a  life 
of  less  than  what  they  will  have  to  have,  in  order  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  remember  the  last  time  I  was  on  your 
campus,  I  was  impressed  with  the  relationship  you  had  developed 
with  NASA,  where  you  identified  jobs  in  the  future  that  they  ex- 
pected would  be  available  there  or  in  the  region.  Because  of 
projects  that  were  being  developed  at  NASA  for  which  skills  would 
be  needed  that  did  no>.  exist  in  the  workplace,  you  helped  design  an 
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education  program  to  try  to  equip  students  with  the  skills  2  and  3 
years  down  the  road  that  they  could  then  use  to  All  these  projected 
job  needs. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  are  fully  into  that. 

Senator  Cochran.  How  is  that  going? 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  going  real  well. 

Senator  Cochran.  And  has  that  been  a  success? 

Mr.  Alexander.  With  the  help  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  we 
have  completed  finally  the  construction  of  a  50,000  square-foot 
technology  training  center,  and  there  we  offer  instrumentation 
technology,  electronics  technology,  data  processing  technology, 
micro-computer  technology,  compute-assisted  drafting  and  design, 
along  with  some  other  technical  programs  that  will  assist  us  with 
the  relationship  that  we  have  established  with  NASA,  SFERDRA, 
Pan  American,  and  some  other  companies  that  are  located  at  the 
N^A  site,  to  train  for  skills  that  they  will  have  to  have  to  com- 
petitive for  jobs  that  they  will  have  available. 

Senator  Cochran.  How  many  students  do  you  have  right  now 
that  you  would  say  would  be  involved  at  Pearl  River  Community 
College  in  that  kind  of  training  program? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  technical  education? 

Senator  Cochran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Probably  between  400  and  500  at  this  point  in 
time,  but  that  does  not  include  those  students  who  we  have  in  a  co- 
op program  who  are  working  part-time  at  NASA,  and  it  does  not 
include  the  students  who  are  full-time  employees  at  those  plants, 
where  we  have  a  campus  set  up  at  NASA,  where  they  receive  some 
on-site  training. 

Senator  Cochran.  Are  there  Federal  funds  involved  in  those  pro- 
grams, supporting  those  programs?  If  so,  what  are  they? 
Mr.  Alexander.  No. 
Senator  Cochran.  There  are  not? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Only  vocational  funds  for  some  equipment.  As 
vou  know,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  support  that  we  have  to 
have  from  this  point  forward  to  increase  the  amount  of  dollars  that 
it  takes  to  purchase  the  kind  of  equipment  I  spoke  of  here,  in  order 
to  be  competitive  in  our  training  efforts. 

Senator  Cochran.  Is  that  available  to  you  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Very  little  of  it.  Very  little  of  it.  There  is  not 
enough  money  for  the  equipment  that  it  takes  to  support  that  type 
of  training. 

Senator  Cochran.  Ms.  Lee,  in  discussing  the  TRIO  program,  I 
was  looking  at  the  proposal  that  we  have  seen  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  modify  that  program.  Even  though  there  is  a 
requ 'st  for  a  significant  increase  in  funding  for  TRIO  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  from  the  Department  of  Education,  there  is  also  a  rec- 
ommendation that  Confess  consider  allocating  tiie  money  directly 
to  the  States  and  letting  the  States  distribute  it,  combining  it  into 
kind  of  a  block  grai  t  program  of  sorts.  You  may  have  touched  on 
this  and  commented  on  it  in  your  statement,  but  what  is  your  reac- 
tion to  that?  Even  if  we  would  receive  a  larger  amount  of  money, 
would  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  way  to  handle  it? 
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Ms.  Lbi.  We  certainly  need  additional  moneys  to  fund  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have.  One  of  the  things  that  I  did  before  this  hear- 
ing was  to  contact  project  directors  in  our  State,  and  they  all  indi- 
cated, with  the  exception  of  2,  that  they  could  use  additional 
moneys  now  to  serve  students  in  their  communities  and  at  their  in- 
stitutions,  so  we  certainly  are  in  favor  of  additional  moneys  to  tund 

^HoJ^erTwe  do  have  concerns  at  the  State,  regional  and  nation- 
al level  in  regard  to  the  block  grant  oroposal.  We  have  a  structure 
in  place  that  has  worked  and  worked  effectively  for  25  years.  Tlie 
fact  that  the  President  did  recommend  an  increase  in  funds  tor 
TRIO  I  think  speaks  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs  over  the 
years  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  block  grant  proposal 
would  insure  that  the  kinds  of  institutions  who  currently  receive 
that  money  would  continue  to  receive  the  money.  There  is  the  p<»- 
sibility  that  the  funding  agencies  would  be  different,  that  the  kinds 
of  institutions  who  receive  the  money  would  be  different,  that  the 
safeguards  that  we  have  sought  to  secure  over  the  25-year  history 
of  our  programs  would  no  longer  be  in  place. 

In  addition,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  same  population  that  we 
serve  in  our  programs-our  fund  is  specifically  to  assist  disadvan- 
taged  8tudente--w'ould  be  the  thrust  that  the  block  grants  would 
tele.  We  have  no  assurance  that  any  of  the  things  that  we  have 
worked  for  now  would  be  part  of  the  new  proposal. 

Senator  Cochran.  Mr.  Woodward,  I  was  interested  in  your  com- 
ments about  the  Series  E  savings  bond  program.  This  is  a  program, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  has  just  really  begun  Jan"?]^  °J.^«f* 
year,  where  families  with  annual  family  incomes  below^40jOOO  ar6 
eligible  to  earn  tax-free  interest  on  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  when  the 
proceeds  are  used  for  educational  purposes.  Do  you  think  this  is 
going  to  be  a  good  incentive  that  will  be  helpful  to  parents  who 
want  to  save  for  their  children's  educational  needs? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  incentive  for 
them.  For  a  long  time,  we  have  had  people  who  have  saved  through 
their  payroll  deduction  by  buying  Series  E  bonds,  who  have  done 
that  as  a  part  of  their  retirement  and  working  for  any  situation. 
But  still  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  out  there  who  are  not 
even  aware  that  this  exists  at  this  time  and,  therefore,  the  infor- 
mation has  to  get  out  to  them.  .     .       ^.  i 

I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed  at  the  $40,000  cap  that  is  on  there  also, 
because  the  people  who  are  going  to  really  have  to  pay  for  it  who 
will  not  qualify  for  Federal  programs  or  State  programs  of  tinan- 
cial  aid  are  going  to  the  ones  that  have  to  pay  the  burden  of  the 
bill  and  they  are  the  ones  who  should  have  the  opportunity  and  ad- 
vantage of  doing  this.  1  also  think  it  would  help  those  with  a  lesser 
income.  The  cap  bothers  me  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  is  too  low.  I 
think  it  at  least  ought  to  cover  middle-income,  whatever  that  is,  de- 
pending on  whichever  sUtus  you  are  in. 

Senator  Cochran.  President  Bush  has  also  recommended  that 
Congress  institute  a  tax  incentive  plan  called  a  family  savings 
plan,  much  like  an  individual  retirement  account  that  we  were  fa- 
miliar with  several  years  ago,  so  that  accumulation  of  a  fund  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  if  they  are  go  g  to  be  used  for  educational 
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purposes  within  the  family  or  to  buy  a  home  for  the  first  time. 
That  has  been  his  recommendation  to  the  Congress. 

Congress  has  not  enacted  that  yet,  but  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
that,  m  your  judgment,  would  be  a  good  thing,  also,  to  be  an  incen- 
tive to  encourage  that  kind  of  savings. 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial,  because,  as 
you  know,  there  is  an  outcry,  for  the  IRA  to  come  back  into  exist- 
ence as  it  was  prior.  But  anything  of  that  type  will  give  the  family 
the  opportunity  to  see  that  there  will  be  results  at  the  end  of  their 
savings  and  what  it  can  do. 

One  of  the  7  men  and  women  that  I  talked  with  have  what  I 
think  is  the  best  idea  of  all.  You  do  not  save  for  education,  you 
save  for  retirement  and  the  crises  that  exist  between  now  and  the 
Ume  of  retirement,  and  education  becomes  one  of  those  crises. 
Therefore,  any  part  that  you  save  or  any  way  that  you  come  up 
with  an  amount,  such  as  the  IRA  that  would  give  this  opportunity, 
the  Series  E,  bonds  or  whatever,  would  definitely  help  the  family, 
but  we  are  still  with  the  problem  of  getting  the  information  to  the 
people. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  program  that  you 
have  started  here  at  Millsaps  to  acquaint  parents  and  others  at 
earlier  ages  of  the  opportunities  they  have  to  provide  for  their  own 
education  needs.  These  are  certainly  important  things  to  remember 
and  to  get  started.  We  need  more  of  that  kind  of  leadership 
throughout  the  country,  I  think,  so  I  congratulate  you  and  your  col- 
leagues for  what  you  are  doing. 

.Right  now,  we  will  take  a  break.  There  is  some  coffee  outside  the 
hearing  room.  We  will  reconvene  in  about  10  minutes,  at  which 
time  we  will  have  our  third  panel. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Cochran.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  reconvene  our  hearing  with  our  third  panel  of  witnesses 
for  our  morning  session.  I  am  reminding  everyone  that  we  are 
going  to  have  an  afternoon  session,  as  well. 

The  panel  we  have  with  us  at  this  time  at  the  witness  table  in- 
cludes Mr.  Edward  Moore,  who  is  here  to  tell  us  about  Mississippi 
Skills  2000,  he  is  president  of  Moore  Career  College;  Dr.  Charlotte 
Tullos,  who  is  director  of  career  development  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Mississippi;  Dr.  Sandra  Burkett,  who  is  the  director  of 
the  writing/thinking  project  at  Mississippi  State  University;  and 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Williams— Nate,  as  his  friends  call  him— who  is  a 
student  at  the  writing/thinking  class  at  Mississippi  State  Universi- 
ty. , 

This  panel's  topic  for  discussion  with  us  this  morning  is  prepar- 
ing a  world  class  workforce.  We  appreciate  all  of  you  being  here, 
and  we  will  ask  Mr.  Moore  to  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  MOORE,  PRESIDENT,  MOORE  CAREER 
COLLEGE;  DR.  CHARLOTTE  TULLOS,  DIRECTOR,  CAREER  PLAN- 
NING AND  PLACEMENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  MISSISSIP- 
PI; DR.  SANDRA  BURKETT,  DIRECTOR,  WRITING/THINKING 
PROJECT.  MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY;  AND  NATHANIEL 
WILLIAMS,  STUDENT,  MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Dixon,  for  invit- 
ing us  here  today. 

As  you  said,  I  am  Edward  Moore,  president  of  Moore  Career  Col- 
lege, but  also  State  captain  of  Skills  2000.  Skills  2000  is  a  coalition 
of  State  representatives,  government  representatives,  industry 
leaders,  educators,  private  career  school  students,  graduates  and 
others,  who  are  assembled  to  promote  the  awareness  of  the  role 
that  private  career  colleges  take  in  educating  today's  generation 
for  tomorrow's  workforce. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  here  to  share  with  you  my  views 
and  look  forward  to  being  involved  in  the  structuring  of  Mississip- 
pi's idea  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  also 
want  to  thank  you  for  bringing  this  hearing  to  Mississippi.  We  here 
in  Mississippi  appreciate  that. 

Our  State  is  strongly  committed  to  postsecondary  education  and 
to  the  producing  of  a  skilled  workforce.  We  here  in  Mississippi 
expect  an  economic  growth  over  the  next  10  years.  It  is,  however, 
dependent  upon  the  wiprovement  of  the  human  capital  here  in  the 
State.  Without  improvement  of  human  capital  or  without  the 
sources  of  human  capital,  we  will  not  be  competitive  in  a  global 

market.  ,  ,  , 

A  report  recently  from  the  Mississippi  Institute  of  Higher  Learn- 
ing said,  "Improved  education  and  skill  levels  will  hold  the  key  to 
our  future."  We  agree  with  that.  We  also  feel  that  the  quality  of 
education  and  how  well  this  education  is  matched  to  industry 
needs  and  market  trends  will  also  be  a  key  in  unleashing  the  eco- 
nomic power  that  Mississippi  is  going  to  enjoy  and  also  the  United 
States. 

Private  career  colleges  are  prepared  to  help  meet  this  challenge. 
We  are  going  to  help  through  iiands-on  and  career-specific  training, 
liirough  these  two  areas,  we  have  become  appreciated  by  employ- 
ers in  these  areas  and  our  students. 

Senator,  presently,  one-half  of  all  of  our  Nations  .itry-level 
skilled  workforce  is  produced  by  private  career  colleges.  Many  of 
our  students  turn  to  the  private  career  college  for  training  or  for 
retraining  in  programs  as  varied  as  health  care,  business,  business 
management,  transportation  and  other  crafts. 

There  are  approximately  1.5  million  students  being  served  today 
by  the  approximately  2,000  private  career  schools  in  the  Nation. 
With  these  schools,  we  produce  approximately  1  million  graduates 
a  year.  And  with  an  80  percent  placement  rate  nationally,  that 
means  we  are  putting  800,000  people  into  the  workforce,  as  contrib- 
uting members  to  the  tax-paying  community  every  year. 

The  greatest  demand  that  we  are  now  seeing  is  for  business  sup- 
port occupations,  such  as  accounting,  secretarial,  and  word  process- 
ing. In  fact,  the  private  career  school  sector  provides  approximately 
36  percent  of  the  Nation's  needs  in  these  areas. 
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We  here  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  are  projecting  approximately 
9,000  newjobs  that  are  going  to  be  created  within  tne  next  12  to  18 
months.  The  laivest  portion  of  these  will  be  in  the  private  sector, 
particularly  in  the  service  industries.  Of  these  9,000  iobs,  approxi- 
mately 6,000  of  these  are  going  to  need  specific  technical  career 
training. 

Now,  the  strength  of  the  private  career  school  industry  is  the 
ability  to  respond  to  rapid  changes,  rapid  changes  in  the  industry 
and  the  workforce  then  take  these  changes  and  apply  immediately 
to  the  learning  environment,  and  we  do  this  with  private  capital 
for  our  equipment  needs. 

An  example  of  this  was  in  late  in  1987,  we  have  advisory  councils 
for  all  of  our  programs.  These  advisory  councils  are  made  up  of 
business  leaders  and  employers  who  hire  our  students.  They  came 
to  us  and  suggested  that  we  change  our  software  program  from 
Display  Write  to  WordPerfect,  because  it  was  becoming  the  number 
one  software.  This  was  accomplished  within  an  8-week  period  in 
our  schools.  Within  8  weeks,  we  are  now  teaching  our  graduates 
WordPerfect. 

It  is  through  this  type  of  close  relationship  with  the  marketplace 
and  our  advisory  committee  members  that  we  are  able  to  keep  our 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  changing  trends  of  the  marketplace.  It  is 
also  because  of  this  symbiotic  relationship  that  the  private  career 
school  is  able  to  place  80  percent  of  its  graduates  nationwide. 

Due  to  the  career-specinc  and  the  concentrated  hands-on  training 
that  the  students  get  in  the  private  career  schools,  we  graduate  ap- 

Kroximately  66  percent  of  our  students  nationally.  Now,  this  could 
e  compared  to  46  percent  in  community  colleges  and  33  percent  in 
the  Job  Corps.  Now,  while  these  groups  of  students  are  experienc- 
ing graduation  and  success,  opportunities  are  drying  up  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  only  a  high  school  diploma. 

In  fact,  the  hourly  wage  for  the  25-  to  34-year-old  male  high 
school  graduate  actually  fell  over  18  percent  in  real  terms  from 
1973  to  1989. 

I  am  by  no  means  suggesting  that  the  private  career  school  edu- 
cation is  an  end-all  solution.  It  is  not.  It  is  just  an  alternative.  The 
community  colleges,  the  4-year  schools,  the  private  4-year  schools, 
they  offer  options  who  firmly  embrace  their  participation.  In  fact,  I 
am  a  product  of  that  4-year  institution  environment. 

However,  we  feel  that  each  student  should  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  alternative  to  choose  his  career  path  and,  with  that  choice 
of  career  path,  the  choice  of  the  type  of  postsecondary  education  he 
should  be  given,  because  the  kind  of  postsecondary  education  that 
a  student  chooses  will  have  a  direct  result,  a  direct  ramification  on 
the  type  of  lifestyle  and  socioeconomic  status  that  he  is  going  to 
have  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Now,  the  private  career  school  educates  the  forgotten  half.  Na- 
tionally, we  see  approximately  20  percent  of  the  people  that  com- 
plete high  school  actually  wind  up  having  a  4-year  degree.  What 
happens  to  the  other  80  percent  of  our  students?  Where  do  they  get 
trained?  Where  do  they  get  educated? 

Well,  many  of  those  go  to  other  schools.  Some  come  to  our 
schools.  All  of  these  students  that  do  not  get  the  4-year  school 
training,  which  I  Wc<*8  a  product  of,  they  still  must  contend  with  the 
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social  and  economic  complexities  today  of  modern  life.  Skills  that 
many  of  us  were  able  to  learn  at  an  early  date,  but  due  to  some  of 
their  economic  and  social  conditions,  they  do  not  get  the  opportuni- 
ty  to  learn  these  skills.  We  address  these  skills  verv  early  in  our 
programs,  lifelong  skills,  skills  that  balance  checkbook^.,  so  that 
these  students  can  exist  in  life  and  within  our  programs. 

As  a  career  school  owner,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  short  time 
to  discuss  some  misconceptions,  possibly,  about  our  sector  of  post- 
secondary  education.  There  has  been  much  debate  recently  on  the 
default  rates,  the  default  issue.  The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
is  I  really  do  not  feel  that  is  a  reflection  of  the  quality  of  education 
or  the  quality  of  the  institution.  However,  it  could  very  well  be  a 
reflection  of  the  population  that  school  decides  to  serve. 

The  default  rate  with  the  private  career  school  has  experienced  a 
14  percent  drop  since  1987  to  the  most  recent  published  statistics. 
Now,  this  was  accomplished  before  any  Federal  legislation  was  re- 
cently passed  addressing  the  default  issue.  Most  of  this  was  a  result 
of  the  default  initiatives  of  AICS  and  NATTS  and  other  associa- 
tions. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  the  big  factor  is  defaults  are  not  an  indica- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  educational  process,  but,  rather,  an  indi- 
cation or  a  reflection  of  the  population  served,  or,  better  yet,  possi- 
bly some  of  these  schools  have  made  a  commitment  to  serve  all  of 
the  students,  regardless  of  their  socioeconomic  status. 

A  quick  thumbnail  sketch  of  students  in  Mississippi  private 
career  colleges:  28  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000,  these  are  family  incomes;  63  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents have  incomes  of  less  than  $9,000,  this  is  poverty  level. 

My  school,  unfortunately,  has  a  default  rate  of  32  percent.  Some 
people  fear  that  may  be  high.  An  example,  because  of  this  default 
rate,  two  banks  recently  have  stopped  making  loans  to  students  at- 
tending my  schools,  and  this  is  referenced  in  the  written  text.  This 
disheartens  me,  to  see  many  dreams  stamped  out,  not  by  a  lack  of 
energy  or  desire  and  enthusiasm,  but  possibly  a  lack  of  access. 

Also,  it  is  my  opinion  that  much  of  the  default  problem  is  due  to 
a  grant/loan  imbalance.  During  the  1980's,  there  was  a  mcgor  shift 
to  move  the  vehicle  of  financing  postsecondary  education  from 
grants  to  loans.  In  1980,  41  percent  of  the  tuition  costs  were  cov- 
ered by  grants.  Today,  only  26  percent  is  covered. 

Now,  we  have  to  remember  that  this  means  even  the  neediest 
student  who  attends  a  school  is  most  often  given  a  burdensome 
debt.  We  also  have  to  remember  that  28  percent  of  these  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000. 

Another  example  is  in  Mississippi.  In  comparing  1989  to  1990, 
there  is  an  increase  of  21  percent  in  student  loans. 

I  hope  we  have  addressed  some  of  the  issues  of  the  workforce, 
how  we  participate  in  the  role  that  private  career  schools  play  in 
developing  a  workforce,  and  it  is  by  no  mistake  that  many  policy- 
makers feel  that  this  legislation,  this  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  may  be  the  most  important  social  issue  that  this 
Congress  addresses.  This  legislation  will  impact  anybody  who  has  a 
dream  of  postaecondary  education.  On  a  broader  scale,  it  will  solidi- 
fy our  Nation's  commitment  to  e<iucation,  education  opportunities 
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for  all,  the  poor  and  the  affluent,  and  to  producing  a  skilled  Ameri- 
can workforce. 

We  realize  that  time  is  short.  We  have  students  that  are  in  at- 
tendance today  and  they  ask  that,  if  you  have  time  during  the 
lunch  break,  they  would  like  to  visit  with  you,  and  also  they  ask 
that  we  extend  the  invitation  to  you  and  your  staff  to  visit  any  of 
our  schools,  if  you  could  fit  that  into  your  busy  schedule.  We  know 
you  are  quite  busy. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  lunch 
break.  We  had  hoped  to  have  one. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  thank  you. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here  and 
being  a  part  of  our  panel  on  building  a  world  class  workforce. 
Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moore  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 
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MRBPAIBD  OTATBIBirr  OT  iOL  MOORE 

Mr,  Chalnan,  good  aoming.    My  nama  la  Edward  Moore,  and  1 
am  praiidant  o£  Moora  Caraar  Collaga  hara  in  Jackson  and  alio  head 
of  a  atata-wida  coalition  —  Misiiiaippi  Skilla  2000  —  which 
oonsiatf  of  industry  and  state  govamaant  raprasantativas,  private 
oaraar  sehool  students «  officials  and  graduates  to  promote 
awareness  of  private  career  schools  and  colleges  role  In  preparing 
today's  generation  for  tomorrow's  workforce.    I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  share  my  visws  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  on  these  issues. 

First,  let  me  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  holding  this 
hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  here  in 
Miasissippi.    Our  state  is  strongly  committed  to  postsecondary 
education  and  producing  a  skilled  workforce.    As  a  recent 
advertising  campaign  by  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Economic  and 
Community  Development  states  Mississippi  is  "The  State  of  Change." 

Over  the  next  ten  years  economic  growth  in  Mississippi  is 
expected  to  be  spurred  by  the  goods-producing  sectors  of 
manufacturing  and  agriculture  and  the  service-producing  sectors  of 
service  and  transportation.    Though  consistent  with  national 
projections,  this  employment  growth  is  dependent  on  a  number  of 
factors.    The  improvement  of  human  capital  both  here  in 
Mississippi  and  the  nation  will  bt  critical  to  the  state's  ability 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  globalized  marketplace.  As  a  report 
from  the  Mississippi  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  said 
"Improved  education  and  increased  skill  levels  will  hold  the  key 
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to  Mls«issippi*s  future  in  tmmm  of  thm  mtmf^M  ability  to  produce 
top-qua.lity  products  in  the  coap^titivc  oconomic  onvironaont . " 
Tha  quality  of  aducation  and  how  vail  this  aducation  is  aatchad  to 
tha  amployers  naads  and  urkat  trands  will  ba  a  }cay  to  unlaashing 
tha  aconomic  povar  in  Mississippi  and  tha  nation. 

Privata  caraar  achools  and  collagas  ara  praparad  to  halp  us 
Daat  this  challanga.    Through  tha  hands-on  and  caraar  spacific 
training  thay  provida  thair  students,  thay  hava  forgad  unique 
relationships  with  airployers  and  students.    Thasa  relationships 
will  play  an  important  role  in  building  a  skilled  workforce. 

EMPLOYERS  ^  DEMAND  XND  SUPPLY  RBIATIOWSHIP 

Last  year,  trade  and  technical  schools  produced  about  one* 
half  of  tha  nation's  trained  entry-level  workers.    Killions  of 
unskilled  Americans  turn  to  trade  and  technical  schools  to  learn  a 
narketable  job  skill.    These  students  are  enrolled  in  programs 
varying  from  health,  business  aanagaaent  and  support  to  general 
technologies  such  as  transportation  and  crafts.    The  two  largest 
private  career  school  associations  are  the  Association  of 
Independent  Schools  and  Colleges  and  the  National  Association  of 
Trade  and  Technical  schools.    They  serve  nearly  1.5  aillion 
people,  attending  more  than  2 ,000  private  career  colleges  and 
schools  nationwide.      The  following  chart  shows  the  type  of 
training  these  students  receive: 


Annual  inrollMnt  in  KATTS/UC8  Aoer«dittd 
Schools  bjr  Typo  of  School  (1989) 


Frograa  Clustor 


Alliod  Hoalth 

Arto  and  Conunlcatlon 

Baoinooa  Kanagoaant  anO  Xarkatln? 

Bttolnooo  Support  and  oporatlona 

Bnginaorlng,  Sclanoo  and  Ralatad 

TochnoioQiao 
Oonaral  Taohnologloo^  Tranaportationi 

and  CraCUo 
Social  and  Paraonal  Sarvlcai 
othar  Prograas 


KnrollMnt 
(rull-ti»a) 


KAns 

71,909 
33,947 
13,183 
51,898 


AXCS 

52,993 
4,862 
84,838 
289,841 


58,886  52,849 

220,641  11,175 

14,013  14,420 

284,064  232,162 


Total 


747,301  722,440 


Tha  iaportanca  of  privata  caraor  •choola  and  coHagaa  to  tha 
nation* a  aconony  la  danonatratad  through  tha  vay  thay  match  a 
aupply  of  trainad  individuals  to  tha  damanda  off  tha  labor  forca. 

Slnca  tha  lata  19709,  twanty  million  naw  jobs  hava  boan 
eraatad  In  tha  Unitad  Stataa.    With  thia  aconomic  growth,  thara 
has  baan  a  dramatic  incraaaa  in  tha  usa  off  tachnology  by  tha  labor 
force,  and  tha  mova  from  manufacturing  to  sarvicaa.  Ninaty 
parcant  of  tha  jobs  craated  aince  tha  lata  1970a  hava  bean  in  tha 
service  and  information  sectors  of  the  economy. 

By  the  year  2000,  nearly  80  parcant  of  the  jobs  will  be  in 
the  aervlce  industry  in  areas  such  as  health  care  and  date 
processing.    The  following  chart  shows  the  anticipated  growth  in 
certain  occupations,  the  annual  demand  for  new  workers,  and  the 
gap  between  the  numtocrs  we  are  now  training  and  the  numbers  we 
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vill  riMd  In  th«  yMr  2000. 

S0tlBiat«d  «nd  Proj«ct«d  Siq^loyam^  and 
Conparlacn  of  Labor  DMand  vlth  Xaatitutional  Supply* 


Prograa/ 

Occupation 
Cluatar 

EmployMnt 
(in  Thoua.) 
1980  aooo 

Parcant 
Chanqa 

Annual 
Oamand 

Currantly 
Enrol lad 

Xlllad 
Kaalth 

2,361 

3i226 

36.6% 

397,977 

124,902 

Arta  and  X|357 
ConuBunications 

1,49S 

13.9% 

129,992 

38,809 

Buainaaa 

17,816 

21,623 

21.4% 

570,308 

77,821 

Mgt  and  Markating 

Buainaaa      16il21    20,463  12.9%      2,658,503  341,699 

Support  and  Oparationa 

Enoinaaring  2,404      3,493         49.3%         146,855  109,735 
Scianca  and  Ralatad  Taehnoiogiaa 

Canaral        11,450    12,621         10.2%      1,363,782  231,816 
Tachnologlas,  Tranapertation,  and  Crafta 

Social  8,094      9,686         19.7%      1,152,103  26,433 

and  paraonal  Sarvicaa 

*iOoGupatlenal  Projacts  and  Training  Data,  1988  adition,  u;j. 
Dapartnant  of  Labor,  Buraau  of  Labor  Statiatica. 

Tha  greataat  danand  for  vorkars  ia  in  buainaaa  support 
oecupationa  such  as  accountants,  ganaral  offica  vorkars, 
aacratarias  and  word  procaaaora.    Mora  than  340,000  atudanta  ara 
anrollad  in  aducational  prograaa  for  buainaaa  aupport  positions. 
Of  this  supply,  36  parcant  cova  from  privata  caraar  achoola.  Also 
tha  astinatad  annual  daaand  of  1.3  aillion  workers  in  tha  ganeral 
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•nrollAitnt  of  231,816  eeudtnts  in  thasa  fields  which  has  bMost 
ov«r  35  percent  of  the  total  aupply. 

Here  in  Misaieeippi,  private  career  schools  and  colleges  are 
doing  their  part  to  train  skilled  workers  in  a  variety  of 
technical  fields  ranging  from  coaputer  programming,  health  oarer 
travel  and  tourism  to  transportation* 

Last  year  alone,  8,889  students  were  enrolled  in  private 
career  schools  and  colleges  in  Mississippi  and  3,587  graduated  in 
these  technical  fields. 

In  Mississippi,  8,800  new  jobs  will  be  added  to  our  economy 
in  the  next  year.    Of  those  new  jobs,  the  highest  increase  will  ba 
in  the  private  sector  particularly  in  the  service  industries. 
Five-thousand  nine-hundred  new  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  service 
sector  requiring  specific  career  education. 

An  important  component  of  all  private  career  school  programs 
is  the  ability  to  incorporate  the  rapid  changes  occurring  in  the 
job  marketplace  to  the  actual  learning  program  in  the  school.  For 
instance,  at  Moore  Career  College,  each  particular  program  has  a 
Business  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  employers  in  the  local 
community  who  oversee  trends  in  that  field  and  relay  these  changes 
to  our  curriculum  developers  and  instructors.    In  1988,  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  for  our  word  processing  program  relayed 
to  us  the  importance  of  the  word  perfect  computer  program  over  the 
display  write  we  were  teaching.    In  eight  weeks  time  from  that 
disclosure,  we  were  able  to  input  this  change  into  cur  program 
offerings. 
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It  is  through  th«  fundamental  oversight  of  theit  councils  Md 
othsr  cowBUnity  ntnbers  that  privats  carttr  ichooli  and  collagea 
ara  abla  to  kaap  thair  "fingari"  on  tha  pulia  of  rapid 
taohnological  ehanga  in  any  of  our  caraar  fialda.    Proa  tha 
privata  caraar  school  to  tha  local  business,  aach  has  raalisad  tha 
iaportant  sywbiotio  relationship  they  have,  to  produce  skilled 
workers  for  local  industries. 

To  successfully  ssrva  tha  businesses  in  our  communities, 
privata  career  schools  employ  professionals  from  ths  various 
industries  to  administar  instruction.    As  a  recant  U.S.  News  6 
world  Report  article  stated  when  discussing  changes  in  MBA 
programs  th*.t  focused  on  bringing  real -world  concerns  into  the 
classroom t    The  switch  in  response  to  the  ongoing  economic 


product  development  and  production  is  key  to  national  prosperity. 
The  schools  face  ever  incrsaslng  pressure  to  adjust  to  the  needs 
of  their  customers  —  employers  and  students." 

Through  these  close  ties  to  the  business  community,  at  tcoore 
career  College  we  are  abla  to  place  on  average  80  percent  of  our 
graduates  in  jobs  in  related  fields. 

Additionally,  because  of  the  career-specific  and  hands-on 
training  our  students  receive,  66  percent  graduate  from  private 
career  school  education  programs  nationwide.    This  is  compared  to 
tha  46  percent  graduation  rate  of  community  colleges  and  the  33 
percent  completion  rate  for  Job  Corp  programs. 


and  also  to  a  growing  conviction  that  improving 
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GRADUATION  RATES 
TMflTiTUTTQW  ffRftPVATIQH  PATB 

FRIVATE  CAREER  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES  611 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
PRIVATE  FOUR  YEAR 

PUBLIC  FOUR  YEAR  3«% 
JOB  CORP  33% 

A  numbfir  o£  influential  itudies  hav«  b««n  done  regarding  tha 
atatus  of  our  young  peopla.    Rathar  than  rahaahing  many  of  tha 
atatiaticB  which  I  know  many  of  us  our  familiar  with       I  would 
juttt  li)ca  to  highlight  a  fawx 

o       tha  population  with  four  or  nora  yaara  of  aducatlon 

bayond  high  school  is  16  percent; 
o       33.5%  of  our  nation's  population  «^6d  25  and  over  does 

not  have  a  high  school  diploma ; 
o       2.49  million  students  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1988-89,  an  8.6  percent  decrease  since  1980-81;  and 
o       30%  of  elementary  and  secondary  public  school  students 
are  minorities,  but  only  18.4%  of  college  students  are 
from  minority  groupa. 
These  figures  suggest  that  a  large  portion  of  our  population 
specifically  the  age  group  17-24  years  old  are  "falling  through 
the  cracks."    The  W.T.  Grant  Foundation  called  this  group  "The 
Forgotten  Half**  and  asked  what  happens  when  they  tragically  drop 
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put  of  high  school?  Tht  ansvtr  It  so«ud  not  only  tncoapiitod 
eontoquaneos  to  our  •du;:«tlon  •ystom,  but  also  our  •conomlo  voll*- 
boing  aa  vail. 

As  a  r<ic«nt  U.S.  N«va  a  World  Raport  nrticla  atlpulattd,  ^Xn 
a  ravaraal  from  tha  ia70a,  highar  aduoation  nov  holds  out  huga 
ttonatary  ravarda  Cor  Aatricana  laavin?  many  who  hava  only  high 
achool  aduoationa  on  a  downward  path.    Amid  a  boos  in  eollaga 
attandanec  in  tha  tarly  1970s,  tha  av«rag«  graduata  eamad  juat 
1S%  »or«  than  a  pa«r  with  a  high  school  diploaa.    But  by  1986, 
with  juat  on«  out  of  four  high  achool  graduates  going  on  to 
eollaga  that  higher  sducation  prauiua  had  risan  to  SO  p«rc«nt. 
rar  nora  than  just  r«v%rding  workars  with  skills  such  aa  tha 
ability  to  raad  bayond  a  ssvsnth  grads  Isval,  tha  soonoay  ia 
ahovsring  its  bountiss  en  psopl*  who  srs  paid  to  think!  Softwara 
daaignars,  lavysrs,  snginaars.    Ksanvhila,  opportiinitisa  ara 
drying  up  for  nilliona  with  only  high  achool  dsgrssa.    Tha  hourly 
wag^^a  of  3S-to-34-ysar*old  mala  high  school  graduates  fall  18.3% 
in  real  tsrna  from  1973  to  1989.** 

Hs  aaea  to  ba  sentencing  a  Isrge  proportion  of  our  population 
to  a  cycle  of  unemploymsnt,  poverty  end  welfare  without  giving 
them  the  reaourcea  or  the  understanding  to  achieve  their  own 
American  dream. 

As  a  private  achool  dirtctor,  i  by  no  means  sa  suggesting 
that  s  vocational  education  is  the  end-ell  solution  —  but  what  I 
am  auggesting  is  that  each  student  should  ba  given  tha  opportunity 
and  the  alternative  to  choose  the  type  of  postsacondary  education 
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tn.y  wish  to  pur.u..    And  th.  kind  of  post.ocond.ry  oducation 
thoy  chooi.  vill  hav.  dir.et  ra.ificttion.  to  t^.  «tttur«  .ocUl 
and  •conoBic  w«ll  being  of  tho  individual. 

m  Mi««iaaippi,  »•  w.  go  through  the  adueat  ,on  proe.a.  wa 
notic.  .ariou.  daclinaa  in  attandanc:    50%  do  not  graduate  fro» 
high  achooX-of  tha  50%  who  go  onto  po.tiecondary  education  40-45% 
of  theae  do  not  graduate  fro«  the.e  institution..    Thi.  leave.  15- 
20%  of  our  .tudent  population  oo»pleting  their  education.  But 
What  about  the  other  75-80%?    What  happen,  to  them?    In  our  own 
teraa,  they  are  Miaaiaaippi'.  "forgotten  half." 

Let  me  give  you  at  least  a  portion  of  the  answer:  the 
national  private  career  school  student  profile  is: 
o       76%  Wonen 
o       40%  Minorities 
o       54%  Financially  Independent 
e       47%  Less  than  $11,000  incono 

o       29%  Attended  or  graduated  from  another  postsecondary 
institution. 

in  regard  to  those  students  who  hiva  not  earned  a  high  achool 
diploma,  many  ability-to-benefit  (ATB)  student,  can  be  served  at 
private  career  school,  and  colleges: 

o       9%  of  private  career  school  stud.nt.i  did  not  receive  a 
high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  prior  to  enrolling 
in  a  privata  caraar  school, 
o       Of  the  private  career  school  student,  who  are  ATB,  42% 
are  less  than  24  years  old,  21%  are  24-29  years  old,  and 
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37%  ar«  old«r  thtn  th«  19*  of  so. 
o      37%  art  vhittt;  2t%       black;  28%  tr«  Hispanic;  tnd  7% 
at«  oth«r  rtM«  or  •thnio  groups^  including  Aiitna  and 
AMarican  Indians. 
In  aarly  1990  r  Moora  Caraar  CoUaga  anrollad  103  ATB 
atudanta  and  juat  about  half  of  tha  group  graduatad  for  a  48% 
rata.    Currantly,  thara  ia  ovar  a  70%  placanant  rata  for  ATB 
atudanta . 

Thara  ara  no  uniqua  problama  to  placing  any  of  our  atudanta. 
Tha  auccaas  of  our  aducation  programs  ia  baaad  in  a  larga  part  to 
tha  holiatic  approach  wa  taka  to  our  atudanta.    Tha  kay  to 
•duoational  achiavaaiatit  raguiras  nore  than  simply  paying  tuition 
and  attanding  daaaas.    Thay  must  of  tan  also  contand  with  tha  many 
social  and  acononie  oomplaxitias  of  nodam  lifa  ~  lifa  akilla 
that  many  of  ua  laarn  aarly,  but,  dua  to  thair  acononie  and 
aocial  eircuastancas,  many  hava  not  had  tha  opportunity  to  laarn. 

It  doas  taka  as  wa  all  know,  a  cartain  amount  of  stamina  and 
undaratanding  to  work  our  way  through  tha  diffarant  finanolal  aid 
prograna  and  I  an  paid  to  undaratand  tham.    So,  for  atudanta  juat 
atarting  out  on  thair  own  aducation  caraar,  tha  financial  aid 
prograxna  appear  to  ba  at  beat  incomprahansibla  and  at  worat 
irraaponaibla.    To  aolve  this  dilamaa,  most  privata  caraar  schools 
and  collagas  not  only  taach  thair  students  a  skill,  but  also  give 
tham  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  world  out  there  through  counseling 
and  introduction  icita  which  outline  financial  aid  programs  and 
their  rasponaibilities  —  giving  tham  a  sense  of  ownership  toward 
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ttimiv  own  fintncial  and  •dueatlonal  «utur««. 

nm"^  <irWftflT..»  MTi  CQtLEGEa 

AS  a  priv.ta  achool  ewnar,  I  would  lUc«  to  diaeuaa  a  faw 
■isparcption.  about  our  aaetor  of  poat.acondary  aduction. 

Much  d«bata  baa  tak«n  plaea  around  th«  dafault  rat.,  of  our 
particular  aaetor.    But  as  many  hava  aeJcnowladflad,  tha  high 
default  rates  ara  not  a  reflection  of  the  quality  of  the  education 
program  hut  a  reflection  of  the  population  aerved. 

The  default  rate  for  the  proprietary  sector  has  been  dropping 
since  1987.    our  cohort  default  rate  was  nearly  40  percent  that 
year.    It  dropped  to  32.6  percent  in  and  27  percent  in  1919. 

our  sector  has  shown  more  improvement  in  default  ratea  than  any 
other  sector. 

PY'86  -  ryes  default  rates 

AND  PERCENTAOE  CHANGE 

TYPE  AND  FY '86         FY -97  *  Jjj;" 

CONTROL  RATE  RATE  CHANGE       BATE  -ww-ws 


Private 

40 

32.6 

-7.4 

26.8 

-S.8 

Career  Schools 

Public  2-year 

20 

18.1 

-1.9 

15.64 

-2.46 

Private  2-year 

20 

13.2 

-6.8 

15.07 

+  1.87 

Public  4-year 

9 

6.8 

-2.1 

6,07 

-0,73 

Private  4-year 

9 

7.1 

-1.9 

8.98 

4-1.88 

•sector  Analysis  independently  calculated  by  JBL  Associates. 

AS  I  said,  high  default  rates  are  not  a  reflection  of  the 
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quality  of  Inatitution.  But,  th«y  may  r«fl«et  our  eonitaant  to 
■•tvo  all  atudanta  no  aattar  irtiat  typa  of  aducation  thay  viah  to 
pursu«< 

Privata  caroar  eellagaa  and  aehoola  ara  coaaittad  to  roduoing 
atudanta  loan  dafaulta  and  protaotinsr  tha  intagrity  of  aid 
prograaa.    in  fact,  a  natlonwido  Oafault  Hanagaaant  Initiatlva 
waa  launchad  in  19S<  by  tha  Caraar  Training  Foundation,  aics  and 
MAWS,    that  initiativa  ia  undacvay  hara  in  Miaaiaaippi  and  othar 
•tataa  aeroaa  tha  nation. 

m  aarly  April  of  thia  yaar,  I  hald  vorkahopa  on  financial 
aid  during  Dafault  Pravantion  Weak  to  highlight  the  Importanca  to 
tha  atudanta  of  paying  bacK  thair  loana. 

My  Bchool  aarvaa  a  larga  nuabar  of  low-lncoaa  atudanta.  Hara 
ia  a  breakdown  of  tha  incoaaa  of  ay  atudanta: 

INCOME 

$0-3,000  28% 

$3,00X-6,000  20% 

$6, 001-9,000  15% 

$9,001-12,000  14% 

$12,001-15,000  7% 

Over  $15,000  1^% 

My  school,  unfortunately,  has  a  high  default  rate  overall. 
Because  of  thia  high  rata,  the  bank  that  has  made  loans  to  our 
students  just  Infonnad  me  that  it  would  no  longer  do  so. 
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Z  am  dl8hMrt«n«d  to  see  nany  of  theaa  dreama  ataapad  out  not  by 
any  lack  of  anargy  on  tha  atudant'a  part,  but  through  tha 
financial  naada  of  a  connarclal  landar. 

To  raotlfy  thia  altuatlon,  natts  and  AICS  hava  proposad 
a  nunbar  of  changaa  to  raduca  tha  difficulty  many  atudanta  faca  in 
obtaining  a  atudant  loan.    Tha  non-diacriaination  proviaion  would 
ba  axpandad  to  prohibit  discrimination  baaad  on  tha  typa  of 
inatitution,  tax  atatua,  or  langth  of  aducational  program*  Koat 
importantly,  a  landar^of-laat-raaort  program  would  ba  developad  as 
part  of  tha  daaignatad  atata  qruarantor  program.    All  landara 
making  loans  in  tha  atata  would  ba  raquired  to  participata  in  tha 
program,  which  would  ansura  that  high  risk  atudanta  would  atill  ba 
abla  to  gat  loana. 

Additionally,  much  of  tha  incraaaa  in  dafaulta  is  alao  dua 
to  tha  imbalanca  batwaan  tha  loan  and  grant  mix.    During  tha 
1980fi,  thara  waa  a  major  shift  from  granta  to  loans  as  a  aourca  of 
financial  aid.    In  1980,  tha  maximum  Pall  Grant  covarad  41  parcant 
of  tha  avaraga  tuition.    By  1990,  it  only  covarad  26  parcant  of 
tha  coat.    Thaaa  changas  naan  avan  tha  naadiast  atudanta  may  laava 
school  undar  a  crushing  burdan  of  dabt. 

In  Miaaissippi,  thara  has  baan  an  increasa  of  21.5%  in  tha 
numbar  of  atudant  loans  from  last  yaar. 


FY '90 


FY '89 


Numbar  of  Loans 


37,373 


30,760 


Dollar  Amount 


$93,046,729 


$76,013,699 
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That  r«pr«8«nt8  a  31.9%  ineraaaa  in  tha  nunbar  of  atudant 
loans  and  a  22,4%  ineraaaa  in  tha  dollar  aaounta* 

Z  hopa  Z  hava  gona  bayond  many  of  tha  raauthorisation  iaauaa 
to  addraaa  your  vorkforca  ooncama  and  tha  rola  that  privata 
oaraar  aohoola  and  eollagaa  play,  and  vill  continua  do  ao,  in 
praparing  a  akillad  vorkforoa.    It  ia  no  aiataka  that  many 
polloymakara  hava  callad  tha  raauthori2ation  of  tha  Highar 
Education  Kct  ona  of  tha  moat  ivtportant  piacaa  of  aocial 
lagislation  thia  Congrasa  will  addraaa.    The  isauaa  and  thair 
ramifications  vill  impact  each  individual  and  his  or  har  pursuit 
of  thair  AAarican  draain  and  on  a  broader  scale  vill  solidify  our 
nation *s  commitment  to  educational  opportunity  and  to  producing  a 
akillad  American  vorkforea. 

Thank  you. 


tat  OMet  SOK  1200 

Jadrni.  MilM«ppi  3K1$«1200 

PhontaOl  3644372 


Oetobw  5,  1990 


Mr.  Edward  Moort,  Trtsidtnt 
Moort  CuMr  Coltogt 
2001  Airport  Road,  Suite  309 
JackBon,  MS  3920B 


Doar  Mr.  Moora: 

After  sarloua  ^od  daUbarate  ronaidaratloBa  Dqioait  Ouarazit7 
baa  dacidad  to  dlaoontlziu  packaga  taaaad  atadant  landing  to 
acbodla  tbat  haTa  a  dafault  rate  grwtev  than  2S%  baaad  on 
tha  lateat  a^ailabla  Cohort  Datenlt  Bate  Hating.  Tha 
lataat  bating  (1988)  Indicataa  that  yoor  tehool  bad  a 
dafauit  rate  ot  3S%.   Acoordini^,  aftar  Daewbar  31,  1990, 
wa  will  diaoontiaua  packaga  baaad  ttndant  landing  with 
Moora  Garaar  CoUaga. 

Thank  jrou  Tary  nuch  for  tha  ttudant  landing  ralatlonahip  our 
flrBa  hata  azpariancad  and  wa  look  forward  to  a  oontinnation 
of  thia  through  yaar  and. 


VvB.  (Gana)  Barbatte 
BzacutiTa  Vica  Praaidant 
Cantzal  Ragion 
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A  Grtar  Southern 
Notional  Bonk 


BANKof  MERIDIAN 


Miri<aw.iniiHpp3«0g 
#93^41 


April  5,  1991 


Mrt .  Bay  lis  U« 
Hoore  Career  College 
2001  Airport  Rd*.  Suite  309 
Jeckfon,  MS  39208 

Dtar  Baylii: 

Per  our  conversation  of  this  datei  please  know  that  the  managenent  of 
Oreat  Southern  National  Bank  has  made  the  decision  to  suspend  offering 
student  loans  due  to  our  learning  of  certain  contingent  liability  chat 
we  create  as  the  originator  of  such  loans 

Heretofore*  it  was  this  bank's  understanding  thet  all  loans  were  feder- 
ally insured  up  to  their  full  face  value.   Only  recently  did  we  laarn 
froa  a  Jackson  fonia  on  student  loans  1  and  later  subatantiated  by 
Or.  JaMs  Flippini  Director  of  the  Hississippi  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Progran»  chat  our  guaranty  position  depends  entirely  on  the  health  of 
the  Mississippi  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  which,  as  of 
this  writing,  renains  soaewhat  suspect. 

We  appreciate  the  relationship  that  we  have  enjoyed  with  Moore  Career 
College  over  the  years  and  only  regret  that  we  will  no  longer  be  a 
source  of  loans  for  your  students. 

Sincerely , 


William  S.  Abbey 
Senior  V;.ce  President 


WSA/lar 


cc:    Ronnie  Mock 


ntrtopicttMii 

ii  Trail  Compwr 

pa  Box  709 
TUptlo.  MS  }««)2-O709 
(60n  080*1442 


tMkof  AiRcry 

Amonr 
H«U«v 

ic«k  ot  ColTcc«tll< 

con«vii!t 

••Nk  of  Hmimm 

iMkofWaur  Villty 
W«itr 

CJfToU  Coantv  Bank 
ViKltn 

CUy  County  tank 
^  tmMCompiny 

Wmi  Point 

Mirchinu 

4k  Ftfintn  link 

Winoni 

PimU  Coutftv  Bank 
SardU 

Abcrdtcn 

Calhoun  Ciiv 
Cdnnth 
Gunlo<«n 
tuka 

jufnpcriOAn 
Okol«na 
Planceritttle 
Sattillo 
Shannon 
Sitiuhv>il« 

Tupelo 


April  5,  1991 


Mr.  Edward  Moor* 
Moor*  C«r««r  Colltgt 

2001  Airport  Rotd,  Suit*  309 
Jackion.  MS  39208 

Dtar  Mr.  Moor* : 

Thank  vou  for  •xpr««»ing  an  inc«r«8t  in  our  acudtnt  loan  d«p«rtmtnC 
11  th«'l«nd«r  for  your  ctrwr  colUg*.    Howav.r,  dut  to  our  lo«n 
policy,  V  do  not  taakt  loini  to  tny  propria corthip  in«ticutioni. 
Thii  !•  •  policy  that  htt  bttn  in  tfftct  linct  1984,  tnd  wt  f««l  it 
would  b«  in  our  b«tt  lnc«r««c  to  continue  with  thii  policy. 

Btit  wiih««  for  gr««t  succtis  with  ch«  Tuptlo  branch  of  Moor«  C«r««r 
Coll«g«.    If  w«  at  Th«  PaopUa  Bank  tnd  Trust  Cooptny  can  ba  of  larvica 
to  you|  plaasa  giva  ua  a  call. 

If  you  hava  any  quaitions  concarning  our  studant  loin  policy,  you  oay 
call  aa  at  (601)  680-U92. 


Sincaraly 


I 
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MISSISSIPPI 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  STATE 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 


OTictoC 


SiUikfM  FiiuncUl  AJ 
601  982-6570 


April  9,  1991 


Mrs.  Bay lis  Lae 

Diroctor  of  Financial  Md 

Noor^  Car^^r  Collttg* 

2460  T«rry  Road 
Jackson,  MS  3920S 

Dear  Bay lis: 

I  appreclats  ths  opportunity  to  speak  with  the  Moore  Career  college 
students  on  Tuesday,  April  2,  1991.  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
students*  attention  during  the  various  presentations  as  well  as  the 
Indepth  questions  that  were  asked. 

I  encourage  Noore  Career  College  to  continue  these  presentations 
and  others  In  order  to  Insure  that  students  are  given  a  complete 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  consequences  of  their  actlons*-both 
positive  and  negative.    Also,  thank  you  for  the  cup  and  calendar. 

Please  ,  me  know  If  Z  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  or  your 
students. 

Sincerely, 


Associate  Director 


tlb 


3825  RidgcwtxxJ  Road      •      P  O.  Box  342 


JackMin,  Missi&kippi  3^205-0342 
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WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE  ABOUT  THE  'BAD  APPLES'? 

PLENTY. 

We  got  tough  with  accreditation. 

Ill  till'  las!  t\\TPv  vpars.  an  avpraur  of  13  out  of  ever>  100  w  luwls  rrvieueil  lost  ihoir 
arc  mliioiion.  Another       Hosed  their  doors.  MoM  louldn'i  meet  our  stauilartls  for 
l  urrirnla.  finam  iai  o|>eration.s  or  school  management.  Biu  in  vinnally  evpr>  rase,  lost 
arc  reditation  meant  an  end  to  federal  student  aid. 

We  fought  bad  schools  in  court. 

In  dozens  of  court  I'ases.  our  arcrediting  commissions  have  fought  st^liools  challenging  our 
(jualitv  standards.  And  dnring  the  last  three  years,  we've  sj^nt  over  SI  nullum  dnllars 
dt>ing'it,  VI  e've  also  rnt  a  two  year  B|ipeal.s  pnM'ess  to  less  than  12  months. 

We  got  stronger. 

To  help  ensure  students  pav  back  their  loans,  we  develoi)ed  the  nationwide  Default 
Reduction  Initiative  in  over  UOOO  scluwis.  Our  accrediting  conunissions  fonned  aggressive 
fact-finding  teams  to  insi»ect  sihools  with  refwned  problems.  Thev  ve  mvestigated  high- 
default  institutions  and  Me[>i>ed  up  financial  reviews  and  accountabihn .  Tliey  ve  barred 
recruitment  in  or  near  welfare  offices,  uneniploxment  lines  and  hoineless  she  hers.  I  n 
broaden  our  strrngih.  our  conunissions  are  iwdinating  ^ith  state  licensing  boards  and 
fe(Jeral  agencies  in  a  -TRIAD'  partnership  to  fight  waste  and  fraud,  hi  all.  s<mie  .HO 
schools  wert?  renii>ved  from  our  accreditation  lists  in  the  last  three  years. 

We  support  reform  legislation. 

Al(  S  and  NATFS  supported  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  studem  loan  defauh 
iegislaiioir  VI  e  ve  eiuiorsed  the  ^H>licv  of  susfwiiding  student  aid  fuiuls  from  scluwls 
accused  of  abuse.  And  we  pushed  for  greater  accountability  for  all  iKistsecondary 
insiinnions    inclmiing  the  release  of  graduation  and  job  placemem  data  -  so  thai 
prospective  students  ran  make  infortiied  choices. 

VI  e  ve  worked  hard  to  weed  out  the  bad  apples,  and  we're  getting  results  America's 
schools,  students,  and  employers  desene  no  less. 

To  gel  a  com  of  our  PropottI  for  the  RetulhoriMtlon  of  the  Higher  Education  Acl, 

or  to  fSnd  out  more  about  cwir  reform  effort*,  contact: 
SKILLS  2000.  2251  Wliconnln  Ave.  NW.  Washington,  DC  20007  (202/333-1021). 


PMVATI  CAmm  tCHOOU  AND  COUiaES 

BecauMf  America's  Skiih  art  America  >  Future 


\ss.KN«n»n  uf  liHfr|>fn.irnl  (.ollf jirs  «nH  ^-'.xiis  •  Nai.onai  AsMKisMon  of  Tmlr  hh.J  I  t-rhnicHl  Sch.x.U 
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t>^ft*M.  ^-/^  (J^^^/  ■^y^^^^<  c4^^A  ^ ui^^to^. 

.^^^C>  h/It^^^  .-^i^i^-u:^  .-t.  ..^■^^^■*L:f£fc't.ifi^i^'^ 
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^Z^Cc^C^^-t^'^X.^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


-^IfWtsi'  Cftyt€je^<^  ^st^,/(/ 

.^ii^^uy/i^f  iUi^-  ^■^^^>£>^o^  ^^^^ 

.t^^y^C.          ^€cf  ^e^^^ ^a^^  ^ 

"'^/^^  ^^a.t^^4  ^^.^.u^  .-^y^  '"-^^,  /c^^^-^u/ 
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C.  A.  "CHET"  HENLEY.  JR. 

MMMOaiMrvJUBQI 
WiCOMWTVCCUWTMOUM 

iuoMMmcit  April  29,  1991 


TO  WHOH  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

Afntr  having  worked  with  several  externs  from  Southern 
Technical  College,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  Paralegal 
Department  of  Southern  Technical  College  i»  capable  of  producing 
well-trained  professionals  who  are  assets  to  the  legal  profession. 
I  have  found  these  graduates  to  have  a  command  of  the  field  of 
research,  both  manual  and  computer.  Their  skill  in  drafting  legal 
pleadings  has  impressed  many.  The  experience  that  they  receive  in 
Hordferfect  is  invaluable  to  them  in  almost  any  law  office  in  the 
surrounding  area. 

Without  reservation  I  can  recommend  the  Southern  Technical 
College  Paralegal  Program  to  those  who  want  a  marketable  skill  in 
en  interesting  field. 

Sincerely  yours, 


C.  A.  Henley,  Jr. 


sa 
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April  25.  1991 


The  Honorable  Thad  Cochran 

326  RuMell  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Cochran t 

III  IS-to'olS  Sir-  i"n'i;:2tirjr4.n,  .or  .  o.r^r.. 
tion. 

Because  of  my  L'currSnriy""5S!dJnt  at 

attend  a  cecondary  "^hool  until  now.    I  am  current^  ^^^^ 

Moore  Career  College  ">'»3o^i''2.i"  „f  th!  Month  and  was  Inducted  Into 
Moore.  I  have  been  named  Student  °«  *5«^J°S*;/^S„  a  .cholarthip 
the  Phi  Beta  Moore  Honor  So^i'ty-    J  ^■^•^^^•"if  it  had  not  been 
from  Professional  secretaries  international^  achieved  these  awards. 

for  Moore  Career  Co"«9«- J*"":?  "!o*better  him  or  herself  to  en- 
lolTli  rore"nhri;?:ff^Snd^t"eSShrrs''t^ere  are  great.    They  are 
very  encouraging  and  understanding. 

11.^       wT-it*  to  vou  because  I  know  that  proprle- 
I  felt  compelled  to  write  to        ""^         j  strongly  disagree 
tary  schools  are  sometimes  education  alld  Is  un- 

wlth  this  attitude.    When  a  P«j;°^.^"*%%roprletary  school  can 
Sr:f'a.riSc-e.°1':row°Sec"al:ri^i^'pro^of  It  this. 

I  thank  you  and  the  other  congressmen  and  women  for  allowing 
studeit.?S  receive  loans  for  proprietary  education. 

Sincerely,  '  ^  ' 


Bonnie  Williams 
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Wm  Hdiritr^iible  Thad  ,Cochran 
P86  RuftMll  Svnate  Office  Building 
leashing  ton,  D.c.  20510 

Hr|Jict>chr«ni    i  r '  ■ 

'^^'^{^^■^^^^"^  ^^^^'^^^^^^  school  gr«duat»  who  had  v«ry 
S5ihifgbiS|*;*f  ofir^^^  .1.  had  pUnn«d  .  to,  9raduat«„frj>iit  higl* 

fhool^jgnd  go  to  •  AJniverBity  m  maahof.j«  t.o  *pur«u»  my  carMt 

AftdiTrlpur suing  my  career  I  had  planned  to  g«t 
!ri^*^*II?  ^*^"«*W«ily*     inst.ad,   latst  plans  came  first. 
'**t?%ff?.**       flo  Jl^ifCollegB,  after  getting  m«rr  ied.'^Blmply 
:«MflK^1' could  not  afford  it. 

XL^Ti  ^  decided  to  «it  down  and  b^^gan  to 

»Mk.  abbut  the  things, lw»  want*ii  most  cut  of  life.     Not  only 
«ld  wetalk  we  did  .ttomothing  about  it.     My  husband  went  out^ 
i^TO  with^Qod's  help'  found  a  jcb  making  Aior  e  than  four  tlmc?s 
A^hat  >^«|^»  maki.no"  before.     I  decicJed  Ifiun  that  1  would  go 
S^jWk  torechool.     A  ^freind  cam®  to  me  arid  siaid  that  sihe  wrc 
2!K?®^'*  '^^"'^"^^^        ^  pOBt-secoiidary  proprietary  school;  and 
twZ      •^li*^*  ^  un*i»re  «bout  rysel  f ,  as  r«r  as  my 

»pnfidence  wns  com-ttrn.     But    I  gavi?  ^ht*!   viame  Hchoo!  a  try, 
Sind  you<  know  thdit  was  t;h«  betit  thing  UmA:   \  could  h«vt.*  dene. 
It^The  people  wore  so  unde^r  ^standing  imd  .i.>     inan.iuHl  pr  oblt>ms 
{{.were  taken  cnre  of  through  gr.rnitss  *»nri  )ot»r.=., 

^^^^^•"^  onily  di(J  I  Qri»dueit€?  fr^r    Moon?  CArejtjr 

l^^llege  but  J  am  now        «.»mployi?e.     I  ^oj  I    In  th^^  F  irit^nr  i«l 
mjl^d  depiMftmi^nt.  I  I  »njoy  watciung  t  hts  f of  peopJe  who 
:^  want  to  try,   gef  th»?  h«l  p  c.nJ  ..id  rit*)?cJt\'i  i  r.»  pursue  thwir 
iigoals*  J. ' 

Hii   ; ' ; 

Igfifcm  noij'ye*   finishwd  wx«;h  edu.atir.nAl  ^u.c^ls,   but  a  post- 
■^leeondary.  school  has  given  me  i  hf?  c  on  f  i  dsrncf?  to  »ce«©p  striving 
a^iiitger  goal.  1 1 - 


l^l^l  isha»vMcSwain,  r..ArQ 


6^ 
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'  JJ\JLCJ  CiyrA    0±i'U^'^^  ^^^7CVm^  , 
OAMxU^cd/tc  ^^^>   M.f2>  o^d  Ory>nA.nr^ 


AJuf'rte/iilLb  J. 
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April  2S>  1991 


Honorable  Thad  Cockran 
Unltad  States  Sanata 
Washington.  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Cockran* 

I  an  writing  to  express  my  deepest  appreciation  for  the  financial  aid 
funds  that  were  available  to  ae.  These  funds  allowed  me  to  return  to 
school,  get  a  degree,  and  find  a  rewarding  Job  in  «y  field. 

I  believe  wholeheartedly  in  these  funds,  and  hope  that  they  remain 
available  for  others  out  there  that  may  need  them  in  order  to  better 
themselves. 


Sincerely, 


Linda  C.  Warren 
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April  2S,  1991 


Th«  Honorabla  Thad  Cochran 
Unitad  St«t««  Sanata 

HaaUington,  DC  20510 


rm 


FiMdind 


8«ewty  Storagt 


Hr.  Cochran i 

X  would  lika  to  addraaa  to  your  attantion  aomathing  that  graatly 
concarna  na.    Tha  mattar  ok  which  X  am  apaaking  ia  cut  bAcka  in 
tha  tinancial  aid  progrMi  tor  atudanta.    I  know  that  our  •conociy 
ia  at  a  point  whara  aoM  thinga  will  hava  to  ba  readjuat«d  in 
ordar  to  maat  with  allottad  noniaa.    But  I  aak  that  you  strongly 
conaidar  not  cutting  tunda  tor  achoola  concarning  the  atudant  and 
tinancial  aid. 

Without  financial  aid  through  Phillipa  Junior  Coll«gaf  X  would  not 
b«  whara  I  am  today.    Phillipa  Junior  Collaga  ia  a  wondartul  achool 
and  tha  tuition  ia  raaaonabla  tor  tha  apactacular  education  you 
racaiva.    But  it  is  hard  tor  an  individual  to  go  to  achool  and  pay 
tha  coat  atraipht  out,  without  soim  halp.    With  tinancial  aid  X  waa 
abla  to  attand  Phillipa,  racaiva  tha  quality  training  X  naadad  and 
tultill  ay  goal  by  baing  placad  with  an  ambitioua  and  growing  eonpany 
in  tha  Jackaon  araa. 

Mhan  X  bagan  working,  my  prioritiaa  ware  to  do  my  protasaional  baat 
tor  tha  covpany  X  work  tor  and  to  rapay  tinancial  aid  tor  thair  halp 
in  my  caraar.    I  am  proud  to  aay  that  X  hava  proaparad  with  thia 
company  and  hava  payad  back  all  tha  dabta  that  I  owad  to  tha 
Pinancial  Aid  Program. 

Financial  Aid  through  Phillipa  Junior  Collaga  haa  halpad  ay  dr( 
and  goals  coas  trua.    I  know  thara  ara  aany  othara  that  taal  tha 
aama  aa  Z  do  on  thia  mattar.    Plaaaa  conaidar  tha  tata  ot  tutura 
atudanta  ot  thia  graat  nation  by  not  cutting  tha  Pinancial  Aid 
Program. 


Liaa  H.  Halkar 
Sacratary 


600  CapHol  Strsal  P  O  Bw  3660 
Branch  Oflica  2301  \Mh  StrMt,  SuM  506 


JacfcMn,  Mitvmppi  38207-3666 
OuHport.  Miulaalppi  39601 


Phona  (601)  946-OT3  or  (600)  6664)446 
Phooa  (601)  663-4060  or  (600)  66^0449 
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Dear  Honorable  Thad  Cochran, 


I  am  writing  in  reference  to  the  sugyested  cut  backs 
to  the  financial  aid  program.    I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  share?  with  how  much  the  program  has 
made  a  difference  in  my  life.    1  now  hold  a  job 
that  I  would  have  not  gotten  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  program  and  Phillips  Junior  College,  I 
am  able  to  support  my  famiJy  and  do  not  have  to 
be  dependent  on  welfare  or  other  members  of  my 
f ami ly. 

In  todays  business  world  if  you  do  not  have  an 
education  you  are  stuck  in  a  dead  end  job  with 
no  future. 

There  is  to  little  aid  as  it  is,   to  cut   back  on 
what  is  already  there  would  be  doing  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  the  students  who  have  no  other  way 
of  getting  the  education  they  deserve. 

Phillips  Junior  College  has  so  much  to  aff^^r  the 
students  that  attend  there.     Lets  rfon»t  sacrifice 
the  very  thing  that  makes  the  U.  SS.n.     so  great. 

I  look  forwat^d  to  hearing  from  you  on  this  matter  and 
as  to  where  you  stand. 


£323  LuU'oae  st. 
Pearl  Ms.  39i^0B 
601-9w"5l:'-'7740  hm. 
fcO  1-939-^8334  wk. 
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HONORABLE  THAD  COCHRAN 
UNITED  STATES  SENA"' 
WASHINGTON.  D.C 

SENATOR  COCHRAN: 

MY  NAME  IS  EOMONO  BERRY  AND  I  AM  EMPLOYED  BY  TRAVEL  PLUS 
TRAVEL  AGENCY.     I  HAVE  LEARNED  THAT  THE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM, 
THAT  HELPED  ME  CONTINUE  MY  EDUCATION.  MIGHT  BE  CUT. 

1  FEEL  THAT  THE  TRAINING  I  RECEIVED  AT  EUlLUES-JUiaQR-CQLLEQE 
HELPED  PREPARE  ME  FOR  THE  POSITION  I  NOW  HOLD.     I  AM  CONCERNED 
THAT  IF  THE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM  IS  CUT  MANY  PEOPLE  WILL  SUFFER 
FINANCIALLY    AND  WILL  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  EDUCATION. 

PLEASE  CONSIDER  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  THIS  MATTER  BEFORE  MAKING  YOUR 
DECISION  AND  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME. 

SINCERELY.  ^ 


P.O.BOX135e9aJACKSON.MS39238a(601)366-8611  (g 
FAX:  16011 362-5360  ^ 
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Route  3 1  Box  55 
Handenhall.  HS  39M4 


Stnator  Thad  Cochran 
326  SROB 

United  Stattt  Stnatt 
Wathlngton,  DC  20510 

Daar  Sanator  Cochran: 

My  name  it  Anna  SuUivan  and  with  tht  ataiatanct  of  a  ttudant  loan  and  grant » 
I  was  ablt  to  atttnd  Hoort  Caretr  Colltgt  in  tht  fitld  of  Mtdical  Offict  Aaaittant. 

Two  wtaka  afttr  I  ttarttd  tchool  on  Hay  10,  1988»  ay  hutband  wat  diagnottd  with 
throat  canctr.    During  hit  illnt8t»  ht  wat  vtry  8upportivt»  would  not  allow  m  to 
quit  tchool  and  continued  to  givt  ma  tncoutagtatnt.    At  that  tiM  I  had  a  full  time 
Job  and  atttndtd  Moora  aC  night.    I  had  to  taka  a  Itavt  of  abtenct  in  April  of  1989, 
to  taka  cart  of  ay  hutband  during  eht  tnd  ttagt  of  hit  canctr.    I  rtr*jrntd  to  Koort 
toon  afttr  hit  dtath  and  graduattd  with  a  3.84  CPA  in  Auguat  1990.    I  rtctivad  the 
Butintat  Night  Achtivaaant  Awerd.    While  in  echool.  the  job  placenent  officer  et 
Moore  helped  at  eecure  e  job  ee  Medicel  Office  Aaaistant  for  a  Faaily  Practice 
phyeician  in  the  St.  Doainic  Medical  Coaplex.    I've  worked  there  over  a  year  now. 
I  work  ae  a  volunteer  for  the  State  Street  YVCA  Hoepital  Gueat  Houee  weeknighte. 
where  I  check  the  faailiee  of  patieata  in  and  out»  aaaiet  with  aeal  preparation, 
and  aa  on  call  eaveral  nighta  per  week  in  caec  of  death  or  other  eaergenciaa. 

During  the  tiac  I  wee  in  echool  at  Moore»  ay  two  daughtare»  Karen  Ellzy  and 
Deborah  Saith  Welch  were  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Coaaetology  there »  alao.  While 
Karen  received  a  atudent  loan»  Deborah  received  a  loan  and  grant.    Both  graduated 
in  March  1990»  with  Karen  receivii  ^  the  higheet  GFA  for  C<Mattology->Night.  They 
have  full  tiae  Jobe.    Karen  haa  |.urchaeed  all  the  cquipacnt  and  ehe  and  Deborah 
are  in  the  proceee  of  eecuring  a  building  to  oper  a  bueineae  together. 

I  enjoy  ay  regular  and  volunteer  work.    I  feel  that  I  aa  making  a  valuable 
contribution.    X*va  alwaya  felt  God  had  a  aiaaion  for  ae  and  I  feel  that  I've  found 
that  aieeion.    All  the  aupport  and  encouragement  I  have  received  ie  like  a  airacle 
froa  God.    It'e  all  been  aada  poaeible  becauee  of  Koore  Career  College,  the  financial 
aid  and  the  eupport  of  ay  faaily »  ay  echool  and  ay  eaployer.    I  thank  God  each  day 
for  thie  aupport »  for  without    it  I  would  still  be  juet  a  cook  in  a  convenience  atore. 
I  aa  ao  thankful  I  have  a  career  that  enablee  ae  to  support  ayself  since  the  death 
of  ay  husband. 


Sincerely  I 


Anne  H.  Sullivan 
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445  Hook«r  StrMt  #5 
Jackson,  HS  39204 
April  29|  1991 


senator  Thad  Cochran 
326  SROB 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Daar  Sir, 

Let  ma  Introduca  myself.    My  name  is  Vernadoe  Perkins.    I  an  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  at  Hoore  Career  College.    Hy  letter 
is  a  success  story  of  sorts,  as  well  as  a  chance  for  ne  to 
personally  ask  for  your  continued  support  of  post  secondary 
schools. 

I'll  start  by  telling  you  a  little  bit  about  myself.  Before 
learning  of  Moore  Career  College,  I  was  virtually  at  a  stand 
still  economically.     I  had  no  career,  no  job,  and  seemingly  no 
future. 

At  the  time,  I  was  living  with  my  sister  and  her  three  boys  in  a 
3 '"bedroom  apartment  in  which  I  had  to  share  a  bedroom  with  one  of 
the  boys.    The  financial  situation  in  that  household  was  in  a 
very  serious  state.    It  was  hard  enough  for  a  woman  to  make  it 
with  three  boys  working  as  a  teacher's  assistant,  but  to  add  to 
the  problems,  and  frustrations  she  had  a  grown  man  with  no  income 
dependant  upon  her  too.    I  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  my  life, 
grasping  for  straws. 

I  had  always  been  a  hard  worker,  but  always  seemed  to  get  the 
jobs  that  never  lasted.    After  returning  to  Jackson  in  1983,  I 
was  hired  at  Mccarty  Farms  as  a  monitor  at  one  of  their  chicken 
processing  plants.    I  was  laid  off  after  6  months  for  lack  of 
work.     I  was  hired  at  JacNar,  a  local  jean  manufacturing 
company.    I  worked  for  19  months  and  the  plant  was  shut  down.  I 
drew  unemployment  while  looking  for  another  job.    Then  it  ran 
out.    It  seemed  like  I  had  exhausted  all  avenues,  until  one  day 
my  sister  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  considered  going 
back  to  school  to  learn  a  trade.    The  thought  of  going  back  to 
school  frightened  me.    Here  I  was  34  years  old  and  thinking  of 
going  back  to  school,    she  told  me  of  this  ad  she  had  seen  in  the 
paper  for  Moore  Career  College.    So  I  called  not  even  knowing 
what  area  of  study  I  would  go  into,  or  even  where  I  would  get  the 
money  to  go.    I  talked  to  an  admissions  officer  who  told  me  about 
the  various  programs  they  offered.    The  drafting  program  caught 
my  eye.    Even  though  I  knew  nothing  about  drafting,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  learning. 

After  determining  what  area  of  study  I  was  going  to  pursue,  there 
was  only  one  thing  standing  between  me  and  the  classroom.  Money! 
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Naturally  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  in  cash  to  attend,  so  I  was 
sent  to  thm  financial  aid  director.    She  immediately  went  to  work 
to  find  out  if  I  qualified  for  federal  funds.    After  bringing  in 
the  necessary  documentei,  she  found  that  I  qualified  for  a  loan 
and  a  grant.    That  enabled  me  to  start  classes  right  away. 

I  entered  their  program  January  of  1986  and  completed  it  December 
of  1986  with  honors.    Immediately  after  completing  the  course/ 
the  placement  department  sent  me  on  an  interview  with  HcCarty  and 
Holmanr  a  local  grocery  store  chain  working  in  the  engineering 
department,  designing  and  revising  the  stores  and  warehouses.  I 
was  with  the  company  until  my  resignation  in  April  of  1990. 
During  this  time  I  was  also  hired  by  Hoore  Career  College  as  a 
part-time  assistant  in  the  drafting  department.    About  three 
months  later,  I  was  hired  as  a  full  time  day  and  night 
instructor. 

The  bottom  line  and  moral  of  the  story  is.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
federal  funding  of  private  institut Lons,  I  would  never  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  things  that  I  have.    I  would  not  have  the 
career  that  I  have. 

This  is  why  I  %m  personally  asking  for  your  continued  support  of 
post  secondary  schools.    We  couldn't  do  it  without  people  like 
you. 

Hy  sincerest  thanks, 
Vernadoe  Perkins 
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April  .'7. 


The  Honorable  Thad  Cochran 
326  SROB 
U.  S.  Senate 

Washuiglon,  DC  20510 
Dear  &«»ndlor  Coctiran. 

tly  name  is  Dons  Sibley,  a  native  from  Purvi^^,  HS.  I  enrolled  in  Moore 
Career  College  at.  the  age  of  35,  bt-ing  fi  wife  and  mother  of  six  cnudren 
working  as  a  domestic  housekeeper,  i  continued  my  work  a*  a  domestic 
housekeeper  until  I  graduated  in  Mcvemher,  f^SS  v.Mth  a  major  in  Vvord 
Processing. 

The  day  after  graduation,  l  wa£  hH  «.-.l  uy  Moore  Career  College  as  a  grader 
and  I  ai'so  fill  m  when  necessary  for  the  Cosmetology  RecoptiMtnst. 

On  January  3,  1989,  I  was  hired  through  Mo.:.rf.s  Placement  Office  as  a 
Secretaru'to  a  small  business  consultant.  This  experience  nelped  me  to 
land  a  receptionist/secretarial  posmon  at  J.^ctson  State  University  in 
July  iQSQ  in  February,  1990,  I  w-as  promote..)  to  tiie  position  ot  Tiavwi 
Aqerit  v^hlle  still  being  employed  .it.  Jatkson  .^tate  Univer-=.ity  i  iiave 
mo-t  rerently  been  proiMOted  t.he  position  ot  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  He.V>t;..  Phyucil  Education  and 
Recreation 

I  am  currentlu  enrolled  iS  a  student  ot  J'31J.  wo.Hny  full  tim^.,  and  caring 
for  my  family  which  condst  of  thr^.?  i.e^^n^ge  .:ih  in  high  ".f  hool  and  two 
boys  m  elementary  school 

To  me  it  is  an  honor  to  be  a  graduate  of  Moore  Career  College  and  to  have 
Ihe  oDPor  unttu  to  acquire  a  promising  career.  The  instructors  at  Moore 
career  college  were  very  encouraging,  motivating,  and  dedicated  to  the 
students. 

I  wm.irt  like  to  thank  uou  sir,  for  your  continuing  support  of  the  Title  IV 
Sg   Maybe  rs^^^^^^       othe'rs  a  chance  to  further  their  education 

also. 

Sincerely, 
Doris  Sibley 
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Nay  1,  1991 


Honorable  Thad  Cochran 
United  States  Senator 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Cochran: 

I  would  like  to  solicit  your  support  for  continued  student 
loan  funding  for  those  that  attend  proprietary  schools.  Our  company 
has  had  numerous  contacts  with  the  students  that  have  completed 
proprietary  schools  and  find  them  to  be  wonderful  and  dedicated 
employees  that  make  an  immediate  contribution  when  they  enter  the 
work  force.  Our  organization  has  been  able  to  work  with  the 
schools  to  tailor  specific  curriculums  to  satisfy  our  needs  and 
have  better  prepared  individuals  for  the  task  that  are  expected. 

I  know  of  no  other  industry  that  takes  greater  pride  in 
helping  train  skilled  workers  like  the  proprietary  schools  do.  I 
realize  that  the  default  rate  on  student  loans  has  been  excessive 
and  has  created  great  concern  in  Washington.  This  concern  is 
justified  but  could  have  been  avoided  had  practical  and  stringent 
collection  procedures  been  put  in  place  by  the  federal  government. 

I  enjoyed  very  much  seeing  you  at  the  reception  last  week  and 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  again  in  the  near  future.  Thanks  very 
much  for  the  very  honorable  and  credible  way  in  which  you  represent 
our  State. 


ViH;2n  Lakclami  1>rl\c/Mirmr  Ukc  llaza/Suitc  1 1(K)/JiickH«m.  MS  :^(»H>979«/(G(M)  9i^7822/FAX  (601)  i)S9-H4l6 


Sincerely 


W.  Mac  Elliott 
Managing  Director 
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**L^<Rming  Si  Buminmmm  Financing'* 
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April  29,  1991 


senator  ThocS  Codhrm 
326  SRQB 

United  States  Senate 
Itaihlngtcn,  DC  20510 

DMT  Senator  Cochran: 

Hy  namo  is  Mary  Bg(toil  an^  I  was  bom  in  Iran.   M/  famiiy  cm  to  the  USA  in 

19B5  for  a  visit  but  due  to  cixxMWtanoes  m  imained  ir.  this  oountry,  i 

always  lijced'  working  and  dealing  with  people  and  wwxted  to  do  b>3ir,  facial, 

and  artistic  works  that  give  people  good  feelings.    I  never  dna»Bd  that  I 

would  have  such  opportunities  since  in  the  Iranian  eociety  that  i^xild  never  be 

poBSihle.  ^ 

After  going  through  a  bad  divorce  in  1986,  I  waa  in  a  very  bad  emotional 
state.    I  fterried  again  -  thinking  ny  px*l0tB  would  be  solved  but  soon  fowrf 
out  otterwise,  niy  enotlonal  and  financial  situation  became  even  wxcee. 

I  applied  to  several  schools  of  coemstology.   Hone  of  than  gave  me  any  hope  or 

enoouragment  that  I  would  ever  be  accepted  in  any  kind  of  career  college.  I 

wea  becoming  mre  diacouragad.   Tten  I  heard  eHooat  Noore  Career  College.  I 

wanted  to  pursue  ny  career  ao  badly  that  I  decided  to  take  one  more  chance. 

The  AAnisisorw  Officer  took  time  to  listen  to  me  and  help  me  find  v«ys  to 

rearti  iry  goal.    After  an  interview  with  a  Financial  Aid  Officer,  I  was  told 

that  I  could  receive  a  student  loan.    It's  hard  to  e}q>Iain  hcsr  happy  «id  k 

excited  I  was.    That  wes  a  new  begiitninq  for  me. 

Sane  serious  illness  and  personal  prbblewa  were  encountered  dkiring  the  year 
but  with  the  help  of  the  director,  admissions  officer,  and  other  people  at 
school,  I  graiuated,  receiving  the  aoatonic  award  for  the  hi^wst  grades  point 
average. 

After  graduation  1  started  working  in  a  salon  in  a  big  department  store.  I 
irada  good  money  which  enabled  ma  to  take  advantage  of  varicws  seminars  and 
otter  training  opportunities  offered  fron  Maw  York  to  California. 

I  have  bou^t  a  house  where  I  can  raise  ny  two  bright  and  happy  children  wham 

I'm  very  proud  of.    My  ten  year  old  son  is  a  fourth  grader,  in  a  gifted   

program,  and  plays  the  violin.   Hy  four  year  old  daughter  goes  to  a  very  good 
kindergarten,  takes  ballet  lessons,  and  is  a  very  happy  diild. 

I  began  to  realize  that  I  love  to  share  iiy  knowledge  and  t»ws  decided  to  study 
for  my  instructor's  license.  What  better  place  oould  I  go  than  the  place  that 
helpea  to  open  the  door  for  me.   Mdotb  Career  OoUege. 

Nbw,  I  have  finished  school  and  I'm  waiting  to  go  to  state  board  to  take  the 
teat  to  become  a  licensed  instructor. 

I  own  ny  salon  so  that  I  can  teach  in  the  morning  i4iile  ny  chiWren  are  in 
school  and  work  in  ny  salon  in  the  afternoon  and  care  for  ny  children. 

I  don't  know  if  you  consider  ry  story  of  life  a  success  or  survival,    lb  ma  it 
is  almost  a  dream  core  trw  -  thanks  to  this  oountry,  Moore  Career  College, 
tte  financial  aid  I  received,  and  the  help  of  some  good  pecple. 

THmk  you  for  taking  time  to  hear  ny  thcwc^ts. 

Sincerely, 

Vlary  EgNsal 
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"D^r  Sir, 

X    u.(>i-U    i«VC  4t>  -Veil  ijOi^  upk*^  uo^r 
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May  2,  1991 


The  Honorable  Thad  Cochran 
United  States  senate 
326  Russell  Building 
Washington,  d.C.  20510 

Dear  senator  Cochran i 

Caree?^Co?TLi"  '22^*°'  ^i^emitig,  a  £or»er  student  of  Moore 
«2  !!fK-  "V  enrollnent  at  Moore  Career  College, 

■y  Bother  had  passed  and  l  was  left  with  finanical  woeiTwhlch 

unemployed  after  .any  unsuccessful  atteapts  to  find  eBDloyaent 
I  was  feeling  worthless,  I  had  no  .arketable  job  skills  tSt 
could  provide  ne  with  a  job,  and  I  was  also  broke. 

tvok  ?o"iiJii!I?  ^^^^  I  decided  to  go 

back  to  school,  but  how?    Oecenber  of  1989,  i  visited  Moore 

SarSJ^r^ar^"";^^  ^«  "^^^^  J^Hssional 

^hf  f;?f"    program.  The  next  aonth  I  was  asked  to  work  with 

i®'*"*?''''  program,  I  was  also  appointed  student 

tobassador.    I  was  a  Director's  List  and  Honor  Soil  student! 

in  the  coBing  aonths  I  aade  a  coamercial  for  Moore  Career 

college,  which  stated,  -i  did  it  with  a  lUtlS^elp^'Jr^  Moore .  • 

suDDort**JS«'*si-»L!i*'l'  "  4*^*^^*  ^^^^  "o*"^®        the  financial 

Inh^^l  the  Student  I,oan  Progran  provides  to  Post  Secondary 
?  «uch  as  Moore  Career  College,    without  this  fundinj 

inlSSov^d  t°  ^  "^-^  have  been  another 

fi^Siei?  Thank  you  Senator  Cochran  for  supporting 

keSri^re  S^oofe  ifw!*"  Secondary  Schools.    May  God  blessed 


Sincerely  yours. 


MS.  LYMicce  n.CNi«G 
130  cur»  Mim 

JACKSON,  «  yitQ9 
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May  2,  1991 


TO  NHOM  XT  KAY  COHCIRH! 

Southtrn  Ttchnictl  Colltgt  ii  lictnitd  by  tht  Missisiippi 
Btmtm  DtptrtiMnt  of  Iducttion  to  optr»tt  •■  •  '"P^/^^o^S^  ' 
southern  Tftch  ii  •ccr*dlt#d  by  tht  Soutbtrn  *"<>«i*^it«  ®* 
•nd  School!'  CowRi»ilonon  Oocupttlontl  Rducation  Xnitltution.  Thj 
colUgt  11  •Iio  •pprov.d  by  th«  Miiiiitfippi  St.t.  0*P*'t^«*«J^^ 
Iduettion  to  awtrd  m  dipIoiM  upon  grtduttion  and  •  ettrtiticatt  ot 
compUtion  for  •  ilnglt  individutl  count.  a.  ^ 

X  chot*  Southern  TschnlctI  CoIItgt  bccsustt  it  it  •  w«w 
rMPftct«d  coll*gt.  Tht  initructtjri,  tt  »?«tjitrn  Ttch,  tttch  thj 
■tudftnti  thoroughly  In  ths  courtst  and  subject  thtt  will  b«  n«*d«d 
out  in  tht  BusintM  World.  Tht  ttiiOiphtrt  ii  plMitnt  tnd  th# 
initructori  •f  vtry  fritndly.  ThMt  crtdtntinli  •f  vtry 
important  in  •n  tducttiontl  inititutt.       ,      ,  .  „^ 

X  inttnd  to  g«t  •  diploiw  in  ths  P«r«l«gttl  Progrtm.  My  gotl 
ii  to  fiiployii^vit  in  th«  Ug«l  fltld.  X  b.li.vt  flouthtrn  Ttch 
will  tntbU  iM  to  tcquirtt  ths  skills  to  sccoKpIish  this  gotl. 

My  plans  mtm  to  usa  my  aducation  in  tha  Paralagal  Protassion 
to  its  graatast  axtant  in  tha  Ugal  fiald.  Nith  tha  schools 
rvsptct  and  prastig<*,  tha  job  has  b«an  aceomplishad. 

Sincaraly  yours, 
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Dear  Senator  Cochran » 

Hallo,  ay  naaa  la  Danlaa  Thornton  and  I 
attend  Southern  Technical  College  where  I  an  currently  Mjored 
In  Legal  Office  Adnlnlatratlon.    The  reaaon  I  choae  Southern 
Technical  College  vaa  becauae  I  heard  ao  many  wonderful  thlnga 
about  the  achool  and  ataff.    I  choae  the  Legal  Office 
Admlnlatratlon  prograa  becauae  I  have  alwaya  been  Intereated 
In  law  and  how  the  Juatlce  syaten  worka.    The  Legal  Office 
Administration  program  at  Southern  Technical  College  has  given 
me  confidence  and  pride  In  myself  as  a  student. 

At  Southern  Technical  College  the  staff 
takes  each  student  and  helpa  them  directly  when  there  la  a 
problem*    Southern  Technical  College  Is  more  like  one  big 
family  Instead  of  a  building  full  of  students.    I  am  glad  that 
I  chose  Southern  Technical  College  because  my  paat  few  months 
there  have  been  educational  and  a  wonderful  learning  experience* 

Sincerely, 
Denlse  Thornton 
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Senator  Cochran.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Charlotte  Tullos,  who 
is  director  of  career  development  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi. 

Welcome. 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  Good  morning  to  you.  I  appreciate  the  invitation  and 
the  chance  to  finally  meet  you,  too,  Ms.  Dixon.  I  appreciate  this. 

Senator,  thev  have  been  telling  you  a  lot  of  interesting  things.  I 
have  heard  all  of  this  this  morning,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
myself,  even  in  higher  education,  to  hear  all  of  these  people  talk  to 
you,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  alwut  some- 
thing very  important  and  dear  to  my  heart,  and  that  is  cooperative 
education. 

That  is  one  of  the  programs  I  have  the  pleasure  of  directing  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  along  with  student  employ- 
ment, the  Career  Center,  and  the  Placement  Center.  So,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  workforce  and  what  is  going  on  and  the  dramatic 
changes  that  Mr.  Moore  just  talked  about.  I  appreciate  that,  too. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  about  co-op.  Are  you  familiar  with  coopera- 
tive education  in  the  title  VIII  programs?  I  am  sure  you  are.  I  am 
putting  you  on  the  spot,  I  know. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  would  not  deny  it. 

Ms.  TULLOS.  I  am  speaking  to  you,  then,  as  a  parent  of  a  co-op 
student  at  my  college. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  explored  the  possibility  of  being  a  co-op  stu- 
dent myself,  when  I  graduated  from  high  school.  I  came  very  close 
to  enrolling  in  that  kind  of  program  at  Mississippi  State  Universi- 
ty, but,  as  a  high  school  senior  often  does,  I  changed  my  mind. 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  We  find  that. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  ended  up  doing  something  else. 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  Yes,  that  is  a  very  common  thing. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  am  familiar  with  it,  I  explored  it  and  I  actu- 
ally interviewed  people  who  were  involved.  The  program  at  that 
time  it  was  brand  new,  back  in  1955. 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  Right.  I  believe  that  is  when  Mississippi  State  was 
started,  at  that  time. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  think  it  was  a  novel  thinu. 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  Right.  Let  me  talk  to  you  a  bit  about  it,  because  that 
is  a  very  important  program,  as  wp  talk  about  preparing  a  world 
class  workforce.  Let  me  briefly  define  what  it  is,  if  I  may. 

It  is  actually  an  academic  program,  applying  classroom  training 
and  theory  to  the  real  world  of  work.  We  are  actually  taking  our 
students  and  putting  them  in  the  job  setting,  but  they  go  through  a 
great  deal  of  real  world  experiences  prior  to  getting  to  the  job,  and 
then  on  the  job  they  get  the  real  world  experiences  again  by  using 
their  academic  training  and  having  some  wonderful  experiences. 

In  some  of  my  preparation,  I  have  given  letters  of  testimony  here 
from  my  students  who  are  learning  a  great  deal  from  thib. 

What  ham>ens  is  students  actually  alternate  semesters,  they  ac- 
*^^ually  go  off  and  work.  We  have  a  number  in  Washin^on  right 
now  of  our  students  there,  there  are  a  number  of  Mississippi  co-op 
students  working  in  Washington  now,  on  a  semester,  off  a  semes- 
ter. 

Some  of  the  complaints  are  that,  well,  it  takes  5  years  to  com- 
plete a  degree.  Well,  the  truth  is  that  only  30  percent  of  the  stu- 
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dents  are  now  completing  a  degree  in  4  years,  so  that  is  really  not 
a  reason  not  to  be  part  of  co-op.  ^  , 

What  happens  also  is  that  the  part-time  arrangements,  where 
students  can  attend  classes,  be  a  co-oo  student  and  go  to  school  at 
the  same  time,  so  this  is  a  year-round  program,  and  then  we  have 
alternating  semesters.  This  is  why  I  feel  like  when  you  benefit  ac- 
tually from  the  real  world  experience,  know  what  a  shock  it  is 
sometimes  in  the  world  of  work,  then  they  benefit  by  solidifying 
career  goals  and  really  feel  like  they  are  really  going  where  they 
nGG^  to  be* 

Additionally,  some  of  the  real  positive  things  we  see  is  the  co-op 
students,  upon  completion,  usually  get  10  to  15  percent  higher 
starting  salary  offers,  and  3  or  5  more  offers  than  a  student  who 
has  not  participated,  so  that  is  definitely  a  positive,  we  feel,  on  that 

^in*i906,  co-ops  started  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  for  train- 
ing for  engineers.  Since  then,  until  today,  we  have  1,020  2-  and  4- 
year  colleges  participated  in  the  co-op  program.  There  are  over 
200,000  college  students  today,  co-op  students,  and  over  80,000  em- 
ployers involved.  _  ,    ,    ,  i  ^  /vaa 

Leading  the  way  is  the  Federal  Government,  who  has  over  14,000 
co-op  students  today  and  is  the  single  most  important  co-op  employ- 
ers, since  they  are  the  largest.  So,  you  can  see  that  they  are 
making  money,  going  to  school  and  learning  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  is  why  we  find  this  program  to  be  so  exciting. 

Now,  part  of  the  funding  that  co-op  gets  is  title  VIII.  Title  VIII 
for  the  past  8  years  had  approximatelv  $13,175,000  for  grants,  and 
we  would  really  like  to  talk  to  you  about  that,  the  importance  of 
that  and  how  that  has  served  as  seed  money  for  niany  colleges  and 
universities  to  get  started  in  the  co-op  program  and  to  expand. 

I  personally  know  that  those  I  have  been  involved  in  for  7  years 
of  funding  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  and  as  many 
other  schools  in  our  State  that  have  benefited  from  this  money,  the 
seed  money,  so  that  is  why  today  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
importance  of  it  and  talk  about  making  a  world  class  workforce. 
There  is  nothing  like  training  and  at  the  same  time  being  academ- 
ics, to  make  things  worthwhile  and  to  have  a  full  understanding  of 
what  the  world  of  work  is  about. 

So,  let  me  just  go  over  a  few  good  things  with  you  that  are  in  my 
paper,  but  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  we  clearly  understand 

ach  other  on  this,  and  that  is  we  absolutely  feel  that  co-op  en- 
hances our  opportunities  for  students  in  their  chosen  career  field, 
co-op  provides  employers  with  excellent  workers,  it  involves  faculty 
members  and  anticipates  the  needs  of  business  and  industry,  co;op 
develops  the  effectiveness  and  relevance  of  education  by  relating 
classroom  study  to  the  real  world  of  work,  and  also  provides 
income  for  the  student.  This  is  not  a  loan  program  or  any  type  of 
program.  This  provides  income  for  students  and  students  pay  taxes 
on  this  money,  so  it  is  actually  not  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  but  a 

profit  for  them.  .  .       ^  * 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  feel  that  the  co-op  is  very  important. 
We  really  would  like  you  to  look  at  title  VIII  and  what  it  has 
meant  in  Mississippi.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  one  of  the 
larger  programs  in  the  United  States  here.  Mississippi  State  has  as 
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model  program  that  people  look  to  all  over  the  country.  Our  pro- 
gram has  approximately  220  students  in  it  right  now.  Those  200 
students  made  income,  from  July  1,  1989,  to  December  31,  1990, 
$1,202,143.  That  was  income,  and  I  have  listed  the  companies  in- 
volved in  Mississippi,  to  let  you  see,  as  we  have  talked  about  today, 
business  partnerships  with  collies  and  schools.  That  is  very  im- 
portant and  we  have  that  now. 

Senator  Cochran.  A  number  of  Federal  agencies,  also,  I  see  par- 
ticipate in  the  pr<^am. 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  Riffht.  NASA  is  one  of  our  best  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents, so  we  really  have  a  number  of  Federal  agencies.  Of  course, 
as  I  said,  the  government  is  the  largest  single  coop  employer  there 
is.  That  is  an  exciting  thing.  Our  students  come  to  the  CIA  in 
Washington  and  have  that  experience,  and  that  is  just  something 
that  you  cannot  put  a  value  on. 

As  I  said,  I  come  to  you  in  several  different  perspectives,  as  the 

garent  of  two  college  students,  and  one  of  them  is  a  co-op  student, 
y  the  way,  it  is  nice  to  have  them  working  and  being  off  the  pay- 
roll some,  and  also  as  a  school  board  member  of  Hattiesburg  public 
schools  for  7  years,  all  of  this  makes  as  lot  of  sense  to  me,  and  we 
are  looking  at  co-op  now  at  the  high  school  level. 

So,  you  can  see.  Senator,  how  important  this  is,  and  please  look 
over  this  and  help  us  with  this  title  VIII.  We  need  to  increase  it. 
We  are  excited  that  President  Bush  has  included  that  in  his  budget 
this  year.  For  some  reason,  in  the  past.  President  Reagan  did  not, 
but  we  are  now  excited  to  see  this  has  changed  and,  hopefully,  this 
seed  money  will  continue  for  the  schools. 

I  believe  we  have  one  school  in  our  State  today  on  title  VIII 
funds,  a  community  college,  so  we  ate  going  to  keep  writing  grants 
and  doing  all  of  this,  because  we  feel  like  this  is  such  an  important 
program  to  develop  that  world  class  workforce. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  TuUos  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Ms.  Tullos 

The  1991  spring  issue  of  Career  Opportunities  News  discussed  changes  anticipated 
in  tomorrow's  work  force.  Among  those  mentioned  are:  Fewer  personal  secretaries, 
voice  mail  replacing  human  telephone  ooerators,  computers  making  professional  de- 
cisions, more  workers  operating  out  of  their  homes,  rewer  employees  cm  traditional 
work  schedules,  electronic  transfer  of  information  replacing  the  shifting  of  paper- 
work and  almost  as  many  computers  in  the  workplace  as  workers. 

Timely  to  this  hearing  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, and  directly  related  to  the  subject  of  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  is  the  important  issue  that  tomorrow's  careers  are  going  to  require  a 
higher  level  of  education.  Today's  job  market  clearly  demonstrates  that  44  percent 
of  current  jobs  require  some  college  or  a  coU^  degree.  However,  by  the  year  2000, 
52  oercent  of  all  joDS  will  require  coU^  training  and  college  degrees. 

Higher  education  ofTers  numerous  programs  and  opportunities  for  training  a 
world<la88  workforce.  I  am  here  to  promote  one  of  the  most  efrective--Cooperative 
Education.  Briefly  deflned.  Cooperative  Education— C<H>p— is  an  academic  program 
applying  classroom  training  and  theory  to  the  real  world  of  work.  Co-op  students 
experience  academic  training  through  alternating  semesters  of  school  and  work.  In 
some  co-op  arrangements*  students  work  parttime  the  year  around  in  an  atmos* 

Rhere  related  to  their  career  goals  while  also  attending  classes.  Co-op  students  bene- 
t  from  actual  work  experience,  salaries  to  help  pay  college  costs,  and  10-15  percent 
higher  starting  salaries  upon  graduation. 
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Cooperative  Education  began  in  1906  at  the  Univeraity  of  Cincinnati.  Today,  1,020 
2-yearand  4-year  colleges  and  universities  offer  coop  programs.  Cooo  nationally  in- 
volves an  estimated  80,000  employers,  both  public  and  P^y^te  ^^"^  P!!^I[^\^5 
fered  at  all  levels  of  higher  education,  from  the  associate  to  the  doctoral  degree,  and 
approximately  200,000  participating  students.  (National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education,  1989).  Coop  experiences  are  available  in  virtually  every  college  curricu- 
lum. While  student  earninM  vary  with  their^college  mwor,  the  national  average 
income  is  approximately  $7,500  per  year,  or  $1,200  monthly,  for  each  work  term. 
Leading  the  way  to  prove  the  value  of  coop,  the  F<Kleral  Goverament  is  the  single 
largest  coop  employer,  employing  over  14,000  students  through  36  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  at  2,000  work  sites.  Research  studies  have  shown  that  at  the 
leading  coop  programs,  an  estimated  80  percent  of  coop  students  receive  an  offer 
for  permanent  employment  from  the  participating  agency  or  company,  and  48  per- 
cent  of  coop  students  accept  these  job  offers.  We  might  identify  numerous  advan- 
tages of  this  program,  amonfj  those: 

—Coop  enhances  opportunities  for  students  in  their  chosen  career  field. 

—Co-op  provides  employers  with  excellent  workers.   ^    ^,    .  ,  * 

---It  involves  faculty  members  in  anticipating  the  needs  of  business/industry, 

—Co-op  develops  the  effectiveness  and  relevance  of  education  by  relating  class- 
room study  to  the  world  of  work.  ,  ^  j  u  i 

—The  program  promotes  a  respect  for  work  and  for  money  earned  through  work, 
thus  building  respect  for  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  because  Coop  is  not  a  public  handout  or  loan  pro- 
Kram»  it  is  not  a  cost  to  society.  Rather,  it  constitutes  a  benefit  in  that  coop  builds 
confidence  in  the  free  enterprise  systenj  and  returns  sizaWe  tax  ["ey^nues  from  s^^^ 
dent  coop  earnings.  As  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  through  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Coop  is  provided  funding  to  develop  and/or  expand  programs. 
Referred  to  as  title  VIII,  this  $13,175,000  grant  program  has  remained  level  for  the 
last  three  years.  Mississippi  colleges  and  universities,  both  ?-year  and  4-year,  have 
benefited  from  title  VIII  grants  in  developing  and  expanding  their  coop  programs. 
Mv  university.  The  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  has  received  seven  years  of 
funding  to  establish  our  orogram.  Presently,  over  220  students  are  participating.  Co^ 
op  student  income  at  USM  from  July  1,  1989  to  December  31,  1990  was  ?1,202,143. 
Mississippi  and  Federal  employers  involved  are: 

Coop  Employers  in  Mississippi: 
Allstate  Insurance 
American  Lab 

Armstrong  World  Industries 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield 

Coast  Electric  Power  Association 

Corp  of  Engineers 

Ellisville  State  School 

Gulf  Coast  Research  Lab 

Hercules 

Hoi-Mac 

Howse  Implements  Company 

Institute  for  Technology  Development 

Institute  Naval  Oceanography 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base 

Leaf  River  Forest  Products 

Moore  and  Powell,  CPA 

MS  Credit  Union  System 

MS  Department  of  Corrections 

MS  Power  Company 

NASA 

NAVO 

Northern  Electric  Company 

Orleans  Furniture 

Pearl  River  Valley  EPA 

Regina  Company 

Scott  Paper  Company 

Sherwin  Williams 

Siemens  Incorporated 

South  Central  Regional  Medical  Center 

Sverdrup  Technology 

Syntek  ^ 
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USDA-OIG 
Zeon  Chemicals 

Federal  Coop  Employers  Outside  of  Mississippi: 
CIA 

Federal  Bureau  of  Prison 
Minerals  Management 
National  Labors  Relation  Board 
National  Security  Agency 
U.S.  Customs 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy 

Others  Outside  Mississippi; 
Amoco 

BellSouth  Services 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Exxon  Chemicals 

Georgia  Gulf 

Gulf  I  ?ower  Company 

Law  Environmental 

Schering-Plough 

Southern  Naturs^  Gas 

Tennessee  Eastmun  Company 

Texas  Instruments 

Walt  Disney  World 

We  are  proud  to  relate  success  stories  concerning  the  career  of  USM  coop  stu- 
dents. CoK>p  has  provided  opportunities  for  many  of  our  USM  students  to  And  jobs 
in  Mississippi.  The  USM  Coop  office  maintains  contact  with  our  former  coop  stu* 
dents  to  study  their  career  patterns  and  advances.  Letters  from  several  of  these  stu- 
dents are  included  as  Appendix  /  for  the  committee's  review.  The  beneflts  to  the 
students*  the  state  of  Mississippi*  the  university,  the  faculty  and  the  community  are 
numerous.  We  need  to  maintain  this  vital  program  to  insure  that  Mississippi  higher 
education*  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  will  be  preparing  a  world-class  work- 
force for  the  future. 
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teivhHutto 

Coiyptftttlvt  EduMtlon  Progimm 
Unlvmlty  of  Southern  MltflMlppt 
Southern  SttUgn  Boi  8014 
Hattlcflburf*  MS  3M01 

June  la  19W> 

IvanJ.Ademe 

3S55  Loma  R04i4  Apt  D 

Hoover.AL  35210 
Dear  Mo.  Huttoe 

r  new  Job  and  put  off  eendlng  you  thlo 


I  hove  been  tniay  getting  reody  for  my  i 
tor  (oithough  I  wrou  it  ■  while  boek). 


tetter 

I  would  like  to  thonk  you  for  the  CerUHcote  you  oent  me  ror  convletln| 
the  Cooperative  Education  Program.  It  le  a  phyatcal  acknowledgement  of  the 
experience  I  have  gained  throi^  the  program. 

Since  graduating  In  May,  I  have  wanted  to  take  ttie  time  to  ahare  with  you 
some  or  tht  thlnge  I  believe  I  have  gained  through  the  Co-op  Pr^ram.  I  am 
•ure  you  realm  there  are  many  thlnge  I  can  not  put  Into  worde  iHit  eome  I 
can 

The  eaaleat  way  to  begin  la  liy  telling  you  about  the  lobe  I JS»y«  been 
orrered  aa  a  Prognunmer/Analyat  The  firat  ofTer  waa  from  Shell  OU 
Company  In  Houetoa  Texaa  tor  U7MO  a  year.  Within  a  «52l5(l^l!!* 
anoRr  llrom  Dow  Chemical  In  Baton  Rouges  Loulelana  tor  $sa84a  WltMn 
two  weeka  alter  that  I  received  on  oflirr  from  BellSouth  Servicea  (witti  whom 
I  co*opedl)  In  Birmingham,  AMbama  fermioa  ^^^^^J!^}^J  .  . 
received  an  oflier  from  Dow  Chemical  In  PteMort  Texaa  tor  $3334a  I  jdao 
received  other  Invltatlona  tor  Intervlewa  and  Joba  from  EDS  In  Texa«i  NCR  In 
Georgia  Boeing  In  Waehlngtoa  CSC  in  MIealaalppL  and  a  tow  ottiera  I  do  not 
remeniber. 

Aa  you  may  recall  I  returned  to  graduate  achool  after  not  being  able  to 
find  a  Job  with  oidy  a  &&  In  C«nputer  Science  (and  a  &6  OPAI).  1  then 
decided  that  my  lack  of  experience  waa  the  key  to  Improving  my  proapecta 
and  returned  to  college  with  the  one  goal  of  obtaining  that  experience. 
Through  my  co-oplng  with  the  Computer  Science  department  aa  well  aa 
BellSouth  Servlcec»  Igot  that  experience. 

I  never  expected  the  reaponae  ft^m  empteyera  to  be  ao  poaltlve.  And  I 
tru^  believe  moat  of  my  aucceaa  la  due  to  my  Involvement  with  the  co-op 
program.  I  gained  experience  In  my  field  of  work.  Improved  my 
management  and  leacCerehlp  akllla»  and  gained  confldence  In  myaclf 
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I  am  gViA  the  Co-op  program  wan  there  to  help  roe  iet.aiob  when  my 
demeteiledtodooo.  freoUoethithtvinf  oIlMlefonHpeelnCe^^ 
Scleiicy  hoo  helped  rilae  sqr  Mhuy  and  m  tipertenge  levA  but  1 the 


co^prograroieimengrlMx  On  June  A I  wU  fo'to  wark  for  MSouth 
SenAoea  In  llriBbichaai  AUtNuna  Aa  you  ean  aee^  the  ea^  pragHun  eftet 


laada  to  pemanent  ampiaynent  aa  I  am  aurt  yau'toMW. 

I  hope  the  eo-op  proMra  eontinuaa  at  USM.  It  la  an  Integral  part  of  ttia 
currlctttum.  And  aa  aucK  I  hope  that  atudenta  in  the  lUture  win  be  able  to 
earn  credit  tor  their  eo-op  work.  Tba  eiparienee  gained  thraugh  eo-oping 
waamoratnatruetlonalthanroaivorthecourae^lnavnitlor.  Thopathat 
atudenta  win  eventually  ba  able  to  aObatituta  that  caperience  In  plaee  of 
eoureeaiaJbalUMMflt  I  know  of  other  aehaola  that  reoognlae  ttie 
Importance  of  co-oplng  and  award  atudenta  up  to  9  houra  of  credit  fbr  co- 
oping. In  tura  the  Umveralty  gate  regular  how^  feca  which  can  ttien  be 
returned  to  help  ftmd  the  co-op  prognm.  Bveiyiuie  beneflta  from  the 
arrangement 

I  know  I  will  not  t>enent  from  aueh  an  arrangement  but  I  fiBCl  I  have 
gotten  my  telr  ahare  firom  the  co-op  program.  Reap  up  the  great  work  and 
TkflBMrau  for  your  help  and  guidance  In  making  me  more  maiketatria. 

Sincerely  Youn^ 


IvanJ.Adama 
Management  Aaalatant; 

BellSouth  Services 
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1517  Lincoln  Circle 
McLeani  VA  22102 
November  27,  1989 


cooperative  Education  Office 
University  of  Southern  Mleeleelppl 
Sarah  Hut  to 

Southern  Station  Box  5014 
Hattiesburg,  MS  39406 


Dear  Me.  Hutto; 


return. 


I  would  like  to  thank  you  Cor  helping  me  to  i?^,'';" 

it  the  agency.    Not  only  did  you  J^n<»  *  l°StIrilSS  Ind  UJJ 
needs,  bGt  you  helped  me  prepare  Cor         Interview  and  gave 
in*  A  araat  deal  of  moral  support.    I  also  enjoy  tne 
SSwllJISr  "u  eSSd  out  Cor  U  helps  me  keep  o^.e.. 
SSJc  opportunities  that  are  out  there.    One  of  the  "jvlcea 
your  of flee  provides  that  X  am  most  thankful  Cor  J*  JJlP^"' 
?SSr  students  to  register  for  the  """J?"  Ji'SI^U 

It  is  really  hard  to  take  care  of  all  the  necessary  details 
over  the  phone  and  your  help  has  been  wonderful. 

I  believe  the  cooperative  education  program  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  my 
Siliege  caJ^r     ?  have  learned  how  the  real  jorld  works  and 
this  knowledge  will  enable  me  to  better  plan  the  remainder 
of  my  curriculum.    It  has  also  given  me  that  necessary  dod 
experience  Cor  when  I  graduate. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  again  Cor  all  your  help. 
Sincerely  yours; 

Nancy  McBfcfide 
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8HELT0N  VANCE 
ROUTE  1,  BOX  US 
NEMTON,  H8  3934S 

NovMbar  27,  1989 


Mr.  Ronnia  N«tti*i 
CcMpcrativ*  Education 
eoN  S014 
Southarn  Station 
Hattlaaburg,  MS  3940* 

Daar  nr.  Nattlaai 


— thanka  for  tha  halp  your  off  lea  hat 
CL^^l^!**  *•  »»«»"tlclpatln«  in  UM'a  Co-op  pro«raa. 

TSJ-fC'*  QMallflad  to  dlract  thla 

Important  proQraa  at  U8H. 

Mhlla  iMM-king  i*ith  Blua  Croaa  It  Blua  Shi  old  of 
maaiaalppl,  l  Mai  abla  to  banaflt  froa  handa  on 
•Npm»ianca.    I  eoaplotad  fioid  audita  and  aaalatad  in 
■ooa  adolnlatratlva  Mork  ragardlng  othar  phaaaa  of 
accounting  work. 

Again,  thank  you  and  your  ataff,  aapaclally  nra. 

rfi*  *J"*»^»  *or  all  tha  affert  and  conearn  you  oNhibitod 
toward  oa* 


Slncaraly, 


Shalton  Vance 
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htovenaier  \9,  1989 


1^3920  Cottotiwcxxl  Drivo 
Dlloxl,  MS  39032 


To  Wtinm  It  May  Cortocrn: 

I  am  writing  in  regards  to  the  benefits  X  have  received  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Mississippi's  Cooperative  Education  program*   First  of  all» 
by  participating  in  cooperative  eduoatioiir  I  ^^>'  ^^'^n  «M.¥lletit  money 

buti  luore  importantiyr  receive  valuable  experience  In  my  dtoeen  profeeelon* 

Although  I  have  not  yet  begun  my  Job  assignmntr  I  have  secured  e  wonder- 
ful Job  with  Moore  and  Powell  accounting  firm  in  Biloxi,  MS.    I  must  admit 
that  X  cculd  not  tiave  secured  such  a  Job  without  tlw  help  of  the  excellent 
staff  at  the  Cooperative  Education  office,   the  reaeon  for  such  a  statement 
is  t^tat  at  one  point  X  had  decided  to  withdraw  my  name  from  circulation!  for 
I  was  beginning  to  have  reservations  about  the  possibility  of  living  away 
from  home.   However,  Gail  Miller  persuad«l  ms  to  continue  with  the  program 
on  the  coiidition  that  stw  wculd  find  a  Job  for  ma  on  the  Gulf  Coast,    to  my 
elation,  Ma.  Miller  called  me  not  more  than  a  week  later  to  inform  me  of  a 
possible  Job  opportunity   ..  Biloxir  my  hometown. 

In  conclusion,  If  Ms.  Miller  had  n-^t  perforwed  in  the  manner  in  which 
she  exlUbited,  I  would  not  have  secured  such  an  excellent  Job.   Her  concern 
and  dedication  to  her  Job  has  benefited  me  in  several  ways.    Pirst  of  all r  X 
will  be  able  to  earn  very  good  money— money  that  will  pay  for  my  education. 
In  addition,  I  will  gain  very  valuable  Job  experience,  for  which  I  could  not 
have  achieved  witltout  t^ie  aid  of  Cooperative  Education  program  at  the  Univ- 
ersity ot  Southern  Mississippi. 

Sincerely, 


Lynn  M.  McDown 
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160  BcU)  Cl. 
Waveliuid.  MS  39S76 
November  16. 1989 


Ronnie  Neuki 

Ajtisum  Diitoor  -  Coopeiuive  Eduoiiion  Depininem 
Soulhem  SlMkm.  Box  5014 
University  of  SouUr^  MUtinippi 
Hauiesburg.  MS  39406 

Dear  Mr.  NeuJes: 


J  am  wriuing  ^  ragardi  to  the  Uni veriiiy  of  Southam  Mteitilppi'i  CooperaUve  EducaUon  Program.  In 

eiecifooici.  Alio.  I  have  the  opportMniiy  lu  imeni;!  in  a  aociil  aunoapbere  where  a  peraon  la  coniiandy 
uealingwiih  people  aiKliiiuaUons.  ' 

Thfoighco-opjng.tficre  iialioa^  TTieproccai  i  f  learning  lo  depend 

on  youraeir  and  ibe  handling  of  financial  mauen  incnaaai  your  aeir^onTidence  Md  lelf-imMe.  The 
!!£PIi!l*"I^*?Jl5^  the  UniveriUy  of  SouUiem  Mlaiiaaippl'i  CooperaUve  Program  hm  offered  m  haa  given 
mo  the  cliance  to  realize  my  capabilities  that  I  poaaaai  and  the  imporumt  role  an  educaUon  playa  In  Siia 
period  of  time.  1  would  like  to  diank  all  ihoie  who  have  helped  me  obuin  OtU  poaitlon  and  die  chance  to 
grow  ai  an  individual. 

Sincerely, 
Kristcn  D.  Savage 
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162  Oak  Grove  Place 
BiloXi,  MS  39530 
Noveaber  27,  1969 


cooperative  Education  Departvent 
Univereity  of  Southern  Hleeieeippi 
Southern  Station  Box  S014 
Hattiesburg,  NS  39406-9014 

The  cooperative  Education  Progrea 

The  cooperative  Education  Progran  ia  very  beneficial  to 
all  atudenta  that  are  hired  to  work.    Studenta  are  given 
irreplaceable  experience  and  a  chance  to  help  pay  for  eome 
or  all  of  their  wUllege  coata« 

I  uee    to  Mco-opM  for  BellSouth  Servicea  in  Biminghan  and 
am  now  **co-oping^  for  Keealer  Air  Force  Baae  in  Biloxi. 
Prom  working  with  BellSouthi  X  have  had  experienoea  and 
gained  knowledge  that  I  would  have  not  gotten  through 
olaaaea  alone.    From  working  at  Keealer  for  only  one 
eemeater,  I  have  learned  more  about  electronics  than  I 
thought  I  would.    I  could  go  on  and  on. 

The  program  gives  many  students  a  chance  that  they  would 
not  get  otherwise.    The  knowledge  students  obtain  from  the 
program  is  priceless. 


Andy  Bagby 
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Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  TuIIos,  for  your 
contribution  to  our  hearing. 

We  now  have  Dr.  Sandra  Burkett,  from  Mississippi  State,  here  to 
talk  about  the  Writing/Thinking  Institute. 

Welcome,  Sandra. 

Ms.  BuRKETT.  Thank  you,  Senator  Cochran. 

I  want  to  first  thank  you  for  all  of  the  work  you  and  your  able 
assistant  Doris  Dixon  are  doing  for  the  National  Writing  Project  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Senator  Cochran.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  as  part  of  S.  64.  I 
introduced  it  in  January  of  this  year  and  it  passed  the  Senate  in 
April  and  is  now  awaiting  action  in  the  House.  This  will  make 
available  grants  all  around  the  Nation  for  the  program  that 
Sandra  runs  at  Mississippi  State. 

Ms.  BuRKETT.  And  witnout  your  work,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  this,  so  we  are  really  looking  forward  to  it  and  partici- 
pating in  its  success. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  for  helping  generate  the  support. 

Ms.  BuRKETT.  As  the  representative  of  the  Mississippi  Writing/ 
Thinking  Institute,  I  am  verv  pleased  to  be  aole  to  give  testimony 
to  the  power  of  the  national  writing  project  for  building  a  world 
class  workforce.  We  have  7  universities  working  together  with 
public  schools  in  Mississippi  in  our  institute,  at  Alcorn  State  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Jackson  State  Uni- 
versity, Mississippi  Valley  State  University,  Delta  State  University, 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  Mississippi  State. 

Together,  we  are  workmg  to  enhance  teaching  and  learning 
through  teaching  teachers  all  over  our  State>  not  only  how  to  teach 
writing  per  se,  but  to  use  writing  to  teach  their  content  subjects  in 
history,  mathematics,  using  writing  to  teach  reading,  business  sub- 
jects, vocational  subjects. 

One  of  the  things  we  know  about  writing  is  it  has  a  wonderful 
power  to  help  people  learn  to  think  and  to  express  their  ideas,  so 
we  are  workmg  with  public  school  teachers  to  enhance  that  capa- 
bility all  over  our  State. 

I  want  to  specifically  address  the  impact  of  the  National  Writing 
Project  in  Mississippi,  because  it  has  had  a  profound  impact  on 
education.  Our  work  is  only  beginning,  but  more  of  this  same 
impact  is  what  we  would  like  to  see  happen. 

Most  important,  this  project  is  empowering  teachers.  Without 
good,  vital  teachers,  we  would  not  have  any  education  at  all,  and 
this  project  recognizes  that,  and  the  model  that  we  use  is  the  one 
that  was  developed  at  the  Bay  Area  Writing  Project  in  1974  and  is 
in  practice  at  159  different  sites.  It  is  a  simple  model  of  teachers 
teaching  teachers. 

We  at  the  university  value  the  collaboration  we  have  with  public 
school  teachers.  V7e  invite  those  excellent  teachers  to  our  campuses 
in  the  summer  to  write  together,  to  share  ideas  about  teaching 
writing,  and  to  get  prepared  to  conduct  staff  development  with 
other  teachers.  Then  during  the  school  year,  those  best  prepared 
work  with  other  teachers  go  out  and  conduct  staff  development 
under  the  auspices  of  the  program. 

Teachers  who  participate  in  our  staff  development  say  it  is  the 
best  staff  development  they  have  ever  seen.  If  they  can  leave  with 
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specific  ideas  of  the  things  can  do  with  their  own  students,  they  are 
revitalized  as  teachers,  they  get  to  remember  why  they  came  into 
teaching  in  the  first  place,  because  their  learning  process  is  for 
teaching  that  builds  community  and  intimacy  in  the  classroom, 
and  give  everybody  a  chance  to  be  an  active  learner. 

We  are  also  empowering  students,  and  you  will  get  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  one  of  those  students  who  is  in  one  of  our  universities 
later,  so  I  want  to  focus  more  in  my  testimony  on  the  other  things 
we  are  doing. 

One  of  the  really  positive  contributions  we  have  been  able  to 
make  in  Mississippi  is  developing  a  model  for  at-risk  youth,  to  get 
them  involved  and  to  know  that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  make 
contributions. 

We  are  retaining  teachers  in  the  profession.  We  have  had  many 
teachers  who  have  arrived  in  our  program  say,  "I  was  ready  to 
leave  teaching,  but  this  program  has  given  me  new  life." 

We  are  also  involving  parents  in  education  in  ways  that  they 
have  not  been  involved  before.  We  are  teaching  parents  in  some  of 
our  areas  how  to  respond  to  their  students,  as  writers  and  learners. 
We  are  conducting  some  workshops  with  parents  to  help  them  ex- 
perience writing  thinking  approaches  and  the  writing  process  to 
education. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  two  or  three  testimonies  from 
teachers  who  have  been  involved  in  this  project,  because  the  teach- 
ers' voices  are  the  important  ones  from  our  and  then,  of  course,  the 
students'  voices. 

One  teacher  said,  "Teachers  who  participate  in  the  writing 
project  are  forever  changed.  I  believe  I  am  a  much  better  writing 
teacher  today,  because  of  our  summer  institute.  In  addition,  teach- 
ers in  our  staff  development  sessions  have  been  so  positive  about 
the  practicality,  the  organization  and  worth  of  the  sessions,  that  I 
believe  we  are  making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  teachers  in 
Mississippi." 

Another  teacher  who  left  the  ministry  to  come  to  the  classroom 
found  a  new  place  for  his  ministry.  He  said,  "I  have  been  teaching 
almost  3  years,  after  11  years  in  the  ministry.  I  was  a  very  good 
minister.  Now,  through  the  Delta  Area  Writing  Project  and  the 
Mississippi  Writing/Thinking  Institute,  I  am  an  excellent  teacher- 
learner.  At  no  time  in  my  church  have  I  enjoyed  the  level  of  inti- 
macy and  change  that  I  have  in  the  classroom  through  writing." 

I  have  seen  at-risk  kids  perform  a  modern  version  of  the  Canter- 
berry  Tales  of  their  own  writing,  flawlessly  before  their  peers.  I 
have  head  a  student  on  his  own  learning.  The  student  said,  "When 
I  get  to  college,  I  am  going  to  take  a  speech  course,  because  I  saw 
what  I  did  in  the  Canterberry  Tales,  and  I  need  to  improve." 

Before  the  writing  and  sharing  in  our  classroom  community,  col- 
lege and  future  success  were  pipe  dreams.  Now  they  are  realistic 
goals  for  my  students.  The  writing  project  in  the  classroom  is  not 
only  promoting  learning  for  students  and  teachers,  it  is  forever 
changing  lives. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Burkett  follows:] 
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Thatik  yoUi  Senator  Cochrnn,  Fellow  Panelists,  and  Honored  Guests. 
Ai  a  representative  of  the  Mississippi  WritinsTrhlnking  Institute^  1  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  give  testimony  to  tne  power  of  the 
National  Writing  Project  to  transform  the  lives  of  students  and  teachers. 
In  Mississippi  the  National  Writing  Project  Is  profoundly  enhancing  our 
capability  of  producing  a  world  class  work  force.  Flrst»  I  will  tell  you  who 

are  and  describe  the  basic  assumptions  and  program  of  the  National 
Writing  Project.  Then  I  will  address  the  impact  of  the  National  Writing 
Project  in  Mississippi. 

IThe  MissisiippI  Writing/Thinking  InstUutTl 

The  Mississippi  Writing/Thinldng  Institute  is  a  network  of  seven  National  Writing 
Project  sites:  the  Mississippi  Sute  University  Writing/Thinking  Project,  established  in 
1985;  the  Delta  Area  Writing  Project  at  Delta  State  University,  esublished  in  1986;  the  South 
Mississippi  Writing  Ptcject  at  The  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  established  in  1986; 
the  Universivy  of  Mississippi  Writing  Project,  established  in  1987;  the  Alcorn  Sute 
University  Writing  Project,  established  in  1989;  the  Mississippi  Valley  State  University 
Writing  Plojecti  established  in  1989;  and  the  Jackson  State  Univenity  Writing  Project, 
esmbhshed  in  1989.  Each  affiliate  is  a  site  of  the  National  Writing  Project,  and  our 
programs  are  ntodeled  after  the  National  Writing  Project  Model  which  originated  as  the 
Bay  Area  Wrldng  Project 

We  work  with  teachers  to  enhance  learning  through  teaching  writing  and  using 
writing  to  teach  all  subjects.  Our  work  spans  all  levels  of  education  in  Mississippi- 
kindergarten  through  university,  and  all  subject  areas-mathematics,  reading,  English, 
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histofy.  icience,  busloen  educatton,  vocitional  education.  Together,  because  of  our  rooB 
In  the  NaikMMl  Writing  Pwjcct.  we  have  begun  making  a  ilgnificant  impact  on  education  in 
Misiiislppi.  Our  woikii  begun,  but  it  ii  not  flnlshed.  Federal  wppoit  for  the  National 
Writing  Project  wUl  magnify  our  efforts  in  Mississippi,  will  extend  our  effectiveness  to 
many  teachen  and  students  who  need  us. 

iThe  National  Writing  Project  Model  I 

The  National  Writing  Project  (N  WP)  is  an  expanding  networft  of  collaboradve 

ufilvet«lty-ichool  prognuns  to  Improve  wriring  and  the  teaching  <rf  writing  In  the  nation's 

classrooms.  The  NWP  neiNWrk  now  numbers  159  sites  wiwldwide;  144  in  44  states,  and 

15  in  Canada,  England,  Australia,  Sweden  and  Finland,  with  additional  sites  in  Europe  and 

Asia  serving  American  teachera  in  U.  S.  dependent  and  independent  schools. 

B^ale  AituPtwttani  of  th»  Wv  Area  VMtlnf  Prnf^rt  Modd 

The  power  of  the  National  Writing  Project  rests  in  the  tenets  of  our  basic  philosophy: 

..  We  believe  that  tht  Unlvtraity  and  the  schools  must  work  together  as 
partners  In  a  coopcraUve  effort  to  solve  the  wrltlnt  problem,  ^^amon 
to  both  levels;  that  new  collcglal  and  n«^»-»«««r«'chTc«l  rrtatlwshlps 
between  profMaors,  Instructors  and  teachers  are  estential>  that  the  top- 
down  tradition  of  past  unlverslty/ichool  programs  U  no  longer 
acceptable  as  a  staff  development  model. 

..    We  believe  that  while  most  teachers  In  the  schooU  have  never  been 
adequately  prepared  as  teachers  of  writlns,  there  are,  neyertheleas, 
teachers  at  all  levels-elementary  school  through  unlver8ity»who  out 
of  necessity  have  learned  bow  to  teach  sludents  to  write  fod  Jwve, 
through  trial  and  error  and  In  the  privacy  and  Isolation  of  o^^^ 
classroomst  developed  effective  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  writing 
and  the  use  of  writing  to  teach  all  subjects. 

..    We  believe  that  these  successful  teachers  can  be  Identified,  brought 
together  through  camous  Summer  InsUtutit,  and  prepared  to 
other  teachers  In  project-sponsored  workihopa  conducted  In  the  school 
districts  throughout  the  moooI  year. 

We  believe  that  the  best  teacher  of  teachera  ts  another  teacher-teachers 
believable  as  consultanU  because  their  ideas  and  the  specific  te".chlng 


Teilimoiiy  for  Hiarlng  oa  Jluuthorltttlon  of  the  Higher  Bducitlon  Act 

SpOBdOrtd  by  Senator  Th«d  Cochran 
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itratcglei  tbey  demonitrite  havt  bten  dtvcloped  with  rtal  atudttita  In 
real  ciaafrooma. 

Wf  btllcvt  that  teaaben  of  writlni  must  write  thamielveii  tb^t  thty 
need  to  experlenee  rafularly  whit  thej  are  asking  of  their  studentf { 
that  they  need  to  dlacom  and  ondentand  the  procesa  of  writing  they 
are  teaching  through  their  own  writing;  and  that  they  need  to  write 
during  Iniervlce  worhihope,  testing  new  Ideas,  new  approachesi  as  if* 
-for  the  moment*-they  were  their  own  students. 

We  believe  that  real  change  in  classroom  practice  happens  over  timet 
that  effective  stalT  development  progranu  are  on*going  and  systematic* 
-programs  that  make  It  possible  for  teachers  to  come  together  regularly 
to  test>  try  out,  and  evaluate  the  beet  practices  of  other  teachers. 

We  believe  that  effective  programs  to  improve  student  writing  should 
involve  teachers  from  all  grade  levels  and  teachers  from  all  conten' 
areas;  that  the  idea  of  writing  as  a  way  of  learning  Is  an  idea  that 
teachers  across  the  curriculum  and  across  grade  levels  find 
compelling. 


How  an  Indivtdyl  S^lU  Wi>rk« 


The  program  ctf  each  National  Writing  Project  site  includes  a  summer  institute; 
school-year,  school*based  staff  development  programs  for  teachers;  and  school-year 
activities  for  Summer  fellows.  All  ptograui  components  are  modeled  after  the  Bay  Area 
Writing  PfoJect»  the  original  ilte  of  the  National  Writing  ProjecL 

Summer  Institute*  The  Summer  Institute  includes  writing,  presenutionV 
demonstrations  by  the  Fellows^  guest  speakers*  writing  response  groups>  weekly  social 
events,  and  opportunitiea  for  exploring  special  topics  of  interest.  Each  participant  writes 
four  papers,  including  dute  posers  about  a  single  event  or  topic  from  three  points  of  view 
and  a  position  paper  about  a  school  wridng  program  These  papers  are  the  focus  of  die 
Response  Qroupt ,  which  meet  three  times  a  week  to  read  and  respond  to  papers  written  by 
Fellows.  In  addition  to  those  wridng  assignments,  the  participants  do  much  wridng 
during  the  Institute  sessions. 


Tcitimony  for  Hearing  (m  Retuthoriution  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Sponsored  by  Senator  Thtd  Cochran 

Scwtiic  $u**cr>nimi(tcc  or.  F.diicn:io»,  Arts,  and  Humanitie.s,  Mny  ^,  1991 
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During  the  Summer  InititutCi  e«d)  Fellow  demooi tntes  an  effective  approich  to 
teaching  writing.  Each  demonitratloa  includei  one  ooncqn  or  instnictioaal  approadi,  an 
expUnatloA  of  v^y  that  approach  it  effective,  a  writing  activity,  and  lamplei  of  student 
writing.  To  insure  die  quality  of  these  presentations,  die  project  dire^  and/or  co-diitctor 
meet  with  each  Fellow  before  hi Vber  demonitration  to  listen  to  die  plan  and  offtf 
construcdve  cridciam,  ask  questions,  and  offer  tuggeidoni 

Follow-up  Activltlcg.  During  the  school  year  die  Teacher/Consultants  meet  to 
continue  die  experience  of  die  Summer  Institute.  Activities  include  presentations, 
discussions  of  the  in-service  programs  diey  ire  conducting,  meetings  of  writing  response 
groups,  and  guest  speakers. 

In«school  Stiff  Development  Programs.    The  mi^or  school-ycar  activity  is 
in-service  for  area  schools.  The  director  of  dite  prcyect  wotfcs  widi  area  schools  to 
establish  die  in-service  programs.  Then  one  of  die  Teacher/Consultants  coordinates  each 
staff  development  series,  inviting  odier  Tetcher/Oonsultants  to  do  presentations  as 
appropriate.  The  TeacherA^onsultant  Coordinator  investigates  the  special  needs  of  the 
school-die  nature  of  die  students  served,  and  die  needs  of  the  particular  teachers  to  be 
involved-and  works  ctofely  with  die  school  system  In  designing  die  project.  Participation 
In  these  programs  shouki  be  voitinrary  and  may  be  for  credit,  depending  on  die  needs  of 
eadi  group  of  teachers.  StafT  Development  demonstrations  include  such  approaches  as  die 
following: 

Introduction  to  die  Writing  ftocess!  Developing  Fluency 

Introduction  to  die  Writing  Process:  Instruction,  Evaluation,  and  Publishing 

Celling  Started 

Designing  Prewriting  Activities 

Promodng  Oroq>  writini  Activities 

Integruing  Granimar  and  Wridns  Instruction 

SpedftcWriting 

uaini  Peer  Response  Groups 

1:1  Tutorials 


Teitlmony  for  Hetrini  on  RctuUiorivatlon  of  the  Hl|hef  Bducatlon  Act 
Sponsored  by  Stnator  Thad  CochraL 

Scr.*sic  Subc'-»nv.*^lr!cc  on  Education,  Arts,  ind  Humanities,  May  2,  1991 
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Writing  to  Leam  Mathematica 

Writing  to  Leam  Science 

Writing  to  Leam  Oontent  Areas 

Respondins  to  Student  Wridng  during  the  Writing  Process 

Remedial  Strategies:  Writing  m  Teaching  Reading 

Evaluating  WridnK 

Using  Writing  to  Achieve  Non-Writing  Instructional  Objectives 
Publishina  Student  Wriilng 

Using  Writing  to  Pro"X>te  Higher  Order  Thinking  Skills 


ilmuact  of  NWP  in  Mississippi  I 


The  National  Writing  Project  in  Mississippi  Is  empowering  teachers. 

Many  an$  becoming  teachers  of  other  teachers,  and  in  so  doing  finding  their  talents 

appreciated  as  never  before.  Others  are  learning  from  those  teachers,  and  they  are 

experiencing  the  thrill  of  seeing  their  snidents'  writing  and  learning  dramatically  improve. 

One  such  teacher  has  participated  in  a  year«long  program  called  The  WONDER  of  First 

Grade.  [WONDER  is  an  acronym  for  Writing  Opens  New  Dimensions  of  Educational 

Realms.]  This  is  what  she  wrote  to  the  teacher  who  was  teaching  her: 

Dear  Sherry,  '  •* 

As  I  was  working  around  die  house  this  morning,  my  mind  was  fdled  with  all  wnt 
of  new  ideas  I  want  to  tty  in  my  classroom.  (This  has  become  quite  a  habit  over  the 
last  2  months.  Ideas  come  to  nw  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night!)  But  today  it 
finally  dawned  on  me.  (Tm  a  Utde  slow!)  The  Wonder  of  Learning  is  not  about  the 
children  -  lt*s  about  me!  Tm  the  one  doing  all  die  learning.  As  a  result^  I  daily  see 
new  discoveries  being  made  In  my  classroom.  I  could  never  say  thank  you  enough 
for  helping  me  to  understand  that  flnt  graders  ufi  capable  of  thinking  and  making 
decisions  and  Judgnients.  I  think  I  have  been  a  good  teacher  in  the  past  My  school 
has  honored  me  >^th  an  Educator  of  die  Year  avwd  and  several  nominations  in  recent 
yean.  However  I  now  realize  diat  many  children  have  probably  left  my  room 
widiout  die  dibking  and  writing  skills  which  I  hc^  my  present  and  future  snidents 
will  possess  

I  manage  to  squelch  diese  fears  [  of  test  scores]  when  my  children  discuss  (as  they 
did  ti)js  week)  whedier  or  not  Max«  die  boy  In  Whefa  th^  Wild  Thingg  A^.  had 
security.  After  reading  Wild  Things  and  Wild  Baby  Gom  Tq  Sea,  thev  wgm 
comparing  the  2  books.  I  was  writing  tiieir  ocmpansons  on  chan  paper.  When 
Kalisa  mentioned  that  Max  dkint  have  u^aUx  because  of  die  monsten*  a  discussion 
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(actually  <tebftte)  ensued.  One  side  aiiuedtfiat  yes,  he  did  have  aecuiitir.  He  was 
really  in  hU  own  houie.  His  mother  was  thete.  Theirpoorteacherhad  such  weak 
knees  she  had  to  sit  down! 

Another  Uxhlieht  of  my  week  came  Friday  after  jounallng.  We  weit  in  the  drcle 
sharing,  when  Morgan  read  tmn  her  journal,  ''My  mom  is  going  to  have  «  baby.  It 
might  be  g     or  it  sddtt  be  a  girl**  until  diat  particular  day.  Morgan's  journal 
entries  had  consisted  (^"Hovered  IloveUue.  Ilovtdop.  I  love  fat  dogs."  etc. 
After  Monan  leadi  we  talked  about  how  intettstini  it  wu  to  hear  about  her  new 
baby.  When  suddenlySamantha,  a  little  girl  who  seklom  speaks  out,  said,  "But 
Morgan»  how  do  you  FEEL  about  a  new  baby;  Are  you  excited?  Are  you  happy?" 
TMng  to  contain    excitement,  I  said.  "Sam,  do  you  want  Morgan  to  write  about 
her  feelings  about  the  baby?**  With  a  big  smile,  she  said,  "YES!" 

I  shared  all  of  this  with  my  mother  who  has  taught  for  28  years.  She  remarked, 
"This  is  the  first  group  youVe  had  who  would  respond  like  that,  isn't  it?"  Sadly,  I 
realized  it's  the  flrst  group  IVe  aUfiSKfid  to  respondlike  that. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  Tve  taken  enough  of  your  time.  Robert  did  rewrite  and 
publish  his  dragon  story.  We  celebrated  with  an  Authors*  Tea  which  was  attended  by 
Robert's  mother,  kindergarten  teacher  and  school  custodian.  (Robert's  request!) 

Thanks  again  for  your  guidance.  The  wonderful  part  of  this  process  is  that  it  can  be 
im|den)ented  on  my  timetable.  Tm  fortunate  that  Tm  in  a  school  situation  where  I 
feel  no  pressure  in  that  area. 


P.S.  I  can't  wait  until  Monday  to  find  out  how  Morgan  fsStil  about  her  new  baby! 

All  that  because  one  teacher  shared  with  another  her  successful  practices  In  National 
Writing  Project  staff  developtnent! 

The  National  Writing  Project  In  Mississippi  It  empowering  students 
and  thus  building  their  self-eateem.  Students  are  fmding  their  own  voices.  One 
student,  asked  how  the  approaches  his  teacher  had  learned  in  NWP  staff  development  were 
different  from  other  classes,  responded: 

In  Vih  class  we  are  thinking  with  our  own  minds  Instead  of  always 
taking  information  out  of  a  textbook. 
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See  you  soon, 


Sharon  Long 
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Such  writing  and  Thinking  helps  students  Vnow  that  they  have  ideas  of  their  own,  and  that 
is  power.  Such  recognition  of  their  own  efficacy  builds  self-esteem  in  students. 

The  National  Writing  Project  in  Mig^dsslppi  is  helping  at-risk  itudents 
prepare  to  become  effective  members  of  a  world  class  work  force*    One  of 

the  most  successful  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Mississippi  Writing/Thinking  Institute  has 
been  the  development  of  a  curriculum  fc^  at-risk  high  school  students  and  related  teacher 
preparation  for  those  who  would  teach  the  curriculum.  Called  The  WQ^^R  pf  Learning, 
this  curriculum  has  at  its  goal  the  restoration  of  wonder  and  wholeness  to  learning  for 
students  at  risk  of  failing.  Writing/thinking  strategies  are  the  basis  of  the  learning 
experiences  in  the  curriculum.  But  even  more  important,  the  National  Writing  Project 
model  of  staff  development  is  usrd  to  prepare  teachers  to  use  the  curriculum.  For  both 
teachers  and  snidents,  the  curriculum  has  been  profoundly  effective.  Reports  are  that  95% 
of  die  students  who  have  had  thr  WONDER  curriculum  pass  the  Funcrional  Literacy 
examination. 

The  National  Writing  Project  in  Ml^isslppi  has  raised  standardized 
test  scores  in  classrooms  and  districts  in  which  effectiveness  has  been 
studied.  Several  research  studies  reported  later  in  this  testimony  have  shown  that 
students  whose  teachen  have  had  National  Writing  Project  staff  development  perform 
significantly  higher  on  standardized  test  scores  than  students  whose  teachers  have  not  had 
such  staff  development. 

The  National  Writing  Project  in  Mississippi  has  introduced  3965 
teachers  to  writing/thinking  approaches  in  517  staff  development  sessions 
since  its  inception  in  1985. 

The  National  Writing  Project  in  Mississippi  is  involving  parents  In 
their  children's  education  in  new  and  exciting  ways.  Some  teachers  are 
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involving  patents  In  writingAhinkiQg  workshops  to  help  them  know  how  their  students  are 
being  taught  Those  are  conducted  according  to  the  model  of  Ae  National  Writing  Project 
Others  aie  involving  parents  In  other  ways.  Suzanne  Thompson,  first-grade  teacher  In 
Meridian^  made  this  sutement: 

I  am  using  Joumaling  with  a  few  of  mv  parents  at  home.  1  heir  child  is  keeping  a 
journal  at  home  to  achieve  t  gml  -  cither  expiesring  feelinKs,  in  one  case  -  or 
reinforcing  and  encourifini  wrldng  in  another.  I  can*t  believe  I  ve  waited  this  long 
to  have  my  parents  involved  with  my  students*  joumaling. 

The  National  Writing  Project  has  helped  retain  good  teachers  in 

Mtsstatlppi.  Numerous  master  teachers  have  made  statements  such  as  Hilda  Wade*s: 

In  198S  after  IS  yean  of  tetchlng,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  paperwork,  worksheets. 
andt^Jting.  I  was  burned  <Hit!  The  students  were  bored  and  so  was  I.  Thenlwas 
aooepted  to  participate  in  the  first  South  Mississippi  Writing  Project  Sumnm  Insdtute. 
This  changed  my  fife.  School  becarr^  exciting  again.  As  fpntctteed  new  ideas  and 
philoiophks  t  had  learned  in  the  inadmte»  my  cUu  gradually  changed  fiom  a  teacher- 
centeradclasiroomtoastudem-centefedclassrooat  I  began  to  question  many  of  the 
acceptedpractlcesthailbaddoiieintheput  I  beaan  to  also  think  about  toy 
development  as  a  snideat  and  what  had  rtaUy  worked  and  what  had  not  worked. 
Mcie  and  niece  I  am  locMng  at  what  is  going  on  in  my  clusroom  an^ 
students  are  saybig  about  dMsk  own  learning.  We  are  constantly  revising  techniques 
In  Ae  clasaroom  u  needed.  Snidents  are  reaUy  thinking,  and  learning  has  become 


dassroom  today,  -fi&da  Wade 


Teacher  Testimony  to  Impact 
ia  Mtgstggippr  - 


The  best  way  I  can  tell  you  about  the  impact  is  the  National  Writing  Project  sites  in 
Mississippi  is  to  let  you  hear  teachers*  voices,  giving  testimony  to  the  Impact  in  their  lives 
and  :he  lives  of  their  students.  Teachers  who  have  participated  in  staff  development 
conducted  by  the  Mississippi  Writing/Thinking  Instimte  amUates  have  made  statements 
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such  as  these  in  response  to  the  National  Writing  Project  staff  development  sessions  in 
Mississippi: 

On*  thine  >•  certain:  education  It  on  tbt  up-twtng  In  Mlisiisippl.  If 
onlj  mora  ttachera  were  involved  In  proJecU  such  u  thii  one.  what  a 
rtvolutlod  could  occur  in  our  stato. ...  In  saarcblng  for  trends  and 
developmenta  In  their  vrriting  histories  virtualljr  every  student 
discovered  some  way  in  which  hia  or  her  writing  has  Improved.  Of 
course,  as  the  Instructor,  this  Is  certainly  the  outcome  I  lioped  fbr, 
but.  in  dliGpveriiig  this  for  themselves,  the  students  have  much  more 
conndcnce  In  their  progress.  In  short,  It  Is  one  thing  for  me  to  ray 
^vou  have  Improved  so  much,"  and  quite  another  for  a  gtud^to  say 
"I  i-eally  am  becoming  a  better  writer."  ..  Babs  McMillin 

Until  I  began  this  workshop,  I  was  muddling  through  my  English 
classcs...Today  I  have  a  clear  insight  Into  what  it  means  to  teach.  •• 
Debl  Honnoll,  South  Panola 

During  the  morning  (staff  development)  session,  I  mourned  the  ftict 
that  every  teacher  fn  our  district  was  not  here.  »Fay  Hayden,  South 
Panola 

I  have  learned  so  many  things  I  will  need  a  gunny  sack  to  take  them 
back  to  my  classroom.  They  should  have  sent  all  the  faculties  to  hear 
the  many  different  methods  that  can  be  used  to  lead  students  Into 
learning.  "Fiora  Holden 

Today's  session  was  informative  in  the  areas  of  how  we  can  learn 
"^■n  each  other.  Also  that  thinking  is  learning  and  we  should  develop 
activities  tor  our  classes  that  Involve  students  thinking.  Today's 
sessitm  Involved  ways  in  which  we  can  open  our  minds  to  creative 
thoughts  in  Order  to  better  prepare  our  students  in  their  other  areas. 
"Bobby  Hanklns 

I  have  learned  that  writing  can  be  fbn»that  writing  can  emerge  from 
any  class  situationothat  writing  can  be  a  learning  tool  as  well  as  an 
evaluative  tool. 

I  learned  that  there  are  many  ways  of  learning  but  writing  is  one  of 
the  better  ways,  because  of  thinking  that  is  applied.  I  learned 
different  ways  that  teachers  could  use  to  get  students  Involved  in 
writing  topics. 

I  came  away  tfrom  National  Writing  Project  staff  development]  ready 
to  restructure  and  become  Involved  in  a  writing-based  intecrated 
curriculum.  -Jacqueline  K'ass 
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Teachers  who  have  paiticipated  in  our  Invitational  Summer  Institutes  aiKi  have 
become  Teacher/Oonsultanti  of  the  projects  have  mwle  statements  such  u  these: 

I  have  been  teaching  almost  three  jeari  after         yeara  In  the 
minlitry.  I  wai  a  very  good  minister.  Now  through  the  Delta  Area 
Writing  Project  and  the  MisslMippi  Writing  Thlnltrng  Institute,  I  am  an 
excellent  teacher/learner.  At  no  time  in  the  church  have  I  ttgored  the 
level  of  Intimacy  and  change  that  I  have  in  the  classroom  through 
writing.  I  have  teen  at-risk  Icids  perform  a  modern  version  of  Tbt 
Canterbury  Tales  of  their  own  writing  flawleMly  before  their  nwri,  I 
have  heard  a  student  own  hU  own  learning:.** When  I  get  to  coUege  I 
am  going  to  take  speech  courses.  I  saw  my  work  In  The  Canterbury 
Taiu  and  I  need  to  Improve.**  Before  the  writing  and  sharing  In  our 
classroom  community  college  and  future  success  were  pipe  dreams. 
Now  they  aro  realistic  goals  for  my  students.  The  writing  project  "In 
the  classroom"  Is  not  only  promoting  learning  for  students  and 
teachers,  it  is  changing  futures.  ••John  Banks 

More  than  anything  else,  the  teachers  who  have  attended  the 
workshops  have  discovered  they  have  been  holding  to  a  myth  tot  many 
years:  that  children  do  not  like  to  write.  They  have  found  the  exact 
opposite  to  be  true  when  students  are  allowed  to  write  In  a 
nonthreatening  environment  and  have  taken  part  in  idea-generating 
prewriting  activities.  Those  teachers  who  seem  to  be  the  most 
appreciative  of  what  we  have  brought  to  them  are  content  area  teachers 
who  are  now  using  writing  as  the  valuable  learnina  tool  it  Is.  Their 
students  are  happy  and  they  are  happy.  "Elaine  Richardson,  West 
Lauderdale  High  School 

I  have  proven  to  myself  that  writing  does  increase  knowledge  and 
retention.  By  having  my  studenU  write  to  learn,  grad«i  have 
Improved  an  average  of  16%.  Many  teachers  In  Clay  County  and  New 
Albany  have  commented  that  the  writing  workshop  Is  the  best  staff 
development  program  they  have  had.  --  Judy  Morris,  Columbus 

According  to  what  I  have  heard  from  the  teachers  at  South  Panola,  in 
these  sessions,  contrary  to  most  staff  development  sessions  they  have 
attended,  we  practice  what  everyone  preaches:  active  involvement  of 
the  learners.  I  gather  ttom  commenU  made  that  not  <mly  have  we  put 
into  practice  good  educational  theory,  but  these  sessions  have  been 
more  interesting  and  more  useflil  than  the  usual  staff  development 
sessions!   -Susan  McCaffery,  Wood  Junior  College 

Teachen  who  participate  in  the  Writing  Prcject  are  forever  changed.  I 
believe  I  am  a  much  better  writing  teacher  today  because  of  our 
summer  institute.  In  addition,  teachers  in  our  staff  development 
sessions  have  been  to  posiUve  about  the  practicality,  the  organisation, 
and  worth  of  the  sessions  that  I  believe  we  are  making  a  signiflcant 
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cofitrlbutlw  to  the  teaehtrt  in  Mlnlttlppl.  -Jane  Wharton, 
Hattieiburi 

The  wrltltti/thkiklng  approach  It  helping  my  itudentt  at  all  abiiitjr 
ieveli  thinS  better.  ••Rpn  Locke,  Columbua 


I  experienced  the  power  of  writing  ai  an  Inetrument  for  pertwal  and 
profcMional  growth  that  lummer,  and  bjr  the  end  of  the  Initifute.  I 
was  renewed  and  excited  to  be  a  teacher.  The  poulbiiitlHy  ai  they 


often  do  when  Tm  noi  actually  fteclns  a  group  of  itudentS)  .teemed 
endleii.  I  wanted  to  ru;xh  Into  my  classroom,  to  share  Itanilng 
experiences  and  ma^cal  m>nients  with  my  students  wht^e  IiClping  them 
to  feel  the  oower  of  their  language.  I  wanted  to  give  them  the  gift  of 
language,  thw'  freedom  to  play  with  i^  tu  use  it  as  the'r  t^JoX  for 
learnlngi  to  command  it  and  not  feel  commanded  by  it*  \  wanted  to 
open  language  to  posstbllitles>  not  set  limitations  with  boundaries  of 
correctness  and  form.  I  wanted  to  implement  writing-based  instruction 
fully  In  my  classroom.  **Sherry  Swain 

The  writing/thinlcing  approach  automatlce^lly  Individualizes,  It  also 
helps  more  students  reach  the  oblectivr^  in  our  Instructional 
Management  Plans.  •'-Terri  Steffen,  Jackson 

AH  teachers  in  our  staff  development  series  are  putting  the  new  writing 
ideas  into  practice.  They  are  so  positive  about  every  workshop  and 
the  results.  -Jane  Bruckmeter 

Since  we  first  met  in  October  last  year,  I  haven't  viewed  my  claues  in 
quite  the  ^sarne  way.  I  flueition  the  importay  of  •vryfhiii|.  WItIf 


ihese  students  diilnltely  have  voices  that  deserve  an  audience.  TSa 
can  ttam  ■!>  mtirti  Ib^m  tii^m  In  October,  I  had  a  different  viewof 
my  students  and  their  understanding  of  the  writing  proceu.  Ti^Mk^ 

iha  MS  Writlny/Thihlclnj  T««HT»t#.  th^tr  vofg^        ni>  longer 

iuppf#iia4,  .-DeLois  Gates 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  institute  for  me  is  working  in  the 
compan;^  of  other  Writing/Thinking  pardcipants,  who  have  offered  me 
much  stimulation  for  pursuing  teacher-stuaent  writing  goals.  I  have 
also  gained  numerous  ideas  as  to  how  to  pursue  future  teacher/student 
writing  goals.  -Elton  C.  Wolfe 

My  association  with  the  National  Writing  Project  has  been  rich  and 
rmrding  for  me  professionally.  Not  only  has  it  drastically  and 
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to  my  students!  »MHrgartt  (Sims) 

The  National  Writinc  Project  has  been  the  Unk  that  bridged  the  gap  in 
afflrmlng  my  belief  that  l  can  vrrlte.  This  new  found  freedom  ha$  also 
enabled  me  to  devi&te  from  ^'traditional  methodology*' »  persuade 
colleagues  to  atCefid  Writing/Thinking  Institutes  and  transform  once 
lifeless  students  Into  enthusiastic  writers  with  a  mission.  -Sammle 
M.  Crigler 

I  felt  like  "a  voice  crying  fn  the  wilderness"  until  I  became  a  fellow  In 
the  National  Writing  Project.  Overdramatic?  The  only  people  who 
would  think  so  have  never  been  rebuffed  by  their  teaching  peers 
because  they  have  not  given  up  on  kids  and  education;  have  had  their 
studenU*  enthusiasm  and  Involvement  criticized  as  ''playmg.**  The 
NWP  gave  me  a  support  group  that  I  could  not  find  In  my  own  school 
•  a  support  group  for  student-centered  teaching.  This  hu  been  vital  to 
what  success  Fve  had;  more  importantlyi  it  has  been  vital  to  m/ 
students'  success  because  I  have  been  encouraged  to  keep  the  focus  on 
students^  to  try  new  strateglesi  to  be  a  learner  in  mv  own  classroomi 
to  admit  when  I  need  to  make  a  change  and  then  do  itt  and  to  be  human 
and  share  my  own  struegles  with  my  students^  not  a  demigod  with  all 
the  answers.  -Gerry  Sultan 


I  Research  Evidence  of  Impact  \ 


Since  the  inception  of  the  Mississippi  Writing^inking  Project>  tnany  teachers  have 
conducted  research  in  their  classrooms  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  writingAhinking 
approaches  and  to  improve  their  own  classrcKm  practice.  The  following  nutshell 
sutnmaries  of  flndlngs  indicate  the  variety  of  types  of  research  and  the  conHnnation  of  die 
effectiveness  of  practice.  All  these  success  stories  are  the  result  of  the  teachers-teaching* 
teachers  model  of  die  National  Writing  Project. 
Risearchir  Findings 
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Pile  13 


Dan  McQuigp        In  1988-89  in  the  MistlllM  D6l%  one  of  Ao  poomt  itfflon)  of 
the  nation,  districti  Aat  had  National  Writlnj  Project  itaff 
deveb^Kuent  tcored  dgnifioanlly  hidier  oci  written  Oonmmnication 
at  3idt  5th»  and  8th  irade  levdi  on  Basic  Skilto  Allelic 
Program  teits  adininiitaed  by  die  State  of  Misilis^ 
avenige  in  die  State.  In  adiooliicrved  by  die  Delta  Area  Writing 
Pnjept,  ten  ioocefvwedoUble  and  tfUe  die  state  averaM^  Onthe 
Stinfccd  Aohievement  Test>  in  eveiy  district  DAW?  vvoned  wih, 
die  written  comonmicadon  scoces  on  the  Stanfmi  test  weit  die 
highest  scores  in  the  district  All  districts  ihe  Delta  Aiea  Wridng 
Project  has  worked  widi  who  weie  oiuirobation  are  now  off 
piotoion  -  from  23%  passing  the  FUTto  100%. 

Oerry  Sultan  WritlngAhinking  strategies  slgniflcandy  enhanced  ACT  scores  for 

minority  smdents. 

Gerry  Sultan  9S.S%  of  the  1  l(h  graders  in  a  school  widi  almost  100%  minority 

and  95%  of  the  studentt  on  die  firee  and  reduced  lunch  program 
successfully  passed  die  direct  writing  component  of  the  19o7  FLE 
because  of  vmdng  process  approaches  to  teaming  to  write,  learned 
in  National  Writing  Project  programs. 

Sheny  Swain         First  graders  who  were  taught  widi  writingAhinklng  process 

Instmction  made  twice  as  much  gain  in  vocabulaiy  u  children  who 
were  taught  dirough  traditional  approaches. 

Dolyene  Davis        Eighdi-orade  history  students  taught  widi  writingAhinking 

approacVs  had  greater  long-term  retention  dian  the  students  of  equal 
ability  who  had  a  traditionu  approach.  Further,  a  much  lower 
ability  level  experimental  group  had  greater  long-temi  retention  than 
die  higher  ability  level  contrd  group. 

Joan  Buder  Staff  development  sessions  provided  by  Nadcmal  Writing  Project 

sites  played  a  nudor  role  in  mcreasing  reading  scores  by  30 
percentile  points  tn  the  Starkvllle  Bany  Childhood  Center, 

Anna  Qulnn  Peer«resi>onse  and  teacher  conferencing,  bodi  important  components 

of  die  writing  process  approach,  are  effective  in  improving  student 
writing  ability. 

Sara  Dacus  Students  whose  teachers  had  had  National  Writing  Project  staff 

developmoit  showed  significantly  greats  achicvenmit  on  die 
California  Achievement  Test  than  students  whose  teachers  had  not 
participated  in  diat  staff  development.  Involved  teachers  had  a 
significant  positive  change  in  attitude  as  a  result  of  the  staff 
development. 

Sandra  Buricett        A  curriculum  written  by  teachen  of  die  Instinite  using 

WritingAhinking  instnicdonal  ape*  roaches  to  teach  reaoing  and 
mathematics  to  1500  remedial  high  school  students  was  piloted  at  22 
locations  across  the  state.  The  expected  gain  in  reading  and 
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The  Impact  of  the  Naiiontl  Writing  Project  in  Mississippi 


mauiematics  combined  was  4  months  grade  equivalency  in  each 
aita.  The  actual  gain  on  reading  was  1  year  7  months,  and  in 
mathematics.  1  year  9  months. 

Patricia  Mitchell       Wiiting/thinking  instructional  approaches  significanfly  ^nhancc  _ 
studenS*  higher  level  thinking  abUitics  as  measure  by  the  Watson 
Otaser  Critical  ThiaklngApwalsal.  Particularly  signrficant  is  the 
fact  that  lower  socio'jconomic  students  made  areaier  gains  man  any 
other  group  of  students  in  this  research,  dispcHlng  the  my*  that 
developmeiit  of  higher  order  thinking  skills  should  be  a  prionty  only 
for  college-bound  students. 

Jane  Talbert  Student-generated  review  increased  long-term  retention. 


I  Need  for  Federal  Funding  1 

Desp:  .V  Jic  evidences  of  sua^ess  presented  above»  I  must  emphasi te  that  our  work  in 
Mississippi  has  only  begun.  We  have  begun  to  reach  students  in  ways  they  have  never 
been  reached-truly  engaging  them  in  learning,  helping  them  become  problem  solvers  and 
thinkers,  helping  them  become  potential  strong  members  of  a  world  class  wort  force. 
Particularly  have  we  seen  astounding  results  in  our  work  with  at-risk  youth,  with  minority 
youth  from  lower  socioeconomic  levels.  All  tliis  success  is  due  to  the  power  of  the  model 
of  teachers  teaching  teachers.  Teachers  arc  believable.  They  can  speak  with  experience 
and  credibility  to  other  teachers.  Because  of  that  credibility,  teachers  will  implement 
practices  they  learn  from  other  teachers.  We  have  introduced  approximately  4,000  teachers 
in  Mississippi  to  writing/th'nking  approaches  to  teaching.  But  there  are  so  many  more. 
And  an  introduction  is  not  all  the  teachers  need  to  make  the  nMjor  changes  in  classroom 
practice  that  they  need  to  make.  They  have  worked  in  situations  where  ihey  have  felt 
required  to  teach  isolated  skills  rather  than  teach  skiUs  in  the  context  of  reading  and  writing. 
Change  takes  time.  A  little  change  that  works  builds  confidence  to  risk  more  change,  and 
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Page  15 


support  b  ftqulred  along  the  way.  Therefore,  we  need  to  expand  and  continue  our  work 
wtth  tcachen. 

In  Mississippi  we  axt  very  fominate  u>  have  a  state  upproprlaticm  that  supports  our 
summer  insdtutes  and  a  small  amount  of  staff  development.  But  many  of  our  districts  who 
need  the  most  help  arc  not  financially  aUe  to  pay  for  writingAhinking  staff  development 
Federal  i^upport  would  allow  us  to  expand  our  efforts  into  those  districts  and  to  intensify 
our  efforts  with  districts  most  in  need  of  assistance  and  teachers  most  eager  to  change. 
FMenl  support  can  give  more  students  the  opportunity  to  discover  the  power  of  their  own 
writing  and  thinking  abilities.  Federal  support  can  give  more  teachers  the  support  and 
eM)eitise  they  need  to  teach  writing  and  to  use  writing  to  teach  reading  and  histoiy  and 
mathematics  and  science  and  all  odter  subjects.  Federal  support  can  help  us  develop  a 
world-class  wortc  force  in  Mississippi  duough  National  Wridng  Project  staff  development. 
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April  a,  1991 


APPENDIX  A 


Dr,  Richard  Thompson 

Slate  Superintendent  of  Iflducation 

P.O.  Box  771 

Jflckson,  MS  39205-0771 


Deor  Sir: 


Our  state  o£  Mississippi,  from  the  flatlands  of  th^  ^elta 
to  the  sunny  shoros  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  greatly  needs  and  deserves 
the  best  education:*!  system  possible  to  help  not  only  ^f^f 
c  Uiaren  of  today  but  also  those  of  tomorrow.  ^'^Ithough  several 
noble  attempt*  have  been  made  to  correct  and  ;^P-^"^f ^^^^^"^ 
educational  system,  recent  stucUea  provide  ^^^ools  with  moro 
effective  and  productive  methods  of  teaching,  V^^^f i"^,^^"^°^^u,«t. 
enlightened  and  informed  student  who  can  compare  with  the  highe.it 
ranking  students  in  the  nation-    Hopefully  bringing  your 
attention  to  the  weoknosses  ot  our  present  state  curriculum 
for  English  will  encourage  a  change,  which  will  help 
MisftiS3ippi'8  educational  system  to  become  competitive  with 
other  states  demonstrating  excellence, 

As  stated  in  tho  English  Lan.guage  Ar,ts  Framework  .f|l 
California  Schools  Kindergarten  Through  QlJ^SiSL  JiffiJiJ^'  Students 
whTara™skcd  open-ended  questrions  and  .   .  .  exploro^many 
possible  answers  rather  than  hunt  for  the  teacher  s  ^^^h^ 
one  discover  that  real  learning  takes  place  because  ot  their 
own  understanding  of  what  tho  ideas  and  answers  and  issues  mean 
to  them  "    However,  our  present  system  promotes  learning  Dasoa 
on  memorisation.    With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  find  many  ©f  our 
mandated  objectives  to  be  very  burdensome,  if  not  below  our 
respective  grade  levels.    For  instance,  a  grade  t«n  student 
should  not  only  be  able  to  arrange  simple  sentences  in  sequential 
order  (English  Core  Objective  357),  hut  he  should  also  able 
to  create  his  own  aentences  in  the  framework  O^^^^fsays,  ^  a^e 
eleven  students  should  not  only  be  able  to  spell  '^^'^de  levoi 
words  (English  Core  Objective  063),  but  they  should  "^^^i^^,^^^ 
thom  in  thoir  working  vocabularies  and  all  other  communications. 
And  by  grado  twelve,  a  student  needs  not  only  to  be  able  to 
dGfine  hyperbole  (English  Coro  Ob^ec^tiva  92)  but  should  learn 
how  it  effects  the  ovurall  moaning  of  a  work,  or  perhaps  how 
it  could  enhance  lha  student's  own  work.    Hnny  of  the  objectives 
for  grades  ten  through  twGlve  could  be  covered  in  elementary 
or  junior  high  srhool.  leaving  room  m  high  school  for  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  ounselvos,  k-axch  other,  and  the  world 


around  us , 
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Or,  Richard  Thompson 
April  6i  1991 

We  alQO  want  to  addreas  the  usq  of  literature  in  tho 
Misaiasippi  educational  ay9tem.    The  Majidbpok  for  Pl^nnijia  an 
Effective  Lit»ratur>  Program  statas  that  •alactions  ~to*'be  read 
in  acnooi  ahouM  "raiia  questions,  stimulate  the  imagination, 
provide  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  expand  the  student's  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  the  poasibllitiev  Inherent  in  language," 
in  all  three  grradea,  ten  through  twelve,  the  Reading  objectives 
cite  free  reading  as  an  important  study  skill .    Granted,  reading 
is  a  powerful  tool  for  learning,  but  it  should  definitely  be 
integrated  with  writing  and  discuiiing.    Likewise,  instead  of 

favorite  authors  and  selections  (Reading  Core 
Objectives  Grades  10,  11,  12),  the  Handbook  for  Planning  an 
Eifectlve  Literature  Program  suggests  thlt  teachers"  "f be us"on 
central  issues,  interpret  symbols,  discuss  meaning,  and  argue 
interpretations."    Reading  means  nothing  if  a  student  cannot 
find  meaning  as  it  applies  to  himself,  his  beliefs,  or  his 
society,  ' 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  might  give  our  ideas. 
Mississippi  has  the  potential  to  shine  in  educational  oxcellence, 
out  our  state  cannot  succeed  until  changes  have  been  made. 
The  future  of  our  children  depends  solely  on  a  reformed 
educational  system,  so  please  do  all  you  can  to  bring  the  state 
of  Mississippi  the  changes  it  greatly  needs. 


Sincerely  yours/ 


April  Duprce 


Jennie  Pritchard 
Sarah  Stanton 
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301  Hutchinson  Ave. 
Hattiesburg,  MS  39401 
April  11,  1991 


Dfi  Richard  Thompson 

StAte  Superiiilondont  of  Rducation 

P.O.  Box  771 

Jackson,  US  39205-0771 

Dour  Sir: 

Wo  are  high  school  seniors  *t  Hattle«burg  Hijh  School 
writins  in  relationship  to  the  state  reading  objectives,  we 
"re  cSncornod  a.  eishtLon  year  old  Mi"i"}PPir/'%r  iiin^" 
be  attending  college  that  thea*  are  not  ""i^able  for  entering 
freshmon.     llaviny;  experienced  the  education  of  this  state  tor 
twelve  years,  wo  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Mississippi's  children.     Wo  feel  that  only  our  few  advanced 
placement  courses  h.we  prepared  ua  for  the  f uture .     We  arc  .  ot 
sttttinij  thnt  th-i  education  of  this  State  it  poori  rather,  \.o 
are  siisjesting  that  the  core  objective  list  in  reading  is 
rather  we«k  for  high  school  students.     The  core  list  mainly 
deals  with  identifying  methods  rather  than  thinking  "hout  the 
JiLecature  and  applying  it  in  writing.     This  type  or 
memorization  that  oppe^ira  throughout  high  schools  in 
Mississippi  is  not  appropriate  work  for  high  school  students. 

Throughout  grade  school  and  junior  high  school,  students 
in  Mississippi  arc  t^uyht  grammar  and  are  tested  on  it  in 
Identification  method.     As  students  enter  high  school,  tt^ey 
should  move  beyond  this  point.     As  shown  in  objectives  079  1  1  J, 
defining  literary  terms  is  a  main  point  for  high  .^cnooA 
students . 

Wouldn't  it  bo  better  to  broaden  one's  vocabulary  words  by 
reading  literature  and  learning  the  meaning  of  ♦'^"^J^S^^ 
context?    Simply  learning  one  or  two  definitions  to  a  word  does 
not  moan  you  know  what  the  word  means  in  the  context 
literature.     But  if  you  can  apply  it  to  what  you  are  roading, 
then  you  have  truly  mastered  the  art  of  vocabulary. 

AS  seen  in  objective  112  free  reading  is  important.  Cut 
what  typos  of  books  are  being  read?     If  students  , 
exposed  to  important  works  of  literature  such  as  Shakespeare, 
they  will  most  likely  not  learn  it  on  their  own. 
great  Idea  to  have  in-cla».  reading  time,  but  class  discussion 
ia  crucial  to  understanding  what  you  nre  reading,  and  it  la 
important  to  share  different  opinions  on  moanings  and  thom^s.  or 
literature.    The  thought  process  must  be  intertwined  wiin 
reading . 
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Dr.  Rlch«\rd  Thompson 
April  8,  1991 

AlsOf  the  objectives  asking  students  to  simply  deflnQ 
metaphor,  hyperbole,  allusion,  assonance,  and  symbolisn)  is 
degrading  to  us*    Atk  us  to  apply  it  to  some  form  of  literature 
which  uses  our  brain  and  thinking  skills,  but  do  not  ask  us  to 
define  a  memorised  definition  that  we  will  forget  the  next  day, 
If  we  can  learn  to  apply  our  learning,  we  will  never  forget  it. 
The  objectives,  altogether,  are  not  thought-provoking  and  lend 
twelfth  grade  students  in  no  direction  to  be  prepared  for 
future  education. 

Reading  is  the  most  pertinent  skill  a  human  being  can 
have,     But  reading  is  not  simply  sitting  down  and  repeating  the 
wc-rds  on  a  piece  of  paper;     It  is  understanding,  applying  and 

questioning,    xixs.  Oaai  of,  PrM,U-M  Thinking  ixcua  gducAtionai 
Jfl^fli       EducatiQnni        Qty  explains  that  "To  be  informed.   .  . 
IS  to  know  simply  that  something  is  the  case;   to  be  enlightened, 
liowever,  is  to  know  in  addition,  what  it  is  all  about,  why  it 
is  the  case,  and  what  its  connections  are  with  other  facts." 
It's  time  that  Mississippi  is  enlightened  and  not  just 
informed.     Let  there  be  no  objectives  that  teach  us  to  memorize 
useless  definitions,  but  require  us  to  think  as  we  read.  We 
ask  that  you  take  what  we  have  written  seriously,     it  is  meant 
as  constructive  criticif-mi  not  to  degrade  our  educational 
system.     We  are  thinking  about  the  future  and  would  hate  to  see 
Mississippi  anything  less  than  number  one. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Scott  Polk 


Dianna  Robin 
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11  ShArmont  Drive 
Hattiisburtfi  MS  39402 
April  15;  1991 

The  Honorable  Kay  Habu8 
Governor  of  Mississippi 
Third  Floor 
Neu  Capital  Building 
Jaekson,  MS  39201. 

Dear  Governor  Mabus: 

The  time  is  now.    The  time  to  which  we  are  referrintf  is  the 
tine  to  bring  the  state  of  Mississippi  out  of  the  cellar 
when  it  comes  to  education.    As  seniors  at  Hattitsburg  Hitfh 
School  currently  enrolled  In  Advanced  Placecent  classes,  we 
have  repeatedly  heard  that  a  quality  education  is  important. 
However,  this  is  not  apparent  in  Mississippi.    The  state 
core  objectives  suggest  that  we  are  not  serious  about 
education  in  Mississippi-    Specifically  in  the  area  of 
English,  the  objectives  for  grades  10-12  seem  to 
considerably  devaluate  the  importance  of  a  strong  English 
and  literary  foundation  needed  both  in  college  and  beyond, 

AlthoMgh  many  objectives  satisfactorily  require  Mississippi 
high  school  students  to  be  acquainted  with  a  range  of 
literary  terrs  and  stylesj  basic  definitions  and  recognition 
are  nearly  all  that  are  expected.    For  example.  Objective 
110  (see  Attachment),  "Identifies  sysibollsm,"  requires  that 
a  graduating  senior  be  able  to  recognise  ^se  of  symbolism. 
It  does  not.  however,  require  that  this  recognition  he 
furthered  Into  an  understanding  of  symboUsm  s  unique 
contribution  to  varied  literature  or  its  usefulness  to 
connecting  literary  works  to  the  students    own  P^^^fP^ions 
of  life  and  the  world  around  then.    "Symbolism,  therefore, 
becomes  more  of  an  abstract  tern  to  be  defined  than  a 
concept  to  be  analysed  and  appreciated, 

The  other-objectives  concerning  literary  terms  (089-103) 
also  have  the  same  weaknesses]  we  are  only  required  to  learn 
the  external  meaning  and  never  go  In-depth  and  apply  our 
knowledge.    In  fact,  they  are  not  even  listed  in  conjunction 
with  the  reading  objectives.    Therefore,  they  are  subject  to 
being  taught  in  isolation  from  the  very  literature  that 
births  their  meaning  and  value.    For,  to  read  Vardaman  say 
in  Hllliam  Faulkner's  Aff  T  ^^^^  Dving.  "My  mother  Is  a  fish, 
helps  us  to  better  understand  what  a  metaphor  Is  far  more 
effectively  than  the  lifeless  words  of  a  definition  that  can 
easily  be  lost  from  memory. 

Diversity  of  literature  also  seems  to  be  loosely  provided 
for  in  the  state  objectives.    The  basic  forms  of  literature 
again  only  need  to  be  "identified"  by  a  high  school  student, 
and  there  Is  no  requirement  for  a  variety  of  literature  from 
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Th»  Honorable  Ray  Habus 
Page  2 

April  15,  1991 

olassio  to  contemporary  to  be  read  in  any  tfrade*-9linple 
unetructured  "free  reading  tine"  (ObJ.  !12>  is  enough* 
0-:ce  again,  the  skill  of  reading  is  isolated-'-geparated  from 
neoessary  analyzation  and  personal  evaluation  and,  also, 
renoved  fron  the  vital  skill  of  writing. 

It  Bay  seen  that  advanced  thinking  skills  applied  to 
literature  are  not  necessary  for  basio  core  objectives; 
howeveri  these  skills  oan  enhance  students'  lives  and 
enoourage  then  to  learn*    As  suggssted  in  the  gngiis^^ 

Thr^iiifh  fty»Krf#  ig^  an  effective  English-Language  Arts  program 
would  call  for  exposure  to  signifioant  literary  works 
possibly  requiring  mandatory  reading  lists  for  each  grade, 
an  instruoted  evaluation  of  literature  that  conveys  the 
oonneotion  between  values  in  literature  and  the  human 
situations  they  represent,  and  also  instructional  programs 
which  integrate  rather  than  i:*)  ate  the  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  listening,  and  spea^  ,v      Such  a  program  would 
better  prepare  all  students  fo.        ;  will  be  expected  of 
then  in  the  future  and,  moreover,  bring  to  life  the  treasui-e 
of  great  literature,  helping  then  "move  into,  through,  and 
beyond  the  literary  work  to  a  new  understanding  of 
themselves  and  the  world  around  then"  ^RrifH^h  T-anginntf^  krts 

From  "Dick  .and  Jane"  to  yar        P^flcg  r  there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  education  has  involved  many  pages  and  expanses  of 
words.    However,  to  keep  Mississippi's  youth  from  graduating 
only  with  this  knowledge  of  words  and  an  oblivion  to  their 
power  and  value,  there  must  be  an  educational  system  that 
Insists  upon  more«    I  am  sure  you  agree  that  the  current 
state  objectives  are  not  that  source.    However,  with 
changes,  they  can  be.    When  our  currioulun  is  exchanged  for 
a  currioulun  that  is  structured  like  that  of  ourrent 
practices  based  on  research,  Mississippi's  educational 
system  will  be  inferior  to  none. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Tyris  Shelton 
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Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  a  very  impres- 
sive presentation. 

Nate  Williams,  you  are  a  student  at  that  project  in  that  course  at 
Mississippi  State.  Tell  us  what  you  think  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  be  here  today. 

Senator  Cochran,  fellow  panelists,  and  honored  guests,  my  name 
is  Naihaniel  Williams.  I  am  a  junior  at  Mississippi  State  Universi- 
ty, majoring  in  sports  communications.  I  also  am  a  member  of  the 
MSU  football  team.  My  position  is  nose  tackle. 

Footbi;!'  has  been  rewarding  for  me,  but  I  am  not  here  today  to 
talk  about  niy  success  on  the  football  field.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  success  in  the  classroom.  My  experience  in  the  Writing  for 
Thinking  class  at  MSU  has  given  me  that  opportunity. 

I  must  admit,  when  my  advisor  suggested  that  I  take  this  cre- 
ative writing  course,  I  was  less  than  thrilled.  The  thought  of  doing 
writing  assignments  for  a  majority  of  my  grade  worried  me  a  little 
bit.  I  had  gotten  average  grades  in  English  classes  before,  but  I 
lacked  the  confidence  in  myself  to  realize  that  I  did  have  a  talent 
for  writing.  Writing  for  Thinking  has  changed  my  attitude,  and  I 

am  grateful.  .  i  .  r  u 

From  the  beginning,  my  teacher  instilled  in  us  the  belief  that, 
yes,  we  could  write,  and  we  could  write  well.  The  topics  were 
always  interesting,  allowing  us  to  dig  deeply  into  our  minds.  My  fa- 
vorite assignment  was  one  called,  "I  Remember,"  in  which  we  had 
to  make  a  particularly  fond  memory  come  alive  for  our  readers.  I 
wrote  about  my  freshman  year  as  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Sooners  football  team.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  received  an  A  on 
that  paper. 

Certainly,  Writing  for  Thinking  has  greatly  improved  my  writing 
skills.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  another  true  benefit.  It  has  helped 
me  with  my  oral  communications,  too.  Many  of  my  writing  assign- 
ment require  us  to  interview  various  people.  I  learned  how  to  pre- 
pare questions,  relax,  and  conduct  interviews  on  a  professional 
level.  Before  taking  this  class,  I  would  have  been  uneasy  interview- 
ing others. 

We  also  spend  many  class  hours  working  in  pairs  and  in  small 
groups.  A  gain,  these  types  of  class  assignments  have  given  me  tre- 
mendous confidence  in  my  oral  communication  skills.  Never  before 
have  I  enjoyed  working  in  small  groups,  but  my  teachers  an  fellow 
classmates  have  helped  me  to  relax  and  realize  that  I  have  a  mes- 
sage to  relate. 

All  of  these  assignments  have  been  fun.  My  favorite  one  was  one 
called  "Dillinger."  My  partner  and  I  had  to  look  at  a  photograph 
and  write  out  and  act  out  what  the  picture  in  the  picture  were 
saying  or  doing.  Since  our  photograph  included  a  man  and  woman 
sitting  in  a  boat,  I  had  to  come  to  class  with  a  huge  boat  I  made 
from  cardboard.  My  partner  and  I  had  made  that  photo  come  alive, 
so  you  see,  anything  is  possible  if  you  are  equipped  with  the  writ- 
ten and  oral  communication  skills. 

Organization  skills  are  highly  emphasized.  In  writing  a  paper,  I 
now  know  how  to  organize  my  thoughts  and  ideas,  so  that  I  may 
move  on  to  a  rough  daft.  Of  course,  the  final  paper  follows  the 
rough  draft.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  this  room  know  this  procedure. 

■<  ^. 
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but  we  also  know  how  many  college  students  wait  until  the  night 
before  to  begin  a  paper. 

The  study  skills  I  have  learned  in  Writing  for  Thinking,  along 
with  my  confidence  I  have  gained,  have  led  me  to  an  overall  im- 
provement in  my  grades.  My  mid-term  trades  for  this  semester 
place  me  no  the  dean's  list  for  the  first  time. 

I  cannot  say  enough  about  the  group  building  which  takes  place 
in  Writing  for  Thinking.  I  have  the  reeling  of  total  support  from 
my  classmates.  We  work  with  different  people  each  week,  so  we 
have  a  chance  to  interact  with  people  of  different  backgrounds  and 
interests.  This  has  given  me  the  confidence  to  know  that  when  I  go 
out  into  the  working  world,  I  can  interact  with  all  kinds  of  people. 

The  focus  on  our  panel  is  on  educating  today  the  workforce  of 
the  future.  I  plan  to  be  a  vital  part  of  that  workforce.  Now  I  can 
enter  it  with  a  sense  of  confidence  in  myself  The  Writing  for 
Thinking  course  has  enhanced  my  written,  oral  and  organizational 
skills.  I  know  I  can  face  any  situation  which  may  come  my  way. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  in  the  class  for  me  has  been  a  change  in  other  peo- 
ple's attitudes  toward  me.  I  have  often  been  perceived  as  just  a 
football  player,  a  dumb  jock.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  am  a  student  at  Mississippi  State  working  toward  gradua- 
tion, just  as  the  rest  of  the  student  body.  I  happen  to  play  football. 
Football  is  an  important  part  of  my  life,  but  it  does  not  outweigh 
the  academic  side. 

My  success  in  Writing  for  Thinking  has  helped  people  to  see  the 
real  Nathaniel  Williams,  the  student-athlete,  and  not  just  Nathan- 
iel Williams,  number  95  on  the  team.  Hopefully  testifying  today 
will  also  go  a  long  way  in  changing  some  of  those  attitudes. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  express  my  testimo- 
ny. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Williams  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Williams 

Senator  Cochran,  follow  panelists,  and  honored  guests,  my  name  is  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liams. I  am  a  Junior  at  Mississippi  State  University  majoring  in  Sports  Communica- 
tion. ^  also  am  a  member  of  the  MSU  football  team.  My  position  is  nose  tackle. 

Football  has  been  rewarding  for  me,  but  Tm  not  here  today  to  talk  about  my  suc- 
cess on  the  field;  instead  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  success  in  the  classroom.  My 
experience  in  the  Writing  for  Thinking  class  at  MSU  has  given  me  that  opportuni- 

I  must  admit  when  my  advisor  suggested  I  take  this  creative  writing  course,  I  was 
less  than  thrilled.  The  thought  of  domg  writing  assignments  for  the  msuority  of  my 

Kade  scared  me  a  little.  I  had  gotten  average  grades  in  English  composition  classes 
fore,  but  I  lacked  the  conHdence  in  myself  to  realize  I  truly  did  have  a  talent  for 
writing.  Writing  for  Thinking  has  changed  that  attitude,  and  I  am  grateful. 

From  the  beginning,  my  teacher  instilled  in  us  the  belief  that,  yes,  we  could  write, 
and  we  could  write  well.  The  topics  were  always  interesting,  and  ones  which  allowed 
us  to  dig  deeply  into  our  minds.  My  favorite  assignment  was  one  called  "I  Remem- 
ber" in  which  we  had  to  make  a  particularly  fond  memory  come  alive  for  our  read- 
ers. I  wrote  about  my  freshman  year  as  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Sooners  football 
team.  I  am  attaching  a  copv  of  my  paper.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  received  an  A+  for  it. 

Certainly,  Writing  for  Thinking  has  greatly  improved  my  writing  skills^  but  you 
may  not  be  aware  of  another  true  benefit.  It  has  helped  with  my  oral  communica- 
tion skills,  too.  Many  of  the  writing  assignments  require  us  to  interview  various 
people.  I've  learned  how  to  prepare  questions,  relax,  and  conduct  the  interviews  in  a 
professional  manner.  Before  taking  this  class,  I  would  have  been  uneasy  at  such  an 
assignment. 
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We  also  spend  many  class  hours  working  in  pairs  and  in  small  groups.  Again, 
these  types  of  class  assignments  have  given  me  tremendous  confidence  in  my  oral 
communication  abilities.  Never  before  have  I  enjoyed  working  in  small  groups,  but 
my  teacher  and  fellow  students  have  helped  me  to  relax  and  to  realize  I  have  a  mes- 
sage to  relay.  All  of  these  group  assignments  have  been  fun,  but  mv  favorite  was 
one  called  a  dilinger,  in  which  my  partner  and  I  had  to  look  at  a  photograph  and 
then  write  and  act  out  what  the  people  in  the  picture  might  be  doing  or  saying. 
Since  our  photo  included  a  man  and  a  women  sitting  in  a  boat,  I  had  to  come  to 
class  with  a  huge  boat  I  had  make  from  cardboard  boxes!  My  partner  and  I  made 
that  photo  come  alive  for  our  audience.  So  you  see,  anything  is  possible  if  you're 
equipped  with  written  and  oral  communication  skills! 

Organization  skills  are  highly  emphasized  also.  In  writing  a  paper,  I  now  know 
how  to  organize  my  thouffhts  and  ideas,  so  that  I  may  move  on  to  a  rough  draft,  of 
course  the  final  paper  follows  the  rough  draft.  Tm  sure  all  of  us  in  this  room  know 
this  procedure,  but  we  also  know  how  many  college  students  wait  until  the  night 
before  to  begin  a  paper! 

The  study  skills  I  ve  learned  in  Writing  for  Thinking,  along  with  the  confidence 
I've  gained,  have  led  to  an  overall  improvement  in  my  grades.  My  mid-term  grades 
for  this  semester  place  me  on  the  Dean's  List  for  the  first  time. 

I  can't  say  enough  about  the  group  building  which  takes  place  in  Writing  for 
Thinking.  I  nave  the  feeling  of  total  support  from  my  classmates.  We  work  with  dif- 
ferent partners  each  week,  so  we  have  a  chance  to  interact  with  people  of  different 
backgrounds  and  interests.  This  has  given  me  the  confidence  to  know  that  when  I 
go  out  into  the  working  world,  I  can  interact  with  all  kinds  of  people. 

The  focus  of  our  panel  is  on  educating'  today  the  workforce  of  the  future.  I  plan  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  that  workforce.  Now  I  can  enter  it  with  a  sense  of  confidence  in 
myself.  The  Writing  for  Tliinking  course  has  enhanced  my  written,  oral,  and  organi- 
zational skills.  I  know  I  can  face  any  situation  which  may  come  my  way. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  add  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
class  for  me  has  been  a  change  in  other  people's  attitudes  towards  me.  I  have  often 
been  perceived  as  just  a  football  player,  a  dumb  jock.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  I  am  a  student  at  MSU,  working  towards  graduation,  just  as  the  rest  of 
the  student  body.  I  happen  to  play  football.  It  is  an  imfwrtant  part  of  my  life,  but  it 
does  not  outweigh  the  academic  side.  My  success  in  the  Writins  for  Thinking  class 
has  helped  people  to  see  the  real  Nathaniel  Williams,  the  stuoent-athlete  and  not 
just  Nathaniel  Williams,  number  95  on  the  team.  Hopefully  testifying  today  will 
also  go  a  long  way  in  changing  some  of  those  attitudes.  Thank  you  for  giving  me 
that  chance. 

A  GREAT  WAY  TO  END  THE  YEAR  WITH  THE  SOONERS 

It  was  the  summer  of  1987.  The  recruiting  wars  were  over,  all  the  honors  in  Hous- 
ton, TX  were  given  out  to  its  most  outstanding  football  players,  graduating  seniors 
said  their  farewells  to  the  schools  that  held  so  many  memories,  and  the  stars  of 
high  school  football  were  about  to  take  on  real  life  responsibilities.  A  change  within 
and  a  change  of  physical  development  would  surely  change  boys  into  men.  This 
change  woukl  make  high  school  players  into  tomorrow  s  Super  Bowl  champions. 

The  date  was  February  11,  1987  when  I  was  offered  a  chance  to  give  five  years  of 
hard  nosed  football  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Signing  with  the  Oklahoma 
Sooners  was  like  a  dream  come  true.  There  are  thousands  of  players  that  would  be 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  an  organization  with  such  a  rich  tradition.  Out  of  200  to  300 
recruits,  the  Sooners  gave  me  a  chance  to  play  on  a  team  with  national  recognition. 
It  was  time  for  me  to  move  on  to  bigger  and  better  things  this  world  had  to  offer.  So 
I  accepted  the  challenge  to  compete  with  other  players  from  all  over  the  nation. 

The  days  were  slowly  but  surely  drawing  closer  to  that  day  for  me  to  leave 
friends,  family,  and  other  associates  behind  to  fulfill  my  dreams  and  goals.  As  each 
day  passed,  more  and  more  of  my  belongings  were  moved  into  the  front  living  room. 
Things  such  as  new  clothes,  old  clothes,  winter  clothes,  summer  clothes,  found  their 
place  there.  The  date  in  which  the  Oklahoma  coaches  were  expecting  my  appear- 
ance was  August  8,  1987. 

I  spent  my  last  few  days  in  Houston  trying  to  say  my  final  farewells  to  everyone  I 
had  been  associated  with.  I  think  the  ones  I  really  hated  to  leave  were  my  mother, 
father,  and  my  girl  friend.  I  spent  my  special  time  with  my  parents.  We  talked 
about  how  I  had  developed  into  a  fine  young  man  and  how  everyone  was  wishing 
me  ail  the  luck  in  the  world.  The  advice  they  gave  me  that  really  has  stuck  with  me 
even  until  today  was,  "Never  make  enemies,  and  treat  everyone  as  vour  own  broth- 
er." They  also  told  me  to  have  respect  for  the  adults  that  I  would  be  associated 
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with.  My  parents  really  emphasized  that  I  should  always  remember  the  man  who 

![ave  me  health  and  strength.  That  man  is  God  Almighty.  They  told  me  to  put  Him 
irst  in  everything  I  do,  and  I  would  surely  be  successful. 

It  was  2  days  before  I  ventured  to  Norman,  OK.  I  felt  a  sense  of  sadness  in  my 
mother's  heart,  but  a  gleam  of  pride  upon  my  father's  fa^'e.  During  the  time  I  had 
before  leaving  for  school,  I  challenged  myself  to  be  a  mature  adult  as  well  as  a  stu- 
dent-athlete. 

The  night  before  I  was  to  leave,  my  parents  cooked  my  favorite  dinner.  They  pre- 
pared smothered  steak,  mustard  greens,  sweet  potato  yams,  com  bread,  and  for  des- 
sert, peach  cobbler.  We  had  a  great  time  together.  After  dinner  I  began  to  put  the 
final  touches  on  packing  and  visiting.  I  had  to  say  goodbye  to  my  girl  friend.  Then  I 
got  a  phone  ca\\  from  my  pastor.  He  said  a  prayer  over  the  phone  and  told  me  God 
bless  you  in  everything  you  do. 

After  a  night  of  careful  packing  and  saying  my  last  goodbyes,  it  was  time  to  take 
a  shower  and  head  ofT  to  bed.  As  the  night  passed  on,  a  feeling  of  excitement  danced 
around  in  my  mind.  The  thoughts  of  being  at  Oklahoma  University,  playing  for  a 
number  one  contending  team,  meeting  new  people,  and  meeting  all  the  great  play- 
ers that  made  Oklahoma  so  great  stayed  in  my  mind.  After  all,  Oklahoma  had  pro- 
duced such  greats  as  JameTle  Holiway,  Keith  Jackson,  Ladell  Carr,  and  Dante 
Jones.  Just  thinking  about  being  a  part  of  this  team  and  playing  with  such  athletes 
gave  me  an  extra  close  of  confidence.  Lying  in  my  bed,  gazing  into  the  top  of  the 
ceiling,  I  wondered  what  kind  of  changes  I  would  have  to  make  to  fit  into  such  a 
grand  institution. 

Finally,  the  late  hours  forced  me  into  a  paralyzing  sleep.  I  dreamed  of  the  great 
things  Oklahoma  was  capable  of  accomplishing.  I  dreamed  of  the  past  teams  Okla- 
homa had  had  and  how  they  were  a  dominating  force  in  the  coll»iate  rankings.  I 
had  flashes  of  the  past  when  Oklahoma  came  back  and  beat  Penn  State  for  the  Na- 
tional Championship  in  the  Orange  Bowl.  I  also  had  dreams  of  all  the  great  games 
they  totally  dominated  for  four  quarters.  In  my  dreams,  I  recalled  all  the  bowl 
games  that  they  had  gone  to  and  which  others  would  follow.  My  dream  had  me  so 
excited,  my  heart  rate  had  risen  a  few  beats.  Before  my  heart  rate  would  rise  any- 
more, I  woke  up  with  so  much  excitement,  that  I  couldn't  go  back  to  sleep.  The  sun 
was  just  on  the  horizon. 

When  this  sleepless  night  of  excitement  was  over,  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  my  new 
home  That  morning  around  8:00,  Coach  Charlie  Saddler  called  and  told  me  my 
plane  reservations  were  all  taken  care  of.  He  also  said  that  someone  would  be  there 
at  the  airoort  to  pick  me  up.  After  hanging  up  the  phone,  I  made  my  fmal  prepara- 
tions for  Oklahoma.  It  was  about  12:15»  and  my  plane  left  at  1:30. 

I  began  to  load  my  belongings  onto  my  dad*s  Ford  pick  tip  truck.  I  had  about  four 
to  five  bass  to  take  with  me.  After  I  flnished  loading  my  lu^age,  I  double  checked 
to  see  if  there  was  anvthing  else  I  could  use  while  I  was  at  Oklahoma.  Finally,  we 
were  on  our  way  to  Houston  Hobby  Airport.  My  parents  and  I  got  into  the  cab  of 
my  dad*s  truck.  As  we  backed  out  of  the  driveway,  all  the  things  I  loved  would  pass 
through  my  mind.  As  we  pulled  off»  a  sense  of  emptiness  lingered  through  my  entire 
body.  While  on  my  way  to  the  airport,  I  saw  many  of  my  friends  who  greeted  me 
with  a  farewell.  I  could  only  think  of  my  friends'  futures  and  where  they  would  be 
while  I  experienced  college  life. 

While  driving  to  the  airport,  my  mom  reminded  me  to  call  her  when  I  made  it  to 
Oklahoma.  As  i  neared  the  airport  with  my  parents,  the  fear  of  being  on  my  own 
gave  me  a  new  outlook  on  everything  that  was  ahead  of  me.  It  took  us  about  twenty 
minutes  to  reach  the  airport.  When  we  arrived,  there  were  people  coming  to  and 
from  their  destinations.  My  father  parked  in  front  of  the  Southwest  Airlines  termi- 
nal. The  carriers  unloaded  my  bags  and  asked  me  what  city  I  was  headed  to.  I 
proudly  answered.  *'Norman.  Oklahoma.**  We  wrote  all  the  information  on  the  lug- 
gage tags.  After  checking  my  bags,  I  said  my  last  goodbye  to  my  parents.  I  gave  my 
father  a  hand  shake  and  a  hug  and  my  mother  a  kiss  plus  a  hug.  They  drove  off  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  three  of  us.  After  watching  the  truck  disappear.  I  turned  and 
walked  towards  the  entrance  of  the  airport. 

I  hurried  to  the  Southwest  Airlines  desk.  I  told  the  clerk  that  I  had  a  prepaid 
ticket  for  Nate  Williams  for  Oklahoma  City.  She  punched  in  the  information  and 
proceeded  to  tell  me  the  time,  my  reserved  seat,  and  the  flight  number.  When  she 
finished  typing  this  information,  it  was  printed  onto  a  boarding  pass.  As  I  received 
my  ticket,  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  my  plane  to  take  off.  Walking  to  the  area 
where  I  had  to  catch  my  plane,  there  were  safety  devices  I  had  to  walk  through 
before  getting  on  the  plane.  The  only  things  I  had  to  take  on  the  plane  were  my 
carrying  bag  and  a  sack.  After  security  checked  my  bags,  I  walked  through  and 
heacled  for  the  gate. 
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I  noticed  one  of  my  old  teammates  who  told  me  he  was  heading  for  Norman.  OK 
also  Cedric  Davenport  and  I  had  attended  Hartman  Junior  High  together.  We  had 
played  on  the  same  baak«tball  team,  and  in  football  he  had  played  junior  varsity 
while  I  played  varsity.  Now,  once  more  we  were  going  to  1^  on  the  same  team.  His 
family  and  girl  friend  were  there  to  bid  him  farewell.  I  had  known  Cedric  s  parents 
since  our  junior  high  days  together.  They  were  really  nice  jpepple.  After  talking  to 
them  for  a  few  moments,  it  was  time  to  board  the  plane  for  Oklahonia  Uty, 

Cedric  and  I  headed  for  the  tunnel  to  board  the  plane.  His  girl  friend 
with  tears  running  down  her  face.  It  was  a  sad  moment.  She  was  being  left  behind; 
we  were  on  our  way  to  professional  careers.  ^     .  . 

We  climbed  the  steps  into  the  plane  and  found  our  reserved  seats.  My  seat  was  bA 
and  Cedric's  was  7A,  so  we  sat  across  from  each  other.  When  we  finally  got  settled 
in  our  seats,  the  flight  hostess  demonstrated  the  seat  belt  procedures.  She  also  dem- 
onstrated the  oxygen  mask  that  would  drop  down  in  case  we  lost  air  pressure  in  the 
cabin.  Then  it  was  time  for  lift  off!  ,  ,     ,      .        .  u   i  j 

The  flight  attendants  took  their  seats,  and  the  plane  began  to  move  backwards. 
The  plane  paused  for  a  couple  of  seconds,  then  moved  forward.  The  plane  slowly 
approached  its  assigned  runway.  The  plane  paused  once  more,  and  the  pilot  an- 
nounced, "We're  cleared  for  take  off."  With  a  slow  thrust,  the  plane  ventured  down 
the  concrete  pavement.  After  a  few  seconds  of  high  speed,  the  large  737.  cleared  the 
ground.  I  could  tell  we  had  taken  off  because  everything  below  Us  began  to  get 
smaller  and  smaller.  We  were  on  our  way  into  the  blue  skies.  ,  .  ^ 

The  plane  tilted  upwards  and  continued  its  course  for  at  least  fifteen  mmutes. 
When  we  reached  the  proper  altitude,  the  plane  leveled  off.  Smooth  sailing  was  now 
ahead.  Cedric  and  I  began  to  talk  about  our  days  together  in  junior  high.  We  re- 
m<jmbered  our  championship  basketball  team  that  we  were  part  of  in  the  eighth 
grade.  Then  we  began  to  plan  how  to  survive  college  life.  As  we  got  into  a  deeper 
discussion,  the  flight  attendant  came  by  and  served  refreshments.  Two  packets  of 
peanuts  and  a  couple  of  sodas  were  not  enough  for  us.  When  we  finished  eating,  we 
dozed  off  for  a  few  moments.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  realised  we  had  about  ten 
minutes  before  touching  down  at  the  Will  Rogers  Airport  in  Oklahoma  City.  Quick- 
ly the  ten  minutes  passed,  and  the  landing  preparation  started. 

The  no  smoking  sign  as  well  as  the  fasten  seat  belt  sign  lit  up  the  cabin.  The 
flight  attendants  took  their  seats,  and  landing  was  in  effect.  Slowly  the  161  ap- 
proached the  ground;  then  the  runway  was  in  sight.  Steadily  dropping  altitude,  the 
landing  gear  was  set  in  place.  Closer  and  closer  the  plane  neared  the  runway.  Touch 
down!  We  were  in  Oklahoma.  .      ^  ^       r     u    j   j  j 

It  seemed  the  plane  was  like  a  runaway  locomotive.  After  a  few  hundred  yards, 
the  737  slowly  came  to  a  halt.  The  clicking  of  the  seat  belts  could  be  heard,  for 
people  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  on  to  their  next  flight.  People  were  gathering  their 
personal  items  and  exiting  the  plane.  It  wasn't  long  before  Cedric  and  I  were  stand- 
ing in  the  airport  terminal. 

Coach  John  Blake  was  there  to  meet  us  and  other  players  who  would  be  arriving 
on  different  planes.  When  all  of  the  players  had  assembled,  we  went  down  to  the 
baggage  claim  to  pick  up  our  luggage.  After  loading  the  school  van.  we  were  on  our 
way  to  our  new  home.  .  i.u  t 

The  ride  to  campus  took  about  twenty  minutes.  The  campus  was  everything  1 
thought  it  would  be.  It  was  huge,  but  it  seemed  to  be  well  laid  out  and  very  neat. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  athletic  dorm,  we  helped  each  other  unload  the  heavy  bags. 

Cedric  and  I  headed  to  our  room,  number  206.  After  carrying  our  belongings  to 
our  room,  we  checked  in  for  our  keys,  mailing  address,  and  telephone  number.  We 
finished  all  of  our  registration  and  payments  and  headed  to  our  first  team  dinner. 
The  coache.s  were  there  to  greet  us.  Mike  Jones,  the  coach  who  recruited  me.  was 
there.  He  said  hello  to  Cedric  and  me  and  told  us  to  eat  all  that  we  wanted.  What  a 
welcome  suggestion!  The  chicken  dinner  that  was  served  to  us  was  delicious  and 
eaten  in  a  hurry.  Cedric  and  1  hardly  spoke  to  each  other  during  dinner  because  we 
had  to  get  back  to  our  room  to  unpack.  We  knew  that  the  next  day  we  faced  our 
first  day  of  practice  for  the  1987-88  season.  ,       .         ,  .         .  ^ 

Night  time  was  slowly  coming  upon  us.  There  was  lots  of  unpacking  to  do,  but  so 
little  time  to  do  it.  Cedric  and  I  unpacked  before  heading  to  a  team  meeting.  When 
we  entered  the  squad  room  for  the  first  time,  we  noticed  the  seats  were  done  in  the 
team  color,  red,  and  were  assembled  like  a  theater.  Soon  all  of  the  freshmen  players 
had  taken  their  seats.  ^     ,  ^.  , 

The  coach.  Barry  Switzer  outlined  our  agenda  for  the  upcoming  practices  and  the 
format  for  those  practices.  The  practices  would  be  "two-a-day  for  2  weeks.  The 
coaches  then  let  us  off  for  the  rest  of  the  night  for  us  to  rest  up  for  the  next  morn- 
ing. Cedric  and  I  went  back  to  our  room  and  tried  to  mingle  with  our  new  team- 
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mates.  We  had  a  great  freshman  class.  We  met  players  from  HI  over  the  United 
States.  The  two  biggest  freshmen  were  Stacy  Dillard,  who  was  67%  285  pounds,  and 
Tiny,  who  was  &10\  and  305  pounds.  After  visiting  with  our  new  friends,  Cedric 
and  I  went  to  bed  about  midnight.  The  night  went  by  quickly,  and  practice  was 
drawing  near.  I  had  set  my  alarm  for  7:35  a.m.,  which  was  time  enough  to  get 
ready,  eat  breakfast,  and  head  to  practice.  Practice  was  at  8  a.m.  Cedric  and  I  quick- 
ly dressed  and  headed  for  the  practice  field.  A  few  of  the  freshmen  players  followed. 
We  spent  the  next  2  weeks  working  day  after  day  with  the  freshmen  players.  The 
practices  went  well  because  we  were  beginning  to  know  each  other. 

After  2  weeks,  the  varsity  players  reported  for  practice.  We  began  to  practice  with 
them  and  also  had  the  opportunity  to  experience  Sorner  media  day.  The  excitement 
of  media  day  was  followed  by  the  dreaded  team  physicals. 

The  next  week  was  our  first  game  against  North  Carolina.  The  coaches  told  the 
freshmen  that  all  of  us  would  be  red-shirted  with  the  exception  of  a  kicker  and  one 
linebacker.  At  first  Cedric  and  I  were  angry  at  the  idea  of  sitting  on  the  bench  all 
season,  but  after  some  thought,  we  decided  it  would  be  best  for  us.  The  week  before 
the  game  passed  rapidly.  Finally  the  day  came,  and  we  were  ready  to  take  the  field 
with  North  Cirolina.  The  season  was  underway!  We  beat  them  34-12,  my  first  colle- 
giate win.  The  next  week  Tulsa  lined  up  with  the  powerful  Sooners,  only  to  fall  56- 
12.  Following  that  game  was  the  big  rivalry  event,  Oklahoma  versus  Texas.  We  won 
the  annual  shoot-out  by  a  score  of  44-16.  The  games  that  followed  were  in  our  favor: 
Missouri,  34-7;  Kansas,  65-0;  Kansas  State,  56-0;  Iowa  State,  34-7;  Colorado,  21-7; 
Oklahoma  State,  63-17;  and  the  game  that  would  make  the  Sooners  year:  the  win 
over  the  Nebraska  Cornhuskers  for  a  chance  to  go  to  the  Orange  Bowl.  The  Sooners 
won  21-7. 

After  the  last  regular  season  game,  we  were  given  the  opportunity  to  go  home  for 
a  few  days  before  going  to  the  Orange  Bowl  in  Miami.  It  was  great  seeing  my  par- 
ents and  getting  some  rest  before  the  big  trip.  Finally  on  the  20th  of  December, 
Cedric  and  I  left  Houston  for  our  first  trip  to  such  a  major  bowl:  A  dream  trip 
which  would  last  2  entire  weeks.  We  arrived  in  Miami  around  midnight,  jumped  in 
the  bed,  and  caught  a  little  bit  of  sleep  before  practice  at  8  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  practices  were  similar  to  the  ones  we  had  had  at  schos.1  We  were  escorted 
each  day  to  the  practice  field  and  then  back  to  our  luxury  hotel,  the  Fountain  Bleu. 
I  had  never  stayed  in  a  hotel  that  cost  nearly  $200  a  night! 

The  days  passed  quickly  with  all  of  the  activities  we  had  going  on.  Practice  was 
just  a  part  of  it.  Our  first  activity  was  a  short  boat  ride  to  the  Ramada  Inn  for  a 
fancy  dinner.  The  next  night  we  were  treated  to  a  party  at  a  location  where  scenes 
from  the  television  show  ''Miami  Vice*'  had  been  shot.  The  dinner  was  elaborate 
and  complete  with  lobster  tails,  baked  potatoes,  salad,  and  dessert.  Aft«r  that  par- 
ticular dinner,  a  party  was  given  for  the  entire  Sooner  organization.  The  next  night 
we  went  out  on  a  huge  cruise  ship,  my  first.  The  entire  cruise  took  about  seven 
hours,  during  which  we  indulged  in  a  little  gambling  and  dancing.  We  all  partied 
until  the  final  hour!  All  of  the  partying  was  great,  but  we  knew  it  was  at  tine  to 
take  care  of  business.  The  game  with  the  Miami  Hurricanes  was  just  ahead. 

All  fun  and  games  were  over  because  the  national  championship  was  on  the  line. 
The  night  finally  arrived.  There  was  an  air  of  intensity  as  we  loaded  the  buses  at 
the  hotel  and  headed  for  the  stadium.  Eight  Sooner  buses  were  on  their  way  to 
something  extremely  important.  When  we  got  off  the  buses,  I  noticed  all  of  my 
freshman  teammates  were  proudly  wearing  their  Orange  Bow)  jerseys  and  black 
warm-ups.  We  were  indeed  a  part  of  this  great  team. 

Before  the  game,  we  had  a  chance  to  walk  around  the  huge  stadium.  There  were 
a  number  of  Miami  fans  yelling  at  us,  so  we  had  to  put  them  in  their  place.  After 
all  of  the  back  talk  that  went  on,  it  was  time  to  seriously  prepare  for  the  game.  We 
walked  into  our  dressing  room,  and  all  of  the  players  were  getting  ready  to  play  the 
game  of  their  lives.  My  freshman  teammates  were  walking  in  and  out  of  the  room. 
Standing  in  the  pathway  to  the  field,  I  could  hear  the  crowd  getting  louder  and 
louder.  Soon  the  locker  room  door  opened,  and  specific  Sooner  players  entered  the 
stadium  field.  They  were  greeted  with  mixed  boos  and  cheers  from  the  stands.  A  few 
minutes  later,  more  Sooner  players  joined  them  on  the  field  for  their  warm-up  exer 
cises.  The  rest  of  the  team  followed.  Soon  the  locker  room  was  empty. 

The  Sooners,  the  redshirt^,  and  the  coaching  staff  were  all  ready  for  the  game. 
The  players  warmed  up  in  their  specific  positions  on  the  field.  I  took  a  few  pictures 
of  the  players  as  well  as  the  stadium.  Soon  it  was  time  for  the  coin  toss.  The  refer- 
ees stood  m  the  middle  of  the  field  with  the  Seniors  from  each  team  and  tossed  the 
coin  in  the  air.  The  roar  of  the  Oklahoma  fans  indicated  that  we  had  won  the  toss. 
Oklahoma  chose  to  receive  the  ball. 
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The  referees  blew  the  whiatle,  and  the  game  b^an.  It  was  a  hard  hitting  game. 
First  Miami  scored,  making  the  score  7-0  with  7:25  left  in  the  first  quarter.  Then, 
early  in  the  second  quarter,  the  Sooners  answered  with  a  touchdown.  With  four 
minutes  left  in  the  half,  Miami  managed  to  score  once  more  making  the  half  time 
score,  14-7.  The  half  time  show  was  spectacular.  It  was  complete  with  singing,  danc- 
ing, and  a  fireworks  display.  The  show  featured  Lou  Rawls. 

After  the  half  time  show,  both  teams  entered  the  field.  It  was  Miami's  turn  to 
receive  the  ball.  We  kicked  off  to  them,  but  there  was  no  return.  Miami  went  three 
plays  and  turned  the  ball  over  to  us.  The  Sooners  had  a  good  drive  going.  Although 
we  didn't  score  a  touchdown,  we  were  able  to  get  a  field  goal.  During  the  third  quar- 
ter, the  Hurricanes  were  held  scoreless.  At  the  end  of  the  third,  the  score  stood  at 
14-10.  During  the  fourth  quarter,  Miami  lucked  out  and  scored  a  touchdown,  but 
missed  the  field  goal.  This  made  the  score  20-10.  The  fourth  quarter  was  coming  to 
an  end,  and  it  was  time  for  some  Sooner  magic.  The  Sooners  had  4:25  to  come  up 
with  something.  We  had  a  trick  play  we  were  ready  to  use.  The  "guard  around 
play  occurs  when  the  offensive  guard  runs  around  the  end.  The  play  worked  for  the 
Sooners.  The  score  was  20-16  because  of  the  missed  field  goal.  Time  ran  out  on  the 
Sooners,  but  we  had  fought  hard  to  win. 

We  had  lost  the  national  championship,  and  I  had  not  been  given  a  chance  to  play 
my  freshman  year,  but  it  was  all  worth  it.  The  entire  year  at  Oklahoma  and  the  2 
weeks  in  Miami  have  become  great  memories  for  me.  I  will  always  remember  them. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Williams,  for  an 
excellent  presentation. 

This  panel  has  given  us  a  unique  perspective  on  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  are  being  faced  in  higher  education  today  in  our  State, 
from  schools  that  specialize  in  career  oriented  education  instruc- 
tion, cooperative  education,  special  projects  that  are  designed  to 
elevate  the  level  of  competence  among  our  students  and  faculty. 
These  are  all  very  special  thines  to  know  about,  and  you  have 
given  us  the  beneHt  of  your  insight  and  experience,  and  it  has  been 
very  helpful. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that,  as  we  reauthorize  this  very  important 
Higher  Education  Act,  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  practical 
consequences  of  what  we  are  doing.  Sometimes,  in  Washington,  we 
get  carried  away  with  ourselves  up  there,  and  it  is  very  healthy  to 
get  back  where  the  real  action  is  and  where  the  real  problems  are 
and  where  the  real  experience  in  dealing  with  these  issues  are  to 
be  found,  and  that  is  back  in  the  home  States.  That  is  one  reason 
we  are  here  today,  and  I  am  finding  it  very  beneficial  and  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  are,  as  well,  to  get  a  chance  to  '.  ear  some  of  the 
things  that  are  going  on  that  you  may  not  have  been  able  to  con- 
centrate on  until  today. 

I  know  Nathaniel  Williams  has  given  us  a  good  description  of  his 
practical  experience  and  insight  from  his  class,  and  I  wonder,  in 
connection  with  your  experience,  whether  you  have  found  the 
Writing  for  Thinking  to  be  helpful  in  other  courses,  rather  than 
just  English  courses  or  things  that  you  might  normally  associate 
with  writing.  Has  this  projected  to  other  courses,  as  well,  and  en- 
abled you  to  do  better  in  some  of  the  other  courses? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  it  has.  It  has  made  my  study  habits  a  whole 
lot  better  and  it  taught  me  how  to  prepare  for  class  before  going  to 
class,  and  it  taught  me  how  to  manage  my  time  wisely,  so  that  I 
have  good  study  time  in  between. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  think  this  is  a  very  goo^  piece  of  evidence 
that  this  is  an  important  program,  and  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
authorized  the  funding  of  more  and  more  sites  all  over  the  country, 
to  equip  teachers  with  the  skills  to  impart  this  kind  of  knowledge 
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and  discipline  about  how  you  approach  the  learning  process  is  very 
encouraging. 

Dr.  Burkett,  tell  us  whether  you  have  a  waiting  list.  Are  you  able 
to  deal  with  all  of  the  teacher  applications  from  teachers  who  want 
to  participate  in  this  program? 

Ms.  BuRKETT.  No,  we  are  not.  Having  Federal  funds  to  support 
our  work  will  make  a  big  difference.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  Mis- 
sissippi to  have  a  State  appropriation  that  supports  our  summer  in- 
stitutes and  just  a  little  bit  of  the  staff  development  that  we  do,  but 
we  have  many,  many  teachers  all  over  our  State  who  are  eager  to 
be  involved  in  our  staff  development,  but  their  districts  have  not 
been  able  to  afford  that  yet,  because  staff  development  funds  are 
very  limited. 

So,  if  we  get  our  Federal  dollars,  I  should  say  when  we  get  our 
Federal  support,  the  thing  that  will  help  us  do  is  to  reach  many 
more  teachers  and  to  do  it  more  intensively  for  those  who  are  very 
interested  in  making  changes. 

Senator  Cochran.  One  thing  that  I  hear  from  business  leaders 
and  industry  leaders  who  have  contact  with  the  Senate  is  that 
there  is  just  a  real  shortage  among  entry-level  workers,  those  who 
are  competent  at  writing  and  communicating.  Do  ^  i  think  this 
program  is  going  to  help  achieve  a  greater  level  ol  Tipetence  in 
our  student  population  and  in  those  who  are  graduating  from 
schools  and  colleges,  as  far  as  writing  skills  are  concerned? 

Ms.  BuRKETT.  I  am  certain  that  it  will.  We  have  a  good  bit  of  re- 
search that  we  have  done  in  Mississippi  that  shows  that  not  only 
do  we  build  those  writing  skills,  but  build  the  student's  confidence 
in  what  they  can  do,  and  having  both  the  skills  and  the  confidence 
makes  them  better  able  to  perform  in  the  workplace. 

Senator  Cochran.  Dr.  Tullos,  with  your  cooperative  education 
program  at  USM,  are  you  able  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  students 
who  want  to  participate  in  this  program?  Are  our  able  to  place 
them  in  cooperative  work-study  programs,  or  do  you  have  a  waiting 
list? 

Ms,  Tullos.  We  do,  too. 

Senator  Cochran.  You  have  a  waiting  list? 

Ms.  Tullos.  We  have  a  waiting  list,  because  this  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  in  the  job  market  right  now,  so  a  lot  of  employers  are 
really  looking  at  whether  they  can  afford  at  this  time  cooperative 
education  programs.  So,  yes,  we  do  have  a  waiting  list  and,  hopeful- 
ly, this  will  get  better  toward  fall,  in  terms  of  the  job  market.  We 
are  very  proud  that  we  have  this  many  employers  participating 
right  now,  because  it  is  a  difficult  time  for  the  1991  graduates  and 
for  the  co-ops  for  this  next  academic  year. 

Senator  Cochran.  Do  you  have  more  students  that  want  to  par- 
ticipate than  you  have  places  for  the,  or  is  it  more  

Ms.  Tullos.  At  this  point,  I  have  more  students.  It  fluctuates.  It 
is  an  interesting  way  this  program  works,  but  at  this  point  we  have 
more  students  interested  than  we  have  employers  at  this  point,  but 
hopefully  that  will  change,  as  we  recruit  over  the  summer  for  new 
employers. 

Senator  Cochran.  How  do  you  go  about  finding  the  students  who 
are  available  for  this  kind  of  program  or  who  are  interested  in  par- 
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ticipating?  Do  you  go  to  the  high  schools  and  sort  of  advertise  the 
availability  of  the  program,  or  how  dp  you  do  it? 

Ms  TULLOS.  Actually,  we  use  our  faculty  members  at  the  univer- 
sity who  really  help  us  recruit  good  students  and  put  notices  out.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  find  people  interested  in  this  program  at  all.  It  is 
well  known,  it  is  well  respected.  If  an  employer  sees  a  coK)p  experi- 
ence  on  a  student's  transcript,  he  automatically  has  a  different 
opinion,  and  this  has  been  proven  over  and  over  m  research,  so  we 
know  that  it  is  a  respected  program  and  it  means  a  lot.  It  shows 
that  there  is  experience  behind  the  students  and  they  were  chosen, 
because  the  employers  right  now,  it  is  an  employers  market,  so 
they  are  having  an  opportunity  to  get  our  top  students  to  work  tor 
them  prior  to  their  graduation.  .     ,  ... 

Senator  CkWHRAN.  I  think  the  Federal  allocation  for  this  program 
is  about  $14  million. 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  Right. 

Senator  CJochran.  It  is  a  fairly  small  sum. 
Ms.  TuLLOS.  Very  small. 
Senator  Cochran.  How  is  that  money  used? 
Ms.  TuLLOS.  How  if  the  money  used?     ,      .  ,    ,  „  v- 

Senator  Cochran.  Yes,  what  do  you  do  with  the  money.'  You 
have  been  funded  for  7  years  in  a  row.  What  do  you  do  with  the 

"*Ms.VuLLOs?"The  first  5  years  of  funding  was  used,  and  it  started 
at  USM,  and  it  started  in  1976,  was  used  to  develop  the  program. 
That  is  really  how  this  all  started  in  the  beginning,  was  a  seed 
money  program,  was  title  VIII.  Since  then,  the  rules  changed  in 
the  middle  1980's,  since  we  proved  that  we  kept  the  program  and 
the  university  supported  it  for  at  least  5  years,  we  were  able  to  go 
back  in  and  try  for  another  grant  to  what  we  called  expand  the 
program,  and  that  gave  us  added  staff  and  opportunity  to  make  the 
program  even  bigger. 

As  you  can  tell,  most  average  co-op  programs  usually  run  80  to 
90  students.  Ours  is  very  large  and,  as  I  said,  some  of  the  other 
schools  in  the  State  have  very  large  programs,  but  it  is  a  very  indi- 
vidualized program.  We  work  with  these  students  almost  on  a  daily 
basis,  we  evaluate  them,  we  make  sure  that  they  have-—;- 

Senator  Cochran.  The  money,  then,  is  used  or  administrative 
costs*^ 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  Administrative  costs  and  those  types  to  make  sure 
we  can  secure  the  employers  and  train  staff,  yes. 
Senator  Cochran.  So,  the  students  do  not  get  paid  any  money/ 
Ms.  TuLLOS.  No,  the  students  do  not. 

Senator  Cochran.  The  employers  do  not  get  reimbursed  for  any 
of  the  costs? 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  No.  .      ,    .     f  xi.    i.  J 

Senator  Cochran.  The  employers  pay  the  salaries  of  the  students 

when  they  are  working?  ,  i   .  j 

Ms.  TuLLOS.  Yes,  they  do,  the  employers  pay  the  salaries  and 

some  employers  even  pay  some  of  the  tuition  for  students,  it  they 

will  agree  to  come  back. 

Senator  Cochran.  That  is  interesting. 
Ms.  TuLLOS.  Yes,  it  is. 
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Senator  Cochran.  So,  it  is  used  as  a  recruiting  tool  by  employers, 
to  a  great  extent?  *-  ^  > 

Ms.  TULLOS.  Absolutely,  it  is  one  of  the  better  recruiting  tools. 
Some  of  our  Fortune  500  companies  are  using  co-op  now  as  a  main 

to  recruit  new  employees. 
^Senator  Cochran.  That  is  very  interesting.  Thank  you  very 

Mr.  Moore,  what  percentage  of  our  student  population  is  there 
because  they  are  receiving  Pell  Grants  or  loans  from  the  Federal 
trovernment? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  think  they  are  there  because  they  are  re- 
ceivmg  Pell  Grants. 

Senator  Cochran.  Well,  how  many  there  are  receiving  Pell 
Grants  or  student  loans? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  will  vary  among  the  different  schools  in  the  State 
and  even  m  different  locations.  An  example,  a  school  in  Hatties- 
burg,  we  have  about  80  percent  participation  in  Pell  Grants,  and  in 
Jackson  School  we  have  about  96  percent  participation  in  the  Pell 
Grants. 

Senator  Cochran.  The  other  students  that  do  not  have  Pell 
Grants,  do  they  get  student  loans? 

Mr.  Moore.  Either  just  student  loans  or  come  up  with  their  own 
sources,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cochran.  You  mentioned  the  default  rate  and  expressed 
some  concern  that  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  some  that  the 
private  proprietary  schools  are  having  a  greater  difficulty  in  get- 
ting compliance  with  repayment  requirements.  Do  you  think  there 
should  be  any  special  rules  or  regulations  written  into  the  Higher 
Education  Act  that  will  address  that  problem,  or  what  should  be 
done,  if  anything,  about  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  very  complex  issue,  but  I  think  it  can  be  ad- 
dressed. Part  of  the  problem  that  we  see,  we  have  a  default  man- 
agement program  in  our  school,  where  we  contact  every  student 
that  ever  leaves  our  school  for  any  purpose,  and  we  act  as  a  liaison 
between  he  and  the  guaranteeing  agency  and  the  bank. 

The  biggest  problem  that  we  have  seen  so  far  is  the  collection 
process.  There  is  not  an  incentive  there  to  collect.  Many  of  the  stu- 
-«ent,  as  we  told  you,  do  not  have  the  life  skills  that  many  of  us 

ve  been  able  to  experience.  They  do  not  have  this  knowledge  of 

'w  to  deal  with  debt,  how  to  deal  with  lending  institutions,  and 
we  think  that  the  collection  process  could  be  improved  to  help  that. 
I  think  that  is  a  m^or  factor  there. 

Senator  Cochran.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  receiving  Pell  Grants.  As  I  understand  it,  those  grants 
are  capped  at  $2,400  per  year. 

Mr-  Moore.  They  will  go  up  to  $2,400  on  July  1.  They  were 

Senator  Cochran.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  course  at  Moore  Career 
College? 

Mr.  Moore.  Approximately  $4,0^0. 

Senator  Cochran.  How  do  they  pay  the  balance  between  $2,400 
and  $4,000? 

Mr.  Moore.  Either  with  a  student  loan,  if  thev  can  get  one,  or 
through  other  sources. 
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Senator  Cochran.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  anything  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  when  we  reauthorize  it, 
that  is  not  there  now? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  some  of  the  things  that  are  not  there  now  are 
being  discussed.  It  was  interesting  that  you  discussed  this  morning 
about  grants  and  loans  being  to  either  beginning  students  and  sec- 
ondary students.  I  think  that  proposal  has  a  lot  of  merit. 

Dr.  Cleere  was  kind  of  on  the  fence  with  it.  In  my  opinion,  I 
agree  with  him  when  he  said  that  the  riskier  students,  the  students 
that  are  more  at  risk  are  your  first  2-year  students,  where,  in  my 
opinion,  the  grants  should  be  centralized.  Students  who  are  beyond 
that  point,  we  have  seen  have  more  expertise  in  life  skills,  they  are 
more  dedicated,  they  are  more  knowledgeable,  and  they  have  great- 
er expectancy  of  participation  in  the  payback  procedures. 

So,  the  cost  would  be  excessive,  if  we  flip  it,  in  my  opinion.  I 
think  the  grant  should  be  for  the  beginning  students,  if  possible, 
and  the  needier  students,  with  the  loan  coming  in  in  the  later 
years. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  being  here  and 
offering  us  your  perspective  and  the  benefit  of  your  experience  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  in  the  real  world.  We  thank  all  of  you 
for  contributing  to  the  hearing.  You  have  all  done  a  good  job,  and 
we  appreciate  it. 

We  will  stand  in  recess  now,  and  we  will  reconvene  at  1:15. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  1:15  p.m.,  the  same  day.] 

AFTERNOON  SESSION  [1:20  p.m.] 

Senator  Cochran.  If  we  can  reconvene  now,  we  will  call  the 
hearing  to  order  and  begin  the  afternoon  session  with  our  fourth 
panel,  and  we  would  invite  you  all  to  come  to  the  witness  table. 

We  have  in  this  panel  Dr.  R.E.  Waters,  vice  president  of  Alcorn 
State  University;  Dr.  William  Sutton,  president  of  Mississippi 
Valley  State;  Dr.  Leslie  McLemore,  dean  of  graduate  studies  and 
research  at  Jackson  State  University;  Dr.  W.A.  McMillan,  who  is 
president  of  Rust  College;  and  Dr.  Clyda  Rent,  who  is  president  of 
Mississippi  University  for  Women. 

During  this  panel's  appearance  before  the  committee,  we  want  to 
discuss  the  Federal  programs  to  strengthen  developing  institutions, 
the  different  aspects  of  the  title  III  programs.  Any  other  comments 
or  observations  that  any  of  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  how  it  could  be  improved  during  the  re- 
authorization process  this  year  would,  of  course,  be  very  welcome 
by  me  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

We  have  written  statements  from  all  of  you  which  we  appreciate 
having  and  we  will  make  those  a  part  of  the  record  in  full,  and  en- 
courage you  to  make  summary  comments  from  those  written  state- 
ment, if  you  like,  so  we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  some  of 
your  ideas  at  the  hearing. 

So,  let's  proceed  with  Dr.  Waters.  We  appreciate  your  being  here, 
Dr.  Waters. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RUDOLPH  E.  WATERS,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
ALCORN  STATE  UNIVERSITY;  DR.  WILLIAM  W.  SUTTON,  PRESI- 
DENT,  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  STATE  UNIVERSITY;  LESLIE  B. 
McLEMORE,  DEAN  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCH, 
JACKSON  STATE  UNIVERSITY;  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  McMILLAN, 
PRESIDENT,  RUST  COLLEGE;  AND  DR.  CLYDA  S.  RENT,  PRESI- 
DENT, MISSISSIPPI  UNIVERSITY  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  Waters  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  express  appreciation  for  the  invitation  to 
Dr.  Washington  to  participate  in  this  panel.  Of  course,  Dr.  Wash- 
ington had  a  conflict  and  we  were  delighted  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty. 

Let  me  bring  you  greetings  from  Alcorn  State  University.  In  so 
doing,  I  will  bring  you  greetings  from  2,853  students,  95  percent  of 
whom  could  not  be  in  school  were  it  not  for  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  they  get  assistance  from  that  program,  550  staff 
members,  including  extension  workers,  in  13  southwest  Mississippi 
counties,  and  from  our  president,  Dr.  Washington,  who  serves  on 
President  Bush's  Advisory  Committee  for  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges and  Universities. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  emphatically  and  unequivocally  State  that 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to  strengthen  develop- 
ing institutions,  particularly  under  Title  III  and  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  have  had  and  continue  to  have 
tremendous  positive  impact  on  every  area  of  these  institutions, 
from  improving  the  management  of  financial  resources,  to  improv- 
ing academic  programs  and  student  services,  to  providing  financial 
aid  to  students  who  otherwise  would  have  little  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  college  education. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  self-serving,  I  would  simply  sug- 
gest that  the  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
strengthen  developing  institutions  in  general,  and  the  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  in  particular,  are  among  the  most 
cost-effective  investments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  without  funds  provided  under 
title  IV,  Pell  Grants,  supplemental  opportunity  grants,  college 
work-study  and  Perkins  loans,  a  large  proportion  of  African-Ameri- 
can students  simply  would  not  have  the  funds  to  attend  college. 
Consequently,  many  of  the  historically  black  colleges  and  universi- 
ties would  face  serious  debilitating  alternatives,  as  they  struggle  to 
educate  African-Americans  and  other  individuals  from  disadvan- 
taged socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government's  invest- 
ment in  title  IV  is  a  wise  one,  that  not  only  contributes  to  the  de- 
velopment of  human  capital  and  contributes  to  the  tax  base  of  this 
country,  but,  as  importantly,  the  investment  assist  in  minimizing 
potential  negative  consequences  of  a  large  number  of  uneducated, 
unskilled,  unemployed,  unemployable  and  State-dependent  individ- 
uals. 

It  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  humble  opinion  that  not  only 
should  the  Higher  Education  Act  be  reauthorized,  but  it  should  be 
funded  at  a  level  necessary  to  insure  the  human  capital  develop- 
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ment  of  all  individuals  who  are  qualified  for  and  could  benefit  from 
title  IV  programs. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended.  This  program  has  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  higher  education  program,  done  more  to  strengthen  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities.  At  Alcorn  State  University, 
for  example,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  nursing  programs  in  the 
Nation,  with  an  average  of  97  percent  of  our  graduates  passing  the 
national  licensure  examination. 

During  the  early  phase  of  the  nursing  program,  title  III  funds 
were  used  to  develop  and  equip  our  computer  •assisted  instruction 
and  computer  application  tecnnologies  in  health  care  delivery  labo- 
ratory. This  has  formed  the  foundation  of  our  nursing  program. 
Without  title  III  funds,  the  computer-assisted  instruction  in  nurs- 
ing could  not  have  been  developed  at  the  time. 

Through  title  III  funds,  faculty  and  administrators,  including 
yours  truly,  were  able  to  pursue  advance  degrees  and  are  providing 
invaluable  leadership  and  teaching  functions  at  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities.  Title  III  funds  have  been  used  to  revamp 
curriculums  and  instructional  methodologies,  renovate  and  im- 
prove laboratories  and  academic  facilities,  develop  honors  pro- 
grams, provide  cultural  diversity  for  students  and  faculty,  strength- 
en administrative  processes,  improve  and  expand  student  personnel 
administration,  and  improve  financial  management. 

Title  III  funds,  in  many  cases,  have  served  as  a  catalyst  in  devel- 
oping needed,  meaningful  programs  and  services  at  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities.  For  example,  at  Alcorn  State  Uni- 
versity, title  III  funds  were  used  to  develop  and  pilot  test  a  fresh- 
man studies  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
were  admitted  to  the  institution  with  academic  deficiencies. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  program,  a  lower  division,  general  col- 
lege for  excellence,  was  established.  All  entering  students  must  be 
enrolled  in  the  general  college  for  excellence  and  demonstrate  re- 
quired competencies  in  English,  math  and  reading  before  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  their  major. 

These  are  examples  which  can  be  repeated  over  and  over  at  his- 
torically black  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country. 
While  the  1987  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  established  the 
strengthening  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  program, 
title  III,  part  B,  there  is  a  grave  need  for  similarly  designed  pro- 
gram under  the  endowment  challenge  grant  program. 

Although  many  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  able  to  obtain  some  support  under  the  endowment  challenge 
grant  program,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  these  institutions  to 
compete  with  other  institutions  for  funding  under  this  program. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  at  many  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities  is  that  of  improving  and  expanding  library  facilities 
and  expanding  and  updating  their  holdings.  These  improvements 
are  needed  not  only  to  assure  quality  educational  programs,  but,  as 
importantly,  to  assure  accreditation  an  reaffirmation  of  accredita- 
tion by  regional  accrediting  agencies. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  li- 
brary support  for  research  universities,  while  only  minimal  library 
support  is  provided  to  historically  black  colleges  and  universities. 
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Yet,  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  often  pursue  advance  stud- 
ies at  the  ''research  universities"  and  are  expected  to  be  productive 
and  competitive. 

One  of  the  real  gems  of  Federal  support  for  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities  has  been  the  cooperative  education  program, 
funded  under  Title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This  program 
has  enabled  numerous  students  and  graduates  of  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  to  enter  employment  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  private  sector.  This  program  allows  students 
to  explore  career  entry  prior  to  graduation,  and  allows  employers 
to  work  with  potential  permanent  employees.  Unfortunately,  in 
recent  years,  very  few  historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
have  received  funding  under  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion program  of  title  VIII  be  revitalized  and  funded  at  a  level  that 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities  may  be  able  to  benefit 
from  this  fine  program. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Waters  follows:] 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  illustrious  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities,  distinguished  colleagues  and  all  friends  of  higher  education, 
and  particularly,  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities:  I  deem  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  todav,  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  in  so  doing,  I  bring 
greetings  from  the  distinguished  president  of  Alcorn  State  University,  Dr.  Walter 
Washington— who  is  a  member  of  the  President's  (Bush)  Advisory  Board  on  Histori- 
cally Black  Colleges  and  Universities-from  almost  3,000  students  (95  percent  of 
whom  could  not  be  at  Alcorn  without  Federal  financial  assistance),  from  some 
20,000  alumni  and  the  dedicated  and  hardworking  faculty  and  staff  of  Alcorn  State 
Universitv.  I  also  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  greetings  on  behalf  of  all  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  throughout  the 
nation;  because  the  efforts  and  commitment  of  this  committee  will  have  lasting  and 
profound  impact  on  all  of  these  institutions  and  the  people  they  serve  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  reside. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Thad  Cochran  for  extertf^mg  to  President  Walter 
Washington  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  this  very  important  hearing.  Senator  Coch- 
ran is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  HBCU's.  Alcorn  State  University  is  particularly 
pleased  to  testify  at  this  hearing,  since  it  was  a  U.S.  Senator,  the  late  Honorable 
Hiram  R.  Revels,  who  in  1871  left  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  invitation  of  Governor 
Alcorn  of  Mississippi  to  help  in  the  founding  of  Alcorn  University  and  became  its 
first  president. 

Let  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  the  very  outset,  emphatically  and  unequivo- 
cally state  that  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to  strengthen  "Develop- 
ing Institutions,"  particularly  under  Title  111  and  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  as  amended,  have  had  and  continue  to  have  tremendous  positive  impact  on 
every  area  of  these  institutions,  from  improving  the  management  of  financial  re- 
sources, to  improving  academic  programs  and  student  services,  to  providing  finan- 
cial aid  to  students  who  otherwise  would  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
college  education. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  self-serving,  1  would  simply  suggest  that  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  to  strengthen  "Developing  Institutions"  in  gener- 
al and  the  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  in  particular,  are  among  the 
most  cost-effective  investments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  we  review  the  success  of  the  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
(HBCU's)  and  the  catalytical  role  of  Federal  funds  in  facilitating  and  supporting 
their  accomplishments,  we  feel  that  we  have  much  to  be  proud  about  and  yet  we 
have  a  far  way  to  go.  More  than  85  percent  of  Afro-American  professionals  are  edu- 
cated at  HBCU's.  Although  these  institutions  onl^  enrolled  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  African-Americans  in  colleges  and  u  '^ersitievS,  the  30,000  annual  graduates 
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of  these  institutions  represent  some  40  percent  of  the  baccalaureate  degrees  earned 
by  AfHcan-Americans.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  without  title  IV  a  large 
percentage  of  these  graduates  would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  college.  The  suc- 
cess of  nBCU's  in  preparing  African-American  professionals  of  this  country  is  well 
documented.  At  my  own  institution,  some  seventy-six  percent  (76  percent)  of  our 
students  receive  assistance  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  must 
hasten  to  sav  that  most  of  those  students  would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  college 
without  such  assistance,  instead  many  would  have  probably  become  flnancial  and 
social  burdens  to  the  state  and  to  society.  The  situation  at  Alcorn  State  University 
is  not  unlike  the  situations  at  many,  if  not  most,  HBCU's.  So  title  IV  funds  are  an 
excellent  investment  in  human  capital  development.  This  investment,  although 
made  in  the  individual  student,  does  assist  in  the  strengthening  of  the  institution, 
since  it  enables  the  institution  to  achieve  a  critical  mass  of  enrollment  necessary  for 
effective  programs  and  for  the  very  survival  and  prosperity  of  these  national  re- 
sources—the 117  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  without  ftinds  provided  under  Title  IV  (Pell 
Grant,  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grant,  College  Work  Studv,  and  Perkins  Loan),  a 
large  proportion  of  African-American  students  simply  would  not  have  the  funds  to 
attend  college.  (Consequently,  many  of  the  HBCU's  would  face  serious  debilitating 
alternatives  as  they  struggle  to  educate  African-Americans  and  other  individuals 
fh>m  disadvantaged  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee,  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's investment  in  title  IV  is  a  wise  one  that  not  only  contributes  to  the  devel- 
opment of  human  capital  and  contributes  to  the  tax-base  of  the  country,  but  as  im- 
portantly, the  investment  assists  in  minimizing  the  potential  negative  consequences 
of  a  large  number  of  uneducated,  unskilled,  unemployed,  unemployable  and  state- 
dependent  individuals.  It  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  humble  opinion  that  not  only 
should  the  Higher  Education  Act  be  reauthorized,  but  it  should  be  funded  at  a  level 
necessary  to  ensure  the  human  capital  development  of  all  individuals  who  are  quali- 
fied for  and  could  benefit  from  title  IV  programs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  sreater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  grants  and 
work  study  and  less  emphasis  on  loan  so  far  as  African-American  students  and  His- 
torically Black  Colleges  and  Universities  are  concerned. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  This  program  has,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  higher  education  pro- 
gram, done  more  to  strengthen  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities.'  At 
Alcorn  State  University,  for  example,  we  have  one  of  the  flnest  nursing  programs  in 
the  nation,  with  an  average  of  97  percent  of  our  graduates  passing  the  National  Li- 
censure Examination.  During  the  early  phase  of  the  nursing  program,  title  III  funds 
were  used  to  develop  and  eauip  a  computer-assisted  instruction  and  computer  appli- 
cation technologies  in  healtn  care  delivery  laboratory.  This  has  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  our  excellent  and  nationally  renown  nursing  program.  Without  title  III 
funds,  the  CAI  in  nursing  couldn't  have  been  developed  at  the  time.  Through  title 
III  funds,  faculty  and  administrators  (including  yours  truly)  were  able  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced d^rees  and  are  providing  invaluable  leadership  and  teaching  functions  at 
HBCU's.  Title  III  funds  have  been  used  to  revamp  curriculums  and  instructional 
methodologies,  renovate  and  improve  laboratories  and  academic  facilities,  develop 
honors  programs,  provide  cultural  diversity  for  students  and  faculty,  strengthen  ad- 
ministrative processes,  improve  and  expand  student  personnel  administration,  and 
improve  flnancial  management. 

Title  III  funds,  in  many  cases,  have  served  as  a  catalyst  in  developing  needed, 
meaningful  programs  and  services— at  Historically  black  colleges  and  universities. 
For  example,  at  Alcorn  State  University,  title  III  funds  were  used  to  develop  and 
pilot  test  a  Freshman  Studies  Program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
were  admitted  to  the  institution  with  academic  deficiencies.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this 
program,  a  Lower  Division--General  College  for  Excellence— was  established.  All 
entering  students  must  be  enrolled  in  the  GCE  and  demonstrate  reouired  competen- 
cies in  English,  math  and  reading  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  their  m^or. 

These  examples  are  repeated  over  and  over  at  Historicallv  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  throughout  the  country.  While  the  1987  Higher  Education  Act  (amend- 
ment) established  the  Strengthening  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
Program— Title  III— Part  A.  there  is  a  grave  need  for  a  similarly  designated 
HBCU's  program  under  the  Endowment  Challenge  Grant  Program.  Although  many 
HBCU  8  have  been  able  to  obtain  some  support  under  the  Endowment  Challenge 
Grant  Program,  it  is  extremely  difHcult  for  these  institutions  to  compete  with  other 
institutions  for  funding  under  this  program. 
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One  of  the  greatest  needs  at  many  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  is 
that  of  improving  and  expanding  their  Library  facilities  and  expanding  and  updat- 
ing their  holdings.  These  improvements  are  needed  not  only  to  assure  quality  educa- 
tional programs^  but  as  importantly,  to  assure  accreditation  and/or  reaffirmation  of 
accreditation  by  regional  accrediting  agencies.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  library  support  for  '^research  universities"  while  onlv  mini- 
mal librar:  support  is  provided  to  rlBCU's.  Yet  the  graduates  of  the  HBCU  s  often 
pursue  advanced  studies  at  the  'Research  universities"  and  are  expected  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  competitive. 

Another  area  in  which  additional  Federal  investment  is  greatly  needed,  insofar  as 
strengthening  the  HBCU's  is  concerned,  is  in  strengthening  the  research  capabili- 
ties  of  these  institutions.  Many  of  these  institutions  have  research  facilities  and 
equipment  which  need  to  be  updated.  In  many  cases,  the  research  facilities  are 
grossly  inadequate.  Despite  good  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  state  governments  and 
efforts  by  HBCU's  to  raise  private  funds,  many  of  these  institutions  are  unable  to 
procure  the  type  of  scientific  facilities  and  equipment  necessary  for  them  to  conduct 
the  type  of  research  that  their  faculty/staff  are  capable  of  conducting.  Therefore, 
they  are  unable  to  be  full  partners  in  improving  the  research  productivity  of  this 
nation. 

At  my  own  institution,  we  are  in  dire  need  of  a  science  facility  which  will  house 
all  our  science  programs.  Currently,  the  science  programs  are  scattered  in  several 
buildings  across  the  campus.  Many  of  these  buildings  were  not  constructed  to  house 
some  or  the  modern  science  equipment.  This  situation  is  not  unique  to  my  institu- 
tion. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to  stren^hen 
the  research  capacities  of  the  HBCU's  are  good  investments  in  the  productivity  of 
the  nation.  A  review  of  the  records  of  Alcorn  State  University  will  reveal  that  de< 
spite  the  inadequacies  of  the  research  facilities  and  equipment,  the  university  has 
produced  numerous  individuals  who  have  gone  on  to  become  medical  doctors,  den- 
tists, pharmacists,  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine,  nurses  and  other  scientists.  This 
claim  could  be  similarly  made  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  HBCU's. 

I  submit  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  tne  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
key  role  in  strengthening  the  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and  in 
building  their  capacities  to  provide  meaningful  services  and  programs  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  nation,  particularly  through  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  However,  there  is  much  more  that  needs  to  be  done.  I  have  attempted  to 
touch  on  some  salient  points  in  this  brief  discussion.  It  is  an  understatement  for  me 
to  ask  this  committee  to  support  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  to  give  serious  consideration  to  expand  Federal  investments  in  the  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  through  the  Act. 

One  of  the  real  gems  of  Federal  support  for  HBCU's  has  been  the  Cooperative 
Education  Program,  funded  under  Title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as 
amended.  This  program  has  enabled  numerous  students  and  graduates  of  HBCU's  to 
enter  employment  with  the  Federal  Government  and  the  private  sector.  This  pro- 


allows  employers  to  work  with  potential  permanent  employees.  Unfortunately,  in 
recent  years,  very  few  HBCU's  have  received  funding  under  this  program.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  I  stronglv  recommend  that  the  Coopera- 
tive Education  Program — Title  VIII  be  revitalized  and  funded  at  a  level  that 
HBCU's  may  be  able  to  benefit  from  this  fine  program. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  presentation  enter  into  th    ^'^n^'ressional  Record  and 
will,  within  30  days,  provide  a  more  detailed  version  of  i  .jresentation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Waters,  for  your  excellent 
statement  and  your  presence  at  this  hearing  today. 

After  we  have  heard  from  each  member  of  the  panel,  we  will  go 
back  and  have  a  chance  to  review  some  of  the  comments  and  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  issues  that  you  raised. 

Dr.  Sutton,  you  may  proceed.  Dr.  Sutton  is  president  of  Mississip- 
pi Valley  State  University. 

Mr.  Sutton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Cochran  and  Ms. 
Dixon. 

First,  let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  the  reception  I  received  in 
your  office  last  spring.  I  enjoyed  the  visit  and,  of  course,  you  prob- 
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ably  saw  me  twice,  once  on  the  first  day  and  then  again  on  another 
day,  but  we  did  enjoy  our  meeting  with  you,  both  of  you,  m  fact,  on 

bring  you  greetings  from  Mississippi  Valley  State  University,  in 
the  middle  of  the  delta,  and  we  are  having  some  severe  problem  up 
there  with  water,  of  course,  from  the  recent  storm  over  the  week- 
6n(i 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  talk  a  bit  about  the  endowment  chal- 
lenge grant  funds.  Dr.  Waters  has  given  a  very  explicit  overview  of 
title  in  and  also  of  title  IV,  but  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  in  1983,  provides  matchingendowment  funds  for  Quali- 
fying institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  endowment  fund  adds  a 
special  dimension  to  Federal  grantsmanship,  in  that  it  provides  in- 
stitutions a  lesser  restrictive  source  of  funds  on  which  to  build. 

Developing  institutions  generally  have  common  characteristics 
that  mitigate  against  their  being  able  to  draw  upon  major  private 
sources  for  endowment  funding.        ...  „      .  e 

These  characteristics  include  a  relatively  small  enrollment  tor 
most  of  them,  a  short  period  of  existence,  disadvantaged  geographic 
location,  low-level  ranking  in  the  State  systenis,  that  is,  in  public 
education,  anyway,  eroding  sponsorship  base,  that  is  for  private  in- 
stitutions, and  a  high  percentage  of  minority  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons  in  their  student  and  constituent  populations. 
These  characteristics  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves,  unless  direct 
action  is  taken  to  bring  about  change.  The  endowment  challenge 
grant  serves  as  the  change  agent  to  help  institutions  toward  over- 
coming these  debilitating  factors.  j  *  n  *  *  „^ 
Mississippi  Valley  State  University  can  be  used  to  illustrate  spe- 
cial problems  and  needs  that  developing  institutions  have  in  secur- 
ing funds  for  endowment  purposes.  MVSU  is  a  relatively  young  in- 
stitutions, having  opened  in  1950  and  graduated  its  first  class  in 
1953.  Its  highest  enrollment  ever  was  3,100  students. 

The  combining  factors  of  a  short  period  of  existence  and  a  small 
student  population  results  in  a  small  alumni  pool  from  which  the 
institution  can  draw  funds  for  endowments.  Furthermore,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  institution's  graduates  are  first-generation  college 
students,  whose  personal  economic  development  begins  only  atter 
they  have  graduated  from  college,  many  with  substantial  debt  from 
financing  their  college  education.  *  j    .  u 

Therefore,  only  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising  students  have  the 
financial  flexibility  to  make  any  substantive  contribution  to  the  in- 
stitution for  the  short-term.  Current  trends  show  that  it  takes  any- 
where from  20  to  25  years  for  MVSU  graduates  or  graduates  of 
other  similar  institutions  to  reach  a  State  of  financial  flexibility 
that  will  allow  them  to  make  substantive  contributions  to  the  insti- 
tution. ,    .        Ul  1. 

The  location  factor  is  important  to  an  institution,  being  able  w 
generate  its  own  endowment  base.  Corporate  sponsorship,  which 
serves  as  a  major  source  of  endowment  funds  for  some  institutions, 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  rural  and  lesser-developed  areas.  The 
State  of  Mississippi  is  severely  lacking  in  having  corporate  and  li- 
nancial  enterprise  zones  that  could  serve  as  a  support  base  for  in- 
stitutional funding.  We  ha  some,  of  course,  but  not  in  the  num- 
bers that  we  would  need  to  support  our  institutions. 
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One  of  the  more  discouraging  experiences  that  developing  insti- 
tutions encounter  in  seeking  funds  to  support  endowment  is  the 
"rich  get  richer"  syndrome.  Large  donors  tend  to  give  to  those 
larger,  more  prestigious,  and  more  financially  able  institutions 
than  give  to  those  with  the  greatest  need.  This  holds  true,  even 
when  only  institutions  characterized  as  developing  are  considered. 
Therefore,  the  neediest  of  the  needy  are  the  ones  less  likely  to  re- 
ceive funding  support.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these  insti- 
tutions most  often  serve  the  most  needy  students. 

As  the  cost  of  providing  higher  education  opportunity  continues 
to  rise,  institutions  now,  more  than  ever,  need  self-perpetuating 
sources  of  funding.  Such  funding  is  needed  to  serve  as  a  safeguard 
against  volatile  and  instable  funding  patterns  that  public  institu- 
tions experience  as  State  economies  fluctuate.  Private  institutions 
experience  these  unstable  trends,  also,  as  their  funding  support  is 
directly  impacted  by  the  prevailing  trends  of  State  and  national 
economies. 

Endowment  funds  also  provide  institutions  the  flexibilitv  needed 
to  support  areas  of  need  tnat  do  not  come  within  the  guidelines  of 
other  funding  sources.  These  are  very  serious  needs,  such  as  schol- 
arship funds,  equipment  and  materials  for  high-cost  academic  pro- 
grams,  and,  of  course,  seed  money  to  seek  additional  funds.  An- 
other important  factor  is  that  institutions  with  an  endowment  base 
are  n^c  considered  on  the  endangered  species  list  and,  therefore, 
raise  their  susceptibility  to  receive  funds  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

It  is  most  important  that  endowment  funding  be  favorably  con- 
sidered in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Since 
endowment  funding  was  authorized  in  1983,  several  institutions,  in- 
cluding Mississippi  Valley  State  University,  have  had  their  first 
significant  activity  in  endowment  building.  We  at  Mississippi 
Valley  State  made  its  first  initial  endowment  investment  in  1986, 
in  the  amount  of  $250,000,  with  $125,000  of  it  coming  from  self-gen- 
erated funds  and  the  other  half  being  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  the  institution  had  had  no  endowment  in 
its  33-vear  history,  but  developed  one  3  years  after  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  speaks  to  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
viding institutions  the  incentive  for  self-development. 

The  bottom  line  for  all  of  the  activities  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act  is  the  providing  of  access  to  higher  education.  Since  developing 
institutions  stand  at  the  forefront  of  providing  access  to  those  who 
need  special  opportunity,  particularly,  it  is  very  important  that 
these  institutions  gain  the  necessary  financial  support  to  fill  a  most 
critical  need  in  higher  education. 

Thus,  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  reauthorization  you  consider 
revising  the  1-to-l  match  to  perhaps  a  2-to-l  match,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  put  up  2  parts  to  1.  it  makes  it  a  little  bit 
easier  for  institutions  with  alumnae  who  are  in  the  lower  rung  of 
teaching  jobs  and  other  kinds  that  do  not  have  the  major  gifts  in 
order  to  match  the  grant. 

Senator  Cochran,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  you  revise  this  sec- 
tion, so  that  you  could  take  this  into  consideration. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Dr  Sutton,  for  your  testimony  and 
your  suggestion  of  revision  and  improvement  of  the  Act. 
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We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Leslie  McLemore,  who  is  professor  of 
Political  Science  and  director  of  the  Jackson  State  University /Uni- 
versities Center.  ^  ^    ,         T    .  1. 

Mr.  McLemorb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Cochran.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  and  Ms.  Dixon  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to 
talk  just  a  bit  really  about  title  IX,  to  change  gears. 

I  want  to  just  say,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Waters  and  Dr.  button,  that 
I  endorse  everything  they  said,  in  fact,  every  comma,  evenr  period, 
every  T.  You  know,  I  am  in  favor  of  everything  they  said,  so  I  do 
not  want  them  to  think  that  I  am  not  supporting  them. 

We  have  in  this  country,  according  to  the  record,  117  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities;  and  40  percent  of  these  colleges  and 
universities  offer  some  form  of  graduate  education.  I  represent  also 
the  Council  of  Historically  Black  Graduate  Schools,  which  is  the  of- 
ficial organization  for  all  of  the  historically  blacks  schools  that 
offer  graduate  degree  programs  in  America. 

We  know  that  80  percent  of  all  African-Americans  attend  pre- 
dominantly white  institutions  in  this  country,  but  40  percent  of  the 
undergraduate  students  graduate  from  HBCU's.  It  is  nearly  50  per- 
cent, when  we  factor  in  the  graduate  degrees  that  these  students 
receive.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  that,  although  80 
percent  of  African-Americans  attend  historically  white  institutions, 
that  nearly  50  percent  of  them  graduate  from  HBCU's,  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  HBCU's  should  play  a  major  role  in  cultural  and  educa- 
tional diversity  in  this  country. 

It  is  my  position  that,  without  the  HBCU  community,  we  are  not 
going  to  achieve  the  cultural  and  educational  diversity  that  we 
seek.  The  issue  that  I  am  actually  most  concerned  about  has  been 
identified  in  Washington,  DC,  as  the  pipeline  issue,  how  do  we  get 
more  African-Americans  and  women  graduating  from  graduate 
school  with  graduate  degrees  to  replace  the  shrinking  professorate 
that  we  have  in  this  country. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  not  replicating  ourselves  on  a  college 
level  and  that  we  have  too  few  people  pursuing  graduate  degrees. 
It  appears  that  this  country  may  have  more  interest  in  educating 
international  students  than  American  women  and  minorities.  On^ 
we  look  at  the  recent  statistics,  we  can  very  well  see  that  the  grad- 
uate enrollment  for  international  students  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
5  percent,  and  for  American  students  at  a  rate  of  1  percent.  The 
number  of  minority  and  female  Ph.D.'s  increased  profoundly  be- 
tween the  late  1960^s  and  early  IS  /O's.  ,   ^   .  . 

In  fact,  between  1977  and  1987,  the  number  of  female  doctorate 
recipients  increased  substantially.  Over  the  same  period,  however, 
the  number  of  blacks  earning  Ph.D.'s  declined  from  1,116  to  765.  A 
more  profound  drop  occurred  in  black  male  doctorate  recipients, 

from  684  to  317.  ,       ,         .      .  u  •  *u 

We  talk  often  in  this  country  about  the  black  male  being  the  en- 
dangered species.  That  is  reflected  in  all  levels,  including  graduate 
education.  However,  a  small  increase  occurred  during  the  same 
period  in  the  number  of  black  female  recipients  of  doctorate  de- 
grees, from  432  to  448.  The  765  Ph.D.'s  earned  by  blacks  in  1987 
represented  3.4  percent  of  the  Ph.D.'s  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens,  and 
2.4  percent  of  the  total  Ph.D.'s  awarded  by  U.S.  institutions,  and, 
yet,  blacks  make  up  roughly  12  percent  of  the  population.  Hispan- 

i  .u 
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ics  make  up  6.5  percent  of  the  population,  and  they  received  2.8 
percent  of  the  Ph.D.'s  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens  in  1987. 

The  issue  of  the  under*representation  of  minorities  and  women 
in  higher  education  and  graduate  education,  Senator  Cochran,  is 
very  severe.  We  have  to  figure  out  ways  to  help  enforce  Executive 
Order  12677,  which  deals  with  the  representation  of  HBCU's  in  all 
aspects  of  American  higher  education. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  strongly  that  we  take  a  close  look  at  the 
present  construction  of  title  IX,  because  title  IX  now  only  provides 
for  graduate  assistance  for  5  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. My  plea  today  to  you  is  that  we  need  to  open  the  process  up 
to  appropriate  funds,  so  all  historically  black  institutions  with 
graduate  programs  would  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
title  IX.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  obligation  that  we  have,  if  we 
are  serious  about  dealing  with  the  issue  of  the  under-representa- 
tion  of  women  and  minorities  iji  higher  education. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McLemore  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  McLemore 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  discuss  Title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act.  My  testimony  will  focus  on  graduate  educa- 
tion at  Historically  Black  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  (HBCU's).  I  am  professor 
of  political  science  and  acting  director  of  the  Jackson  State  University/ Universities 
Center.  I  am  here  today  in  niy  capacity  as  president  of  the  Council  of  Historically 
Black  Graduate  Schools.  The  CHBG's  is  the  official  representative  of  all  the  HBCU^s 
that  offer  graduate  education  in  America.  More  than  40  percent  of  the  HBCU's  offer 
some  form  of  graduate  or  professional  education.  Historically,  the  graduate  educa- 
tion role  of  these  institutions  has  been  neglected.  They  have,  in  so  many  words  been 
'*out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind." 

We  all  know  that  a  graduate  program  involves  specialized  knowledge  and  concen- 
trated study  in  one  area.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  undergraduate  study,  which 
introduces  you  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  even  though  you  major  in  one,  and  gives 
you  certain  intellectual  skills— reading  critically,  writing  clearly,  arguing  persua- 
sively. 

A  graduate  program  is  generally  more  focused  on  a  specific  area  of  interest  and 
acquiring  specialized  skills  to  practice  a  profession  or  do  advanced  research.  Howev- 
evy  it  does  not  merely  entail  an  additional  number  of  courses.  It  requires  active  par- 
ticipation in  research,  and/or  internships  too  practice  professional  skills. 

There  are  two  major  kinds  of  graduate  degrees,  professional  degrees  and  research 
degrees,  and  two  m^or  levels,  master's  and  doctoral.  At  the  master's  level,  a  profes- 
sional degree  gives  you  a  specific  set  of  skills  needed  to  practice  a  particular  profes- 
sion. It  is  generally  a  final  degree.  The  research  master  s  provides  experience  in  re- 
search and  scholarship,  and  it  may  be  a  final  degree  or  a  step  toward  the  PH.D. 

The  master's  degree  may  be  pursued  in  such  areas  as  business,  social  science,  edu- 
cation or  several  other  areas  of  interest.  The  master's  does  not  require  the  same 
level  of  research  as  the  doctorate.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  HBCU's  are 
master's  institutions  only. 

In  order  to  foster  diversity  of  college  and  university  faculty,  the  graduate  role  of 
HBCU's  must  be  enhanced.  Indeed,  the  issue  of  the  under-representation  of  minori- 
ties and  women  will  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  if  we  do  not  enhance  and  rejuve< 
nate  the  HBCU  graduate  education  community.  We  must  ensure  the  graduate  and 
professional  education  of  United  States  minorities  and  women.  We  must  counter  the 
movement  to  institute  international  students  for  United  States  minorities  and 
women.  I  am  strongly  recommending  that  HBCU's  should  and  must  play  a  pivotal 
role  in  this  process.  According  to  the  council  of  graduate  schools,  *'by  field  the  per- 
centages on  non-U.S.  graduate  enrollment  runs  a  wide  range  from  a  low  of  5  per- 
cent in  education  to  a  high  of  38  percent  in  engineering."  Indeed,  in  engineering, 
the  percentage  of  non-U.S.  citizens  earning  doctorates  was  55  percent  in  1989.  COS 
notes  that  enrollment  trends  indicate  a  5  percent  increase  for  non-U.S.  citizens  and 
less  than  1  percent  per  year  for  U.S.  citizens.  These  statistics  are  even  more  depress- 
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ins  when  we  look  at  minorities  and  women  in  doctoral  programs.  The  number  of 
minority  and  female  Ph.D.'s  increased  significantly  between  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1970'8.  In  fact,  between  1977  and  1987  the  number  of  female  doctorate  recipi- 
ents increased  substantially.  Over  the  same  period,  the  number  of  blacks  earning 
Ph.D.'s  declined  from  1,116  to  765.  A  more  profound  drop  occurred  in  black  male 
doctorate  recipients  from  684  to  317.  However,  a  small  increase  occurred  in  black 
female  doctorate  recipients-482  to  448.  The  765  Ph.D.'s  earned  by  blacks  in  1987 
represented  3.4  percent  of  the  Ph.D.'s  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens  and  2.4  percent  of 
total  Ph.D.'s  awarded  by  U.S.  institutions.  Yet  blacks  make  up  roughly  12  percent  of 
the  population.  Hispanics,  who  make  up  6.5  percent  of  the  population,  received  2.8 
percent  of  the  Ph.D.'s  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens  in  1987.  -The  underrepresentation  in 
doctoral  education  of  women  and  minorities  must  be  addressed  as  a  matter  ot  botn 
practical  necessity  and  social  justice.  We  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  the  continual  in- 
ability to  recruit  the  talent  from  such  large  and  rapidly  expanding  sectors  of  our 
society  and  we  must  question  the  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  groups  per- 
sistently underrepresented  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  educational  system. 

The  issue  of  the  underrepresentation  of  women  and  minorities  is  complicated  oy 
the  rapid  growth  of  new  immigrants  into  the  American  population.  In  recent  years, 
schools  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  needs  of  an  unprecedented  immigrant  stu- 
dent population-students  who  speak  over  80  different  languages  and  who  come 
form  a  variety  of  social,  economic  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Our  schools  ability  to 
cope  and  to  educate  this  increasingly  pluralistic  generation  will  have  a  profound 
impact  upon  our  country's  future.T  ......  j  »  j- 

he  new  immigrants  will  clearly  test  his  country's  ability  to  accommodate  diversity 
at  its  highest.  Whereas  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  most  of  the  immigrants 
were  European,  today  they  are  Mexicans,  Philippines,  Vietnamese,  Koreans,  Indi- 
ans. Chinese.  Dominicans  and  Jamaicans-they  are  third  world  peoples  and  they 
are  being  received,  with  at'  best,  an  ambivalent  welcome.  We  can  rest  assured  that 
the  recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  further  complicate 
the  plight  of  women  and  minorities  in  America.  What  will  happen  to  the  education- 
al opportunity  for  these  indigenous  underrepresented  groups?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  HBCU  community  has  a  m^or  role  to  play  in  the  future.  .  ,      »■  j 

In  conclusion.  Let  me  say  that  the  United  States  faces  the  prospect  of  continued 
great  inequality  between  whites  and  African-Americans  and  a  continuing  division  ot 
social  status  within  the  African-American  population  if  we  do  not  recognize  the  im- 
mense potential  of  the  HBCU  community,  HBCU  graduate  schools  can,  if  allowed, 
help  to  address  the  underrepresentation  of  women  and  minorities  in  graduate  edu- 
cation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Dr.  McLemore,  for  that  interest- 
ing perspective  on  a  problem  that  we  have  that  needs  attention. 
Dr.  McMillan,  president  of  Rust  College,  welcome. 
Mr.  McMillan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Cochran. 
I  note  that  you  only  gave  us  5  minutes. 

Senator  Cochran.  Well,  you  can  have  a  little  more.  ,   ^  _ 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  former  two  speakers  took  9  each.  Dr.  McLe- 
more did  take  5,  but  he  is  a  Rust  graduate.  [Laughter.] 

Rust  College  does  represent  one  of  the  five  oldest  historical  black 
colleges  in  the  country,  and  I  speak  to  you  and  bring  to  you  mes- 
sages from  the  private  sector  largely,  but  all  historically  black  col- 
leges, for  41  United  Negro  Fund  colleges  in  this  country,  and,  of 
course,  we  have  two  here  in  Mississippi,  Tougaloo  and  Rust.  These 
institutions  have  moved  forward,  as  you  can  see  from  the  records, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  through  that,  because  we  have  given 
you  that  in  a  longer  version.  ,^      t>  t  u 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  know  more  about  Rust,  because  1  have 
been  there  for  24  years,  but  these  institutions,  all  117,  have  really 
made  progress  and  have  kept  America  alive.  All  of  that  has  been 
said  in  the  past  and  there  is  no  need  of  repeatmg  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  give  you  a  little  birds-eye  view  of  what  has  happened  at  the 
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college  that  I  have  been  in,  because  of  title  IV  and  title  III,  particu- 
larly. 

We  started  off  with  400  students  and  now  we  have  1,021  stu- 
dents. We  started  off  with  an  endowment  of  $240^000,  and  now  we 
have  $.12.5  million  in  endowments.  We  started  off  with  6  percent 
faculty  members  with  earned  doctorate  degrees,  and  now  we  have 
65  percent  holding  earned  doctorate  degrees.  We  started  off  with  a 
physical  plant  that  was  valued  at  about  $2  million,  and  now  it  is 
about  $25  million,  and  all  the  buildings  they  have  rebuilt  are  debt- 
free,  It  is  because  of  programs  that  are  coming  from  our  tax  dollars 
through  the  Federal  Government  has  helped  us  to  enable  young 
people  to  pay  their  bills,  and  we  have  been  able  to  keep  our  books 
clear  and  a  clean-  audit  report  for  the  last  20  years,  with  a  little 
surplus,  and  now  we  are  running  in  the  red. 

This  is  the  kind  of  record  that  our  historically  black  colleges 
have  exemplified,  and  particularly  those  in  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund  family  that  I  know  more  about.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Federal  programs,  title  IV  and  title  III,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do  this  kind  of  thing,  and  I  just  want  to  point  out  how  we 
can  probably  do  a  little  bit  more. 

I  might  say  first  that  most  of  our  students  do  come  from  Missis- 
sippi, 63  percent  are  from  Mississippi,  37  percent  from  35  other 
States,  and  we  have  2  foreign  countries  represented,  with  about  10 
percent,  and  a  few  white  students,  but  most  or  98  percent  of  our 
students  are  black. 

Our  students  are  also  financial  aid,  they  need  it,  99  percent  of 
our  students  have  need  for  substantial  financial  assistance.  Every 
student  last  year  had  about  a  $6,100  cost  of  room,  board,  tuition 
fees  and  books,  and  the  average  student  last  year  paid  $700  for  all 
of  this,  because  of  their  economic  background,  75  percent  are  below 
the  poverty  line,  making  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

We  feel  very  good  about  that,  because  we  think  that  we  have 
done  something  that  others  were  afraid  to  try  to  do,  and  this  has 
been  a  role  of  Rust  College  for  125  years. 

Let  me  just  point  out  very  quickly  within  my  5  minutes  what  I 
think  would  be  helpful,  if  you  and  your  committee  would  consider. 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  recommend,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  that 
we  simplify  the  application  forms  for  financial  aid  for  our  students. 
It  is  too  complicated  and  too  cumbersome.  In  my  written  report,  I 
have  told  you  how  I  think  it  could  be  done,  but  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  do  that  here. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  see  you  raise  the  Pell  Grant  to  $4,000.  If 
we  can  raise  the  Pell  Grant  to  $4,000  as  an  entitlement  grant,  that 
will  certainly  do  much  to  help  our  students  move  forward. 

We  would  like  to  see  you  eliminate  the  income  contingency  loan, 
because  that  has  been  an  albatross  around  the  necks  of  our  stu- 
dents, the  income  contingency  loan.  If  it  can  be  merged  into  some- 
thing else,  this  certainly  could  be  very  helpful. 

We  would  like  for  you  to  look  at  the  default  penalties  that  are 
placed  on  institutions  that  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  issuing  of 
loans  and  certainly  have  little  power  in  collecting  loans.  Those  who 
show  due  diligence  should  be  exempted  from  the  penalties  which 
seem  to  be  coming  on  with  the  default  loans. 
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On  the  title  III  program,  I  would  like  to  see  us  look  at  upgrading 
the  ^'tle  III  program.  It  has  done  great  work  for  us,  and  I  have 
triev-  £0  allude  to  that  in  my  paper,  but  we  need  to  upgrade  the 
$250,000  as  a  minimum  to  $500,000  as  a  base  for  all  of  our  institu- 
tions.  Some  of  the  smaller  institutions  will  not  get  much  more  than 
the  base,  and  right  now  some  are  getting  much  less  than  $500,000. 
Most  of  us  are  getting  more  than  that,  but  for  those  Institutions 
that  are  getting  less,  we  would  like  to  see  the  base  raised  to 
$500,000  for  all  institutions,  public  and  private  institutions. 

We  would  like  to  see  you  consider  including  four  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  into  the  special  act  creating  ftinding  for  the  graduate 
schools.  The  two  pharmacy  schools,  Xavier  and  Famieux  and  also 
in  the  law  schools.  North  Carolina  Central,  Southern  University 
Law  School,  and,  of  course,  we  do  not  know  which  way  Texas 
Southern  wants  to  go,  but  we  would  like  to  include  one  of  theirs, 
either  the  law  school  or  the  pharmacy  school  at  Texas  Southern. 

These  are  some  of  the  recommendations  I  would  like  to  make, 
and  I  think  I  am  within  my  time  limit.  Thank  you  so  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McMillan  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  A.  MoMILTAN,  Ph.D. 

t.'^SIDENT  OF  RUST  COLLEGE 
Holly  springs,  Mississippi 


GOOD  MORNING,    1   AM  WILLIAM  A.    McMILIAN,    PRESIDENT  OF  RUST 
COLLEGE    IN    HOLLY    SPRINGS,     MISSISSIPPI.        WE    ARE    A  PRIVATE 
HISTORICALLY  BLACK  INSTITUTION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ESTABLISHED  IN 

™^  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH.  OUR  STUDENT 
^®  APPROXIMATELY  1,016,  INCLUDING  648  MISSISSIPPIANS  AND 
REPRESENTATION  FROM  NINETEEN  OTHER  STATES  —  605  OF  WHOM  ARE  FEMALE 
STUDENTS  AND  335  OF  WHOM  ARE  MALE  STUDENTS.  TUITION  AND  ROOM  AND 
BOARD  COSTS  AT  RUST  ARE  $5,548.  RUST  STUDENTS  PURSUE  A  VARIETY  OF 
ACADEMIC  AND  EXTRACURRICULAR  INTEREST  AS  PART  OF  THEIR 
MATRICULATION  EXPERIENCE. 

RUST  OFFERS  THE  ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS  IN  SCIENCE,  THE  BACHELOR  OF 
ARTS  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BACHELOR  OF 
?Sm«n=.  "ori^x DEGREES.  RUST'S  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 
lnT^?.l  ^"f/iJSf^  ADMINISTRATION,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE,  ELEMENTARY  £  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  HISTORY  MASS 
COMMUNICATION,  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY,  Pre-ENGINEERING  (WITH  GEORGIA 
INSTITUTE  OP  TECHNOLOGY/TUSKEGEE  UNIVERSITY) ,  MEDICAL  TEChSoWgJ 
Pre-LAW,  VETERINARY  MEDICINE,  AND  Pre-NURSING.  it^HNOLOGY, 

J  PLEASED  TO  TESTIFY  TODAY  ON  BEHALF  OF  RUST  COLLEGE  AND 
THE  41  MEMBER  l.rSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND  (UNCF) 
roTT^?.^^  ^"^^'^    INSTITUTION    IN    MISSISSIPPI  TOUGALOO 

cSim^;  COLLEGES   AND   UNIVERSITIES    EDUCATE    AIMOST  50,000 

IS^^IonI  ^^""^^^  '°  COUNTRIES     AND  US. 

KimtO^»^T^'^^^  ^^^^   "^^^    °^   ™E   PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM, 

ALTHOUGH  IN  RECENT  YEARS  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  FORCED  TO  BORROW  MORP  TV 
STAFFORD  AND  PERKINS  IN  ORDER  TO  PAY  COLLEGE  COSTS.  ^-m^RM  OF 
^i^nSlS?!  STUDENTS  RECEIVE  PELL  GRANTS  T^D  ONE-THiRD  OF  ™^?  un?f 
?SSS7  ^"^^  J'^^Z':^'^''''  EDUCATIONAL  OPWR^ITY^rS^Js 
™o^^;^B.ic  STUDENTS  RECEIVED  $58  MILLION  PROM  THESE 

TWO  PROGRAMS.  THE  STAFFORD  LOAN  PROGRAM,  HOWEVER  HAS  BECOME  ?mp 
LARGEST  SINGLE  SOURCE  OP  FEDERAL  FIN^WAL  XlD  fSr  UNCT  l^SS^f- 
IJ^B^""^  MILLION  TO  SLIGHTLY  MORE  TIttN  HaS  OP^LL^CF 

STUDENTS.  MANY  UNCP  PRESIDENTS,  AND  I  AM  MiONG  THEM.  FIND  tSJs 
^ST  lf2^o"S„p^=^"v^^  "  *  FOUR-YEAR  ™SbtSSess"5? 

wSaSr  tSiS^XK  tJ^^I^oJ''^*^  students,  I  WANT  TO  URGE  YOU 
T^ST  tS^^^^S;  ^il„™/™°''°^S^  POSSIBLE  AND  MOST  SINCEREST 
KANCrii  5fs  S?5SoRIzj;?SS''    ™"    ^^^^^^'^    °^  I/.AN-GRANT 
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TO  GIVE  YOU  A  CAPSULE  VIEW  OF  RUST  COLLEGE,  AMONG  r  '  1.016 
STUDENTS,  almost  75  PERCENT  RECEIVE  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  A  STANCE 
DURING  THE  1988-89  ACADEMIC  YEAR:  / 


PROGRAM 

No. Of Awards 

Amount 

A va . Awa  rd 

Pell  Grants 

725 

$1 

,230,947 

$1,697 

SEOG 

620 

$ 

417,171 

$  673 

CWS 

650 

s 

431,250 

$  657 

STAFFORD  LOANS 

462 

$ 

639,566 

$1, 384 

PERKINS  LOANS 

NA 

NA 

NA 

AS  YOU  CAN  TELL  FROM  EVEN  A  CASUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ABOVE 
INFORMATION,  RUST  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  ARE  VERY  DEPENDENT  —  AS  ARE 
MOST  UNCF  STUDENTS  —  ON  TITLE  IV,  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE.  ACCORDING 
TO  UNCF'S  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  FOUR  MAJOR 
FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS  —  CONTAINED  IN  THE  1990  STATISTICAL 
REPORT  —  91  PERCENT  OF  ALL  UNCF  STUDENTS  RECEIVED  SOME  FORM  OF 
FEDERAL  AID  (IN  1988-89),  AND  MOST  OF  THESE  STUDENTS  RECEIVE 
SEVERAL  FORMS  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE. 

THIS  IS  DUE  IN  LARGE  MEASURE  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  OUR  STUDENTS 
COME  FROM  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOMES  TWO-THIRDS  LOWER  THAN  STUDENTS  AT 
OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES.  THEY  DON'T  JUST  SHOW  "NEED"  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION  —  THEY  ARE  POOR!  A  COMPARISON  OF  DATA  FROM 
THE  PALL  1989  AND  1990  COOPERATIVE  INSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
(CIRP)  ANNUAL  FRESHMAN  SURVEY  IS  REVEALING  AND  WILL  ILLUSTRATE  MY 
POINT  AND  THE  BASIS  FOR  UNCF  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  AE.  LOAN  -  GRANT 
BALANCE  QUESTION.  THE  MEDIAN  ESTIMATED  FAMILY  INCOME  OF  STUDENTS 
ATTENDING  PRIVATE  BLACK  COLLEGES  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1989  WAS  $31,666 
AS  CONTXV^TED  TO  $49,729  FOR  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  PRIVATE 
NONSECTARIAN  COLLEGES.  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1990,  THE  COMPARISON  WAS 
$29,598  AND  $51,037.  ALARMINGLY,  WHILE  COLLEGE  COSTS  H^VE  RISEN 
FASTER  THAN  THE  RATE  OF  INFLATION  OVER  THE  LAST  DECADE,  IT  WOULD 
APPEAR  THAT  THE  FAMILY  INCOME  GAP,  AS  KEVIN  PHILLIPS  HAS  POINTED 
OUT  IN  THE  POLITICS  OF  RICH  AND  POOR  —  WEALTH  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
ELECTORATE  IN  THE  REAGAN  AFTERMATH  —  IS  WIDENING!  THE  CHART 
BELOW,  BASED  ON  THE  1989  AND  1990  FRESHMAN  CIRP  DATA  IS 
ILLUSTRATIVE: 


_/  1990  STATISTICAL  REPORT.  HUGH  R.  FORDYCE  AND  ALAN  R, 
KIRSCHNER,   UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND,    INC.    (JANUARY  1991)    p.  67. 
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ESTIMATED  PARENTAL  INCOMES  OF  ENTERING  FRESHMEN 
AT  PRIVATE  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  AT  PRIVATE  NONSECTARIAN 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Private 
Black 

Pall  1989 
Private 
Nonsect . 

Fall 
Private 
Black 

1990 

Private 
Nonsect. 

Estimated 

Parental 

Income  Range 

(by  percent) 

$100,000 

and  above 

3.4 

17.6 

3.9 

18.9 

50,000 

—  99,999 

20.9 

32.1 

18.6 

32.2 

35,000 

—  49,999 

16.2 

18.4 

15.5 

17.7 

25,000 

—  34,999 

17.5 

13.5 

17.9 

12.7 

15,000 

—  24,999 

17.8 

10.1 

18.0 

10.1 

below  $15,000 

24.2 

8.3 

26.0 

8.4 

SOURCE:  The  American  Freshman:  National  Norms  for  Fall  1989  and 
ISS&i  Alexander  W.  Astin,  William  S.  Korn  and  Ellyne  R.  Berz, 
ACE/UCLA  Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program,  p. 44. 

THIS  INCOME  GAP  IS  EXACERBATED  IN  TWO  WAYS  THAT  I  HOPE  THIS 
COMMITTEE  WILL  CONSIDER  IN  THE  FORTHCOMING  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT. 

FIRST,  OVER  THE  MOST  RECENT  DECADE,  THE  SHIFT  IN  THE 
PROPORTION  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  IN  THE  FORM  OF 
LOANS  AS  QPPOSED  TO  GRANTS  SHIFTED  DRAMATICALLY.  THAT  SHIFT  IN  THE 
TYPE  OF  AID  PROVIDED  TO  NEEDY,  LOW-INCOME  STUDENTS  IS  DISCONCERTING 
TO  THOSE  OF  US  WHOSE  INSTITUTIONS  SERVE  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  LOW  AND 
MIDDLE  INCOME  STUDENTS  AND  WHO  WANT  TO  AVOID  PLACING  THEM  DEEPLY 
IN  DEBT  AS  SEEK  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  MEANS  TO  BETTER  THEMSELVES  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES.  THE  SHIFT  FROM  GRANTS  TO  LOANS,  WHICH  BEGAN  IN  1976  IS 
DISTURBING.  FROM  1970-71  TO  1975-76,  GRANT  AID  INCREASED  FROM  66 
PERCENT  TO  80  PERCENT  OF  ALL  AID  AWARDED,  WHILE  LOAN  AID  DECLINED 
PROM  29  PERCENT  TO  17  PERCENT.  IN  THE  MID-1970S  THAT  TREND 
REVERSED  ITSELF,  WHEN  THE  RISE  IN  GRANT  AID  PEAKED  IN  1976  AND  THEN 
BEGAN  A  PRECIPITOUS  DECLINE  TO  48.9  PERCENT  IN  1988,  WHERE  IT  HAS 
REMAINED  FAIRLY  CONSTANT.  LOAN  AID  NOW  TOTALS  49.7  PERCENT  OF  THE 
TOTAL  AND  THE  REMAINING  2.6  PERCENT  IS  COLLEGE  WORK  STUDY.  THE 
DECLINE  IN  AVAILABLE  GRANT  AID  —  8  PERCE'. T  OF  ALL  UNOF  STUDENTS 
WERE  GSL  BORROWERS  IN  1979-80  COMPARED  TO  ALMOST  30  PERCENT  ARE 
STAFFORD  BORROWERS  IN  1988-89  —  HAS  MIRRORED  A  MAJOR  INCREASE  IN 
STUDENT  BORROWING! 
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THE    DRAMATIC   EXPANSION   OF  STUDENT  BORROWING   PARALLE^  THE 

INCREASED  AVAIIABILITV   OF  STUD    t  i^^^^  ^J^g  AMENDMENTS 

MIDDLE  INCOME  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE^^^^  ALLOWANCE  PAID 

TO  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  JNCREfl^I^^  STATE-BASED  GUARANTORS 
TO  LENDERS,  AND  THE  GRO"™  I^N  THE 

PROVIDING  GUARANTEES  FOR  S^TUDENT  LOANS  ^^VE  SIMPLY 

(FEDERALLY  INSURED  S^DENT  WY„c^J  qV'tHE  S  NATURE  OF  THE 

BECOME  MORE  AVAILABLE,  AND  BKAUSE  OF  TH^^  STUDENT  WHO 

PROGRAM,  LOAN  ACCESS  IS  TOE-m  ^WCH  SPIRALING 

DEMONSTRATES  "NEED"  AND  ATOENDS  A^^  ^^^ATED 
COLLEGE  COSTS  COUPLED  WITH  I NCREA^^^^^ 

A  GENERATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS/GRADUATES  WHO  A^^  ^ 

Indentured  servants!    the  outstanding  GSL  LOi^  voL^^^^  ^^^^^ 

$9.9    BILLION    IN    1976    TO    $21-3    °iirf°„  tn  19B8      WHILE  I  BELIEVE 

IlLLION  IN  1%8%AND  EXCEEDED  ^^^^^  ^^s. 

WE  CANNOT  MINIMIZE  T^  IMPORTANCE  OF  5-1  uutr.  y^T    RATES  ,  '  AND 

FAR    TOO    MUCH    ATTENTION    IS    PAID   TO  y^^^'^^giTIES  THAT  ARE 
EXCESSIVE  BLAME  IS   PLACED  ON  COL^^^ 

SIMPLY  TRVING  TO  EDUCATyTUDEN^^  ^^^^  ^^^E  ^he 

ATTENTION  IS  SPENT  ADDRESSING  THE  FEUWCft  GRANTS  AS  THE 
SXS^PTSS  ?Jco'«\"s^iSDE°^r.^^l'NS^  AID  PACKAGE. 

SECOND,  UNCF  BELIEVES  T„at  ATTEMW^  ^^„k1"tSnS™TUdVs 
EDUCATION  TO  "RE-TARGET"  PELL  <^^^%°^.^j^^^o^olu>0  COLLEGES  AND 
ACTUALLY  FORCES  INSTITUTIONS  RUST  AND  TOUGA«;o  ^ 

^'^'^SS  ;!]!'=U^°BE^?EVE^£lT  IT  TO  TAKE  MONEY  FROM 

J^NEAR^^OR  (n^S,?0?-$'570?^^  TO  GIVE  IT  TO  THE  "VERY  POOR  ($0- 
$10,000)."     liET  ME  EXPLAIN • 

U.CF  INSTIT^IONS  ENROLL  A  ^^^^^^^ 
STUDENTS  FROM  FAMILY  I NCOM^ES  K^^^  RESULT,  UNCF 

PRIVATE,    FO"R-^|^„f°J;^°  nisSvASi^^^  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION 

INSTITUTIONS  ARE  SEVERELY  DISADV^  PURCHASING 

ISSS^'O^  T^S^^^ELrG^S-N^TToroW^  I»'COME  STUDENTS. 

BUT  NOT  FOR  ANOTHER! 

SIMILARLY,  THE  BUSH  ADMINISTi^TTO^^ 
THAT  THE  PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM  ^S  ALREADY  WELL  T^GET^^  ^^^^ 

INCOME  STUDENTS.  NOTE  THE  INCOME  DI^JJll^'J^^'^HE  IMPACT  OF  THE 
RECIPIENTS     (SEE    CHART    BEWW)     IN    ASSESSING  in^ 

PROPOSED  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  PLAN  J5„^J^'^?n==cO„E  "/^^^^^  AS  THE 

RE-TARGETING  PELL  GRANT  AID  ON  THE  I^^^^^  FIGURES  PROJECT 

CHART  INDICATES    THE  DEPARTHENT^OF  EDUCATION  |  ^^^^^^  „ith 

S?MllU?,EENl?:riO,0?oVLrB'E  LrVED  IN  1993-93. 
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EttlMUd  DUtrlbuticn  of  &U  Mil  Crmx  R«cipi«nti 
ind  frogri  cott  by  ini.««>  f.^  ^^.^ 

«2s,ooi  •  tso.ooo         "a,m         t  fJ'JIfli?  * 

Tot.»  j,oir,«i        ,00  i.7to.aa.w        ,oo  ,,909 

TO  RESTRICT  GRANTS  TO  POOR  STODENTS  ijin^M^^^  PROPOSALS 
OP  LOANS,  DEMONSTRATES  ^nSfT  cSm^ 

TO  BE  EXACERBATED.  A^LTHO^L^S^^^i^^^?F*"^^  TRFJJDS  ARE  LIKELY 
STUDEHTS  rIcEIvId  PEli  GfSSs  ™DERGRADUATE 

STAFFORD  LOAN  PROGRAM.  DOLLARS    CAME    FROM  THE 

PROPOSS  ?sTE'si'S\"s^"?or^v""c°oL^^lJ^^  inlV  ^"^^^  ^^^^  '^^^ 
FAMILY  INCOME  OP  STuSs  ATOeSStn^^^^^  ^^^^  ESTIMATED 

THE  PALL  OF  1989  AND  1990  J^^SSsS  OP^THJ^^nn^SJJJS'^^  COLLEGES  IN 
COLLEGES.    IN  THE  FALL  OF  19S9    J|  tSe  rf»f  ,"2*'"®^^'^^^ 

THE  MEDIAN  ESTIMATEn^^AMTTv  Tiiz-nL.^    CHART  ON  PAGE  3  MAKES  CLEAR. 

PRIvSi^CrtiSEs'^S^isfJSfcJM^f^^'^^  ATTENDING 

ATTENDING  PRIVATENONSECTARll^' COTT^^^^  STUDENTS 

THE    COMPARISON    wJi    $^2^'f98    To^^^  °^  ' 

PERSPECTIVE,    THE   ADMINIST^TION.c    mt?2.l;.  *  "NCF 

GRANT    SIN?E    1980    1    the  "r^  POWER  OF  THE  PELL 

SIGNIFICANT   DAMAGE  TO   THE   SJS^R    pnnr^r^^v.^'i    EMPHASIS    WILL  DO 
STUDENTS  FROM  FAMILi'eI  ^ZTH^^f^.s^^'i'i^^^^^^ 

^-^^^t^'^LS^'trc^^^^^^^  l--<^-  P-a  directly  to 

institutions  at  a  ratf^  of  ^^^It        •  allowances  paid  to  the 

«ti»ated  to  ?otal"l'5,o°87,^00o^      recipient,  which  in  1992-93  are 
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UNCF  BELIEVES  A  MUCH  MORE  THOUGHTFUL  PROPOSAL,  BUT  ONE  THAT 
REQUIRES  ADDITIONAL  REFINEMENTS,  IS  THE  POLICY  INITIATIVE  ADVANCED 
BY  WEPMSENTATIVE  BILL  FORD  OF  MICHIGAN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 
EDUCATION  A^^^^  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTSECONDARY 

EDUCATION  W«)  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON  OF  ILLINOIS.  WHILE  UNCF  WOULD 
SrSSS  OMOSE  A  wSb  AND  FAST  RULE  THAT  RESTRICTED  GRANT  AID  TO 
tSO^T  TWO  YEARSOF  BACCALAUREATE  STUDY,  WITH  LOANS  BEING  USED 
EXCLUSIVELY  IN  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS  -  WE  DO  BELIEVE  IT  WOULD  BE 
aStAGEOUS  AND  APPROPRIATE  FOR  OUR  STUDENTS  TO  EMmSlZE  GRANT 
AID  IN  THE  raESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS,  AND  TO  REVERSE  THAT 
EMPHASIS  IN  THE  LATTER  TWO  YEARS  OF  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  STUDY. 

THIS  APPROACH.  WE  BELIEVE  ENCOURAGES  COLLEGE  ACCESS  MID 
SUCCESS^REDUCES  OR  ELIMINATES  THE  NEED  FOR  ACADEMICALLY  "AT-RISK" 
STUDENTS  TO  0  BORROW  UNTIL  THEY  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THEIR  ACADEMIC 
lOTES?SLrAND  COULD  SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCE  THE  OVERALL  INDEBTEDNESS 
OF  LOWER  INCOME  STUDENTS. 

THE  COST  OF  'PAYING  NOW  OR  PAYING  LATER, •  GIVEN  THE  HISTORICAL 
SHIFT  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  SPENDING  FROM  GRANTS  TO  LOANS--  FROM 
80  GRANTS  (AND  20  PERCENT  LOANS)  IN  1976  TO  49  PERCENT  GRANTS  (AND 
A  SIMILAR  AMOUNT  IN  LOAN  AID)  IN  1990  —  IS  EASILY  SEEN  WITHIN  THE 
UNCF  FAMILY.  THE  STAFFORD  LOAN  (FORMERLY  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS) 
?f  NOW  THE  L^GeIt  SINGLE  SOURCE  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  UNCF  STUDENTS, 
PROVIDING  SOME  $51  MILLION  OR  30  PERCENT  OF  ALL  AID  AWARDED  IN 
1988-89.  i:"l978,  ONLY  8  PERCENT  OF  ALL  UNCF  STUDENTS  PARTICIPATED 
IN  THE  GSL  PROGRAM. 

FOR  THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  COMPLETE  COLLEGE,  AND  MANY  DROP 
OUT  AFTER  ONLY  ONE-YEAR  OR  ARE  DETERMINED  TO  BE  ACADEMICALLY 
TNELTGTBU:  AFTER  TWO  YEARS  —  THE  FINANCIAL  BURDEN  OF  REPAYMpNT, 
WITHOUT  THE  BENEFIT  OF  A  COLLEGE  DEGREE  OR  OTHER  CREDENTIAL  IS 
OVERWHELMING.  HBCU  GRADUATES  EARN  86  PERCENT  MORE  THAN  AFRICAN 
AMERICANS  WITHOUT  A  COLLEGE  DEGREE! 

UNCF  STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  THE  CREATION  OF  A  TRUE  PELL  GRANT 
ENTITLEMENT  AS  THE  ONLY  MEANS  FOR  REDRESSING  THE  IMBAIANCE  BETWEEN 
EOAN  AND  GRANT-?  FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
BARRIER  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ERECTED  BY  THE  RISING  COST  OF  A  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION  AND  LIMITED  FAMILY  FINANCIAL  INCOME. 

THERE  IS  NO  MORE  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  FACING  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  AND 
THE  102ND  CONGRESS  THAN  WHETHER  OR  NOT  IT  WILL,  IN  FACT,  "VE  UP 
TO  ITS  THIRTY-FIVE  YEAR  OLD  PLEDGE  "  The  security  of  the  Nation 
requires  the  fullest  development  of  the  mental  resources  and 
technical  skills  of  its  young  men  and  women  ;  ■  • 

our  efforts  to  identify  and  educate  more  of  the  talent  o£  our 
Nation.  This  requires  programs  that  will  give  assurance  that  no 
student  of  ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity  for  higher 
education  because  of  financial  need." 
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4  Ti"  ?  Nation  which  holds  sacred  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
«^T""fi'    «<>"°«ti°"   ^«  foremost  an   instrument  for 

L?"*'  aspirations  of  each  person,  it  is  not  only  the  neans 
f»Bro5T^«"?stLU.''^"-!.' for  enlarging  life  -  for  maintaining  and 
iS?T^r^?Li^  /  f         ^""^  exercising  both  the  rightl  and 

liie?"^  freedom,   for  understanding  the  world  in  which  we 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SUMMARIZE  UNCF's  TITLE  IV  RECOMMENDATIONS  BRIEFLY: 

*       Hake  the  Pell  Grant  Program  a  true  entitlement  with  a  S4,ooo 
maximum  award  beginning  in  FY  1994.     The  buderetary  impact  of 

^«  ^^^o?^^*  ^®  "^^^^f^  ^"        applying  the  entitlement 

to  freshmen  students  onlir  in  the  first  year,  then  adding  a 
class  of  students  each  year  thereafter  over  a  four  vear 
period.  ' 

*  ^.  Simplify  the  federal  student  aid  application  process.  Two 
things  could  be  done  immediately  to  make  it  easier  for  low 
income  students  to  apply  for  and  receive  Title  iv  assistance, 
while  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  aid  programs:  (l 
provide  a  revised  simplified  federal  form  for  families  with 
incomes  below  $15,000,  with  six  or  seven  data  elements,  and 
require  applicants  to  submit  their  1040  or  1040A  form  or  other 
evidence  that  they  receive  AFDC  or  Food  Stamps?  live  in 
f^^S^^i^r?"**"^?^"**  housing,  etc.  (those  students  with 
incomes  below  $10, OOO  should  receive  the  maximum  award) ;  and 

"  students  applying  for  aid  for  their  sophomore, 
junior  or  senior  year  (who  previously  received  Title  IV  aid 
as  freshmen)  to  supply  updated  information  only  and  the  most 
recent  parental/student  tax  return  instead  of  requiring  ?he 
student  to  complete  a  whole  new  application  each  ?l^ar . 

*  «  paperwork  burdens  in  the  financial  aid  programs. 

for  institutions  with  significant  numbers  of  aid 
recipients  in  their  student  population  (i.e.  50%^  greater) 

validation  requirement  for  t^osl  schooU 
:iSt%x?e;?i7ns"  -^^-^^'^-'^  performance  and  no 

EDUCATION,  JANUARY  27,  1958,  PUBLIC  PAPERS  nP  l^l^lLJl^ 
DWIGHT  D.   EISENHOWER,    BOOK  II,   p.  95  AND  BOOK  "    ^^Pf  TPf;NT,S , 
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Eliminate  the  Income  Contingent  Loan  (ICL)  Program.  This 
program  represents  a  serious  pitfall  for  low  income  students 
because  it  appears  attractive  yet  is  likely  to  trap  students 
with  lesser  earnings  growth  in  serious  long-term  debt.  For 
example:  a  student  who  borrowed  $13,000  (under  the  ICL 
program)  would  be  required  to  repay  over  £ifijQ9.0  in  principal 
and  accumulated  interest  (using  the  program's  assumptions  as 
to  income  and  projected  minimum  payments)  if  he  or  she  began 
an  employment  career  with  a  salary  of  $10,800.00,  or  would  be 
remiired  to  repay  $25,700  in  principal  and  interest  over  ten 
years  if  the  starting  salary  was  $23,100.  In  contrast,  that 
same  student  would  pay  bac)c  about  $18,925  over  ten  years  in 
the  Stafford  Loan  program. 


Merge  the  ICL  Concept  into  a  Totally  Campus-based  PerJcins  Loan 
Program.  Federal  capital  contributions  (FCC)  for  the  Perkins 
program  would  cease  at  the  end  of  FY  1994  and  campuses  would 
administer  the  program  solely  based  on  effectively  collecting 
from  students  who  have  borrowed  from  the  program, 
institutions  might  be  permitted,  at  their  discretion,  to  allow 
up  to  ten  percent  of  their  Perkins  loans  to  be  subject  to 
income  contingent  repayment.  The  FY  1990  FCC  was  $135,129,000 
and  was  allocated  to  1,559  institutions,  including  only  15 
UNCF  institutions.  Twenty-six  other  UNCF  institutions  do 
participate  in  the  Perkins  program.  Tuskagee  University  and 
Xavier  University,  as  well  as  Morehouse  College  receive  the 
bulk  of  the  $1.3  million  in  FCC  made  available  to  UNCF  member 
colleges  through  the  FY  1990  appropriation.  The  total 
outstanding  loan  balance  is  $4.9  billion. 


Eliminate  the  exclusive  and  arbitrary  use  of  student  loan 
default  rates  to  exclude  institutions  from  participation  an 
Title  IV  programs.  UNCF  certainly  understands  the 
Department's  desire  to  reduce  student  loan  defaults.  We  share 
that  concern.  However,  the  criteria  used  to  target 
institutions  for  special  attention  or  exclusion  from  the 
program  must  be  sensitive  to  the  mission  and  purpose  of  an 
institution,  as  well  as  the  institution's  role  in  creating  and 
solving  the  loan  default  problem. 

LET  ME  TURN  TO  ONE  OTHER  SUBJECT  BEFORE  CONCLUDING. 


1  '7  > 
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TITLE  III  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  A  MAJOR 
SOURCE  OP  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATION'S  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES.  DURING  THE  1986  REAUTHORIZATION,  THIS  PORTION  OF  THE 
ACT  HAS  SUBSTANTIALLY  RE<-WRITTEN  TO  CREATE,  IN  PART  B,  A  FORMULA- 
DRIVEN  PROGRAM  THAT  PROVIDES  DIRECT  ASSISTANCE  TO  98  HBCUs  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST,  AND  IN  OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OKLAHOMA. 

I  BELIEVE  THIS  PROGRAM  HAS  WORKED  WELL  AND  ONLY  A  FEW  MINOR 
ADJUSTMENTS  NEED  BE  MADE  TO  ASSURE  ITS  CONTINUED  OPERATION  AND 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATION'S  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

FIRST,  WE  BELIEVE  THE  PART  B  "FLOOR,"  OR  THE  GRANTS  GOING  TO 
THE  SMALLEST  HBCUs  SERVED  UNDER  PART  B,  SHOULD  BE  RAISED  FROM 
$350,000  TO  $500,000.  APPROXIMATELY  15  SMALLER  TWO  AND  FOUR  YEAR 
COLLEGES  WOULD  BE  ASSISTED  IF  THIS  WERE  DONE.  UNDER  THE  PART  B 
FORMULA.  THEY  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ANY  OF  THE  INCREASES 
CONGRESS  HAS  PROVIDED  SINCE  1986  AND  MANY  OF  THEM  NEED  FEDERAL  HELP 
THE  MOST. 

SECOND,  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  GRADUATE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BB  ADDED  TO  SECTION  326  IN  A  WAY  THAT 
DOES  NOT  REDUCE  THE  AWARDS  TO  EXISTING  FIVE  INSTITUTIONS  SERVED  BY 
SECTION  326.  THE  FIVE  NEW  SECTION  326  SCHOOLS  WOULD  BE:  (1)  XAVIER 
UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY;  (2)  FLORIDA  A  &  M  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  SCIENCES;  THE  TEXAS  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OP  PHARMACY  or  THE  THURGOOD  MARSHALL  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  AT  TEXAS 
SOXJTHERN  UNIVERSITY;  (4)  THE  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  LAW;  AND 
(5)  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

THIRD,  WE  URGE  THE  SENATE  TO  AGAIN  PASS  THE  BUSH 
ADMrNISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  "SETASIDE"  IN  PART  C  OF 
TITLE  III  (CHALLENGE/ENDOWMENT  GRANTS)  FOR  HBCUs.  THAT  SETASIDE 
SHOULD  BE  FOR  $20  MILLION. 

FINALLY,  WE  URGE  THE  CONGRESS  TO  PROVIDE  AN  AUTHORIZATION  IN 
FY  1994  FOR  PART  B  OF  $250  MILLION  AND  FOR  PART  C  OF  $30  MILLION, 
INCLUDING  THE  SETASIDE  OF  $20  MILLION  FOR  HBCUs. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  REQUEST  THAT  UNCF'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION'S  FY  1992  BUDGET  BB  INCLUDED  IM  THE  RECORD  RIGHT  AFTER 
MY  WRITTEN  TESTIMONY.  IT  EXPLAINS  AND  ELABORATES  ON  MANY  OF  THE 
POINTS  I  HAVE  MADE  HERB  THIS  MORNING,  AS  WELL  AS  INDICATING  OUR 
VIEWS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION  RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  IT  MAY  BE  OF  SOME  ASSISTANCE 
TO  YOU  SENATOR  COCHRAN  AND  THE  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

THAT  CONCLUDES  MY  FORMAL  TESTIMONY.  I  WOULD  BE  PLEASED  TO 
ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 
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Senator  Ck>CHRAN.  Thank  you,  Dr.  McMillan.  I  appreciate  your 
sensitivity  to  the  time,  and  we  respect  you  for  that.  We  also  appre- 
ciate your  giving  us  these  thoughts  that  you  have  made  available 
to  us  and  the  suggestions  you  have  made. 

Dr.  Clyda  Rent,  we  are  glad  to  have  you,  from  Mississippi  Uni- 
versity for  Women. 

Ms.  Rent.  Thank  you,  Senator  Cochran. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  I  think  it  is 
sometimes  said  about  educators  that,  when  we  finally  decide  to 
fight,  the  battle  is  over,  so  the  firf^t  thing  I  want  to  do  is  congratu- 
late our  Senator  Cochran  and  also  his  excellent  staff,  Ms.  Dixon 
and  others,  who  are  allowing  this  type  of  hearing  to  take  place.  I 
think  it  is  extraordinarily  important,  and  I  hope  that  it  signals 
other  leaders  in  Washington  doing  the  same,  that  we  communicate 
and  work  together  to  come  out  with  solutions  that  really  address 
all  of  the  needs. 

I  just  read  President  Bush's  America  2000,  and  I  think  the  quote 
on  the  front  of  that  is  quite  apropos  for  today,  ''Making  this  land 
all  it  should  be.'^  I  think  as  we  sit  here  today,  all  of  us  at  this  table 
are  minorities,  and  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have  our  say 
and  to  represent  our  institutions. 

Things  have  already  been  said  far  more  eloquently  than  I  could 
say  them,  and  I  concur  and  underscore  what  my  colleagues  have 
said.  The  bottom  line  to  me  is  the  types  of  institutions  that  we  rep- 
resent here  today  are  very,  very  important  to  the  future  of  this 
country,  to  the  United  States  having  truly  a  qualified  labor  force 
that  will  regain  at  the  highest  level  our  economic  competitiveness, 
so  that  is  the  basic  point  I  want  to  make. 

I  think  in  America,  probably  less  so  than  in  Texas,  but,  in  gener- 
al, in  America  we  tend  to  think  that  bigger  is  better,  and  I  think 
that  all  of  these  institutions  and  the  track  records  and  the  histories 
of  them  have  documented  that  that  is  not  necessarily  always  the 
case. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  points  I  would  like  to  make  is  I  think  that 
while  we  are  all  emphasizing  cultural  diversity  on  our  campus,  I 
think  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  to  be  congratulated,  in  fact,  for 
having  a  diversity  of  types  of  institutions,  because  research  is 
showing  that  there  are  different  types  of  institutions  that  more  op- 
timally serve  different  types  of  students,  and  I  think  that  we  are 
well-postured  for  the  next  10  to  20  years,  if  we  take  advantage  of 
what  we  have  and  play  from  strength  in  doing  that. 

You  have  asked  me  to  specifically  address  title  III.  Mississippi 
University  for  Women  received  this  year  a  title  III  grant  or  ap- 
proximately $197,000.  We,  like  other  small  institutions,  it  is  ?)rob- 
ably  more  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  we  are  predominantly 
women  and,  therefore,  not  in  athletics.  It  is  sort  of  like  in  every 
arena  for  garnering  funds,  we  end  up  not  being  on  the  long  end  of 
the  stick. 

For  example,  if  you  look  at  State  funding  formulas  across  the 
Nation,  they  tend  to  favor  the  larger  comprehensive  institutions.  If 
you  look  at  Federal  funding,  they  tend  to  favor  research  institu- 
tions and  larger  institutions.  And  if  you  look  at  other  carrots  with 
which  we  draw  money,  for  example,  intercollegiate  activities  at  the 
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NCAA  Division  I  level,  we  are,  obviously,  at  a  disadvantage  in  al! 
those  areas. 

Consequently,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  title  III  funds  absolute; 
ly  represent  a  critical  opportunity  for  institutions  like  Mississippi 
University  for  Women  and  those  represented  here  today  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  really  have  the  absolutely  lacking  flexioility  and 
margin  of  funds  to  do  the  job  that  we  need  to  do. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  sort  of  at  a  disadvantaged  position  in  receiving  funds,  never- 
theless, these  institutions  have  done  well  in  quality.  For  example,  I 
just  want  to  speak  very  briefly  about  the  debut.  This  is  the  first 
Federal  grant  I  think  we  have  received  in  some  time,  other  than  in 
nursing,  and  it  has  allowed  us,  for  example,  to  purchase  equipment 
that  we  never  coiild  have  purchased  to  help  minorities  and  regular 
students,  nonminority  students  learn  to  write  better,  it  has  helped 
us  do  more  career  counseling  with  mentoring,  which  all  research  is 
beginning  to  document  how  important  that  is,  and  it  has  also  al- 
lowed us  to  have  very  desperately  needed  positions. 

For  example,  again,  a  disadvantage  that  small  schools  have  with- 
out graduate  programs,  we  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  having 
graduate  assistants  to  add  to  our  instructional  workforce,  and,  con- 
sequently, are  somewhat  disadvantaged  in  that  way.  But  these 
types  of  grants  make  up  the  marginal  difference:  $200,000  at  an  in- 
stitution like  Mississipi)i  University  for  Women  is  the  difference 
between  ideally  and  optimally  serving  students  to  really  help  them 
develop  their  mil  potentir^  <nd  not  being  able  to  do  that,  so  I  want 
to  underscore  how  import  ..c  title  III  funds  are. 

For  example,  at  Mississippi  University  for  Women,  if  you  look  at 
funding  and  you  look  at  the  sort  of  strapping  in  terms  of  resources, 
but  yet  you  look  at  what  has  happened  this  year,  we  have  the  top-3 
star  teachers  in  the  State,  the  Teacher  of  the  Year  at  our  universi- 
ty, the  math  and  science  school,  Hinds  Community  College,  Missis- 
sippi College,  the  Mississippi  Association  of  Educators'  Teacher  of 
the  Year,  the  Christie  McCullough  Winner,  to  show  you  the  kind  of 
quality  this  little  school  puts  out,  and  I  think  we  can  document  this 
with  all  of  these  schools. 

So,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  continue  to  lobby  for  and 
work  for  ways  that  we  can  get  the  funding  that  really  makes  that 
marginal  difference,  in  terms  of  being  able  to  continue  to  practice 
quality. 

I  wanted  to  speak  very  briefly  to  title  IV,  as  well.  So  many 
things  have  already  been  pointed  out,  but,  obviously,  we  are  recom- 
mending, from  the  largest  associations  of  higher  education  in 
America,  that  the  formula  be  changed  for  the  Pell  Grants,  so  that 
it  really  does  indeed  address  the  basic  needs  of  our  students,  which 
the  biggest  is  the  room  and  board  and  the  living  expenses,  and  also 
to  change  the  percentage  of  tuition,  like  25  percent  of  tuition,  and 
to  make  it  a  fairer  formula  that  truly  addresses  the  needs  by  rais- 
ing the  whole  base  as  the  bottom  line. 

Also,  I  am  hoping  that  the  Congress  will  include  in  the  reauthor- 
izatiim  Act  some  mechanism  for  rewarding  persistence,  that  is,  to 
have  the  very  financial  aid  packages  and  programs  through  their 
procedures  and  policies,  reward  those  students  who  do  indeed  stay 
in  school  and  perform  and  persist  and  are  successful,  also,  to  make 
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more  flexible  repayment  options.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  lose 
students,  is  because  they  get  heavily  in  debt  early  on  and  then  they 
have  to  drop  out  or  they  realize  that  they  are  building  up  debt  and, 
consequently,  drop  out  so  that  they  can  repay.  So,  I  think  flexible 
repayment  options  are  very  important.  ...  . 

Also,  I  think  it  is  very  important  in  the  reauthorization  that  we 
pay  attention  to  allowing  maximum  flexibilitas  on  the  campus,  as 
we  administer  these  programs.  For  example,  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations would  be  that  we  allow  the  greater  percentage  of  transfer 
in  between  basic  programs,  in  other  words,  upping  it  to  25  percent, 
whereas,  currently  we  are  very  restricted  to  like  10,  15  and  25  per- 
cent on  specific  programs,  which  many  times  ties  our  hands  and, 
therefore,  we  cannot  use  the  money  in  an  optimum  fashion. 

Also,  you  have  already  mentioned  simplifying  the  application 
form.  One  other  point,  and  I  think  that  this  sort  of  plays  into  the 
big  picture,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  we  think  about  what  we 
spend  money  for  in  this  country,  I  have  learned  this  week  that  the 
United  States  spends  approximately  $37  million  for  advertising  to 
recruit  people  to  join  the  military,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  spend  any 
money  on  advertising  for  people  to  go  to  college  and  to  inform 
them  as  to  the  ways  that  they  can  receive  Federal  funding.  In  fact, 
I  have  always  said  it  surprised  me  that  people  know  how  to  fill  out 
forms,  because  they  are  so  complex.  .  ,   rrr  r  .u-  i  *u 

So,  we  encourage  these  types  of  reforms  m  title  HI.  1  think  the 
others  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  other  titles,  from  the  li- 
brary to  title  IX,  to  include  women,  for  example,  in  research  in- 
ternship opportunities.  ...       ,  ^      n  ■ 

We  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  and  for  allowing  us  to 
have  input,  and  we  hope  that  you  agree  that  this  is  probablv  one  of 
the  watershed  periods  in  the  future  of  this  country  and  how  we 
construct,  how  we  finance  and  who  we  allow  to  partake  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  will,  in  fact,  determine  the  role  of  this 
country,  not  only  in  terms  of  our  standard  of  our  life  locally  and  in 
this  country,  but  also  how  we  fare  internationally. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Rent  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Rent 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  good  morning.  My  name  is  Clyda 
S.  Rent,  and  I  am  president  of  Mississippi  University  for  Women,  the  first  pubhc 
college  for  women  in  America.  ......  ,.  ui 

Developing  institutions,  especially  those  with  specialized  missions,  could  arguably 
be  considered  among  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  mojt  needed,  sources  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  America.  Recently  recognized  as  one  of  twenty  model  col- 
leges for  exemplary  undergraduate  education,  Mississippi  University  for  Women  is 
an  institution  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  records  for  educating  women  in 

the  nation.  ....  r  \.- 

The  "W"  has  produced  some  of  America  s  outstanding  women  of  achievement,  in 
fields  from  literature  to  medicme  to  law.  Heading  a  long  list  of  distinguished  alum- 
nae are  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  Eudora  Welty;  research  biologist  Elizabeth 
Hazen  who  discovered  the  widely  used  antibiotic  nystatin,  and  Prather,  the 

first  woman  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi.  Since  1920.  MUW  is 
among  the  top  twenty-four  Southeastern  colleges  and  universities  graduating  the 
greatest  numbers  of  women  who  have  earned  doctorates.  At  a  time  when  the  labor 
force  cries  for  highly  qualified  women  and  minorities,  MUW  s  women  s  emphasis 
mission  is  more  compelling  than  ever  before. 
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Over  the  last  decade,  MUW  has  become  a  model  in  the  education  of  minorities  as 
well.  18  percent  of  the  student  body  at  Mississippi  University-  for  Women  are  mi- 
nority students,  and  the  university's  minority  graduation  Testimony  of  Clyda  S. 
Kent  I  rate  is  the  highest  in  the  state,  exceeding  that  even  of  the  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities. 

Because  small,  state-assisted  institutions  are  funded  at  levels  that  are  undeniably 
minimal,  their  margin  of  excellence  comes  from  private  and  federal  monies,  like 
S?Jmf  P*?^^®^      *®  program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  At 

MUW,  these  mnds  are  currently  enabling  the  purchase  of  special  equipment  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  and  advanced  technology  for  nursing  instruction,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  innovative  mentoring  and  tutoring  programs.  At  institutions 
like  MUW,  that  receive  the  smallest  shares  of  state  funds,  such  monies  not  only 
meet  the  specific  purposes  mandated  by  the  grant  award,  but  upgrade  the  entire 
institution.  They  create  a  spillover  effect  that  touches  every  student,  not  only  those 
in  specially  targeted  populations. 

Specifically,  title  III  funds  have  allowed  MUW  to  develop  a  writing/thinking 
skills  lab  to  assist  students  in  acquiring  the  superior  writing  abilities  that  are  criti- 
cal to  postgraduate  achievement.  They  have  made  possible  the  expansion  of  our 
noted  Freshman  Year  Program,  and  supported  the  Center  for  Career  Development 
and  a  Summer  Preparation  Program  providing  mentoring,  modeling,  and  intensive 
counseling  about  academic  and  career  choices. 

Title  III  funds  are  helping  our  university  meet  an  urgent  national  need  by  in- 
cre^ing  the  number  of  women  completing  academic  success  tracks  in  science  and 
mathematics,  through  improved  curriculum  design  and  acquisition  of  wcate-of-the-art 
equipment  and  teaching  aids.  Our  grant  award  will  help  the  Division  of  Nursing 
redesign  its  curricula  to  include  laboratory  and  clinical  experiences  featuring  the 
latest  advanced  medical  technology. 

Staff  in  the  Admissions  OfiRce,  Registrar's  Office,  Assessment/Testing  Center, 
Freshman  Year  Program,  as  well  as  counselors  and  faculty,  have  been  trained  to 
share  information  that  will  help  the  university  intervene  effectively  on  behalf  of 
students  experiencing  academic  difficulties.  Special  assessment  and  testing  proce- 
dure have  been  developed  to  identify  academic  deficiencies,  along  with  innovative 
teaching  methods  to  correct  them. 

At  MUW,  the  individual  student  is  the  focus  of  the  entire  institution.  With  the 
help  of  title  III  funds,  we  are  linking  our  students  with  business  people  in  the  com- 
munity, other  talented  students  on  campus,  faculty,  and  nationally  known  role 
'models.  We  are  offering  our  students  a  multifaceted  program  of  activity  carefully 
d^gried  to  maximize  their  abilities  to  contribute  to  our  nation's  most  pressing 

^  TAV?  ®  fulfilling  an  institution-wide  commitment  to 

MUWs  mission  of  providing  all  students  a  superior  education,  and  of  preparing 
young  women  in  particular  for  success  in  all  facets  of  their  lives.  At  one  of  Ameri- 
ca s  model  colleges,  title  III  funds  are  helping  provide  the  margin  of  excellence. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Rent,  for  being  here  and  for 
contributing  to  the  hearing. 

I  am  glad  you  were  able  to  tell  us  about  the  title  III  grant  that 
was  received  by  MUW  and  what  you  are  doing  with  the  money.  It 
looks  to  me  like  you  are  really  using  it  for  a  lot  more  and  greater 
numbers  of  things  than  could  possibly  be  expected  for  just  $200,000. 
You  have  stretched  it  and  are  making  it  go  a  long,  long  way,  so  I 
congratulate  you  for  your  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  that. 

Ms.  Rent.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  wonderful  people  at 
MUW.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Cochran.  I  guess  this  is  the  first  time  that  you  have 
ever  applied  for  or  received  a  title  III  grant,  is  that  right?  Do  you 
know? 

Ms.  Rent.  I  honestly  could  not  say.  I  know  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  we  have  gotten  this  size  grant  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed  it  has  made  a  tremendous  difference. 

Senator  Cochran,  Should  there  be  any  special  provision  in  title 
III  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  that  sort  of 
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sets  aside  for  women's  colleges  a  special  grant  program?  What  is 
your  reaction  to  that? 

Ms.  Rent.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  idea.  By  and  large,  we 
thmk  from  our  position  as  being  an  institution,  the  first  public  col- 
lege for  women  in  America,  and  emphasizing  the  education  of 
women,  while  offering  quality  education  to  everyone.  Again,  it  is 
sort  of  like  we  are  in  a  class  all  by  ourselves,  because  you  have  the 
m^or  institutions,  you  have  the  historically  black  colleges,  but 
women  typically  are  the  minority  that  have  not  been  included  to 
the  extent  that  obviously  this  Nation  needs  them  to  be  included,  so 
I  concur  with  you  and  enthusiastically  endorse  an  effort  to  do  that. 
I  think  plan  C  does  that  with  historically  black  colleges,  and  pro- 
posals for  title  III  also  include  adding  additional  HBlJ's  to  the  list 
of  approved  people. 

Other  things  that  could  be  done,  for  example,  is  to  phase  out  the 
5-year  wait  period  for  successful  applicants.  In  other  words,  right 
now,  if  you  are  successful,  then  you  have  to  wait,  and  that  would 
be  very  helpful  to  all  of  us. 

r  '^'^SkiV®^!?^  already  mentioned  raising  the  limit  or  the  bottom 
from  $350,000  to  $500,000,  and  I  think  that  is  very  needed. 

The  other  type  of  thing  in  those  areas,  too,  are  to  fund  pro- 
grams—and this  is  not  necessarily  so  related  to  the  W's,  but  to  all 
of  the  other  institutions  represented  here—the  TRIO  programs,  for 
example,  only  serve  approximately  10  percent  of  the  population 
and  are,  hands  down,  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  that  the 
Nation  has  ever  had,  so  we  encourage  that  kind  of  staying  with 
winners,  more  fully  funding  mechanisms  and  programs  that  we 
know  work,  and  then  creatively  coming  up  with  ones  in  which  we 
are  deficient,  and  certainly  one  of  the  areas  would  be  in  the  area  of 
supporting  women,  both  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Senator  Cochran.  Dr.  McMillan,  I  remember  when  I  visited  your 
campus  on  one  of  my  trips,  I  participated  in  a  fund-raising  event  to 
establish  a  student  scholarship  fund,  and  just  as  a  matter  of  curios- 
ity, I  am  wondering  whether  that  program  continues  to  exist  I 
think  I  was  the  first  speaker  at  that  event. 

Mr.  McMillan.  You  were  the  first  speaker,  and  this  year  they 
ran  beyond  the  $100,000  goal  with  the  endowment.  They  still  put  it 
into  the  endowment  and  the  students  raise  the  money  each  vear 
and  they  have  gone  beyond  $100,000. 

Senator  Cochran.  That  is  wonderful.  So,  you  are  doing  that  with 
an  annual  event? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  is  an  annual  event  and  you  can  take  credit  for 
starting  it  all. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  credit,  but  I  appre- 
ciate being  included  in  that.  That  was  several  years  ago  now  I  am 
guessing  10  years  ago  or  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  Cyrana  Longest  was  the  one  who  really— 
she  is  getting  her  law  degree  this  year. 

Senator  Cochran.  That  is  right,  the  secretary  of  the  student 
body,  just  for  the  record,  so  we  will  all  know,  the  secretary  of  the 
student  body  was  Cyrana  Longest,  and  I  met  her  that  night  and 
she  came  up  with  a  group  of  students.  You  had  a  program  of  5,  6  or 
8  or  so  students  to  Washington  for  a  2-week  program  of  enrich- 
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ment.  and  the  members  of  the  congressional  delegation  would  sort 
of  acquaint  the  students  with  how  a  congressional  office  would 

^  The  next  summer,  I  offered  Cyrana  Longest  a  full-time  summer 
job  in  my  Washington,  DC  office,  and  then  after  she  canrie  to  work 
full-timef  finally  decided  to  go  back  to  law  school.  Now  she  is  grad- 
uating from  Ole  Miss  Law  School  now. 

il'natofcS^HRANi'TL  is  exciting.  Well,  I  cong-tulate  her  on 
that,  and  I  hope  you  will  convey  my  regards  to  her  family,  too,  who 

'^VconnSw^^^^  the  endowment  thing  you  mentioned  that 
over  the  period  of  time  you  have  built  up  the  endowment  at  Rust 
to  $12  million? 
Mr.  McMillan.  $12.5  million.  . 

Senator  Cochran.  That  is  very  impressive.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
incentive  program-I  think  Dr.  Sutton  mentioned  this,  too,  in  his 
t2Smonv--we  ought  to  take  another  look  at  the  way  we  match  the 
nTiSVendowment  grant  program,  the  challenge  grant  pro- 
gram. What  is  your  reaction  to  that  kind  of  change.' 

Mr!  McMillAn.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  helpful.  Two- 
for-one  is  much  better  than  one-for-one.  [Laughter.] 

And  the  5-year  waiting  period  has  hurt  us.  We  were  able  to 
mateh  both  the  first  one,  $250,000,  and  then  we  matched  he 
second  one,  $500,000,  but  then  we  were  getting  ready  to  go  for  the 
$1  mUlion  but  they  said  we  could  not,  because  of  the  5-year  wait- 
inglSeriSd  we  were  not  eligible,  so  I  think  eliminating  that  certain- 
ly  would  help  institutions  who  continue  to  strive  and  do  a  better 
job.  I  do  think  the  2-for-l,  though,  would  be  rnuch  better. 

Senator  Cochran.  Dr.  McLemore  talked  about  the  graduate 
school  perspective  and  the  problem  of  attracting  women,  and  mi- 
norities to  graduate  schools,  and  it  seems  like  we  are  domg  more 
for  firlign  students,  we  have  more  foreign  students  in  our  own 

«nS;°,«Krrs^^^^^^^^^  to  our  higher  edu- 

cation systei^  is  that  students  from  all  over  the  world  are  attracted 
?o  the  mtSi  States  for  graduate  study.  We  have  the  best  graduate 
schools  in  the  world,  and  I  think  that  is  what  it  says. 

But  you  also  identify  a  problem  that  we  have  got  to  address,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  one  magic  answer  to  it,  but  ^  do 
need  to  do  a  better  job  of  urging  and  providing  incentives  and  en- 
couragement for  black  students  to  go  to  graduate  school.  I  do  not 
underS  why  we  are  having  that  problem.  If  it  is  just  money-is 

'^Mr  McYemo?!^^^^  it  is  a  combination  of  things.  Obviously  in 
pan  t  is  money.  It  is  in  part,  for  minority  students  and  especially 
black  students  so  often  think  that  they  have  to  pay  to  go  to  gradu- 
ate school  and  you  see  most  of  us  at  this  table  did  not  pay  out-of- 
pocket'^  Unless  it  was  unusual  circumstances.  We  received  a  fellow^ 
ship,  an  assistanceship  of  some  kind  never  time  to  help  us  The 
word  has  not  gotten  out,  and  it  is  part  of  so  many  of  our  students 
Tre  still  first-generation  college,  and  to  receive  a  job  offer  of 
$30,000  or  more,  with  a  B.A.  degree,  is  not  the  incentive  to  go  to 
graduate  school, 
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Then  what  has  happened,  the  international  students  have  really 
filled  the  vacuum.  In  1987  and  1989,  50  percent  of  the  Ph.D.  s 
awarded  in  engineering  were  awarded  to  foreign  students.  Less 
than  10  American  blacl^  received  during  that  same  period  of  time 
a  Ph.D.  in  engineering,  so  we  really  have  to  deal  with  the  cultural 
issue,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  issues  that  these  individuals  talked 
about,  but  also  we  have  to  provide,  Senator  Cochran,  in  my  judg- 
ment, some  incentive  and  some  disincentive  for  these  major  re- 
search universities  that  are  producing  the  Ph.D.'s.  We  need  to 
award  points  to  the  schools  that  produce  X  number  of  women  and 
minority  Ph.D.'s,  and  those  institutions  that  are  major  research 
universities  that  simply  do  not  award  Ph.D.'s  to  a  certain  number 
of  women  and  minorities,  we  should  subtract  some  points  from 
them. 

We  should  essentially^  say  we  are  not  going  to  award  you  all  of 
these  funds,  if  you  are  not  graduating  women  and  minorities.  The 
bottom  line  would  mean  clearly  is  we  look  at  the  graduation  rates 
in  this  country,  at  African-Americans,  where  they  get  their  degrees 
from.  It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  that  basic  logic  that  we  really 
have  to  provide  funding  for  graduate  education. 

What  we  have  done,  we  have  awarded  moneys,  as  Dr.  McMillan 
pointed  out,  for  certain  professional  degree  programs,  but  the  Ph.D. 
granting  programs,  the  ones  that  we  have  do  not  have  the  same 
incentive  and  we  need  to  provide  that  incentive,  so  we  can  gradu- 
ate women  and  minorities  with  Ph.D.  degrees,  so  they  can  go  into 
teaching  and  do  the  other  things  that  we  need  to  become  and  to 
maintain  our  international  competition,  and  right  now  we  are 
losing  out. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  wonder  whether  Jackson  State  University  or 
Jackson  State  students  have  received  assistance  for  graduate  study 
under  title  IV  programs,  such  as  the  Patricia  Robert  Harris  pro- 
gram, and  does  Jackson  State  receive  any  other  grants,  such  as  the 
grant  to  encourage  minority  participation  in  graduate  education? 

Mr.  McLemore.  We  received  the  Patricia  Robert  Harris.  In  fact, 
the  last  2  years,  we  have  done  fairly  well.  Jackson  State  is  the  ex- 
ception, one  of  the  few  exceptions  in  the  HBCU  community  in  this 
country  that  has  done  fairly  well  with  Patricia  Robert  Harris,  We 
received  a  minority  participation  graduate  grant  last  year,  and 
that  is  going  to  be  implemented  this  summer.  The  latter  one,  Sena- 
tor Cochran,  is  small  change, 
ator  Cochran.  Really? 

Iv^i  .  McLemore.  It  is  very  small  change,  and  what  has  happened 
is  that,  a^ain,  the  major  research  universities  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  program,  because  they  can  provide  the  matching  funds 
that  most  of  the  HBCU's  and  small  universities  cannot  provide,  so 
it  really  is  a  Catch  22. 

Senator  Cochran.  The  deck  is  stacked  against  you  on  that  one, 
then. 

Mr.  McLemore.  From  the  very  beginning,  and  that  penalizes 
those  institutions  that  really  have  a  real  interest  in  graduating 
women  and  minorities. 

Senator  Cochran.  Dr.  Sutton,  the  endowment  grant  funds  were 
something  you  talked  about  in  your  statement.  Obviously,  they 
help  you  encourage  contributions  from  your  alumni  and  friends  to 
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the  institution.  Is  there  any  other  source  of  funding  that  you  have 
found  to  help  you  build  up  an  endowment?  Do  foundations  provide 
assistance  to  mVSU? 

Mr.  Sutton.  There  are  a  number  of  foundations,  but  most  of 
them  do  not  think  of  providing  funds  for  endowments  for  public  in- 
stitutions. Most  of  the  foundations  seem  to  think  that  tney  only 
need  endowment  fund  contributions  to  private  schools.  That  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

In  fact,  I  went  to  see  one  of  our  leading  bankers  here  in  the 
State,  and  he  happened  to  sit  on  the  board  of  this  institution,  Mill- 
saps,  and  he,  as  well  educated  and  as  well  off  as  he  is  economically 
and  economic  thinking,  he  was  of  the  impression  that  the  State 
schools  did  not  really  need  any  endowment  kinds  of  support,  they 
got  support  from  the  State.  Of  course,  I  had  to  inform  him  that  we 
get  about  one-third  of  our  budget  from  the  State  and  that  we  get 
the  rest,  the  other  two-thirds  from  student  tuition  and  fees,  much 
of  which  does  come  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  then,  of 
course,  a  variety  of  other  sources.  It  is  very  tough  for  public  insti- 
tutions to  get  money  from  foundations  and  corporations  for  endow- 
ment funds. 

Senator  Cochran.  The  Pell  Grant  and  other  programs,  I  know 
this  is  not  part  of  your  panel's  main  focus,  we  were  interested  in 
looking  at  title  III  and  some  of  the  other  titles,  but  I  would  assume 
that  most  of  your  students  do  receive  Pell  Grant  funds? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  In  fact,  we  have  98  percent  of 
our  students  on  some  form  of  financial  aid,  and  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  them  qualify  for  Pell. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  think  that  is  certainly  a  strong  comment 
and  piece  of  evidence  about  the  importance  of  continuation  of  the 
Pell  Grant  program,  as  far  as  our  Mississippi  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  concerned. 

Mr.  Sutton.  Being  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  of  the  status  of  Mississippi  in  the  overall 
scheme  of  economics  of  the  country,  but  we  are  in  the  poorest  sec- 
tion of  the  poorest  State,  which  makes  it  doubly  important  that  we 
have  these  programs. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Waters,  how  has  the  cutback 
in  State  funding  affected  Alcorn  State  University?  Have  you  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  the  budget  cuts  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Waters.  Indeed,  we  have.  We  have  had  to  cut  back  on  staff, 
we  had  to  cut  salaries.  We  have  not  had  to  do  that  this  year,  but 
we  are  right  in  the  process  now  of  making  budgets  for  next  year, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  eliminate  some  people,  we  think,  as  a 
result  of  that. 

Senator  Cochran.  One  of  our  universities,  I  was  in  touch  with  a 
former  faculty  member  the  other  day,  just  asking  general  questions 
about  how  things  were  on  the  campus,  and  he  said  that  faculty  sal- 
aries have  been  frozen  for  3  years  in  a  row,  and  that  morale  was  at 
an  all-time  low. 

Mr.  Waters  We  have  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  Sutton.  Since  1988,  since  the  last  raise  for  higher  education 
faculty,  some  of  the  K  through  12  did  ge^  a  raise,  some  of  the  com- 
munity colleges  did  since  then,  but  in  the  4-year  and  above  col- 
leges, it  has  been  since  1988  since  we  have  had  a  faculty  raise. 
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Senator  Cochran.  I  saw  a  newspaper  article  the  other  day  about 
even  the  2-year  colleges  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  tuition 
increases,  :.nd  I  suppose  that  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
represented  by  this  panel  will  have  to  raise  tuition? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Our  college  board  voted  at  the  meeting  in  April  to 
have  an  average  of  10  percent,  but  it  is  as  much  as  17  percent  for 
two  schools,  15  percent  for  three,  and  the  other  three  it  is  10  per- 
cent, so  that  will  give  you  some  idea  of  it. 

Senator  Cochran.  Another  reason  why  we  have  to  seriously  con- 
sider increasing  the  base  for  the  Federal  student  assistance  pro- 
grams, too,  to  raise  the  basic  level. 

Well,  your  testimony  has  been  very  helpful  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  genuinely  appreciate  your  being  here.  I  know  you  are 
busy  with  lots  of  things  and  working  on  budgets  and  it  comes  at  a 
tough  time  of  year  for  you,  final  exams  going  on.  Aren't  you  glad 
you  do  not  have  to  take  them,  though? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  do  not  know,  building  this  budget  is  just  about  like 
taking  a  final  exam.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Cochran.  Well,  you  are  all  very  good  to  be  here.  I  really 
do  appreciate  it  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely. 

Senator  Cochran.  Our  next  panel  is  going  to  help  us  figure  out 
how  to  simplify  the  loan  and  grant  application  process.  This  is 
something  Dr.  McMillan  mentioned,  and  our  panel  number  5  will 
include  Dr.  Jim  Flippin,  who  is  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  Mississippi  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Agency;  Dr.  Tom  Prather,  who  is  director  of  student 
financial  assistance  at  Mississippi  College;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hood, 
director,  student  financial  assistance  at  the  University  of  Mississip- 
pi. 

This  panel  will  help  us  understand  better  the  loan  and  grant 
process.  Simplifying  the  process  is  our  goal.  All  of  the  witnesses  we 
hope  will  help  us  with  remarks  on  streamlining  the  process  for  par- 
ents, students  and  institutions. 

We  have  copies  of  your  prepared  testimony  and  statements.  We 
thank  you  for  giving  us  those  in  advance,  and  we  hope  you  will 
make  summary  comments  or  whatever  presentation  orally  you 
would  like  to,  so  we  can  then  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
issues  that  you  raise. 

Let  us  start  with  Jim  Flippin. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  JAMES  L.  FLIPPIN,  ASSISTANT  COMMIS- 
SIONER, MISSISSIPPI  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING, 
MISSISSIPPI  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  AGENCY;  DR.  TOM 
PRATHER,  DIRECTOR,  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE,  MIS- 
SISSIPPI  COLLEGE;  AND  THOMAS  G.  HOOD,  DIRECTOR,  STU- 
DENT FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Dr.  Flippin.  Thank  you,  Senator  Cochran  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Wel- 
come home  to  Mississippi. 
Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FuppiN.  My  name  is  Jim  Flippin,  and  I  am  assistant  com- 
missioner for  student  fmancial  assistance  and  director  of  the  Guar- 
antee Student  Loan  Agency,  as  you  mentioned.  I  am  also  a  member 
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of  the  Congressional  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  As- 
sistance. Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Today,  I  am  here  to  discuss  several  recommendations  that  deal 
with  simplification  of  the  delivery  of  student  financial  aid.  I  believe 
that,  in  spite  of  the  important  changes  legislated  by  Congress  in 
1986,  the  entire  delivery  system  has  remained  overly  complex,  and 
that  this  complexity  frustrates  and  discourages  Ixjth  low-  and 
middle-income  students  and  families. 

Let  me  use  a  couple  of  examples  to  illustrate  how  students  and 
parents,  especially  low-income  disadvantaged  and  minority  popula- 
tion view  the  delivery  system  that  we  have  placed  in  their  path. 

The  vast  m^ority  of  our  neediest  college-bound  youth,  those 
whom  our  programs  are  in  large  part  designed  and  those  with  the 
lowest  income  and  virtually  no  assets,  many  of  whom  are  on  public 
assistance,  are  currently  required  to  complete  overly-complex  forms 
designed  to  assess  the  need  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  our  coun- 
try. 

It  is  our  standard  practice  also  to  allow  them  to  be  charged  a  fee, 
basically  to  prove  that  they  are  poor. 

We  currently  assess  the  eligibility  and  need  of  our  most  disad- 
vantaged youth  and  families  under  four  separate  need  analysis 
models,  even  though  for  the  vast  majority  the  results  are  virtually 
the  same.  That  is,  each  of  the  models  simply  tells  us  what  we  al- 
ready should  know,  and  that  these  students  and  families  are  very 
poor. 

We  not  only  do  this  the  first  time  they  apply  for  student  finan- 
cial aid,  but  we  make  them  do  it  again.  Those  that  are  struggling 
to  persist  start  from  scratch  each  year,  even  the  millions  for  whom 
circumstances  have  not  changed  appreciably.  By  the  way,  we 
charge  most  of  them  yet  another  fee  every  time  they  apply. 

For  youth  from  families  who  are  but  slightly  better  off,  whose 
circumstances  also  beg  for  a  streamlined  form— and  this  includes 
many  middle-income  families— we  routinely  collect  asset  informa- 
tion, even  though  models  have  shown  us  for  years  that  their 
assets— primarily  in  the  form  of  small  amounts  of  home  equity — 
are  not  readily  available  for  postsecondary  expenses,  nor  do  they 
meaningfully  contribute  to  the  family's  ability  to  pay. 

One  of  the  most  important  for  this  population,  the  one  that  is 
the  most  at  risk— the  low-income  population,  disadvantaged  and 
minority  students  and  middle  school  and  early  high  school— the 
message  we  send  about  the  programs  we  have  designed  with  their 
future  in  mind  is  complex,  ambiguous  and  often  plainly  incorrect. 
Rather  than  speak  to  these  students  and  families  with  a  clear  uni- 
fied and  simple  message  about  their  considerable  drawing  power  on 
Federal,  State  and  institutional  programs,  if  they  successfully  com- 
plete a  college  preparatory  curriculum  in  high  school,  we  allow 
confusion  and  misinformation  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  random  or  far-fetched  examples. 
They  are  regular  events  that  literally  define  our  delivery  system  in 
the  eyes  of  students  and  parents  across  our  Nation.  They  happen  in 
the  majority  of  cases  in  virtually  all  States  and  on  virtually  all 
campuses.  They  ser;'=!  no  educational  purpose,  and  potentially  un- 
dermine the  effectiveness  of  our  programs  by  discouraging  students 
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and  families  already  beleaguered  by  the  economic  and  social 
changes  occurring  in  this  decade. 

Fortunately,  the  worst  aspects  of  Federal  delivery  can  be  elimi- 
nated during  this  reauthorization  process.  We  can  use  our  technolo- 
gy and  our  existing  knowledge  to  simplify  the  next  logical  steps 
that  were  begun  by  the  Congress  in  1986. 

I  think  earlier  today,  Dr.  Cleere  spoke  to  you  about  a  program 
called  Project  '95.  One  of  the  components  of  this  program  was  to  go 
out  into  the  communities,  after  an  awareness  campaign  in  the  com- 
munity, provide  assistance  to  families  filling  out  student  financial 
aid  forms.  This  has  been  sponsored  by  Project  '95  for  the  past  2 
years.  The  first  year,  4  sites  were  chosen  and  138  students  and 
their  families  were  assisted  in  filing  these  forms.  This  past  year,  5 
sites  were  chosen  and  275  students  and  families  were  assisted. 

The  component  that  ultimately  made  this  Project  '95  concept 
successful,  aside  from  the  importance  of  several  groups  working  to- 
gether, was  the  willingness  of  the  practicing  student  aid  adminis- 
trators to  give  of  their  time,  expertise,  fee  of  charge,  on  the  week- 
end and  at  night,  to  assist  families  in  filling  out  these  forms. 

The  aid  administrators  with  me  today  on  this  panel  assisted  in 
this  project  and  provided  other  staff  tc  assist  with  this  pi  oject,  as 
well.  With  all  the  good  that  this  has  accomplished  in  the  unselfish- 
ness giving  of  their  time  to  this  project,  this  is  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion that  forms  are  too  complicated,  if  the  expert  from  the  student 
financial  aid  office  has  to  go  out  into  the  field  to  assist  in  complet- 
ing the  forms,  to  start  the  application  process. 

College  presidents,  financial  aid  directors,  educational  association 
executives,  bank  officers,  guarantee  agency  directors.  State  higher 
education  officials,  and,  most  importantly,  students  are  convinced 
that  the  delivery  system  can  be  made  simpler  and  more  effective. 

However,  we  must  proceed  with  some  caution.  As  a  member  of 
the  Congressional  Advisory  Committee,  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  many  proposals  to  modify  the  delivery  system.  Quite  frank- 
ly, while  perhaps  \.ell-intentioned,  some  of  these  proposals  were 
very  tioublesome  and  would  be  very  counterproductive.  Let  me 
give  you  a  couple  of  examples. 

Elimination  of  the  free  Federal  processing  by  the  MDE  proces- 
sors, that  is,  simply  doing  av.cV  with  the  system  called  for  by  Con- 
gress and  begun  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  1991-92. 

Formulating  and  testing  and  implementing  a  brand  new  analysis 
model,  adding  new  complicated  offsets  to  already  existing  models. 

Wholesale  exemption  of  certain  subpopulations  from  submitting 
even  the  most  basic  data,  this  threatens  the  reliability  and  the  va- 
lidity of  Federal  data  bases. 

Allowing  institutions  to  experiment  with  and  develop  noncom- 
mon  forms,  potentially  this  leads  to  hundreds  of  different  ap- 
proaches, rather  than  a  simple  common  approach. 

Another  misconception  is  reducing  the  number  of  MDE's,  with- 
out requiring  them  to  delivery  the  free  Federal  processing.  Cur- 
rently, less  than  2  percent  of  students  filing  through  the  MDE's 
multidata  entry  identities  who  charge  a  fee  are  using  free  Federal 
need  analysis. 

Such  approaches  are  not  advisable  and  will  increase  complexity. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  can  significantly  sim- 
plify and  improve  the  delivery  of  Federal  student  financial  aid  by 
taking  the  following  actions: 

Fully  implement  the  free  simple  Federal  need  analysis  intended 
by  Congress,  by  creating  incentives  or  requirements  for  States  and 
institutions  to  use  it. 

Further  simplify  requirements  for  students  eligible  for  simplified 
need  analysis,  in  particular,  those  who  have  family  incomes  of  less 
than  $10,000,  or  are  AFDC  recipients. 

Integrate  the  Pell  and  the  Congressional  Methodology  models 
into  one  model,  with  a  simple  needs  test  by  using  one  formula  as  a 
foundation,  one  or  the  other,  but  use  one. 

Extend  eligibility  for  simplified  need  analysis  to  at  least  $20,000, 
and  perhaps  even  to  $80,000  adjusted  gross  income,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  many  middle-income  families  with  only  modest 
assets  to  report   ^  ^. 

Restructure  Federal  .information  dissemination  and  outreach  to 
simplv  and  clearly  communicate  the  amount  of  financial  aid  that 
at-risk  students  will  qualify  for,  if  they  finish  college  preparatory 
high  school  programs,  especially  in  delivering  this  with  established 
agencies  like  Trio  and  Upwards  Bound. 

Redesign  and  expand  Federal  training  efforts,  so  that  every  Fed- 
eral, State  and  institutional  agent  in  the  delivery  system  under- 
stands and  can  communicate  our  promise  on  the  assistance  to 
needy  families.  This  can  be  especially  effective  at  high  school  and 
junior  high  counselor  level. 

It  was  proven  in  1976,  1977,  1978,  1979  and  1980  with  what  used 
to  be  called  the  old  basic  grant  training  program,  the  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  training  program  in  Washington. 

Senator,  I  am  convinced  that  these  changes  are  needed  to  fully 
realize  the  goals  of  the  Federal  student  aid  programs,  especially 
equal  access  by  the  year  2000. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  them,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Flippin  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Flippin 

Senator  Cochran,  staff,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is  Jim  Flippin  and  I  am 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Student  Financial  Assistance  and  director  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Guarantee  Student  Loan  Agency.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  recommendations  on  simplification  as  they  affect  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

At  Congress'  request  the  Advisory  Committee  on  i>iudent  Financial  Aid  delivered 
to  the  Congress  on  April  8,  1991,  its  reauthorization  recommendations  in  the  form  of 
an  overview  report  and  legislative  language  implementing  each  proposal.  Briefly, 
those  recommendations  fall  into  three  broad  areas: 

— promoting  equal  access  to  postsecondary  education; 

— integrating  and  simplifying  models,  forms  and  processes  used  to  deliver  federal 
student  aid;  and 

—enhancing  the  ability  of  Congress  and  the  Department  to  address  critical  policy 
issues  facing  the  Title  IV  Programs. 

Today,  I  am  here  to  discuss  several  recommendations  that  deal  directly  with  sim- 
plifying the  delivery  of  federal  student  aid. 

I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  important  changes  legislated  by  the  Congress  in  1986, 
the  entire  delivery  system  has  remained  overly  complex;  and  that  this  complexity 
frustrates  and  discourages  both  low-  and  middle-income  students  and  parents. 
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DEFINING  THE  PROBLEM 

Let  me  use  some  examples  to  illustrate  how  students  and  parents--especially  low- 
income,  disadvantaged  and  minority  populations— view  the  delivery  system  that  we 
have  placed  in  their  paths,  ^  ^  u 

First,  the  vast  mfi^jority  of  our  neediest  college  bound  youth-those  for  whom  our 
programs  are  in  large  part  designed  and  those  with  the  lowest  income  and  virtually 
no  assets-many  of  whom  are  on  public  assistance— are  currently  required  to  com- 
plete overly  complex  forms  designed  to  assess  the  need  of  the  wealthiest  families  in 
our  country.  It  is  our  standard  practice,  also,  to  allow  them  to  be  charged  a  fee,  basi- 
cally to  prove  they  are  poor,  ^     .  • 

Second,  we  currently  assess  the  'eligibility  and  need  of  our  most  disadvantaged 
youth  and  families  under  four  separate  need  analysis  models— even  though  for  the 
vast  mc^ority,  the  four  results  are  virtually  the  same.  That  is,  each  of  the  models 
simply  tells  us  what  we  should  have  already  known— that  these  students  and  fami- 
lies are  very  poor.  .....      •       . . 

Third,  we  not  only  do  this  the  first  time  they  apply  for  federal  student  aid,  we 
make  those  already  in  school,  struggling  to  persist,  start  from  scratch  each  year 
with  a  blank  form-even  the  millions  for  whom  circumstances  have  not  changed  ap- 
preciably. And  by  the  way,  we  charge  most  of  them  yet  another  fee  every  time  they 
apply. 

Fourth,  for  youth  from  families,  who  are  but  slightly  better  off,  wh^  circum- 
stances also  beg  for  a  streamlined  form— and  this  includes  many  middle-income 
families— we  routinely  collect  asset  information  even  though  models  have  shown  us 
for  years  that  their  assets— primarily  in  the  form  of  small  amounts  of  home 
equity— are  not  readily  available  for  postsecondary  expenses  nor  do  they  meaning- 
fully contribute  to  the  families'  ability  to  pay.  . 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  for  the  population  most  at  risk— low-mcome, 
disadvantagea  and  minority  students  in  middle  school  and  early  high  school— the 
message  we  send  about  the  programs  we  have  designed  with  their  future  in  mind,  is 
complex,  ambiguous  and  often  plainly  incorrect.  Rather  than  speak  to  these  stu- 
dents and  families  with  a  clear,  unified,  and  simple  message  about  their  consider- 
able drawing  power  on  federal,  state  and  institutional  programs  if  they  successfully 
complete  a  college  preparatory  curriculum  in  high  school,  we  allow  confusion  and 
misinformation  to  prevail.  ,     •   .  , 

Senator  Cochran,  these  are  not  random  or  far  fetched  examples  designed  to  per- 
suade you  that  our  delivery  system  needs  some  fine  tuning.  These  are  regular 
events  that  literally  define  our  delivery  system  in  the  eyes  of  students  and  parents 
across  our  nation.  They  happen  in  the  m^A^rity  of  cases  in  virtually  all  states  and 
on  virtually  all  campuses.  They  serve  no  e  mcational  purpose  and  potentially  under- 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs  by  discouraging  students  and  families  al- 
ready beleaguered  by  the  economic  and  social  changes  occurring  in  this  decade.  For- 
tunately, the  worst  aspects  of  federal  delivery  can  be  eliminated  during  this  reau- 
thorization. All  we  need  do— motivated  by  our  common  interest  in  the  educational 
well-being  of  our  youth  and  our  shared  desire  that  they  and  their  families  make 
sound  decisions— is  use  existing  knowledge  and  technology  to  .simply  take  the  next 
logical  steps  in  a  process  begun  by  the  Congress  in  1986. 

I  think  earlier  today.  Dr.  Cleere  spoke  to  you  about  a  program  called  Pr  ject  95  . 
One  of  the  components  of  this  program  was  to  go  out  into  the  communities,  after  an 
awareness  campaign  and  provide  assistance  to  families  in  completing  student  finan- 
cial aid  forms.  This  has  been  sponsored  by  'Troject  95"  for  the  past  2  years.  The 
first  year  four  sites  were  chosen  and  138  students  were  assisted.  This  past  year  five 
sites  were  chosen  and  275  students  were  ass*st«l. 

The  component  that  ultimately  made  this  part  of  "Project  95  successful,  aside 
from  the  importance  of  several  groups  working  together,  was  the  willingness  of  the 

f practicing  student  financial  aid  administrators  to  give  of  their  time  and  expertise, 
ree  of  charge,  on  the  weekend,  at  night,  to  assist  families  in  filing  these  forms.  The 
aid  administrators  with  me  on  this  panel  today  assisted  in  this  project  and  provided 
other  staff  to  assist  as  well. 

With  all  the  good  that  this  has  accomplished  and  the  unselfishness  giving  of  their 
time  to  this  project,  this  is  a  clear  demonstration  that  forms  are  too  complicated,  if 
the  experts  from  the  student  financit^l  aid  offices  have  to  go  out  into  the  field  to 
assist  in  filling  out  the  forms  to  start  the  application  process. 

PROCEEDING  WITH  CAUTION 

Senator  Cochrnn.— -college  piesidents,  financial  aid  directors,  educational  associa- 
tion executives,  bank  officers,  guarantee  agency  rlireotors.  state  higher  education  of- 
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ficials,  and  students-*-are  convinced  that  the  delivery  system  can  be  made  simpler 
and  more  effective.  However,  we  must  proceed  with  some  caution.  We  should  be 
careful  to  build  on  what  is  already  in  the  law  and  avoid  making  changes  that  will  in 
fact  increase  complexity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Advisory  Committee,  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  many  proposals  to  modify  the  delivery  system.  Quite  frankly,  while  per- 
hape  well  intentioned,  some  of  these  proposals  were  very  troublesome  and  would  be 
very  counterproductive.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples: 
—Elimination  of  free  federal  processing  by  MDE  processors;  that  is.  simply  doing 
away  with  the  system  called  for  by  the  Congress  and  begun  by  ED  in  1991-92. 
In  the  committee's  view  this  would  be  a  terrible  mistake. 
—Formulating,  testing  and  implementing  a  brand  new  need  analysis  model, 
adding  new  complicated  offsets  or  allowances  to  existing  models,  or  changing 
terminology;  it's  hard  to  see  how  such  changes  won't  create  more  confusion 
throughout  the  process. 
—Wholesale  exemption  of  certain  subpopulations  from  submitting  even  the  most 
basic  data;  this  threatens  the  reliability  and  validity  of  federal  data  bases;  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  states  and  institutions  will  accept  such  blanket  exemptions. 
—Allowing  institutions  to  experiment  with  and  develop  non<ommon  forms;  po- 
tentially, this  leads  to  hundreds  of  different  approaches  rather  than  a  simple 
common  approach. 

—Reducing  the  number  of  MDE's  without  requiring  them  to  deliver  free  federal 
processing;  currently  leas  than  2  percent  of  students  filing  through  MDE's  who 
charge  a  fee  are  using  free  federal  need  analysis. 
Such  approaches  are  not  advisable  and  will  increase  complexity,decrease  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  delivery  system,  increase  fees  to  students,  and  undermine  equal 
access. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Senator  Cochran,  I  believe  the  Congress  can  signif  oantly  simplify  and  improve 
the  delivery  of  federal  student  aid  by  taking  the  following  actions: 

—First,  and  most  important,  fully  implement  the  free  simple  federal  need  analy- 
sis intended  by  Congress  by  creating  incentives  or  requirements  for  states  and 
institutions  to  use  it.  Without  this  step,  the  committee  feels  that  little  progress 
can  be  made  toward  simplification. 

—Further  simplify  requirements  for  students  eligible  for  simplified  need  analysis; 
in  particular,  those  who 

—have  family  income  below  $10,000;  and/or 

—are  AFDC  recipients. 

—Integrate  the  Pell  and  CongressifOnal  Methodology  models  into  one  model  with  a 
simple-needs  test  by  using  one  of  the  formulas  as  a  foundation. 

—Initiate  a  pilot  project  using  (Stage  Zero)  electronic  data  exchange  and  develop 
other  procedures  for  streamlining  reapplication  so  that  both  low-and  middle- 
income  students  already  in  our  system  and  data  base  can  reapply  simply  and 
quickly. 

—Extend  eligibility  for  simplified  need  analysis  to  at  least  $20,000;  and  perhaps 
further  to  $30,000  AGI  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  many  middle-income 
families  with  only  modest  assets  to  report  them. 

—Restructure  federal  information  dissemination  and  outreach  to  simply  and 
clearly  communicate  the  amount  of  financial  aid  that  at-risk  students  will  qual- 
ify for  if  they  finish  college  preparatory  high  school  programs,  especially  with 
established  agencies  like  Trio  and  Upward  Bound. 

—Redesign  and  expand  federal  training  efforts  so  that  every  fedt»ral,  state  and  in- 
stitutional agent  in  the  delivery  system  understands  and  can  communicate  our 
promise  of  assistance  to  needy  families.  This  can  be  especially  effective  at  the 
high  school  and  junior  high  school  counselor  level. 

Senator  Cochran,  I  am  convinced  that  these  changes  are  needed  to  fully  realize 
the  goals  of  the  federal  student  aid  programs  especially  equal  access  by  the  year 
2000.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  them.  I  will  be  pleased 'to  address 
any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Flippin.  You  have 
been  very  helpful  to  us,  and  we  appreciate  that  very  much,  and 
being  here  today  adds  to  that  assistance  and  the  contribution  that 
you  are  making  to  the  process. 
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,We  will  now  hear  from  Tom  Prather.  Dr.  Prather  is  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administra- 
tors, and  he  is  also  in  his  spare  time  director  of  fmancial  aid  at 
Mississippi  Ck)llege. 

Mr.  Prather.  Thank  you,  Senator  Ckwhran.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here.  On  a  personal  note,  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  time 
that  Doris  Dixon  has  spent  with  us  in  Mississippi,  attending  our 
State  associations.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  thank  you  person- 
ally for  that,  but  she  has  been  a  great  influence  and  assistance  to 
us  at  our  State  meetings,  and  we  welcome  her  any  time. 

Senator  CkxiHRAN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Prather.  I  am  pleased  to  come  before  you  today  to  offer  tes- 
timony related  to  the  loans  and  grants  and  simplifying  the  process 
for  parents,  students  and  institutions  in  relation  to  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

My  comments  and  thoughts  today  are  shared  with  you  from  two 
viewpoints:  First,  in  my  role  as  president  of  the  Mississippi  Associa- 
tion of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  and  then  from  my 
role  as  director  of  student  financial  aid  at  Mississippi  College. 

In  beginning,  let  me  say  that  my  thoughts  related  to  my  position 
of  the  Mississippi  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administra- 
tors are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  association,  but  are,  rather,  ob- 
servations that  I  have  noted  concerning  research  that  has  been 
done  within  our  association. 

Also,  some  comments  I  will  share  with  you  are  related  to  my 
connection  with  studies  done  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Administrators,  a  9-State  Southeast  association, 
and  from  research  conducted  by  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1990,  our  State  association  formed  a 
special  task  force  to  study  the  preliminary  reauthorization  recom- 
mendations produced  by  the  task  force  of  NASFAA.  NASFAA's 
task  force  solicited  comments  and  views  from  student  financial  aid 
administrators  throughout  the  country.  From  this  feedback,  78  spe- 
cific recommendations  were  produced,  and  the  major  topics  were 
grants  to  students,  loans,  college  work-study,  income-contingent 
loans,  Perkins  loans,  need  analysis,  and  then  general  provisions. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Mississippi  task  force  added  an  addition- 
al 28  recommendations  for  consideration. 

To  me,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  78  specific  recommen- 
dations chosen  by  the  NASFAA  national  task  force,  only  3  are  con- 
nected to  the  actual  system  of  processing  student  aid,  and  these  3 
recommendations  were: 

Eliminate  the  central  processor  and  the  student  aid  report,  of 
which  the  Mississippi  association  agrees;  to  delete  the  reference 
specifying  that  no  student  or  parent  of  a  student  shall  be  charged  a 
fee  for  processing  an  approved  nonFederal  application  form,  and 
the  Mississippi  association  agrees  with  that;  reduce  from  not  less 
than  5  to  not  less  than  2  the  number  of  processors  with  which  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  agreements  for  application  processing, 
and  the  Mississippi  association  had  mixed  opinion  about  that  one, 
but  the  majority  disagrees  with  that. 

Of  the  23  additional  Mississippi  research  questions,  one  called  at- 
tention to  processing,  and  that  is  the  core  application  should 
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permit  selection  of  up  to  4  institutions  in  which  the  needs  analysis 
results  can  be  transmitted,  and  the  Mississippi  association  agreed 

^^In  a  Southern  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administra- 
tors  questionnaire,  published  in  December  of  1990  concernmg  reau- 
thorization, several  m^or  aspects  of  student  aid  are  reviewed,  and 
those  four  were  campus-based  issues,  loans,  need  analysis,  and  gen- 
eral provisions.  ...  • 

This  questionnaire  involved  108  questions,  with  the  majority  cen- 
tering on  student  loans.  While  some  of  the  questions  overlapped 
with  the  previous-mentioned  survey,  7  of  the  108  questions  can  be 
directly  related  to  the  actual  processing  of  loans  or  grants.  I  am 
not  going  to  go  through  those  7,  since  we  do  have  thbr..  for  the 

record  at  this  time.  ^, » r,Tn  *  * .  u 

As  previously  mentioned,  concerning  NASFAAs  survey,  when 
comments  were  received  from  across  the  Nation,  two  sections  that 
deal  with  the  processing  system  in  which  muny  comments  were  re- 
ceived are  related  to  the  "duties  of  contractors,  including  a  central 
processor,  in  calculating  awards,"  and  the  section  concerning  forms 
and  regulations.  ,  ^ 

As  I  reviewed  specific  comments  by  financial  aid  administrators, 
many  called  for  the  elimination  of  the  central  processor  and  the 
authorization  of  MDE's  to  be  full-service  processors.  Many  opinions 
stated  their  belief  of  the  central  processor  to  be  a  duplication  of  ef- 
forts and  costly  to  taxpayers. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  move  to  more  personal  observations 
from  my  role  as  financial  aid  director  concerning  this  process. 

Mississippi  College  is  a  private  denominational  school,,  with  the 
oldest  degree-granting  institution  in  the  State.  Currently,  we  have 
approximately  3,800  students  enrolled,  which  includes  our  law 
school  of  over  300  students.  This  year,  we  will  process  approximate- 
ly $1.3  million  in  Pell  Grants  for  866  undergraduates.  For  under- 
graduates and  graduates,  our  Stafford  loan  amount  is  $3,8y^,<J5o 
for  1,209  students.  Our  PLUS  loan  amount  is  $412,665  for  117  par- 
ents, and  our  supplemental  loans  totaling  $471,308  for  l£»l  stu- 
dents. These  amounts,  which  do  not  include  our  law  student  loans, 
total  $4,776,328.  ,  ^         ^  ^         ^  , 

As  we  study  accessibility  for  students  and  parents  to  grants  and 
bars,  we  are  reminded  that  our  goal  is  delivery  of  aid  to  the  stu- 
dent to  enable  the  student  to  pursue  his  or  her  educationa  objec- 
tives The  process  of  determining  need  through  needs  analysis  is 
common  to  grants  and  loans.  Technical  aspects  of  both  programs, 
delivery  of  the  student  aid  report,  verification,  completion  of  loan 
applications  and  delivery  to  lenders,  are  accepted  as  a  responsibil- 
ity of  this  delivery  to  the  student.  J  ,      u-  u  * 

At  MC  we  are  well  aware  of  the  various  methods  by  which  stu- 
dents can  apply  for  grants  and  loans.  All  of  the  5  approved  MDE  s 
are  available,  plus  the  availability  of  the  Federal  form.  All  6  meth- 
ods offer  different  services  to  the  institution,  but  strive  to  achieve 
the  same  result  for  the  student.  We  chose  a  particular  MDE  serv- 
ice, because  we  felt  and  we  are  convinced  that,  for  our  students,  we 
can  assist  them  better  in  delivering  aid  to  them  by  so  doing.  It  is 
an  MDE  which  a  fee  is  required. 
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Two  weeks  ago»  in  an  office  staff  meeting,  I  asked  the  question: 
Do  you  feel  there  is  a  more  serious  problem  with  the  application 
and  processing  of  aid  to  students,  or  do  you  feel  there  is  a  more 
serious  problem  with  students'  eligibility  for  aid?  All  6  staff  mem- 
bers answered  the  eligibility  of  aid. 

I  firmly*  believe  that,  in  our  financial  aid  offices,  that  most  have 
accepted  the  challenge  to  be  flexible  and  work  with  whatever  we 
have  to  in  helping  students  receive  aid.  All  institutions  are  differ- 
ent and  certainly  what  meei  one's  need  will  not  meet  another's. 

In  my  opinion^  I  agree  with  so  many  others  in  thot  streamlining 
coordination  should  take  first  with  the  review  of  the  vrst  with  the 
review  of  the  role  of  the  central  processor  and  the  strict  coordina* 
tion  of  the  role  of  the  MDE's.  I  ao  not  believe  the  answev  is  with 
one  free  form,  since  at  the  current  time  all  MDE's  offer  the  Feder- 
al core  free. 

The  authority  to  allow  MDE's  to  be  full-service  processors,  with 
the  central  processor  possibly  serving  as  a  national  data  base, 
would  certainly  supply  and  simplify  the  process  for  students,  par- 
ents and  institutions.  Institutions  dedicated  to  serving  students 
could  choose  the  most  efficient  way  for  them  to  assist  students. 

In  a  closing  comment,  I  must  relate  to  you  that,  although  there 
is  room  for  improvement  and  probably  always  will  be  with  the  loan 
and  grant  process,  personally,  I  think  we  have  a  far  more  serious 
issue  in  delivering  aid,  and  that  is  the  eligibility  of  students  to  re- 
ceive title  IV  flinds.  Congressional  methodology  must  be  reviewed 
in  some  key  areas,  and  I  nave  some  mentioned  there,  but  I  will  not 
go  into  them  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  I  welcome  any  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Prather  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Prather 

Good  afternoon,  Senator  Cochran  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
come  before  you  today  to  offer  testimony  related  to  ''Loans  and  Grants— Simplifying 
the  Process  for  Parents,  Students  and  Institutions"  in  relation  to  Reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

My  comments  and  thoughts  today  are  shared  with  you  from  two  viewpoints.  First, 
in  my  role  as  president  of  the  Mississippi  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators and  then  from  my  role  as  director  of  student  financial  aid  at  Mississip- 
pi College. 

In  beginning,  let  me  say  that  my  thoughts  related  to  my  position  of  the  Mississip- 
pi Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  Association,  but  rather  are  observations  that  I  have  noted  concerning  research 
that  has  been  done  within  our  association.  Also»  some  comments  I  will  snare  with 
you  are  related  to  mv  connection  with  studies  done  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators*  a  nine  state  association  and  from  research 
conducted  by  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1990,  our  state  association  formed  a  special  task  force 
to  study  the  Prel>;ninary  Reauthorization  Recommendations  produced  by  the  Task 
Force  of  NASFAA.  NASFAA's  task  force  solicited  comments  and  views  from  student 
financial  aid  administrators  throughout  the  country.  From  this  feedback,  seventy- 
eight  (78)  specific  recommendations  were  produced.  The  major  topics  were: 

A.  Grants  to  Students 

1.  Pell 

2.  SEOG 

3.  SSIG 

4.  Scholarships 

Loans— Stafford,  PLUS,  SLS 
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C.  College  Work  Study 

D.  Income  Contingent  Loans 

E.  Perkins  Loan 

F.  Need  Analysis 

G.  General  Provisions 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Mississippi  Task  Force  added  an  additional  twenty-three 
(23)  recommendations  for  consideration. 

To  me  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  seventy-eight  specific  recommendations 
chosen  by  the  MASFAA  Task  Force,  only  three  are  connected  to  the  actual  system 
of  processing  student  aid.  These  three  recommendations  were: 

1.  Eliminate  the  central  processor  and  the  Student  Aid  Report  (MASFAA  agrees) 

2.  To  delete  the  reference  specifying  that  no  student  or  parent  of  a  student  shall 
be  charged  a  fee  for  processing  an  approved  non-federal  application  form. 
(MASFAA  agrees) 

3.  Reduce  from  not  less  than  five  (5)  to  not  less  than  two  (2)  the  number  of  the 
processors  with  which  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agreements  for  application 
processing.  (MASFAA  Mixed  opinion— majority  disagrees) 

Of  the  twentyahree  additional  Mississippi  research  questions  one  called  attention 
to  processing: 

1.  The  core  application  should  permit  selection  of  up  to  four  institutions  to  which 
the  need  analysis  results  can  be  transmitted.  (MAoFAA  Agrees) 

In  a  SASFAA  (Southern  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators) 
questionnaire  published  December  1990,  concerning  reauthorization  again  several 
major  aspects  of  student  aid  are  reviewed: 

1.  Campus  Based  Issues 

2.  Loans 

3.  Need  Analysis 

4.  General  Provisions 

This  Questionnaire  involved  108  questions  with  the  majority  centering  on  student 
loans.  While  some  of  the  questions  overlapped  with  the  previously  mentioned 
survey,  seven  of  Ihe  108  questions  can  be  directly  related  to  the  actual  processing  of 
loans  or  grants.  These  seven  are: 

1.  Credit  checks  should  be  required  for  PLUS  borrowers. 

2.  All  application  forms  and  procedures  for  part  B  loans  should  be  standardized 
among  all  lenders  and  guaranty  agencies  to  simplify  administration  of  these 
pr<^ams. 

3.  The  need  analysis  application  forms  and  output  should  be  in  a  standardized 
format. 

4.  The  school  should  receive  a  copy  of  the  student's  needs  analysis  results  and  be 
allowed  to  make  actual  payment  of  the  Pell  Grant  without  requiring  a  special 
form  (Student  Aid  Report). 

5.  The  number  of  MDE  processors  that  must  be  approved  by  USDE  should  be  not 
less  than  "3". 

6.  Only  one  standard,  free  need  analysis  form  should  be  available  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  requirement  that  all  forms  have  a  free  option  should  be 
eliminated. 

7.  The  Central  Processor  should  be  required  to  perform  a  match  of  students'  social 
security  numbers  with  the  Social  Security  Administration's  data  base  to  verify 
social  security  numbers  on  aid  applications. 

As  previously  mentioned,  concerning  N ASFAA's  survey  when  comments  were  re- 
ceived from  across  the  nation,  two  sections  that  deal  witn  the  processing  system  in 
which  many  comments  were  received  are  related  to  the  "duties  of  contractors,  in- 
cluding a  central  processor,  in  calculating  awards"  and  the  section  concerning  forms 
and  regulations. 

As  I  reviewed  specinc  comments  by  financial  aid  administrators,  many  called  for 
the  elimination  of  the  Central  Processor  and  the  authorization  of  MDE  s  to  be  full 
service  processors.  Many  opinions  stated  their  belief  of  the  Central  processor  to  be  a 
duplication  of  efforts  and  costly  to  taxpayers. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  move  to  more  personal  observations  from  my  role  as 
a  nnancial  aid  director  concerning  this  process  and  the  summarize  my  viewpoints. 

Mississippi  College  is  a  private  denominational  school.  We  are  the  oldest  degree 
granting  institution  in  the  state.  Currently,  we  have  enrolled  approximately  8,800 
students,  which  includes  our  law  school  of  over  300  students.  This  year  we  will  proc- 
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688  approximately  $1.3  million  in  Pell  Grants  for  866  undergraduates.  For  under- 
graduates  and  graduates  our  Stafford  loan  amount  iB  $3»892,355  for  1,209  ffitudents, 
our  PLUS  loan  $412,665  for  117  parents  and  our  Supplemental  loans  totaling 
$471,308  for  151  students.  These  amounts,  which  do  not  include  law  student  loans, 
totol  $4,776,328.00. 

As  we  study  accessibility  for  students  and  parents  to  grants  and  loans,  we  are  re* 
minded  that  our  goal  is  delivery  of  aid  to  the  student,  to  enable  the  student  to 
pursue  his  or  her  educational  objectives.  The  process  of  determining  need  through 
needs  analysis  is  common  to  grants  and  loans,  technical  aspects  of  both  progrftms— 
delivery  of  the  Student  aid  Report,  Verification,  completion  of  loan  applications,  and 
delivery  to  lenders— are  accepted  as  a  responsibility  of  this  delivery  to  the  e-tudent. 

At  MC,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  various  methods  by  which  students  can  ripply  for 
grants  and  loans.  All  of  the  Tive  approved  MDE's  are  available  plus  the  availability 
of  the  federal  form.  All  six  methods  offer  different  services  to  the  jnstitution  b'Al 
strive  to  achieve  the  same  result  for  the  student.  We  chose  a  particular  MDE  sfjrv- 
ice  because  we  felt  and  are  convinced  that  for  our  students  we  can  assist  them 
better  in  delivering  aid  to  them  by  so  doing.  It  is  a  MDE  which  a  fee  is  required. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  an  office  staff  meeting,  I  asked  the  question  *'Do  you  fool  there 
is  a  more  serious  problem  with  the  application  and  processing  of  aid  to  students  or 
do  you  feel  there  is  a  more  serious  problem  with  students  eligibility  for  aid?"  All  six 
staff  members  answered  the  eligibility  of  aid. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  our  financial  aid  offices  that  most  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge to  be  flexible  and  work  with  whatever  we  have  to  in  helping  students  receive 
aid.  All  institutions  are  different  and  certainly  what  meets  ones  need  will  not  meet 
an  others.  In  my  opinion,  I  agree  with  so  many  others  in  that  streamlining  and  co- 
ordination should  take  first  with  the  review  of  the  role  of  the  Central  Processor  and 
the  strict  coordination  of  the  role  of  the  MDE's.  I  do  not  believe  the  answer  is  with 
one  free  form  since  at  the  current  time  all  MDE's  offer  the  federal  core  free.  The 
authority  to  allow  MDE*s  to  be  full  service  processors  with  the  Central  Processor 
possibly  serving  as  a  national  data  base  would  certainlv  supply  the  process  for  stu- 
dents, parents  and  institutions.  Institutions  dedicated  to  serving  students  could 
choose  the  most  efficient  way  for  them  to  assist  students. 

In  a  closing  comment,  I  must  relate  to  you  that  although  there  is  room  for  im- 

frovement  and  probably  always  will  be  with  the  loan  and  grant  process,  personally 
think  we  have  a  far  more  serious  issue  in  delivering  aid.  That  is  the  eligibility  of 
students  to  receive  title  IV  funds.  Congressional  methodology  must  be  reviewed  in 
some  key  areas.  A  few  are: 

1.  High  taxation  rate  of  dependent  student's  income 

2.  Independent  Student  Definition  and  high  taxation  of  single  independent  stu- 
dents 

3.  Inclusion  of  Home  Equity  in  the  Methdology 

While  these  are  only  mentioned  as  examples,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  concern  is 
just  as  great  across  our  land  to  have  possible  unfair  components  in  needs  analysis 
computations  removed  to  provide  an  avenue  for  students  to  pursue  educational 
goals. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  those  thoughts  with  you  today. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Prather,  for  your  participation 
and  your  excellent  perspective,  as  president  of  the  Mississippi  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Financial  Aid  Officers. 

I  am  glad  we  have  Dr.  Thomas  Hood  also  with  us  today.  Dr. 
Hood  was  in  Washington  recently  testifying  at  a  hearing  there  on 
this  subject,  simplification  of  the  forms  and  the  process,  and  it  is 
good  to  get  a  chance  to  personally  hear  your  testimony  today.  I  got 
to  that  hearing  just  as  it  was  concluding.  We  had  a  lot  of  other 
things  going  on  that  day. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  like  to  come  back  and  have  hearings 
in  Mississippi,  you  can  really  concentrate  your  attention  on  one 
subject  for  a  long  period  of  time,  compared  with  the  reality  of  the 
hearing  process  in  Washington,  which  requires  you  in  many  situa- 
tions to  be  two  and  three  different  places  almost  at  once.  It  is  not  a 
very  neat  way  of  proceeding  with  a  hearing. 
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Dr.  Hood»  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here  today.  Dr.  Hood  is  direc- 
tor  0  student  financial  aid  at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Hood.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ms.  Dixon,  thank  X?" 
portunity  to  appear  today  to  comment  on  simplification  of  the  stu- 

'*%SrrtriJSuW^^^  of  the  application  and 

deUverv  orocess  have  not  achieved  their  anticipated  success.  In 
facrtSay  Ssfthe  reverse  is  true.  My  written  testimony  has  ac- 
iompH  w'th  it  a  number  of  financial  aid  applications  which 
are^intended  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  However  the  differ- 
"ces  in  the  forms  alone  have  led  to  mucli  confusion,  and  literally 
has  disenfranchised  high  school  counselors.  ^  u^* 

At  the"unWersity  of^Mississippi.  we  have  chosen  to  accept  w^^^^^ 
ever  form  the  student  has  opted  to  use.  Even  in  our  flexible  setting, 
plrenHnd  students  still  find  the  system  to  be  overwhelming  and, 

"R^eSra 'm~o^^^^^^^^^  the  University  of  Mississippi 
wroS  to  us  and  stated  that,  "Last  Thursday,  I  .received  all  of  these 
TonfusiSg  papers  in  the  mail."  The  materials  in  her  case  is  so  un- 
dear  hit  she  has  not  referred  to  them  as  the  results  of  her  finan- 
c  al  aid  application.  She  goes  on  to  say,  'I  have  filled  out  both 
groups  of  papers  for  the  lait  3  years,  following  the  instructions  of  a 
hi^KoSl  guidance  counselor  3  years  ago.  Are  they  all  neces- 

^^Sl'several  occasions,  I  have  had  conversations  with  high  school 
counsS  who  have  become  so  frustrated  with  the  process  that 
?herS?S^raggravated  with  the  people  in  the  financial  aid  office, 
whL  P^Fl^se  it  is  to  serve  the  student.  The  form  design  itself  is 

part  of  the  current  problem.  ^  .    r„       o„  j  orivisprl 

The  financial  aid  community  was  not  in  favor  and  advised 
flirainst  the  Department  of  Education's  preferred  approach.  The  de- 

pIZlt  wSd  stop  about  halj;-«yJ"^^^^^Jrif  they  we're 
students  sign  the  application,  and  then  proceed  only  it  they  were 

'"C'depStlVnt  went  ahead  and  implemented  their  preferred 


At  this  point,  we  continue  to  have  problem  resulting  from  an  ap- 
plicat  Sn  that  is  signed  by  an  applicant  before  it  is  completed^^ 
til™,  fnr  stnnninff  half-wav  into  the  form  was  to  prevent  appi  - 
cante  froiJ  coiSSeting  nf^?matio,>  needlessly,  if  they  did  not  qual- 
ifl  for  the  sS  need^a^  What  w  have  found  out,  though, 
s^hat  mLyXlican?s  quan^^^  for  this  approach,  and  it  sometimes 
lads  to  a  disadvantage  to  the  neediest  applicants  bv  calculating  an 
exiS:ted  cSbStion  w       is  higher  than  it  would  have  been,  if 


'It^s^afeTotXu^^^^^^  community  supports 

a  pr^e^  whicTis  understandable  to  the  Judent  and  a^so  mee^^ 
the  institution's  need  to  collect  important  data  to  determine  ehgi- 
Wllt^  CuSly,  there  are  5  multiple  .lata  entry  processors  w^ch 
are  lic^v.sed  to  gather  information  for  schools  and  the  Pell  Grant 

^X^se^rhe^Peirte^  «P?^^-^-"' 
pr^'eT  nVreLS  in  complLify.  The  Department  off^^<^^", 
tracts  with  a  separate  organization,  using  a  Pell  Grant  methodolo- 
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gy  to  determine  eligibility  for  the  Pell  Grant.  This  step  further 
complicates  this  system  and  provides  a  student  output  which  en- 
hances confusion. 

When  the  student  fills  out  all  forms  except  the  application  for 
Federal  student  aid,  the  information  is  sent  directly  to  the  school. 
The  student  also  receives  in  the  Pell  grant  student  aid  report.  In 
many  instances,  this  is  the  significant  point  where  confusion  is  ini- 

It  is  generally  recommended  that  we  eliminate  the  student  aid 
report  and  allow  processing  of  Pell  Grant  eligibility  to  take  place 
on  campuses,  through  information  which  is  made  directly  available 
to  the  institu^^ion  by  the  central  processor  or  multiple^data  entry 
processors.  This  improvement  would  be  a  major  step  in  reducing 
much  of  the  confusion  and  complexity  in  the  process. 

Another  area  which  continues  to  provide  an  element  of  confusion 
in  the  application  process  is  the  Stafford  student  loan  applications. 
Each  State  has  developed  a  form  unique  to  their  particular  agen- 
cies. Without  commonality  in  the  form,  institutions  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  assuring  the 
accurate  completion  of  the  application,  with  data  elements  not 
commonly  formatted. 

Again,  with  my  written  testimony,  I  have  provided  a  number  of 
applications  from  other  States,  in  an  effort  to  give  you  an  example 
of  the  point  I  have  just  made. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  simplified  process  mifent 
include  some  of  the  recommendations  made  with  this  testimony.  It 
is  my  home  that  as  the  process  has  become  more  complicated,  no 
students  with  a  potential  to  benefit  from  a  postsecondary  education 
have  been  discouraged  from  applying. 

We  are  ready  to  work  together  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
enhance  opportunities  to  make  available  postsecondary  educational 
experiences  for  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

I  will  close  with  a  quote  by  Horace  Mann,  from  his  speech  on 
'The  Necessity  of  Education  in  Republican  Government^*  in  1839, 
which  serves  as  a  challenge  to  all  of  us.  Horace  Mann  said,  ''Legis- 
lators and  rulers  are  responsible.  In  our  country  and  in  our  timts, 
no  man  is  worthy  of  the  honored  name  of  a  statesman  who  does 
not  include  the  highest  practicable  educat^on  of  the  people  in  all 
his  plans  of  administration.*' 

Thank  you,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 


'he  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hood  (with  attachments)  follows;] 


Mr.  Chairman^  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  today  to  comment  on  simplification  of  the  student  financial  e\d  application 
process.  The  positive  results  of  student  financial  assistance  programs  continue  to 
supp'Tt  the  ongoing  federal  effort  to  provide  fnnding  for  those  who  demonstrate  fi- 
nancial need  in  pursuit  of  post  secondary  education.  However,  efforts  to  reduce  the 
general  complexity  of  the  application  and  delivery  process  have  not  achieved  their 
anticipated  success.  In  fact  today  just  the  reverse  is  true. 

My  written  testimony  has  accompanied  with  it  a  number  of  financial  aid  applica- 
tions which  are  intended  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  However,  the  differences 
in  the  forms  alone  have  led  to  much  confusion  and  literally  has  disenfranchised 
high  school  counselors. 
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Some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  encountered  may  even  be  a  result  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learni  ig  explicitly  choosing  to  go  with  one  form  in  an  effort  to 
simplify  the  process.  Students  then  must  use  more  than  one  application  if  they  are 
applying  to  more  than  one  institution.  At  the  University  of  Mississippi  we  have 
chosen  to  accept  whatever  form  the  student  has  opted  to  use.  Even  in  our  flexible 
setting  parents  still  find  the  system  to  be  overwhelming  and,  in  many  cases,  ex- 
tremely confusing.  Recently  the  mother  of  a  student  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
wrote  to  us  and  stated  that  "Last  Thursday  I  received  all  of  these  confusing  papers 
m  the  mail.  The  material  in  her  case  is  so  unclear  she  has  not  referred  to  it  as  the 
results  of  her  financial  aid  application.  She  goes  on  to  say  "I  have  filled  out  both 
grouM  of  papers  for  the  last  three  years,  following  the  instructions  of  our  high 
school  guidance  counselor  of  three  years  ago.  Are  they  all  necessary?"  On  several 
occasions  i  have  had  conversations  with  high  school  counselors  who  have  become  so 
frustrate!  with  the  process  that  they  have  become  aggravated  with  the  people  in 
the  financial  aid  office  whose  purpose  it  is  to  serve  the  student.  When  I  told  one 
high  school  counselor  that  the  student  could  use  whatever  form  he  or  she  desired, 
the  counselor  refused  to  believe  me. 

The  form  design  itself  is  part  of  the  current  problem.  With  my  written  testimony 
I  have  submitted  copies  of  letters  I  wrote  on  March  6  and  21,  1989,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  These  letters  commented  on  the  department's  plan  to  simplify 
and  make  uniform  all  financial  aid  applications.  However,  the  financial  aid  commu- 
nity was  not  in  favor  and  advised  against  the  department's  preferred  approach.  The 
department  wanted  to  stop  about  halfway  into  the  form  and  have  students  sign  the 
application  and  then  proceed  only  if  they  were  instructed  to  do  so.  The  department 
went  ahead  and  implemented  their  preferred  form.  At  this  point,  we  continue  to 
have  problems  resulting  from  an  application  that  is  signed  by  the  applicant  before  it 
is  completed.  The  reason  for  stopping  half  way  into  the  form  was  to  prevent  appli- 
cants from  completing  information  needlessly  if  they  qualified  for  the  simple  need 
analysis.  What  we  have  found  is  that  though  many  applicants  qualify  for  this  ap- 
proach, it  sometimes  leads  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  neediest  applicants  by  calcu- 
lating an  expected  contribution  which  is  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
entire  form  had  been  completed. 

Some  of  the  fee  based  forms  include  a  number  of  questions  which  are  particularly 
useful  to  the  high  cost  private  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  unique  system  of  post  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  each  institution  reflects  an  individuality  necessary  to  its 
locale.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  financial  aid  community  supports  a  process 
which  is  understandable  to  the  student  and  also  meets  the  institution's  need  to  col- 
lect important  data  to  determine  eligibility.  Currently  there  are  six  Multiple  Data 
Entry  processors  which  are  licensed  to  gather  information  for  schools  and  the  Pell 
Grant  prcjram.  Just  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only  three. 

Because  the  Pell  Grant  program  is  linked  to  this  application,  the  process  in- 
creases in  complexity.  The  Department  of  Education  contracts  with  a  separate  orga- 
nization using  a  Pell  Grant  methodology  to  determine  eligibility  for  the  Pell  Grant. 
This  step  further  complicates  the  system  and  provides  to  the  student  output  which 
enhances  contusion.  When  the  student  fills  out  ail  forms  except  for  the  Application 
for  Federal  Student  Aid,  information  is  sent  directly  to  the  school.  The  student  also 
receives  in  the  mail  the  Pell  Grant  Student  Aid  Report.  In  many  instances,  this  is  a 
significant  point  where  confusion  is  initiated.  I  have  already  quoted  an  applicant 
with  just  this  situation.  With  the  free  application  for  federal  student  aid,  no  infor- 
mation is  directly  sent  to  schools,  but  students  do  receive  the  Student  Aid  Report 
which  provides  information  about  eligibility  for  the  Pell  Grant  and  other  programs. 
Schools  depend  on  the  student  to  forward  this  form  directly  to  them. 

Many  scnools  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  develop  or  purchase  the  Electronic 
Data  Exchange  software  are  able  to  draw  down  directly  from  the  central  processor 
regarding  application  information  from  all  sources,  including  the  free  federal  form. 
Ho\yever,  if  funds  are  not  available  for  the  electronic  process,  schools  must  wait 
until  the  student  submits  the  Student  Aid  Report  directly  to  the  school.  It  is  gener- 
ally recommenclcid  that  we  eliminate  the  Student  Aid  Report  and  allow  processing  of 
Pell  Grant  eligibility  to  take  place  on  campuses  through  information  which  is  made 
directly  available  to  the  institution  by  the  central  processor  or  Multiple  Data  Entry 
processors.  This  improvement  would  be  a  major  step  in  reducing  much  of  the  confu- 
sion and  complexity  of  the  process.  Recently  the  National  Association  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Administrators  presented  testimony  in  Washington,  DC  regarding  sim- 
plification of  the  process.  I  would  certainly  encourage  the  committee  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  recommendations  made  by  this  outstanding  membership  organization. 
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Another  area  which  continues  to  provide  an  element  of  confUsion  is  the  applica- 
tion process  for  Stafford  and  Supplemental  Student  Loans.  Each  state  has  developed 
a  form  unique  to  their  particular  agencies.  Without  commonality  in  the  form,  insti- 
tutions like  the  University  of  Mississippi  have  a  great  deal  of  diflRculty  in  assuring 
the  accurate  completion  of  the  application  with  data  elements  not  commonly  for- 
matted. Again,  with  my  written  testimony  I  have  provided  a  number  of  applications 
from  other  states  in  an  effort  to  give  you  an  example  of  the  point  I  have  just  made. 

There  are  several  technical  aspects  about  the  core  data  of  the  application  which 
also  reed  attention.  However,  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  simplified  proc- 
ess might  include  some  of  the  recommendations  made  with  this  testimony.  Federal 
Government  has  played  such  a  key  role  in  the  education  of  its  citizens,  ana  it  can  be 
assured  that  financial  aid  is  one  of  the  few  programs  which  provide  long  term  bene- 
fits to  the  nation.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  the  process  has  become  more  complicated  no 
students  with  a  potential  to  benefit  from  a  post-secondary  education  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  applying.  Let  us  work  together  to  enhance  opportunities  for  post-sec- 
ondary educational  experiences  for  the  citizens  of  this  nation.  I  will  close  with  a 
quote  by  Horace  Mann  from  his  speech  on  the  Necessity  of  Education  m  a  Hepubli- 
can  Government  in  1839  which  serves  as  a  challenge  to  all  of  us.  Horace  Mann  said: 
^'Legislators  and  rulers  are  responsible.  In  our  country,  and  in  our  times,  no  man  is 
worthy  the  honored  name  of  a  statesman,  who  does  not  include  the  highest  practica- 
ble education  of  the  people  in  all  hi?  plans  of  administration.*' 

Thank  you.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


The  University  of  Mississippi, 

University,  MS,  March  2L  1989 

Dr.  Kenneth  Whitehead, 

Assist  \nt  Secretary  for  Post  Secondary  Education 
f/.S.  1  apartment  of  Education 
Office  for  Post  Secondary  Education 
WashLigton,  DC, 

Dear  Dr.  Whitehead:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  February  1989  Dear 
Colleague  Letter  (GEN-89^  addresses  issues  far  more  important  and  significant  than 
the  design  of  the  free  federal  form.  The  critical  issue  alert  sent  by  NASFAA  and 
received  in  the  financial  aid  office  on  March  6,  1989  points  to  much  broader  scope  in 
form  design  and  use  than  does  the  February  Dear  Colleague  Letter. 

I  wish  to  address  my  comments  with  respect  to  the  four  options  currently  being 
discussed  with  NASFAA  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  view  of  the  approaches 
to  forms  design  and  the  student  financial  aid  delivery  process. 

Any  comments  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  forms  design  and  the  mandate  for  free 
application  must  be  directed  towards  the  primary  target  of  the  beneficiaries  of  fed- 
eral financial  aid.  We  are  all  employed  in  a  student  service  occupation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  exists  because  of  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  need  for  an  edu- 
cated society.  I  am  a  bureaucrat  just  as  you  are  and  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can 
see  that  bureaucrats  cannot  focus  on  the  importance  of  individual  service  to  stu- 
dents. If  we  can  view  forms  design  and  programs  with  respect  to  the  importance  of 
the  service  aspe_t,  it  is  very  likely  that  forms  design  could  reflect  the  timely  needs 
ot  an  efficient  student  financial  aid  delivery  system.  In  the  four  approaches  to  forms 
design,  I  saw  no  direct  comment  in  your  letter  which  addressed  the  issue  of  service 
to  students.  i.     j  u 

It  appears  to  this  observer  that  the  preference  in  the  approaches  was  based  on  the 
mandate  for  free  forms  and  the  wishes  of  the  Department  of  Education.  This  observ- 
er also  believes  that  the  tremendous  clientele  support  for  quality  education  pro- 
grams and  financing  options  for  post  secondary  education  have  basically  led  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  the  cabinet  level  during  years  in 
which  the  dismantling  of  the  department  had  been  suggested  by  the  country's  chief 
executive 

Forms  design  alone  does  not  make  the  system  work.  Forms  design  is  but  one 
aspect  of  a  complicated  delivery  process  in  which  the  eligible  financial  recipient  ulti- 
mately benefits  by  receiving  assistance  to  cover  the  expenses  of  post  secondary  edu- 
cation in  America.  These  students  become  productive  members  of  the  American  so- 
ciety and  pay  taxes  which  justifies  the  meager  investment  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  first  place. 

As  a  public  servant  in  Mississippi,  I  focus  on  the  need  for  service  orientation  to 
the  students  of  this  institution.  Service  orientation  neither  denies  the  complexity  of 
the  system  nor  does  it  seek  to  circumvent  federal  regulation  in  the  delivery  of  funds 
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to  students.  On  the  other  hand»  it  enhances  the  process*  seeks  to  reduce  the  com- 
plexity»  and  advocates  an  educated  filing  populace.  With  respect  to  the  department's 
four  approaches,  the  cu:Tent  application  configuration  is  the  one  preferred  consider- 
ing the  narrow  time  frame  in  which  decisions  must  be  made.  If  the  system  changes 
dramatically  for  1990-91,  I  can  assure  you  that  even  greav^r  anxiety  will  be  felt  by 
the  students  even  if  an  adherence  to  the  mandate  for  free  forms  has  been  realized. 
The  students  are  basically  comfortable  with  the  current  approach  and  the  only  al- 
ternative would  be  the  development  of  the  fourth  approach  which  would  provide  a 
single  common  application  free  in  cost  to  the  student  and  contain  some  state  and 
institution  speciflc  information.  A  return  to  the  former  application  conflguration 
such  as  number  two  is  totally  unacceptable.  The  suggestion  that  non  core  data 
would  not  be  embedded  in  the  application  returns  us  to  the  time  when  institutions 
could  be  left  without  necessary  information  because  the  student  did  not  complete 
the  entire  application.  In  approach  number  three,  suggesting  two  separate  forms,  is 
the  kind  of  approach  which  we  can  expect  when  the  student  is  not  considered  at  all 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  service.  This  approach  becomes  very  confusing  and  in- 
creases the  complexity  dramatically.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  I  apartment  of 
Education  would  want  to  increase  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  and  increase  the 
complexity  of  the  process  at  the  same  time.  If  good  judgment  is  exercised,  approach- 
es two  and  three  must  be  deleted. 

Let  us  examine  the  best  approach  to  student  service  and  forms  design  from  a  stu- 
dent service  perspective.  Now  can  we  plan  to  be  student  service  oriented  when  in 
fact  a  student  must  complete  a  form  which  could  go  to  one  or  two  processors  of  fi- 
nancial aid  eligibility?  What  is  the  justiflcation  for  a  centralized  program  processor 
delivering  financial  aid  eligibility  information  independently  of  the  national  needs 
analysis  servicers?  Now  can  we  view  this  approach  as  efficient  and  effective?  The 
current  certification  process  for  national  needs  analysis  servicers  is  fairly  complicat- 
ed with  eight  levels  for  certification  up  from  four  a  year  ago.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  certification  process,  it  appears  that  a  sufficient  confidence  level  in 
the  ability  of  national  need  analysis  processors  has  been  established  and  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  Pell  Grant  process  would  enable  the  delivery  system  to  be  en- 
hanced greatly.  The  need  analysis  processors  have  already  provided  projected  Pell 
Grant  eligibility  information  to  students  in  advance  of  any  communication  directly 
with  the  student  by  the  Federal  Government.  Please  find  attached  to  this  letter  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  1  wrote  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with  regard 
to  the  problems  students  encounter  with  the  Student  Aid  Report.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's interactive  approach  through  the  Student  Aid  Report  and  the  student  is 
agonizing  and  many  times  misunderstood  by  the  student.  On  many  occasions  stu- 
dents do  not  read  the  form  at  all  and  fail  to  deliver  it  to  the  financial  aid  office. 
There  is  a  great  misunderstanding  about  the  Student  Aid  Report  because  of  the 
interactive  process.  If  the  Student  Aid  Report  were  mailed  directly  to  the  institution 
instead  of  the  student,  there  would  be  some  relief  of  the  anxiety  which  is  currently 
realized. 

Forms  design  in  itself  must  be  addressed  when  considering  the  individuality  of 
educational  institutions  nationally.  The  automated  financial  aid  data  base  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  is  integrated  with  the  student  information  system  there- 
fore eliminating  some  of  the  institution  and  state  specific  information  requirements 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Therefore  it  is  difficult  to  design  one  form  that  can 
service  all  institutions. 

Campus  based  programs  are  administered  very  well  by  institutions  for  ctudents 
who  have  demonstrated  financial  oid  eligibility.  The  national  need  analysis  services 
provide  information  directly  to  the  institution  and  th'^refore  students  are  served 
quickly  and  fairly.  The  Pell  Grant  program  through  its  central  processor  is  a  cum- 
bersome process  resulting  in  students  failing  to  read  the  instructions  and  causing 
anger  in  parents  and  students  with  delays  in  the  process.  Approach  forms  diisign 
from  a  student  service  orientation  and  not  from  the  wishes  of  the  Department  of 
Education  or  institutions  and  I  believe  you  will  see  an  adequate  resolution  to  the 
problem.  Number  four  would  be  the  best  approach  within  a  decentralized  Pell  Grant 
system.  Is  there  sufficient  time  to  achieve  the  desired  result  for  1990-91?  If  not,  we 
should  continue  to  use  the  current  process. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  G.  Hood 
Director  of  Student  Financial .  \id 
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The  University  of  Mississippi 
Department  of  Financial  Aid,  Division  of  Student  Personnel 

University,  MS,  March  6,  1989, 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
information  Maf 
Vashington,  DC, 


Information  Management  and  Compliance  Division 
Was: 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Please  let  me  respond  to  you  regarding  your  comments 
in  the  instruction  section  on  Part  I  of  the  Student  Aid  Report  on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  nine  to  fifteen  minute  average  per  re- 
sponse is  an  unrealistic  time  frame  when  forms  are  reviewed  by  students  and  par- 
ents. If  the  form  is  reviewed  at  all  for  errors,  it  may  take  a  great  deal  more  time— 
up  to  one  hour.  Even  after  that,  the  length  of  the  form  is  intimidating  and  informa- 
tion in  the  various  sections  such  as  number  34  in  section  D  of  part  II  do  not  relate 
to  the  original  question  with  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  Question  34  more  accu- 
rately is  ''adjusted  gross  income"  from  line  31  of  the  1040,  line  13  of  1040A,  or  line  3 
of  1040EZ.  What  generally  happens  is  that  families  review  this  line  and  go  right 
back  up  to  the  line  referencing  income  earned  on  the  tax  form.  This,  of  course, 
takes  place  if  families  dare  to  review  the  form  at  all.  The  paperwork  burden  does 
not  end  with  the  student  review.  If  the  student  brings  the  form  to  the  office  on  a 
timely  basis,  the  University  of  Mississippi  financial  aid  staff  must  also  review  the 
form  to  be  sure  that  it  reflects  the  same  information  found  on  the  original  applica- 
tion on  which  the  student  filed.  This  information  has  already  been  loaded  into  our 
automated  system  and  changes  made  on  the  Student  Aid  Report  could  result  in  a 
change.  If  the  Department  of  Education  would  accept  edited  data,  very  likely  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  error  and  the  paperwork  burden  would  be  reduced  dramati- 
cally. 

In  one  instance  during  1988-89,  a  parent  called  the  financial  aid  office  at  the  Uni- 
versity* of  Mississippi  very  angry  about  the  fact  that  her  child  had  not  yet  received 
her  Pell  Grant.  While  the  parent  was  on  the  phone  she  was  becoming  bitterly  angry 
with  threats  of  letters  to  congressmen,  senators,  etc.  I  was  able  to  continue  inquir- 
ing about  the  Student  Aid  Report  while  this  individual  was  talking  to  me  and  final- 
ly she  revealed  that  she  knew  she  was  getting  a  Pell  Grant  because  of  the  form  she 
was  holding  in  her  hand.  It  was  the  Student  Aid  Report.  This  occurs  quite  often. 
The  usual  result  is  not  an  angry  phone  call,  however.  If  the  Federal  Government 
were  to  decentralize  the  Pell  Grant  process  and  allow  Pell  Grants  to  be  awarded  on 
the  information  captured  on  the  Financial  Aid  Form,  very  likely  the  efficiency  of 
the  student  financial  aid  delivery  system  would  increase  dramatically  and  the  accu- 
racy of  information  could  be  assured  more  consistently.  Thank  you  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  respond  on  the  students'  behalf. 

Sincerely,  ^         ^  „ 

Thomas  G.  Hood 
Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
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State  of  Mississippi 
APPLICATION  FOR  FEDKRAL  & 
STATE  STUDENT  AID  (AFSSA) 
1991-92  School  Year 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  APPLICATION 

You  can  !»•«>•  torm  ti  Alt  booWMM  (!)•  ftf«tt«p  in  appfying  fof  itudtnl  ftnanM)  aid  from  the  Fetff/al  ttudtni  tMsunc*  pfoorimi  oti»fed  by 
m#  U.S  DapartmM  <H  Edocat«o.  as  wel)  as  loan  prog/ams  atfminisTarad  by  tht  Msi^uw  Gy  vanjea  Student  Loan  AQency  (MGSLA) 

The  Federal  ttuitnlaiMlarwa  programs  can  hetp  you  pay  (or  moslkmds  of  eAi^^  The  aU  ts  avaiUbie  n  you  ar •  atler^no  a 

proleeaional  ttt^.  a  vocaUonalor  iKhmcai  school,  or  cotiege  This  appicabort  is  for  Federal  and  Sla1«  Mudent  fifwwal  aid  tor  the  l  Ml  -92  school 
year  (Jiiy  1.  lMl  -  June  30. 1992} 

Yoor  echooi  may  uae  this  appMcahon  for  other  hntfKyai  ad  progfami  Conaull  your  tinarwlaJ  a)d  adnwnislrator  for  ihe  specjttc  Mino  deadfioes  and 
eiher  detailed  applying  lor  codega  levelaatiMance  ^  '^^^ 


HOW  TO  USE  THtS  APPtlCATK)N  BOOKLET 

1  Separate  Ihe  application  from  the  booWel  by  teanng  on  the  pertoratod  Kne*  Remove  the  lelurn  envetope  by  ltar»ng  on  ttie  pertoraifon 
'     C^^W^MeadeUBwiiJo^  PiLtUfi  10  riidJfttfldMiteigilfai.fttMa.AgtMdAlM.fl! 

3     Compiefe  the  appMcaDon  section  by  lecoon.  FoUow  imtructons  begmning  on  page  3  of  the  boo»i»el  Failufe  to  oon»»ele  the  aetficaiion 
aooordmg  to  Ihe  miTuOtens  wtN  cause  a  de^ay  in  prc>cess4ng. 

4.  Print  earefutV^  >o     y^  lorm  will  be  euy  to  read  Use  a  pen  with  darti  mk.  doni  use  a  pencil 

5.  il  a  quMtkM  asks  lor  an  amount  and  your  answern 'none-,  enter  sero  H  the  queetton  does  not  ^jpty.  enter  zero  H  the  mstiuctwi  teH 
you  to  sup  a  9je»on.  leave  It  bcank  Round  oHdotlar  amounts  to  the  nearest  doitar  For  50  cents  or  more  round  up  toi  49  cenis  or 
less  round  down. 

6.  ifliufttttlnalydiiitttiiniQiiiiiyjyaniteMJiL^ 

7.  Relum  orty  the  completed  app<K^Uon  m  the  envelope  provided  Be  sure  to  place  Hie  propei  postage  on  the  envelope  Do  NOT  return 
the  booUel  mstnjcttone.  lettert.  lai  torms.  wodisheett  or  any  extra  material  m  the  envelope  THEY  WILL  IE  Of  8TR0YCD. 

8  IHH^^^B^^^^^^^^H^^^HI 


DO«n  810N  OA  SUMNT  TH»  APPLICATION  ■EFORE  JANUARY  1, 1911. 


WARNING: 

You  muilNl  out  ihrt  form  eocurste^y  The  kitocmetton  whteh  you  euppty  ctn  be  checked  by  your  college  or  by  me  U  S  Oepartmeni  ot  Educatw 
Yoo  may  be  asked  to  provide  U  S  income  lax  returns,  the  worksneeis  m  thts  book»ei  and  other  mformatton  if  you  doni  c  can  1  provide  these  records 
you  may  not  get  Feder^  or  Stale  aid  )t  you  gel  Federal  or  Stste  student  aid  tmed  on  incorrect  information,  you  will  have  to  tmy  rt  back,  you  may  atso 
havetopay  fmee  and  fees  if  you  purposely  give  Mee  or  mieleedtr>g  ktfonnetfon  on  your  appt--  njon  form,  you  may  be  fined  SiO.OOO  rece<vfi  a  prison 
sentence,  or  txMh. 


^^969  CbX  Commercial  Services,  inc  Use  d  th»s  form  is  ^tslncted  lo  CSX  and  is  authonzod  agenis  Any  reliance  on  the  mrormalion  contained 
on  th»s  form  and/or  the  use  ot  thts  form  to  award  student  aid  or  guarantee  a  studenr  foan  by  any  oth»r  persons  co^waftons  or  oitw  tegat  on  tity  is  eiipresify 
prohOiled  CSX     enforce  thfs  provisjon  to  the  fullest  ex  lent  ot  the  taw 

MS  2t  .  1  . 
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Who  Can  Get  Aid  From  The  Fodonil  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs? 


i 

ill 

lAIIIMMHta* 

VM 

IMtymillilii 

YM 

Yi»  1 

The  information  on  this  page  will 
answer  some  of  your  questions 
about  these  programs.  Howevar, 
for  more  Information  on  Federal 
student  financial  aid,  see 
"Additional  Infonnation  On  Tbe 
Federal  Student  Rnanelal  AM 
Proorama*'  on  page  11.  The 
instructions  in  this  booklet  will  tell 
you  what  information  you  have  to 
provide  on  the  form.  If  you  have 
any  questions  after  you  have  read 
the  instructions,  seek  help.  Talk  to 
your  high  school  counselor  or  the 
financial  aid  administrator  at  the 
school  you  want  to  attend. 


tn  iom«  CUM,  itutf«ntt  Qoing  (o  lc^oo(  Km  than  htn* 
IHTw  m«y  b#  Alioibie.  Ch«ckwitti  your  nnincial  aid 
■dmin^aior. 


In  soma  cas«s.  students  doni  have  to  b«  in  a  d«orM  or 
cwtHlcatt  program.  Ch»:k  with  your  financial  bkJ 
administrator 


DEADLINE:  May  1,1992 

Wa  must  net^youf  form  by  May  1,  1092.  Statt 
programs  and  tcttoofs  may  hav*  mrthf  amdHn$» 
you  w4  hav*  to  mMt.  You  shoufd  app^y  m  Mrty  m 
poftslbfa,  MaMng  in  vour  fomi  It  orWy  ttM  nnt  ctap  in 
appiymg  tor  r«d«rai  imd  Sttl«  ttudtnt  aid. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


SHADED 


FOR  QUAY 

SHADED 

AREAS 


BEFORE  VOU  BEGIN  TO  FILL  OUT  THE  F0«M,  TEAR  IT  OUT 
Of  THE  BOOKLET  AND  LAY  IT  ALC*4GSlOE  THE  INSTRUC- 
TIONS SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  CHKCK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IN- 
STRUCTIONS AS  YOU  00  ALONO. 

Tlw  QOLD  •ndORAVtreuiodicattwnichlnotructiQnsiraror 
wtitch  quofttlofts.  RMtf  tttt  Inttnjction*  m  you  fM  out  thia 
form  lyMstAkas  will  tStlay  the  prooM«}fX]ot  your  application. 

Soma  inataictiora  appeftr  Oft  ttM  torm  HstiH.  Since  those  quta- 
Hons  aft  MH-«stpltn«toiy.  no  additlonat  inaiructioni  ve  providad. 
Whara  addrtional  information  is  n«c«fsary.  you  wHl  find  it  tn  tt-  s 
mstruction  booWat. 

TheW»tructk)ni(orthiiformwWuiuaHyansw«f<)utstionsthaiyou 
hava.  K  you  nead  moTD  ha^.  contact  youf  high  school  guidanca 
counselor  or  your  ooMoga  finvicia)  aid  admintstrator. 

Although  othar  paoplt  (basldas  the  studtnt  who  Is  apptying  for 
aid)  may  help  fiU  out  this  form.  It  Is  about  the  student.  On  this  form, 
the  words  'you*  snd  'your*  always  mean  the  student.  The  word 
'ooNege*  means  a  college,  university,  gradunte  or  protessional 
school,  vocational  or  technical  school,  or  any  cAiw  school  beyond 
high  school. 

"Studef.t  financial  aKf  means  money  Uom  educational  loans, 
grants,  and  scholarships,  halsomeans  earnings  from  the  College 
Worft-Study  Program  or  other  earnings  you  ritceived  based  on 
your  financial  aid  administrator's  determinaliori  of  your  financial 


R«eof4i  YouWIIiNMd 

Oet  together  these  records  lor  yourseif  and  yotn  family: 

•  1900  U.S.  income  tax  return  (IRS  Form  1040. 1040A.  or 
1040EZ). 

•  1990  State  and  local  income  tax  returns. 

•  W  2  forms  and  other  records  of  monoy  earned  m  1990 
-  Records  01  untaxed  income,  such  as  welfare,  social 

security,  AFDC  or  ADC.  or  veterans  benefits. 

■  Current  bank  statements. 

•  Current  rDOrtgage  information. 

•  Racord;^  Of  medical  or  dental  bids  that  were  paid  in  1990 

■  BusiAsss  and  farm  records. 

•  Records  of  stockSr  bonds,  and  other  invesiments 

KMp  tb9M  rscofdt! 

Wool  Me  a  tax  return.  Even  if  you  end  )'Our  spouse  or  your 
parents  fUe  no  income  tax  ratum  for  1990,  you  wlM  need  to  know 
earnings  for  the  year  You  may  also  need  records  showing  the 
amount  of  other  income  you  are  to  report  on  your  application 

Tax  ratum  no4compleled  yet.  if  you,  your  spouse,  and/or  your 
parents  haveni  completed  a  1990  U.S.  Inosme  tax  return  but  wlfl 
be  fiUr^  one.  we  reoonvnend  tftaA  you  complate  youf  letuin 
Mora  IWIf>o  out  mto  appUcation.  Knowing  what  win  be  on  your 
tax  ratum  wW  help  you  to  fW  out  this  appMcatkNi  aocut  ately.  When 


your  application  is  compared  wtth  the  Qtficial  |990  IRS  Form  1040. 
1 040A,  or  1 040EZ  thai  Is  fHed  for  you  and  your  f smRy.  the  fmanciai 
informatton  must  agree,  tf  there  are  any  errors,  you  wN  have  lo 
correct  the  information  and  send  11  back  to  the  U.S.  Depanment  of 
Education.  H  this  happens.  It  wm  take  longer  to  determine  whether 
you  are  e^iglMe  for  Federsi  student  aU.  h  cculd  mean  s  delay  in 
getting  your  student  financial  sM. 

tf  you,  your  spouse,  and/or  your  parents  filed  (or  wHi  file)  s 
^Toretgn  Tax  Return**  or  sre  a 'TIathfe  Amertean.'*  see  page  11 . 

WhM  You  Ffll  Out  Thil  Form 

•  Use  s  pen  with  black  or  daik  Ink;  don't  use  a  perKU 

•  Print  carefully,  so  that  your  form  will  be  suy  to  read 

•  Round  off  figures  to  the  nearest  doHar.  For  SO  cents 
or  more,  round  up:  for  49  cents  or  less,  round  down 

Section  A:  YourMlf 

Wnte  in  this  section  Information  about  you.  the  student  who  Is 
appfylng  for  aid. 

2.  Write  in  ttte  address  where  you  will  be  receiving  mad.  AH  mall 
wW  be  sent  to  this  address  Ooni  use  the  address  of  the 
financial  aid  office  or  any  other  office  use  the  State/Country 
Bbbrevlatnns  Usl  bekiw 

Stat«/Country  Abbravtitioni 


Ml  Nfa  UtKQ  VA 
Kt  HmyoA         WA  WMKrgian 
NC  Ncyfft  C«f*\l      WV  WM  Vr^ru 
MO  Nort«Dri«ta 
On  ONq 
OK  OUl^om« 

O«Ci«90P  CM  CmmSt 

50  Sou»^(MlMI  mtrm 

TX  T«iM 

UT  UHTi 

V» 

VI 


tf  your  place  of  residerKe  is  not  mckxsed  above,  leave  the  State 

abbreviation  biank  and  writs  the  name  of  your  city  and  tsrritory  or 
country  in  tt>e  space  for  city. 


Wrfta  In  the  two-letter  abbreviation  for  your  current  State/ 
Country  ol  legal  residence.  Use  the  StatrCountry  abbrevia- 
tions list  above. 

Wnte  in  your  birth  date.  For  example,  if  you  wera  bom  on  July 
5, 1972.  you  wouW  writa  In: 

Month      Day  Year 

H  you  are  a  U.S.  dtizen  (or  U.S.  natk>nai).  check  the  first  box 
and  go  on  to  question  8  Check  the  second  box  and  wnie  In 
your  eight  or  nkw  digit  AHen  Registration  Number  if  you  are 
one  of  tt>e  following: 

■  U.S.  permanent  resident,  and  you  have  an  AMin  Reg< 
istratlon  Receipt  Card  (M51  o<  I-5&I}. 
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.  Other  flio***  noocJMen  wWi  •  Dtpwtura  Rtcofd  U-W) 
from  mt  U.S.  ImmJo'aiioo  and  N«lvfi«z«Jion  Strvtot 
shewing  anyone  of  tt>«lo«ow^Mgnittoft«:(^  'R«tu- 
QM'.  (b)  -Asylum  Qr»nt«<r:  (c)  'Indtfiolie  Pvoie'  vo/o* 
■Humtmtirttn  PtroJf:  (d)  'Cuban- Hiititn  Entrant; 

.  Ottwrt)Q}btenoncltiztnwWiaT«mpofaryR«»W»mCard 

(1-688) 

II  yoc  ara  a  citizen  of  ttM  MarthaH  Islands.  Faderated  Statas 

ol  Micronesia,  Of  Paiau.  see  your  Hnarxjial  aid  admimsliato*. 

H  you  cannot  Chech  tt>e  mat  or  second  box .  you  muet  check  tt>e 
third  box.  H  you  are  in  the  US  on  only  an  FlofFZ  student  vtoa. 
only  a  JlorJZ  exchange  vtsttor  vise,  or  only  a  G  series  visa 

(perlainlngtolnternationatoroanJzattons).you  must  checK  the 
third  box 

9.  Check  youryear  in  co1t«ge  from  July  1. 1991  lo  June  30. 1992 

1 0.  Che-A  "No"  it  you  do  not  have  a  Bachetor's  degree  and  you  will 
not  have  one  by  Juty  i.  t99^ 

Check  'Yes'  if  you  already  have  a  Dachetor's  degree  or  witi 
have  one  by  July  t.  I99r  Also,  check  "Yes'  i1  you  have  or  will 
have  a  degree  from  a  university  m  anott>er  country  that  is  equal 
to  a  Bachelor  s  degree 

Section  B:  Student  Statue 

Answer  question  1 1 .  A  blank  counta  aa  "No." 

11.  a.  Checkthe  correct  box  (See  your  answer  to  questjon  6.) 

b.  Check  'Yes'  if  you  are  a  veteran  of  active  senrice  m  the 
U  S  Aimy.Navy.AIr Force. MarinesorCoastGuard  Also 
check  "ves'  if  you  are  not  a  veteran  now  but  will  be  one 
by  Juno  30.  1992 

Check  "No"  if  you  are  or  were 

•  nevor  in  the  U  S  Armed  Forces 

•  only  an  ROTC  student 

•  onlyacadetor  midshipman  at  one  oHhe  sen/ice 
academies. 

.  only  a  National  Guard  or  Reserves  eniiatee.  or 
.  currently  »ervk>g  in  the  U  S  Armed  Forces  and  will 
continue  to  serve  through  June  ^992 

c  Check  "Yes*  ri  ( U  both  your  parents  are  dead  end  you 
dom  have  an  adopt^^e  parent  or  legal  guardian,  or  (2)  if 
you  are  currently  a  ward  of  the  court  For  a  definition  of  a 
"Legal  Querdleo,"  see  page  1 1 .  Otherwise  check  'No " 

d.  Check  'Yes'  if  you  have  any  chlkJren  who  gel  nwe  than 
naH  of  their  support  from  you  Also  check  'Yes"  if  other 
people  live  with  yo<i  and  g«t  more  than  half  ot  their  support 
from  you  and  will  corttnue  to  get  that  support  dunng  the 
199 1 -92  school  year  fOonYinc/udeyow.'spouse  J  Other- 
wise check  "No  " 

"Parents'  »n  questions  l2.  Ma  t4e.  and  t5  means  your  mother 
and/or  father,  w  your  adoptive  parents,  or  legal  guardian  "Par- 
ents' does  '^t  mean  foster  parents  and.  'or  this  sectton,  n  does  not 
mean  stepparent  Later,  the  instructions  wiH  tell  you  il  you  shouM 
supply  mtormatton  about  your  stepparents 


12  ifyourperemsdafmedyouesanexemptionontheiriMdand/ 
or  wtn  do  so  on  their  1 990  income  tax  return,  you  mwet  tntwer 
'Yet.'  H  your  parents  are  dnwced  or  separated,  answer  "Yet* 
It  either  of  your  parents  claimed  you  aa  an  income  tax  exemp- 
tion in  1 969  and/or  wW  do  to  on  their  1 990  income  tax  return. 
Otfwwise  check  *No.* 

13.  Check  the  box  that  best  describes  when  you  flrat  received 
Federal  student  akj.  btginofng  wHh  m  19$?-$$  $cf>oot 

yeer  (Juty  t .  1987  -  June  30. 1988).  Check  onty  one  box.  a. 
b.G.a.  ore. 

Federal  etudent  eM  (netudee: 

•  Pen  Grant, 

•  Stafford  Loan/Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL).  inch)ding 
Supplemental  Loans  lor  Students  (SLS) 

•  Supplementat  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (S60G). 

•  couege  work-Study  (CWS). 

•  Perkins  Loan/Nationat  Dtred  Student  Loan  (NDSL).  or 

.  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SStQ).  These  grants  often 
have  other  names  such  as  Student  incentive  Grants.  Incen- 
tive Grants.  Tuition  Grants,  etc 

Below  are  some  examples  to  help  you  answer  quesiwn  13 

f  XA4fPL£  "  ■  Buck  Bundy  received  Federal  student  aid  m  the 
1 986-97  and  1987-88  school  years  Therefore.  Buck  should  check 
box  "a."  Even  if  Buck  hadreceived  Federal  student  aid  in  the  1985- 
86  and  1987"88  schooi  years,  he  shouW  stHi  check  bOK  'a.' 
because  the  first  school  year  (beginning  with  1987-88)  In  which  he 
received  Federal  student  aid  is  1 987-68. 

CXJMPLe«?-  Jeff  Akbar  ffrefreceived  Federal  student  aid  (n  the 

1988-  99  school  year  Therefore.  Jeff  should  check  box  "b  * 

BXAItPLB  M  ■  Wu  Ltn  ffftf  received  Federal  student  aid  m  the 

1989-  90  school  year  Therefore,  Wu  should  check  box  'c ' 

EXAUPLBM  Kate  Murphy  ftrefreceived  Federal  student  aid  ir. 
the  i990-9t  school  year.  Therefore.  Kate  should  check  box  "d.* 

CX4*iP£.C*5  Vickie  Tingtey  received  Federal  student  aid  in  the 
t986-8?  school  year  and  has  not  received  Federal  student  aid 
since  then.  Therefore.  Vickie  should  check  box 'eV 

fX4WPLC  ■  Joaquin  RodDguez  has  never  recerved  Federal 
student  akJ  Therefore.  Joaquin  should  check  box 'e' 

14a .  i4«.  When  r>gurlng  your  resources  in  questions  t4a.  I4b. 
i4c.  I4d.  or  I4e  be  sure  to  include: 

•  wages,  salaries,  and  t'ps.  etc . 

.  interest  ir»come  and  dividend  income. 

-  any  student  rtnancial  aid  (except  PLUS  toans). 

.  personal  tong  term  cash  loans  used  for  educational 

purposes,  end 
.  any  oiherincome  and  benefits  (sue'  as  veterans 
cash  benefHs.  fellowships,  etc ) 
Don't  include  any  resources  from  your  parents  such  as  money  that 
you  earned  from  them  or  g»fts  that  you  received  from  them 

{  Merrtpd  or  Or«dua1e/Pfofe»tetiil  Studtntt  Onty  J 

15.  If  your  parents  will  claim  you  as  an  exemption  on  thei/  I99i 
lrx»me  tax  return,  you  must  answer  'Yes ' 

4- 
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You  must  SM  your  coi)«9o  Itnanaai  M  MrrvAittrator  tutors  compitfina 
th#  fMl  o<  (hn  lormif. 

•  jroo  mtwrid  tto'  fo  ill  ol  tt»  qu««iion«  m  1 1  but  ait^r  ■nttwing 
«M«t<of)s  12  mroggh  U,  of  i5you wr# «>kJ to Mootthe way  and 

■  you  were  nol  rtquirtd  lo  p^ovKJe  parenui  mrof  mat«n  m  l990'9i ,  and 

•  you  w»f«  c}«jm«cj  by  any  person  other  man  your  spouse.  as  a  lax 
•Kinvtiontn  1990 


Important  Inatmctlona  for  S«ctlona  C,  D,  K,  F,  G,  and  I 

Parenta'  Information  -  gold  artaa 

Read  !h«  descrl^toni  below.  C  heck  tt>e  box  mat  is  tr u«  for  you  and 
follow  ihe  insinjctions. 

U  YovrpartmaarabottilfvlnoandmanMtOMcholfMr. 

Answer  me  questions  on  the  rest  of  the  form  about  thwi. 

LI  You  have  a  l«gal  guardian.  Answer  me  questions  on  the 
rest  of  me  form  about  your  "Lsgsi  Ouardlan."  For  a  cJeHnition 
or  'Legal  Guardian'  !;ee  page  1 1 

U  Your  paftnta  have  divofcad  or  aaparatad,  Answer  ihe 
questions  on  the  rest  of  the  form  about  ttte  parent  you  irved 
with  most  in  me  last  1 2  months  For  example,  if  you  lived  wtm 
your  mother  most,  answer  the  questtona  about  her.  ahd  not 
about  your  father  tl  you  did  not  live  with  ont  parent  rrx>re  than 
with  the  olh«r  m  the  last  \2  months,  answer  in  lerms  of  me 
parent  who  provided  the  nxwt  financial  SiJjDport  durtnp  ttjat 
time  It  neither  parent  provided  greater  finandat  support  dur- 
ing tilt  last  12  monms.  answer  in  terms  of  me  parent  who 
Provided  the  greater  support  during  the  mos\  recent  catendar 
year  (Soppon  lncfud&$  mon^y.  gifts,  loat^s.  housing,  food, 
clothe:,  car.  m^icsl  and  <fen!af  caro.  payment  of  college 
costs,  etc.) 

□  Your  parent  la  widewfd  or  atngla.  Answer  the  queslwis 
on  the  rest  of  me  form  about  that  parent. 

H  you  have  a  alapparenl.  if  me  parent  that  you  counted  above  has 
nwrr»ed  or  rerr^rrhid.  you  must  include  information  about  your 
stepparent  {even  if  they  were  not  married  in  i990) 

K  you  are  ghring  information  about  yow  atfpparent.  rrota  that 
wt)eotvar  we  aay  "partnia"  on  tha  nt\ of  the  form,  we  ileo 
mean  your  ttepparant. 


Sactlon  C:  Houaahold  Information 

Your  paranta'  houaahold  information  -  gold  area 

18.  Show  the  current  marital  status  of  tho  peopte  that  yoo  give 
Information  about  on  ihts  form  For  example,  it  you  give  in- 
formation at)oul  your  moiher  and  stepfather.  ciiecK  the  box 
that  says  'marrted."  because  your  noihor  and  stepfather  are 
married 

17.  Write  in  ihe  two  letter  abhreviation  lor  your  pa'ents*  current 
Slate/Country  of  legal  residence  See  the  tist  of  State/Country 
abbreviations  un<l«r  the  mslrudJOns  for  question  2. 

18.  Write  m  the  number  of  people  that  your  parents  wdl  support 
behween  July  1.  1991  and  June  30.  1992  Include  your 
parents  and  yoursetf  include  your  parents*  other  children  rf 
they  got  more  than  haH  of  ttwjii  soppon  frori  your  paier^ts 


Also  mdude  them  it  they  would  be  requirad  lo  provide 
parental  information  when  applying  for  Federal  student  aid  for 
the  1 991  -92  ichool  year,  indude  other  people  only  if  they 
now  live  with  and  gat  more  than  half  of  their  support  from  your 
parents  and  wHl  continue  to  get  mis  support  between  July  l . 
1991  and  June  30.  i992.  (Suppofi  iiKitf<f9s  money,  gifts, 
loans,  housing.  fcoO.  clothes,  car  medicat  ano' oental  care, 
payment  of  coWej©  cosfs.  etc ) 

19.  Write  In  the  number  of  people  from  question  i8.  including 
yoursaH.wtw  will  be  going  to  college  between  July  i,  1991 
andJune30.i992.  inciudeonly  students  enrolling  foratleast 
Scredit  hours  per  term,  If  me  school  usesclock  hours,  include 
only  students  attending  at  leut  12  clock  hours  per  week 


Your  (ft  your  apouaa'a)  houaohold  Information  >  gray 
aroft 

FIH  out  this  section  virim  information  about  yourself  (and  your 
•pouae).  if  you  are  divorced,  separated,  or  w»dowed.  doni  include 
Information  about  your  spouM 

90.  Wrtte  in  ttw  number  of  people  thai  you  will  support  between 
sluly  1. 1991  and  June  30. 1992.  Include  your&alt  and  your 
spouse  include  your  children  if  mey  get  more  man  half  0I 
their  support  from  you.  Include  other  people  wily  rt  mey  meet 
the  following  crftert«». 

■  they  r^  five  wim  you.  and 

■  they  now  gel  more  than  half  of  their  support  irom  you  and 
they  will  continue  to  gel  this  supponbotv^n  July  1. 1991 
and  June  30.  1992. 

21.  Wrtte  In  the  number  of  people  from  question  20.  including 
youraalf ,  who  win  be  going  to  college  behween  July  1 .  1991 
andJune'JO.  1992  include  only  students  enrolling  tor  at  least 
CcredHhoursperierm.  tftheschoolusesclockhours.lnclude 
only  students  attending  at  least  12  clock  hours  per  ween 


Section  D:  Your  paranta*  1990  Income,  aaminga,  and 
barwfita 

If  the  inslrttdions  tell  you  to  skip  a  question,  leave  it  blank  It  your 
answer  to  any  other  question  is  'none"  or  "zero."  put  a  jero  in  the 
answer  space  Don't  leave  it  Wank  or  use  dashes  Forpxample 

$  O.    .  00 


If  your  parents  tiled  (or  will  file)  a  *'Forelgn  Tax  Return"  or  a  Puerto 
Rtcan  tax  return,  see  page  1 1 

22.   1990  U.S.  Income  tax  figures 

From  a  completed  return.  Check  only  one  bo«  to  I'vJicate 
Which  IRS  Form  was  film)  Use  mis  tan  return  to  answer 
Questions  23  through  26 

Eailmated.  Chock  the  correct  box  if  your  parents  have  not 
yet  filed  but  wilt  lile  a  1990  U  S  income  tax  return  Use  their 
financial  records  lo  answer  questwns  23  through  28  For 
these  questions,  you  must  wrHe  m  the  figures  (hat  will  be  on 
the  tax  return  Filling  out  a  1990  U  S  jocome  lax  return  will 
help  you  answer  these  questions 
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A  tax  rttum  will  not  b»  tlM.  Check  this  box  tf  youi  parents 
•jy{H  not  fM  a  I990  U  S  incoma  tax  reluoi.  Ooni  answ&r 
quattions  23  ttifough  25.  SMp  to  quastion  26 

H you  va  grvlng  information  for  only  ona  paranl  and  that  parant  ti)«^. 
(or  wtn  Ma)  a  joint  tax  ratum  for  1 990.  Qiv«  oo)y  thai  parenrs  portx*^ 
oll^  axampfions  and incon^  askadfof  in  questions  23 through  <*8. 

H  your  parantt  ara  mamed  and  thay  filad  (or  will  file)  •apara'.a  tax 
ratumt  for  1990.  ba  auia  to  inchxta  both  parent's  axampTtDris  and 
inooma  in  quasnons  23  thfouQh  28 

2).  Totalnum^otaxfnipt)onafori9M.  Write  in  ria  number 
from  Form  1040.llna6oof  l040A.!k>e6e  It  your  parent  used 
the  1 04o£2  and  he  or  she  checked  'Yes*  In  question  4  of  that 
form,  wrrte  m  tX) "  Otherwise,  write  in  '01 " 


Itnpertani:  See  the  table  below  for  sorrw  of  the  types  of  student 
financial  aid  that  you  should  exclude  from  income  and  taxes  in 
questions  24  through  28 


FlMMWAW 

Eicfude  H 
baaed  on  need 

Cxckide  Hnet 
baaed  on  need 

Of  ^e^teweWpa 

Ya> 

Yes 

ey<iry  <wm  a  work 

||<^^MiwH|f>rtuding 

Yes 

No 

Y»f 

24.  Adiuatad  Qreaa  Inconv.-  (AQJ)  for  iHO.  Oo.it  Irtehida 
any  income  w  capdal  pains  from  the  sale  of  a  business  or 
farm,  if  the  sale  resulte  J  from  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  fore- 
closure, forfeiture,  or  oankruptcy  orinvoluntary  hqutdalton. 

Uta  wert(a^a«<  ii  on  r^aga  12  to  anawar  quaatlon  24  H  you 
cannot  get  a  IMO  tax  fomi.  but  wtH  b«  ming  ona. 

25.  U.S.  Ineoflta  tax  paid  for  IHO.  Make  sure  th«  amount 
dcesn'i  inclurje  any  PICA,  self  employ menl.  or  other  taxes 
Don't  copy  the  amount  of  'Federal  income  tax  withheld'  from 
aW2Forn 

26.  Incomf.eamedtrom  work  m  1990. 
4 

27.  H  you  skipped  queatlona  23  through  25,  include  your  par 
anTi'  earnings  from  work  m  }990  Add  up  the  earnings  from 
your  patents'  W-2  forms  and  any  other  earnings  fiom  work 
tnat  are  not  included  on  the  W-2 

H  you  anawerad  queatlona  23  ttmugh  25.  include  the 
"wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc '  from  your  parents'  Form  1040. 
line  7,  t040A.  Hne  7.  or  1040LZ.  Hne  1 .  tf  your  parents  filed 
a  joint  return,  report  your  fatt>er's  and  mother's  earnings 
separately  if  your  parents  own  a  business  or  farm,  also  add 
in  the  numbers  horn  Form  1040.  lines  12  and  19 

2t.    Untaxed  Income  and  beneffta  for  1990. 

2ta.  Social  aocurity  benefHa  for  1990,  Wnle  m  the  amount  ol 
unUxed  social  security  benefits  (including  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income)  that  your  parents  got  m  i990  Doni  include 
any  benefits  reported  in  question  24  Doni  report  nv>nthiy 
amounts,  wnte  m  the  total  lor  1 990  Be  sure  to  mdude  the 
amounts  that  your  parents  ^1  for  you  and  their  other  chil 
dren 


2Sb.  AMtoF»mlllMwithOepondontCMIdf«n(An>CorAPC) 

for  1190.  Ooni  report  monthly  amounts,  write  in  the  total  for 
1990  Doni  report  soctRl  security  benefits. 

28e.  ChM  •upport  received  for  all  children.  Inckide  the 
student  Doni  report  monthly  amounts,  wnte  m  the  total  for 
1990. 

2Sd.  Otfw  untaxed  Income  and bonama  for  1990.  Addupyour 
patents'  untaxed  income  and  benefits  for  1 990  Use  work 
sheet  #2  on  page  I2.  Be  sure  to  mdude  your  parents 
earned  mcome  credit  and  deductible  tRA^EOQH  pay- 
ments, tf  any. 


Section  D:  Your  (Ik  your  spouM't)  iMO  Iftcomt,  oam- 
Ingt  tnd  l)9n«ritt 


If  the  instructions  tell  you  to  skip  a  question  leave  it  blank  U  your 
answer  to  ar'y  other  question  is  "none"  or  "zero '  put  a  roro  in  the 
answer  space  Don't  ier.ve  it  tdank  or  use  dashes  For  example 

S.       P  00 

II  you  (or  your  spouse^  filed  lor  will  liie)  a  "Foreign  Tex  Return"  or 
a  Puerto  Rlcen  tax  return,  see  page  1 1 

22.  1990  U.S.  ineonw  (ax  ffgu.-ee 

From  e  completed  return.  Cneck  only  one  box  lo  indicate 
whicf)  IRS  Form  was  filed  Use  thiS  tax  return  to  answer 
questions  23  through  2d 

Eetlmated.  Check  the  corieci  box  il  you  (and  your  spouse) 
have  not  yet  tiled  bul  will  liie  a  1990  U  S  income  tax  relurn 
Use  youi  financial  recoids  to  answer  questions  23  Through 
26  For  these  quest>0ni;.  you  must  write  in  the  !>gures  that  will 
be  on  the  tax  relurn  Filling  out  a  1990  U  S  ir^come  tax  re- 
turn Will  help  you  answer  those  questtons 

A  tax  return  will  not  be  Nfed.  Check  this  box  if  yuu  land 
yourspouselwillnoKilea  1990U  S  income  tax  lettirn  Doni 
answur  qnostions  23  ihrougt'  25  Skip  to  question  26 

If  youare  divorced,  separated  or  widowed  and  you  filed  (or  will  fiiet 
atoirittan  return  lor  i990  give  only  your  porDOnol  the  exemptions 
ami  income  asked  lor  m  questions  23  through  28 

II  you  are  marned  and  you  and  your  spouse  filed  (or  will  f<ie) 
separate  tax  returns  for  1 990.  be  sure  lo  include  both  your  and  yoi n 
spouse's  ekempiions  and  income  in  questions  23  Ihrough  ?B  even 
tf  you  were  r>ot  married  m  ;990 

23.  Total  number  of  axemptiona  lor  1990  Wnte  m  the  number 
hom  Form  1040.  line  6e  or  1040A  line  6e  If  yO<J  used  the 
I040EZ  and  you  checked  'Yes"  m  question  4  ol  thai  form, 
write  m  '00 '  Otherwise  wnte  m  'Ot  ' 

fmporlant:  See  the  t able  (o 1 1  tiienexi  pane)  lor  some  ol  the  ly  h^s 
of  student  financial  aid  thai  you  shouKJ  exclude  honi  ir>cOiiie  \  '1 
taxes  in  questions  24  ihiougn  28 


•6- 


Eidudt  K 
btMd  on  n$94 

EicM  Nnol 
Imm4  on  nood 

YttS 

Y« 

AsaManltMpt 

Yes 

No 

Lotnt 

Ym 

Ym 

M.   Miml>d  QfOM  ineonw  (AQ«)  for  iMO,  Don1  Hvckido 

any  tnoome  or  c«p^ai  gains  uom  m«  sale  of  a  busin«Ha  or 
farm,  it  the  sale  resuHed  from  a  voluntary  or  involunlary  fore 
closure,  forfe^re.  or  bankruplcy  or  involuntary  IkqutdatKjn. 


Um  wericahMl  •!  on  pogo  12  lo  antvpor  qutttion  24  If  you 
eannol  o««  •  10M  tax  form,  buf  wfti  bo  fl»ng  ono. 

28.  U.S.  kicomo  tax  paid  for  1990.  Make  sure  \nts  amouni 
doesnt  irtdude  any  RCA  sel  -emptoyment.  or  ortier  (axes 
Doni  copy  the  arrKunt  of  'Federal  inoorne  tax  wittvheid'  from 
a  Form 

H.  Income  eamod  from  woHdn  1990. 
ft 

27.  If  you  skipped  quetHona  23  through  28,  inciiK5e  your  (and 
your  spouse's}  earnings  Irom  vyorh  in  1990  Add  up  the 
earnings  from  your  (and^or  ycjr  spouse's)  W-2  forms  and  any 
other  eamlngs  trom  work  thct  are  not  included  on  the  W-2 

If  you  anawerod  quettlont  23  th^tvioft  25.  indude  the 
"wages,  salaries,  ttps,  etc '  from  your  {and  your  spouse's) 
Form  1040,  line  7. 1040 A.  line  7:  or  1040EZ,  bne  1.  It  you 
(and  your  spouse)  filed  a  )ofnt  return,  report  your  and  your 
spouse's  earn>r)gs  separately  tt  you  (and  your  spouse)  own 
a  business  Of  farm,  also  <)dd  in  tt^e  numbers  from  Form  1040. 
lines  f2and  19 

28.  Untaxed  Income  and  bonefHa  for  1990. 

Doni  include  benefits  reported  in  que.<ilK}ns  28a.  28b.  28c. 
and  28d  of  ttie  parent  column 

28a.  SociHeecuritybenefHt  for  1990.  Write  m  the  amount  of 
untaxed  social  security  benefits  (<.iclud^  Supplemental 
Security  incorrw)  that  you  (and  your  spouse)  got  in  1990 
Dont  indude  any  benefits  reported  in  question  24  Doni 
repon  monthly  amounts,  wnte  in  ine  total  for  1990  Be  sure 
to  indude  the  anwunts  that  you  got  lor  your  children 

28b,  AMIoFamlHMwithDepei>dentChlMrtn(AFOCorADC) 
for  1990.  Dont  report  monttiiy  amounts,  write  m  the  total  for 
1990  Don't  report  social  security  benefits 

28c.  ChtId  support  received  tor  all  uhtWrtn  Don't  repon 
monthly  amounts,  wnle  m  the  total  for  1990 

28d.  Other  untaxed  Income  ondbtnefHa  for  1990.  Add  up  your 
(and  your  spouse's)  untaxed  income  and  benefits  for  1990 
Use  worksheet  f2  on  page  12  Besuretoinclud6your(and 
your  spouse's)  oarned  income  credit  and  deductible  il^A 
payments,  it  any 

Section  E:  Coll«g«  R«<eaM  and  C«ftlHc8tlon 

29.  Write  m  the  completa  name,  city,  and  State  of  the  college(s) 
ihat  you  will  most  likely  be  gong  to  during  the  t99t-92 
schod  year  in  29a.  write  m  the  name  and  address  of  your 
first  college  choice  in  29b.  write  in  the  name  and  address 
of  your  second  cdioge  choice  tn29c  write  m  the  name  and 


address  wf  your  third  college  chOH»  Do  not  use  abbrevia- 
tions for  the  name  or  address  of  ttw  college.  llthecoUogeyou 
may  be  going  to  is  a  branch  campus.  t)e  sure  to  inctode  the 
cornplete  name  of  the  branch  Refer  to  the  schoo)  code  list 
at  the  end  of  these  mstructons  and  enter  the  appropriate 
code{s)  It  the  school  is  not  listed,  please  leave  school  code 
blank.  Enter  a  housing  code  (or  each  college  listed  ( l  >with 
parents.  2Kcampu$  housing.  3«oH-campuG  t>ousing)  tt  you 
don't  know  yet  which  college($)  you  are  nrkost  interested  \n, 
you  may  leave  this  queslion  biar^K 

30.  Your  responses  to  the  questions  m  item  30  (ar^  item  31) 
cetermine  to  whom  the  information  you  supply  on  this  form 
will  be  provided.  A  'No'  response  may  delay  the  determina- 
tion of  your  eligibiiity  or  prevent  you  from  being  consKlered 
for  ail  the  assistance  lor  whK:h  you  m^ht  othemvise  be 
eligible 

30a.  Check  'Yes'  rt  you  give  us  permission  lo  send  intormatton 
irom  this  form  (0  the  U  S  Department  of  Educalton  lor  use  m 
determining  eligrt)ri;fy  tor  the  Pell  Grant.  SEOG.  CWS.  Perk- 
ins Loan  or  Stafford  Loan  Programs  Check  'No'  il  you  don't 
want  lo  be  considered  tor  any  ol  these  Federal  student 
assistance  programs 

30b.  Check  'Yes'  if  you  give  us  permission  to  send  intormatton 
ffom  this  form  tothQcolfegels)  (or  its  representative)  thatyou 
listed  in  question  29a.  29b.  and  29c  Check  'No'  if  you  don't 
want  us  to  send  information  trom  this  iorn>  to  the  cotlege(S| 
(or  Its  representative)  that  you  iisled  in  question  29a.  29b, 
and  29c  Thts  may  delay  the  availability  ot  your  institutional 
financial  aK5  award 

30c.  Check  ^Yes"  if  you  give  us  permission  to  send  information 
from  this  form  to  the  financial  a<d  agencies  m  your  State 
Check  ^fvto'  if  you  don't  want  us  to  send  information  from  this 
form  to  the  financial  atd  agencies  m  yorir  State  This  rrwty 
delay  or  preclude  constderatton  tor  Slate  assrstanco  pro- 
grams 

31 .  II  you  Checked  'Yes'  to  question  30a.  the  Department  ot  Edu 
cation  iE  D)  is  permitted  by  regulation  to  provide  your  name, 
address  social  security  number,  date  of  b<rth.  Pell  Grant 
Index  (PGD.  Family  ConiribuiKsn  (FCl.  student  status,  year  in 
college,  and  Stale  of  legal  residence  to  the  coliege(s)  (or  its 
representative)  that  you  listed  in  questons  29a.  29b  or  29c. 
even  it  you  check  'No'  lo  question  30b  This  information  will 
also  go  lo  the  Stale  agency  in  your  State  ol  legal  re5)dei>ce 
to  help  coordinate  State  tinarKial  atd  programs  wrth  Federal 
student  aid  programs,  even  if  you  check  'No'  to  question 
30a  However,  no  additional  mtornialion  such  as  income  m 
lormation  wiH  be  sent  if  •'Ou  cfieck  'No'  to  queslons  30a  or 
30b 

3la.  Chock 'Yes' If  you  give  to  peimissKsn  to  send  information 
l(Om  ihiS  form  to  the  financial  aid  agencies  m  your  State 
Some  State  agencies  ask  this  information  They  may  tise  it 
to  help  decide  whether  you  will  get  a  State  award  and  to 
check  to  see  if  you  reported  correct  information  on  your  State 
student  atd  app)tcalk>n  Check  'f^o'  if  you  don't  want  ED  lo 
send  information  from  this  form  to  the  fina'K^iai  aid  agencies 
in  your  State  "  you  check  'No',  any  state  aid  you  m>ghl  be 
eiigibte  lor  may  be  delayed.  t>ut  it  will  have  no  etieci  on  your 
Federal  aid 

31b.  Check  "Ye:.'  if  you  give  PO  pefinissfon  \o  serW  information 
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from  mil  tOfm  tothi  coHtjiW  (or  its  rtpciifrtrtvt)  m«  you 
httwj  in  qyftW  29a,  29b  or  »c  Mwy  ooMgM  utt  tfw 
into  m*oo  «>  ht<p  ttliinrti  •iwui!  o<  youf  «ot^ 
pachag*  ChKk  'No"  it  you  Opn't  wtnt  EO  to  Mod  mtoma- 
tion  from  tNt  torn  to  tha  colagf(i)  (or  n  rt|XHantttv«)  tn« 
yoo  i«M  m  quaitioRS  29a.  29b  or  29c 

32.   SalacHva  SMVlea  flaglttration 

in  ofder  to  receive  Federal  student  axl  you  must  be  regis 
lered  with  Selective  Servtce  i) 

•  you  are  a  male  who  »s  at  leasi  1 8  years  oW  and  bom  aHer 
December  3  V  1959 

Check  the  box  enty  it  you 

.  are  a  male  ar>d  are  t8  through  25  years  of  age.  ai>d 
.  have  not  yet  registered  with  Selective  Servwo.  and 

•  give  Selective  Service  permisston  to  register  you 

U  you  believe  that  you  are  not  required  to  be  registered,  call 
the  Selpctive  Service  at  1-800-621-5388  lor  information 
regarding  exemptions  NOTE  t!  you  wish  to  register  with 
Selective  Servwe  using  this  form,  you  must  give  permission 
lor  CSX  to  send  your  AFSSA  to  the  U  S  Department  of 
Educatfon  vou  can  do  this  by  checking  'Yes'  in  question 
30a 

Read  and  Blgn 

You  must  sign  this  form  it  you  don't  sign  this  torm,  it  witl be  returned 
unprocessed  if  you  are  niarned.  your  spouse  must  sign  ihis  form 
It  you  tilled  out  the  ■.  .  ■  and  the  WHITE  areas,  at  least  one  ot 
your  parents  must  aiso  S)gn  this  form.  Evtfyooa  algniofl  thla 
form  lectrtltyino  (hat  atltnfofination  on  thafomt  la  co»r#cl  and 
that  they  are  willing  lo  provide  documents  to  prove  that  the  intor  ■ 
matioo  IS  correct  Such  documents  may  include  U  S  .  State,  oi 
local  ta«  returns  Any  AFSSA  dated  or  lecoived  beiore  January  l . 
1991  will  be  returned  unprocessed 

9«i>dli>g  In  Your  Form 

i»  yoo  are  tilling  out  the  •.  ."^  and  WHITE  areas,  complete  work 
sheet  aSA  M  you  are  filling  out  the  GRAY  and  WHITE  areas, 
complete  woritsheet  #38  The  worksheet  will  Iwli  you  whether  you 
need  loprov«de  additional  information 

II  after  completing  worksheet  iSA  or  »3B.  you  were  not  required  to 
complete  S«:tions  F  through  i.  il  appJwable.  double-check  your 
form  to  make  sure  it  is  complete  and  accurate  Be  sure  it  has  the 
necessary  signatures 

Put  the  form  in  the  envelope  provided  m  this  booklet  Don'l  send 
money  Don't  put  letters,  tax  forms,  worksheets,  or  any  extra 
materials  m  ttw  envtiop*.  TDay  wm  f  dMtreytd. 


Section  F:  Yourp«f«nt»*1M0Mp«ntM 
Oonilitvtany<rttf»««»quM«ooabto»k.lfBqu#«Wondo#»n1 
apply  to  you.  wfita  In  '^r 

33.  Modlcat  and  dMtat  aiptntot  m  1990  not  p*)d  by 
Inturanca.  Wnte  m  tt>e  amount  of  money  tt^at  your  parants 


ptMin  1 990 for  medical  and  d«ilaiexpan$as{inc}ud«  insur- 
ance prtrnKimt)  Dont  inckido  amounts  covered  by  )nsuf  • 
anca  or  satt-ampioyed  health  dtductlona  from  Form  1040- 
lina  26.  M  your  parents  itemized  dtducttoni  on  tt»tlr  1990 
U.S.  JTKoma  lax  lelurn.  write  in  ttie  amount  from  Form  i040. 
Schedule  A.  Roe  t 

34.   ElamanlMy,  fun\of  higtt,  ^nd  h)gh  achool  tuition  paid 

mio90. 

34a.  Wrjtemlt>#amoonio1mooeyttiatyourparentBp«Wint990 
for  elemantary.  juwor  Wgh.  and  Wgh  school  tuition  for  family 
membtra  who  ware  Included  In  question  18.  (Tuition  doesnl 
Include  room,  board,  books,  transportation,  etc.)  Ooni 
Inehidt  tuition  paid  by  scholarshipe  Atso,  doni  include 
futtton  that  your  parents  paid  tor  you  or  any  tumon  for  pre« 
school  or  ooMege 

34b.  Wrtta  m  the  number  of  dependent  children  for  whom  the 
amount  Hsted  m  34a  was  paW  m  1990  Don'l  includo 
yourself  (the  student)  or  any  person  who  was  not  nKluded  m 
(|uestlon  IB. 

SMtlonF:  Your  (ft  your  tpouM't)  1990  axptniM 
|>oo1lMvt«nyo«lb»t»(|Ut«lons  blank.  Maqusattendoefnt 
apply  10  youi  wrMa  In 'X)." 

13.  tMM  and  dPntil  axpMiMt  In  1990  net  pal'  by 
maufMOt.  Whia  m  the  amount  of  money  that  you  (and  your 
apouse}piMini990for  medical  and  dantal  expenses  (in- 
dude  kiaurance  premiums).  Ooni  ndude  amount^  covered 
by  Insurance  or  self-employed  htatth  deductions  from  Form 
1M0-Nne26.  H  you  (and  your  spouse)  itemized  deductions 
on  your  1990U.S  income  lax  return,  write  In  the  airount  from 
Fomi  1 040.  Schedule  A.  »ne  1 

34.  Klemem»ry,|unlorW9h.p^  high  school  tumon  paid  hi 
1990 

34a.  Wrtle  In  the  amount  of  mo."«y  that  you  (and  your  spouse) 
paM  in  1 990  for  elementary,  funior  high,  and  high  school 
tuition  tor  family  members  who  were  incJuded  in  question 
20.  (Tumon  doesnl  include  room,  board,  books,  transpor- 
tation, etc.)  Oonimdude  tumon  that  you  paid  for 
yourself.  tu»on  paid  by  scholarships,  or  any  luihon  paid  for 
preschool  or  colleoe. 

34b.  Write  m  the  number  of  dependent  chiWran  for  whom  the 
MTKMjnt  Hsted  m  34a  was  paid  in  1990.  DonimcHide 
yourself,  or  any  person  who  wu  not  included  In  question 

20. 

Section  Q:  Your  perents'  atoets 

OonlleaveanyoltheeequesllonaWanh.  Ha  question  doesn't 
apply  to  you.  wrtta  In  "0." 

Vou  must  gtve  inlormation  about  your  parents'  assets  m  Section  G 
It  you  aregiving  informatton  for  only  one  parent  and  that  parent  has 
(Olntly  owned  assets,  give  only  that  parent's  portKMi  of  the  assets 
and  debts  H  your  parents  have  2sset6  owned  roioWi  with  someone 
else,  give  only  your  parents"  portion  of  the  assets  and  debis 

tn  Section  G.  don't  Include: 

•  Personal  or  consumer  loans,  or  any  debts  that  are  r>ot 
related  to  the  assets  listed 
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-  Th«  value  of  relkemtnl  plans  (p«n»)on  funds,  annuities. 
IRAi.Ksogti  Ptans.eic) 

•  Student  nnanetai  a(4 

38.  Ch«ck  "Yw"  if  either  of  your  parents  (tor  wtxyn  you  are 
providing  Intormation)  rneets  ell  of  tt>e  ronowir>g  descfiptK>ns 
for  •  <}i8p(»cecl  homemaker: 

•  your  perenthai  not  worked  (uUtimeinitw  labor  force  tor  a 
substantiilnumter  of  years  (a.g..  i^oximatety  five  years 
or  mora)  but  hat,  dufJr>g  those  years,  worked  ki  the  horrw 
providing  unpaid  servkws  for  family  members;  and 

■  yourparenthas  been  dependent onpublc  assistance  oron 
the  Income  of  another  family  member  but  is  no  tonger 
receiv}r»g  that  income.  o»  yoor  parent  is  receiving  public  as- 
sistance becauce  of  dependent  ctiikJren  in  the  home;  ar>d 

•  your  parent  Is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and  is  expe' 
flencing  difficulty  In  obtaining  or  upgrading  empJoynwnl. 

"Unemptoyed"  means  not  working  this  week  but  being  avail 
able  lor  work  To  quality,  your  parent  must  nave  made 
specific  efforts  to  gal  a  |ob  someiinw  during  me  last  lour 
weeks 

"Underemptoyed"  nrteans  wording  pan-time  even  though 
your  parent  wants  full-time  employmeni  tt  refers  to  a  condi- 
tton  where  work  is  slack  or  only  pan-time  work  is  available 

Check  "No*  if  neither  of  your  parents  meets  all  the  descnp 
lions  mentioned  above 

36.  Wnia  In  tt)e  age  of  the  okJer  parent  for  whom  you  gave 
intormatk)n  on  this  form 

38.  Heme.  If  your  parents  own  a  home,  write  in  how  much  the 
home  18  worth  Use  the  price  your  parents  could  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  for  their  home  if  it  went  on  sale  today 
Doni  use  assessed,  msuied.  oi  taxed  value  A  'home' 
Inc  Jes  a  house,  fnobile  home,  condominium,  etc  II  yout 
parents  are  renters,  wnte  in  "O  " 

Tfien.  write  m  how  much  your  parents  owe  on  the  home,  in 
eluding  the  present  mortgage  and  related  debts  on  me  lK>me 
(Doni tnclu^mterest due )  Check  with  the  mortgage  com 
pany   you  don't  know 

39.  OttMT  reef  eetata  and  inveatmenta.  Ii  your  parents  own 
other  real  estate  (tnclu^iing  rental  property,  land.  SBcondor 
summer  homes}  or  have  investments,  write  in  how  much 
they  are  worth  today  investments  include  trust  tunds. 
money  maiVet  funds,  mutual  funds,  certificates  ol  deposit, 
stocks,  bonds,  other  securities,  installment  and  land  sale 
contracts  (tnduding  morlgages  hekik  commodities,  pre 
cious  and  strategic  metals,  etc 

Tl>en.  write  m  how  much  your  parents  owe  on  othr»r  real 
estate  and  investments 

40.  Buslnesa  and  farm.  If  your  parents  own  a  business  and/ 
or  farm,  write  in  how  much  the  business  and/or  farm  are 
worth  today  include  the  va'ueof  land.  buikfmgs,  machinery, 
equipment,  livestock,  mventones  etc  Don'i  irxHud©  the 
home  (Home  vaiuB  and  dtfbt  should  be  given  m  question 
38} 


Then,  write  m  what  your  parents  owe  on  the  business  and/ 
Of  farm  fndudeoniyiheprasentmortgageandrefateddebts 
for  whBh  the  bus»ne8s  and/or  larm  were  used  as  coltateral 

If  your  parents  are  not  the  sole  owners,  write  in  only  thelf 
Share  of  me  total  value  and  debt 

S«cnon  Q:  Your  (ft  your  spouse's)  ssssts 

Donllesveanyofthesequestlonablank.  If  aqueailondoesni 
■pp^y  to  you,  write  In  "0." 

You  must  give  intormatKw  about  your  (and  your  spouse's)  assets 
In  Section  Q.  If  you  are  divorced  or  separated  and  you  and  your 
spouse  have  jointly  owned  assets,  give  only  your  ponion  of  the 
assets  and  debts  II  you  (and  your  spouse)  nave  assets  owned 
)oinlty  with  someone  else,  give  only  your  (and  your  spouse's) 
poHion  ol  ihe  assets  and  debts  Be  sure  to  give  information  aboul 
assets  held  m  trust  for  you  (and  your  spouse) 

In  Section  G.  don't  inetude: 

■  Personal  Of  consumer  loans,  or  any  debts  lhai  are  noi  rotated 
to  the  assets  listed 

■  The  value  of  retirement  plans  (pension  tunds.  annuities, 
iRAs.  Keogh  Plans  etc  ) 

•  Student  tinanci.il  aid 

35.  Check  "Yes"  if  you  or  your  spouse  meets  ill  of  the  folkjwing 
descriptions  for  a  displaced  homemaker 

•  you  or  your  spouse  has  not  worked  full  time  m  the  labor 
force  tor  a  Rubstantiat  number  of  years  (e  g  ,  approxi- 
mately five  years  or  nwre)  but  has.  during  those  years, 
worked  m  me  home  providing  unpaid  services  for  famiN 
members.  •r>d 

■  you  or  your  spouse  has  been  dependent  on  public  assis 
tance  or  on  Ihe  income  ot  another  family  member,  but  is 
no  longer  receiving  itiat  income,  or  you  or  your  spouse  is 
receiving  public  assistance  because  ot  dependent  chil 
dren  in  me  home,  and 

•  youor  your  spouse  IS  unemptoyedor  urtderem ployed  and 
IS  oxpenencing  difficulty  m  obMinirjg  or  upgrading  em- 
ployment 

'Unemptoyed"  means  not  worktr»g  ihis  week  but  being  avail 
able  tor  work  To  qua)ity.  you  or  your  spouse  must  have 
made  specific  efforts  to  get  a  |ob  sometime  dunng  the  last 
tour  weeks 

'Underemployed*  nieansworkingpart  time  even  lf>ough  you 
want  or  your  spouse  wants  lull-time  employmeni  it  relers  to 
R  coiKfilion  where  work  is  stack  or  only  pan  time  work  is 
available 

Check  "No"  if  neither  you  nor  your  spouse  meets  alf  of  me 
descriptions  mentioned  above 

38.  Home.  It  you  (and^or  your  spouse)  own  a  home,  write  in  how 
much  I  he  hon ts  worth  Use  the  price  you  coukl  reasonably 
expect  loreceive  for  the  home  rf  it  went  on  saie  today  Don't 
use  assessed  insured,  or  taxed  value  A 'home*  includes  a 
house  mobile  tiome  condonimium.  etc  Renters,  write  m 
"0- 
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Tt>«n.  wrJti  *n  bow  much  you  {ind/of  your  ipouM)  owd  on 
ftm  home,  tncUxJinQ  m«  pft  wt  mongag*  and  re tat9<J  debts 
on  the  honr)*  (Doni  mckO^  infi9$t  OuoJ  ChocK  with  th« 
mortgage  company  H  you  dont  know 

39.  Ottm  wl**  ind  hwMtnwnta.  i»  you  (and/w  your 
&P0UM)  o*n  oth«f  rMl  estats  (tndudin^  iwtii  propefty. 
Und.  second Cf$ummfrhom*$}ort\tiwt  inwstments.  write 
in  how  much  lh«y  are  worth  todty  Invaetmanttinctode  trust 
lunds.  money  m«i1«1  ^^nds.  mutual  funds,  certificates  of 
deposit,  stocks,  bonds.  oih«  Sflcurittes.  instaUmtm  and  land 
sale  cooiracts  ((iKtuHinQ  morioages  h^kih  commodities. 
procKxis  and  strategic  matais.  etc. 

Then,  write  m  how  much  you  (and'of  your  spouse)  owe  on 
other  real  estate  and  Investmonts 

40.  Buaintta  and  fwm.  if  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  own  a 
business  anchor  farm,  write  mi  how  much  fhoy  are  worth 
today  Include  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
equipment,  livestock,  inventories,  etc  Don't  include  the 
home.  (Heme  value  and  debt  shoM  be  given  in  question 

38) 

Then,  write  in  whal  you  (and/w  your  spouse)  owe  on  the 
business  and/or  farm,  include  only  the  present  mortgage 
and  related  debts  tor  which  the  business  and/or  farm  were 
used  ns  collalerai 

tf  you  {and  your  spouse)  are  not  the  sole  owners,  wrrto  in  only 
your  (and  your  spouse's)  share  of  the  tolat  value  and  debt 

Section  H:  Your  1991-02  vat«rtnttducctlontl  bmfltt 

ptr  month  (for  the  student  only} 

42.  Your  vtttfana  Deptndtnta  Educational  Aaatatance  Pro- 
gram benefit  a. 

42a.  Write  in  the  amount  ol  veterans  Dependents  Educational  As 
sistanco  Program  (Chapter  35)  benefits  that  you  expect  to  get 
pet  month  ffom  July  1 . 1 091  Ihf ough  June  30, 1 902.  Don't 
include  Death  Pension,  of  Dependency  &  Indemnity  Oom 
pensatton  (DiC) 

42b.  WfilG  in  the  number  oi  months  from  Juhf  1, 1091  through 
June  30. 1092  that  you  expect  to  get  those  benefits 

4).  VourV«^ranaContributonr94ntm«(VtAr). 

43t.wmilntf>eamoumofVa«tftnaConWbutefyBeneltt»(Chap- 
lef  32)  that  you  expect  to  get  pw  month  Irom  Mf  1, 1091 
through  June  N,  iota,  {inciudebomnwQovmrmttna 
$tud»tnportions.}  Doni  lnciudeOe«th  Pennon,  or  Depend- 
ency %  Indemnity  Compenutlon  (DIG). 

49b.  Write  In  the  nufnbef  of  month*  from  July  1»  1091  through 
Juno  30, 1002  ttT«t  you  expect  to  get  thoee  beneftts. 

Soctlon  I:  Your  pmntr  oxpocttd  1991  toxoMo  tnd 
nonttxaWo  Incomo  tnd  boneflto 

How  to  figure  txpocled  amounta 

Jha  section  asks  about  income  and  benefrts  that  your  parents 
expect  ro  gel.  If  your  parent  is  Avorced.  separated,  of  wKlowed. 


donnnclude  infornMrtion  about  the  other  paront.  Antweciheao 
quesitoftsaa  accurately  ai  you  can  fftqueattondoesntappfy.or 
your  parents  doot  expect  to  get  any  income  or  benefrts  from  that 
•oufce,  write  m  "O" 

44.  Check  "Yei"  M  eflner  of  your  parenti  (tor  whom  you  are 
providing  information)  is  currently  certified  as  a  "OtoJocttod 
Wortor**  ^»ee  page  1 1)  by  the  appccpilaia  Stale  agency. 

If  you  checked  "Yes."  you  may  be  asked  to  document  your 
parent's  status  as  a  dislocated  woritar. 

Check  'No"  H  neither  of  your  parents  Is  certified  as  a  disto- 
catedwort^er.  Skip  to  question  44  In  the  Student  (»  Spouse) 
column 

tmportont;  9eo  the  taWe  on  page  « for  the  kinds  of  Income  and 
taxes  to  leave  out  of  Section  I. 

45.  and  46.  lOOllncome  eoffied  from  woi*.  Include  wages, 
satanes,  and  tips  See  Important  note  above. 

47.  1091  other  taxable  kwome.  Write  m  the  total  amount  of 
other  taxable  Income  that  your  parenta  win  report  on  their 

t991  IRS  Form  1040.  t040A.  or  10406Z  Inchide  Interest 
and  drvidend  income  and  any  other  taxable  Income.  Ooni 
Include  any  unemployment  compeoMlion  oi  any  income  that 
you  reported  In  questions  45  and  4€. 

40.  1H1  U.S.  Income  tax  to  be  paid.  W/He  in  the  amount  of 
income  taxes  that  your  parents  expect  to  pay  in  1 991 .  Make 
sure  this  amount  doesnt  Include  any  FlC  A.  sen-emptoymem. 
or  ott>er  taxes. 

49.  1091  nonUxtWe  Income  and  benema.  These  are  the 
same  types  of  incorr>e  and  benetili  that  were  asked  for  In 
questions  2Sa.  28b.  28c.  and  28d 

Section  I:  Your  (i  your  tpouM't)  oxpocttd  I99l  tax- 
tWo  tnd  rtofitwtblt  Incomo  tnd  bonoflta 

How  to  figure  expected  amounta 

This  section  asks  about  income  and  benetits  that  you  (and  yow 
spouse)  expect  to  gel  If  you  are  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed, 
don't  include  information  about  your  spouse.  Answer  these  ques- 
tions  as  accurately  as  you  can  H  a  question  doesnt  apply  to  you. 
or  if  you  don't  expect  lo  gel  any  income  or  benefits  from  that  source, 
wnte  in  "O " 

44.  Check  "Yes"  if  you  or  your  spouse  is  currently  certified  as 
a  "Dislocated  Woriter"  tsee  page  t  f )  by  the  appr^^iate 
State  agency 

If  you  checked  "Yes."  you  may  be  asked  to  document  your 
status  (or  that  ot  your  spouse)  as  a  dislocated  worker 

Check  -No"  If  neilhe/  you  nw  your  spouse  is  certified  as  a 
dislocaled  woriter  Skip  the  rest  of  this  section 

Important:  See  the  laWe  on  page  7  for  the  kmdi  of  Income  end 
taxes  to  leave  out  of  Section  f. 

45.  and  45.  1 901  Income  eemed  from  work.  Include  wages, 
salaries,  and  tips  See  fcnportant  note  above 
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47.  lMi  «tbfv  UiiMt  locomt.  Wnla  .n  th«  total  amounJ  oi  oPw 
UUU)*  irtcori*  thai  ycu  fanj  yoar  spouu)  wQl  report  on  yoor  tMI 
IRS  Fwm  1040.  I040A,  «  t040EZ  indixSe  m\VM\  try)  dmd*(M 

m«ni  compensajton  or  any  iiKom©  mn  you  reportM  motMSlions  45 
and  46 

4«.  1W1  U.S.  mcoim  IM  10  bt  ptW.  WnJe  m  ihe  amount  ot  income 
lanttnatyooaiyjyourspousBeipeciiQp^iyin  »99t  M^KesureirMS 
*m<xint  (Jowi'i  inciy<Je  any  f-iCA.      einpJoyment.  or  otnti  taxes 

4».  iMInonUinMtincenw  and  ten^fNi  TtiOM  are  the  ume  types 
01  income  and  benefits  ttiat  wnte  asKed  lo»  in  questions  28a  ?8b 
26c  and?8d 

Stndlng  tn  Vour  Form 

»  yw  are  apfWy^ng  only  lot  Fed*  ai  student  aid  ottier  than  a  Siatford  Loan 
■  you  have  liroshed  the  appiK:«tK>n  DouWe  check  your  lo«ni  to  m»Ke  sure 
>t  IS  complete  and  aixiirate  B«  iuio  it  has  ihv  necessary  s»flnatur»s 

Put  the  l<xm  m  rhe  eriveiop*  ptovidwJ  m  iN.i  booiviet  Dool  sotxJ  nwey 
Oont  put  leilerv.  tat  rorMt  wort  „iflels.  or  any  eilM  maier»ais  m  the 
e<>vek)pe  Ttwy  viM  be  dMn&  jad. 

H  jfO«  afo  apptymg  lo<  mititutwnai  ^  $iaie  m  as  w*i  as  Federat  aid 
|lndud«>g  a  Sla  ff  Ofd  Loanj.  y  xi  may  be  /ftquwed  locCfnpl«tf  ihe  r<»niaining 
sectwffi,  ol  ih<6  loifp  Chock  your  hfioncat  aid  adnnnrsirator  to 
deternmie  the  schooTs  requirements 


No  Moremtn8,6005chooJidoiak«DwtinQoepjmoreolihem  Coniadyoof 
schooTs  hntnom  •«)  admristratoc  to  firvt  c»ui  wh<h  Federal  fvograms  vow 
Khooi  panic^ts  m 


This  booiuet  gives  >ouonjy  a  bnef  sonvnafy  ol  the  student  hnanciM  idproy  ami 
onered  by  the  u  S  Oepadmeni  of  Educanon  each  studeni  hnwKMri  ad 
prog»«m  has  rts  own  ipeoai  taaiixes  and  procedures  Yoo  can  oet  more 
information  irom  the  booWet  The  Mudent  OuWe:  FinineW  AkI  from  the  U.S. 

Dtpeftmerrtolldue«ten-OrMta,Loafte,endWof1i<Studr  IHt  W.  To 

Qer  a  tree  copy  wnte  lo 

Federal  Studeni  M  information  Genief 
PO  64 

Washington  OC  ?0O44 


Within  rowfWsiiweefcs  after  you  maim  yoorKym  CSX  (under  contract  to  the 
US  Department  of  E*>cationiw*Moj  yoo  a  BepontSAR)  On 

the  SAR  will  be  either  a  reduesl  tor  turtt>er  iniof  matw  or  numbers  caiied  a  f*eM 
aritMMei(PGi)andaPamKvCen«r(butlontFCl  We  use  formulas  eitab 
fcjhed  b,  to  ftgure  these  numbers  from  |^a  mtermation  you  give  ui  Your 
schooJ  or  the  U  S  Departmwit  ol  Cduranon  may  ast^  you  to  pofve  that  itm 
Hifoimaicn  you  >ve  on  yo  » dippiic4|ion  is  Irue 


PWoc»#d  Woikm  •  To  be  cofwdered  a  Otioctfed  weritei  youmusttie 
cuneiMly  certified  oft  one  by  a  State  agency  sucft  ai  your  locaJ  Er^y  ment 
Setvwe  at  Job  Service  This  certiiicalion  is  done  m  accordance  with  1  iite  tti 
olttie  Job  TitmoQ  Partnership  Act  A  distocated  worVe»  gerwratly  meii"S 
a  person  who 

•  has  b*en  tef  rrMnalvd  or  ta«d  ofl  or  has  recervrnj  a  noice  ot  termi 
nation  or  lay -ott. 

•  hasbeenterm.naieaorri3oeivedanot<ioH»rminat)onasa»osuil 
of  permanent  dosu'e  o<  a  piani  or  other  facility,  or 

•  was  s#M  emptoyed  (mciud-ng  farniers)  but  i$  now  uneriXJioyed 
becnusfl  o'  poo»  ecorvsmic  ^»ndl^ons  m  ihe  commimtty  or  a 
natural  d.'^vutijr 

ForelQA  Tei  Return  Jl  you  and  your  spouse,  or  your  parents  wo*i1  be 
IXogaUS  'ry»n»eiai  return  in  1990  {lor  exampte  ('uertoHicantjuliiers) 
loHow  thr  rsjfuctws  bekJw 

•  In qu«ilion ??  check  *»«bo»'cornpfeted  t990JRSForm  tO40' 
I'!  a  loretgn  lai  reiurn  rias  been  lil«d).  or  -eslimated  1990  IHS 
Form  1040'  (it  a  lore>gn  lax  rslum  wH  be  fried) 

•  use  the  tnformai'On  from  thai  tax  reiurn  lo  fill  out  this  lorm. 

•  convert  ell  fi{j«»es  to  U  S  dotars  uwngth^exchanoe'atethalis 
m  effect  today,  and 

•  fi«  out  the  '>jppJerTwiial  ln?orm,ii>on  (Sfclons  F  J ) 

liOai  Ouirdlan  A  leg^i  guardjan  is  a  person  who  a  coun  has 

■  appo<nied  to  bh  your  legal  guardian  and  this  legal  reiat»on»tiip  wVi 
continue  aHer  Jut>o  'iO.  |992  end 

■  dKeotsd  lo  suppw?  you  *rth  his  or      own  imatKiai  resources 

NiUM  A^MrtCtt/i  V  jri.  .1  Nativo  American,  report  the  amourji  ot 
income  and  9Mk  t  ove^  %?  000  pe»  mdivcjuat  payment  ttiat  you  ftnd  your 
tpouM  or  your  parents  rec»-vt«d  .n  1990  trom  the  Per  Capin  Act  or  the 
ftimw  ji  of  Jw^jment  Fur^ts  Act  li  J? .000  or  lets  per  individual 
payrrwrf:  w  is  received  »rom  e,t)ier  of  itiese  Acts,  don  t  report  it  Doni  report 
hjndi  recerved  a»  an  award  under  Ihe  Alaska  Nahv,)  Claims  SetHtmeoi  Ad 
or  the  Matne  Indian  Claims  SettHtment  Act  .  m  don't  repon  any  assets 
reowed  from  '»>e  i\(<tiAa  Naiivh  Claims  Setttemeni  Act 


ThePOitsanumbwthttienswhejneryoumaybeabiefofleiaPeJiQant  ft 
you  are  eh)Ote  kv  a  PoK  Grani  your  icNjo*  wwi  yf«  itw  nufr*^  to  determtne 
ifw  amouiJi  of  your  award  E  ven  ii  you  dom  puaWy  lo*  a  Pea  Grant,  you  may  st* 
<}«jaMy  tor  one  or  more  ot  the  other  federal  programs  Be  uire  to  ask  yw» 

(inaf*c«)  M  aonwMstrator  ii  yom  scNxX  needs  any  addrfionai  mtormanon  from 
yoj  for  ttwe  ottier  programs 


The  FC 1$  e  number  th*t  hefpft  youj  hnanc»ai  aid  a^mmstratoi  -^ermrte  it  you 
aro  awe  to  gel  one  ol  the  several  available  )ormsolass<stanc«  These  mchxM 
SuftojdLoan  SEOG  CWS  and Pertuns Loan  YOurschooiwiflusetNftnomber 
to  determine  the  amouni  ol  yo<jf  grani  loan  or  work  shxJy  award 


»  you  dorn  gel  J  SAH  wn^n  four  Jo  sii  weeks,  o^  ywi  need  another  cop*  ot  you* 
SAR  wnte  to 

Federal  Siudervf  Aid  Programs 
c«i  CSX  Commercial  SenocBH  rnc 
P  O  Boi  5M»e 
JadtsonviUe.  FL  32?0i 

0(v*rourname.addreu,soctaisacuntynamber.anddateofbirth  Besurato 
askioranottwoopyotyouflMl^SAfl  ifyour»M,cuhascfwige(isinoe 
you  sem  in  yotf  awai^affcun.  be  sure  w  grve  ui  ooth  your  oU  and  yom  new 
address  E)e  sure  lo  sign  your  letliir 


'  Oueihoos  It  15  IB.  )9  20  and?!  ashyoutomaheprofecuomtorihe 
upcommgyea  »  your  answers  to  these  questions  change  we«unw  you  re- 
ceive your  SAR  ai^  (hen  tee  your  ttnancMi  *d  ac^mrvstraior 

'  ThemcomeandeKpensesintermatooihatyOugwemusibeaocmale  They 
m4isimaich*hai«orwiabeooyoof  iWOmcomeiaitorms  if  you*  tinancaai 
ntuato^  has  lecenHy  chv^  cootaci  your  hnamai  aK)  adminntrator 
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Woi1(th«tt  #1 

1  00 

t  00 

♦  « 

«  w 

♦  00 

«  M 

Oit«f  UxaM  ncom*  (■hmony  rrctfv«d.  buw««t  and  laim  tnoom* 
Uptai  oans.  pvnwxii  annuM*  i*ntt.un«fnpioyiY^OOfnp«rulcn. 

•M  tfw  laMM  on  p«gM  t      T  mi  th*  tntmxttom  for  quMMn  24) 

♦  00 

«               w  . 

Mi    o(  ir»  nudtori  m  lh«  oAtmn 

■  .  .  00 

■  w 

•uiMM  iRS-HMiM  «]|UUmrK»  » tnoomc  (pivfTw.Ks  lo  IRA 
■nd  Ktogh  PUm.  mwnI  ptniity  on  tw^y  W)(hdriwi<  ol  MmQ% 

.  00 

.  w 

TOTAL  "  TMt  it  your  annvtr  (ev  quMtton:  fS4 

1  00 

iM  1  M 

Wort(thMt«2 

Amount*  trom  (R8  tax  forms 

ForquMttOAMd 
VtudinvSpouM 

Fo^nt  1040-(0ial of  ItfWI  24a        tr4  ?7  or  I040A 1^ 'Sc 

%  00 

t   w 

Eirnod  moom*  ci96H       Kcxm  I040  hn«  &7  or  i(MA  U^t  »k 

 00 

♦   w 

Unciivd  potctl    p*niK>r>$  itoni  Fwm  KM  lmv  16a  mirxif  I6t) 
VX}  1 7i  miOM  )  7D  or  I040A  bot  \0i  n*ntt  10b  «nd  t  f  i  mrms 
>  tb  (f  idudMig  'roiorv«4l*) 

Cr«4t  lex  FtdrV  Ui  OA  tpocKi  lutH  Irofn  Foim  1040  hn«  aO 

»  00 

.  w 

For«iOn  mcofflo  iictui^n  trvn  foim  2&&&-Knf  39 

.             ...  00 

i_  w 

rii  titmpt  tnlftsl  ircomo  hotn  fQim  1040  kn»  8b  Of  )040A-I*t«  0b 

i  00 

OttMT  UntaxMl  lncom«  >nd  8«n«mt 

Plym«r4«  lo  lix^ltitfrw)  p*otKV>  ind  Mtvtgt  piani  (pad  dtfoctty  oi 
inihhf4d  iTom  Mfrvioi}  (rxiud«  unMtVd  portioni  o4  40Hkl  and  40:t^b> 

.  ..  .  00 

•  ^  00 

WfOaf*  boooln  (iKCOpt  AFtX:  0«  KDC.  «rf<c^  ycu  «^OlAj  Mv* 
(•pOrttd  m  QuOfMn  2ab> 

.  .  ^  00 

.   w 

WofVffs  Co<nptnM)<on 

•              .. .  ^ 

•  ._  00 

VMvans  rvx^vduct^KyW  boi^iit  loct)  as  Dtalh  Ponton 
OoptndnCY  (  >ndo(i>n<y  Compontat^n  (DIC)  Mc 

.  _   00 

♦            .   00 

Hogvng  (ood  «nd  o(tw  bvmg  al^ancot  (ticAx^  itnf  kubcNtos 
loriow  Mxomo  hoowig) pafl  to n^OfTibofi  ol lh« m«M«fy  c«»Tjy  afxJ 
cftti  {mcludtng  c4tA  p«yfT)^  and  cis^  vUuo  ol  OtntfUil 

.  .  _   00 

•  00 

Cain  Wppon  0«  my  monty  PM}  on  youi          cicXxJog  (oppoi  Utyn 
1  non<v«(Odi«l  p«ieni 

xxxxxxxxx 

♦       .   _  TO 

AJno«ho*i/«ai«dtnoon^*ndbono*i1»  »oCh  ■«  BUc*  Lung  Bono*rtl 
RoluOM  AlMljnc*  unltxtd  pot«ni  ol  R»i>TT>od  RMirT)*n<  B«n«Mt 
or  Job  ri ajntng  Paltn•lS^C  Act  nor«ducat«n»i  btnofni 

.  00 

...00 

TOTAL  >  ThU  li  youf  wiwtm  tor  qxittlten:  t2M 

1  00 

md  %   00 

Dori'1  includ»: 

•  Social  MCutPtY                                                  >  Orftt  114  (Oppon  ottw  than  fPonoy.  rtOO<vod  from  ln«ndl  0(  roiotrvot 

.  Any1noom•l•port«^n^«*^>rtonI^tt6^r             .  vo»rft;<ttduc*ftor»*ib«it«<i(OiM.O«pfndr<iEduc«iw«A»»i*«^ 
.  Mo««y  rrom  itudoni  hnanoai  Hi                           VA  Vocih»Ui  RtnabMlhon  Prog>am  VA  Cor«rfaiK)fy  Bmfo.  ofc ) 

•  Food  »l«nv»                                                 •  •no*Ovtr'  ptnMrw 

Wa  utQt  yoo  fo  koep  m#s«  work»h««f5  Don  i  wod  them  m  wrth  youi  appiicttMy)  form  Yoo  mty  be  uktd  to  r»»or  to  them  laMr  to  venty  ih« 

infof  matK)o  on  your  apo4>cAt)on  \W  may  also  he^p  you  to  show  ih«l  your  SAR  la  •ccursi*  ) 
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HM'OflTANT!  It  Hi  ntWMtwy  fof  mqH  ippNosfil  to 

IM(MV9  fuN  COf^luiriil  SR  fOf  8tf  t9  tfKl  lOVtHullOMl  MMt 

tvtn  H  you  tr*  not  r«qu9rtd  to  do  to  tor  FMtral  ttudtfft 
•M. 


Soction  J:  QuMntood  Studont  Loan  mrofmatton 

An«Mfti>g  thfM  quMtion«  now  miy  avoM  unntceuary  Miays  m 
Qttting  ttM  fin«ndal  a)d  you  miy  netd  lattr.  Antworing  tt>« 
qutitiont  In  this  saction  (fc)M  nof  ooRimH  you  to  acctpt  a  loan,  nor 
dottiloua/aniMtttatyouaraaUgibiafofaioan.  h  simply  provtdas 
moat  oo)i#oa6  with  ttw  mfomation  thay  ne«d  lo  ofiaf  you  a 
cotnpWa  ptch^  of  financial  M  rasourcas  ttiat  you  can  eitttat 
aocapf  or  rtjoct. 

80.  Sattaxp<ana{ory 

Sla.  Add  up  all  the  Stafford  and  GSL  loans  you  hava  rec«ive<}  fof 
avafy  educational  institution  you  have  attended 

51b-  a.  Answer  only  lor  your  most  recent  Stafford  or  GSL  loan 

S2.  Include  loans  you  receded  for  aducatkmai  expenses  hom 
an  y  person,  governme  ntal  agency .  or  0  rgan  i7ation  e  xcept  ttte 
U.S  Department  of  EducBtion  or  MGSLA. 

S3..  S4..  88.,  86.  and  57  SeH  explanatory 

St.  Indicate  tt)e  month  and  year  you  expect  to  complete  me 
program  of  study  tor  which  you  are  seeking  this  loan  Do  rwt 
(ncHide  antlcipaied  graduate  study  or  eniollmeni  in  a  differ- 
ent program. 

58  Give  ttie  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  and  the  last  day 
of  the  endlf^g  term  you  plan  to  attend 

60.  Self  explanatory 

61  Refer  to  lt>e  Lender  Code  list  in  ttie  booklet  tf  your  lender 
does  not  appear,  write  in  the  lender^  full  name  and  address, 
and  leave  the  code  blank 

Soctlon  K:  Additional  Applicant  and  Spouaa 
Ififormatlon 

63.  and  63-  Self-explanatory 

64.  The  fifkanciat  atd  office  will  award  you  any  grant  arxi  scholar- 
Ship  aid(8)  to  which  you  are  entitled  To  fill  ilie  remainder  of 
your  financial  need,  a  serious  response  tiXSIcating  your  pret- 
erence  for  self-help  is  very  impdanl 

iS.  Self-explanatory 

66.,  67.,  66.,  60.  and  70  This  information  will  enable  the  linan 
aai  aid  office  to  more  accurately  detormine  tha  appropitate 
amount  and  type  of  self  help  for  you 


7V.  72.  and  73.  Self 'explanatory 

74.  Appteanti  (nterestad  in  being  considered  lor  tt>e  various 
Gram  and  Scholarship  programs  administered  by  ttte  Mitais- 
tippi  Poet-MCOTKiary  Education  Finandai  Assistance  Board 
should  indicate 'yes' to  this  question.  Mississippi  residency 
is  required. 


75    Enter  the  code  from  the  list  below  for  ttw  county  in  wtiich  you 
legally  reside. 


AMmt 

01 

2? 

4J 

Aloom 

09 

Hancock 

U 

turn 

01 

7* 

45 

BiDna 

K 

AIM 

04 

Mr* 

K 

Mvw> 

44 

^^ 

M 

H 

4} 

M 

BO*«V 

M 

27 

4C 

rM 

19 

«r 

a 

4f 

«) 

M 

01 

30 

M 
Si 

71 

1? 

10 

&? 

73 

!Y 

&9 

74 

•7 

N 

S4 

/s 

Ol 

t) 

34 

&» 

11 

H 

M 

77 

c«pl^ 

\b 

» 

PM 

sr 

7^ 

11 

V 

u 

79 

Onoki 

}? 

M 

St 

K 

fo*^ 

11 

n 

M 

vttoM^4 

|i 

It 

40 

»1 

U 

n 

41 

Seed 

&? 

OulorSlaii 

M 

11 

4? 

63 

76.  Setf-explanalory. 


M  /\l  J 

■ ;  H ;  ' 

^  • 

;-Af{  Afg  1  {  1  i  '    .  '  .  ; 

StaHord  Lome  are  low  tmsresl  loans  made  lo  you  by  a  lender  such  as  • 
bwk.eredH  union,  or  savings  and  ban  aiiociaaon.  VOUMUtTMMV 
TMS  MONEY.  These  lovis  ira  (or  both  undergraduita  and  fifaduate 
students  who  are  gotng  10  school  MisasthaH-tima  (Nel«' Thamtermation 
you  providt  on  ihn  term  serves  hvDPWPoses  h  ht^  MQSLA  dtltmna 
your  nted  lor  a  Sttttord  Loan  It  also  b^oxii  tht  appbc«tion  proem  Ba 
«ura  to  comptets  aM  questions) 

LOAN  AMOUNTS'.  The  academic  year  loan  hmits  are  i  $&.62&torih* 
rirsi  and  saeond  Itvat  undrgraduatt  study.  2  54.000  lor  subuquent 
Itveis  of  under^aduaie  study,  3  $7,500  lor  graduat*  and  prottsiionai 
ituOanTi  Tha  ageregaM  loan  timns  are  t  tl7.2S0  tor  under0raduatfi 
studanti.2  I$4,790tor9raduatsandprottt&ionalstudtrt!s(thisinc(ud*s 
undargraduata  bOfrowtng) 

NCKO  ANALYSIS:  AM  Stafford  Loan  anpiicants     b«  lubted  to  a 
snaiystB  Tha  loan  may  not  ba  mora  than  m««duca!tona)Si(panta&minus 
linancta)  aid  mmus  ttw  lamify  contributton  Th«  loan  amount  may  not  be 
mots  than  tha  amount  raoorrvntnded  by  9^  school 

INTIPICtT  RATIt:  The  base  rait  of  inttrsit  lor  Stafford  Loans  it  »nher 
7%.8%.9%orevtD%  Thamttrast  rats  IS  determmad  by  me  beginning 
enroKmanl  period  and  any  outstanding  Siafford  Loan  balance  Astudani 
wtw  has  an  outstanding  7S  or  9S  loan  wiH  contmu*  (o  borrow  at  mat 
inttraitrate  Tha  interest  rata  is  B%  for  panodsol  instruction  wDfChbogan 
on  or  afltr  Stpttmbar  13,  1963  Kor  new  borrowers  witt>  no  ouUtandir)g 
baianca  atlar  7-1-68,  tht  iniarast  rata  wt«  ba  for  th«  nrst  *  yttrh  of 
rapaymani  and  lOS  par  year  tharaatiar 

0MQINAT10N  PU:  The  Paderal  Govarnmani  chargas  an  OngmaMn 
Paa  tor  each  loan  {Ssbursad  Tha  fee  wiX  be  deducted  Iromma  proceeds 
of  tha  loan  bafora  the  lander  (Mttounn  the  check  to  the  student's  sctKVX 

PCMRAL  MTtPttST  KHCRTS:  tnterast  is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Oover nment  white  the  ttudeni  continues  to  be  enrolled  tn  school  at  leasi 
hatt-time  and  dunng  the  graca  pertod  0'  ^  student  c'ooseK  to  use  the 
g'ace  perKxf ) 
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MprtnM  tor  you  toimlM.  ilgn  tndwMloyour  (•ntMrb*^ 
btMnttorouTKhooi. 

AmiOVtOL»IOIM:  Lo«itvtnwtoWP««»P«)f«MinM.UvtnQt 
•ndlow«HOoMion«tndCf«Wunioc«.  AlMo(«»ioUtl«i^iainckHM 
inltwtAf4)he«)AntorF«dwtfandStiltStu^Aid(AFSSA). 
lunit  doM  not  rtquirt     Itrwtor  to  hofttf  tytry  rtquHl  aut^^ 

MfflOVCOiCHOOU;  Mort  aactt^^d  ooNo-.  uniycUBw.  tdteoH 
o(nor«k^indtradtaMlMhnK^tctiooUinm*U.S.aratii^  Som* 
•0uc«tioo«l  tnsttuwra  m  torwgn  oountriM  ar*  aito  alioKito 

IWAWfllTOf  LOAM  Tha»wd*<muil«)rt«amttondifi9»n«*^ 
«i(Nn  5  mOfKM  tfwr  CMOng  •(  tou)  haM-«rm  •hKfy  to  vrangi  tor  m* 

•nd  9%  to«n»,  paymantt  of  not  tou  than  $50.00  par  montti  mutt  bagm 
«itNn7nwtt»ahtrQractoabooOfoMainQa!laaalhaN.«^  Fo« 
7%  toani.  paymaoti  muat  bao»n  wNNnlO  mor»mt  aflar  graAMtion  or 
oaaaing  ai  laait  haH-tima  thidy.  Tha  uiuai  lapaymaot  partod  wki  ba 
^spreximataty  60  month*    Tba  maxJmum  rapaymani  parted  tt  120 

OtmtMNT  Of  MPAYMeNT:  Thara  arc  canatn  aulhofUad  pnodt 
durtng  «|4Kc^  a  atudam  may  quality  tor  a  diftnnanl  d(  paymarftt  ol  priTKi- 
pai  (te*i  arrwum)   Tha  ifudant  thouW  contact  lha  tar^dar  for  mora 

informat>oo 

Review  OP  REfPomiwunit: 

1  Tftaitudao?  mult  uiatt^  loan  furwhor^fy  lor  thaaducattofialaxparisai 
cnTf>adt>ylt)aichoor»linanoaiaidadminwtraTor  Tha  itudvnt  lacas 
proaacuT)^  tl  ma  lunda  ara  uiad  tor  any  othar  purposaa. 

2  Tha  rtudant  muat  raport  any  changat  in  itatua  linniadiiWy  to  tt>a 
{andar.  m  orriM  to  kaap  Itia  account  cvrrtm  and  to  pravant  a  poaaMa 
default  ThafcairKJudachanoa«mnama.ad*aai.ichooloran(0»tmant 
statua  Tha  iTudant  mutt  aniwar  promptty  any  quatttortnaira  Mm  by 
ttw  iandar,  Itia  ichool  or  It^a  ttata. 

3  Tha  ftudant  mutt  contact  ihalandaiwrttiin  5  rnonthi  attar  oaaiJng  10  ba 
at  (aail  a  haN'tima  itudani  TNt  must  ba  ttona  lo  arranga  tor  ttw 
rapaymant  0(  lt)0  loan 

WAIWMO  r»iuraiorapayttwieanw«ratuMtnanadmacra«tratmo. 
poaaibia  gMNnarK  ol  wapai-.  kan  on  propariy  and  poaalsta  iwgaHon 


,  :   Af  -  . 
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Tfta  MiuJai*pJ  Ou^artaa  Studant  Loan  Agancy  (MOSLA)  alto  Quaran- 
m§  team  m*d»  ondtt  iha  PLUS  and  Supplamantal  Loana  lor 
Studwrt8(SLS)  Programs.  Yoom«)rqo«»Hvtof»ca*ve«PLL'Sk>*n 
rf  you  a/a  the  ptrant  of  a  dependant  undefgrsdunte  student  or 
dependent  gredutte/protessional  student.  You  nnay  quality  to 
receive  an  SlS  if  you  are  an  independent  undergraduate  student, 
or  you  are  a  graduata/pfotasatonal  student .  I  n  axoepttonai  circum- 
stances, you  may  quality  to  receive  an  SLS  it  you  are  a  dependent 
undergreduBte  student. 

Tt^e  borrower  must  use  the  loan  to  pay  tor  Itw  studenfs  school 
costs  SubmlS8X)nollt>ePLUS/SLSApplJcatx)ninnowayassures 
Itie  borrower  o1  reoeMng  a  toan  The  school  must  certify  ttie 
student's  eligibtlily.  The  borrower  must  submit  ttw  comptetad 
App^tcatton  to  an  e^ibte  lender 

The  borrower  should  invest)gate  itie  availability  ot  other  forms  of 
hnanctal  assistance  (eg  ■  grants.  worK- study,  etc )  before  applying 
lor  this  toan 


Tht  iwona^  ^»IICtHon  fomKe)     be  -m  to  yoM  Wyou  r» 
•pondtd '^M"  to  quMHont  60x  and^  90.4. 

lUCMMUTV  fOR  A  fLUS  LOAN 

Nrante«oibWty(PLU8) 

To  be  an  eligible  paient  for  a  PIUS  Loan,  you  mutt  nfwet  the 
foltowing  requiremtrrtt: 

1.  Be  the  natufai  or  idopttve  mother  or  father  or  legal  guard- 
ian of  the  itudent. 

2.  Have  a  chUd  who  Is  eiTfoNed  or  accepted  for  ervoMmerMin 
a  degree  or  oeitiftoate  program  at  an  eligible  oducattorMl 
instnutton  patlidpattng  in  the  MliaiMippi  PLUS  Loan  Pro- 
gram.  IfyourchNdif  enroMedoraoooptodforenroimentln 
a  foreign  school,  he/she  mutt  be  a  national  of  the  UnHed 
States. 

3.  BeadttiervnattonaloftheUniledStateeorbeaparmanenl 
resident  wt*h  a  proper  visa. 

4.  Not  be  mdefauK  on  any  educational  toan  authorUed  under 
Tttie  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1 065.  as  amended, 
or  owe  a  refund  on  a  Title  IV  grant. 

5.  Have  not  exceeded  any  of  the  loan  Hm«ationi  of  the 
program. 

6.  Meet  other  elJgibmty  criteria  as  may  be  Specified  by  your 
lender. 

Student  Etiglblltty  for  a  Pwent  aa  the  Borrower  (PI.U8) 

To  bean  eHgWe  student  with  your  parentas  the  borrower,  you  must 
nwet  the  foHowIng  reQutrenwnts: 

t  Be  enroHed  or  accepted  for  eoroHment  m  a  degree  or 
certtficate  program  at  ^n  eligible  educational  instttution 
participating  in  the  Miasibsippl  PLUS  Loan  Program.  If  you 
are  enroHed  or  accepted  for  enrolhneni  m  a  foreign  school, 
you  must  be  a  natior>ai  of  the  UnKed  States. 

2.  Be  enrolled  as  at  least  a  hatt'time  student. 

3  Be  making  latfsfactory  academic  progress,  as  determined 
by  the  educattonal  mstitutton. 

4.  Be  a  citizervnational  of  the  United  States  or  be  a  permanent 
resident  with  a  proper  visa. 

5  Not  be  m  default  on  any  educational  loan  authorized  under 
TWe  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  ot  t965.  a?  amended, 
or  owe  a  refund  on  a  Title  iV  grant. 

6.  Have  not  exceeded  any  of  the  loan  limnaltons  ot  the 
program. 

7.  Meet  other  eligWlity  chteria  as  may  be  sped*^  by  your 

lender. 

eLWIBILITY  F0«  SUPPLEMENTAL  LOAMS  F0«  STUOEMTS 

(SLS) 

To  be  an  eligtWe  sludenl  borrower,  you  must  maal  the  Idlowing  re- 
quirements. 

1  Be  an  Independent  iridergraduate  student  or  a  graduate/ 
protesstonalstuMnt.or 

2  Be  a  depender.t  undergraduata  student  with  exceptior^ 
circumstance-j  as  determined  by  the  Rnandal  AW  Adnr>in- 
istrator 

3  Be  enroBed  or  accepted  tor  emollmeni  in  a  degree  or 
certificate  program  at  an  eHgibie  educational  institution 
part»cipating  in  the  Mississippi  SLS  Program  H  you  are 
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•wolltd  Of  acctpttd  for  •ofottmtnm  a  foreJfln  school.  ^ 
mutt  bt  a  nationil  of  ttw  UNttd  SUttt. 

4.  Boanro(MMitlM«ahDf.tim«6tudMt. 

5.  B«makinoMH»fictofy«c«Jtmtepro9fm.aj<^ 
by  mo  •<^tiooal  inamution. 

6.  BoacitUonMittoniiofmoUniifdSUtMofboapfrmarwm 
rtaWom  with  a  proptr  vlM. 

7.  NoiboindofauHoflany^ducttiooalloanauthorMundor 
TrtttlVofthoHighar  Education  Act  of  td65.  as  amtnM. 
or  owa  a  rtfuiKl  on  a  Title  IV  grant. 

8  Hava  rioi  axcMded  any  ot  tno  loan  Umitatlons  of  ttw 
proiyam. 

9.  Hav-j  your  9»giWity  or  inaH^Wy  (Mtrmmed  Jor  a  Pall 
Grant  and  Stafford  Loan  tt)rou9f>  a  DMd  analysis  tyiiam 
proeats«j  by  lha  ichool  you  plan  to  altw^d. 

10.  Maat  ottw  •lig«)Uity  crHeria  as  may  ba  ip^cmed  by  your 


LOAN  UlilTA1X)NS         Md  SL8) 

In  no  caia  can  it>a  amount  of  tha  k>an  approvtd  axoetd  tt>a  total 
•stimatad  cost  ol  attandanoa  minus  any  aatlmatad  financial  assia- 
ltnc«  from  otfw  programs.  Tha  actuaJ  amount,  up  lo  tha  maxi- 
mums. Is  Wad  to  tt>a  amount  tno  tendai  i^)provt8  or  ttw  borrower 
raquetts. 

Tha  annual  loan  «m«  on  PLUS  Loans  is  KOOO  for  aach  5  ident 
(With anag9regatelknrtof$2O.000pw child),  Thaannuaikv.iumii 
on  an  SiS  is  $4,000  (w*m  an  aggragata  HmH  of  $20,000.  which 
mdudas  any  portion  of  a  ConaoMatlon  Loan  that  tha  student 
raG«h«d  to  rapay  an  SLS).  ThMa  maximums  appfy  to  tha  antlra 
PLUSorSlS  Program.  H  you  hava  racrtvad  loans  from  mora  than 
ona  tondar.  yo-j  are  rasponsibia  tor  ansuring  that  aach  of  your 
landars  is  awara  ol  all  your  other  SLS  or  PLUS  Loans. 

INTCRCST  RATES 

Tha  PLUS/SLS  loans  hava  a  variable  intarett  rata.  The 
variaWe  interart  rate  for  any  1 2-month  period  beginning  Juty  1  and 
ending  Juna  30  aquM  the  bond  equivalent  rata  of  the  52  week 
Treasury  Bilsauctioned  at  thefinal  auction  held  prior  to  Junei  plus 
3.25%.  However,  the  rate  may  not  axceed  12%.  The  new  rata  wiN 
be  determined  by  the  Secretory  ol  Education  and  witt  become 
etfecthfeonJulyioleachyaar.  You  wlilraceive  notification  of  the 
new  reie  aach  year  The  intarest  rata  tn  affect  for  this  loan  will  be 
shown  in  the  Disclosure  Statement. 

GUARANTEE  I^E 

In  addition  to  the  Intarost  and  in  return  for  the  MOSLA'a  guarantee 
of  your  loan,  you  are  required  to  pay  a  one-time  guarantee  fee  for 
each  loan.  The  axact  rate  and  amount  of  thks  fae  will  be  shown  In 
your  Disciosure  Statement. 

LOAN  REPAYUENT  PROVISIONS 

A  borrower  under  the  PLUS  and  SLS  Program  is  required  to  repay 
the  lender  the  hj«  amount  borrowed  Including  the  interest,  interest 
on  the  SIS  or  PLUS  Loan  is  not  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Therapaymantpenodontheloanbaginsthedaytha 
loan  is  disbursed,  and  inieratt  begins  to  accrue  that  day.  For  a 
PLUS  Loan  the  first  payment  is  due  within  60  days  alter  the  date 
of  the  loan  is  disbursed,  unless  deferred  For  an  SlS  the  first 
payment  ts  due  wttNn  60  days  alter  the  date  of  the  last  disburse 


ment,  unless  deferred.  The  borrower  must  make  minimum  monthly 
piyments  of  $50  ($600  annuaHy)  lo  all  hoWeie  ol  PLUS.  SLS  and 
Stafford  Loans,  unleu  the  l>orrower  and  the  lender  agree  to  a 
lesser  amount. 

QaneraHy.  a  borrower  is  allowed  at  least  5  years,  but  not  more  than 
10  years,  to  repay  the  loan. 

•  The  lender  may  require  a  repayment  period  shorter  than  5 
years  if  this  Is  necessary  to  ensure  that  during  each  year  ol 
the  repayment  period  you  or.  rt  both  your  spouse  and  you 
have  Stafford  Loans.  SLS  and  PLUS  Loans  outstanding, 
you  and  your  spouse  pay  toward  principal  and  interest  at 
»a4st$600ortheunpaid  balance  of  aH  such  teansdnciuding 
interest),  whichever  is  less. 

•  W  you  quaHfy  for  postponement  of  your  payments  during 
any  period  described  under  DEFERMENT  in  the  Promla- 
sory  Note,  or  if  the  lender  grants  forbearance',  those 
periods  wiN  not  be  Incfuded  in  the  5-  ar»d  1 0  year  periods 
nientioned  above. 

If  the  student  to  whom  or  on  whoM  behalf  the  loan  was  made  has 
not  been  or  will  not  be  enrolled  as  expected  after  the  loan  has  been 
disbursed,  then  fun  payment  of  the  loan  is  due  immediately.  « the 
bonoww  dies,  becomes  totally  and  pennanently  disabled,  or  m 
cettaln  cues,  has  his/her  debts  discharged  in  bankruptcy,  the 
borrower/endorser  is  not  obligated  to  mane  further  payments  on 
tt>efoan 

ff  a  PLUS  Loan  is  obtained  by  hvo  parents  as  co-meiters  and  only 
one  of  the  borrowers  dies,  becomes  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  or  has  his  or  her  loan  obHgatton  discharged  in  bank- 
ruptcy, the '  *'  er  borrower  remains  obligated  lo  repay  the  loan 


Foltow  thete  metruettens  ta  mmM  tha  appHeatlen  process: 

1  OOfWTSUNOIISUlMrTTMSFOmiKPOIIEjANUAftYl.itai. 

2.  MamiuratinMOedsignMjresveonthtroim. 

3  OouOit  chtch  aN  (nfonnniion  Mak«  ftura  it  t«  correct  Mtkt&uroHii 
Mtyforead  Make  a  photo  copy  for  your  records. 

4  PuimtumpitMilgrwj  form  In  ttt«tm«top«  and  mail  {0 

MtuiuJppi  OuarantM  S(utf*nt  loan  Agency 
AFSSA  Prootwing  Canftr 
c/o  CSX  Commefcttf  S«rvtc«i,  inc 
P  0  BOk  32835 
JacMonvtHe,  FL  32^1 

5  Sand  MO  money  ■  pr ooMslng  te  free  to  you. 

6  SEND  NO  LEHERS,  WOflKSHEETS  OR  TAX  FORMS  IF  MORE 
INFORMATION  IS  NEEDED.  YOUR  SCHOOL  OR  MOSLA  WIU  ASK 
FORITlATER  SCNDJNQTHEMNOWWlLLDELAYPftOCESSlNG 

7  Put  iht  proptr  poitagt  on  anv«iop#  Tht  poetal  serviot  wiH  noi 
(Mfver  m«i  wnt^i  potiaga 

8  Kt«pmiibooWtttogM»wfiMth»fl?h#mit#ri*|youo»«3focofnpJerettv« 
•«*C»t»on  Tb«MQSLAofm«US  D«pttrtmtni  of  E<Juc«t«n  m«y  Mk 
you  Hx  •  cUnf)cation 
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INFORMATION  ON  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  AND  USE  Of  YOUR  80CUL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

The  Privacy  Acl  of  1974  requires  ttiat  each  Fecierai  »o»«y  that  asks  lor  your  sodal  a«urity  number  or  other  mforma. 
tion  muti  ten  you  the  foDowfrtg: 

1 .  its  legat  rtght  to  asK  for  the  information  ar)d  whether  the  law  says  you  must  Qive  it. 

2.  W^at  purpose  the  agerwy  has  in  asking  for  it  and  how  it  will  be  used. 

3.  What  oouid  happen  if  you  do  not  give  it. 

You  muet  give  your  social  security  number  (SSN)  to  apply  for  Federal  student  financial  ak).  The  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's legal  right  under  the  Title  IV  programs  to  require  thai  you  provide  us  with  your  social  security  number  is  based  on 
Sections4e4(a)(4)oftheHigherEducationActof1965,asafnended  The  SSN  is  used  under  the  Pell  Grant.  Supplemental 
Educational  Oppominlty  Grant,  and  CoHege  Work-Study  programs  in  recordirtg  information  about  your  college  attendance 
and  progress,  and  in  making  sure  that  you  have  received  your  money.  The  SSN  is  also  used  under  the  Stafford  Loan  and 
PerfOnS  Loan  programs  to  identity  the  applicant  lo  determine  program  eligibility  and  benefits  and  to  permit  servicing  and 
collecting  of  the  loans. 

If  you  are  applying  for  Federal  student  aid  only,  you  musi  fill  out  everything  except  questions  29. 30.  and  31 .  H  you  skip 
qjssiion  30  we  wtTi  count  your  answer  as  'No'  for  both  parts  of  that  question,  tf  you  are  applying  for  a  Pell  Grant  only,  you 
can  ^  question  5, 36  and  43. 

The  authority  to  request  all  otherinlormation{excepttheSSN)lsbasedons6Ctions4nA,4l1B.4liC.4l1D.4ltF.474, 
475. 476, 477, 479.  and  480  ol  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  This  Information  is  used  to  determine  the 
A\?oon\  of  Federal  student  a\6  for  which  you  may  be  qualified. 

The  Information  which  you  supplied  may  be  disclosed  to  third  parties  that  the  Department  has  authorized  to  assist  in  ad- 
ministering Federal  student  akJ  programs.  This  disctosure  may  Indude  private  firms  that  the  Department  contracts  with  for 
the  purpose  of  collating,  analyzing,  totalling  or  refining  records  In  the  system  and  who  are  required  lo  maintain  safeguards 
under  the  Privacy  Act.  This  may  also  be  accomplished  through  computer  matching  programs  such  as  the  ones  currently 
conducted  with  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  Immigration  and  NaturalHation  Service. 

Wewillprovideyourname,address.sodai  security  nurnber.data  of  birth,  studentaidindk»s.  student  st^ 
and  State  of  legal  residence  to  the  college(8)  that  you  list  in  question  29a,  29b.  and  29c  (or  its  representative),  even  if  you 
check  740"  in  queatton  30b.  This  information  will  also  go  to  the  State  agencies  in  your  State  of  legal  residence  to  help  co- 
ordinate Slate  fiPf  Tciai  aid  programs  with  Federal  student  aid  programs.  We  will  provide  cateulattons  and  detemilnaiion 
of  eligibility  to  the  agency  with  which  you  filed  a  student  aid  application,  or  another  similar  agency,  if  you  request  us  to  do 
so.  That  agency  may  also  release  information  received  from  the  Department  to  colleges,  State  Scholarship  agencies,  and 
loan  guarantee  agencies  that  you  have  designated  to  receive  information.  Also,  we  may  send  informatton  to  members  of 
Congress  if  you  ask  them  to  helpyou  with  Federal  student  aid  que8tk>ns.  Hyour  parents  o  r  your  spouse  provkJedinformatk^n 
on  the  form  they  may  also  request  to  see  all  the  information  on  the  application. 

If  the  Federal  government,  the  Department,  or  an  emptoyee  ol  the  Department  is  involved  in  litigation,  we  may  send 
information  to  the  Departm  en  I  of  Justice,  or  a  court  or  adjudicative  body,  if  the  disclosure  is  related  toflnanclal  aid 
other  conditions  are  me!.  The  infomfiation  may  also  be  made  available  to  Federal  agencies  which  have  the  authority  to 
subpoena  other  Federal  agencies'  records,  in  addition,  we  may  send  your  informalion  to  a  foreign.  Federal,  State,  or  local 
enlorcement  agency  if  the  Infonnatlon  that  you  submitted  Indkiates  a  vtolation  or  potential  violaiton  of  law.  lor  which  that 
agency  has  jurisdiction  for  Investigatton  or  pfosecuiion.  Finally,  we  may  send  lnformatk>n  regarding  a  daim  which  is  de- 
termined to  be  vaW  and  overdue  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency.  This  information  includes  kJentiliers  from  the  record, 
the  amount,  status  and  hisiory  of  the  claim  and  the  program  under  which  the  daims  arose 


Remember,  we  must  receive 
your  spplication  by 
May  1,1992. 
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STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


StkooiCodiUtt 


COM 

NAME 

CITlf 

CODE 

NAME 

cm 

0I7»S 

AdvHiM  School  of  Cdunnolofy 

Nuchez 

014374 

MUliulppi  Cdkfe  i>f  Beauty  Culture 

Laurel 

002396 

Akom  $mt  UntvcnHy 

tormin 

0O24I6 

Miistuippi  Delta  Community  Colkfe 

Moorhead 

0I1SI7 

AiTMtkin  BeMCy  Colk|e,  Inc. 

Oulfpon 

002418 

MUiiulppI  Gulf  Coail  Community 

Giulier 

AnM^Colk|c 

iackion 

CoUcfe.  JackMn  County  Campvi 

0I7326>I 

Amrncin  Coikge 

Vkkiburi 

002419 

Misiiulppi  Gulf  Cuait  Ccmmunlty 

Gulfpon 

Q25W'\  AmhcmC«f?erColk|e 

Ore«nwood 

College,  ieffenon  Divlx  Can^& 

G24996 

AikMlc  Career  intiltute 

Hanksburf 

002417 

MlMiiiipp<  Gulf  COait  Community 

f^rfciMton 

002397 

BcUMvmColkit 

JaiAion 

Colkfe,  Peitlntton  Campui 

002398 

Blue  Mounuin  Colk|f 

Blue  Mounuin 

002423 

Miuiuippi  State  Univeniiy 

Miuiuippi  State 

025M) 

Brock'i  HAir  Dniin  Coltcie 

Canhafc 

002422 

Miuiskippt  Unlvenity  fiv  Women 

Columbus 

025813 

CsfCf  Devetopmem  InMitute 

Gulfpoif 

002424 

Miiiiulppi  Valky  State  University 

litaBena 

024991 

Ciitcr  Development  InitUuic 

Meridian 

02590.^ 

Modem  Beauty  Col  lege 

Houfton 

016323 

Charm'i  Beauty  School 

Jack$4m 

016670-2 

Moore  Career  Colkfe 

Haltienburg 

01.^(902 

Otfit'  Beauty  Colk|e,  Inc. 

Oulfpon 

0166700 

Moore  Carter  Colkfc 

Jackson 

002400 

OvteColkce 

NewtiWt 

016670-1 

Moon  Caner  Colkfe 

Meridian 

002401 

Cothoma  CotramutHy  Colkte 

CUiiidak 

015771 

NIta's  Beauty  Collefc 

New  Albany 

02570»>l 

Coiwiercial  Drtvcr  IiMtinitt.  Inc. 

Gulfpofi 

015212 

Nonh  Miuiistppi  Medical  Ceniei 

Tupelo 

002402 

Coptah'UiKoln  Community  Colk|e 
"Creartoni"  Collete  oTCotmetolofy 

Weuon 

School  of  Medical  Technology 

01M3t 

Tupelo 

002426 

Nonheail  Mi»iulppi  Community 

Boortevilk 

0I433S 

Ma  Beauty  Colkfe 

Oreenvitk 

CoHese 

010063 

DtkaCaRerCoUefc 

Natchez 

002427 

Nonhwcsl  MiMiffippi  Cixnmuniiy 

Seniii>b(a 

002403 

Dtltt  Stale  Untvenity 

Cleveland 

Colkge 

016922 

DchaTachnical  Inttilute 

Cleveland 

01674.^ 

PaKa|ouIi  Beauty  Academy 

Pancigoula 

0226Q2 

Dleael  Drivinf  Academy.  Inc. 

Jackson 

0024.V) 

Pwl  River  Junior  College 

Poplarvilk 

OOiSSO 

DrM|))on't  Bu«tfle«a  Colk|e 

Jackion 

009221 

Philllpi  Junior  Colkfe 

Gulfpon 

002404 

Bait  CMril  Community  Colk(c 

DecKur 

011904 

Phillipi  Junior  CoHege 

JackKin 

002409 

Baat  Miisiulppi  Junior  Colkfte 

Scooba 

01 7007-0 

Phoenix  Col kp 

Gautier 

002405 

Baal  MUaiKtppi  Community 

Miyhew 

01 7007*1 

Phoenix  Cotkge 

Gulfpon 

Colteie.  GoUen  Trtan|k  Campus 

G04939 

Rice  Colkge 

JackMX) 

017190 

Finctie  Beauty  Colk(c.  Inc. 

Natchez 

G 13024 

Riky  Colkfe 

Coh-  nbu« 

015198 

Foaler'i  Cotmetotofy  Colk|e 

Ripley 

G 13024 

RikyColleie 

Grvenvilk 

014397 

Grenada  Beauty  Colkge 

Grenada 

G 13024 

Riley  Colkge 

Pskcagoula 

016Sn 

Hattietburt  School  of  Cotmetoloty 

HUlksburg 

002433 

Ruu  Coikge 

Holly  Springs 

002407 

HhMliJiMriorColkie 

Raymond 

016424 

Tht  Shirtey  Little  Academy 

Jacksoti 

002407 

Hindi  Community  Colk|e>Utica  Cunpus  Ullca 

of  Coimetoloty 

002408 

HoIfflHJuftkjrColkce 

Goodman 

015024 

Southeastern  Bapiiii  Coikge 

Laurel 

002409 

Itawamba  Communhy  Colkfe 

Fulton 

016860 

Southern  T^hnica)  College 

Jackum 

016093 

Jaciion  Academy  of  Beauty 

Jackton 

002436 

Southweit  MiMliMlppi  Junior 

Summit 

014976 

JackHn  Hair  Deiifn  Colk|e 

Jackiwn 

Coikge 

002410 

Jackun  State  UnlvenHy 

Jackson 

002439 

Tougiloo  Coikge 

TougtUxi 

014018 

kffie  Uks  Academy  of  Hair  Dejiifn 

Oxfurd 

016501 

Tupelo  School  of  Beauty  Culture.  Inc. 

Tupelo 

002411 

Jones  County  Junior  Colk|e 

FJtUvilk 

002440 

Unlvenity  of  Miuiiiippi 

Univemly 

016768 

Ugon'i  Coimetofc)fy  Colkge 

Cdnnth 

004688 

Unlvenity  of  Miiittsipp)  Med  Center 

Jackson 

016788 

Mainolla  Bib)cColk|e 

Kofciuikn 

002441-0 

Unlvenity  of  Southern  M'ulnstppi 

Hatttesburg 

002412 

MaiyHolmetColkfe 

WeuPMM 

0024411 

Unlvenity  of  Southern  Miumuppi 

tjong  Beach 

002413 

Meridian  Commun^  Colkfc 

Mcfidtin 

Gulf  Park  Cafflpui 

016401 

Milady'i  School  of  Co«metok>|y 

VIckiburt 

015779 

Vogue  Cotkge  of  Cmmelology  '22 

Jackson 

002414 

MiU«v«Colk|e 

Jackson 

025162 

Weaky  Biblical  Semmir> 

JacI  " 

0I21S6 

MiKiuippt  Baptist  Medical 

Jackton 

011461 

WeskyColk^ 

I'Toience 

Center  School  of  Radtolof  y 

002447 

William  Carey  College 

Haniesburg 

0O24iS 

MUstuippt  Co(lc|e 

Ctlmon 

002448 

Wood  Junior  CoHege 

Mtihiilon 
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STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Lender 

c 

ode  List 

COUK 

Name 

CITY 

CODK 

SAMV. 

CITY 

822649 

Bank  orBenoii 

H 

Hancock  Rank 

Guirr  i 

827K67 

Bink  of  Forest 

Forc'st' 

luka  Guaranty  Bunk 

luka 

818759 

Bank  of  HoUy  Spr\nf,s 

ri-*iiy  opiin^!k 

8 1467 1 

JKkson  USDA  Federal  Credit  Union 

Jackson 

806627 

Bank  of  Mississippi 

lupcio 

806695 

Kee.sler  Federal  Credit  Union 

Biloxi 

806621 

Bank  of  Morion 

Morton 

82^^01 

MCC  BmployecN  Federal  Cr  Union 

Ya/xx)  City 

8I484I 

Bank  of  New  Albany 

New  Albany 

831 770 

MESCE  Federal  Credit  Union 

Jackson 

'i265«7 

Bank  of  Philadelphia 

l^iladelphia 

8227^ I 

Magnolia  Federal  Rank 

Hattiesburg 

829272 

Bank  of  Simpsot)  Count) 

Ma^cc 

X06700 

Merchants  and  Fanners  Bank 

Kosciusko 

806639 

Bank  of  Wiggins 

WigginN 

mm  fill 

Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank 

Macon 

8IH819 

Batesville  Sccmiiy  Bank 

balcsvilic 

H(to7 10 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Rank 

laurel 

806647 

Canhagc  Bank 

Carthage 

K067 1 1 

Merchants  National  Rank 

Vicksburg 

820367 

Cili7cns  Bank  and  Trust  Comp.^iny 

Marks 

Millsaps  Cbllcgc 

Jack^iKi 

806651 

Citizens  Bank  of  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

8^hSK^ 

Mississippi  Post. Secondary 

Jackson 

806658 

aeveltnd  State  Bank 

Cleveland 

Education  Financial  Assistance  Roard 

828799 

Comntercial  Bank 

iXkalb 

St>67i  5 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

Corinth 

825497 

Covinglwi  County  Hank 

Collifiv 

Kl)fi7 

Niiiioiial  Bttnk  of  Coinniercc  of  MS 

Siarkville 

814108 

Deposit  Guaranty  Nahnnal  Bank 

JacksOfi 

806720 

Nev^  ton  Count)  Rank 

Newton 

827642 

Dixie  NatuHial  l.ilc  Ins  Compn-i) 

JsL'ksoii 

Old  South  FVdiTjj  Credit  Union 

Natchez 

820527 

First  Bank 

Magnolia 

Peoples  Bank  of  the  IXlta 

Indianola 

831167 

First  Columbus  Njiional  Bniik 

Ctduinbus 

S2(>fv44 

Perry  County  Rank 

New  Augusta 

820468 

Fir^t  Federal  Bank  Tor  Savings 

Coliiiiibuv 

K 26355 

Planters  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

fndianoia 

822569 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Uun 

{m't.'nwo<Hl 

S2(lK27 

Kichton  Bank  anil  Trust  Ciwnpany 

Kichton 

Association  of  GrecnwiKxl 

W>h735 

Securii)  Bank  of  Anioiy 

Amory 

806072 

First  National  RankofClarksdalc 

Clark  MlalL* 

826405 

Scnatobm  Hank 

Senalobia 

823003 

First  National  Bank  or  Luccdato 

l.uccthilc 

S2I55K 

Smith  Ci}iinl>  Bntik 

Taylor.sville 

K0668I 

Fir&t  National  Rank  or  Nc^^  Albany 

Nou  Alban\ 

«Of.73<> 

Slate  Rank  and  Truvt  Cntiipnn) 

RriHik  haven 

806682 

Frisi  National  Rank  of  Oxford 

Oxford 

st)fi74n 

Slaic  Rank  and  Trust  Conipan> 

Collins 

8205N8 

National  Rank  of  Picayune 

Pi  cay  u  Tie 

82 7 568 

Sunburst  Rank 

Grenada 

82.3109 

FirM  Nttionhl  Bank  of  Rnscdale 

Kusedale 

806728 

Ttw  Pctiplcs  Bank 

Ripley 

806673 

Fir&t  National  Rank  of  Vick^burg 

Vicksburg 

806723 

The  PeopIc^  Bank  and  Trust  Co 

Tupelo 

831694 

Rrsl  National  Rank  of  Wig^inv 

Wigt:in\ 

8n7:i 

Trustnurk  National  Bank 

Jackson 

8208.39 

PirM  Stile  Bank 

Holly  Spnngs 

806706 

Unisoiilh  Ranking  Corporation 

Columbus 

831575 

Great  Southern  National  Bank 

Meridian 

806616 

United  Soiithent  Bank 

Clarksdale 

829963 

Gul:*pon  VA  I'ederal  Cr  Uninii 

Ciulfpon 

-J 

-18- 
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Application  for  Federal  and  State  Student  Aid 
1991-92  School  Yoar  Stato  of  Mississippi 


miHi  you  ifi 

"You"  Md  ^our  en  Mi  tonn  ^ 

wys  fHMn  ttM  itudint  wtio  wtnti  iid. 

1.  Yournimt 

2«  Your  ptnnmwit  nMMng  ■ddmi 
(MH  ««  to  Mot  to  Mi  addriM. 
SMpiO«  3  tor  StttftCoontry 
iObrfvMlon>) 

1  Yotf  Wtrcfp0on«/; 
I  Q  Mr. 

»  a  Wiw.  Ms  .  or  Mr*. 

4.  Your  SWt  of  ;«gil  rnidtnot 

UJ 

Stato 

5.  Your  soci«i  Mcunty  nurnbtr 


«  '  '  '  M  »  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  M  M  I  I  I  I  M  U 

Ml  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  I 
NuTTtoto  and  S^n  (irwiudt  A^.  No.) 

I    M   I    I   I   I  I    I    I   I    I  I 

Ctfy 


7.  Ar«  you  ■  U.S.  emztn? 

I  a  Ym.  I  «m  ■  U  S  omxan 

?  a  No.  but  I  tm  an  tligtoto  nortcttxtn. 
($9sm9in$trvc«0fmcnpsos3} 

lAl   I    1   M    I  1   i  I  I 

1  a  No.  ntfthar  o(  tt^  abovt. 

tft9  ir)$trvctk>ntonpa(f9  3.) 

B.  Aa  o(  May.  ara  you  mantod? 

fC/WGft  orT/y  ont  box.) 

I  a  I  tm  not  marrtod.  (I  am  smgto, 

(«vorood.  or  wfdowod ) 
3  □  lammantod 

3  O  I  am  aaparaiad  from  my  ipoua*. 


''Mil 
Smm  ZIPCoda 


t.  \Mwiy«v«riiyoutoinoolaoainlMi^7 

(CNKkcnfycnsbox.) 

1  a  \ti  (rmst prsvMjf  an^nOsd  9all90§) 

i  a  Id  (pnaMbuaiyaniindMooaitfaj 

3  Q  2nd       4  a3fij     t  a  4tfi 

1  a  '  Sthor  mora  undargraduato 

1  a  fkw  yaar  or>duwa/pff»aaitofXt 

(bayortf  a  ttoohator^  dagr**} 
■  □  Cormxiino  gtadutta  or  protoutonal 

10.  WWyouhavtyour  %itB«chator'i(tooraa 
batertWy  1. 

□  Yh      U  No 


^TyoTSmrad^aa^vtyparto^quaa^  ^ .  gi>  to  Won  C 
tfXJ  fW  out  »w  OMY  Mid  ttto  WIflTI  «w  on  tH  rmt  <^(tto  fon^ 
(SUpquaalona  12throuoh  15.) 

H  you  anawarad  Tto' to  •vary  port  01  quaatton  11,  and  )^  ara; 


S#eth>nB:  StiKtont  Status 

Yaa  No 

11.  0  Wara  you  born  baton  Janua/y  1.1 □  □ 

b  Ara  you  a  vtiran  ol  ttia  U  S  Armod  ForoM?  U  □ 

c  Ara  you  a  ward  el  ma  oeuri  or  ara  both  your  paranta  daad?  □  □ 
d.  Do  you  havt  lagai  dapandanta  {ptm  thsn  a  ipouM)  mat 

ftl  tha  dafln<Mn  in  tha  insvucttona  on  pag#  47  □  Q 


•  UrmwTtodr«w(airvto.drvoroad.aapar«tod.orwido«ad)arMl 
wM  ba  an  undamouato  aludani  \n  iMl-OiS,  answar  guaason 

12.  (SMpquMwnl5.) 

•  Marrtod  now  or  wfl  to  a  gradmto/pratoaatonal  Btudam  in 
1M1-I2.  anowar  quaattoniS .  (SWpquatotona  12  through  I4a.) 


12.  Oto  your  parantt  ciaim  you  aa 

aninoem*tti«xamp(ion7            tm  No 

...miMifU  a 

...miWOYQ  Q 


(  Pnmorriod  UndorgrodMato  >t«doato  Oaly  t 


» you antwarad "Yoo* to aWior Q"***^ M 2. po to Sadton C.  wid fw ouiiha  QOLO  utd 


ma  WWTC  araaa  on  ma  rait  el  mo  torm  (SOp  qua<6on«  13  mrough  15.) 
n  you  antwarad  Ito'  to  bett  yaora  in  QuoaVon  12.  antwar  quaaWon  13  batow 
13.  Baglnnlng arith iho  1M7-M achool yaor, you U raoohrad Ftdaroi Mvdam old.  rC^ae* onyono box  a,  b,  e.  Aors.      intMtont  on ptigs 4.) 

0.  U  inthalW7-Miohool  b.  a  iomaiSM-Nachoo)    c  □  fn  tha  iMft-OO  achool    d.  □  in  ma  1WD-91  achooi    0.  Q  in  naNhar  a.  b.  c.  or  d 

yoar  (Anawor  14e 
botomr.  ^  I4a.l4b. 
I4d.and14«.) 

4r        ^     4-  4-  4-  4- 

l4o.  Did  you  hav*  total        I4b.  Did  you  lukvo  totai  i4e.  Did  you  htvo  total  14d.  DU  you  hava  total  i4o.  Did  you  hovo  totai 
raaouroaa Of  14.000           raoouraaa elM.OOO            rotouroaa el KOOO            raaoureaa o«  14.000  rooeuroaa ol  $4,000 
or  mora,  not  nciudino           or  mora,  not  mduttng           or  mora,  not  mdudhg           or  mora,  not  inchidina           cr  mora,  not  indudna 
 "                porwiti' Hfpon                poranli- aupport  porann' auppOd 


yaar  (Anawarl4o 
haiaw.  Sl(ipi4b.i4c. 
I4d,andi4«) 


yoir.  (Anawor  14b 
bolow  Siup  140,14c. 
I4d.andl40.) 


yoor.  (Anawar  144 
bolow.  Sk^  i4a.14b. 
14C,  and  140 ) 


(Anawor  i4obalew 

Sktp  140.146.  I4e. 
widl4d.) 


partntt' auppon 

Yao  No 

...InlMfT  a  U 

...inlMft  a  Q 


pofanti'  iuppon 

Yaa  No 

.„lniMi7   □  U 

...inlMT?  a  a 


raa  no 

...miNTt  a  a 
...miMBT  a  a 


.mii 
.mil 


Yaa  No 

a  a 
□  □ 


...biit 
...In  It 


Yaa  m 

□  Q 

Q  a 


>  Hyouanawarod'^*toaMhoryaarinquaatton14o.  14b.  14c  I4d.  or  l4o.  go  to  SocttonC  and  Moul  mo  OOLO  wid  ma  WHm  ma  on  ma  raa(  04  ma  torm. 

>  HyouanawarKj'*Yao"tobothyaorainquottton  140, 14b,  l4c.14d,or  14o,90to  SoottonC«idMOut  moOflAY  andma  WHniwooaonmaroatolma  torm. 

fMorrlod  or  Qrodnof /Frofoooioaoi  ftf  doato  Only 


15.  WM  your  poronts  doim  you  aa  an  Tao 
inoomt  lax  examption  in  lMl?  U 


Ifyouanaworod'Yoo'toquatltonlS.QOtoSocaonCondMoutma  OOID  and  ma  WHTTl  vaaa 
or>  ma  rati  el  ma  tomn. 

H  you  anaworad  "Ho"  to  quaaflon  1 5,  go  to  Socton  c  Md  IM  out  ma  OfUY  and  ma  WHTTt  araaa 
on  ma  ratt  ol  ma  tomn 
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Section  C:  HouMhotd  Information 

PARENTS 

II.  Mtial  it  your  pirtnti' currtm  mariiAi  iwut? 
I  Jiingi*  9jMpirMd 

17.  WfiM  M  ycuf  pvfnti' SUM  ol  ttgtt  rMtdsncA? 


II.  Numbtr  ol  f»T«y  rmrrtmt  in  1991-82  111 

(A)N«yt  inoMt  youTMlt  (tnt  fttudtnt)  intf  your  partntt 
irvUi  your  ptrtrw' ottw  cM*«n  and  olhtr  pMplt  oniy  rt  ihty 
mMt  Vit  <MMton  In  Iho  inttructiooA  on  ptQt  5.) 

II.  Nun««ofoolt9»MudMilnl99l-99  LJ 

(0(  ttw  nunftor  m  19,  «nt»  in  ih«  nuffftor  o«  (AfflMy  ffltn««r« 




•TVOOfr(i9POU8E) 

>Mi»iiqtlKWyrmfWbwt<nlWl  9g  LJ_J 
(Mii^«inGM»y«m«V)dyouf  ipouM  k>ckK)«yoi)( 
In  9w  imkudtant  on  psQi  5) 


tt.  Nwritttr  ol  cdMp*  iHiMi  m  (991-9?  LJ 

(0(  tto  nurr^  in  SO.  ^mn  m  nun^tr  ol  timi!y 
imrT^oiiiirwiMlboinooltotMfmhaHnma  incKxte 
yourMN.) 


StctlonD;  1990  Incom,  tamlngs,  and  l)tn«fltt 

(You  muMi  see  ttw  mstrvctiona  for  income  and  Mvoc  that  you  s/>owW  9xcfu<ie  from  quvsttons  24  inroKign  r8  ) 
22.  TNi  lollowtng  1990  U  5  tnoomd  tOi  hgurM  vt  from 

EvtryoM  mu>t  fill  out  iht  Stud«nS 
(A  SpouM)  column  btlow. 
STUDENT  (A  SPOUSE) 

{Cf>9Ck  only  one  box ) 
1  J  •  oempltM  1990  IRS  Fotm  tO40E:Z  v  1(H0A  (Go  lo  23  } 
3    I  a  compMM  1990  IRS  Fotm  Y040  (Go  to  2.1 ) 

3  ■  an  ttumattd  1990  IRS  Form  iO40FZ  Of  I040A  i3o  to  23  i 

4  J  VI  MbmaM  )990  IRS  Form  1040  (Go  \o  23  i 
s  J  A  tax  f«ufn  w»M  not  b«  tiW  iSWip  lo  ?e  i 


PXRENTS 

«   ■aooinpMtd1990:rtSForm1040EZorl040A  (Ooto») 

.   t  a  oonyia^ad  19C0  iRS  Form  1040  (Go  to  » ) 

3  jV>i«Xk«MJl990tRSFonn  1040EZor  1040A  (Ooto») 


1 990  m&  Form  1040 


a  tlx  ratum  wii  not  ba  Nad. 


(Goto  23) 


23. 
24. 

28. 

26. 
27. 
21. 


(990  tofal  numbr  of  axampdont  (Form 
1040-ima  6a.  or  1040A>lkw  6a.  1040€? 
Mart,  laa  inttnjcwns  on  paoa  6} 

1990  MifitM  Qroas  Ineoffla  (AGl)  Form 
1040  lma  31.  1040A  hna  16.  or  1040EZ- 
Kna  3.  or  MO  mttnxwnt  on  pagos  6  and  7 

(990  U  S.  mooma  lax  paid  (Form  1040- 
\m  47.  l040A-t«na  25.  or  1040EZ-iin«  7} 

1990  tnoonia  aamad  From  wortc  FaYfMK 

1990  tncoma  aamad  from  wofV  MoHw 

1990  uniaxad  mcoma  and  bana^ts 
(yturty  tottiB  onty) 

2ta  Social  sacunty  banaftts 


>  23     I    [  I 


..00 

-00 
,00 

>00 


24.  $. 


25.  $ 


StudoT'i  26.  $  ^ 
Spouse    27.  $. 


28«  $ 


00 

00 

00 
00 

00 


21b.  Aid  10  FamAat  witt^  Dapaodant 
CMdran  (AFtX)  or  ADC) 

2$c.  Ch4d  mppofi  raoa«vad  tor  an  ch4idf8n 


.00 
-00 


28b.  $. 
29c  $  , 


00 
00 


28d.  0<t>8r  unUxad  ncoma  and  ban*frt« 
from  wodohaal  92  on  paga  12 


.00 


2M  $ 


MS-21     '  2 
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Section  E:  Coll«9«  RtltaM  and  CertWeatlon 

29.  Whalco)l«Q*{t|<}oroup'inloooto^199l  927 


I  m  M-U . 


■  □ 


b. 

CM* 

LllluJ-U 

SlrM(Ad»til 

  □ 

5w 

c. 


•u 


-  □ 

imtg  7« 


90.  i  Q)rt  CSX  pcfmiiMn  10  Mnd  itiformaiion  tronn     Kxm  and 
additions  «nd  correct^i  to  tttat  mformi^on  to 

ft.  Theu.S  D«panmtni  ol  Educilion  i  U  Ym  i  J  No 
(Answ«r  "Vm"  iI  you  want  to  bt  coniKitfad  kx  Fado^al  iludcni  aid. 
a  'No*  rtsporiM  wi^l  prtvt nt  you  from  rtcf  tying  PtH  Oramt  conMttri- 

(ton ) 

b.    Th«  co^legtB  usitd  m  n»m  29  on  m«  (orm  and  o(t>«(  ooiMM  I 
may  tater  tndcalt  than  may  atttnd      r  J  Ym   3  dl  No 

e     Th«  Finanoal  Aid  A^t ncm  an^or  df  itgnalad  QuwanKx  m  my 
Mat*  1  □  Ym  l  J  No 

31 .  I  t'-v*  (he  U  S  Dtpanrntnl  ot  Education  p«f  rmsson  to  s«nd  lamty 

and  Itnanciai  mfotmation  Uom  this  form  io 

a.  Tha  rmancial  Aid  Aetncits  in  my  Siatt  t.  J  Ym  l  J  No 
(AnsMting  "VM"  to  Itus  ilem  givas  patmiuion  tor  tho  U  S  ED  to 
loma'd  your  data  to  Staits  You  may  n«od  to  comptoia  tht  otNK 
it9m$  in  ofdar  lo  ba  con»idftfed  tor  Slatt  und  coiiagt  hnancial  aM ) 

b.  Th«  coii«9as  itstad  (or  ds  fapresantaiiva)  in  itam 

1  J  Ym  l  ;j  No 

32.  Chtck  this  box  (1  you  giva  oetective  Servtco  pormsston  Id  rag*|ttr 

you  ISm  instructions  on  page  8)  t  J 


00      9tt  [yoot  Nn*/^         >^t  m«y     Ocr«0  M  CVtRTOM  drVM  MFOMMTKM  OM  1M  POMI  HUtT  HON  OtiOW  V  YOU  DONT  IIQN  TM  rOMl  IT  WLL  M  MTlWU 

UNP«OCCtS<D 

3  Dtta  Comptttod 


Sign  I 
2 


Shideni 
Stud«nrs  bpousft 


Fathtr 


Mothtr 

ATTENTION 


Month  Day 


Yaar 


J  IMI 
J1M3 


H  you  ara  fWtng  oul  IIM  <K>U>  and  WHTTE  iriM.  you  «W  nood  (e  rttar  10 
Soctlon  0 10  ootnpMa  wertiahoot  #3A  bo<o«.  Tha  worltalwol  ttN  yow 
wftothof  you  Rwot  M  ou(  tho  SuppliffloncaJ  fciloonaWod  (Socvoni  F 

ttKOUfih  I). 

WOnKSHCET  MA  FOn  THE  SMrUFIED  NCCD8  TEST 

1.  Did  or  wii  you.  your  spouia.  or  your  parents  fDa  a  1990  IRS  Form  1040? 
(Dofls  nol  include  t040A  or  1040EZ  ) 

□  Yos  (Fill  out  S«ct)Ona  F  through  i ) 

□  No    (FiU  out  tt>t  ratt  of  IMS  worXshatI ) 

C,t)^k  'Yss'  it  a  iore«on  or  Puarto  Rkcan  tax  raiuin  was  or     bt  tBad 

S  00  >  


W  you  aw  yry  wOhojaM^ 


W0WC9HCCT  tMI       THI IMMJMO I 

1.  Dtdorwftlyou(oryouripouM)«iOiM0IR8Forml04OT 


(Dooa  not  incfudt  1040A  or  1 M0E2.) 
UYaa  {Fiou(8oc«orwF»NMBn>) 
QNo  (FRovtttwrttlottiliWMtahoM.} 


CtwcK  "Yai'  rf  a  (oroipn  or  Puorio  Mbon  tax  rotuma«  or>ii|l|r^ 


Ineom*  trem; 
2a.  OutstK>n24 

on 

2b.  Quasiions  26  and  27 
(us«  only  H  you  Ian 
OuaMton  24  bUnh)     $  _ 

3.  Write  in  iti«  lotai 
Of  ooiumn  A  and 
column  B  antnat 
trom  C3uastk)n  2 


ttthalMaifromlina3isl1S.OOOor  . 
studtm  aid.  mail  tha  form  Vou  do 


00 


J 


Si.  Ouatiyv>24 

on 

n.  OutMtona  26  and  27 
(uaa  only  M  you  Wt 
Quac&on  24  bfanK) 


Iota. ai4 you va Mptytru on(y tor Fadorai  N ttia M Irom hr^ 2a or 2b ta t1lill|<w IM  «d mo 


ayouio)  MaNtha 

N  tt»  loM  from  !«•  1  a  HMOl  ar  Man.  you  immi  m  out  Saeaens  F  tmugh  i 

MPORTANT:  N  you  wwMft  apply  tor  tiaw  Of  maouaonai  aid.  ai  Mi  ai  FfOern  aid 

(nPhjAno  a  StaMord  Loan)  you  may  bt  toaiw^d  to  coffp*tti  ot »» t»wain«ifl  Mctona 
oitMitfm  cr^w<ryourhnanciaiM0»OfT>rtrt*to*toda<afww»a itfiootf»qur>m«^ 


■  MtMtf  Hm  laa  fa  ar  ft  ki  9tMM  •'MMb 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  INFORMATION 


Section  F:  1990«xp*ntM 

$9.  1990  m«dic«l  «tf  (MnUl  txp^nsM  not  pttd  by  tntarinc4 

34.  1990  ■temicnary.  )un*qf  Hgh.  md  htgh  wchooi  tuHton  *v 
mctom  cMdran' 


PARCNTS 


34a.  Amount  pM  <Oon1<ncMt 
tuition  paid  tor  th«  applicant } 

34b.  Pof  how  many  dapandanf  cMdran 


_.00 


..00 


u 


Sfctlon  Q:  AtMt  Information 

N  ywt  ara  OMMlMkii  IM9  pcQai  yau  i 
out  tha  atUtafil  (ft  apoma)oo<uwn 

MMfM 

liOW. 

PARENTS 

STUDENT  (ft  8POU8E) 

35.  Ii  amiat  <H  yoiif  paranu  a  dupiaoad 
homamaktf 7  (Sm  ifw  insfnietons  on 

jYa« 

35.  Ara  you.  or  IS  your  ipouta. 

a  dtsptaoad  bomamakar^  jYts 
rSaa  Aa  tnafrucftont  on 

39.  Wrtte  in  tha  age  ot  your  Odar  pveni 

L-U 

36.  xxxxxxxxxx 

WhailaMwo 

ittiMday? 

^Mmi  ta  Qwad  on  llT 

Whal  la  n  aofttt  today?    What  li  omm 

donH? 

37.  Cash,  savings,  and  chacking  aocoums 

$  

 .00 

xxxxxxxxxx 

37.  S                   00  XXXXXXXXXX 

38.  Horrw  (neniefs  wnte  to  '0  '\ 

s 

.00 

I  .00 

31.  5                  .00  $ 

.00 

30.  Ottiaf  raai  at lalt  and  inyvtlmante 

s 

.00 

%  .00 

39.  $                  .00  $ 

00 

40.  Bu$ina«s  and  farm 

% 

.00 

$  .00 

40.  $                  .00  $ 

00 

41.  Doas  any  pad  o4  rttm  40  induda  a  farm? 

J  Ya« 

J  No 

41.  J  Yaa         J  No 

Soctlon  H:  Your  votorans  oducfitlorail  bofwfiti  por  month  (for  the  student  onl/i 

{Hfoutn  coiwpiatlng  ftia  p»g>.  yo«  muat  anawat  qMaaMan  41.  Hyauara  Cxp«ct«d  Amount 

mting  out  tha  OMY  and  lha  WHm!  araaa,  you  mual  alao  anawar  «iaatlon  4S.)  Juty  1, 1091  IhrauQh  Jurw  30, 1092 


42.  Ytxif  vciarani  Dep«ndan»  EducationaJ  Asaitianea  Program  baftafiit. 


42i.  Amount  parmonrh 
43b.  Numbar  of  mor>ths 


..00  a  ntonth 


months 


jOOtmonti 


Soction  I:  Expoctad  1991  tsxablo  and  nontaxabia  Incoma  and  banafita 

(You  imM  see  me  inshjctions  for  income  and  taxe$  ttttt  you  should  exclude  from  QUMffons  45  ttirough  49 } 

N  you  ara  luinilallim  IMa  pipa,  you  mutt  tM 
out  tha  atudam  (ft  apeuaa)  eelufnn  baloar. 
STUDENT  (ft  SPOUSE) 


44.  It  aithar  cA  yoor  parann  eartWad  at  a 
ditlocaiad  wotXar  t>y  tha  appropnsie 
agency'^  (See  ffta  trtslnxtons  on  pag^  to ) 


PARENTS 
J  Yai 

J  NO 


44.  Ara  you.  oi  it  your  ipouta.  j  Yes 

uaiUKaJ  as  a  dwiocatad  wortier  ^ 

t>y  (ho  appropnala  aoarx:y''  ^  ^ 
(See  ma  mstrucrtons  on pega  io  i 


45.  1991  tnconvi  tamM  (rem  worii  Father 

46.  1991  inoomQ  aam«d  frofn  wofl^  Moth«' 

47.  1991  ott)«r  tatabie  tncoma 

40.  1901  U  S  movTW  lax  to  be  paid 

40.  1991  nontmxabit  <ncom«  «nd  tjenaftts 
(See  instructions  on  peget  to  »na  1 1 ; 


,00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


Studani 

45. 

$ 

Spousa 

46. 

47. 

$ 

45. 

$ 

49. 

$ 

,00 
.00 
.  00 
_00 
-00 


it  you  are  appiying  oo4y  for  Federal  student  axl.  you  have  ttmshed  the  appiicatKX)  RechecK  your  appiicaiton.  nMkfng  aura  you  ] 
hivocompMadSMttonE.  MMMhe  AFSSAto:  CSX  Comnnercial  Services.  P  O  Box  52835.  JacKsonville.  FL  3220 1  I)  you  j 
desire  State  arxJ/or  instrtutional  assistance,  see  page  13  for  instructions 


>.  JacKsonville.  FL  3220 1  DyouJ 


U 
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APPmONAL  INFOBMATIOW  WEEDED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
Section  J:  QuartntMd  Studtnt  Loan  Information 


N.  If  HtMonii  aid  it  raquirtd.  would  you  lika  10    oonMd*r*d  tor  a 
•   iMw^SutffcwdLoan?  i  □  Vtt  ;  J  No 

b.  Amount  RequMM  t  .00 

e.  Parent  Loan  (PIUS)?  i  J  Vm  ?  J  No 


d.  Supptoowtui  Loan  for  StuMTAi 

(SLS)7 


□  Vat  9  a  No 


81    Havf  youhadpr«vtouaSultordloftn(&)(KxmerlyGSL)? 

I  Q  Vat  2   □  No 

(N  Tto*.  aup  10  QuMton  U ) 

a   What « Itia  totat  baUmM  on  ALL  your  Stafford  Loans? 

$  00 

(H  ■0'.  akip  lt>«  rama^  Htma  m 
quarion  and  go  to  quattion  52 ) 


b  What « tha  total  rvmnrwg  unpaid 
ba(«nct  on     moat  rac«ni 
StafterdLoan' 

e.  What  a  Itw  M»r«)it  rata? 


e/10%  □ 


d   What  was  9)t  toan  (aorollinaol)  panod  on  your  moit  rtoftnl  loan? 

^  LU  19  LiJ    LLJ  ia  I  I  I 

Uofttn         Ya«  Morvth  Y»v 

a   What  was  your  yaanncoHaga  on  your  moat  racantStaftord  Loan? 


1  a  Fraahman 

2  J  Sophomora 
]  a  Junior 

4  a  Santor 


■  O  1 1t  yaar  graduata  prol«u«nal 

f  Q  gnd  yaar  graduaia  protoanonal 

ft  U  3rd  yaar  graduaia  protoMioruJ 

9  O  Bayend  3rd  yMT  graduafa 


i  O  Stfi  yaar  unrtorgraduala  prolaatonal 

92    Do  you  hava  any  aducationai  loans  othar  thvt  thoaa  tnciudad  m 
quaationSia?  i  Q  Vaa  i   Q  No 


H  'Ym*.  wtiai  tha  total  unpaid 
baianoa  o(  thata  toana? 


$3   Hava  you  tvar  dalaunad  on  a  pravioua  PmMr%  (NOSL).  Stoftord  (GSL). 
FtSL.  SI.S.  or  PLUS  toan? 

1  Q  Vat  2  Q  No 

54   Do  you  owe  a  rafund  or  rapaymani  on  a  hadarai  or  Staia  gram? 

1   Q  Vat  3    Q  No 

58    Hava  you  tv*r  filad  oc  ara  you  currantty  Nwig  for  btnknjplcy? 

t  Q  Vaa  2  Q  No 


56  Srudanfihomaia»aphonanon*«f{  ) 

57  Studanrt  dnver"«  hoaoM  numbat  


iMuad  by  tha  stalt  ol    |   |  | 
Stata 

56   Enttf  tha  month  and  yaai  you  axpoct  to  oompiato  tha  aducattonal 
program  tor  wt>ch  thts  toan  « taouaatad 

LU  '«LJJ 

Moniti  Yaai 

59.  Ptnod  o(  tnrottmant  durtng  1991-92  acadamtc  yaar  lor  wMch  loan  ta 
roquatltd 

I  I  I.J  I        I  I.J  I  I 

Month        Yav  Month  Ya«r 

10   StwtonfaanroRmantitatus  during  1901  •  1902  acadamtc  y«ar 

1  □  FuM-tima 

2  (J  Not  tuR  ttma  but  al  laait  han-ttma 

3  Q  LtM  than  haK-hma 

61    n  you  hava  had  a  pravtous  Stafford  Loan  or  hava  aka«tfyidantrfiad  a  landar 
you  dasira  to  u«a.  tntor  tha  tondat'i  nama.  addraaa.  and  Landar  Coda  ((t 

knoMm). 


Larwlar'i  Nama  - 
Ltndar-i  Addrau: 


I  I  I  I  I  I  i-i  I  I  I  I  I 

Lanoar  Coda  Subooda 
(fl  applcabla) 


Soction  K:  Additional  Applicant  and  Spouaa  Infonnatlon 


Did  you  graduate  from  Ngh  ichool? 
R  yta.  what  yoar? 


I  □  Vaa  2  □  No 


Lttt  aM  coHagH.  unvarsmtat .  lachntoai  or  propnatary  Mt^s  you 
pravtousiy  attondad 

Yaar  Anandad 


19  1 

19  LU 
19  LU 


64.  What  Kind  of  aalf  ha^wili  you  accapt?  (ChacK  only  ONE ) 

1  J  Pan-tKna  worti  only 

2  Q  Long  torm  loan  only 
i    J  Both  loan  and  worti 

I  U  pratarworti 
3  Q  prafartoan 

68.  In  what  lypa  of  dagraa  program  wM  you  baanroltaddunng  tha  1991-92 
school  yaar? 

t  □  AiaocuM  Oagraa  ?  Q  Maatara  Dagraa    a  3  Cartihcato 
4  J  Bact^or  Dagraa    i  □  Dooorata  ■  U  Non  Dagraa 

7  Q  Olhar 
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M.  MoiMtifixiflnbtrafhourB)«u««b«inroladlortwltrn«youart 
ra^McMng  aid  from  Ml  oalto»?  (Marti  an  thai  an'y ) 


TERM 

Shrt 
or  law 

6  1 

hourt 

9'  11 
hours 

I2hra 
Of  inofi 

t. 

1991 

c. 

1M1 

-Fai 

IMS 

-SprinQ 

f 

Sumnw 

• 

1M8 

ind  Surtviwr 

1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

•T.  A»  you  (lha  itudart)  cufrai%  tmp*or«d' 


□  Vaa   r  Q  No 


a.  KoufS  paf  woak; 

b.  MonMy  Qrou  tfwome  t. 
c    YoiK  Oocupation/Empioyaf 


d        you  oontlnua  lo  wkxK  <or  lh4  eniptoyer  dixlng  th*  IWI-K 
ichooi  yur? 


M.  H  marrlad.  <t  yoof  ipouM  anipioyed? 
70.   K  ipouM  i|  tmpioyad.  inM» 

a.  Hooft  pat  waak  


Q  Vta  r  □  No 
t  a  Vaa  f  Q  Na 


b.  MooihJy  Grow  Income  I  

c    SpouM's  Occupatiofk^mpioyar 


d.  WM  youf  ipouta  continua  to  Moik  Km  ititt  ainptoytf  Ounng  tha 
1091-92  ionoo<ytar'> 

1  J  Vaa  No 


71.  Hyourlpouaaw4iba•lhJ(torn.w«•^»1>aapphrf^rftnan(M 

1  a  Vaa  r  Q  Ho 

7t.  Kmarriad: 

a.  Wrtta  m  lha  nama  ol  ipouM. 

b  Wma  in  apouM'i  Sooal  Sacumy  Numbar 

I  I  I  »  I 

73.  W\it  i$  your  olaatmcaDon  lor  tvnion  purpoiat? 
>  Q  SUtaRatt^ 
t  □  Out-oi-slait  Ratidam 
3  Q  No  Ciastmcanon 


74.  DeyouM«h{obeco(tM)radtoriyii»iUtppiS!«aOfantandScholari^ 
prooTBfns'' 

y   J  VM    2  (J  Na 


7S    inwtucftMttwuyjpicoumydoyoulaoalVrttKM?  (Saa  Coda  Ltit  m  m 
•mjcnoTM.) 


7t.  Raoa  or  atfmlc  Dup  (Optw^ai  -  tor  slef«ttc«i  pufTwaai  onty ) 

J  Amariean  Indiin 

7  Blach  Amancon 

3  □  Caucausian  Amarcan 

4  J  Sparxttt  Amarican 

5  a  OtfMK 


• 
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Upplication  for 
F^daral  Student  flid 


1991-92  School  Year 


NOTICE 

You  can  us«  th«  FRET  "AppUcatkin  for  Fedaral  Student  AM' 
(AFSA)  (0  appfy  tor  finwciat  ax)  trom  MmvI  ttiNtonI  fjnaneUil 
iM  proortnw.  However,  (or  most  Stale  and  private  aid  programs 

yoo  will  have  to  till  o^jt  ottw  forms.  To  find  put  more  about  which 
form  you  sliculd  use.  contact  your  htgh  school  counselor,  financial 
a»d  office,  or  State  achoia'ship  agency.  You1l  find  rnore  informa* 
tton  about  Federal  student  aid  programs  on  this  page 


Be  Mire  to  reed  iRformttlon  on  the  Privecy  Act  and  Use  of 
Your  social  Security  Number"  on  pege  12. 


WARNINQ:  You  must  fit!  out  this  form  accurately.  The  In- 
fomwtton  wttkh  you  eupply  can  be  checked  by  your  college 
or  by  ttie  U.S.  Oepartmani  of  Education. 

You  rnay  be  asKed  to  prowie  U  S.  income  lax  returns,  ttie 
worXsheeti  in  ttus  booklet  and  otfier  informatwn.  If  you  cam 
Of  don't  provide  tl>d4e  records,  you  may  no!  gel  Federal  atd.  H 
you  get  Federal  student  aid  basedon  Incorrect  mfonnatton.  you 
wil I  h ave  to  pay  11  back:  you  may  also  have  to  pay  fines  and  fees. 
!<  you  pu rposely  give  talae  or  mlaleading  tnfotmatlon  on  your 
application  form,  you  may  be  fined  $10,000.  receive  a  prison 
•■•nlenc*'  or  both. 


What  It  This  Application  For? 

You  can  use  ttie  form  in  ttiis  booklet  as  the  first  step  in  applying  tor 
student  financial  aid  offered  hy  the  US.  Department  of  Education 

These  Federal  student  assistance  programs  can  help  you  pay  for 
most  kinds  of  education  after  higti  school.  Ttie  aid  is  avaiiaMe  If 
vou  are  atter)ding  a  professional  school,  a  vocational  or  technical 
school,  or  college.  This  application  is  (or  Federal  student  financial 
aid  for  the  1 99 1 -9?  school  year  (July  1. 1991  -  June  30. 19d3). 

The  information  on  thts  page  will  answer  some  of  your  questions 
about  these  programs  However,  for  more  information  on  Federal 
student  financial  aid.  see  "Addnionai  mtormatlon  On  The 
MenI  Student  Financial  AM  Proorama**  on  page  \o  The 

instructions  In  this  booklet  will  tell  yoti  what  information  you  have 
to  provide  on  the  form.  If  you  have  any  questions  after  you  have 
read  the  instnictK)ns,  seek  help  Talk  to  your  high  school  iX}un- 
seior  or  the  financial  aid  administrator  at  the  school  you  want  lo 
attend 


OMBNo  ta40  0nO/ATv  exp  vjyu 
U  S  0«p«rtmeni  ol  £ducat»on 
Student  FmafKtal  AMUtanci*  Programs 


Who  Cm  Oft  AW  From  Thaaa  Fadaral  Studant  Fln«t>eial 


B 

m 

Orama 

aupplimiMai 
■euoertonai 

Orama 

(•COQ) 

•My 

tew 

PMrtna 
loam 

Voa 

Voo 

Vaa 

Vaa 

Vaa 

flfiaiaii 

No 

Vaa 

No 

Vaa 

Yaa 

MlMtlMHHlie 

Too* 

Vaa 

Voo* 

voo* 

Vaa* 

MmMia 

Na 

Yae 

Na 

No 

Voa 

HMtMaOt. 
cittnn  Of  (MflNa 
rtonaatian 

Voa 

Vaa 

Vm 

vaa 

Va« 

MiMt  be  reaMar> 
•ewNheia 

m  1  ■■  aafc  1  ■  »  ■  -  - 

(Hr%euk*d) 

Vaa 

Vaa 

voo 

Vaa 

Vaa 

Vaa 

Vaa 

Voa 

voa 

Vaa 

laMiMnea 

Voo 

Vaa 

Vaa 

Vaa 

vaa 

MuKfeewartdng 
towve  a  eaQfM 

Vts 

Yaa- 

Ym 

Vaa 

Vaa 

MuMbemaMng 
a^ognM 

Voo 

vaa 

voo 

Vaa 

Vaa 

MuMnotMIn 
eatiuiloroMa 

ftfUMMa 

Fiiifilyanlf 
■eucettonal  loan 

Vat 

VI 

Voa 

Vaa 

Vaa 

Voo 

No 

Voo 

Na 

Na 

^nni  JrMan  Ad 

enie  etittMution 
Of  eoooooaton 
maymiat 
nueant  maaoma 

Voo 

Vaa 

Vm 

Vaa 

Yaa 

In  lomeceaei,  ttudortti  going  (o  school  leas  thin  had  tima  may  bo  ol^ibif 

Check  vMih  your  flr.Anctal  ixJ  ectmiruttralor 

in  aomo  caaas  ttudanta  doni  hive  to  bo  >n  a  dogiee  or  certif^calt  program 
Check  with  your  fsnanoal  aid  a<vnint3lraioi 


DEADLINE:  May  1,1992 

We  must  r»e#rfv» your  form  by  May  i.  5992  Schools  may 
nave  aarf<f  daadWnaa  you  will  have  to  n-ieet.  YoushouW 
apply  as  early  as  possible  Matllr>g  in  your  form  is  only  the 
first  step  in  applying  for  Federal  studoni  aid 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  QOLD 
SHADED 
AREAS 


FOR  GRAY 

SHADED 

AREAS 


BEFO«E  YOU  BEGIN  TO  FUL  OUT  THE  FORM.  TEAR  IT  OUT 
OF  THE  BOOKLET  AND  LAY  IT  ALONGSIDE  THE  IN  STRUG 
TIONS  SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  CHECK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IN- 
STRUCTIONS AS  YOU  GO  ALONG 

The  OOtO  and  QRAVftTMt  indicate  wt»chm8trucT)ons  are  (Of 
wtttch  questions  RMd  th*  Inttmeilont  at  you  flit  out  this 
form.  Mrslake$  will  (5el«y     processing  o>  your  application 

Sume  instructions  appear  on  the  form  itsalf.  Since  those  Ques- 
tions areself-expianatory.  no  additional  instructions  are  provKJed 
Where  additional  information  is  necessary,  you  will  find  it  in  thts 
inStruc!K5n  booklet 

The  Instructions  for  this  form  witi  usually  answe,  questions  that 
you  have  If  you  need  more  help,  contact  your  h^gh  school 
guKjance  counselor  or  your  coltege  fmanaal  aid  administrator 

Although  olhei  people  (besides  ttie  student  who  Is  applying  for 
aid)  may  help  (ill  out  this  form,  il  Is  about  the  stitdcnt  On  this  form, 
!ne  wofrts  "you"  and  'your*  always  mean  the  stjdent.  The  word 
"college'  means  a  college,  university,  graduate  or  protossionai 
school,  vocational  or  technical  school,  or  any  other  school  beyond 
high  school. 

'Student  finanoai  aid'  means  money  ironi  educational  K>ans 
grants,  and  scholarships  II  also  means  eamirigs  from  the  College 
V/ork  Study  Program  oi  other  earnings  you  received  based  on 
your  <>nHnctat  aid  administraiors  determination  ol  your  financrai 
r>eed 

Records  You  Will  Noed 

Get  together  \hfiM  'ecords  tor  yoursell  and  you'  lanmy 

•  1990  US  income  tax  returrM  ins  Form  1040  1040A.  or 
1O40EZ) 

•  1990  State  and  focai  mfcome  lax  returns 

•  W-2  forms  and  other  records  of  money  eamod  m  1990 

•  Records  of  unlaxed  income,  sucn  as  welfare.  soc<a> 
security.  AFOC  or  ADC.  or  veterans  benefits 

•  Current  bank  statements 

•  Current  mortgage  Information 

•  Records  ol  med'cal  or  dental  bilis  tnat  were  paid  m  i990 

•  Business  and  farm  records 

•  Records  o<  stocks,  bonds  and  other  investments 

Kmp  th*M  records! 

Won't  fite  ■  tax  rttum.  Even  if  you  and  your  spouse  or  your 
paretiis  file  no  income  tax  return  for  i990.  you  will  need  lo  know 
earnings  for  tt>e  year.  You  may  alio  need  records  shewing  the 
amount  of  other  income  you  ere  to  report  on  your  appfcation 

Tax  return  not  compMed  yet.  n  you.  your  spouse,  and'or  youi 
parents  havei^'t  compJeted  a  1 990  U  S  Income  tax  return  but  will 
be  iiling  one,  we  recommend  thaf  you  cowp>e<e  your  return 
tiafore  tilting  out  thti  application.  Knowing  what  wilt  be  on  your 
tax  return  will  help  you  to  fill  out  this  application  accurately  When 


your  appi<cat>0n  is  compared  with  the  off?ctai  1 990  IRS  Form  1 040. 
1 040A.  or  1040EZ  that  It  filed  for  you  ano  your  family,  the  financial 
information  must  agree  II  there  aw  any  errors,  you  will  have  to 
correct  the  information  ana  send  it  back  to  tne  U  S  Depannrient  of 
Education.  If  this  happani,  it  will  take  longer  to  determine  whether 
you  a'e  eiigtt>^  tor  Federal  studeni  aid  It  could  mean  a  deiay  in 
getting  youi  student  fmnr-ctai  aid 

II  you.  your  spouse,  and-'gr  your  parents  filed  for  will  filei  a 
"ForatgnTax  Return"  or  are  a  "Native  American,"  see  page  iO 

Whon  You  Fill  Out  Thip  Form 

•  Use  a  pen  with  biack  or  dark  inK.  dont  use  a  pencil 

•  Print  carefully,  so  that  your  iorm  will  be  easy  to  read 

•  Round  off  figures  to  the  nearest  dollar  ForSOcenis 
or  more,  round  up.  tor  49  cents  o'  loss,  rotind  down 

Section  A:  Yoursalt 

Write  in  this  section  information  at>out  you.  the  student  who  is 
applying  for  aid 

2.  Write  in  the  address  w^oro  you  will  be  receiving  maa  Aii  ma:' 
w)l)  be  sent  to  ihis  address  Oon't  use  the  address  of  tne 
financial  aid  office  or  any  other  office  use  the  State/Country 
abbreviations  iiQt  beiow 

State/Country  Abbrtviatlona 


hu  mclvx 

«A  wgrw 

>^  Mlki 

lA  ICMrl 

Nr  >«\ 

AS  KnwK^^Vr^ 

>(S  K«WI 

WV  f*pf^4 

Aruoni 

KY  K«Ctudkl 

LA  LOiMMnt 

CA  C«yofrM 

HE  Umx 

Ok  OKMtoni 

CO  CotofKSc 

UO  Itarr^ 

Of)  Oiwgor 

Mi  >JI»%KrX;f»4't 

Pi  P*nrf|4««ti 

0€  0M>«* 

VI  MK*«}<r 

iVJDft  or 

OC  D*vcioi 

UN  l*nraio(a 

US  MlMA1«P 

SC  Soul*"  C*0-»NI 

OA  Otvy* 

Iff  Uo'.uni 

MK  tMiKO 

hi  r««e<iiu 

UP  Hurxf^if- 

HI  tlt«li 

VT  VtnrndAI 

X.  WnM 

Hi  NtkJW**! 

If  your  place  ot  restdonce  is  not  included  above,  leave  the  Stale 
abbreviation  blank  and  write  the  name  of  your  city  and  territory  c 
country  in  the  space  for  city 

4.  Wrrte  in  the  two-letter  abbreviation  for  your  current  State. 
Country  of  legal  residence.  Use  the  State/Country  abbre- 
viations list  above 

6.  Write  m  your  birth  date  For  example,  if  you  were  born  on  July 
5. 1972.  you  woukJ  write  in 


Month 

If  you  are  a  U.S  citizen  (or  U  S  national),  check  tne  first  box 
ar>d  go  on  to  question  8  Check  ihe  second  box  and  wnte  m 
your  e>ght  or  nine  digit  Alien  Registration  Numt>er  >'  you  are 
one  of  tt>e  following 

t  US  permanent  resident,  andyou  nave  an  Alien  Registrd' 
ton  Receipt  Card  (1-161  or  1-551) 


11* 
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*  Qtt>«r  e4)olb{«  noncftiz^n  wilh  a  Doparture  Record 
from  th«  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  S«rvict 
Showing  any  ont  ot  ttia  loltowing  daatgnaiiona:  (a) 
*Rafu0M';  (b)  'Asylum  GramtcT;  (c)  'indaflnJtd  Parole' 
and^or  'HumaniiariBn  Parota';  (d)  *Cuban- Haitian  En- 
trant.* 

•  Otiiar  eti^tbie  nonciiizen  with  a  Tampota/y  Resident  Card 
((■6&8) 

*t  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  Mars^a»  tslarids.  Federiied  States 
of  Micronesia,  or  Patau,  see  your  financwl  aid  administrator. 

II  you  cannot  ctieck  ttte  first  or  second  t»x.  you  rTNJtt  check  the 
third  boi  H  you  are  in  the  U  S.  on  only  an  F1  or  F2  student  visa, 
only  a  Jl  or  J2  exchange  visttof  visa,  or  only  a  G  senes  visa 
(pertaining  to  mternationAl  organizat»ons).  you  must  check  tha 
third  box. 

9.  CheckyouryearmcollegefromJuly  1. 1991  lo June 30. 1992. 

10.  Check  'No'rf  you  do  not  have  a  Bachelor  sdegree  ar>d  you  will 
not  have  one  by  July  t,  1991. 

Check  'Yes'  ii  you  already  have  a  Bachefoi's  degree  or  will 
have  one  by  Ju^y  1  1S91 .  Also,  check  'Yes'  if  you  have  or  will 
haveadt^rad  Irom  a  university  in  another  country  that  is  equal 
to  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

StctlonB:  StiKknt  Status 

Anawer  queetton  11.  A  blartk  counta  aa  "No. " 

11.  a.  Check  the  correct  box  {See  your  answer  lo  question  6  ] 

b.  Check  'Yes*  it  you  are  a  veteran  of  active  service  in  t..e 
U.S.  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  Maiines  or  Coast  Guard  Also 
check  'Yes'  if  you  aie  not  a  veteran  now  but  will  be  one 
by  June  30. 1992. 

Check  "No'  if  you  are  or  were 

•  nevor  in  the  U.S  Armed  Forces. 

•  only  an  ROTC  student. 

•  only  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  service 
academies. 

■  only  a  National  Guard  or  Reserves  enlistee,  or 

•  currently  seiving  in  the  U  S  Aimed  Forces,  dnd  will 
continue  to  serve  Ihrough  June  30.  199? 

c  Ch«ck  'Yes'  if  (1)  both  your  parents  are  dead  and  you 
dont  have  an  adoptive  patent  or  legal  guardian,  or  (2)  if 
you  are  currently  a  ward  of  the  court.  For  a  definition  of  a 
"Legal  Guardian,"  see  page  iO  Otherwi&e  check  *No ' 

d.  Check  "Yes*  if  you  have  any  children  who  get  more  than 
hail  ol  iheit  suppon  from  you  Also  check  'Yes'  if  other 
people  live  with  you  and  get  mote  than  half  of  their  suppon 
trom  you  and  will  continue  to  get  that  support  dunng  the 
1991-92  school  year  (Dont  include  your  spouse }  Oth- 
efwise  check  'No " 

'Parents'  in  questK)ns  l2.  I4a-l4e.  and  l5  moans  your  mother 
and/or  father,  or  your  adoptive  parenis.  or  (egal  guardinn.  'Par- 
ents" does  not  mean  foster  patents,  and  for  this  section,  ii  does  not 
mean  stepparent  Later,  the  instructions  will  toll  you  ii  you  shoukl 
supp?y  information  about  yuut  stepparents 


UnflMrrM  UndtrgradiMta  StudwitB  On}y 


12.  tlyourparentsdaimtdyouaaanexempiiononthilridMand' 
or  will  do  to  on  thoir  1990  income  tax  retum,  you  mutt  answer 
*Yei.'  II  your  pirenti  are  divorced  or  sepiratodiiniwornres' 
tt  either  ot  your  parents  daimed  you  as  an  moome  tlx  extmp- 
tonm  1969  and/or  wM  do  so  on  their  1990  Income  lax  return. 
Otherwise  check  *No.' 

13.  Check  the  box  that  best  describes  when  you  first  received 
Federal  student  aid,  b^Qkmifig  with  m  iMMf 

KMT  (July  1. 1987  •  June  30, 1988).  Chech  onfyone  box:  a, 
b.  Cd.Of  e. 

FsdertI  stutfent  M  tncUNtoa: 

-  Reft  Grant. 

*  Stafford  Loan/Guarar.teed  Student  Loan  (GSL).  including 
Supplemental  Loans  lor  Students  (SLS). 

■  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG). 

*  College  Work-Study  (CWS). 

>  Perklna  LoWNatlonat  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL).  or 

■  St'^te  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSlG).  These  grants  often 
h«ive  other  names  such  as  Student  incentive  Grants,  incen 
tivd  Grants,  Tuition  Grants,  etc. 

Below  are  some  examples  to  help  you  answer  question  )3 

eXAMPten  ■  Buck  Bundy  received  Federal  student  aid  m  the 
*9a6-87and  1987-88  school  years.  Therefore.  Buck  should  check 
box 'a.*  Even  ilBuckhad  received  Federal  student  a)d  in  the  1985- 
86  and  1987-86  school  years,  he  should  still  check  box  'a.* 
because  the  first  school  year  (beginning  with  1987-86)  in  which  ho 
lecelved  Fedeial  student  akj  is  1987-86 

eXAUPLEiS'  Jeff  AKbar  ffrsf  received  Federal  studeni  atd  in  the 
1986-89  school  year.  Theretoie.  Jeff  shouU  check  box  'b.' 

eXAMPLe  M  -  Wu  Lin  tint  received  Federal  studeni  aid  in  the 
1989-90  school  year.  Theratore.  Wu  should  check  box 'c* 

EXAMPLCM  -  KAe  l^rphy  Mrecefved  Federal  student  aid  m 
the  1990-91  school  year.  Therefore.  K^e  should  check  box 'd.* 

fXAMPLf  #5-V»ckie  TIngley  received  Federal  student  aid  in  the 
1986-87  school  yeai  and  has  not  received  Federal  student  aid 
since  then.  Therelore.Vtckie  should  check  box 'e." 

eXAMPLE  H  -  Joaquin  Rodnguez  has  never  received  Federal 
student  aid.  Therefore.  Joaquin  should  check  box  'e  ' 

lia  -  I4e,  When  figuring  your  resources  in  questions  I4a.  f4b. 
14c.  I4d.  or  I4e  ho  sure  to  mciude 

■  wages,  salaries,  and  ftps,  etc . 

■  interest  income  and  dividend  income. 

■  any  student  financial  aid  (except  PLUS  loans). 

»  personal  long  temi  cash  loans  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and 

*  any  other  income  and  benelMs  (such  as  veterans  cash 
benefits,  fellowships,  etc.) 

Dont  include  any  resources  Irom  your  parents  such  as  money 
that  you  earned  from  them  or  gihs  that  you  received  front  them 


Marrittf  or  QraduAtt/Profttsloiul  5tud*nta  Onty 


18.  If  your  parents  will  claim  you  as  an  exemption  on  iheir  1991 
incor^e  tax  return,  you  must  answer  "Yes " 
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You  muM  Mf  yogi  ooNgt  financtti  aM  •dmMttrttor  btfort  oonip^^ 
rnioftfi«tormrl. 

•  you  tntfWtd  'No*  lo  iM  o<  th«  qutttiont  in  11  but  «fttr  t/^wrmg 
qutittonftIS  ttyougt)14,or  iSyouwrtiokliorMouimtprayindma 
wtvtt  VMt.  Miil 

'  you  w«rt  no(  riquirtd  lo  provKjt  pirtniid  mfDcmanor.  m  1 WO-91 .  and 
'  you  wff«  ciiimad  by  any  p«rion.  o^^t^r  than  your  spou«f .  as  a  tax 
enwTTpBootn  1990  


Important  Inttruettont  for  Sections  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  ind  I 

RMdttwdMOlpltorabtiow.  Cb«Gkth«boithitiilrM«M  yoMsnd 

O  Ymv  pvMli  m  both  IMaq  md  iMfrlid  lo  Mch  othcf • 
A/WNW  ttw  QuwMofii  on  tht  rwt  ol  ttw  fofm  iboul  tt>Mn, 

□  YouNwiiiBil  juwdtw.  Anpwtr  th»  quirtont  on  th« 
r««oeth9fofmaboUyour"UotlQ4ardhff,**  Foridtfinition 
ol  Tioai  Quardton' paoaio. 

Q  Your  powili  hMO  tfvofoad  or  Oipomotf*  Anfwoc  ths 
puMtions  on  ttio  root  of  Iho  lofm  ibout  tho  poront  yoM  Ivod 

wtthmo^intt)oMl2fnonlht.  Forounipto.ifyouifvodwNh 
youf  mothir  moot,  amwor  tho  quosteni  about  hor,  snd  not 
•bom  your  (tfhor.  Hyou  dU  not  NvowMionoporont  mora  ifion 
wMh  tho  othor  m  tho  loM  1 2  rnonQiOi  moMr  m  unnt  of  tho 
piffnt  wf)0  prowtdod  tho  cnoot  flnonolil  JMpporf  Ourino  thot 
iinio.  IT  noioior  porarn  pvuwm  0iooior  nrwiow  iwy^wii 
dufInQ  tho  liol  1 2  monthii  onowor  in  iKmo  of  tho  "vontwho 
provMad  tho  Qfootor  aupport  durinQ  tho  moot  rooontoolondOr 
yoor.  fSbnporrhoMo  mono)^.  ^no,  bono,  hoiainQ,  food. 

CwvlM^  GV|  nWOmMK  WHO  OVnW  CW|  pmyTTmnt  Or  €30099" 

oM.oieJ 

CI  Your  pifoni  lo  wMowod  or  ilnQlo«  Anowor  tho  quoottona 
on  tho  raot  of  tho  term  about  thM  poront. 

Nyouhavoaol^iporanL  HthoparontthotyouoountodabovohM 
marriod  or  romorM,  you  must  Indudo  intarmatlon  about  your 
atapparonl  (ovon  H  thoy  woro  not  mofrfod  in  1900). 

N  you  ara  QlvinQ  li4omMlon  oboul  your  iiappofontt  nolo  itiat 
wtianavir  wa  lay  "parama'*  on  tha  root  of  ttvi  fornii  wo  aiao 
fMon  your  aiappatOM* 


Soctlon  C:  HouaahoM  Information 

Your  porofita'  houaofiold  bifomMtloii  ■  qoM  araa 

la.  Show  tha  ouirant  mahtai  ftatua  of  tho  poopio  that  you  givo 
mtermabon  about  on  thia  temi.  For  axampia.  H  you  givo 
Information  about  your  mothor  and  alapfathori  ct)Ook  tt>o  box 
that  aaya  "marriod.' booauao  your  mothar  and  Mapdther  ara 
manlod. 

17.  wma  in  tha  tWD-Mlar  abbravtabon  lor  your  parama' ourram 
SWCounlryofiooalraaUanoa.SaothaliatofStataCou/itTy 
abbravlaklona  undor  tho  inituobona  lor  quoatton  2. 

la.  Wriiainthanumbarofpooplathalyourparontawiaupport 
bafwaan  July  1.  1901  »id  Juno  30.  1902.  tndudo  your 
paranta  and  youraatt.  Induda  your  paranta'  othor  chUdrari  H 
thay  gaf  moro  than  half  ol  thak  iMPPO^  from  your  p«fant*. 


Alao  inoluda  tham  If  ihay  woiM  ba  raouirad  lo  prwida 

^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

pvvnH  ■worTnoaon  virion  ^ip^fwig  lOr  rOOOTH  ooiDoni  MB  m 
thalOOi-Otaohedyaar.  Mbdaotfwrpaeplaonly  Iftwy 
ftow  Nva  wNh  and  oal  fiMfo  than  haN  of  tfwli  Hpport  from  yaiv 
pararai  and  aril  oondnua  to  oaf  INa  auapo^f  ^olawan  July  1| 
1011  and  Juna)0. 190t.  (Support  M/dm  0<<^ 
tainfi  houflnQt  NmA  oMfiai^  cvi  naofcii/andtfinMoafaii 
poj^nanf  of  ooAapo  ooM^  alB.^ 

10.  Wrtia  in  tha  numbar  of  paopia  ftom  QuaMion  10.  Inoiudbio 

youraalf,whoaHibaooino^«*''00^^o*'>Wy  ^1 
and  JunaOO,  1008.  IneludaofrfyguaanlianroMr^loraiiaoal 
OcradNhouraparlarm.  HthoaohooluaaaoiockhouraiinGiiida 
only  imdaoti  atlandnQ  at  laaat  i2ciooA(hourapar  vmIl 


Your  (A  your  apouoo'a)  tMuoaftoW  Mitermatlon  -  gray 
araa 

Fill  out  this  aacoon  with  infonnation  about  youfiaif  {and  youi 
spouM)  If  you  are  dlvoroad.MparaM,  or  wtdowad.dor^t  include 
Information  about  your  apouaa. 

30.  Wrtto  in  tha  numbar  of  paopio  that  you  wM  support  batwoan 
July  1,  1991  and  June  30. 1992.  Indudo  yoursoH  and  your 
spouaa.  Induda  your  chiUran  H  tt>«y  g«l  mora  ttian  hiH  ol 

tfioHsuppon  from  you.  Indudo  other  peopteoo^  if  they  meet 
Hie  foHowlng  critoria- 

■  thay  now  live  wnh  you.  and 

<  thoy  now  gat  mora  than  hatt  of  their  aupport  from  you  and 

theywilicontinuetogel  thii  support  k)etween  July  1. 1991 

and  Juno  30. 1992. 

21.  Wnte  in  ttM  numtw  ol  paoplo  from  Question  20.  irKfudmg 
yoursoH,  who  wfH  ba  going  to  coUega  between  July  1. 199t 
arvjjuna30,i992.  lnoiudaonVstudantsanro({ingforatioast 
6  cfO(M  hours  par  term.  Hthasohooiueaaclocfchours.inciude 
only  ttudenir  attandtng  at  least  12  dock  hours  par  week. 


Saetkm  D:  Your  poraftto*  1000  Iftoomo,  aomlnoa,  and 
bonoftto 

HtheinatrvjcttonataHyoutoiUpaK^ueation.iaavanblank.  Kyour 
answer  lo  any  other  quaatlon  is  'none'  or  'zero.'  put  a  xaro  in  tha 
answer  spaoa.  Dont  leave  It  blank  or  use  dashaa.  For  example: 

s  (L,oo 


if  your  paranta  filed  (or  wM  fie)  a 'Toraign  Tax  Pletum"  or  a  Puano 
PHeaniax  return,  sea  page  10. 

21  1000  UAmoema  tax  flguraa 

From  a  oampMad  ralunv  Check  only  orw  box  to  trxlioala 
which  ins  Form  waa  AM.  Uaa  this  tax  ratum  to  answer 
Quaattona  23  through  20. 

KaCbnoiad.  Chaok  tha  oorract  tiox  H  your  paranta  have  not 
yai  fKed  but  wM  fVa  a  1 900  U.S.  inooma  tu  return.  Use  their 
finanoial  raooftft  to  anawar  Quaatlona  23  through  20.  For 
thaea  quaattona.  you  muat  wrHa  in  tha  nguraa  that  «Mi  be  on 
the  tax  ratum.  FWIng  out  a  1990  U.S.  Inoome  tax  return  wN 
help  you  antwor  thaee  questions. 


•  4 . 


4 )     I  » 
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A «» rtlurfiwIM  iM  Chtok  ttrii  box  M  yoMT  pmnv 
winoiltoa  1900U.$.  inoonwiKtPilufn*  DoniarwMf 
»jitllont  2$twutfh2s.  awp»»nKon8e. 

If  you  QMn0  Ir^onnfltoo  fof  on^ont  pvinl  ind  thct  pafvni  Mid 
(or flit)  •  |0M  lu  rilum  tor  1 900.  givt  orriy  M  piranii' por^ 
ortw  •xifflpiiQrM  indirKoimaiM  tor  inquMllor«  23 

N  yoMT  pvinii  v»  mirM  «)d  tMy  M  (or  w«  fit)  iopMt  tu 

InootTW  in  Quititooi  23  through  28. 

ft  TotHmw»irtt«iimpHlh(itOfmO.  WfHHnttwrximter 
from  Fefm1O40.lin«6tor1(M<M,  lino  to.Hyourpw«iluMd 
lhol040EZ:«idhoortfioeMiod*yoi*lnquoiiton4o4m« 
fbm.wMiin'W.'  Oiwwtot.wrll»ln^i." 


iMfMrtwts  8o9  tflo  tibto  bolow  tor  oofno  ol  tfio  typoo  of  ttudont 
flnanoW  iW  M  you  ohouU  oxeludo  from  Inoomo  ond  taxM  ir* 
quiilloni24twou0h2e. 


bo0od  on  ntotf 

Yn 

Y»« 

YM 

r«> 

Loom 

Ym 

Ym 

M.  Ai|uiiid(irwolnooww(AQI)lor1HO.  Donllncludoany 
inoomo  or  ctpUti  giint  front  ttw  Mto  of  ■  buotnoso  or  finn, 
M  tfw  Mto  rwuHid  fnxi  •  voluntary  or  kwolumvy  torocto- 
iuro,  torfomxi,  or  b^«uploy  or  Involuntary  Rqi^doVon. 

Uaa  <wilMfmt  jW  an  pupa  ti  id  anawor  quaatton  S4  H  you 
oarMat    a  INO  Hx  fofWi  bitf  wM  ba  Mkif  onai 

IS.  UAIneematwpaMfarlMO^^^ 

dooM^l  Inotoda  any  FlCAt  aaff^mptoynaiTli  or  otHof  tixM. 
Oonloopytfta  amount  of  "Fadaiii  Inooma  tax  wtthhattf"  from 
•  W-SForm. 

t9>  biooma  aafTMd  ftoM  woftt  In  iNOi 
A 

r.  N  you  akJppad  »iaaliona  23  through  28»  biduda  your 
poranli'aarnlngafromwoiltlnlOOO.  Add  up  tf)a  aamtnoa 
from  your  paranla*  W>2  toima  and  any  othar  aamiriQi  from 
wort(  that  aro  not  incfudad  on  tfia  W'2. 

If  you  anawMiod  quaatlena  21  through  21,  indudatha 
Vagaa,  aaiaflaa.  tipa.  aic.'  from  your  pananti*  Fomt  1040. 
lina7:1040A.tlna7:or1040E2.tinai.  HyourpvantafHad 
a  Joint  ra^jm,  nport  your  Mha^i  and  motfw^i  aamlrtot 
aaparaialy.  Hyourparamiownabuiinaaaoffarmtalaoadd 
in  tfta  numban  from  FOnn  1040.  Hnaa  12  and  19. 

20i   Uniutad  Irwoma  and  banaWa  tor  1920> 

32k>  floolal  aaourity  barwMafOf  f  990i  WfHa  In  tfia  amount  of 
umaxad  aooM  aaourity  baoaAta  (inoiudino  9upptomamai 
Saoudty  Inooma)  thai  your  paraniiOoiln  19%.  Donimckida 
any  banalHs  rapoftad  In  quaatton  24.  Doni  rapott  monthly 
amounts;  vvrKa  In  tha  total  for  1990.  Ba  auft  to  inokida  tha 
amounti  that  your  pannts  got  for  you  and  th«r  ottiar  chll- 
dran. 


Mb.  <UdloFaWiinlMiDipiiiiJiiiiCMMwan(AH>CorADO 
farllia.  Poii1iamitmui<ifyaiiMinto;a(niainthatotHter 
1990.  Denlraportaooialaaourliybanaflii. 

2te.  ChNdiupportiwaMtaraloNMrwi.  Mudathaaiu^ 
dam.  DonlraponmonWyamountaiwMamtialatalfbr 

1990. 

2M.  Otharumawdlnconwandbanalimof 1990.  Addupyour 
parwita'untaxadlnooma and banaflli for  1990.  UaaworK^ 
Bhaa(i2onpaga  11.  6a  tur*  to  Inoluda  your  paranfi 
aamad  mooma  oradft  and  dadudtoto  IRA/Kaogh  pnymanta. 

If  any. 


Saetlen  D:  Your  (A  your  apouta'a)  1990  incomo,  aam- 
Ingaand  banaffta 


If  the  mslructions  tall  you  to  skip  a  Quesl'on.  leave  >l  blmh  If  your 
answer  to  any  other  quosiion  <s  "none"  or  "zero."  put  a  zero  m  ihe 
answer  $pace  Dont  leave  ti  blank  or  use  dashes  F-'or  example 

0  00 

H  you  (Of  your  spouse)  tiled  (or  wiH  lile)  a  "Fort Jgn  Tax  Raturn"or 
a  Puano  RIcin  tax  return,  see  Page  10 

22.  1990  U.S.  IfKomt  tax  figurti 

From  a  complatad  ratum.  Check  oniy  or^e  box  to  inoicaie 
which  IRS  Form  was  filed.  Use  this  lax  return  to  answer 
questions  23  through  Id 

Eatlmatad.  Check  the  correct  box  it  you  land  your  spouse) 
have  not  yet  filed  but  wilt  file  a  1990  U  S  income  tax  return 
Use  your  financial  records  to  answet  questions  23  through 
28.  For  these questK>ns.  you  must  wnte  in  me  figures  that  wiii 
be  on  the  tax  return  Filling  out  a  1 990  U  G.  income  tax  return 
Will  help  you  answer  these  questions 

A  tax  tvlum  wit)  not  ba  hlad.  Check  this  box  <f  you  (and 
your  spouse)  will  not  file  a  1 990  US  irTComs  lax  return  Don't 
answer  questions  23  through  2S  Skip  to  question  26 

if  you  are  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed,  and  you  filed  (or  wiMfde] 
a|Oini  tax  return  tor  1990,  give  only  your  portion  of  the  exemptions 
and  income  asked  tor  >n  questions  23  through  2B 

II  you  are  married  and  you  and  y spouse  died  (or  will  file) 
separate  tax  returns  tor  1 990,  be  Sure  to  inciij.'<e  both  your  ar>d  you* 
spouse's  exemptions  an/J  »ncome  m  questionsi  23  through  28.  even 
if  you  were  rot  married  in  1 990 

23.  Total  number  of  aKomptiona  for  1990.  Write  m  the  number 
:rom  Potfn  i040.  line  6e  of  1040A.  line  6e  II  you  used  the 
1040E2  and  yoii  checkeo  "Yes"  m  question  4  of  that  form, 
write  «n  '00  '  Otherwise  wnte  m  "O'  ' 

Important:  See  the  taWe  (O"  the  nexl  page)  tOf  sorpo  ot  ifie  lyt^?"; 
0*  student  finanoa!  aid  tha!  vou  shou'd  e>c  ude  fro^^  mcome  a-^d 
taxes  in  Questions  24  through  2S 
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•MM 

RWMWAM 

factolt  Nno4 
bMsd  on  Mod 

YM 

YM 

No 

Loans 

YM 

YM 

24.  Ad|UMidO^tnQQciw(AQ0fcv1M0.Don'tlneKitfoany 
inoomo  or  cap^  oaini  from  th«  M}«  ot  a  butinou  or  farm, 
if  ttw  ult  f«tu?M  from  ■  volumary  ot  involuntiry  iomAo- 
turo.  kyfefturt.  or  bankniptey  or  involuntary  IJquWtllon. 

UMworMhtttfl  on  pa9«  11  to  toMW  quMtion  24  H  you 
eannoi  0tt  a  1N0 IM  form,  birt  «W  M  Woo  ono. 

25.  U,8.  Inoomt  tax  paM  for  INO.  MaM  aurt  this  amount 
doatnl  locKicla  any  PICA,  aaW-ampteymam,  or  oihtr  Uxm. 
Doni  copy  the  amount  of  'Fodaral  \ncom9  tax  wittihe)d'  from 
a  W'2  Form. 


26. 
ft 

27. 


21a. 


fneoma  aamod  from  wofit  miOOO. 

It  you  akippad  quoattona  23  mrougf)  29,  \nclt\i6%  your  (artd 
your  spousa'a)  aamirtoa  from  wortt  in  1990.  Abd  up  th« 
aamlngt  from  your  (and/or  your  ipou8a'a)W-2  fom)s  and  any 
o1t>ar  aarmnoa  from  woik  that  ara  not  Inciudad  on  iha  W'2. 
H  you  anaawrad  quaattena  22  mrough  28.  inciuda  tt>a 
-wogta.  Mtarfaa.  t)p«.  ate.'  from  your  (and  your  spousa's) 
Form  1M0.  Hna  7;  1040A.  lifla  7;  Of  1040EZ.  Hnt  1 .  H  you 
(and  your  tpouta)  ft)ad  a  joint  rtturn.  raport  your  and  your 
spouM'aaarn^ngsMparalaly.  llyou(andyour&pouM)own 
abutinauor  farm,  alto  add  Intha  numbera  from  Form  1040. 
iinas  12  and  t9. 

Untaxad  inooma  and  banatlta  for  1900. 
Doni  induda  bantma  raportad  in  quastions  28a.  28b.  2te. 
and  2Bd  of  ttia  parant  co<urn 
SoeMaaeurltybanamafoM900.  wma  in  ttw  amount  ot 
untaxad  aoda)  Mcurlty  banafttt  (inciuding  Supp(amantai 
Security  Inooma)  tturt  you  (and  yow  ipouia)  got  In  1990 
Don1indudaanybanafitsrapo(1adlnquattk)n24.  Dont 
report  montttlyamourTtciwTtta  in  ttia  total  for  1990.  Basure 
to  InckJda  ttie  amounta  that  you  got  for  your  chHdren. 

28b.  MdtoFamWaawlthDepandantCtiMrantAFDCorADC) 
for  1990.  Doni  raportmontttty  amounts;  wrtta  in  the  total  tor 
1090.  Doni  report  sodat  Mcuftty  banafttt. 
Ct«iM  auppon  reeetved  for  all  chttdren.  Doni  rtport 
monthly  amountt;  wrtte  In  tt*  total  for  1990. 
Other  umaaedlnoome  and  benema  tor  1890.  Add  up  your 
(and  your  ipoufla's)  untaxad  Inooma  and  benefits  tor  i990. 
Uiewoft(ahee(t2onpage11.  Be  sure  to  Induda  your  (end 
your  spouae'a)  aamed  income  credt  and  deductib^a  IRA/ 
Keogh  paymantt.  d  any. 


Section  E:  CoHoga  IMMa*  and  CerttflcatkHi 

29.  Write  m  ttw  eompiete  name,  cdy.  and  Sute  of  ttte coHeoa(a) 
ttiat  you  wtil  moel  Hkely  be  going  to  during  the  i99i<92 
school  year.  In  29a,  write  In  the  name  and  address  of  your 
fimt  collage  choKe.  In  29b.  write  in  the  neme  and  addfe»s 


2le. 


29d. 


of  your  second  coUege  choice,  m  29c.  wrtte  m  the  name  and 
•ddreu  of  your  thkdooNaga  choice.  Do  not  use  ibbrtvla- 
tlonatorthenameoraddraaaofthaooNege.  ItthaooNegeyou 
may  ba  oNng  to  tt  a  bwKh  campui.  be  aura  to  Include  tha 
compiete  name  of  the  branch.  If  you  doni  know  yet  which 
oolleoe(a)  you  are  moat  irttereeted  In.  you  may  leave  this 
que^ion  blaN^. 

30.  We  are  permitted  by  reguUtk>n  to  provide  your  name,  ad- 
dress, sodal  security  number,  data  of  b^.  Poll  Qrvn  indax 
(PGI),  Fam»y  Contribution  (FC),  student  status,  year  in 
cdieoe.  and  State  of  legal  resldenoa  to  the  coNege(8)  that 
you  Mated  in  question  29a.  29b,  and  29c  (or  Ks  repreaenta- 
t)ve).  even  If  you  check  *Mo' to  question  30b.  Thisinforma- 
tton  wtil  alao  go  to  the  State  agendaa  m  your  State  of  legal 
resUance  to  halp  ooofdmaia  SUia  financial  aid  programs 
with  Federal  student  aid  programs,  even  if  you  check  *No' to 
question  30a.  However,  no  additional  tnfom>atlon  auch  u 
income  Information  wH!  be  sent  H  you  check  "No' to  question 
30a  or  30b. 

30a.  Check 'Yes' if  you  give  us  pennlssion  to  send  Information 
from  ttils  fomi  to  the  financial  aM  agencies  m  your  Stata. 
Some  State  agandas  ask  tor  this  information.  T>tvymayuse 
it  to  haip  decide  whether  you  wiH  gat  a  Stata  award  »6  to 
check  to  aea  if  you  reported  correct  Information  on  your  State 
studam  aw  i^plieation.  Also,  theymayuaetttohelplnthe 
prooasaing  o(  your  application  for  a  Stafford  Loin,  if  you  are 
elisibia. 

Chack 'f4o*  if  you  doni  want  us  to  send  infonnation  from  ttiis 
form  to  the  flnanda)  aid  agencies  m  your  State,  tfyouchedc 
-No,'  any  Stata  aid  you  might  be  eNglbia  tor  may  be  delayad. 
but  it  Witt  have  no  effect  on  your  Foderal  aid. 

30b.  Check  "Yes' if  you  gh»  us  permission  to  send  infonrntion 
from  tti  la  form  to  the  co(lega(a)  that  you  Usted  In  question  29a. 
29b.  and  29c  (or  rta  representatrve).  Many  cotiagea  use  ttils 
mfomiitton  to  halp  estimate  the  amount  of  your  financial  aid 
peckage. 

Chack 'No*  if  you  doni  want  us  to  send  information  from  ttils 
form  to  the  ootiage{a)  that  you  Hstad  In  question  29a.  29b.and 
29c  (or  Ks  rapresentativa]. 

31>   Selectfve  Servtoe  Negiamton 

tn  order  to  receive  Federal  student  aid  you  must  be  regis- 
terad  with  Selective  Service  if: 

«  youareamale  wtw  is  at  least  18  yearv  old  and  bom  attar 
Dacember3l,  1959. 

Check  the  box  only  H  you- 

-  are  a  mala  and  are  16  ttirough  25  years  of  age.  and 

-  have  not  yet  registered  with  Selective  Servk:e.  and 

-  give  Selecttve  Service  pennlsslon  to  register  you. 

If  you  believe  that  you  are  not  required  to  be  registered,  call 
the  Selecttve  Servkae  at  1-800^21 -5388  for  mfomiat^ 
regarding  exemptlona. 

32.  ftaadandaign 

You  must  sign  ttils  fomi.  If  you  doni  s^n  this  fonn.  it  wlH  be 
returned  unproceased.  Hyou  are  married,  your  spouse  must 


-6- 


^  ^> 
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Section  C:  HouMhoM  Information 


PARENTS 

16.  Wha|ityowptr«n»'curr«nlmwttalsutut^ 
I  □  Mtgit  }  Q  Mpvat«d 


17.  Wh«(ltyoijrpv«ntt'SlaMe(lt9alrMidtnc«7 


•TUDillT(4«MUil) 

(AMMyt  kKM  youfM«  and  your  ipouM.  kckj*  yow 
di**in  and  atfw  pMfilt  only  If  v»y  «M  dffln^ 
intt>«lnMucloiiienpi«a4.) 


II.  NUmbtrofram»rm«n«ar«iniMi-d2  1   >  I 

(Ali«yt  iTKM  ytMMV  (f»  iludrit)  and  your  pmti 
Inciuda  your  prnti- oth«r  cttWrwi  «y}  ottw  pMptf  o<My 
may  matt  tfia  daMtton  m  lha  inamMtom  on  pica  4.) 

It.  Nun«a(o(colagaa(udanliln  109192  LJ 

{0<  M  numbar  m  19,  wTlla  in  «w  mxnbar  o(  rvnVy  man«af* 
«Hhow« ba >n oo&aga at laatt half-bma.  tncMa younaN-ma 


21.  Numbarofoota^aibdantiin  1M1.93  LJ 

(0<  i>a  nuTtar  m  10.  «T«a  fti mnlir  d  IM 
nwT«t(»aiho««iaincQlaoailfaa«M«m.  kKluda 
youraal.} 


SoctlonD:  1990  Income,  Mrnlngs,  and  iMnef  its 

fV&y  mu«f  5««  fft*  mstfudfons  for  income  and  taxes  that 


22.  Trifi  loifowng  J990  U  S  income  tai  Irgures  are  irom 

PARENTS 

(Ctt9Gkpntyon0bOM.) 

I  □  aoony<aiadi9tOIR8FofmiQ40C2of  1040A  (Qoh)23) 

lU  aooavMadlMOIRSFom>1040  (Qoto23.) 

}□  •na«imaMdiN0(R8Fonnl040£?ori040A  (Qoto23} 

<□  anaa«maiadiMOIR$FormiMO  (Ooiozs.) 

I  Q  a  tax  ratum  ««  not  ba  Mad.  (Sk^  to  26 ) 

23.  tMOtoi*inumb#f  of  •HemptcniiFoim 
I040  hne6«.  0'  lO^OAhntSe.  I040EZ 


24.  1990  AdiuBled  Grois  tncom«  |AGii-Po(m 
l(M0  fcn«3l  l040Ahw  16.0f  >040E2 
fin*  3  Of  5W  mstrucions  on  pa9«5  5  and  6 

25.  1990  u  S  income  rax  paid  iForm  J040 
line  47  1040A  rin#  25.  ©r  KMOEZ  Imp  7j 

26.  1990  income  ea'nwl  from  wqjV  Paihof 

27.  1990  ifKOfTieeamed  from  work  Momei 

28.  1990  untaiMl  incoino  (incj  benefiis. 
(y^^rfy  totat*  onty) 


-.00 

.00 

_.00 
-00 


you  shoukJ  exclude  t/om  quest}ons  ?4  through  28 ) 
Everyont  mutt  fill  out  th«  Student 
(A  Spoute)  column  bolow. 

STUDENT  (A  SPOUSE) 

(Check  onfyone  ftox } 
'  J  a  complied  1 990  iRS  Fcxm  I040EZ  of  I040A   (Go  lo  23  l 
t  J  a  compiled  1990  IflS  Fcxm  1040  (Go  lo  23 1 

)  an  I'sunmiKJ  1990 IHS  Form  I040EZ  or  1040A  (Go  lo  23 ) 

iQo  JO  23 ) 
(Ship  10  ?6 1 


i  J  an  eslrmified  1990  IMS  fvn\  1040 
^  ^  a  lAk  reium  wii  noi  be  (jM 


23. 


24.  $ 


2S  $ 


Stucloril  26.  $ 
Spoiiso    27.  |> 


00 

00 
00 


28j.  Sooai  BOCuMy  beneiits 

260.  Akj  to  Families  *vim  DppofKJeni 
ChikJien  (AfOC  Of  AOC» 

26c.  ChikJ  !;uppon  foceivwi  ic  .m  chiWipn 

26d.  Otiw  uniaiwi  income  and  boiei'is 
ifom  workshuei  •?  on  page  1  ^ 


.00 


.00 


.00 


28«  S 


2ftb  $ 
26c.  S 


2M  $ 


00 


00 
00 


00 
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SMtlonE:  CpllfgtfMMM«ndC«rtlfleaUon 


90.  Do  you  gtvtttw  U.S.  Dtpaitmtctof  Education 
ptrmiMton  to  »«nd  infermiton  frvm  ttM  form  to 

M«.  ThtflnanciOiid   30b.  Tht  co)MO*{«)  you 

igtwM  10  you/  namM  tn  29  (01  its 


u.  RMd  and  sign 


□  NO 


□  YtS 


31.  □  ChocKmiiboxriyougiv»S«tectivtS*fVK«ptimii8on 
to  you  (Sf4  mstnxfiof^  on  psff*  6 ) 


0«p(  of  Ed  Um  Only 
(Oo  oof  n^'ff  'n  fh**  6o-«  i 


L-UU-J-L 


CtUWctten;  A«ofth«k*>oT»«lwoolfftteitntndtt»Supp*»m«rnilln^ 
PW>i<COffyW»d.>*tru»indOQWpW>tott>tbtitQtmyKnow*»dBt.  ««ik»dby»n 
auitiofttodomettl,  l»t»9h«pcoo<<ilthiWom\«ltooe*lhivtQft^onm:ilofm 
1^  M  Sunimvmil  MomiMioo  page,  M  MrnpitMd  1  rMkit  thU  itUi  proof  miy 
lociudt  •  cow  o<  my  U  S .  Sl*«.  Of  tocal  looomt  IM  rotom  J  •{so  r«*k« •  tKtt  it  I  <Jo 
uproot  «t«ntsUd.ttw»tuO»nt  may  btdtnwd  aid 
CvtryemoMnolnft>nnii)onontt)itfoniifmift»lonb«^  Hyoudont 
sign  tttlt  fomt,  H  will  ba  rvtumad  unproctMad. 

>  Stiideni 

2  Studenrs  spouM 

3  F0fm  


Dit8  compttted 

-ATTENTION 


Day 


□  1991 

□  1992 


«  yau  aul     OOiO  a«i  WHWarMy^^ 

M  mmTw  mA  Wm  tuppliimmil  mimmtn  (Mlafia  P 


womiNm  MA  FOR    Mmmo  NciDt  mr 

1.  0«orw«you.»Otfipoo».af»ooipa»aciiaPlliil900iR8Foml040» 
(Ooaa  not  memda  1 MOA  or  1 040Cr ) 

□  YM  (FiiouiSMloniFtfvMOhl.) 

□  No  (niMJttwraMolMiwoiltfhaat.) 

Cha*  "YH" »  a  teflon  0*  Pu«  Nean  l»  rtaxn  wai  01     bt  f*l*d. 


PAMMTt 


STUDiNT/SmitC 


-00 


WyaMai»liir^aiMMwOIUYaw<WOTifaa>.ywa(Wf<M<iaf^ 
iaartanDte>o<wplitiWtiMiiitt«»W>w.  TbaiytehaataW 
Wl  yaw  wMH  W  art  Itia  Mpliwimn  imawwion 

WOWCIHIITMKflTHItimintONItMTttT 

1.    Oldocwiyoo(of»ogripoUM)  IHa  alMO  iRSFcwn  10407 
(DM*  not  meluda  1 04QA  or  1 040CZ.) 

□  Ym  (nioulSadtoncFVtfouohi.) 

□  No  (FMoutttwrartolthliworhihati) 

Clwfc'YM' H  a  tortion  or  PuMie  nioan  lax  raium  wai  Of ««  btlM^ 


OA 


n.  Qua«toM26and27  9  

(utaanlyltyouM 
Oua«0A24biar*) 

1  WmaintwtoWolooiumi 
Atfidoofejmnianeioa 
from  QuaMort  3. 


I  


m,  QuaaWnfwManday 
(UM  aahr you  M 


H  tfM  mar  Item  aWw  Quaavon  3a  or  Sb  «  91  »,000  or  iaaa.  mall  ttw 

form.  Vfs<aftal>*a¥>io<Wa4M»aly|ipl  lalinfnw»Hlan(yioM 

,ouM.orvooiipoua«ii«dWooa»lwo«WoiyooriCftoolorSWaM^ 
you  »).  IM  iwlam  la:  Fadm  Studant  AM  Programt.  P  O.  BOK  6900. 


llt>a»5«lrom9lit1WIOorlMa.mrt»»term.  VM^MltavaltMiart   ^  

MwlMi  iiiW><iwt<iH(tf^you.yyipouaaoriila>i<<ywQ<>^  Prfc»oiton.NJ0^64i 

piivMitoadlaiOQaMvo^  ■f!***^ 

la:  FadarMSludwH  AW  Proorwwa.  P.O.      6900.  PrInorton.MJ  06*41.  w»ayiawa«liomitt^Quattiongiof  2ton91>,001  orwora.younwat 

r         .  ^  Stcaona  F  itwoiioh  i 

N  «w  Mil     9  it  91      w      .  yoM  murt  N  OMI  Sac«er«  F  thrau^  ^ 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  INFORMATION 


Section  F:  1990  expenses 

33.  t990  rn«<j)c«i  irxJ  d«niai  dipenies  nor  Qi,6  by  insurance 

34.  »990#i8fr«njiry  juniO'  hiflh  and  rvgh  school  tu'lcn  lor 

34a.  Amounipatd  iDoni  inciiM)« 
tuition  pAio  tor  the  appticani » 


PARENTS 


-00 


.00 


8TUDBIT(4  8IHW8E) 
33,    I  .00 


.00 


S4b.  U 


Section  G:  Asset  Information 


PARENTS 


If  you  ir*  ceffip(«ilnfl  ihii  p«g«,  you  mu«i  UW 
out  ihf  ilutftfli  (4  tpouM)  column  b«tow. 

STUDENT  {&  SPOUSE) 


35. 

35.   Are  yOu  or  yOu 

J  Yei              J  NO 

a  dispiaceo  'Kjnjemat^o'' 

Ji  ^^es      Ji  No 

pap*  ' 

■  See  lie  .nSfuCf  Ons  on 

36. 

W'  ie    'he  age  o'  ^Oo*  owe-  pa'c* 

LU 

36.  xxxxxxxxxx 

Whil  II H  woftti  tDday^ 

What  It  omd  on  m 

Whit  II  It  worth  todty? 

What  ti  owfd  on  it? 

37. 

Cas^*  sa*  ngs  a^o  c'^oc**'^  accou'^ts 

S  .00 

xxxxxxxxxx 

37.  S 

00 

36. 

$  .00 

$  .00 

38.  £ 

00 

i  00 

39. 

0»*'0»  'oa  estdie  aid  ■•^vPMnien?^ 

$  00 

$  .00 

39.  $ 

00 

5  00 

40. 

8wS  -^oss  ana  'am' 

%  .00 

$  ,00 

40.  S 

00 

i  00 

41. 

D<)«S  any  p«r1  0?  iton^  40  mcud*  a  t%nn'> 

J  Y«t            J  No 

41.   J  Y«S 

J  ^4o 

Section  H:  Your  veterans  educational  benefits  per  nnonth  (for  the  student  only) 


(II  you  tri  complatino  Ihii  p*o«,  you  mutt  •ntwtf  quMllon  42.  II  you  oro 
filling  out  th«  QRAY  tnd  lh«  WHITE  ifHt,  you  mutt  tlio  iniwif  quMlton  43.) 


42.  Vour  vetera'ts  Oeperydent*  Educational  Assistance  P'ogt^rn  t^ne^ts 

43.  You;  Vfltt.  ma  Contributoiy  Bantfti  (VEAP) 


4i'#.  Amo.  ni  i»f  monih 
42b.   Nu'"DO'  I'l  niorilhS 

4lv  Anir.gn(  pi  r  month 
4)^1  Numbw  f  (flontfw 


Exp«citd  Amount 
July  1, 1991  ihrough  Juna  30.  1992 

$  .^.^  00  a  "ia'>ih 


monihs 


..00  a  month 


Section  1:  Expected  1991  taxable  and  nontaxable  income  and  benefits 

{You  muMt  S9e  Ihe  instructions  toi  income  ana  tax»s  that  you  should  exdu<Se  from  quasttons  46  infough  49  t 

It  you  ira  cenip4a1lnfl  thli  p*ga.  you  muit  llli 


44.  IS  e>x*^6'  3'  yOji  p.^'e'^ts  eartlliad  as  a 
d<s>ocated  «vo>Ke'  by  ^^■^t}  aDorop'  ato 
age'^Cy''  Set*  .'"p  •^sfucio'^s    p;ijji>  9 


45.  '99*  "CO">o  o4''^t'a  *'0'"  v*oiK  ^afoi 

46.  '99' '"vro^^tf  ftaf^M ''OT^  AO'^ 

47.  '99'  oii^s'  !a«aDie  ncoi^i' 

48.  •  )9' u  S  "i'.on'P  i3»  to  l>e  paid 

49.  199' no"lai.lhin  "co't'o  3'X)  bf^e'  ts 


PARENTS 

-J  Y«|  (FiH  out  tbt  ratt  oi  rhis 
column,  ind  90  tott>e 
Btu<3«n)  and  »pouia 
cohjmn.  quii1>on  44  | 

^  No  (SVipttvicofumnindgo 
to  tha  studam  and  ipcufle 
column  otJlBliOO  44  | 


out  t(w  itudtnl  (A  tpouaa)  column  balow 

STUDENT  (&  SPOUSE) 

44.  A'e  yoii  0'  is  you'  spouse        Ji  y^s  F,if  oui  i^e  'us! 
eamflad  as  a  disiocatt>d  *o'Kei  0'  ii'  s  coiomr" 

Uy  \*^fi  app'OD'iaie  agency'' 
See  tho  ■'^siijct'O'^s  o"  Piiffe 

an^i  '".v  '"e  '0'" 


00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 


btuflp'^'  45. 

S^i>CuS(  46 
47 
48 
49 


00 
00 
00 
00 

00 


f^Braj  Yoi'  ^fl'O  '  "'Shed  the  appi-ca'  O'^  Roc'^ecu  yOu'  app'  ca?  or>  MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  SECTION  E 
yftt^  MalMho  application  to:  ^eoe'.v  Stoaent  A.a  ProgMf'^f,  PO  Bo»  6900  Pfmcoto"  Nj  085-1' 
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flppllcqtion  for  podcrql  Student  flld 

199h92  School  Year 

WARMNQ:  W  you  woi»*y  Qiw      or  mWttdlna  Inf0fm«^ 
nwy  bo  ttmd  $10,000,  oont  to  pcfoon,  or  both. 
ou"  tod  "yow"  on  th>o  form  ohwyt  mtan  tho  >tuO»ni  wrtK  wanH  sW- 

S#ctlonA:  Yourtttf 

1.  Yournimt 


0i«t>1««rtll<4U4l«n 


2.  Vour  p«(m«n*nt  m«i)ing  aOdrtU 

Sm  P«0*  2  SWt<Country 
•bbftvtiMn) 

3.  Your  MM  fOpOonaf; 
Q  Mr 

Q  Miss.  Mk  .  or  Mis 

4.  Your  SiilA  oi  i^gil  riittfenc« 


■  I  I  M  '  ■  »  ■  ^  '  '  I  M  M  I  I  L  l-J  W 

LaU  Fki!  Ml 

I    I    I    I    1    »    i    I    I    I    I    I    I   I    I    I  t 


5.  Your  ftoc4l  Mcufity  number 

L_L_L 

6.  Your  d«Ii  o>  biith 
Month  Dtr 


I    I  I 


Numt)tf  «nd  SVMl  (IrKkxlf  Apt  No.) 

»  I  ^  I   t  I   M   I  »   I  I   I  1  I 

City 

7.  AreyouaUS  cciiert? 

Q  Yii, tamtUS  otiztn 

Q  No,  but  ( im  an  thgit)!*  r^OTKitizan. 

'Al    I    1    I    I   I    i    I    I  I 

□  No.  rwtt>troflhttbove. 

($99  tt\9  mtrua}on%onp9p9  2 } 

8.  As  of  today,  art  you  marnod'' 

□  I  am  nol  marn«d  W  am  singM. 
divorctd,  or  wxJow*^ } 

O  lammarrttd 

□  1  am  fparaiati  lro«ri  my  tpouM 


I    \  1 


I    I    i    I    I  I 
St«a  2(P  Coda 


9.  Whil  ytfvwtu  you  btmcoHagem  1991  d?^ 
fChfCAor>/yOn«fi04  j 

I  □  lit  frtavtff  pwioi/ijy  aMntfad  cona^a; 

7  □  Ut  (pf9VK}u$!r  arrant  coMtfa; 

iGznd        4Q3rd  ^□4th 

(  Q  5tti  or  mora  u^rQfMusia 

•     ^^st  yaa'  Qraduata/profasfooAt 
(bayortf  a  bachaioi's  daQfae) 

»  d  Conbnuir^  graduata  or  protaistonal 

10.  Will  you  hava  your  first  Bachttor's  dtgrM 
baforaAiiy  i.  'MP 

□  Yai  Gno 


II  you  anSMKad  "Vm"  to  any  pan  oi  qua«t>ofl  ^  Kgoto  SactwC 
tna  H\  out  tha  ORAY  and  tba  WHITf  araas  on  tn*  ratt  ot  tha  form 
(Sh^quttliorv  12  through  15.) 

II  you  awwarad  "Ho"  to  avofy  part  of  quasbon  n .  •r>d  you  are 
o  Unmamad  now  (ajngtt.  dnnxcad.  tapva'ad,  or  wKKrwad)  and 
wiU  ba  an  undrgraduata  itudant  m  tso^  -92.  ar\s>Mr  qusstton 
12  (SupQuaiHooiS) 
0  Marr>adr>o«orwitlbaaor»duata/pror9iS)on«iitudantin 
1901-92. antwarquatttor^  15  (SHipquestiorti  i2 through  149  > 


Section  B:  Student  Status 

11.  1.  Warayou  bom  bafOfO  January  1.  1968*^ 
b.  Ara  you  a  veiaran  o(  tha  U  S  Arm«j  Forcai'' 
0.  Ara  you  a  ward  ol  th«  couri  or  ara  both  your  paraniK  daad'' 
d.  Do  you  hava      daparvSanii  (otfwr  ttitn  a  spousa)  that 
M  IN)  oahnwon  in  iha  mstiuctiopa  00  paga  3» 


Ym 

◦ 
□ 
□ 


J  □ 


Unmorriod  Un<iorgrodnoto  itndopU^ntjri 


1 2.  0«d  your  parants  daim  you  as  it  you  answarad  "Ym"  Io  tWMr  yaar  in  quattior)  1 2,  go  to  Sacbon  C.  and  fill  out  tha  OOLD  artd 
an  incoma  tai  ekanipoon?                          ^   tha  WHfTE  araas  on  tha  r«at  of  tha  form  (SKipqueslwns  13  through  15  ) 

IntMO?    □    □  ^ 

"hiIHO?    □   Qr     'lyou«'«*v»d"Ho"tobo*hyaarsmQua8t)On  12.  answarQuastJon  i3bato* 

1 3.  BafllnrXng  with  lha  1  M7<ii  aehool  yaw.  you  fittS  rac«vad  Fadaral  studant  aid  fCh»ek  only  one  bOM  a.  b.  c.  d.  or  0  So«  tnstrvctions  on  pao§  3 } 

t.  □  intha19«7-Mjchoo<   b.  □  in  the  i9M-S9  school    c.  □  in  tha  1969-90  schoot   d.  □  mtha  1990  91  school    a  □     "^'l^' ■  ^^J^^ 
year  {An8waf!4a  yaar  '.Ansviar  t4«  yaar  (Answar  14c  yaar  (Answar  14d  (Anawv  14a  bate* 

yeir  i^nsw  ^^m  y«.  ^  Skip  14a,  &^rp  I4a.l4b  <4c. 

Ub.  I4d,  and  i4a  )  i4b.  i4c  and  14« )  and  I4d  ) 

4  4r  4r 


year  (Answar  t 
bvtow.  SM>i4b. 
14c.14d.Bndi4a) 

.  4r 

l4a.  D>d  you  hava lolai 
raaou^casof  $4,000 
or  nwa.riot^uding 
para>its' support 

Yaa  No 

.„intN5?   □  □ 


yaar  \ 
bateiM  Sk)pi4a. 
I4c  I4d.  and  14«) 


t4b.  D)d  you  hava  total 
rasourcasol  $4,000 
or  mora,  not  incKxJing 
parents'  support 


l4c.  Did  you  hava  total 
rasourcasot  $4,000 
or  mora,  not  including 
paiants  support 


I4d.  Old  you  hava  total 
rasourcasot  $4,000 
or  mora,  not  including 
parents'  support 


140.  D«d  you  hava  total 
ratvources  o^  $4,000 
Of  mora.  r>ol  inducting 
paraiTi$'  support 


Yaa    No  Yaa    No  Yaa    No  Yaa  No 

...intlM?   □    □         ...IntNV?   □     □        ...»niiM?   □    □         ...Jnim?   U  □ 

 _     _  ...IntW?   □     □         ..mtf^^   □     □         ...milW?   □     □         ...InlHO?   □  □ 

•  It  you  answad  "No"  to  aWm  yaar  m  quathoo  1 4a.  Ub.  1 4c.  I4d.  or  l4a.  90  Sactjon  C  aiKl  hfl  out  tha  aoLO  and  the  WWTI  araas  on  ih«  resi  ot  tha  fo^m 
0  It  you  answarad  "Yaa"  to  bo*h  yaara  in  quetDon  I4a.  I4b.  I4c.  14d.  «_li4a.  go  to  Sachon  C  arxl  fill  oat^lha  ORAY  and  tt>a  WHITI  araas  -^n  l»«  rasl  ot  lb«  form 

[  Morrtod  or  OrVdBOto/Profottioaol  Stndtntt  ^njyJl 

tfyoLar\«warad'?raa"loquaslion  i5.goloSact)onC>ndf«Houtthe  QOLD  and  tha  WHfTE  a/exs 
1 5.  W.I1  your  parants  claim  you  as  an  ^  k    on  tha  rtal  0»  tha  form 

.ncoma  ia»  e»ens)t>on  in  19fiP  □  □  r  H  you  antwfiad  "No"  to  qu«st»oi^  »5  go  to  Saclion  C  arxl  f tfl  oul  tha  QUAY  and  the  WMTTI  araas  on 
EDF0mi2U  the  rwiol  the  form 


sign  tt)is  form.  It  you  filM  out  iha  andtheWHfTC 
•rfas.  at  least  on«  of  your  parents  must  also  sign  this  form. 
Evwyoni  ni^nlng  iMt  fofin  It  6«rttfylng  that  Kl  Infonna- 
tion  on  tht  fonn  It  oofraet  arxj  ttiat  they  are  wjlijr)g  to 
p/ovlde  document  to  prove  ttyit  the  Information  is  correct 
Such  documents  may  include  U.S  .  State,  or  tocal  m  re- 
turns. Any  AFSA  dated  or  received  before  January  i .  1991 
will  be  returned  unprocessed 

Sending  In  Your  Form 

Doubte-check  your  form  to  make  sure  it  is  compJato  and  accurate 
Be  Sure  It  has  the  necessary  5>gnatures 

Put  the  form  in  the  envelope  pj'ovtded  in  this  booWet  Dont  send 
money.  Don'l  put  (eflers.  lax  lorrm.  worksheets,  or  any  extra 
materials  m  the  envelope.  Tbty  will  be  dtttroyed. 


SMitonP:  YoMrpwmfMWOiKpinm 

Ponlltwt  any  oiwwf  »jtt<lona  Ha  tfiwtHon  dotw  il 
appfyloyouiwillaln'^*' 

13.  HadloalanddtniMtgqpanaMlnlMOnMiMWbvlnaw^ 
anea.  Wrtit  In  iha  amount  of  money  that  your  parantapM 
m  1 900  «9r  maM  and  tfmw  ai^tnaaa  (Induda  Irwurwioa 
prtm^).  Doni  tnoiudt  amoumi  oovartd  by  tnturvwa  or 
•att<«mploytdhaatt)cMuallont  from  Form  1040-tint  26.  If 
yourpar8ntalltmMcMuc3Hontonthairi900U.S.Inooma 
tax  ratum,  wrUt  In  tha  amount  from  Form  1 040.  Schadult  A, 
Hnai. 

M.   Ptmtnlary,>uniofNq^  and  Wghacltool  tuition  paid 
fcilMO. 

S4a.  WrtwmthaamoumofmonaythaiyourpwtnttpoldiniMO 
for  afamtntary.  iunlor  Ngh .  and  high  lehool  tuWon  Ibr  fvnify 
mambart  who  wtra  indudtd  in  quaaten  1 6.  (TuMon  doaani 
incfcidt  room,  board,  bookt,  trantportiUor).  ate.)  Don1ln> 
oMa  luHion  paid  by  aohoiarthlpa.  Aito.  doni  indudt  tuWon 
ttWMrow  parantt  paw  «9r  you  or  any  lu^ 

34b.  Wrftt  m  the  numbar  of  dtpandant  cMMrtn  for  whom  tha 
amount  Ktiad  m  34a  wat  paid  m  tooo.  Doni  Ineiuda 
yourtaff  (the  itudant}  or  any  panon  who  wti  not  tnoiudad  m 
qutttton  18. 


SactkmF:  Your  (A  your  apouio'a)  1990  axponMC 

Don't  Itavt  any  04  ihataqiiattiona  blank.  ftaquattlondoMn't 
apply  foyou»wTlH  In  no.'* 

33.  Madlual  and  denial  aiepantaomntOnol  paw  by  IntUT. 
anoa.  Write  in  the  amount  of  money  thai  you  (and  your 
spouse}  paid  m  1990  fof  medical  and  dental  expenses 
(mdude  Insurance  premtums).  Doni  tndude  amounts  cov- 
ered by  insurance  or  seH-emptoyed  health  deductions  from 
Form  t040-bne  26  II  you  (and  your  spouse)  itemized 
de<X*ctK>n5  on  your  1990  U  S  income  ta*  retum,  write  m  the 
amount  from  Form  1040.  Schedule  A.  line  i 


34.  eiam9mary,hinlorhloh,andhlghacheolhjltlonp*ldln 
IHO. 

34a  Wnta  in  the  amount  of  money  that  you  (and  youff^MUta)  paid 
in  1 990  for  elamarrtary.  junior  high,  and  high  tohool  tuWon  for 
family  mambart  who  wwalncludad  in  quattion  20.  (Tuition 
dottnl  Induda  room,  board,  books. 'trantportation.  etc.) 
Ooni  Inchida  tuition  that  you  paid  lor  yourtetf.  tultkin  paw  by 
scholanhipi,  or  any  tuition  paid  for  pratchool  or  coMage. 

34b.  Wffta  In  the  numbar  of  dependant  children  for  whom  the 
amount  Nsted  in  34a  was  paW  In  r.90  Doni  Inekida 

yourself  or  any  person  who  was  not  incfuded  In  question  20. 


SoetlonQ:  Your  ptrantt*  t9Mtt 

PonllaavanyoflhaaanuationabUnk.  Wa  quaaWen  doaani 
apply  tor*",  arte  In  "U" 

You  muMQlvalnfonnadon  about  your  pMwiit'aaaao  In  SaodonQ. 
lfyouaraohringlntonniHonforonlyonapMm«Kltt«lp«an(haa 
iokitfy  ownad  aaaalt.  om  only  thai  parann  portion  ol  tfM  Maatt 
inddaMa.  Wyourparanii  liavi  aaaattuawtadjuliMly wiftaomaona 
alaa.  giva  only  your  paramt' portion  of  tw  iiaali  «id  dabla. 

m  Saotton  Q.  donllnoluda: 

Panonal  or  oonaumar  loana.  or  any  dafan  not 
'  -  SlothaaaaaiiMad 


•  Thavahia  of  rallramant  plana  (ptnrionhjnd»,tfinullta. 

lRAa.KteohPlm,ak:.) 

•  Studant  fhwidri  iM 

Check  •Yaa"  »  akhar  of  your  paranti  (lor  whom  you  «a 
prosMkig  Intonnalion)  maali  aH  of  tha  following  daaorWiont 


'  yourpartnthMnotworkadfbMmamihaltelQreafara 
MManM  numbar  of  yaart  (a.g.,  approiknaWy  fh«  yam 
or  mora)  but  hat.  during  ihoaa  yaart,  woM  m  tfM  home 
provfdkig  unpUd  tanrtoaa  fbr  lamly  mambam:  «id 

yourpanr<hotbaandapandai<onp(<)loattinmaaoron 
tha  mooma  of  another  lanly  mambar  but  to  no  lor^ 
raoaMng  M  Inooma.  or  your  portm  it  noaMr^  pubic 
1  or  oepenoarn  cnaoran  m  % 


*  yourpartntitunamployadorundarampioyadmdlaa)^ 
rianomg  dmouky  m  obtaining  or  upgradkio  arrvtoymam 

"Unampbyad- maana  nol  worMng  9*  waak  but  bak«  cv* 
able  lor  work.  To  quaRfy,  your  parani  mual  havw  nwda 
^Mdfle  tAortt  10  oat  a  fob  tomaima  during  tha  laat  tour 


part^kna  avtn  9Mugh 
K  fatort  to  a  oortdk 
work  III 


your  parani 
tion  «4iar«  iMrk  to  tiaok  or  only 

Chack-N^  nakhar  of  your 
ttont  marMonad  tbova. 


Wito  m  tha  apa  of  tha  oktor  parant  for  whom  you  pavt 
IntonnaOon  on  ihto  term. 
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n.  >iMW.  It  your  |Wi<niiown«hom»,wfmin  how  much  ftt 
hm  II  woftt  Uw  t»  prioi  your  pmli  oouU  raMoniMjf 
«^  to  rtoiMt  lor  thtir  homo  If  K  Mrt  on  aHi  laiiy. 
DoAl  UM  MMMod.  hNTOd.  orlwod  v«io.  A -homo* 
hdudooohBuy.moWthQrno,eoridomWum.ote.  ttyour 
ponmto    rorlin,  wrtli  In 

Thin,  wHi  In  how  Rveh  your  poronli  OM  on  t»  homo, 
inoludliV  M  proioni  morMo  «d  roWid  dibli  on  tw 

homo.  rO0nT*MMiifilmrdU»;  ChockvMhttwmof^ 
oompiTfy  »  you  doni  tomr. 

m  OlhirfOilooMowiifWMlMiili.  N your pironSi own 
otw  Mi  oMi  (hMr«nMfpropir^.  Ml  Mowttf  or 
wrrvnor  tomoo;  or  hovo  lnvoiknor«i,  wtlto  In  how  much 
twy  «o  worth  My.  Invootmonto  Mudo  mM  fcmdi, 
monoy  mUK  fandi,  mMM  toido,  uorWrnHi  ot  dopoolL 
■tooka,  boodi.  o«w  ioeufWio,  inMmoni  irid  M  Mio 
oonMi  (Mudtrg  mnotgm  M),  oonmiodWii.  pro- 
doui  and  Mtogte  moM*.  oto. 

Hion,  wrto  m  how  much  your  poronti  owo  on  o#»r  rool 
ooMi  ond  Invoiiniorti. 

40.  iMtkMOMiUnt  VyeurptrmawmobuilniMond/ 
or  Iwm.  wfM  m  how  much  tfio  bMinooo  ondAr  («m  n 
worth lodiy.  lnoiudof)OviluoofM.buldki0i.ffl«Nn«y. 
•qutpmont,  HvoMt,  knonlortot.  ilc  Donilnoludi  tho 
homo.  rNbfflOMAM«)rfdUfatoij«bO0hw*7quM(ton 

■nwo,  wrtto  In  wh«  your  porontt  ««•  on  Iho  buifciOM  an* 
orlwm.  IndiidoortlyftoprooonimofMotndroMdaMi 
tor  which  fto  buamoao  andtor  lirm  woro  uaod  at  coXMonL 

If  your  pofonto  aro  not  tt>o  iolo  ownart,  wilto  kn  on»y  Ihoir 
•hva  of  iho  total  vahjo  and  dabl. 


Soctlon  0:  Your  (4  your  spouoo't)  atMtt 

Don't  toava  any  of  thoM  quoatlona  bbnk.  11  ■  quMlton  doMn'l 

apply  to  you,  writ*  In  "0." 

You  mustfltve  intomiation  about  your  {aixJ  your  spouse's)  assets 
\n  Section  G  If  you  are  divofcwJ  or  separated  and  you  and  your 
spouse  have  jointly  owned  assets.  only  your  portron  0'  the 
assets  and  debts  if  you  (and  your  spouse)  have  assets  owned 
loinlly  With  someone  eis«.  give  on;y  your  (and  your  spousa's) 
portion  of  the  assets  and  debts  Be  suri  to  give  informalton  about 
assets  held  m  trust  for  you  (and  your  spousej 

in  Section  G.  don't  lr>chide: 

"  Personalor  consumer  loans .  or  any  debts  that  are  not  related 
to  the  assets  listed 

•  The  value  of  retirement  ptans  {pension  turxJs.  annuities 
iRAs.  Keogti  Plans  etc  } 

•  StuOent  ttnancial  aid 

35.    Check  "Yes"  <f  you  o?  your  spouse  meets  ill  of  the  tollowifig 
deficnplions  for  a  dtSpiace<J  iiomemaner 

•  you  or  you'  spouse  has  nol  work«5  full  itnie  in  the  labor 
force  for  a  substantial  number  of  years  teg  approm 
maieiy  f've  yea'S  O'  more)  bul  has  dunng  those  years 
wOfKed  in  [he  home  provcJirtg  unpaid  services  fo?  lafviiiy 
n>*rnbp's  and 


•  you  or  youfapouM  hat  boandtptndtni  on  public  aasii- 
tanco  or  on  the  tncoma  of  anothor  family  mtmbtr.  but  ts 
no  loo^  fOOf  iving  that  lf>coma.  or  you  or  your  ipouM  H 
raoatving  public  autatanoa  bacauM  of  dapandtnt  chii- 
dran  in  the  home:  and 

•  youoryouripouseisunemptoyadorurxierampfoyodand 
IS  experiencing  difticufty  m  obtatnmg  or  upgrading  em- 
ployment. 

"Unemployed'  means  not  woAing  this  week  but  betng  avait- 
abte  lor  work.  To  quatity.  you  or  your  spouse  must  have 
made  specific  efforts  to  get  a  iob  sometime  dunr^g  the  last 
four  weeKs 

'Underemployed'  means  wortung  part-time  even  though  you 
want  or  your  spouse  wants  full-time  employment.  It  refers  lo 
a  cofKJilion  where  work  is  stack  or  only  part-tirr^e  work  is 
available. 

Check  "No"  rt  neither  you  rwr  your  spouse  meets  all  of  the 
descrtptkjns  mentK)r>ed  above. 

38.  Home.  If  you  (and^or  your  spouse)  own  a  home,  write  i  n  how 
much  the  home  is  worth  Use  the  pr»ce  you  coukJ  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  for  the  home  if  it  went  on  sale  today  Don't 
use  assessed,  insured  or  taxed  value  A'home'inciu<Jesa 
house,  mobile  home,  C0'>dominium,  etc  Renters,  wnie  m 
■0.' 

Then,  write  m  how  much  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on 
the  home,  irKiudittg  the  present  mortgage  and  related  debts 
on  the  home  (Donl  tnciuOe  mferesr  do» )  Check  with  the 
mortgage  company  i1  you  don't  know 

39.  Other  real  eatate  and  Invtatmenta.  It  you  (and/or  your 
spouse)  own  other  real  estate  (fr>cludir)g  rentMf  ^-op^rty. 
tgn6.  seconder  Summer  homes)  or  have  investments,  write 
in  how  much  they  are  worth  today  tnvestmants  include  trust 
funds.  nfK>ney  market  funds,  mutual  funds,  certifjcates  of 
deposit,  stocks,  borxjs.  other  securities,  installment  and  land 
sate  cor^tracts  Unduding  morTge^s  hMf.  comrrKxJines. 
precious  and  strategic  metals,  etc 

Then,  write  in  how  much  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on 
other  real  estate  and  investments 

40.  Butineae  and  farm,  n  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  own  a 
business  and/or  farm,  wnte  m  how  much  they  are  worth 
today  Include  the  value  oi  lano  buiidmgs.  machinery 
equipment  livestock,  inventories,  etc  Oon't  inciuoe  the 
home  (Home  vafue  and  debt  shoufd  be  given  'n  question 

Then,  wnte  tn  what  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on  the 
business  and/or  larm  tnclude  onty  the  preseni  mortgage 
and  related  debts  fc  which  the  business  and/o'  farm  -were 
used  as  collateral 

It  you  (and  your  spouse)  are  noi  the  sole  owners,  wnte  m  only 
your  (and  yowr  Spouse'st  Share  of  the  total  value  and  debt 
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SmHohH:  YourlMV92v«tmn»Mfuc«tH)nalbmm» 

ptr  month  (for  the  stvO$nt  onty) 

42.  Your  v«i»raMO«p«f>d«nt»Etfuc«ttonalAMltt«nM  Pro- 
gram teriAf  ttt. 

42a.  Wrilt  in  tt>e  amount  of  vvterans  Dflper)d«nt8  E()uca{ionai 
AB8m»m»  Progrim  (Chapter  35)  benefus  thai  you  expect 
to  get  per  month  from  July  1,  i99l  through  Jutw  30. 
1992.  Don't  includ*  Death  Pension,  or  Osperxfency  & 
Indemnity  Comp#nMtion  (DlC), 

42b.  Write  in  ihe  number  of  months  from  July  1 , 199l  through 
June  30, 1092  that  you  expect  to  get  those  benefits. 

43.  Your  VMtrant  Contributory  Uimm  (VCAP). 

43*.  Whte  In  the  amount  of  Voterant  Contributory  Benefits 
(Chapiof  32)  that  you  oxp^t  to  gat  per  month  from  July  1. 
1091  ttwough  Junb  30.  it82.  (fnckxf^  both  th0  nov^m- 
/TmntMnastu(i$nt  portions.)  Doni  (ndiida  Death  Pension. 
Of  DeponOancy  &  fndamrtty  Companfiation  (OIC). 

43b.  Write  in  ttie  number  of  months  from  July  1,  i9ii  through 
Juna  30, 1092  that  you  eiipect  to  gat  thoae  benafttt. 


SMtion  I;  Your  pirwitt'  axp^lod  1991  taxabto  and 
nomtxaM  meomt  and  bmfKt 

How  to  flQura  tt9M<M  anwunii 

r>4  aecticn  r*  ^  about  fnooma  and  baneflta  that  your  pwanti 
•xpecttogaf.  Hyourparantla(flvQroad,aap«a(ed,orwfdowad, 
dontlnoMamfomMbon  about  the  other  parent.  Anawerthaaa 
quMbonaeiaoauraWyaaywean.  Haquaaitondoeanlyp«y,or 
your  paranto  doni  ea^ect  to  gat  any  fnoome  or  beoeflti  fnam  tiat 
aouroe.wrHainT)." 

44.  Cheek  "Yea"  If  aNher  of  your  parenta  (for  whom  you  ve 
provtdkrg  in«onnaHon}  ia  cuoentfy  oarlMod  M  a  "OWeeaiad 
Woffcar  (aee  page  10)  by  the  appropriate  State  lOency. 

n  you  oheokad -Yea,"  you  may  be  aaked  to  dooumant  your 
patenfa  atttua  ai  a  dieiecated  wotVer. 

Ched(  fto"  H  naithar  of  your  pararHa  la  oerMad  aa  a  dialo- 
^adwodter.  8Up  to  quaatlon  44  in  t^ 

Impertani:  itathaMMeonpaoeaiorihaldndaof  IneomeMd 
mea  to  laava  atf  of  •aeUon  I, 

41.  «id4l.  IMIInoeHMaamedHwnweitL  lncludeM«ea, 
aalafiea,andtipa.  Sea  Irapaiiani  note  rime. 

47.  IttioMwrimaiahiaama.  Wrt  a  mttaioW  mount  of 
odier  taxable  mooma  M  your  paranti  wN  report  on  IM 
1991  IRS  Fbnn  1040, 1040A.  or  i040fcZ.  Inoluda  Naieat 
and  dMdendmooma  and  any  ethar  taxable  moeme.  Dani 
Incfada  any  unempleymenloumMenaaHon  Of  eny  income  thai 
you  reported  in  quaebona  45  and  46. 


4a.  iftlUAbioaniaiaxlabapaW.  WHiaintbemumof 
moomt  imaa thai  youfpefamaaapaottepaym  1991.  M*a 
aura  IMaamountdoaanllnoiude  any  PICA,  aatf-arrvioymanl, 
or  other  taxee. 

49.  1991  ntimaiabli  maoata  ana  banema.  Thaee  are  thn 
aame  typea  of  Inoome  and  beneftti  that  were  aaked  for  m 
Queadona  2Sa,  28b.  28c  and  29d. 


Section  l!  Your  (S  your  apouaa'a)  expected  i99l  tax- 
able and  nontaxabia  Income  and  benefits 

How  to  ftgura  expected  emountt 

This  section  asks  about  income  and  ber\efits  that  you  lana  your 
spouse)  expea  to  get  if  you  are  divorced,  se-^arated  Of  widowed, 
don'l  include  informalton  about  you'  spouse  '  nswer  iheso  ques- 
tions as  accurately  as  you  can  tf  a  question  doesn't  apply  to  you. 
or  If  you  dont  expect  to  gsl  any  mcome  or  benefits  from  that  source, 
write  in  "0 " 

44.  Check  "Yes"  if  you  or  your  spouse  is  currently  certilied  as  a 
"Dlalocated  Worker"  (see  page  1 0)  by  (he  app'oprialR  State 
agency 

It  you  checked  "Yes."  you  may  be  askoo  to  document  your 
status  (or  thai  of  youf  spsjuse)  as  a  disiocated  worker 

Check  "No"  if  neither  you  nor  your  spouse  is  certified  as  a 
dislocated  worker  Skip  the  rest  of  this  section 

Important:  See thf  Jbleonpagefiterthelitndtotincomeand 
laxei  to  leave  out  of  Section  t. 

45,  af>d  46.  1991  Income  earned  from  work,  include  wages 
salaries.  ar>d  tips  See  important  note  above 

47.  1901  other  taxable  lr>coma.  Wntb  .n  jhe  lotat  amount  of 
other  taxable  income  that  you  (and  your  i.,->oijsol  will  r «po^  on 
your  1991  IRS  Form  tO<\0.  WiQA  Ot  yQiOE?.  tnclufle 
inieresl  and  dividend  income  and  any  oih.  -r  lanatJifc  «ncof^io 
Oont  if>clude  any  unemployment  compe  -sation  or  any  <n 
come  that  you  reported  in  questions  45  ai  d  AO 

43.  1991  U.S.  income  tax  to  be  pakf.  ''^nto  m  sh©  a-nouni  ot 
mcometaxesthalyouandyou'  spoi'  ,eej?pecllopay  m  i99: 
Make  sure  this  amount  doesn't  in«  iude  any  nCA.  sell  am 
pioymeftt.  or  other  taxes 

49.  1991  nontaxaDlalncomeandberMttta.Theseaiothesanie 

types  ot  income  and  benefits  thai  were  asked  for  m  quost«ons 
26a.  28b.  23c.  and  28d 

Sending  in  Your  Form 

Double  check  your  fo'm  to  make  sure  ti  is  complete  and  accu'dte 
Be  sure  it  has  the  necessary  signatures 

Put  the  form  in  the  envek>pe  prowKled  m  ihis  booklet  Don't  send 
money  Don'i  put  teners  tax  torms  worksheets.  O'  any  extra 
rnatenals  m  the  envelope  They  will  be  dettroytd. 
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IMlecilitf  Woflw  -  To  b9  oof«idMd  •  dWocM  worfc»r,  you 
mutt  bt  cunontfy  cirtiWodtiont  by  i  Sttrt>  99^9udti  w^pur 
tocai  Eni|)ioyn)ont  S^Tvioi  Of  Job  Sofvioo.  Thit  o#ftiflOAtk)n  it  oont 
hi  •ooordAnotwtmTTOtm  of  tho  Job  Training  Pwtnorthip  Act.  A 
^tocatod  woffctr  portortUy  moant  a  porton  wtw: 

•  hMboonttrminitodorlaidofforhurtoatvidanotiooot 
tanrinttton  ot  lay-off, 

•  haabaontarmmaMdorracotvedanotioaoftannlnationas 
a  rtfult  of  pafmanant  oloaura  ot  a  plant  or  omar  facility,  or 

•  wai  MK-amployad  (inciuding  farmtn)  but  It  now  untm> 
pioyad  bacauaa  ot  poor  aoonomlc  conditiont  tn  ttw  com- 
mune or  a  natural  dlsastar. 

Foraign  Tax  flaCum  •  H  you  and  your  spouM,  or  your  parantt. 
wool  ba  IHmg  a  U.S.  inoomt  tax  ratum  in  1990  (tor  axampta. 
Puerto  Rican  tax  ftiara).  folfow  tht$  lr)fta>ctton«  batow: 

>  In  quastion  22,  cttack  iha  box  'oompiatad  1990  tRS  Fonn 
1 040'  (if  a  f ora^  tax  ratum  has  baan  fjiad).  or  'attimatad 
1990  iRS  Form  1040'  (if  a  fora^  (tx  ratum  will  ba  tilad), 

•  usa  tha  Information  from  ttiat  tax  ratum  to  tilt  out  this  form, 

•  convert  aUfiguraa  to  U.S.  dollars,  using  the  axchanga  rata 
that  ii  in  effoct  today,  and 

•  fill  out  ttM  SupplafTwnial  Irtformatlon  (Sadtons  F- 1 ) 

Laoai  Guardian  -  A  lagaJ  guardian  is  a  psrson  who  a  court  has; 

•  appotntid  to  be  your  legal  guardian  and  this  legal  relation- 
ship wli  continue  after  June  30. 1 992.  and 

■  directed  to  support  you  with  his  or  her  own  Pnancial 
resources. 

NativaAmai  lean -tfyouafa  a  Native  Amertean.  report  the  amount 
of  income  and  assets  over  $2,000  par  Indrvldual  payment  that  you 
and  your  spouse  or  your  parents  racerved  in  1990  from  the  Per 
CiV)ita  Act  or  the  DiMJibu«on  of  Judgment  Funds  Act  H$2,000or 
i>aapafindMdua>payina«weiaue<v«dfroma<tharoft»iaaaActs. 
doni  report  Doni  report  furvtoreoaM  as  an  award  undat  the 
Alaaka  Natfva  CWma  Safllamanf  Act  or  the  Maine  fndian  Gtatrns 
Settlement  Act.  Alao.  doni  report  any  assets  received  from  the 
Alaska  Natt^  Clatma  Settiamani  Act. 


>  Acl<iilri?i 

iMl  i;; 

f  <Mi(M.ll 

f 

How  Long  DoM  R  Takt  To  CompltM  TMt  Appltottlon? 


H  rahes  approximate^  40  minuiea  to  one  hour  and  30  minutes  to 
complete  this  application.  Thia  Indudaa  the  time  tor  reviewing  the 
insinjctKms  and  form,  gatharing  and  maintaining  the  necessary 
information  and  completing  the  form. 

Send  your  comments  regarding  the  time  it  takes  to  comptete  this 
form  or  any  other  aspects  of  the  application  inckiding  suggestions 
lor  isducing  this  burden  to-  U.S.  Department  ot  Education,  informa- 
tion l^iiaoement  and  Complunce  Division,  Washington,  D.C. 
20202-4651 ;  or  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Paper- 
worn  Rjduction  Protect:  1840-0110,  Washington.  DC.  20503- 

DoAIISchooltTolwPanin'nwFtdaralStudwit  Plrwv 
eial  AM  Programt? 

No  More  than  6.600  schools  do  lake  part  in  one  or  moro  of  them. 
Contact  your  schooTs  finandal  aid  administrator  to  rir>d  out  which 
Federal  programs  your  school  participates  in. 


Whifi  Con  I  Qtt  Mo  ft  Htfonnttion  On  Fodifol  Studom 
Fkwflclal  AM? 

This  booklet  gives  you  onty  a  brief  summary  Of  the  student  financial 
aid  programs  oftefed  by  the  U.S.  Departmem  of  Educabon.  Each 
student  financial  aM  program  has  its  own  special  features  and 
procedures.  You  can  gat  more  infonnation  From  the  booklet:  Tba 
8(udafrt  QuMt!  FlnoncM  AM  from  ttta  U.8.  Dapartmant  ot 
education -Qroma^Loana,  and  WotK-atudy  ini-82.  To  get 
a  free  copy,  write  to: 

Federal  Student  AM  information  Canter 
P.O.  Box  84 

Washington,  D.C.  20044 
What  Happont  Atttr  I  Moil  Ml  My  Pom? 

Within  four  to  six  weeks  after  you  mail  tn  your  form,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Educatkm  wM  sand  you  a  Otudant  AM  Raport 
(SAR),  On  the  SARwiti  be  either  a  request  for  further  information 
or  numbers  caHed  a  NN  Oiom  frMtx  (PQi)  and  a  POmHy  Corv- 
trtbulton(FC).  We  use  formulas  estabKshed  by  Mrw  to  ftgura  these 
numbers  from  tt>e  informatk>n  you  give  us.  Your  school  or  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  may  ask  you  to  prove  that  the  information 
you  gtve  on  your  appHcation  is  true. 

Wturt  It  My  PtH  Oram  Indtx  (PQI)7 

n -e  PGI  is  a  number  that  taHs  whether  you  may  be  ableto  get  a  Pail 
Grkit.  It  you  are  efigibie  for  a  Pell  Grant,  your  school  will  use  this 
number  to  detemiinettM  amount  ot  your  award.  Even  if  you  don't 
qualify  for  a  Pail  Grant,  you  may  stiH  qualify  tor  one  or  more  of  the 
other  Federal  programs.  Be  sure  to  ask  your  nnanciai  aid  admin- 
istrator If  your  school  needs  any  additior\a1  tnformatk>n  from  you  for 
these  ottier  programs. 

What  It  My  Ftmify  Contrtbutton  (FC)7 

The  FC  is  a  number  that  heips  your  financial  akj  admintstrator 
determine  if  you  are  able  to  get  one  of  the  several  avaHabia  forms 
d  assistarga.  ThaM  tnotode  Stafford  Loan^  SEOG.  CWS.  and 
PerWna  Loan.  Your  achoof  wM  usa  ttiis  number  to  determkw  ttte 
amount  of  your  grant,  loan  or  work-study  award. 

Whtt  Hopptnt  If  I  Don't  oat  A  SAR  Or  I  Nttd  Anethtr 
CopyOfMySAR? 

It  you  doni  gel  a  SAR  within  four  to  six  weeks,  or  you  r)eed  another 
copy  ot  your  SAR.  write  to: 

Federal  Student  Aid  Programs 
P.O.  Box  6904 
Princeton.  NJ  08541 

Give  your  name,  address,  soctal  security  number. and  date  of  birth. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  another  copy  of  your  1901-92  SAR.  U  your 
addreaa  has  changed  since  you  sent  in  your  applicatk>n,  be  sure  to 
give  us  both  your  old  and  your  new  addro&s.  Be  sure  1o  stgn  your 
tetter. 

Whatif  MySttuttton  Chongtt? 

>  Questk}ns1l,l5.18,19.20.and21  askyoutomakepro]ectk>ns 
tor  the  upcoming  year.  If  your  answers  to  these  questions 
change.  wtH  until  you  receive  your  SAR  and  then  see  your 
finandai  axJ  administratof . 

■  The  income  and  expenses  informatk>n  that  you  give  must  be 
accurate.  They  must  match  what  (s  or  will  be  on  your  1990 
income  tax  forms.  H  your  financial  situatton  has  recently 
changed,  contact  your  financial  aid  administrator 
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INFO«MATK>H  ON  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  AND  USE  OF  YOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

The  Pnvacy  Act  of  1 974  requires  that  each  Fe^al  »o«ncy  that  asks  for  yow  social  security  number  or  other  intonna- 
I  tion  must  tell  you  the  following: 

1 .  Its  legal  righl  to  ask  for  the  informatk>n  and  whether  the  law  says  you  must  flive  it. 

2  What  purpose  the  agency  has  In  asking  for  It  and  how  it  wir  be  used. 

3.  What  couM  happen  if  you  do  not  give  It. 

You  must  give  your  social  security  number  (SSN)  to  app»y  for  Federal  student  Hnanciai  akJ.  The  U  S.  Department  of 
Education's  legal  rJghl  under  fre  Title  IV  programs  to  require  that  yog  provtde  us  with  your  social  security  numbef  Is  based 
on  Sectk>n»  484(a)(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  The  SSN  Is  used  uoder  the  Pell  Grant. 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  and  College  Work^Sludy  programs  In  recording  infonnatk)n  about  your 
college  attendance  and  progress,  and  In  making  sure  that  you  have  received  your  money.  The  SSN  is  atto  used  under  the 
Stafford  Loan  and  Perkins  Loan  programs  to  kieniify  the  appltaantto  determine  program  eiigiWity  and  benefits  and  to  permit 
servicing  and  collecting  of  the  k>ans. 

If  you  are  applying  for  Federal  studeni  akJ  only,  you  must  fill  out  everything  except  questions  29. 30.  and  31 .  If  you  skip 
question  30  we  will  count  your  answer  as  "No"  for  both  parts  of  that  question.  If  you  are  applying  for  a  Pell  Grant  only,  you 
can  skip  question  S.  36  and  43. 

The  authority  lo  request  all  other  information  (except  the  SSN)  is  based  on  sections  411  A.  4i  1B.  41 1C.  41  ID,  41 1 F.  474. 
475, 476,  477. 479,  and  480  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  This  infomiation  is  used  to  determir>e  the 
I  amount  of  Federal  student  aid  tor  which  you  may  be  qualified. 

j  The  infomiatton  which  you  supplied  may  be  disclosed  to  third  parties  that  the  Department  has  authorized  to  assist  In 
'  administenng  Federal  student  aid  programs.  This  disclosure  may  include  private  Rnns  that  the  Department  contracts  with 
I  for  the  purpose  of  coHating.  analyzing,  loialling  or  refining  recordsin  the  system  and  who  are  required  to  rn^ 
I  under  the  Privacy  Act-  This  may  also  be  accomplished  through  compottr  matching  programs  such  as  the  ones  currently 
conducted  with  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  tmmlgratJon  and  Naturalization  Senrtce. 

We  will  provkte  your  name,  address,  social  security  number,  date  of  birth,  studemald  indkm.  student  stan^ 
and  State  of  legal  reskJence  to  the  coilege(s)  that  you  list  in  questton  29a.  29b.  and  29c  (or  Its  representative),  even  H  you 
check  "No"  in  question  30b.  This  information  will  also  go  to  the  Stale  agencies  In  your  State  of  legal  resWence  to  help 
:  coordinate  State  financial  aid  programs  with  Federal  student  akJ  programs.  We  will  provide  calcuiatJons  and  detennination 
i  of  eligibility  lo  the  agency  with  which  you  filed  a  student  akJ  appllcatton.  or  another  similar  agency,  if  you  request  us  to  do 
!  so  That  agency  may  also  release  mformaiion  received  from  the  Department  to  colleges.  State  Scholarship  agenciee.  and 
I  loan  guarantee  agencies  that  you  have  designated  to  receive  informatk>n.  Also,  we  may  send  information  to  members  of 
i  Congress  if  you  ask  them  to  heipyou  with  Federal  student  aW  questions.  Ifyourparenis  or  your  spouse  provkJedlnfonnatlon 
on  the  form  they  may  also  request  to  see  ail  the  intormatten  on  the  application. 

If  the  Federal  government,  the  Department,  or  an  empksyee  of  the  Department  is  involved  In  litigalton,  we  may  send 
information  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  a  court  or  adjudkatlve  body,  if  the  dlsctosure  is  related  to  HnandalaW  and  certain 
I  other  conditions  are  met  The  infonnaiion  may  also  be  made  available  to  Federal  agencies  which  have  the  authority  to 
•  subpoena  other  Federal  agencies'  records.  In  addition,  we  may  send  your  Infomiation  to  a  foreign.  Federal.  Stale,  or  local 
I  enforcement  agency  il  the  information  that  you  submitted  indkates  a  vtolatlon  or  potential  violation  of  law.  for  which  that 
j  agency  has  jurisdtetion  for  investigation  or  proseculton.  Finally,  we  may  send  information  regarding  a  dalm  which  is 
I  determined  to  be  valid  and  overdue  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency.  This  InfonnatkKi  includes  kJentltiers  from  the  record, 
i  the  amount,  status  and  history  of  the  claim  and  the  program  under  which  the  claims  arose 


Remember,  we  must  receive 
your  application  by 
May  1,1992. 

•  12' 
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FAF 


MISSlMlppI 


FINANCIAL  AID  FORM 


CoMq9  SchototMp  8#fvlo# 


School  Year  1991-92 


pfQOnmt  to  Mt  i  My  Mid  ytur  Htf  iNMrtMsn 
iyeu  »»  OT¥nO«^<W  ItM  iluM  IntnoMi  aM.  yw  ff«y  UM  M  rr^^ 
Fern.  ^  ■«  rwi  ht  ctMr^M  vnr  tM  iv  pfO0M«««     aipiMlart  i  v«u  oe^^ 
only  Steam  AlaRtf«yeudonoi«trtCSSlo  rapon  yowf  irfcmaten  dradly  to 
eoMtatoritolaacholinhlaandfffanprQ^rarna  MyoucheaattMaopton,t»uS 
et  fiducaian  ««  m*a  HOnnaiton  avMHa  ftgm  8«ckgna  A  )  to  t» 


eoMtaa  you  M  m  «jiaaan     n  no  chargo  lo  you  >te  wl  bo  \utm)m9iS  tor  t» 
tolOMno  Mdarai  Midani  Nnaooal  aM  prognma  Pn  Qnnto.  Sivpiamortf  Edu»- 
OppMluMy  ^anto  {SCOO).  CaRaga  Wtofti  SMy  (CWS).  Pariuno  Uant.  and 
SHttoitfLoaAa 


HoMw. « yu^iwtoh  to  appiy  laf  alato.  raoMorwi.  and^prwiaa  itudM  aid.  you 
ba  roquM  to  M  owl  oilra  MorrnaMon  in  SocbaM     and  3,  appMia.  of  tia  FAF 
Mywycolagaqimii  aginti|>oqui>aaNa<r<orwaaorv.yomTMiNy>»o  Atoatfyou 
■  HianlHHiniiini  (iiHoai  MidllMli  anrtiinii  ii1T|- In  -rri 

your  FAF  rtiiimton.  you  mM  Mr  a  loo-  Tho  mwi  of  yew  pfoaioaing  laa  • 
ffoMod  n  fuaaOOA  7t  of  t»  FAF  C^ach  ««i  yew  colaga  totmal  aid  oMm  or  luaa 
agancy  10  ba  awt  tin  you  unctaratond  m  r««Mmar«i 

«AIMMO:¥9urnuaiMeuinatomaoeurMy  THa  MaraMten  MM  v«u  aiwply 
aauMttaaMbyyotfoMgoofbyttoUt  Oagartnam of Edueatan  ^mayba 
aikod  to  proMda  U4  inooma  lai  lahm.  tia  wom^oaii  m  tw  beekW.  and  onar 
inlorrT«aorv  a  y«u  aani  or  doni  pmida  ttaaa  raoerda.  you  may  not  gal  iadaril  art 

R  you  gal  Mm  aludar^  badad  on  tnoorrod  mionfialton.  you  i«  hr«  to  pay  a 
ba(*.youmayaiaehav«topayteM»aPdiaoo  W youpmptWi  »a Mn or  wiaiiidwg 
rtoiTTWBon  on  your  tonn.  you  tnay  bo  tubfOct  lo  a  ^  of  1(0.000.  fooorvo  a  pnoon 
aafMnot.  or  bati 


WM  to  Mm  FfMficM  AM  FerniT 

Tha  Ffe«no^Ad  Fom  (FAF)  la  a  torn  M  you  M  CM  yoi  Mr*  to  apftfy  tor  hninoat 
aidtartw  iMi4}aohie(y«arftom 

•  Cciaoaa«liarayoua(«firtiinoofgoinoaharK«gh»et<oo'orii^ 

•  HatoathoMnNp  and  gran  programa 
0  FadiraiaiudafltinanciafaHprograim 

tha  FAh'  eoiaaa  adMomf  iriunnawon  net  raqwrod  tor  ladanr  ad  pre^ara  Many 
oeiigaa  may  raguta  ycu  to  M  om  al  aacbona  of  Via  torn  to  anaura  tt«  you  ar« 
coiiaiaa«adtonmnaiOfHiiaandwaaMenaraid  i  rara  ara  ipoo«l  ofo^nMnoaa 
fial you baaavawtiadoei your aagtttoy. you aheuideeniaciMttlagaa  DofMaand 
toMwo.liiliw>d.f  a«iii>wlailiiawWiya>gWa>iiiy«>adiMn>ai 
Tha  Mamiaaon  you  am  an  tia  FAF  ia  conUaniii  Oiy  tw  Mar  can  autotia  tia 
ratoMO  e<  tia  hifcmMian  en  tia  FAF  (taa  aiiliwira  widar  tiljimabmi  en  tia 
PHvttcy  Aei  and  Uaa  of  >«ur  aeeat  aoeifVy  NtfTtar*  on  pagi  1.)  >«ur  FAF  intormaaon 
ka  itopi  OA  Ma  tor  aawan  ytara  afiar  ywr  torn  ia  pfooaaaad. 
AMrMuoemlatottoPAF.amatottoGeligiSthcinNpSanicatCSS)  CftSa 
tialrwtfalMlMianoftiaC  "     '  ' 


 J  Cadapa  leard.  a  nadonaf.  noi-lof -poW  aaawrwun  e« 

eaaagaa,  hMi  aehoeto.  aMa  aganciaa.  and  aduoafeanai  e^arWEaaona^  C8S  a^  anooaa 
yotf  FAFttidaandntafmiMnloniaiotiauS  OdpartmamofEduGaton.ayoumarti 
■v^ia'tofiyiabfiff  aOa.Th«Dipanmaniadi»anaandiwuaiiydar<AidWapoil(8AH) 
ai  no  eoai.  (Saa  paga  •.  'OfMwiiial  toterrTiaatft  on  FOdaral  Sajdan  rranoial  Aid 
Pra^M.*  tor  maiv  wdarmaaan  on  yew  SAJI )  CM  wai  aiae  land  your  aabmaaan  to 
t»  oolaM  7id  pmma  tM  y«u  aai  ar  Mtottto  on  you  FAF  ri  Quoaten  77 II  you 
ondoa*  tia  oorroctloa  (aaa  »iabrr  n)  UOt  eoiaga  et  program  nan  daodao 
1lMrwyoulMloMhfvMM(Mdand^o«lTM^atfyeu««e•l  CMMaannaMrd 


WVl#t#  4#  I  Mll4  tiM 

AllaryouHoulitiaFAF.  pmaandtia  oorract  pfocoaimfl  tea  (tr  foqutrod)  n  tia 
ar>Mtopat«lyoullMMid«tMbooaM  >laigKan»aiflp>byfogutof  f  Haaaiaat 
to     ■dtt  aai  titioif 

Coaaoa  ScttoiarBh«  Sonnet 
po  ioiesM 
PnrKaton.NJO«Mt 

(ScwcMl  KV«Jhr^  tuc*i  M  r«giStor«d.  otrttM.  or  *ipr«aa  mM  1^ 

your  (ormi 


WHI  ew  t#H  IM  wtiM  H  Kn  llfilglMtf 
pffOC»i»lm  my  FAPT 

Vat  C8S(undrooniracl»lhoU&Daptrtmar4otEd««a0n)«daandyQuaSludafll 
AM  Rapoit  (SAR|  R  you  par  tia  CSS  prooaaa^g  laa.  CSS  «d  aiao  atnd  you  an 
MtftoWadbwtni  ThAMormaaonnMboaonttotiailudanCaina^addPoaagiiranvi 
9joabort  2  of  t»  FAF  and  a  anosN  raaoti  you  «iarw  tou  to  atx  «tatta  lAaf  )cu  aarid 
yewfFAFtoOSS  HyQudidnoiapp*rtortodtra>aludto<ManoMlaldproflrama.CSSw>l 
aand  i^uotty  an  Acfcn^ritdfe^nM 


Wyoupaytiapreoaaangloa.  tiaAdtnoptoClBnian). 
uMgaa  and  pro^wm  to  wNoh  your  FAF  waa 
iJlapii  togai  your  faf  wtorwaaan.  tia  M 
■qm  a  Mowid  AAnnModgmoni  aaang  (ho 


«h«»i  you  «d  raovw. hal  ttt 
aam  If  you  autwt  fnon  fran  aigW 
AcAnoidtdg'^wM  wd  aal  only  v>c  fcti 
"  coaooaawdbaatnitoyouata 


lag  fai  la«anl  akiiaiii  fkwnalil  aM.  you  ihouid 


Chach  ««i  tia  0(*gM  you  Mt4  to  oMnd  to  Mt  rf  twy  vani  CSS  to  avid  ram  your 
FAF  imormaaon  if  lo.  M  tms  n  qutaittn  77  Onot  you  tarm  la  prooatatd.  you  can 
aiA  CSS  to  aand  your  tntortnabon  to  adMor\a)  ooaigaa  ot  pregnim  (Sat  9m 
aiaauebon*  al  f*  bonom  nf^ )  Soma  ooaagtt  may  raquri  you  »  M  out  dtm  torrm 


waaurtayourteaMyotf  SAR  Hwdtofyoumtrtogilanawamtoyour  qunaona 

ayouiiiiiii>jaaionaaflafyourteaiwyeuAUnoiatortBmani.youflaneaatiaC8S  Call 
v^nabng  ir«n  tit  UMam  and  Cantrai  ama  tonaa  moaa  ba  diraoiad  to  2(5^750^ 
MOO.  artf  ir^uvM  horn  t»  Uouraain  and  f*aedto  WTta  tonaa  ahouto  ba  ^raotod  to  4  <  5- 
•S)-4M2  ThaWtotwgWaphoftarMT<>arahtwtbaan  itaigiatoiTaiapf>onaOa»iMa 
tor  rt  Dt^  9iS-7SOaoogtnd4iM?o  1737  On  Oaia*ar  7,  f»i.  iNa  4ii  aiaa 
tialie. 


Vou  ttfh  tor  ftdfrif  itudtm  fwttati  aid  programa  by  midinQ  *Vm' m  qLjtahon  3Qt 

Itow  mueli  H  OMt  t»  hav*  CM  miM  FAF  litf«r- 
matMfi  ta  caMafis  aiM  atata  aefialafahip  acM  trant 


NooatottTStortit  Krs(oolagaandl6  7}tor  a«n  adMonai  coaagt  you  w  »n 
9ua^nnT7  Oonl atnd oatM>onlitndr«prooM«ngtMatpiiraiaiykwnyouf FAF 
IW«  your  c^ack  or  rnofwy  ordv  oct  to  lU  Coitot  Sct«ltr«7i9  StfMct 

WfiaA  ahayM  I  flH  aut  Mia  FAFT 

Fttom.  uyi,  dalt.  w^m^fttFAFa^Januaty  i,  iNi.Any  FAF  raothwd  bKor* 
Januttvi.iMi««bartium«dtoyouunprootM«d  Hpotatft. youHwuidMAdyA^ 
F  AF  ai  toaal  or«  rtwtt  btlior*  »w  MrWtt  dt«ftnt  of  ait  ooMagta  and  prograM 
you  W  41  quataona  ?•  and  rr  Rtmwnbtt  ttiar  CSS  ctni  t•Ufct•^  v  changt 
dattfkntii  Cdtogia  and  pragrami  ttUM^  Al  mt  v«ry  ItlttI  CSS  muti  r«:«v* 
your  FAF  by  May  t,  tttt. 


Wortn^  bmgiata  tw»  »t  t  iS  AM -400  PM  tor  tw  2IS  m^nbtr  (Eaatom  Tmt 
Zone)  and  aia  415  rurf*ar(Ptciacnn«Zor4)  Th<  al)0vp  nun^blri  can  bt  ratchtd 
only  durviQ  ittatt  ptnodi 

Dt  ntl  caa  twat  rMTtitn  it  you  havt  not  pt^  ir<«  CSS  proottwig  tot  t(  fou  art 
apptyvig  only  tor  todaril  itudwii  fmtnotf  aid.  CSS  otmen  anwtt  any  quMtont  yov 
muai  oontaci  r«  U  S  Oaptrimvii  ot  Eduoatton 


wrhat  If  J  Mtayjyatit  toaaiMm|^  FAF 
to  aiMtlMf  Qallaii#  ac  pfavsair 

^h^Ac*l^■toatf|lar<h^■aat^*on^^a^youoan^tfl^^toCSS^^ro^to^ar»tnlyou^FAF 
10  00  to  anotitr  ooMga  or  program  Th«  ttcton  «  oaPKl  tht  AdMor^ai  Coatga 
n«)utM  (ACR)  lorm  Tha  tot  tor  PwACR  « 16  75  tor  (ti*  Irtlooaaga  or  prog'tmyou 
t«  and  $8  7&  tor  t*ch  addAonti  on*  ApproktmaMfylDurwMkasraquvadiQprootu 


Nala;Somaooaag«aandprngramamaraaiiyeutoaar4aoopyo(y(}u(Bn^ygtfpartnii  Moom*  ui  ra^im  lo  tham  Nao.atndtfcaracthrtottwcoiagaor 
pomn  a  you  doni  ^  (n«  NKomt  Uk  *f«omawn  l^ai  w  aaatO  tor  you  may  not  Tacawt  aid  DomI  atnd  ktoam  lax  tr  W-1  lomt,  Mtora.  ti  citm 
wMftonalwWifeufFAf  ltC».aa»tyarano<»tlwptofatntitlht  iiitogiiawdpiagiBita. 

Coat*^  e  iBaOOvCONOtEntVKtEiVtMtarann  Mn^i^Mnwl 
C-dttgvBovd  Co*^  s<tio»af*h«  5»nrtc«  CSS       md     >ftaff»  mja  irt  «>»ii»»a »a»w*rM    rm  Cctgt  IrttrtM  ti»>*»^iipn  ttoam 

?iMi  o>*ao  •  nmowiao  • 
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FIMHAi  STUMNT  FINANCIAL  AID  MtOaWAMt 

U8  Otrtrin«nl0tEdMlMn{U.ftEO)  IIO'ftiin&IOOicMWwpMrtro^o' 
rrmeifwitimiprafnffii  MD««v«r,  nm  •tfven  «o  not  mm  n>i  n  d 
|v09r«T«  Ty^  tfH&nmm  »  fm  Wpt     ■>yw  tcy  c<  yog;  »wi»owi  Itowt 
PfOQT  V)(  f^f  M(M  iMtitWMIS^  ^ft  li^Wll  MMfM  Ifcuiwiii  ritf  pnflVIMti 
-AtiemONAL  iVOMUTM  ON  PtOilUL  STUCiNT  nUMCIM.  MD  MO- 


WhoCMQMAM  _ 

ffwn  TtMM  FMMal  ttu4«irt  riMncl«l  AM  Prvfram* 
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*  H^Mmtcam.l1ua«^b90M^t?Kh«>tinlt^l^^»»'^rTNmlYb«•bg4M  04ct«tfi 

your  ftniKiti  M  idiTMMtt/itof 
"  lAtoMOtn  KidMnaMlhMi«btniM9tM6(r«ftif>ci4«pfogiafn  Chtckwitt> 

your  htittM  M  MnwWftftf 

INSTRUCTIONS 


HMd  m*M}TucM«M  you  W  out  ftM  torn  mmn  ntf  tfttir  it**  prwws  o«  you> 
torm  So<TW  >MtrucMnt  l^pMr  on  tw  frm  rmN  Smm  moM  >Wiuct>ont  v*  mm 

hMMWy.  you  «<  IWy]  «  in  ttw  rstuCfeon  MUM  KFOM  VOU  KQW  TO  F>LL 
OUT  THE  POnU  TEAR  IT  OUT  Of  THE  BOOKLET  ANO  LAV  IT  ALONOS^K  THE 
fNSTRUCTIONS  SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  CHtCK  FOR  AOOirtONAl.  INSTRUCTIONS 
ASYOUOOALONO  Th*  HH«^Kt«i^  tof  l^«  torm  iM j«u*ly  intim  «>N^ 
yOuhM  H  you  nMd  nKr*  )i«|p.  M«  yovf  high  •£^0d  OutdiMa  ttuAM^ 
cgi»gt  Knarof  aid  •dmnttrMo' 

AWwugh  otM  pMpi*  (iMdM  l^•  MudM  who  « tfiftft^  km  arf]  mty  h««  M  out 
»v»POfm.H»ibou1»»»»uO»nl  On  Ihe  Icm.  »>•  •trtH -yoo- tnd  "you*' *«yi 
*«i1ub«n<  Th«wonl'oo«io«-mMn«iooi«ga.unv«rwty  griduM  «  protMuontf 
id«oi.  vcc«tonol  o*  ^thn^at  tdoot  o»  any  orh*»  Kftooi  Iwyond  tchtw 
'S«idtrnl^nw««(ai^inMnB'T«yi«y  from  tducalonAl  taint,  gra^  mdKholvihipt 
Pi  MO  nvtns  Minng»  from  Cci^g*  Wirti  Snxty  (XogiafT*  o*  otfi«f  Mmn^a  you 
rtort^  DM  Hi  on  yOUf  hrunoal  md  tOnWrH^H^  I  (Mtantw^chon  ol  yOwi  Nw> 


0«  >oottt*r  ihMO  woonJi  lo*  »w»o«      you*  l»m<y 

•  IMO  U  S  movie  lAi  ritun  (IRS  Form  1040.  l(UOA  Of  10«0(?) 

•  1900  itali  ind  loeaJ  mconw  uiiMunt 

•  W  Z  »o«ni  and  o»»*  ?tco»tfi  ol  monty  MmM  m  'WO 

•  Raoofdi  01  uniMtd  waofnt.  i«ch  m  ■•M***  wcm*  »«cvity  AFOC  or  AOC  cy 
vtiarint  b«na«H 

a  Cuf^int  baiA  MflMn^fn^t 
a  Cv^vnt  mortQIQO  mlofiotion 


•  RMOitfi  Cl  IMCAI.  bond!       O^^a*  rtvMWnvTK 

ISnnTi  Mo  a  tea  r«lym.  Evan  4  you  and  ipouta  c  youf  prann  oorn  m*  an 
■vomt  tai  r«tun  IMO  yOu  w«  nMd  lo  luvMi  aamtnot  tor  tht  yMt  You^My  a>*0 
naad  ^acDrdt  •^cm^  (t^  ftmoum  d  incttTi«  you  riporM  en  IM  tom 


 ,  iyiLlyeu.yotfWOuaa  mttcfyqurpg^nnNwamcmMiHd 

Aigsous  AoenaiuifUnbuiwIMMngana  ^lamiiwwwwiNtNtiiiilwiSllli 
ywr  laaivlmMMlMeMlM  W.  Kno«Mr«i^iii  bt  )H  ivMnirt  1^ 
you  to  H  owl  M  FAF  aoOMMly  MNn  yoitf  FAF  «  WTMd  Wt(  »•  «M  INO  AS 

Fcm  foio.  !0«QA,orioteC2ti«ia«iadbyyauandj«tfi*n^Jhal^^ 

fcSitlilMULMJ.llw>iiWiani,ii<MMieffO>ttJaliffW«afia>M>yow»ti>tfb*a 

lorlKtotfAidartM  looiidmaana  'itayngasnottJdBrilnanMiari 

H  you  your  ipoua*  andtw  yojr  oaranii  Mad  or ««  Ma  a 'Nf«lin  Tu  llaMn'  Of 


Nmv  to  AvM  Kmfs  WhM  9\mn%  Out  th«  FAF 

BacMa  »M  FAF  «  aeannad  by  n^cMrw  and  fm  praeaMad  ^  oom^  « 
ntuai  ba  nM0y  and  aoeuraWy  oompiatad  Mow  ara  aoma  Mgo**^  ^ 
•vodng  arren  mada  by  uudann  and  piranN  «*)an  conv<at>n9  (ht  FAr  Thaaa 
•ftara  talafy  M  prMMaMf  a4  a  aMMl'a  PAT. 

•  Uta  tfvy  ■  ftharp  No  2  lio^-iaad}  biac*  p*«k<  Ooni  vm  bii^i  paf*  •rk 
eoiwad  panci  orayon.  9  ma^e  markar 

•  Pnni  daJirty  and  nM»y  n 
a  UvlirMpenMbOiavwd*  ^X>n»)ao*n|«roldt*bOk.iM>h«  Ifij 

•  ¥Maonfynff«rMpQnottexaaO'«iS«v«iaCM  Ooni  n  tw  marvm  d 
Mi3nnoiouMat«ar«MiCoiai9  9paca«  UwSacaonRioraxpiar«ion» 
Ocfti  aand  nsm.  Mti  tom»  or  gf*  m^an*      you  FAf  aa  »>n  •*  ba 


•  Nyoumtfiaa'muM.uMaciaaApafKi^araaafonty  noian«h«r«s9r  Efaaa 
c»ffpit<a»y  vid  cata4uay— ooni  iMv«  smudgat  o*  m^ru  Ooni  croai  ooi  w 
ttTM  oy*(  any  antry 

•  (>x^1  ua«  V«tt-our  or  0(h*i  oofr«ct«>n  IUm)  anywtwt  on  trw  FAF 

a  Ooni  uta  a  photocopy  oimtFAF  or  a  FAF  thai  II  tom  lUswi  ccrutnoiad 
A  photocopy  or  damagad  torm  carii  ba  procaiMd  and  w«  ba  (atuinad  10  you 
a  Ooni  sUpla  artyOmg  to  trtt  FAF 

a  Donicftanga  daMa  o(aMtoany«iattion«  anddonicottouianyMcton 

•  F0N9N  aa  >na>ucaoni  aiactiy  N  your  antwv  «  laro  wrH  *0 '  Lmv« 

or  ««CMni  Mr*  onfy  you  ara  msvuctad  to  do  to 

•  Round  akfigkm  10  I^•n••^ntd0k«r  OontuMC*nts  F v  »  conlt  or  moro 
rOuT^  up.  tor  49  canti  0>  >*«.  rouno  «wn 


DoUM: 

■  aiharpfk)  2par<ii 


■  adaanparxritrnvf 

■  «ciMnFAF 


Don't  Um: 

■  baapotftipan  mk.  cotoraopancti  ciyon 
magiCnarW 

■  'wtwM  te/i' 01  an  M  afaaa* 

■  a  torn  crufflpiM.  SMrftaO  FAT 
or  a  phOttOOpy    ITia  FAF 

Ai  tiudartta  muM  M  ^  ma  wfMia  arati  oi  ma  lorm  Atae  M  n  iha  araai  outwwd 
ift|(aanan4«r|rayaadraeiad  ThafaaraTweooKtmntoiqutttonainSactorw 
D  Q.v^i  AI afcidanta ithai oornptna ma tajdam oofawn <nflW  h<nd ooK^wi *n 
maw  Hctiofta  Paranii  anoutt  eon^a  ma  paran*  ooiurnn  iiafi  hand  mjmn 
ch*iad  in  artaniaa  ciradad  ,  


SMtlMI  A  "  MtttfMIt^  WoiltlflC^WOW  NlfSfffllBllOfl 

Pnni  >ri  w  aacbon  vrtormahon  bboui  ma  axtdani  «to  ti  apptymg  tor  aid 
2.    wrn  «  ma  adnata  irfiara  you  M  ba  racawio  m»i  Mi>i(mciudK>g  ma  SAH 
«idihaAcknowtadpmani]«r«baiaAltomAaddr«ti  Ooni  u«a  mt  «»jr«M 
ma  Vwnai  nd  oitoa  or  any  ema<  o<hG« 

UMon>ymatta»«Qurtryibb'av«ontk«i«dbato«  Hyou>pi«c«oira««saoca 
4  net  inciudad.  »aavt  ma  ttat^w^lm  *brwwi»n  War*  and  m» 
rwTw  01  yoi^  crty  aftd  lamery  or  country   ma  «paca  lor  oly 


Camm* 

ColoridD 


AS  MhMt 

A2  KMuchi 


Ntwlinvo 
iCvvtna 


NC  - 


VA 


Hgrnm 

t(urv> 


OA  Uertunt 
OU  MibrnM 


HO  <Jtif<i*« 

UA  OVttm 

III  P«rv«yHv«4 

UN  l>J«rVfhG« 

US  flhMiWini) 

Nt  tyMMMt 

NV  T*iM 


00 


PA  C«rwM  ( 

Ri     01  Mcron«M 

UvtM<iltl«^  I 

SO  Mitno  I 





Wntt  m  ygur  bwm  dM  Fo>  fivnpic 
If  you  w«ra  bom  Jury  S.  ig72.«rtf« 


Wrft*  m  ma  two  mm  abbrtviahon  ot  your  cunant  WM^COirtry  o(  («Qai 
i*M»arv«  Um  9^  •tata'oountry  ibbrntations  (41  ipovf 

lOll  lQi5J  1121 

Uw^         0«y  VM> 
ItyOuafaaUS  CffYan(oraUS  nit)On«l)  m«/iiboi'i'andootoquMt>on8 
Mark  boi  'i'  »4  WM  -n  yoitf  wgN  or  nm  itgrt  A)t«n  H«o«tf  aton  Nuoibar 
you  araonioima  kAwng 

•  US  pamwt«nl  f  MidarH  and  you  h«v«  an  Akan  n§Q^rt«teir  Racaipt  Cvd 
(I  ISlOiiMt) 

•  Oihar  aigUa  noncAian  «im  M  Oapadura  Raeord  (i  »4)  ^  ma  U  S 
htrnf^ihyi  Natu^taton  Jtennoa  iftowng  arty  on«  o<  ma  toAowMfl 
daa«naaor«  (a)  -AaKjffaa.*  or  (b)  'AAyfum  QranM'  or  (d  •'ndafnrta 
Pv««a*  amity  -t4ixnin4anan  Panris.'  or  (d)  "Cuban  Ha*an  Enfrarx  * 

•  Otf^ahg6laiV}ncrtnn««fiatamporaryr«i«lancycard(l-Wei 
NyouMaoaiano'maMMhaatttendt  F«dar«i«jSta»*«o(MieronMa  or 
Palau.  »aa  your  hn^yoat  mi  adrrwwtfrator 
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en  of\hr  «n  ^1  Of     Studtnl  viu  on<>  a     w  X/ QtdhMr^  viMoi  viM  or 

f.     Uarti  ytMryMftnco^  horn  Ju>y  1  1991  10  ^"^t  30  1992 
Ml     Wil1l*No'ifyOu(IOOlMv««b«ftiatoilMO(fl.  «ndr>J«onili4v^onoby 
Julyt  1991 

WATk  VM'  you  WMtfy  havO  « t>•c^•>or  5  du;  '<t«  or  hjve  one  by  Jury  < 
1991  AHo  mark  'Ym  it  you  haw  Of  wtfl  haw  a  tJeg'M  trcy^i  a  unjvcistly  in 
anoffw  oom^iry  mat  o  nquat  to  a  bachelor  s  Oo^m 

•MtlM  •  -  fturiMt  Status 

Amu  «■  of  QMiHMn  11.  AMm*  Q»M«t»  aa  "Wo ' 

lit*  M«rt( it>« oonaei boi  S«a youi  ^twt' to qiK>s?>o'> 6 

1  %%*  Mfk  *Yaf *   you  ar*  a  v*t««an  Qi  aclivff  swce  m  (be  U  S  A/my  Navy  Au 

ForC«,  M«riiM.  v  Coail  <^V(j  klio  marti  Vm'  (<  you  aip  not    VHtHran  now 

but     bt  ono  by  Juna  30  1992  Mark 'No  it  you  re  or  were 

a         tn  tha  U  5  Ajn^Forcw 

a  OfWy  an  HOTO  Shx)ar>t 

•  Ofviy  A  cadei  Of  nvoan^rnan  ai  ont  o>  ik»  mtvicm  <KA(<oni>es 

•  only  a  Natona*  Gu»»S  or  RmarviK  Bf>:i!siatf  or 

•  curraofly  Mtv«ng  m  the  US  ArrnaO  f orces  ivid  wiS  cofilinuc  »o  ja^re 
ltyoug^Ji;r^t30  i992 

1 1Ci  Mark  'Vet'  i  (I)  botti  your  parntt  aie  ^«(]  ano  you  dont  iiavo  an  aOopt'vo 
oaient  or  M9ai  guardian  or  t?i  it  you  art  nunernty  a  «ra/d  o*  i^e  co<jr<  iFor  a 
de(TMtcr>  oi  'Uipfti  Ouaf#an."  lee  page  7 )  OtMKViPsa  mart  -No 

1 Marik        it  you  ^va  any  cNX^ri  wtx)  Oft  more  man  hail  (hair  tivpori  Irom 
you  A)«o  rnirit  'Vei'  it  other  people  live  oniti  you  and  get  more  (ftan  MJt  (Nh< 
lufipon  irom  you  arxt     oor>iHX)e  10  get  mat  luppon  diXfAe  i^f  1991  9? 
uhoot  year  Doni  vxiude  your  i^nusa  OttientiM  maix  "No ' 
'Par e<Vt' m  gue«tior\t  )2.  I4a  I4b.  tic.  t4d  tie.  »^l5rneaniyouf 'T«nier«rxl'0' 
t^  or  your  adopTnrt  patenii.  or  legal  guard^n  'Pventb'  does  not  me»n  fosttx 
parenti  md.  tor  ihFV  lecioiv  n  doet  not  meen  itecparents  Late*  the  mwruclons  wti  W 
y<u  (1  you  iNjgid  tuppfy  ntonrMtcn  about  you*  stepparen] 

ft*  n  your  0ir«r\te  daimed  you  w  an  eiernpton  on  ttieti  1969  n»nie  lai 'ally  n 
andw  W (to eo on  lhe<r  1990  rftoome  tat  return,  you  mu«tm»ti-Vs«  llyour 
par enti  are  (Myurd  or  teparated  rmrti  Vk'  il  rttie*  ot  you'  pMrnnib  ciu«ned 
youasanalfmpeonln1909■nd'or■r#;doaoon|^elr  1990  ircomelai  return 
Ot^Vfwiee  marti  *fio ' 

13.  Mvt(  tt>e  boi  ()^1  bett  dticf4)et  «^  you  firsi  received  tederai  tiudeni  a«] 
to|lnnini«WtMwlW7-M»cfteQ(yMriJuhr  1  198.'  JuneSO  19U)  Ua^ 
only  one  boi 

w^^^m  ■wveni  M  ■wWW- 

•  MeiQrvH. 

•  SlaAord  LoarvQuarantaad  Student  Loan  (GSl  1  includmg  Suopiementai  lotns  to* 
ShJdanM  (SIS). 

•  8i«piamer>uiEducat«r\a(OwonuiutyOrar^(SECXj) 

•  Cotege  Worn  Study  ICWS) 

•  PeAm  Lowvtilaaonal  [Vact  Studw^  Lo«i  (NOSL)  or 

•  State  Student  incenive  Oram         These  granttottenhm  one' nirrt^^ich  at 
Student  lnoer>Iiv«  QiarMa.  tnceotive  Grants,  TmtKjn  Crantt.  etc 

BetMr  are  tome  eiarv^piee  to  help  you  ara*e<  queation  13 
liiMfle  f1  -  Bu(*  Bundy  reoenied  lederar  ituderrt  «d  m  itw  tgM  a?  and  1947  M 
tchooiyeert  Th«re<ore.  6u(*«houtdme/ti|}ot -i 'EvenllBu(A^l«dIec•^tederd< 
etudeni  as)  VI  tt«  i9«S-W  and  i9e7>M  ichoo<  y«ar>.  he  •^outo  in*  mwii  boi  -1  - 
beoauee  tti«  bn\  tcfvnt  year  (bw^nntng  vnn  i9a7  M)  m  ert>tc^  he  lecenwi  tedarat 
itudentKjwif  \Wm 

EsM^ft  ~J«ttAMMrllrMr«oerv«diede'aiiTude<>taidintttei9tSBn»enooireai 
ThereOMv.  JeAihovWmartiboi  *?' 

laampia  •!  ~  nm  racarvod  t«tera<  iludani  ad  m  the  lOM  90  Ktwo)  year 
Theretore  WuUtouidnwiiboi  "J ' 

CaaM^la  ii  —  Kato  Uurphy  nru  it>c«tvt>e  leiX.ai  ttutrr^t  a«j  m  the  i990  91  ichoc 
year  Tttaretore  Km  l^outd  merv  V.  4' 

■aawpii  ft  -  Vck«  rmgfvy  '"d  lederai  ttudeni  t«)  m  the  1966  07  icfoor 
year  ani  has  not  reoerved  iad<  ..  sniorcoa*}  vnoe  men  There^oreVidtiesrvuidniani 
boi-5* 

liampla  M  —  Joequ«^  Modngue;  ha»  never  reoe^  ledera'  itudent  aid  ntererori 
Joaqun  t^outd  >nerti  bOk  ' 

14a>>149>  When  hgirmg  your  rMouicMkyquettioi  14a  I4ti  He  i4d  »  lie 
basua  tomdude 
a  wagaa.  laianei,  tea.  etc 
a  irtereei  inoome  and  (W4er«3  incrxne 

•  any  itudert  l^nanoat  aid  (eicect  KUS  toami 

%  pononaitong-iermcMhtoantueedtoieducatonelpvpDiet  and 
a  any  oiher  mooma  and  banafta  (tuc^  as  veteri-w  cMh  bertetiti  imm 
lAvs.etc) 

t)onl  mcMe  any  reaourtee  luc^  aa  money  itiM  you  a*med  iiom  yoy  parer«ts 
or  <7#n  (hat  you  recejved  from  "hem 


111    M  your  parentt  wtt  ci*m  you  on  the-  t99l  inoorne  111  re<u«i)  you  must 
rTt*r*'¥ee- 

You  inusi  sea  your  hr^arKtat  ad  AVmnntrator  betore oomptotmg |he  r»ti  qI  itHs  loim  it 
a  you  anawered  "No*  to  a*  parts  ot  question  1 1  but  atier  aniwemg  Questwm 
12  !4a  I4b  t4c  t«d  tae  or  15  you  ace  toid  to  bl<n  the  graying  wtiittf 
afeaa  tnt 

a  you  *«e  not  raouKed  to  provtto  patenui  intorrrvilen  in  1990  Si  and 
•  you  awe  daimed  oy  any  person  other  man  you*  Utoute  at  a  tat  eien^on 
-n  1990 


liwpsrtut  Inslfiwtlwit  tar 
•MtlMW  e,  P,  I,  fi  0«  I,  M,  MMl  N 


1  #.  Mark  (he  evTent  marui  natut  oi  M  peopta  that  you  give  nhymaten  tor  on 
Itvi  torm  For  tiampie.  it  you  fifve  mlormadon  about  your  mofhar  and  itep 
laihar.  maA  tta  boa  rat  layi  'mamed.'  bacauae  your  meihar  and  ti^airtar 
aramamed 

17.  MMe  m  the  tno  lefler  abUe¥»a>Mi  tor  your  par«nt»  current  ittietounvy  ot 
tegal  reaidtm  iJw  onty  iwwoountry  abbmaitona  untfar  IN  nftr^ 
bon  tor  Quaabon  2 

It.  wwa  m  re  manbar  oi  paopia  yw  parmu  %ufQoA  baNiiin  yJr  1. 
1911  andJmW.  igu  AiMysnAidevotf  paranii«tf  youraai  Mude 
your  pararia'  olhar  -Ndren  '  ttay  oal  mere  tian  hal  t«r  aupport  trom  yoi^ 
parania  Mw ImIi>4i Mm Nlhay  wauU fea ig^MlfM la paavMa pwwnW 

y^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^       ^^^M^  ^^^^^^  iAAA^A  ^^^^^ 

year.  Induda  olhar  paopto  oniy  '  tiay  ng«  feva  ««i  and  ill  rnora  ttin  htti  thae 
a<jgpon»forT>  your  pararo  and  Hi  oorfcnua  toon  tea  a<«portbaNiaiJuh>  t. 
iMlandJurwSa  IMS  (St^port  wfcidaa  TOnay.  g^.  toar*.  houawg,  tood. 
cMhaa,  oar,  mwfeoaf  and  tfarM  care,  payment  cH  ooiaga  ooaM.  ale ) 

ft.  1^eittanunibaroipaopiafnm4uaaaonig.inctangyanaff.wttt«Mibe 
gong  to  ooiaga  bHaaan  i.  ittt  and  June  W.  IN2  mdude  onty 
atudantaanroMg  tor  altoaateoradahovB  per  term  Mttaaettodmaictocli 
hrn  MiudaonfyttodaniaaAanA^ailaaat  i2Gtockhoitf«per««eak 


Oray  atw  —  aMani'a  <4  apauaa'a)  ManMHart 
Fit  out  ffta  lacton  witi  mtomaton  about  yMnart  {end  yo/ ipeuaa)  h  you  are 
dnoroad.  Mparaiad.  or  andowad.  doni  widude  wtormaaon  about  yov  ipouae 
AXhou^  you  niai  afwayi  fM  m  the  araaa  oulKtod  r  gray  and  the  «Mia  areas,  you 
may  alao  haw*  u  M  m  tta  pmn  araaa  t  a  ooiaga  or  program  taaa  you  to 


Huianl'e  (I  apauaa'4  HariMMait  -  dnv  area 

Ml  Mna  n  fw  rwTftar  oi  paopia  tui  you  »«  h^pon  befieeen  Jufy  1. 1991  Mj 
June  30. 1912  Induda  yoWMrt  and  your  ipousa  (nduda  your  chttan  it  they 
get  more  rian  half  thee  ttippon  from  you  inciudaoftMrpaat:<eon)y4neyrTw«i 
•wtaloweigtntana 

•  Miy  now  iwa  aa^  )/ou.  &kt 

•  iheyno«ge(mortM^anhaNtteirM9PQ(t(romyQu.andMiioontanu«iog(H 
fvi  H|«on  batweert  Juty  I  i99iMjAM30.  1992 

SI.  tWraein|henurr^ofp«vtotromqijaatton?0  octuftngyoureaK  «ho««be 
gong  to  ooMege  between  >^  1  i90i  and  June  )0.  itt?  Ktude  onty 
ttuder*  enruing  tor  er  leaat  •  cretfi  hom  pet  wrm  If  (he  echooi  uee«  c^ocfc 
hours  irtefudeonry  ihidenta  attending  ci  leaat  i?ctot*  hours  per  we«A 


Own  B^is pw^ta*  ln^BfiMflHvf) 

Read  the  deeonptvm  betow  ChooM  the  one  that  1*  (rug  tcy  ytw  and  ioito«  ttn; 
tnttrucltor» 

I J  VDurparamtaraMhttytrtf  artifiianlaitaaactieViar  Answer  ma  gues 
(on«  en  it>e  real  of  the  lorm  about  (nam 
t  Vouha«*alaialfUir«iafi.An>«erlhagueshon9on»»erestoith«tormabou! 
your  "Lagal  Owar^an."  For  a  detntion  oilegai  Quartan*  Me  page  7 

I  ]  VaMrpat«r)tthava«varoatfaraaparaM.Anc«erthequesltonaonl^«letl 
oi  (he  torm  about  the  parent  you  irvad  wth  moat  m  (he  lasi  12  mortths  For 
eiampie,  if  you  Irvad  vMh  yo«^  rnother  most  answer  the  quw»i«nc  about  har 
and  not  about  your  lather  Ityouddnotkyaenlharaparenlmoralhanwihthe 
other  rihe  laat  12  ironfhs.  aniwn  n  terms  o4  the  parent  artio  prov4ed  the 
mott  hnanoai  auppan  dunng  ttat  lime  it  neater  parent  provided  greater 
financial  mtvod  dunng  last  12  months,  visvermtennioittiaparertia^ 
provtfed  Via  giaaiar  mgpori  dv¥>g  (ha  moti  recant  ca'^nev  year  (Support 
rx^udea  money.  fMa,  toana.  houamg.  tood  ctothac.  car.  madcai  and  dental 
care  payment  of  ooiege  ceiti  etc ) 

'  ]  Vour  parent  la  «Msaa#  or  aingla.  Answer  the  quectfint  on  the  rati  oi  tt^e 
torni  about  yoitf  artdowad  or  amgie  parent 

N  yav  have  a  atappanni  it  the  parent  Vitu  you  (suntad  above  hai  mamed  or 

ranwTiad  yogmuat  alio  mtfuda  mtornvaton  about  your  aiecparani  (avan  H  ttiay 

IRW  flM  MflCrt^^  in 

tt  you  are  rec«rtngintormat«n  about  your  napparant  note  (hat  Mtanavet  (ha  word 
Varenti'  ■  uiad  on  ttia  rati  ot  the  tonn.  it  aiw  means  your  vapparani 
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«itiMnii*nM*ortire.'pulir«rointi«artc««ripK«  ^ 
OMUMMIbUmofdmluMdMhM  Forti»npi«  I  0  00 

It.    U  8  noam*ii>h|bittloriMO 

FraM  •  f«ii«liM  Pilum.  Mwti  boi  M  *  Of  7 10  indcM  iiNc^  tftt  1^ 
■fd  UN  t«  lu  rfMn  10  irwMf  quMMM  ?3  n 
•llklltM.  MlA  bOi  T  or  >4- if  igur  ptrw«  hii^V  not  y«  MM  M  «N  fM  « 
INOU  S meomoiBirvlurn  Um      tetanMl  rtoor*  la  aoflMf  ouMwra 
33-3t.  For  tma  mnnom.     nun  nm  b>  M  kpurM  (hn  wi  bo  on  M 
ki  mum  FWvig  eulo  iNO  US  moomo  lai  iM^n  w«  ho^  y«u  incwof 


A  In  ftim  ««  nt(  ht  «o4  Mvi  la  *$' «  rour  pvmii  winei  Mo  1 1  MO 
US  meomo Ma roltfn. Doniinowfr quoononi »M  SUpioqMflM2« 

N  you  «•  oMno  Momvkon  lor  ontr  ono  pororil  irid  M  porofN  Nod  (or Ml)  I  I0«it 
(mirolirMoi  <WO,Moriiyti«pvoririporlonoli»woMrnptor«iridirieGrnoM*Jd 
lor  w(»noim  txat  Rvsurpiroflliimmirnodindlhoylflod(QriMiPiii)M^ra«t 
MM  roMno  lor  tNO.  bo  otfo  lo  mcMo  BOti  pMnti  otofnpiono  md  nsrrw  n 

13.    ToWfturr^Of  oftfOrnoMnolor  iflO 

Wniotnt«ni/r«ot^Form1040.kno6«.or  lO4OA.kr«0«  Nyourp««ni 
uood  Iht  1040CZ  imd  rmua  "Mm' m  qMOton  4  ol  r«  term,  imtt  n  -00 ' 


M^ailiM:  S«»  t«  WMo  bOiO«  loi  MtllO  of  tho  rypot  of  OlUtenI  tnvctf  «^ 
of«uid  oaeMi  Mm  moomo  mdliJiM  A  quoodono  M  2« 


biloM  n  ^ooo4  00  ooo4 

CgnwjteMonfupi.  w 

No 

Ym 

Ad^utitd  Qrooo  fcioom 

Doiil  iMlutfi  My  inoomo  or  GoptUi  goino  IrOfn  tht  ui*  oi  0  buonm  or  torn 
4  tto  taiO  roo^jlod  »fw  «  voluntary  or  invokmiory  Ioroct00u<«  fotVTuiO 
mMiuntoOf  hQiMMton.  or  borfw^l^ 

Uoo  I  or^  pOQO  I  to  onow  qimten  24  If  you  cwil  Ml  i  1900  U  S 

ItitormbuloNiboiiirgDAo 

SS*    US  noomotupMlorlMO 

hWio  0(M  9m  anwn  &mny  mdudo  oriy  FKh,  MR-omptoynwit.  tt  omor 
Um  D««1capy(iiOimouri(of1odroinoomotoxMnttwwfromiW2iwm 

lU  InoomoMmotfkominrtiin  IMO 

17.  RvMOMppti^MMiMt^'ti.Mfudiyo^Pororifi'otmff^rromworliin 
IBOOMd  up  t«  oommpt  from  yout  poronft  W  Z  lormt  vvS  try  c/tm 
ooTMnQB  ftom  mk  oro  not  tidbdod  on  tto  W-?  tamo 
N  iwiwiii  vuoMliM  Mi.  neiudo  no  *i«ooo4.  ufonoo.  bpo.  o*c ' 
ftemyn^poronift  Fonnl040.lno7.l040A.lr«7.flrl(MOCZ.bnol  Nyom 
Pifonio  NM  i  |om  rwum.  ropom  you*  MWi  md  mofw  *  ovnA}*  MP* 
mofy  N  yw  porortl  own  i  buiinOM  or  form,  tfio  odU  m  mo  omoinU  from 
foim  I040.bn«o1?fc  dIB 

UnUrtd  iwonw  and  bomfoi  tor  1160 
Socwt  ooogfy  bouiHi  lor  1990 

MMo  m  t«  ornour«  of  untoiod  ooaoi  oooi^  boriffiti  (indu«no  Si«piom^ 
Socvty  incomo)  M  y«x  vtnrm  got  m  1990  Oor^i  mcMo  v>y  bonofiti 
fOponodtnguooOtfi24  DenlgMnion|hfyoPW(X4t.wnMtftlhOMOi  tor  1990 
So  MPM  to  »Kibdo  t«  omounM  vm      pfonti  got  tor  you  vid  tt*r  orw 


Us.  iUdtaFom4<ow<hOop»id»ntChidroft(AFDCorADC>ter  1990 

Oortl  grM  fflortMy  ifnounto.  wrM  n  tM  toW  tor  1990  Ooni  rcpori  loooi 
Moufty  borwoii  hori 

Mo.  C>i<tfw^pertioo»yodlero»cfwiflfontor  i990 

Indudo  ti*  Hudont  Donl  roport  mottNy  wunto.  mno  n  tho  toUi  tor  1990 
IMi  OMrunUiodiTttormindbonoMo tor  1090 

Add  i«  yo(X  ptrorm  olhor  unitiod  moono  and  bonofita  tor  1990  Um 

WorMhootllenpoeol  Boiurotomciudoyouporonti'Mmodrcxynocrodil 

md  dodiwttio  iRAXoocf)  poymonft,  )f  any 


EvwyMo  mm  onwor  Mo  luiolUni  m  Mo  liudont  (01^  tpouM)  column  in 
iMHenD. 

H  yog  art  mamod.  mefudo  youf  tpouMl  KtemMon  m  Sacton  D 

M  lh«  v)|«uc*ona  M  you  to  iM»  a  qu«at«A.  iMv«  4  Wonh  11  you>  tnwm  to  any  ottwr 

QUOTMn  « -ron*'  or  'ioro  '  OUt  a  lOro  m  {hO  antwff  ipoco 

Oonl  loovt  n  tUtrk.  do^i  um  doihoo  For  oianvia  |  0,  _oo 

t*  you  or  yw5  tpoiM  Mod  c     Mt  a  'Fofrgn  Tn  ft«u<n-  iw  1  Pu«rto  Hcdo  tai  '«ym 


n.    us  ncomo  Ui  («yn  tor  1990 

Fram  a  o*mplaM  raMn.  M*^  tai  -  r  or    to  ty^^tff  «f>cA  IRS  torm  wK 

Mod  UM  »»■  lai  roMn  10  snswof  guMlona  23  28 

CaMwtoHI.  Mofli  boji  *3'  or  '4*  rf  you  (and  youl  ipouM)  hovo  r«(  y«i  Mod  bul 

«H)  Ma  a  1W0  U  S  mcom*  Ui  lat^ n  Um  your  hnonpol  roogrdi  to  antwo* 

qu«o(«nc  ?9-2l  For  thoto  quotittna.  yvu  nx«j  wmo  ii  tho  <iguro»  thai  m«  bo 

gntftoUirotv^rt  Filngguta  >990US  mcomoUirotwmwnahotpyouaniOfOr 

ENMtquoitons 

A  toi  toMn  «M  AM  bo  IMod.  Mont  bo»  *S'  4  you  (ond  yov  icpum)  •<  not 
Wo  a  1990  U  S  mcomo  Ux  lafum  Doni  aniwor  quotDom  29  ?S  Skp  to 
QuoatCn26 

n  you  ara  dwood.  Mptrarad.  or  ondowodond  you  Mad  (or  «oi  Pii)  a  pnt  Ui  lotjrn  tv 
1 990.  pfvo  only  your  portion  of  tho  oiomptont  and  tfKtimo  oaMd  lor  m  quoshons  n 
2t  iiyouoromamodandyouandyouripou«*rriod{firwifio)Wp«iaauxrotumitor 
1990  bo  aura  to  nekjda  toiti  your  ond  yotx  ipouMi  tiompto^*  otk)  roon^  ^ 
quoahOTtt  23-n.  ovon  4  you  wora  not  mamod  m  1990 
13.    Tow  nuiT4Mr  of  CKtrDphono  tor  l|90 

WmonttonurttwlromForm  I040.1in«6o.or  i040A.b^o6*  HyouuMdtho 
1040E2  and  you  mattod  *Vaa*  m  qu«stton  4  of  tMI  lo>m.  wnto  >n  -00 ' 
OlhorMM.  «ff4o  n -01  * 

Impoilinl:  Sfo  r«  botov  tor  MHto  oi  iho  rypot  of  ihidoni  rranciai  inii  yoj 
ihouU  9MlH*  irom  Moomo  and  laiot  m  quMtiont  24  20 


CaHodaHoaihooHoaaM 

GWM.  ScftoUnhpi  ot 

ftlOMlltpt 

Y« 

Evwgi  koffl  1  toll  pfOQTvn. 
lnc^dinQ  AsMUrfthipi 

Mo 

Lomt 

Vn 

14.    Ad|u»iadOrQM  Incoma  (AOO  1990 

Oonl  lncfy<o  my  noomo  or  capw  o«vt«  from  k>«  ot  t  twoMs  or  fgm 
4  tt>t  «A  rvaiitod  from  a  votsKnory  or  mvofuntarv  tortdOMfa.  f^tofturi 
tnvQiuntary  l«ivd«ton.  or  bwAiuplcv 

Um  Wortiahoof  I  on  paga  8  to  aniw«r  qunion  34  if  you  corn  grt  a  1990  U  S 
U>  torm  but  w«>  bo  Mrtg  ono 

M.    US  tncomauipadtor  1890 

Maka  tun  9M  amount  dooonl  nciudo  any  FICA  s«H  •mptoymttm  or  othor 
Uia«  DOf)lCOpyriOarnounloli«dtral«y»ri^t8>Wi1hh«ld'>rornaW?to^ 

Mil  (noonnaaamad  from  work  in  1990 

17.    Doni  loavt  bl«ik  "0*  it  you  or  yOur  ipouM  ddnl  ^av•  any  Mrnod 

tftoom*  Alto  WHO  m  ^'  m  quocMn  27  it  you  ara  not  marrw) 
ft  rw  il^pti  ^MiWint  tl-tl  vxiluda  your  (tno  youi  ipouM  t)  M(rM\}i 
from  «nni  In  if90  AM  oarntnoa  from  your  (and  you  ipouaat]  W  2 
tormt  and  any  oftw  aarnnga  Irom  wofii  thai  ara  not  ndudad  on  iho  W  2  tormo 
If  rw  inwwfd  »ao<tom  tVtf,  «>oMt  ma  'wagoi.  utanoa,  apa.  ate ' 
(Tomyotf  (andyouipou«o'«)Forml040.hnt7.l040A.hno7.w  t040E2.bno 
1  »  you  (and  yw  tpouio)  htod  a  fOrfH  lot^.  rapon  youi  (and  your  ipouaati 
•arrwiga  aopwMry  i)  you  (and^  your  apouta)  own  a  buuntu  or  farm.  atM 
add  m  ma  amo^M  from  Form  1040.  moo  1 2  and  i9 

lla.>lM.  Unttiod  tnoomo  arxt  bino(4a  tor  (990 

Doni  ndudabantfitoiaport«dinquMtioni?ea.  28b.  ?Sc  or  ?8cl  of  (h*  p«r»ni 
cohrvihara 

Ma.  Soeia)wcurTtYb«i«tniw  1990 

Wriw  in  tM  amoum  o<  anuiod  loaal  aoOKiTy  bonoftta  (incVj(*no  SuppttmanW 
Soeunfy  Inooma)  that  you  (and  your  apPuM)  got  to  1000  Doni  AdUda  wry 
bon«4(t>  raponod  m  ()uoatiori  24  Doni  grvomonirrfy  amounts  wma  m  m  total 
tor  1990  Ba  aura  to  noluda  {ha  amour«t  thai  you  90(  tor  your  cf)4dr«n 

nb.  AidtoFarn4ioo«n1tiDapor>donlCna»an(AFDCorAOC)tort990 

Doni  gv9  monlhty  amounti.  wrut  vi  tho  total  tor  1990  Oonl  lapon  tooa> 
aocurty  bonafiti  h«i 

lie.  ChadaupporirooomdiwakcfMtdrantor  1990 

Doni  raoofi  monttity  amounti  wnta  ^  trto  total  tor  1990 

IM.  OthwimUkadtficoma  and  baneful  tor  1990 

Add  up  your  (and  your  tpouool)  Olhor  unl4> ad  vioomt  ano  bonahti  lor  1990 
Um  Mytiihaal  M  on  pago  8  6o  aura  to  tnduda  you«  (and  you'  tpo^t) 
•arnad  mooma  aod<  and  daductti*  iR/^Xaog^  paymerttt.  d  any 

Hotln  1  -  ttuAMtt  AM  ll^lMMt 

Mid  0#v^McflMsii 

n.  Wito  m  mo  aamfialB  nama.  oty.  itita.  and  CSS  oodo  nur<idar  of  mo  ooaago 
thalyouad(M«IM(atyboooinoiodunngit«l99i  97icnoo<yaar  Hyou«a 
applying onfy tor itdara(i(udorttM\ancia« 04. iho US  Dopatmam oi EdM» 
ten  «nl  fflM  rftformaiion  BvaaaM  from  SacDont  A  I  to  tha  ooaagat  you  i«>  at 
nocMrgttoyou  in29o  M4a mmanama.addraoa.  andCSSoodanumbwd 
your  fvai^^totoa  oo«aga  tn  ?9b.  wraa  n  ma  namo.  adtfau.  and  CSS  ooda 
numbaroivoutMOondcho«acot(aga  in  29e  wntatfMftanama.addrtM  and 
CSS  codt  ni^Ttoor  of  your  t^mo  oatem  ooHoga  N  you  doni  linawr  yal  «4tcf) 
ooHogat  you  ara  moil  rtaraatodm  you  may  laavottwquMhonbtanit  saatha 
CSS  coda  kat  lor  tioaaga  oodaa  vau  imioi  aiaa  Hat  Ifiaaa  aaraa  aattafaa  in 
quaaiton  n.  If  yau  CM  to  yaiir  MarTMHan  M  Marn  dimcify. 
A  aaa  h  ra^yfrai. 


234 


,  M«rh  -YM  i»  )»Ou  CSS  »  Mi«d  X'lon^tion  hom  yoK  FAF  to  U  S 
OfpwVTwx  oi  F.iJjcihoo  SO  tMi  you  w  bt  con»ia*»d  tor  a  P«o  0»»«  and 

Iv  •ucA  K)  n  ycu  mwli  *No.'  yM<  not  i4K«(V*  •  SAR  H  tMv«  t>w 
MMf  to  IM  vMttton  Mnk.  H  ««  it  CMnM  M  ^N».- 


.  M«ii-\*i-iat«»«iano<gw«K>n30b  <  rw  gf»«  u  S  0«parttT»nioi 
EdueMn  pfrtnucn  lo  Mno  tnlortnatvn  hftn  ttwt  Kim  lo  th«  fnancmi  *d 

tcA2g  llftrti  No'<»oudonH»iP»r>gf  rjQfTnuiQOMfX  SonwftUlt«0nots 
«ni  cxMQM  may  uM     «tierma«on  K  htip  dvpdt         ^  wii  9*1  *n 
10      ■>  «ou  rapOTM  eonta  ntOfTn«(«n  Ai»o,  tfwy  may      il  w 
ha^  r    (yocMW^  o«  you  a0pM«Mn  tof  a  Suitard  lo«n,  ^     a>«  aHpt^ 

nuntm.  dUi  d  wti.  PtI  &ir«  rdti  (PG<i.  fwf*t  ConMulcr  (FC|.  uxMm 
Mua. ««»  r  aM  MM  liQtf  rn«n$f  to  iha  ooiao«(«)  tv(  you  i«M 
»  nuiate'i  g9  (» ir<t  I  apwaniiym,  tvy  <  yoo  maifc  -Wo'  to  to  'qr*>gn$r 
p«10lVw9lts»a^  TTMrtormaKyiw«aiio  pcraiMriganonr  ra/>la<« 
01  iaotf  rtMitr^  to  ooQrtMla  MM  lAVKal  nd  pre7*ra  tadvtf 
uj4v<  b^»K»tf    pograrTM.  awfn  « you  mark  tto' to  r« 'ilM  apvavs' p«i  oi 

•art  i  you  maA  ttor  to  a«wi  part  ol  9uaalon  30b 

Ma  niiiiin  ani  mmtH  tM  um  CM  rapartiwi  ani  a>ia*ia*a 

*teaa  r«%i*t  IlialCtt  iNinMlla"  *•  ■^"•ttW 

myal  caw>»ia»  Hctina  J  Bmom»»  W.  aX  t.  W  ■Pt''»**» 

rHMaM  M  CM  aai^  Vtwf  MM«MMn  to  ita  aiMa  aiafiqr  aitf  ee«a«a«. 

taa  iMiaMina  n  mi  71. 


31,  ,  

lA  otdat  to  raoa<va  ladvai  ihdart  aid  yog  musi  b«  rtg«)red  #it>  S«i«ciw« 
Sannoailyoyafa  a  ma*  *♦»  i8ye«f»o*(ianobo»naftwD«»fT<»< 
3(  1950 

Marti  «wboiaM»yi  you 

a  ar»  i|  through  KyMri  d  aga  an4 

•  Mvtnrtytifig«to'aflw«iSa*actwaS*vica  an* 

•  grvaSaiaciivf  SafWapamiionloragfMtyaj 

II  you  baWva  you  ara  noi  raquvao  to  ba  raTstrad.  caa  n^a  5«4Kt>v« 
SarvK*  al  1  BOO  e?i  sue  tor  rto^ma^  ragar^  *ir/TfAxti 
Wato:  N  vw«^«^torag^^a«wrt^5<wdll■Sarvcaoa*^ggwllo^  yojmu«i 
^panwMWntoi  CSS  to  land  your  FAf  mlormalion  totha  U  S  Dapa/imarl 
d  Educaaon  vou  can  do  r«»  by  martung  "Vm*  hi  quauon  30* 
92«  eMiMealtQA:VauMiiaiaiiniMalarni  i(youdonivgnri«torTn  itwMbt 
raMnad  unprocataad  If  you  ara  mamad.  yow  vo<M  muai  ngn  itwi  torm  h 
MM  MM  M>  tha  oraan  araaa.  ai  laaai  ona  d  you/  parants  must  movr^ 
tortn  |«M(«aMnillitol«iRtooafMytniltwlMlhtlM«nMttoiian 
tiw  lam  toMMCt  ^  IM  avaryona  «af*ng  to  OMdoctfnanti  to  prova  thai 
(tia  rActm^tivi  m  eonaci  Such  documanti  may  tnOjOt  U  S .  »Utt.  or  bca* 
mcoma  Ui  raMni 

Om> I  c«M#Ma.  Mtn.  ot  «ato tf«  Iwm  ba4af*  January  l.  IMi.  Any  FAF 
dato«  or  twalvad  Mc  w  Janu.or  1. 1M1.     ba  ra«xna4  iMWooaaaad. 


•  it  yo»j  va  appryvig  tor  ««Mui«rwii  V  %ut»  »^i»m»n  koutt  a«]  you  may  0« 
racx'ad  to  oomptat*  a>  trnnatmr^  Mct«n«  d  tTtn  toff^  A  toa  to  ra^uM  laaa 
juawton  71).  Ctiack  wl^  your  (inanoaf  *d  Bc^rwu^haKw  8«  su<«  to  vgn  P« 
Ca^Titcaton  M  quatt«n  3; 

.  OA 

a  llyOuaraace^tf^or^lytorlcOaratM  compMryAtorW^AorBbaVmioM  >irou 
naaO  to  M  oul  Sactcnl  F  ihrouQh  r  Aitriouvhno«r«q(jifedfo«  ladaraf  programs  yom 
eoMago  m^y  au  mar  you  avrtMia  Sackom  J  Pvoug^  n  ir^  s  appteatM  Th* 
pOCtU*^dtMad0iT«nAlinfofmaMrtr|Quirfff  ahn  Be  Kira  10  1^  tha  CarMica 
K>n  tfi  Quaftlcn  32  11  you  wam  CSS  to  land  rfil<yrtvM<«  lo  conegat  you  myil  usi 
iham  a<  quaition    and  pay  ma  corraci  laa 

WOMCtMUTA 

M  you  aia  lAng  out  tha  gr««o  and  Mftvia  a^aaa  you  «rfl  naad  (0  la^sr  10  Sacicn  0  K 
COnv*al»  WOf*|haal  A  M4ow  Th«  *oAtl>««1  wtt  1i«  you  wrtvIN**  yOu  wull  tA  ou«  r# 
Svp^amtoial  lolormaw^^  (Sac*oo|  P  ttwOugT^  11 

 wo#mwirrAro«TMti*M«jniONti[>8TiST  


1  OdOfwMvOw  yOu'^M  arvoiiH>*fr<i'i>«»lW0iftS»o*mlW0'<D«»ftOltidu(i* 
1040*  Oi  I040C:  I 

I  •  m  ll*  OUl  SfClKjnj  r  imouQft  I )      '    No  <J#  CWI      ttil  OJ IM  wWkSlWl  » 
Mirk  y»t'  i(  i  icxi^  cu  (Njf  ric  Rci:)  Ui  tHutn  «t  (>•-  wJl  bt  IM 

raraati  Tliiii^flmil 
toearaakaar  CalwwA  caMwl 


2l  Outtt'0r>  ?4 
OA 

?b  0«n«yt»  ?t  IPC  ?7 

(Um  OA'y  iI  ym  Qvtt^on  74  bUok  \  \ 
3  Wfitt  »^  It4  lottf  Dl  column  A  ind 


00 


00 


.35.  V... 

[*.;^«] 

inrw  lofii  hvrtin  tll.M  ar  la«t.m*i  ih«  icxm  10  CSS  It  you  CSS  to  Pto^t  you) 
•»fo<mjfto«ioyou»tti«nrKyandio«*#grJ  toHo«th« "MJfudKmn  Q**u»on  you 
00  noilMvt  10  M  ou<  Sadion*  ^  trough  I  |vnl(«t  you  yout  ^pouu  ck  M  luM  one  i>(  yCut 
pyt4^  4 1  MocaM  wtif  or  ywn  tctrooi  Of  tlM  nkl  you  loi 
htMr«t>ihom3ift|l|,HlarMri.v«uaMM  raoi/(S<citontFiMcvgM  ihtAmiHihi 
lotmloCSS  Hy«w««itCSSiortoo<tyOunn!Mmi?)6nloyotjrMMigin(yMlocoil«o«l 
tolow  itw  nttructim  D  QuMtion  77  R  yaa  an  toal|4ag  Mr  Ml  ar  Laill»>|ial  i4. 
y«a«aykaraaaMiaca««WalMr«alallMM»  CM      yaar  haaactoi  M 


MNNIKtHUTB 

«  you  wa  t*ng  out  tw  gray  and  wMa  araai.  yOu  w*  na«l  to  f|<a»  to  S*Kfioo  0  W 
oomf^to  WOAifwet  B  bato*  Tha  a<ort*haai  irt  »•  you  w^atftci  yvu  mu»i  w  oui 
Section^  F  through  l 

I  M«W«y^i(Wyou[WhJM|f*eii990tftS'o«mlM09|Dc«ino(inctv)d(  IMQA{>i 
I040fj) 

1  'rtS|l«MI$«CtK)R»lmrDugM|      ■  Ng(F«iOiMm•fftlOllN&«rO<\V^MI 
Utft  "yy^'i'ilortViOrPMnoRcanUilituin  Mtc  v<«MIM 


2iQwtMn?4 
OR 

2BO««wn4?$ind27{UMOf*ri»»Ou>ih4«e»»n2<biWi)       I  fip 

M rtM  ini«t«  hom  aUhff  O«iii»0fl  ?i »  » » n  laaa.  m«rf lh« fwmlo CSS  M yog 
wart  CSS  lo  iipon  yort  rtortwion  10  yo»H  iWi  agancy  ir«  lo  cdHgri.  >oBo«  ik 
MliucHOAt  n  ^uMiiOfl  77  you  00  od  DM  lo  t#  o«)  Sactwt  r  ihtwoM  (un>m  yow  itt  ot 
yovr  ipoau  •  I  iKiocaiM  *0(M  M  yoM  Khod  or  um  «ui  you  1 0) 
H  if«  vnw  Irom  ail^r  OaHtior)  2a  01  ?Mt  ttl.Wl  IT  am.  yo«  MM  M  out  Samm  f 
Mwahl  TNfi»T«imi»vmw?SS  liyo«w>dCSShj»rpoi1yogtinte«miWftioyowiWi 
larcv«(tffoNlata»tolo«(^alr«aKkm•l<--^77  Riaaart appifiBiMtoMv 
iH.faiiMr»ar««aliWtoM«»^4toamlilMHtf.M««9M 


DontiaMvrydVwaaquaaMnabUnli  H  a  ouataon  tfo«ni  appty  to  you  pa/ann 

M,  MacMHandtfantolMpanaaanlMOnMp^WknKrtnoa 

Wrta  in  r«  arnouni  d  rnority  M  you  parvnto  pM  n  IfW  tor  tnaM  artd 
dar^a**»iai(»>duaa*wnnoaprarTWT»)  0«»HReli##a  arwto  wv 
^  &y  Muwwa  w  wt-amMMwH  ''■•Wi  Jadurtwm  hom  Fonw  io*0.  i»a  gg 
MyoupvantoMmetdOadueaoraonna*  tMOUS  moomatok  iim.wnto 
nr««T»uKir«AFem  1040.  Sdtod(4iA.ina  1 

34a.  etorTMrtofy.MMorN^.  and  N^achodMonpaWn  1000 

Wrta  M  lha  VTtoiM  d  monay  M  you  Parana  pM  n  1900  tor  atomarufy. 
km  Wi.  arid      acted  UWor^  tor  >an^  mari«ari «««  am  KfciQ  4  m 
Quaalwiit  {Tvwn tfoaanlKluda room. M«dbooka.»anaporttlttn  ate) 
Ooftl  iitoMt  Mori  paid  by  Bchotorihpa  Atoo.  doni  tfiduto  any  iu<tf^ 
you  pvanto  paal  tor  VQU  or  any  lutan  tor  praadtod  or  oaPaoa 

34k.  WrtawihaouTtaroldapandarflehirtft  tor  whom  riaarnouiltotodw  34a 
wMPMdmiggo  Oonitrvbdayouraal.thaaKidar4.orar>yparwn«tio«ai 
not  mdudad  ii  quaaion  t| 

tMtton  P  -  ilMJiiH^  (ft  IhmhH)  iMO  tKiMMMft 

1  lajrt  Ty  d  inaaa  guaaaoni  daflA  wagjaaaundoamapphf  toym.wita»t)' 
33.    Ma«caividdanwa9*nMt  11900  not  pard  by  MHuartoa 

V*iafitt»«mou>ldmonayralf«Jiaridyouipouaa)pil0^i9«tormo*cai 
danw  aipanan  fttduda  inauanoa  piamunt)  OtM  Muda  amountt 
ccwad&^^nauaf«or^al'■a<ll^Jtoyad^adlr■dadu^:1tonairomForm^<>40.hfta 
» )fyou(w4youfaciouaa}itrruaddaducaorttonyou  tswus  irta>nfUi 
ratuMvntomihaameuillromFormiOlO.ScftadutaA.Wta  1 
34«.  EivTVRtary  MWhqKartfNgh  idtodMhon  pad  « 1900 

Writa  n  lha  wtwi  d  monay  Ml  you  (artd  you  ipouaal  paM  n  1900  kx 
w^mtriMf.  (uvor  h^.  artd  adiod  KAon  »d  ramay  rr^arr«arl  airto 
trtduoadinquaabviSd  <Tu«ondoa«n't«Kludaroom  Boaro.  itodit.  trarupo' 
anon  aiclOan1lMlM<iiu*onp>dbyatfid»tft»<  Aiio  dor.imeh^any 
tufMy*  M  you  pad  tor  younaM  or  any  luKcn  tor  ptaadiod  or  odtogi 
34^  Wr«in|hanumterddapandanidia*anlor«nom(t>aamounivstoc  Ti34a 
wapKltniOH  DanlMudayouraaNor  anypanonw^owasnotm.  JdM 
«^qua»(cn  20 


3S.    Mw«       If  mfv  d  you  pararia  (tor  whom  you  ara  prov«*ng  rtorn^ahom 
mnan  aP  tfta  tomano  daautnaa  tor  aMptoeadhomamakar 
a  voup«witMr«l«or«adUiniarraitotoroatoraaiibatarOaii.^T«ard 
ya»i(a^.<HiiuMiiiato<»»«yMnidtnoralbmhaidunotiMa>aarawor»«3 
v>  rw  hem*  pmang  uipaid  aannaaa  tortorrtfy  marrMn.  vd 
•  yow  pmN  i«i  baan  dMndart  on  put*c  aaa«tonca  or  on  na  nooma  d 
«w»^«aridyii«itjw  but  lino  brQwiacai^C  fid  noorm.  01  you  pawl  tt 
iacaMngmtfiMawfc>alwiaaddipanJai<tiiA»irr>ahoma  and 
a  you  paran*  la  iMmptoyad  or  undaratr^itoyad  and  m  anpanancmg  <*(Wry 

•n  obtanng  or  upgradng  aiTijAsymarn 
■Unampioyad'  maana  nd  nenuno  fhia  vad^  bU  bamg  avaMda  tor  wor^  To 
Qudfy.  you  parani  fflual  hava  mada  ipao^  aftorta  to  gat  a  pb  lomvtffna 
durv^  Vw  iaai  tou  waaki 

•L)*H»«ari»toiaa'mdir»iiolungp<fiinwaw»>oufl^youpar>niwarit»Mi 
ivna  wxMoymani  h  raton  toaoond«on«hra  wo^i «  a>«*  o«  onty  pat  «mo 


MM  tto' II  f««w  d  you  parar«  maafe  rw  daaonpkona  maraonad  Mxn« 
33,    Wr^tniha  vdyouoUarparanttora4tamyaufa«aManMltononiMi 

DwVI  toaw  w<y  aJ^tfiaaa  guiiMini  ManA.  Pa  ^iiiiilin  daaantapply  loyour 

vou  mud  gMviiormaaon  atou  you  paranM  laaati  tn  quaMna  3741  ^vouara 
(^vmg  *>lonr««n  lor  on^  on*  panrM  and  IM  parani  hM  |0^  oamad  aaaati  gwa 
(y#y  (»«i  p««ni-»  poriun  d  tw  aaaati  and  dabh  11  you  paranii  nava  aaaan  lor^ 
«Kh  aomaon*       gnra  an<r  you  pwarvO  pcrtcm  d  lha  aiaati  ar«d  daM 


5 
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W.  Hom» 

ll»9Wp*»'llPW««hOffi»  wTi|«nhO« much f>« horn* nwOfT  UMlhtp^io* 
VQU<  P««n(»  cou«d  rvMix^lfe^  •  ip«Ol  to  r«o»vv  tv  homt  ^  It  on  ^ 
MCtov  Oon » — mna.  nWiO  grUiM  v«kJt  A "hCKnt" »x;^Jd*«  « ^«uu 
mow*  hpmi  oondo^'W'Mn,  »»e  Bin»i»nwi»t  m  "0  ■ 
th«n  tntf  r  how  mu^  if  o««d  on  fit  hom*  «>du^  prtuni  moo^aot 
and  raitfvd  tftM  on  Ci«  hom«  (Dom  nAjda  nttrMl  du« )  CftKh  w«)  )Hw 
mofig«Q«  oonpany  ilycudoni  know 

H  your  p«r*n)t  o«Mi  oft»f  fM>  Mitf  t  (tfidudv^g  r«<^li«  praparty.  Und  MCOndOf 
»umm«r  homM)  or  hivt  nvMtm«rj||  wnw  ho*  nxch  they  V«  wOflh  Mty. 
Iftmtw>»i(|  rxAKM  trutt  Kmtto  rnonfy  mtttt  Kjndt.  mututf  tunc)*  o«rtitt 
cam  o'  0«(Otri  M9C*t  bond»,  o(f)«r  MCurtiM  tfi»llHm«nt  mO  Und  u>« 
oonlf»cti  (*>A>»r»0  rnonotQu*  cOfTWXM***,  pr*aov«  md  Urktagt: 
m«tat»  »«c 
lOi   BciM^au  And  ram 

R  your  pvaflti  owti  I  DuunMs  imd'O'  l«m.  iA  how  muc^  mty  w •  wo<lti 
May  XKUt  mo  vaM  o*  land  BuM(^oi.  macvnafy.  aouf^i.  bvMToex. 
tfivtntonat.  tk  Oeni  tnduda  m*  hdn*  (Hor«  valua  and  dtbl  thOtM  &• 
gnan  ki  quatton  M  I 

lh«n  wma  n  »  owad  on  im  bwofu  ana-or  tvm  VtokM  on^y  tf>t 
praMf^l  imiBaot  and  riwad  d«M  tor  «t>«^  {ht  twamM  arxVor  namt  warr 


^ — A» M         .  ■  .A - _  aMia  Aft 


M  you  panm  ara  noi  Iht  Mia  OiMWi.  «f4f  n  onfy  thav  ihjra  ol  (N>  toW 
vaiu«andd«« 

t«€tiMi  Q  -  tM«fit%  Ift  t#owf    AM«t  iRformatlMi 

Sft.    U»ti  'V»t  J  you  (Of  ytut  10OUM)  n^««1  all  th«  loMowiAg  dMCi(X«ns  io  a 

•  you  {or  siwgM]  hcva  not  wcrvad  hi>  t^na  «^  tha  tabor  kxce  fv  i 
tuOtia^i  numb«<  0*  yta^i  {ag  ipproiKnatt'y  frvs  yun  v  nxyti  but 
Mv*  duflng  mow  yf *i  wortad  "n  P«  txxna  pfw«3«Q  unpa<j  &«fvicin  »o* 
•arrWy  mawtjtrs  and 

a  you  tor  your  ApOuM)  Mv»  ba«n  daptndenl  on  puMC  aSMUrvff  01  on  Ihd 
>ncorTV)(y«roHw<UnL>rn«<T<)arbulararwiar^{«C«ivvi0lW  0« 
yoo  (cv  yOK  siiouM)  arv  racevrvg  pubLc  isfcsUnca  baeaut*  ot  dapar^dnnl 
c^MidrM^  m  th«  hom«  and 

•  you(u<yourspouMi4rajf>«nipiotadoruf)dt(*mpioyed«iddrff»vp^-«nc 
>og  d-1»cu<ty  tf^  0«»'wg  o<  upVi^^O  •♦'^ptoiimanl 

UnfHTXA]>0(r  rr>eAns  r^Qf  worlung  |ha  wi^  b\A  bang  avarfaUv  4iX  work  To 
Qual'ty  you  tor  yoy»  KttjW)  r^VM  h<yf  m«dV  KWO^'C  (l'*XIS  to  Q«t  *  ptJ 
son>etimtduru>(i  t^aVltl  lour 

1Px*«?»k»rT^]*0f»d  'naar^t  wo»^if*g  pan  tim©        it>ough  yoo  w»n  or  yout 

ipousa  »fT»yoyrr>ant  hr(»f|»f  ^  to  Jl  COrtdilOn  wOrfc  'S  SL^tk 

or  orti  (tin  rfr<t  wffli  li  ;iv»>tatX» 

Wa'V  tto'4n(ttx>  VOurvryoLrHK>ui»mMHalrwdMcn|«onsnv^^ 

Oontla«vaanyoirr«a«4uMlionabUnk  HaquMHondoaan'iap^lovou.wm* 

YoulTHi^  Qiva  ilTKy^on  ibO\A  you*  larvj  yOtX  jipOuM  SI  aSMIS     l^J«1tcn5  3^41  II 
you     drvorced    i^tpArntHd  and  yOu  '>av«  ifrnlly  ow^m  ftuall  or  i>  yOi  land  your 
V>Outl>)  hav«  AlMts  cwn«d  ftv^tty  wlh  uyncon*  MIS  grvv  or^f  yOu'  tanC  yOu' 
tfWui*  ti  portion    Ih«  aSMIS  Ar40«b!&  B«  lurp  lo  gtvu  t^torrruition  abOul 
m  tanl  l^r  you  lAnd  rOtjr  »pouM^i 
lA  qgaaitan*  37*4t.  tfon'l  incKMt 

a  p^rvyuy  or  COr>Sivn6>  hvir\s  or  A^y  d«M  Ih^l  iirv  rH>l  r(f1alL>d  ID  UHj 

H  you  landor  your  tpCnJMtOwr^  a  Nyne  ^fitQ  in  how  lnlte^  tNfyyrW  iS  wor^h 
Ust  trwDTiMyou  coutf '•aMViab'yuipccl  to  itcftvflcy  ihchorha  if  <l  w^io" 
Mir  I0d4y  Uoni  uM  UlMMd  iT)«ori0  Or  tlifd  tahi9  A  'home  incKX}e«  i 
riouw  Totkl*  horn*  COrxVyr^irvuin  Ale  Raottn  wf iMf  tn  "0 
Th«ii  MTii^  ift  how  rnuch  &  owed  Or^  t^«  ho<Tw  •r^<iudw^  tn«  D'«Mnl  rnonoage 
arid  rMIM  daMt  on  tti*  horna  tDont  ^Kltxi*  'ol^tM]  du«  I  ChiKK  w't^  Hw 
Ttorigaga  oom^y  « lOu  don  I  lino* 

Mt   Oih«r  raAi  niata  arv]  'wmn^nu 

14  you  imvor  yoi^  iCauW)  own  o(twr  rM  Miaw  (ftAjtVig  ■■nW  propiKry  IjrxJ 
K«tontfoMTvna«hornMtof  tuv««%«thT»n(s  «F%r<hOwnu  *miM*wt> 
loi'jy  ir)««t»T«ra  rdudt  IruO  Kjrvh  <nyi«v  itimVm  Kjnda  rrvdok  \yvl&  ccrH 
c^TMOldvpoal  tKxAA  bor>da  o(^s«cv4)m  rtsLalmantandurdw^conyiictit 
'  ■:Afdr>gmor)gaOMhiid)  comTiodiWf  praoouv  md  llrxli^c  ncMi  ntc 

40*    Busifm*  and  larm 

H  row  raitdor  your  ipouM)  ow  n  H  buwmft  Arylor  'arm  wnff  m  how  rnuc^  th«r 
aiewo^Potay  inciuda  m«  va^u*  ot 'And  bt^Wigt  nmAdwwy  wquipma^t 
bva&todi  lOvantopTiM  etc  [V,nl  rfKilOO  (^vn  >^Orn«  (Hom*  vaw  «nd  dabt 
thOuVI  b9  QifiH^  tri  quKtort  M  t 

Then  w'itt  wtiat  a  omd  on  (ha  UivoM^  andor  )vm  intMiM  ortly  ihA 
pr*Mf>t  mofigagt;  arid  'Maiki  (l4>t<(  Hy  wt^<h  \f>6  bultnMs  *nd'o<  lam  wwa 
vfrad  U  COMIaral 

It  you  (ar>d  |Olk  ipOuMi  va  no'  v)m  oww*  in  y^fr  rO\i'  lWI  yOo* 
spOirMt  11        ol  Ih^  i<yii!  tralMB  ^ry]  (MX 


4tl««4i^  Vei/  Mitraftt  DaetndanM  EduoaMnai  A»Mtanoa  Pro^im  PanaNi 
4iil.  Wtm  «^  ih*  irnouni  ol  ««Mranf  Dapandanti  Edjcaticvi  Aaiifunca  Program 
(Cnipltr  351  Mna<iK  mil  vou  aipwt  «  eti  par  monr  IfOM  Any  l,  IMI 
ttiramU  JtfM  N,        Oonl  Induit  Da«^  fVncn  ar  Dapandarwy  • 

indarnnc)  Componuhon  (DIG) 

Wnftf^ffanjrroroimornhitfawJuty  1,  IWI  WiriMth  JuwaXMlt>»at 
you  fiMd  10  gat  itioaa  Mrtafm 

4ta.49^  Vov  Va^araM  Conlr*v«)ry  BanaMt  (VEAP) 

4te,  VMa  tfi  ttia  vnoun  oi  Valarana  GonMbuiory  BanafM  (Chaplar  32)  thai  you 

a»pacltega<p>r  nw»iwwjmrl,lWifiw|liJMn>»,HW  (mdudatnt) 
go»arnrTian!  and  ifudafU  poi«ona )  Oani  incMa  Da«^  Paouon  oi 

Oapaniancy  4  moamuty  Companaaicrt  (CMC) 
4M,  Wrt«aln(hanuT«arolrrior««lr««My1,iaiVM«y«hJUM»,inar»« 

you  aiftaci  K>  gat  thoaa  banaMs 


44,  M«1(*VM'tf««i«rolyOur 
otxranfy  carVM  M  a 


■k|MmM  1M1  Ttiukto 


(teratfiomyouara  prowdwg  wiofmateni  ■ 
(tae  paga  7)  by  iha  apptopnaia 


N  you  mirtwd  'Vta.*  you  may  ba  amad  to  doeunwK  your  parani  staM  aa  a 
<HiocaMi«oii(ar 

MM  "tiiD*  tf  nMhar  01  your  parann  ■  earvfiad  aa  a  d«>ocaM  wQrttfr 
OMaMf«4S-<9iili*osiiinoorna»ribanaMiywpvtr)l»fipaoltogattfi  tMi  N 
your  parant  •  awMd.  itoimad.  or  wdmd.-donl  nMda  mtmiiawifi  gbem 
onarpMni  Annvar  mtta  quMbona  w  aeeuraMfv  m  you  oin  H  a  quaihon  oaoanl 
appry  01  i  yoif  pararm  ooni  axpaci  M  OM  *^  mooma  or  bana*(f  irom  nal  lotro*. 
vmlaai'O'' 

liii»a<t»iil>i«lii8»alh«tafciaonpaQa4fcy*»ak«>oirico<T^andt>»<itoiaawoJ 
ol  ouaatona  45  49 

4S.A  moonv  aamad  irwn  worti  r  iMi 

4ft.    mcfudawa^aa.  Mlanat  andiipt  Saa  bnpoftanl  Mala  abova 

47.    OtharUxiMnoomaior  l9lt 

WMa  tfi  t4  local  arne^  ol  otiar  UiaUa  trvorna  rkal  your  pararitt  wl  pipoii  on 
Vmi  1991  IRS  Form  t040.  KMOA.  or  1040E2  tr^mda  niarasi  and  drvidand 
mooma  and  any  oihai  UxaM  nooma  Oan'l  IneMa  arfy  i^iampK»rrian( 
cvnparvtahon  or  any  tnooma  raportad  tfi  QuaitiorH  45  and  46 

41.    us  «Koffl*iiRlo&apaidtari99i 

wnta  mih*  amount  oinoo(nataiihai|mrptranttaip«ci  to  pay  m  1991  Ba 
»ua  itn  amount  doavM  inciuda  arty  FiCA.  mm  amptoyr^tarri.  or  o(t>ar  uiaa 

4f .    NontMUa  lUOina  and  ban««it>  lor  I99t 

ThaM  ara  tha  aarrw  typM  ol  mcoma  and  bana*M  thai  wara  aakad  io<  tr 
quataont  Ma  r«d 

SmUmI  I  -  •fUft^nl'l  Ift  ftftWM'll  IKIMOIM  Itfti 

Tiiaftto  ft  NMitaxaM*  Iimmm  ft  ftMMfft* 

44.  Man  ves  it  you  (or  your  »pouM)  A'9  cvantiy  c«trti%d  at  a  'CWatocaiad 
Wartwr'  l»aa  pag»  7i  by  rna  approciata  ttata  agancy 

I'  you  rnariitd  'Vt»  '  you  rnay  ba  Alkad  lo  40Cum«n|  your  $M\n  (Of  lhai  Ol  yOu« 

vouHi    a  dikiouiad  wor^tar 

Uani  'Ho  tf  nvithar  you  "0*  you'  apouta    otrtitw)  as  a  (Mkxatad 
Ou0iicns  4S  49  uk  about  mcoma  and  banaMs  you  (and  vouf  v>ouM)  atptd  lo  gal  m 
1M1  It  you  art  dnorcad  •«par«t<>d  Or  wdowad.  doni  loduda  mtewiahon  lor  you* 
spouM  An«*w  thax  queitorii  a»  acouralaiy  M  you  can  II  a  QuMlcn  doatn  I  app^ 
toyou  or  ily»*jdonla«p«ci  to  g»l  *r*y  moome  or  bOrn*!^  horn  that  louca  wf<iam*0* 

twpowart  Hola'  Sar  tr>«  laM  o^  paga  4  »y    iimd^  o<  mcu^f  and  ihm  to  laivf  out 

0t(]umt«r\K45  49 

4f.ft  Incoma  •arniid  ffC^  work  m  l99l 

44,    lr>dud»wagaa  viiar>a«  andliot  S»»  Importam  Noia  abova 

47.     OtharUiabtertxnrnftCf  198* 

Wr4a  r<  ih»  low  amovy  d<  otNv  uxaM  moorr*  thai  you  tarxl  you  ipouta)  w* 
rt^  0^  your  199<  IRS  Fam<  1040  1040A.  iF  iO«0£?  mcigd*  «i«^t  and 
C>vidffndrxx)m«/vidanyotharlsi«(il«>xarna  Oonl  mcfclda  »*>  tmaittitjymani 
convfnuaon  or  ar^y  mcoma  tv»  you  nportwJ  ri  qjnKn%  4$  ar^  *6 

4ft.    US  mixma  lai  tobapaiJior  i99t 

Wril#  m  tha  anxiuni  o*  mcoma  lai  tttti  you  larv]  yo^r  ipovM)  •tpad  to  pay 
m  1991  B«  iura  thfS  anttun.  doa«nl  mdude  any  KICA  Mfl  CMnpioymtn]  o 
olha*  laiti 

4t.     Non|;iiaM  moomfl  and  ber^^lh  tor  199< 

t>v«M  ara  lha  tvnt  lypM  ol  mcom«  and  ban«rn«  tf-.tt  war*  *^«d  lor  m 
quaitont  ?6a  ?M 

ftacNofi  J  —  ttuft^fift  Othi  IntoffMttofi 

13.  M  you  art  ruw  tn  h^  «£tv>0'  wr^a  m  your  (vgr  school  bi  -dgrf  OOda  number 
Ybu  can  gat  tha  ooda  irom  yout  high  tchoat  oountaior  tt  you  answer  ir*« 

QirMton  informatio  or  your  Mng  «Ului  w*  ba  Mnl  to  your  high  Kftod 
COurnalOf 

ft4a.  LiiianooiMigaianandM  utiihamoiiracanicoMagahrii  Orv* iha mor^h and 
y#ft»  tor  lha  panod  ananoad  VWa  m  iha  CSS  ooda  numbf  *om  iha  ini  at  IN» 
back  o<  ihift  tjoo^m  'itha  uoda  r>uf«ar  is  noi  htiiKl  laavf  Kiv*. 
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in*  onlv  »»  eeOM  hsM  uio«* 


•I  t9«A>% 
ftp  f«v«at 


U  IH 


/4  &iMiSr«a 


t7. 
•1. 


•1. 


  J7  QmhM^tf^ 

¥Mt  n  tw  fnonvt  and  y««  you  •ip*ct  lo  ocnyHH  ih«  <xMq»  tegrM  oi 
fitllilCilt  »kM  1^  *«     Mflurv  MMrartf 

liiAywartfOimtniftWutnoeNei^Ji^  I  I99l  to  JUn«30  I997 

4  V«u  «t  eitrtnty  t««ipcMd  to    rtpam  I  ladMii  vdb^^ 

Lointrt»an«)  builiitOtomtiitf>»w»flpt»ni>rt»uo>»^tot»iywici 
yM  pfowianf  net*  ONnw— .  miA  fto '  (8m  Hilorn«toA  oa  'McMmW 
^•dirai  Ajtftm  FtftkneW  M  ^rogr«m»>  on  p«o»  8 ) 


Midi  'VM' «  you  0w»  nwwy  to  • 

mam  oa  ■  ttamtt  grant  (P«i.  SCOO. 


bvcauMyou  rtoofvod  an  owfpty 
1)  O^ia'^lrti*.        Ho  * 


n  9ia  niormaaon  to  ffw  3  nion*i  lummar  gi  I90i  and  tm  9-monm 
MMQi  yoar  of  iMi  S2  That*  art  iha  lama  typat  oi  *Kt>n»  and  bVMdts 
aiMd  tor  wi  qutHQfia  4S-4I 

ft   Aflu^A^^k  »  »  — « 

OVtaf  wMfana  bafvMa 

WMa  n  t»  amouni  of  o«ia*  wirarH  bntMi  9m  you  wi  pti  par  monm 
inciudabanaMifram 

•  Saiacava  Hi<a*^<»  pay  (Wortgotnyy  01 B*  Ch«piaf  loei 
a  NawGIU(yo>n9omafy01M  30) 

•  vecaaoAalHahitoKaMn(CAapiar3i) 
a  R£P8  (Raitofad  EnKawaK  Pioyam to  Sorw»i  SactooiSS) 
Ooni  «nc<ud»  any  banafto  rauonad  n  QMtMn  42  Of  43 

M  —  l^amlty  Mwitort*  llitlm 

•t.  i9Biaitoa«aplMiipartiiiMt4UBiiaA.iMntt«ManM«anaalM 

»ar><aaihafltoaff.>iSyioftBriawcMdyou  toiHi|iilitiatray  inda^aa 
afaai  oi  tom.  qm  irtomMon  to  il  tontfy  fnaiffeaii  ndkjdadn^jaafcon  M 
Orianwaa  ^vantorniaQntoiltoTifyinantiarvndUdadriquaaaonll 

Tt.    Sa*  tt«  matriictora  to  M  to  a  daMaen  ci  non-faal  aaiaia  mvaalmanta 
Eviuda  aN  raai  aaUla  wioaiwanu  raportad  n  M  tan  itai  quaatwi 

79.    Uaa  n^-7y  »  aho*  f>a  brnwaan  oi  adMad  yoM  wcowia  w  qwaaw  84 
toW  n  73|  rfwal  aqual  your  anawa*  to  «Ma*o^  34 


Tha  laoton  •  to  ba  MM  by  tia  parari  who  «  corrvtaang  in«  torn  «  v«  iiudanti 
natural  Of  idopkva  pararta  ara  avoroad  or  aapamad 

>^  ara  anewagad  to  annrar  itw  quataorw  m  Mcaon  avan  It  you  doni  Ml  you 
wart  i  Staftod  Loan  Anawanng  raas  puaaMmc  doaa  noi  oonvna  you  to  aooa^  a 
suMord  lean  nof  doat  4  guarantoa  nai  you  ira  atpva  to  a  Suflord  Loan  n  ht^ 
P(QV4M  moat  coiagaa  w«t  tntomaaon  iriay  fsaad  to  oito  you  a  oompMa  paddoa 
oinnanc«aara«ourc«i»aiyoucana«ia>accaptoiraiad  h  you  ihoUU  lato  dacdt 
toborrow  an<wannoinaaa»mken«no«fflayavo4vv^aoatury(Mayineat»netha 
hnanciji  ad  you  naod 

For  adMonai  ittofwafcoti  on  BWtod  Loara  laa  Can  Qai  AM  PreK  Thaaa 
fidi  f  ai  Hudai  t  Wwanalal  iUd  f»a|ram>"  on  pay  g 

Tte.  kKUSaanyur^patdStaAydLoanaorOSUerFadara^rinauiadStudaniLoana 
{FiSL)  includaany(^>pafdpei«onola5ta)todLoano'OSlttai«ndudKin 
a  ContoMaaon  loan  Doni  »Kto)a  S<«ptonantal  Loana  to  SMania  ($lS). 
AuiAary  Loana  to  Aiaitt  Sajdartia  (ALAS).  Nrtuna  Lom.  or  PlUS  toant  a 
you  hava  aMandid  mora  »an  ona  eoiaga.  notoda  a«  Siilto^  Uwia  or  as<j 
ihat  you  raoanad  al  ttch  K  you  hava  mada  any  paymanla.  aniar  orff  M 
unp«d  litoiLi  ol  i^a  toan{i)  rai*iar  itan  fm  wroun  bono  wad  M  you  doni 
know  «»tai  your  unpad  balanoa  »  oontact  your  landar  N  you  hM  navar 
raoanad  a  Siaflord  Loan  or  OSC  or  Tf  you  hava  rapiid  aN  your  Sultod  Loana  01 
OSla.  wnM  n  -0 ' 

7i>.-yWiTyiaaa»iaiaefiafatotovorfii>aalia«awiaiaitonio^QrQSl 
thata  «ja«boiia  ■<  you  anawarad  "0*  to  quaahon  7«a 
rar  mmt0tm  7«a  mam  tw  imraai  Mi  oi  ytu  moM  raoam  loan  Saa  yow 
pwaorif  neiaityouafatfwa  Thadttcad viO^'maamtwitwban^ 
an  raaiwl  rato  01  •%  to  ra  M  b#  yain  (H  rapayrram  md  1 0%  ilto  twl 
Doni  waa  •^  a  "0"  or  "H'A ' 


77.  OrvatiaMnama.CMcodatvnbw.andhMNinooodt^MtfteaMapaind 
•ro^toa^yauwamCMtoMntofnalcnhtmffaiFAF  toiurato 
ndudat«oolivK»t«iy«ul»Wai«Mi«n2f  Ooni  tai  Marat  amdam 


tae»Mi«toa«Ne 

ftafwaindnininaiM%iaw»cwtnnm.»^aa»|y  x  n'Moipapar 
■ai>fate«di^»7>toai»naimmni  thai^<iiB»|MHiyouln 
aflMpMMMMmdatfiMMranvav 


mart  I  yau  101  m  f«t  aiifl  cMiat,  yow  «i  waiva  A  aaointf  Adbvwli^ 
man  ^  carwpi  cftawgi  or  a<Ha  a  ooMa  ai  piayarn  onoa  yat»  tow  « 


^  M  tia  oo«a  rvftart  ft  tia  C88  «aia  in  ai  tia  ta*  d  M  beoM 
Cciagaa  on  tia(sd»M  ara  Mid  ilMaW  wMn  tiaaaiaki  iNtfi  twy  «* 
iQciM  I  a  fMa Mi M eriwf  iMi itfiatonf* or pM twy «* 
pmaad  « t«  bifn*«  tia  ia»^  MnO  »i  MM  A  «iih  M  to  M  M  Ql 
aiKmiiMraNmitMiipmartoitftdABalipg  inMntyayatotn 
TT«  rttaoft  •  OBiMa  on  t«  CSS  00*  toi  Mni  na8Niir%  main  M  t« 
ooiMi  fiMM  tia  n#  GMtt  wvt  tia  eMpa  I  |ou^  nil  iM  Si  ftM  to  «a 
enlyCSSosriinufftomntoa«ton77  lyauMtwanaotMrwftoir.yowFAF 
a«  Bi  MTi  to  tia  afWig  eolifi.  I  you  «in1  M  •  Oi*  rur^  to  •  odhfi,  ba 
MaMtiafliliiiMiaeipyiriietfFAP  Vm.m»*t9mrmmm^tHtr6 
iMa  Qi  tia  cdtofi.  M  totaa  tia  ipte*  to  tw  CSS  codb  n««*af  MM.  CSS  wt 
w(«a  ai  tia  oedi  ruftoar  to  yew^ 

WHiwtiahauw|oa<i»iHii«iicitiiwhaiaicuptontoMMtiiaii#i 
odbpdM^g  mi-It  «yQwaPioonaltiit«ntoat«nan#oaN*.«Mf«t« 
quaNon,  laovSri  MnQ  anniananto.  to      oiiifi  vow  til  J^toiiv  ^ 

r — ^' "  iTi    "ii  —  I  I  r  ttr  [Tnii  fuuu  wnfi  mi  n  — m  u 

ooliia  Ami  IMI-M  Anawar  ^Cirf«ui  hauaniT  I  you  «■  M  ii  tioM 
oor«elBdby»iaoali|iyw«fM«*AfMV'Ot«in«Mhiui»^«ytu«iinoi 
ba  iw«  w»  yw  ivMi,  ai  e»t«ui  tau««  V  nMNfvi  (M  t«n  • 
apouaaor  tMHn)  aWi  cc^ji  Ar— ar  -yti  filwwi'l  you  ad  ><a 

a^  faWM  rtv  tw  i^u  pirMK.  viun,  or  MMn 

Tt.  Ma<»fiaboi»amaihowmir>yooH0iaindpwyirwif  tiMinquai*m> 
77  UM  oui  y«f  (M*  Of  monay  aidii  to  tia  earrael  laatotw  CoAagt 
Scttttoihip  SanM  ThatoaeMnMeoitairipo^ntrowMtorTMkonto 
rum  ccAagaa  and  jrogrirw  yow  >w  nr^rmd  CSSH  m»initi>j  to  you  w 
ihafagardtfoaanolanandbayQndtiaamogwtQlywf  too  Hyouianittf«cli 
ihai  t«  bank  worn  aoeapl,  you  w«  tfto^  «  adSlenal  t8.«  M.  QtoAa 
frui  not  ba  avflan  on  to««n  bar**,  abdinto  oiMi  9m  US  (aaoapi  to 
CanadaandUS  ioniiiicni)ihovMmaaninto>Mlwidiw»ywlai  Sand 
Vialaaa^VQvFAMiCSS  (Doni atoptoygv chart ormenayeitfai to y«f 
FAF)T»aWyirti»fmwTtoit>»Wiltyiu«>«<MHi'itniiiMiiiHi 
in^fwliatoaMlaat* 


OauM»4.4ik  vwr  PATIa  Mhi  mm  M  to  _ 
aapy  tt  «■  aaniptolii  Mr  lar  y«yr  rMH*.  iifitf  ««  ortiMl  torn  la  CSS. 
PiwiaiiiSaihii«iap»H)atoiimi  iim>a»miiii<mio«»imiifwa<. 
Oiinl  litis  toMifc  toa  a»ar  lAiWito  wm  yaw  W  aa  S>iy  aflSa 

aaiiiaci»iiainii»wwaHyauaia  i>ii|lw|.ICai»»tobiaMKIiii^i.¥aM 
wMnoodRWar. 


:CIAL  INtniUCTIONt/MFINrnONS 

PO'iiitoi  WaH«r— To  ba  oontdarad  a  MocaM  werttar  you  rrwn  ba  Ctfrantfy 
cartAad  aa ona by  a  aiato aganev      aa yourtocii anvtoymani aorvtoa or |ob aorvioa 
Thw  oariAcaaon  (t  4ona  n  aoooidanoa  wiih  Tito  HI  ol  V«a  Jet  Trarnno  PMMh^  Ad 
A  ditocatod  wortwr  panaraly  maani  a  paraon  wtio 
a  haabaantominaHdort«de«orhaarae*vadanoboao(tominaaondiaye«. 
a  haa  baan  tomnalad  or  rwarwad  a  notKx  oi  Mrmmabon  ■  a  (aa^A  o(  parrwwm 

dOKT*  ol  a  ptoH  or  Mhai  laoMy.  ar 
a  «aa  laM  aiTvtoyad  (induing  toman)  but  «  now  gnarripiovwd  bacauaa  oi  poor 

acenornc  oon4ter«  n  |h«  oorviMvty  or  a  r^aMal  *aaiHi 

Paralpt  Tia  Nilun^N  you.  yotf  ipeuaa.  anwar  your  paranH  wwl  ba  to^  a  U  S 
noorna  toi  raton  n  ISIO  (a  o .  PMTto  rtean  hi  Mm),  toan  tia  tnaaucim  batow 

•  m  quaafeon  ?2.  marti  bei  T  (^fom  a  oempmaB  iflS  Form  10401  <<  a  toai^  lai 
rabm  im  baan  Mad.  or  maili  boi  '4'  caairrjMd  \M  Ma  IRS  Form  ttwr)  n  a 
toa«n  to!  raton  w«  Ba  Mad; 

a  uaattantomaaanbomtwtoiralumtoMoJlVtatom, 
a  oorrvariaihoMatoUS  doMara , uaaiQ tw aichanpa rato n aftad May; afid 
a  toflU»a1if<iiiiiii'to<Ujiii^ii(3acaoffaF.tiandt>a>aaioit>atom.liBfopn<i 
Lafal  Ouaftfan-A  togal  ouvtoan  «  a  paraert  wnom  a  ooun  i« 

•  appotf^ad  to  ba  your  lagal  g^rdtof.  and  t«a  laon  .fitoiaiiii»  wii  oornmua  ato 
JunaM.iiS2.anS 

•  (toadadtoiupportyouatotNiorharownlinanotoraaeuroat 


-*  you  ara  a  N«Na  Amane«\.  fapon  tta  imo(#fi  01  nooma  and 
aMMi  ovar  W.OOO  par  nMduaf  paymam  ttci  you.  yow  apouaa.  antVto  yoi^  porarto 
facamadw  iMOftomtiaNrCapaaAciortiaOwlrtouiDntf  judtynamF^M  Ad  n 
12.000  or  toaa  par  m^Mdud  pwymani  waa  racaMd  tarn  a«iar  of  fmt  /ten.  doni 
rapod  4  Doni  ripon  lundi  raoaMd  aa  an  aawd  v^idv  U  Maka  Na»va  Omm 
'  "  ian«  Ad  or  fta  UaM  mdto)  Ctoma  Satiamara  Ad  Dwi  mdudi  m  «aa« 
d  kom  t«  Alaaha  N«*M  Ctonw  Safri«Twni  Act 


7 


287 


0N(  IMM  MCMit  (liMifly  CMMt^^ 

•MM  Al  MMnMi  idMmiw  MCifw 

(Hym^H  to     M  KmHi  p«R|.  MMffK  pnHy 


TOTAL  L 


^^wrti  fc^B  Mdu  tans  pi 

1 

Mm  IN  ViiMii 

ITMfe  iMMtlf 

IN 

MM 

IrgM  Fctm  1040,  MK  01  hmlk  7ib 
mar?  orlotOfLiMlSc  1 

.     fio    1.    ,  , 

(inii  MCMi  ttttH  fcofP  Fo^nt  IMO, 

00  .._ 

n 

iMuM  ftMm  ol  HM<oM  iiem 
Fwm  1040.  km  \U  mnx  lib.  *m  mm 
Wi  MM  17%.  n  FwmlOMA.  h»  IQi 
WMlOiMknillaftMMtIk 
(MMMf  'rcHMTt'} 

.....M 

CiMilor  Mimituoii 

MM  from  form  (040  im  «0 

FOfMIt  HKOm  IdMIOfl 

lr«iform2UI.M«M 

X  •  

.-.„.«      L  _. 

T|i-«in«(  Rttrni  Hwont  Kom 

fomlOM  IW4II.M  IMM  hn«lt  j  

.._    00  • 

-.90 

Ny<nitn  10  lu^iHrfM  pmnn  M 
IM^  pUftI  (p««  >rod£»  Mtlhh^ 
MrMM0)  iMjHMoMrunMdpottioAiof 
«0i(i)in640)(6)s(iot  :  

JO 

WMd  bfoMi  (linpl  VOC/AOC  wfMA 
]««|hmMi«v«niQii«dmM««n?fitt  > 

«    i  .   

*Bfl»<i  Comeim*o«  !  

 »  L... 

VWflftl  AOMSucAonN  tmMt 
ivtfiM  DoMPmuonmlDiMidoncv 

00  • 

Hoiwne.  lo««.jn4o0wkvM 

iw  i«»tnco<i«  ivutfii)  p«a  to  nwnMtt 
ol  it«  (nMtnr- Mtiy  M  oVwt  (iwtidi 
CMMyiwntMCMft«aigto'b«^t)  • 

1  

CUMuppcrt  Qtiny  monty  on 
yOMf  MM  IMuiM  MWCMl  rroffl  1 

AowMiotfut  pinrt                    xxxxxxxxxxxxxx  i 

Am  ctw  wrtmi  Mttom  mi  mmMs  weft 

Hbcilunf  liMolNi  MtfvMf  AlMtjnc* 

<Mwd  poitom  01  R«iiD*0  n«(vtiTwii 

M  •  

TMayWK  ant«r  (or4iiM«n?«0  TOTAl  t 

»    t_  .  ... 

■«1I«M>: 

•  Soaii  Mcwnty  binttiH 

•  Ary  mctim  riportie  niw»<t|  on  Itn  1»m 

•  Homy  hom  KvdM  hrwKuf  M 

•  fOOdlUmp* 

•  C^H  M  MPMH  oViK  tttm  monty  (M«(VM  liM  frnnM  w 

•  XfPJT* b«»<»{(lJ M  Omndv^ eductoonH Atvtt«K« Piognm 
VA^AXMvnUIMMMMienProgrtfn  VA  ContnMocY  Itnrtitt  itc  » 

•  *Mo«Oi'p«n«ent 

W*wgiyoutoliMDl>WMlilOlilhMtl  Donl  im^  lh«m  m  w«%  your  PAf  >bu'TWTb« 
•iMdtort<«iloV«miMrlov«r«yiria«4omciwvonyoulofm  {tl  may  you 

ADDITIONAL  INrOMtATION  OM  PIDIIUL 
trUMNT  FINANCIAL  AID  MODIIAMS 


WtlN*  ttMl  I  fltt  I 

fa  «  kM  oonr  ol  r^*sulMCM  nwndarAitfAwt     i;s  Ow^trwna 

F<M»ar^n«^'>^>rgLiMlon30aMNndrtlormtoCSS  WwlirmiMMlk* 
M  NMr.       »•  t«v}  yo<^  r4vn«kon  V)  ^  U  S  (>«ar»TM    EducMon  (U  S  e  0 1 


riMliRNVlMlf 


Sfr^*  ^^iS'  ijSMiMM    tfiin0i«  M  vw  Mrt  k>yw 


"MM    msotv  MvffOTfi  Mm  yM  iv  Mm  cfw  fnpwm. 


9.  vii  NM«  inn  ^  IM  «■  uM  M  fiUT*«bi 
W  iMn.  Of  wQiMkid^  aMM 


•ntainawrtilyDyr 


SMt  M  twi  Ml  yew  tomfl  M  «M«M7 

cNniMlMfNayQuifeWUWiMtMnMMDr.  ^ 


lUM«f  «M 

(Wftosr«wrMomMBnrfMIMyoutitliM« 

•  iMpu^lttllMqrhMktMttvtvdhONlwtbtyMtf 


Aa    I  wa.  M  •Mnii*  TM  mm  mb^  wto  k  uMd  uMvTT M  ^ 


ytft^^q^»MB^Ilw^^^.<iWf»^B^^^NI<Hf<erti!;yfluQ»^<»f|<MK»^S■^ 

man 

ThtMiOfty  t»l«M«  «M  HOmMMtaGMl  tii  MOri  MOtftr 

to  dMMvMi  tn  mMii  qI 


Mnt IIIA.  4Mi.  4IIC.  4110. 4I1F.  474.47^  47t.  4T7, 
-  -  .men  Ad  ol  1 M  M  ■fflMiA  Thu  MimMDn  uMd 
MmlMjdiMWtaniMrfiyeum^rM'    "  ' 


,  -      _  _^^,jr  tn  MMBy  Aa  TWi  My  >■  ■nwifWiij  t»w»  fm>Ni  m 


qew«twycf»[)ipi(»wirtcriiniiig^ 

fn»itebiwi<i«MaMfcM«Migi>UMrfW>tM<<»tiMto»^^^  loNr 
it*wlynt»»;tMB»<fct^Mam.i».<w^fMM>w 

"  *  I  I  mi  iirri^ii  aniitapiniiiKiiiiiMY.MWLi 

HnTlnAf . «« tfi«  Mnd  M9^^ 
MMt  to  i  oonftm  f<MMI««V 

M  indTAy  of  tii  eli*^  and  fw  tf«ir  wMi  t« 


-  -  ^  -IMMMM:T>i»MlM>*liiiiNi>Nfcyou»_ 

cfaioMndWb>waon>ow>wgf/ytoyBtflMt^'  —  


A»«|^  »«  MDRTMOn  you  |M 

raquMta  you      MvmiAon.  tM  ln«cirFni«on  «fl  bt  pRMMd 


Wftnoiai  AM  Pom  *  tohooi  vmt  itti  n  ■ 

te^te  i  _  l^te  •  I  y«  •mm  "ymr  umtpmit  pMMn  ll,  |»  u  item Qmtmmw  MAT 

-  ---    7"^.  v«n.  ten*  k  in m iwi  n mm  Sum  c*|in«iy  *o  I*  » 

k  M  M  I  Mm  Of  M  U&  MM  FmilT  Nl         ^    •  I  yM  MM  1M' M  MW  fM  «  «HMH  11  «4  yw  IPV 


i  Co  yiM      ^  inipjwti  (INI  tun  i  iptwt)  n    ^i-l.  f  whhHN  i  niiW^ii—iffly  wytw*    ItQIK.  mwwr  ^Jirton 


ii     -  :riii-j  ±..r.  — I- A-L-    '•  ■  '  **"  — — — — . 

mmtnm  ww^mm  \mf  ^         nr»"  »      ym  n  ^nbr  it  ob  id  Utim  Cmtmmfw 

It  My««|M  ,,^,«r    Y«n.  HdQ      k  -  OWlttWM  W  N  r«l  el  Ih,  tar^  <Sfap 

:r\m>    Y«U<  MoU>      ^  •iyou«Mn«ll»-toMy«nin«iMlw1tMMf«Mien11b*ii 
It.  tt^Ht^mtw»m7mvfoiim.ni1Mim^hMiMmiimiMm.  (Um  i%  on  bu.  Sn  MftwaDn  on  pm  3.1 

Sir!WVw!7Sr         i^^tTw^Sl  *»U4Mi.mMMr         ■nMntAmmM)  tnUiil^MiLaMW) 

0  <V  0  0        „  ^ 

^^^srriJSo    ^^^sisu^iSo    ^^^sisiT«a>    ^^^ssarriSo  ^^'SMiSo 

PM-  niprt  pnnd-  HV*»t  -Wirt 

Yn     Mi  Yn     Ni  YM     M0  Y«     NO  Y«  NO 

Q  □»  «>9«'  Q  □»         "Hi??  □«  □»         .niiN?       Di        .•iiw  D 


k  iMDi  «!■»  mm  mmmwrmawkm 

n  IPM  en  ««  rw(  el  M  bnn 


•  itywawwM-lto-|»iMyMh<nilinl4iiMlL  f«illl«l4a|»toSMMCiHainMm  IMDi  «l 

•lyMawMnrn-iiliftvinki«Hil»MiLlAHt  lll«l4iL|»iBSMCi(itf«inniMiriMii  Mir  «l 

liiM  wtim  iwy  »o  ■>  ywm  ciwurti  ■»  MTOI  Hfc  

MmiM  HMmII  «  MMllMiMM  IMMM  OMy     .    •M  f«  mmn«  nta- 10  •mIw  tt.  gi  to  Sictw  c  mI  •  n  M  mm  «M  k        «l  tti 

li.  M  i^ta  k      IMfTI  MM  v  M  urt  H 

Jir»13lMrMPf»lP.I9l1T      Y«n«  I    ♦Wyci.MM-lte-toti^llinW.tillSlCM^Cllii  MIINMMIiMltfc  MIT  - 


1  MM  <H      tMt  flim  Nffll  SMW  IWy  <W  Mfc  yM  to  MII»M       MW  1 


tt.   WMb  yiV  PMM- CM  MM  «M7  (MM      M  MIL)  n.  IMM«  «  My  MM  ll1N1« 


rii 


,nMrtli     iDlipMM  ySTdMpiriSl 
17.   MM  b  yM  MVM' MM  «  feiri  iMiMT 

111  iMMrH My mMm h  m-M  II.  MMir « cMfi  mMM h  iN1« 

/M«t        y«n«  (M  MM«)  w4  im  pMM  twtodi  yw  fMM  «  M  miMi  h  K         M  mmM  « 

MM  JMm w< M»  mm MIf  IMy  wMt  M iMMii to M  MtoKfcr«  My  toMiM  Mi  «l  ll  h  Mbgi  «  MM 

M|l|l3l  IMtoMMIIVMHl 

It   NmMi  «  Mini  MMM  h  m-M 
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Application  and  Promissory  Note 

For  A  Student  Loan  Under  The 
Stafford  Loan  Program 


Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Corporation 

Suite  1950,  Parkway  Towers,  404  James  Robertson  Parkway 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37243-0820 
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AmYttiO  mil  A  trUNNT  LOAN  UNOm  TW  tTAPFOflO  LOAN 

TmciiiiiMHi 


TtAC 


{1 


1  OvMlriMiiiiMfeiMte 


Tb«icM'l  Wwwiottl  M  Mmlntttrtlor 
OtMlllM  INm  j.  T)k  tctiwj  wMI  Mum  tl9 
AfV^ofllMn  end  PVMiiMOfy  Noli  W  yon- 

NMM  MM  Cfi^  1  M  t  to  your  MM  tor 


tmtftr  oomptotoi  Pin  C  ol  the  AppioMon 
•nd  ^omMOiT  Noto  mtf  wn*  X  10  mc  tot 


^  T<ACi«MM|ftoiMMrtndif»Mhoel«iitfto 


tosn  H  QuirtfMMd 


A  WMIOf  OmMoa 
vou  in  tor  ■  tow  un«ir  »m  IHAri  Uw  Vtognm  «Mah  mutl 
ric  jy  lif  I  «  Ml,  M  uiQt  you  Ml  to  Mm*  Mr  Ihin  to  Hiiuiytoii 
tmmm-  H  yuwyM  fciw>.  ■>  mm^  wmmmi  ttti  M  i  in  m  ini  ic«m 
»>i»toliiMliiii»itiiwi»LMMrtoci<irtoiwiil<ilw>(iitoiwgltonJOBiMi 
 tY<MMnirthiiiiMiai»ti<<MWymwil>iwiCll>  


 ^  ^iKtoir.MMrWtovwrfetMlltodttofMMl 

m0m  to  I  MM.  •'.«ft4luty  M  «iMr  munm  M  townotof  aW  Mdi« 
MpiMitora  tiuiiniTyM.  ymMum  uwnMid  Mmmi^  •  ItoWDULy 
i^MRMi    ivAfM     i^wM  Vmi  )mi       iwikto  torn  wmi  pfOQnffi. 
H  yw  Mw>  M  )Mi  toan  by  tMtot  lo  m««  your  MaMton  to  nmt.  TMC 
tuy       toM  MM  yiur  tonMr  iM  VtoA  yOu  muM  Mk*  pi|iM(3i  to  TSAC 


mWM«iii[»Mlto»>toiiyigiWWMl<wyoiytoM.  TMC,  v«jrtof4r«(flto 
v«v  iMw-TNiwiy  iMii  fMif  totra  tor  mm  iiifpiiiijiir,  imum.  «to3 


WtlM  to  A  MlftoNi  LmhT 

•  tov  MnM  iMM  toin  MMftoM  fey  flto  doMTM 


•MM  Aiiimnn  c«f9onHQA  rrtAC).  tiac  to  MMy 
tto»M»<tTMniiMiMjiiifWiM>toril|)Wiiwt<MM<intto« 
to  ton*g  toiMujcm  wehM  Mr*i.  mM  ina  tom  mrm 
wtofto. 


•irtHartn*  by 

In  T#r  


AmlBitMTo 

Y«w  «•  «l|tol»  to  bttran  It  you  m: 

1.  A  Tib          PHMiwi  MfeiHi  any  i|M  UMiiliml  muMton.  o>  t 

wM  wHilim  Mtonong  «i  aiptoto  actwiinrriwmii 

iSSSf    'I*'!**  w jy^tJ  «  ^  MHtma  and  rMtor^  awatoetoiv 

prafpvai  to  an  iA§toto  aAioMtonal  tototoMoA!  and 
H  AU.>.ctoe<n;aranaiHtotofton  oUtotn  »*to  to  WOT  attonjWQ  a  toratyi  achort, 
<-  >to<Mfto<toaJlonanadueaBentotoaftnflrtoMiriM>donMiduoiltongrMl 

*  ;^'l**lt»tofcciiltfcM)itoraMyanthaiPaan<a(w[i]>iau>yYPgf 

a  YcuiwattotodawwtointonaaJtafiNiteanMatoinaabyFaayairatutoitoiw. 

I  BM^^^A  I^Aa^k^  K^^^a^a 

■  Bi^mv  rwnrai  imVTtotoi  ^tonvimr 
ANVytoQ  to  PaMrto  MaraM  AtnaMa  naiM  Vhi  aw  MMral  QManaaaM  Mya 
aw  Maraat  dua  fto  tondir  on  ygur  bahaN  wNto  yw  ar«  to  ichaai  ana  unto  yw  ba«n 
to  nptof  dto  Hdw.  and  ittodiiatod  oiilito  nmgi  iwn  rMUmam  to  wai  it»Sd 
I*  ^^fP  Id  ^Jdd^  ^adtoil  MmM  SmMi;  yw  WUM  AtoaMf  trta^  AiftoW 
(toad  to  flto  ban,  Ydia  aMtal  toil  to  fto  odto  a(  yaw  adyctoton.  an  adtoatoa 
al  fto  Inantoto  aaatotonaa  yau  ba  fiMM  and  dto  oMrtoyian  dwi  VM  tontoy 
toMit<id>9nwltotodtotoiiiiajHMi'naad7wdtoaMuiidatoiiinnHtolyto«>to»a 

•^^Wi  DM  ^^p^w     rwnra  niHrasi  MnvRV. 

now  totoisn  itoto]r  I  Miiiuiyi 

For  puryoaaa  of  ftdM  MtoraM  ••nadto  «to  ban  you  raoatoa  OM  navar  «Mad 
wu>  eoM  el  aducaian  toai  any  fttontoto  ato  and  Mur  aitoaotod  My 
Not  al  tondm     tond  dw  tnamm  amount  Haaaa  rator  to  dw  '■titovnM  ol 
■twdani  >>frww-a  >l|»to  and  WnpufiifcMirpaoa  I,  paragraph}  tor  dwawxito 


You  mual  raapply  anoyidy  to  aa  oonaidarad  tor  a  na«  ban 
How  MiMh  WM I  Bto  CtMfQtodl? 

to  ad«den  to  payint  back  dto  monay  d«  you  borron.  you  w«  hM  odw  ooito  tor 
you  ban.  nwaa  ara-- 

•  tfw  totorato  on  jeur  loan 

•  dto  fluaraniaa  toa 

•  dtotoanwUdtoMuiitoa 


TTia  totoraal  rtoa  urtdar  dw  Stoftord  toan  ^regram  n  t^tftOH  par  mnm  kt 
toaitowabotiwyt.  Itopato bonowa<i  wtoi  omtoanjtog gu^antoad  towdtro loana 
arid  oarttoya  to  borrw  to  iftaa  pntnoito  rato 

For  ad  laana  wtoda  to  naw  bonowaii  aftor  mm,  dw  Maraal  rtoa  durtng  dw 
ftf9/f^^tA  partod  arid  inofMM  to      baftonkiQ  wah  dw  dWi  yaai  ol  lapo^rwN 


ftr  tol  toana  mada  totor  7/1^7.  TSAC  raai*M  you  to  pay  a  Quanrtoa  toa  ol  up  to 
>to  eatouMad  on  dto  prtrtelpto  amount  ol  itw  toan  Tba  aicaoi  amount  and  rato  ol 
dto  yiarantoa  toa  arid  bitowaw  on  youf'Noaca  ol  Loan  Ouarmtoi  and  Otoetoiura 
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ViM  0mM      w<V       «trtm      t^^-- .  — ^  -  ^  ^.^^^ 


Hew  Can  I  tp«nd  TIM  Mooty? 

Yoo     »n      MAtfi  LOM  or#»  10  Pit  lof  iducHdwil  WPVS*  «i*wKhooj 

otiw  rw55.<W»  >i»>n*w  >u»  M  room,  boirt.  booka.  km«m  md  yaft<pww  H 
yowctiM^MMM  flume  i>>*i90>c«ionproc«M  yOtimu«r*.■psllylCit^«lMnttvoueh 
yowr  n««  Mheot. 

Whit  to  A  ProffllMoiy  Nett? 

Kt  10  rfMfvt  «  lOtn,  you  M  h«w  to  aon  ■  PrvnMory  >*c<»  Tht  f>tomtMOr> 
Nott  to  ■  prcMM  to  pirv  itM  Ui  ■mud  of  9m  1o«t  R  »  tft*  IM<  Oooum«ni  iha 

vow  ««  p«y.  md  «ti«n  you  muH  M«tl  rtpaytng  ■«  Ma 

TTM  rtKiciClQfi  PrpWlweiY  PtoM  or*  coo  «Xunwra  Wh«n  you  conyW  tfw 
Apploiwn  you  liw  coit^W<  lh«  ^rofrMftoty  Now 

WWM  yow  M  HMO  10  oo»«(*W  ■  »iqjtKlfl  lo«i  Artwn*  on  tM  AppUCMion. 
vou  ttrOM  mttM  V  nr«  dtdtion  ort  mM  ■metin  w^MttAiwyMbvtmno 
tvM  ■«  K  M  OKMf  in«A  «t«l  yew  rvQUM  oi  tri«  HowM>i«  mulmum  wnouru 
0W  t<gwlw>ont  aowmng  tha  prog>am  Tho  Ndtko  q«  Lo*n  OuVftntM  md 
-■   ■        -  -       AtMWK^'^  '  


WM1  It  Th«  Notle*  09  Loan  QumntM 
And  Oiactocura  8Uttffwnt? 

th«  Mtnwnl  til«AtAM  tor  you  iho  (MMctdir  Mnn*  Q«  yout  io«n  fend  tnei^Mi 

I)     thi  totn  iffioum  t)N  •mouni  you  rrvtt  i«p>y  «m  irMMrt) 

7)    *w  imcuN  oi  yeu'  lotn  chock  {tpiount  bonowod  (m«V 

3)    !fio  f(w*l>tf  MM(t)  vow  loon  ch«et(i)  \mb  b«  d<tix#w« 

•)     iho  iniarM(  !■(•  on  yoiK  loon. 

i]     iht  wttDunt  Md  rttt  ol  yolif  quhviIm  Im 

•1    M  amouw  M  iM  «>  itio  otigir^non  tm. 

7)    itw  i«(iem  ol  your  poiiod 

LMrt  and  ra^uMlttM  oo*«n»nO  tfW  pfOgriiw  or  iht  linOor  ■  potdvf  m«y  ct«na» 
i4W  you  W«0»t  t>>M  AMJiMtlon  *nd  PwmtMry  Not!  ThM*  chAngM  wlH 
MOM)  on  vouf  Nottco  ol  Loon  QuOfanlM  khd  DuMfura  »««<nfni  rvJ  ropMct  tho 
wm  or\  Kto  AM*MMn  M  Pntm»ori  Not*  N  you  hm  viy  ^yiKlono  afeMrt 
Mi  Ht  yvMr  iHMwiM  Of  tt  yow  MM  M  MiMM  yowt  loon,  oorMM 

Whan  Mtiai  I  Aapay  Tha  Loan? 

Wm  yew  >iwt  tcteei  d  *i»  to  Mt  Mn  (itN-ltfM  KUdy  you  tmn  yM  one* 
portod  Dunne  gnc*  pohod.  iiMct«  i*  •  mo(«h«  ttycubMiaat^orliHind 
f  iwM  «  you  lOM  »  «  7H.  no  paymonti  M  rtcwMM  Ydo  muH  nan  rop«y<ng 
you  Itwt  «  M  ond  01  your  gr«c«  porM 

tun  w  «mt  lui^HoiH  undv  wtiich  you  dMr  (p«M  om  tvptymom  Sm 
OolWMM.  Vni  ol  iho  P>ww«wry  Him       ihoM  (l^^OfT^fti 


How  Long  Do  t  Hava  To  Rapay  Tha  Loan? 

u  ■«  *m*  b«iiMn  »»•  ind  ton  yMn  to  rtpay  you  loM  AWOugrt 

  ^1  Th* 

fl* 

  _  __  W 

musl  M  ISOW  Pwt  »  moi*  tpoOe  Wofm«lwn  about  r«paynwn(  opMM  (n  tha 
BtttMwnt  ol  BiudMX  BorroMt-*  R«Mi  md  AoipcntWWiM  e«nt«nw)  ii  9*t 
MOkVf  Your  ««  Mfid  yew  ■  Khodui*  iff  r«Ooy«ne  tha  ban  baloro  tha  and 
ol  nu  m«  r«tod  Poieatne  i»  ■  lirnpla  ol  mm  iiftcai  mon(W|  rapaymtni 
plim  tor  paytne  OH  I  Mn  ««h  an  IH  imarMK  iMa 


In  oiwtf.  you  ■«  ha««  b«««Mn  »«•  ind  Mn  yaara  n  rapay  ywr  nan  ivm 
tf«a  M  CMT  sattona  MiMMa.  moot  Mwdonta  rtpty  n  ner«My  wmumwm 
Ml  ffw^tfy  pa>wwit  i»  evwriiiy  duo  »  to  46  day*  iftor  tha  e^  pwlod  a 
and  you  muM  continua  to  mok*  moMMy  pcynwntt  u<M  *m  taan  ■  pyd  m 


A/NCunl  feorroaod 

•  f.ZU 
I  f.2«0 

124.780 
l».»0 
MtTiO 
M7.aiO 
IM.TW 


MTCnifT  LOAMS 
Ptyfnor*  tor  «0  Uertfi* 

I  tMa 

I  MM 

I  UlM 

•  wti 

S  MM 
I  Ht  Ot 

I  tiion 


taoM 

»VA 

I  UTO 
I  if2U 

iieo  71 

I300M 
IMIM 
102  3f 
l»7327 
ie«4  37 


Prtvaey  Aci  Nettea 

Tht  Priwwy  Aol  Of  tt74  (I  U  S  C  '•QUVOt  )^M       •O^^V  Prwtd*  Iht 

toteii^  n«M  to  ••eh  WMduai  «»w<n  ^       to  tupp^r  intormalion 

I  TTii  aoifttty  lor  eo*>cv>o  tf»  ftq»wiiid  wtomxcn  »  <ac»on  *?ltftX?i(»i  C  t>* 
Hitfwldu»«t»iMc4iM6.  M««wndad<(0U8C  lOTKbXSXA))  ApoKanl* 
•ra  advtoad  tM  p^rttctpMwn  m  im  4u?fora  lovi  thoerim  (SLP)  «• 
»ctuw»y.  but  »•  nquiiwd  tntonmtoon  ti  nicaiiifi  tor  part<<K*ton  w  iht  sip 
Tht  prVv0Pi  pwrp«ttt  0»  Ih*  »n»o*ma«on  art  tt  totart'  W  ¥»<ily  thi 
(••nMy  ol  th»  tppiC^K.  10  dMarrrMa  progrtm  oMMr  and  btwWi  lo 
umrm  mmr^  «  ffm  io«n.  md  m  <nt  tytm  n  *  ntcatatry.  »o  toctii 


fiMiirv  Miowort  M  60<Mct  on  diMtuarii  or  dttaoliad  tOMa 
3    Tht  mt^  UMt  ncMt  ttw  Moartne  tha  mlormMOA  mty  bt  lurmkhW 
durtM  M  !«•  ol  M  to«r-.  10  haidr«  o*  Wi  and  othf  toaot  mtdt  to  iht 
bonowtt  unb«r  \ht  8iP.  10  •duttttontf  tntKloHom  tn  afticti  lt«  botrowa'  •« 
•nroM  w  M  accopttdlor  •nrotmtM.  to  ew**^**  tetnctlt.  10  coRlttCkxi  «rv«h 
•OHM  int  U  8  Otpvimtm  o«  EoN^ctton     th«  koxvirttraikin  of  tht  SLP  lo 
Fadval  «  lUH  toWKtoO  or  pn««tt  pac1«t  who  miy  bt  »M  10  provxlt 
rtOrtMtlw  n^cttHfy  tor  tht  coMctton  of  iht  «o*n  ot  lO  aik'll  Ih* 
tarvtdng  tf  oodactvn  ol  tht  toan 
Stcaon  7  (tp)  ol  tht  Ptracy  Act  ol  tl74  (5  U  SG  5Ua)  itOvwat  ttai  *hth  my 
Ftdwti  8(Mt  or  tocal  eovttmTHm  Mncy  itQMNti  v  indrv«u«l  lo  dtKiot*  h>« 
Social  S^Ctftity  Numbtf  ihai  indtriouai  muii  ai»o  b«  adiftkod  «Mih»r  thai 
d«ctoturt  i»  mar^atory  or  vohwiaty  try  ahai  siaiulc<y  o*  o<hti  awiito/iiy  lhf 
hitmbai  tl  MAcHtd  AM  »hM  mat  Mfd  bt  madt  o>  1 

OKtoMTd  0*  tf«  *pp»<ant  •  Socul  Stcumy  Numb»«  iSSN)  ti  fJ  •  ceo<jil«n  'o» 
nwwnation  m  5LP  ai  Iha  U  S  Dtpartmtni  0«  EdJCttaV)  M>  W  iwttai  v«vi 
coftMitanlfy  fKJiftd  tht  d«ko«jit  o*  iht  89*t  en  tpotcHioo  »»mi  and  cthw  r>tc«»vy 
8lP  oocumtnu  adopttd  pt^auani  to  puOfcthtd  itQu<aHoni  CFR  M2  p*nK:uiv>>  ^ 
CFR  eU  30e(t»  vvl  34  CFR  M2  M4<bl) 

Stcio)  7Jax7J  0*  tM  P»M<y  Act  pronotl  ihll  ar>  agancy  may  conimut  lo  itgwifa 
(MOOtwtt  d  tfl  MdfV«iJ«>l  SSN  «  a  condtl^n  ky  tha  ^fanling  ot  a  i)0M  OtMM 
c«  prt*«laoa  pro«K)ad  by  (««  wtvttt  tha  aotnO  itqutitd  d<Ktoaurt  undti 
UMuta  V  rtowtatten  pnof  (o  janwtfy  >  »»7$  »"  oiot«  lo  v»*i»,  iha  KJwMitr  o<  an 

Tht  wKi  bt  utod  lo  f«tty  IM  KJtniny  ol  tht  •COHCtni  and  u  sn  ACcoum 
nuntfw  (tdMW«t  IhfOwflhowl  tha  H*t  oliht  toan  tn  o»Ot*  in  itwO  ntttmty  dMa 
tfcuraitfy  Ai  an  tdtmilitf,  iha  SSN  ii  us«]  m  auch  ptogiam  aeliviliat  ai 
dtttrmMng  ivottam  t«»brttly  oar^iVflO  »Cho«  irttndanct  and  ilodtm  naioi 
dtttfffimtng  tiSbilliy  tor  dtltoMnl  of  itpaymtmi  daiaimming  tlniXb^lty  loi 
<lMar»ht(  V  daath  ciam  wd  Im  iiacirvg  and  coKtcdno  "i  catti  o*  dtiaoittc 
toana 

Right  To  Ftnanctat  Privacy  Act  Notica 

Undar  Iht  nghi  to  nnanctti  Pnvacy  Act  d  1971  |l?  tjSC  MOt^?M  th«>  u  S 
QapMtmant  w  Education  aw  havt  accati  ie  hnanc44i  rtcordi  m  7<wi  Hudaoi  «*n 
fm  maMAAtti  by  (M  landar  tn  conntciton  arilh  Iht  adminii>tatiOff  0l  Iht  SlAtforO 
Loan  Program 

Equal  Cradlt  Opportunity  Act  Notica 

Iht  Ftdaral  Equal  Oadil  0{«tfiunit|  Act  (ECOA)  Dfohib^i  cf tdftori  lio^  d<Kiimfiating 
aaHtttcf*dNlppbcVMtonthtt>Mno'MiO'/nvttaiii«tui  Tht  ntT^t  And  «Uraiui 
ofiht  Fadtrn  aotitciai  wNch  »»nin<ttt»  compfcanca  >Hh  ihrt  ra»  a<t  urttd  b»ow  Owing 
Iha  eoorat  ol  tht  tovi  tPCteaton  procttt  yoo»  landa*  •«  inV>m  yoy  ol  Iht  p<op»«  borty 
wMch  rteuwi  th«  tortda« 


FadacH  HMtrvt  Sytttn 

JO(h  9t»tai  and  Con««ulw  N* 

Wa^M^  DC  aoui 

Odtca    t«  ComptfOto  el  ffw  Cwttxi 

4W  Ltmvi  nut  £aai  $  w 

yyaahngbn,  DC  MlB 
Ftdara;  P-Dot*  Cwp  ■ 

560  in   laal  NW 
wtahwgion  OC  JO*^ 


Ftdf  at  Hona  loan  Bank  OMrd 
tOl  tMiana  Art  N  W 
WMhtngfon  DC 

HtKo^ai  Cit^i  t>rMcin  Mr>>fH«irai<ori 
»7iU»ra«  NE 
WltMngion  DC  ?04M 
f  Wai  Tfidt  Comm(»»JOf 

SttMi  And  PKvtiytvartia  A<«  N  w 
Wru>wn«k)n  DC  ?OM0 
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JKl  C*Otll  or  Ml),  or  you  h«  ■  P*g<^ 

!!r«!^rais»?s?5.^^  ,0-  «-c« 

II:  C«M*  »■  tM  14  MMM  ■hit*  l^"*  ^  j« .4  Wifft  Of 


Nit 


o-4r«*4*  ^!!s*^'i*!*fTf^^ 

M.  I*  »^ifnr'>  mm.  —  Mriiwti  »4«ioi4f  *w»  ■»  biw 

5ri;wUtgrJr^lW4<»t4il>WiMMi4 
>l»  f;  HimwMO.  Al  mirinw  iw^tl 

«M4  «MM4I  NTM  JMHrW     

MW^ C?!ijr3r^iii4«y M you Mk tor h«  N*t 

kO»  •PffWOd  4n4  fUin«44*  fcy  •*  »MM  INM^nw 

M  MAT  MAM  IIWUMI-  ■GMTCM  OUT.  OA  OTfMWMM  ALTVI  YOUA 


M:  fLiiijiiif  CkoM  Mm-  EMv  >iMiwiH0ft  oMAtMi  Inm  m  tipnwod  moO 

fc4w>.  koaA^         ^•'^'^Jf^'^^^S^J^fS!^^ iw 

ULlLiii»Liiri  ^ifnrrf  ^-w.i>.>^^wifc>iBii«^ 

Z    -T-  rviitfM  mwwifi  lor  Lowi  Ported  fvkm  to  yov  WK  to 

tJW»»ii_«?_!^  ^mTIiL^  to  to  bo  biMd  on  M  MOd  orwyM 


vl^M^^i^mi^  rurAj  Conkibobw  ENV  M  roouM  Irwn  any  l^ovod  "mod 
n-_  „  ftMrtaflftMi  ErMr M  wnogn ol  (ho toon  tho  toon  4m«M « OllornMwo 

&^£!£um  M  poi  oo«w*  i!jjr*i!r??  J^r 

0rtf»«no*OW*«Ibrth0lMd0Min1l4ml7,rt1o«4 
SSrtolliolowiportodiniMMMIIOmSI 

h*oMOr«riPtoffnMro»MIOM   .     .    .  .  -  ^. 

sToi^Atsaisra'Jsa^ 

rrr^T-r.TrZL.  ^  ^  MurMO  won  oi  tow  on»MN  ot  mo  iNn  tonod  noo  oHpooa 

I^^Smvo  wS^loSiii  I ^tyooMi 
■m  sii  UM  «■  MO  MUM  h«  hom  14  M  t  fkoM  to  coiTiptoono 


n        o«»fO*  by  iho  ij- 

rART  C:  TO  M  COmmO  SY  THE  iXHOW 

(RWM33-M)  _ 
 u.  tiAM  '  iMMiw  nijfo.ii  Tho  toW  mourn  wpoMd  wuma 

^"^"^'^  St£lSi*im^Sv>M>  Uto  iW  «ob«ofl*«  *  to  bo  moflo 
OMW«^»»MM«paMOl»otoon»o^ 

Mfo.  r_m^  CMMO  M  iM  I  n1  tfAC  Muoi  IhO  Mloo  c4  Loon 
StStoTWlOOOi  01  WSltort.  LO-1 

HwWiMONtfMo  todto-i»»into«OtrotolO<**itooft  Tholc«<NHOry  l«  lO 


WHAT  TO  DO  AFTtn  YOU  AND  YOUfl  SCHOOL  HAVE 
cSSwirWT^^  AND  THE  WKHII880WV 

NOTC 

□  CHK«TOM»UHlAlLCO«IAI«:l«fl)flEA>K)COMP«tl 

□  DETACH  YOim  COrV  OF  THE  AmiCATWH  U*0  fHOMlWOHY  NOTE  K» 
"'ISnrgg^rCAM  YOU  KAVf  OUeiTONS  LATER  PWlAWtWO  tOuR 

JSCE  WmcSrfS^  TH«  WSTBUCTION ftOOWET  AM) RETAtt* 

□  LEAVE  THE  TWO  LEMOER  COPlEa  OJJI*  PftOWS^IRY 
NOTE  ATTACHED  AND  FORWAHO  TMEM  TO  YOOn  LENDER 

□  P  YOU  HAVE  ANY  a>lW«*5  igOLTT  TSJJSSTSe^ 
OOHTACT  YOOn  LENDER  RRIT  OR  TH«  TE»*HEM6E  ITUOCHT  A5WB1iwm 
SSlSunSTAT  •I5.74|.l»4t  OR  I400^MS2S 
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M 

TOTAL  MMMT  LMMM  wmoVM  — ^ 

1 

m-MMM                                           "        ■   '  — 

iMi 

Mm  «  i|9a  ttmm  w^'tm 

»  AfMOMfMwwNt  1         )  |miMC« 

•> 
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Om                                                   '  ■  ■   
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Adcmio«iiT»rmtofth»PfomlttorylM»lor>tlif»^ 


 JNWfMiitf  W»IHgg  liWIPl 


Swin<»w  MMMt  oiTCTiMiiwf.  nM.  fl>  lit  9Mmm  Mfi 


SSS!  w!^'tL*^"'^NN>>:  w^'.:"  iNHiwf 


p«i  ptynwii  «<(Nn  10 dart  ^  k  » « 

el  MCh  IM*  tnMi»Mn< 

0;^Not«TrioilM>v«tolyM(iitMl  NO  o*Wii»  ol  fttt  Moto  Mft  bt  « 

A«v«  Mf««M  19AC      tJ«»M  1^4  MfMt  el  th«  riM  M  M  rriv  Ct^^ 
rightaolit«on^tond«rloMtoMirNNototoaM(mt  5) I unMntvv) iM imgtl ffm 

p«ym««?i5»  imaon  ol  hw^Mp  i  may  bt  MipM  to(  toMm*  "  Pr«*f^ 

in  -hta  NoM  lt»  HO'dtt  i  Irtd  iflK  »H  tonoww  W**ft«d  »n  «»m  *  d  Pjrt  A  el  W« 
A«p*cii>cn  rou.  yotft  ind  yowl  «»tn  «h»  '•"(J*  *nd  inir       «m*  el  f*M 


rtterttr  ihttn  I  iMr*. 

X.  ^tpaywiiiit  uwy.  •  "g gg^  "g^^gyj       gg ff^i^ia 

p(«KM?l£srHNM««tlellNilotfS«i«ivMW  »  ftfo  16,  >i«  to  irHrtld 

■bort  tht  atfyw    i5»»ctoix  to  *»yM*wy-^?*PJ  gftJtgfg 


oNigwon  to  P«T  an  •mount  MMd  on  (fHi  to«n  «■  b  


taw  c'twoN  « iift<»»»y>  w»o       t****  I*  ►'^  kl^o*^1^»llo«  Oft  lha  Ncttca  o»  loan 


mi 


OF  SfUMNT  MWIOWil  MNTt  AND 


1.  TMh 


iiiMM»iOKlimiiiaiwoii»rnnfiniiim»oiUiftqmfir<i» 
.....  'MlllliMfit«irMt«iotnlitfiMMTTi*lMi«ir 


» Olt|M  i^fMMM      NMriMonf  Noli  »  M 


1 1  am  not  pirwiwM  to  piavUi  Mourfty  tor  Mi  lo«t. 

4  lich  toin  Qhicfc  WMl b> miHIi  •ihr  to  wyor.  g ty  toodif'i opjton.  to  wt 
wdViiiO^ioot-  ^titowo^MkMlfi^ui'iiTty  tfidO'Mnintiiftd  Vittondsf  HlnMl 
lh«  oM  to  »•  lohocl  on  niy  biM. 

I.  NlhM«n«uMin«n|m.«%,  o(|%9lilMLo«ftentio#Mltlr  tw 
ifipjlwMcin  >nd  Prowtiierif  Noto  iw  iNi  lotn,  jNi  by  » tw  iom»  im  m 
My  pfwMus  tOiM-  On  iriy  iom  w^mm  Vit  ipfioiMi  Intoml  twto  li  7%,  I  m 

MMtod  to  S  9  IMfMl^SM  ^iftod  kilBii     ftpil^Mrt  pirtOtf  taf^li.  H I  UK  s  fell 

Hmo  MfVMMf  a  ttwd  M#  inlifiil  rSto  on  Mi  licft  to  MVIOWk-Hto  hMfiil  riii 
Artit'to  NpiyMmi  ptiW$fM  Imimm  to  10%M(lwMf  vst  Vio  MMtytw  ol 
ftpiliiiiM.  hiioiitov  tiiiwtoiiilf<iO<nUiii<uiwiloinitotwMitoi»tw 
iii»oniiiyWtoliw>.T>to|rii»toito<«wiltotn»w»afHwlr<liiwiiniiiato 
ol  Ml,  tmi\<m  or  M  to  fmrti^  n»  yfte*  ptm  tor  *to.  MVIM  anrt  M 


torn  tofini     mm  mmM  taliiMp     MOMh  I  OMis  MMfiMni  t  Mfwol 

MrtO^ptfflf  h      tHitoftf  LMR  ^MMIM  oh  S  toMi  B  )Htf4M9  DMI^  WICI 

9*  toAtfif  to  to  p^RrtriA  MB  vIK  ft  Ripi^^iort  SflhsAdi  Oitoi%  Vio  Mp^^MiM 
pvtotf  M|tM>  Tlw  pfMtotaM  ot  Mi  MlwtoM  MM  oMtonffto  Vio  pfwrtitoM  unMr 
AipcjMoiil  to  Vio  ApptoMtan  Md  PNMMOfy  Noto> 

7.  l««M»iipi|fMitowoi»ifftfwi^irtto(to<M<MtoitoMto<ii>»i»iiw 
fu  MOW  VMn  ton  mw-  Howpwi  Vit  tolDMtog  osoipitoni  to  tfnos  nJit  ifttf' 

^  If  AjrfnQ  VwynvportriL  liv^uMttftpsyvninlportitf  tonfnnByiinL 
tontfif  iwiM  Qf^M  twi  tfiQftot  pirtod<  to  litf  wmhI  Mtf   i^f  opHon,  I  iMy  htof 
tfwtoo  to  how  Vit  fvpi^nwtf  pirtoM  oumtod  to  M  toMi  9  i^ira. 

B.  Ttit^  tontfi'  fvQuto  i  comv^him  portotf  iMrtv  tfvn  t  itow  Mi  to 
nwooHfy  toMufoMtoidvlnooorftyMiof  VitNpMyfMnlpMtotfl  ••  ofiMbotfu^f 
ipouts  Of4  I  8iiNofv  tomi  outotondtof,  wo  •  p&f  lowrf  pilnolpil 
iMl  MiMol  il  toiii  MOO  o(  Vit  unpiW  tatono^  mNiInw  to  tooii  of  Vio  toM 

•MMMlowtnotoalheMtnofnty-  o*  ow  -  Mlprtf  tooro. 

C'  ^fff  poftotf  diiQftood  uArtf  OvtotMort  h  Mo  AppfeoMon  Mtf  PfWfltto^ 
Noto  1^  not  bo  inoludod  to  dMomtoh  p  Vio  Pw  to  ton  yow  poftodi  ntnPonori 


Imoy.ifMyopltoAaiiiiitoMUlponiffy.pfipayalofanypartoftiopi^w^o* 
•aoruM  Moraol  of  tito  totn  «  wfy  MM. 

i.  iflmooiiatotomKow>oi<i.lh»w»tii^toaHMpi|iMiitoontiotoonM»oi 
tartiiMdv  OatomiM  to  tw  iippifiMton  M  PMHMMOfv  MMi. 

jft.  Tft>  ^•jtofif  goyy*  nsmg^  wM  piy  tg  iniifiii  toii  oocfwto  on  tio  toon 
tf.  Uy  Ipin  MpMM  i«  yi^gjpjl}^ dImH&  iSi  nSu toST^ 


«irll«M.11l»tMIML 

"         I  TP  I 


1t>  Jf  i  iw  vflbi^  piri  MnwNii^  wifetoi  to  Mito  ^Nt^MoMiundir  My  Rip^^mom 
ScfiidUto,  I     n^Mol  Vio  lOHtii  to  lAiwi  HrapcMiy  toitoinfioo  to  Vio  totoittos 


htoh  I  moto  no|itoctoil  pfymortf 
vw  teervnAM^  ito  ptrtod.  tw 
Ifey  tiotantof. 

iM^pr  to  ftif  pp^i^^p^  to  ppv^vto  w^yoil* 
tt«  If  fto  Itoidir  pp^p  ftp  topw  V  oftvriPB  ^VRriPR  l^p  rtrtN  10  fooi^M  pa^^mmi* 
I  WMj^  topirt  1  piy^woMto^teniiWflh  ppPMPMiiiy  OMpHtono  to  Vio  ptrry  to 
liMoh    topft  vpft  ppIP- 

1*.  A  OoiiwMpton  Upw  fWjpWM  to  towUfcto  widw  ^^Jjwg  to  otto  to 
oonpflP^iii  toPto^Hw^  >P|iPt<)tow^dif  jtto  WiWud  Lpiw  ^i^iiiw,  ^t  Pnjftm, 
FLUS  PMjraM,  MMnp  Lopfi  FtvfraM  (tofiMiV  Vio  NpHofMHOMol  tPitoniupn 
Pra^FiMi  OTd  f«  Hori»  MtoriM  tMM  l«  ftoirafn.  For  hfMr  hl^^ 
I  ffNT  ooM  »•  TofVMPW  Mmi  AMtoMMp  Ooqp. 

l^idw  wrtPlH^^wwptBtoPP;  wJtonf  pPUPPnol  wopjMto  tfiit  toMW  wpoM  by 
Vio  woNtoy  irt  Ortint^  to  wppfPiftoo  mWi  tooftod  POC  Vto  OppphmmiI  of 
Plllitol  luWilrtMMBij  M.  tm  (PI.  9M41. 10  U.&C.  tl4l.  noM).  OmtPorw, 


oonosnitop  vto  pfosiffi  tftouH  to  pm^popp^  to  vio  tocil  ipohop  rporvtof  •  ^ip 
pwpry  ■pgjbtili a nmltoQ mmmmP toto^not ppttoto lo pHor  iontot 

toltortdypli  Pf  I^PPP  Ml  P^ptoto  tor  PF^MMpM  to  fto  A^WPtf  Fo^QPii 


10>  OitaA  OOPUM  itfWt  I  tofl  to  Mitotfl  feVlrtMOTl  P^^Mfll  M^Mfl  tfy#«  Of  to  (MM 

oAor  toftop  ol  Vw  Apploptofi  MM  l^pRippiiy  NMP  iMtor  obwmotonoip  n^wiv 
TWCPn#lrippBHiPlitocof>dutoMwllnpfcMirtototiJtehoftOftiioWatfton 
to  rwpy.  pwMPt  Mt  m  mm  pirptoto  tor  cdiiO  dipP  I  i  fppty  to  moMMy 
toMgMfpp.  or  M  miimn  I  QQLto  nAmpr^iyp  toPpMon 
MMW^fi  H 1  tfvpWi  My  Ipfitor  ttC  PM  TMC  topwpftoM  iw  MPn«  tf  wmgIi  hm  i 
««  e«»  Nto  Pflto*  MIMP  c«  »N  toPP  to  TtACIMy.  1$  toi^ 
fpMfl  NAM  IP  ipppy  My  Ippn  to  p  oiptf  PmtUi  iMtfi  mpv  Mm  My  oPiPR 
rtftog.  Tm  tofjttf  mmjwm  totoiMpMf<  tf>  tio  ii»ppy<  ppmup  tf  Mi  toort  to 
pw  ofvdR  toMfly  flnvtotfton  imm  iw  fpwHL  H  npi  tfMinMM  pipfiWtod  by  im^i 
 5T„  Pit  MM  tf  Mi  jy  to  MvavdR 

^  -  ,  ^1f_*toto.Ttotoj^.hciiif.  w 

Mppil  I  HPRM  OMMM  tof  PM  OUfFPMtojMpOtfnfi  inlDfMilton 

v^botooApHp  to  rppwMpwtotoHM  rWR  wy  tfVio  totoirtM 

.  ,   FPlOnrilt  CMlM  Wsrti^uAFa  Mtft  ttoppnl  InpoMvoOranii 

Mvi  {nrmMW  osno  nimmi  iMvn  vwMni  Lotnoia  wmmo  UMnii 
ffcjpgtoMWtf  UtfiP  tor  Mudmii,  fLtM  uotfw,  CoMOHMton  looni,  or 
tooofM  OoltfnstfV  Loont. 

17.  THo  iwdtf  iMM  bMp  OAfti  ■  oPijy  tf  tip  Itoto  oivl  ftoortf  toMond 
nflutoltorw  Oftf  TSAC  fMutoHono  or  wvoodufio  Pitf  MMfn  Mo  Sitftord 
tooB  l»>oinw.Thn  ■  ri^towwiiM  Soop  nitfiitoto  if  I  wtoh. 
IP'  I  tfiouH  iMMPMHto  Vio  MMhfeHy  cd  otftpr  torfM  tf  townotol  oM  vMti  Vio 

■  "  mW  pfil  tf*     - 


li'i 

S 

orfoduotany 


oAninlptoilir .  K       to  to     boniAl  to  dttormino  My 

^   tf  —  


a  tfyPiM  tapA.  I  UHdwipwi  tfat  raetfpt  tf  ■  Mtord  Loan  may  ofciiniii 


C.  i  MMl  uaa  ctn  h  ctooolM  a  orfwol.  Cash  tohotf  Mutf  pfwMa  a  ptoapaoihw 

MaiMtftofl  oanftA^botora  dMMtoaip  iPMrtf  aipaoHo  atfMtf  1 1  wdaiMand  totf 
watfiar  tia  tonPU.  TfACnartia  UNMd  ttotoa  OaMmmonI  vouchaa  lor  tia 
^atfMy  tf  a  itfiatf  ar  to  ppoffwaa. 

).  1  yrtfontond  tttf  TMC  w^r  jNrfP  Ma  tor  a  auarwtoa  too.  H  itotontor 
tfibinoaVia  toan  h  wi^to  toatoftaarw^  I  aril  pay  Mi  toa  tor  aatfi  dUtoiraarMni. 
fuoNfltoa  top  M^  to  MMNP  bom  tia  praoaato  tf  My  laan. 


4.  1 


n—atf  bantfbfe  and  apadW  o 
N  by  ifia  Fadactf  OwnMarNi 


Tto 

patoio 


i.  Jundntofid  Ml  tia  proeMdi  tf  My  toon  May  touaad  on^lor  i_ 
pupoppi  Mid  dtal  i  MM  to  pwPPMtod  undor  dip  prafMpna  tf  vip  Unbod  fttfao 
OrtrnM  Oodi  ■  I  uaa  MM  Midi  lor  aviy  odtar  pwrpoaa. 
p.  iMwtftiaiaitf  MTjwPtfipMotoiappp^ 
prtor  to  Via  oivbiton  tf  ii^f  flTMPpanod. 

j^^Jjwitf  Mppy  Pto  toan  h  coaoidiMp  vMi  Pw  Ropaj^ioni  SohaAria  difc'  dia 

p.  I  Mull  nap^  Via  iwdir  pnftpitf,  h  wPtop,  H  any  tf  Via  toPmrtnp 
otttf  bitoM  Via  toan  to  pppaW: 

A.  i  toP  to  onrol  to  itfiatf  tor  Via  partod  tor  wMolt  Via  loon  MP  Mandtd 

9.  I  iMitfM^  fcaM  oflhaol  ar  lay  tftondwoa  to  loliool  hPo  10  loaa  dian  a 

n   

C-  I 
D  I 


EMC  0 .1 
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INC« 


UNS1CD  STUOCNT  AID  FUNDS* 
P.O.  8CK  80437 
tNOlAMilt»aMS»  IN  4620^0437 
CMO>  ■tV-;'044 


NOTICE 

TO 
SniDENT 


you  corpp)a%  Mi  A^pioatton 
and  fVon^MOfv  Note  dMOM  m  Mi 
bcotdtt.  you  or*  iVPH^  a 
sKjdant  loan  Mi  pIMIiWiit  to  rapoy 
it«  oryxjnt  ttiot  h  )oan«d  to  you. 


Application 
and 

Promissory  Note 
for  a 

Guaranteed 

Student 

Loan 


RCADTHtS 
tOOKLH 

TNi  boouor  oorttaM  oompMi 
)ni)TUcMor«  tfMf  wfl       you  N  out  m« 
oppAcotion  to(  a  guoranfMd  ifudoni 
toaa  to  ovoid  dtkiyi  pteOM  rtod  and 
foa(%<  (h*  mttuctoni  corvMy 

t.  ElPG«lfTY/^LOAMlM(rs 
9.  WrtKST  ROT  FHS 
4  ffiOMSSOm  NOTE  AND 

ft.  LOANCHEOSANOSKNCXNGrKE 

4.  REMMENT 
7.  DEFERMENTS 

ft.  CREDTT  BUREAU  NOTFlCAnON 
9.  VOOKMAT 
W,  AfPUCAnON  MSTPUCTK>fi 


OCPOSIT  «UARANTV  MATIOMilL  BANK 


NOTICei     EFFBCTIve  JUCV*  XWO*  THE  CAMRANTCTiD 
STUOCNT  LOAN  <6SL>  PnOMAM  HAS  MEVi 
RGHANKO  THE  STAFFORD  LOAM  MOfiftAM. 


Bf FORE  QffWNO  FOLD  DOWN  AND  TEAR  OFF  COMPlfTE  APPLICATION. 


8 
9 
10 


t:^  'J  .V 
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Po/  ipacioi  attention  to  tt>o 
ihod«d  mformotton.  bf  itgning  tt)9 
A«diioattor)  and  ProrntHOfy  ^4Q«» 
you  or*  c^rllMnQ  ItMf  you  hov« 
raod  and  undMtond  motortoi. 

A  GUABANTKO  STUDCNT  LOAN 
(QK)  IS  a  low  interest  loan  with 
federal  interest  benentt  for  those 
vi^o  qi^iify.  catho<i?eO  by  tt^e 
Feoeroi  government  to  help  you 
poi  (or  tho  cost  of  your  education 
t)eyona  high  school 


QIMUFVING  Mft  nOMAL  MTEKST 
MNffiTI  mem  ttx:t  F«d»rai 
Q^^nment  p9fi  th«  miorect  due 
to  the        on  you  behoJf  wNJe 
you  are  m  school,  during  you 
grace  period  to  ttw  time  at  which 
you  begtn  to  repcy  the  loan  and 
otso  durirx^  certair>  periods  wtwi 
reptvnerit  is  r^  requ^.  coded 
defefmertts. 


1 


MCMKtNO  TO  AfPir  meons  oomQ 
these  ttMJNQi 

1.  Contoct  ihe  Firxsriciat  AJd 
Office  crt  rttb  school  you  p(on 
to  attend  to  leorn  obout  oii 
other  poMlbie  fimrx:k3l  aid 
progrorr^s 
7.  App^r  fof  ofl  forrm  of  nnortcksi 
old  tMfOf  you  QppV  tor  a 
loan  Expect  to  connpiete 
Mverof  wporote  oppOcatior^ 
formt 

3  Be  owore  ot  Mmo  oeod'T'GS 
There  may  be  sovefo' 

4  rr  you  ore  on  undei  graduate  or 
vocotKxx^  student,  the  f  ironcn) 
ofd  office  wiU  determirte  your 
Pell  Gront  etigiUllty/ir^lgibllity 
b^tore  you  cor^  quoWy  for  o 
Gooronteeo  Stixlent  Loon.  This 
procea  oione  rrysy  tote  loveroi 


5  8g  prefxyeo  to  prosonj  your 
inco/Tio  tox  forms  one)  poss^tA 
youf  parents  incon->o  tyj?  fcm^ 

6.  8e  aware  ttx3t  receipt  of  o 
Guaranteed  Sivfdent  loan  win 
affect  ttte  orrtount  of  any 
Otrardl  you  rrxjy  r^ceft^  from 
dher  pfogrorTa  except  lt>e  Pe^i 
Gfor^f  pcogrorri. 

7  foJtew  ony  ipecici  Initructioni 
computer' printed  on  the  cover 
of  tMi  beewef 

The  school  will  dotormmo  your 
eligibility  tor  o  loan  when  they 
hove  on  the  rtocAssory 
infornohor^ 
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Nt>u  010  EUGffiU  TO  BOIKTOW  •( 

1   >t)u are  a  US  citaori,  ryihorvai 
or  on  oi»gibto  pt^rrnorwrn 
restJont  ot  ffie  U  S  orxj 

?       r>ow  b€fori  occepieo  Tor 
enroiifrient  or  enrolled  at  locsi 

saiistoctory  progress  oj'  a 
oogreo  oi  cor»:ticate  pfo^jrorii 
a'  on  erJiiCOltorvj;  insl.tut>0!'i 
oppjoved  by  the  PoOOfQi 
govornrnont  ofMJ  your 
guorontor.  orio 

3  Xdo  rjfu  neittiflf  otxtofatod  ic 
rejxTv  a  dGfai;itoo  oaix;aiton 
to-in  nof  Owo  0  rotund  or  an 
Gfjjcot'Oi'^  groni  proQ'Ofri 
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INTiRCST  RATt  AND  FEES  (or  your 
kxjns  o/e  spocidcaify  listed  on  your 
Notice  at  loan  Guarantee  ana 
Disclosure  Statement  >t;u  wtt'  be 
chorged  (a)  interest  of>  tt)e  unpaid 
piincipoi  boionce  a(  tf»  roon  plus 
(b)  o  giioronree  fee  rxTvobte  m 
a<ivance  to  your  ienoer  or 
oeducteo  (ron>  th^  Uyjiy  pfoceous. 
and  (c)  an  ongirx)tion  tee  that  w:'! 
be  i3ec3vx:te<j  (rom  the  loon 
proceeds 

The  current  Mimn  MI  tt  1% 
per  year  for  firrt-time  borrown 

(?epeat  boriowors  with  outstanding 
^jvKJfonieoc!  sfudeni  loans 
ronIln^^e  lo  tX)trow  at  (he'r 
pruvoji  rate 


LOAN  LIMITS  FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

l-irst2yoorsofundorgroduafeOf  vocaiionaipfogram  $  2.625'  pof  yoai 
ftorTKamino  yeofs  Ot  u'KJorgraOualo  pfogrom  $  4.000  each  yrxji 

Cumulative  bmit  $i  7.250 

'A  ituOBTii  ervoiW  in  a  proflram  tTKat  it rxxmally corr^ted  m  two ooodemic  yean 
o<ieuisno«ft!io<}ieroraGSlotrTxxethon  S2.6?5  per  ocqderr^  year,  leqardleii  of 
ttie  octuo*  leng^  of  time  it  tokos  the  student  to  corivjiefe  (tte  pfogfcm 

GRADUATE/PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS 

A/iy  year  ot  grciduate/pfofossKXKJ!  study  %  7.500  eoch  year 

CurrKjtative  Limit  $54,750* 

'A  oroduaW  irMuiewlBiKi itudent  may  b»Wy %<l a<l<IWMi iiHiJiinim 

amour^t  of  SS4.7SO  ircKiaif^  toons  rec«\9d  for  study  at  tht  undergRiduQle  Itvtl 

The  cufT>jJat»v»  Hmits  (both  urxJergtodyote  ond  graduote/proMonal)  also  ir\. 

cluOoonvpartK)r1oraborrovlw'sCor^lo(tOatedloontt^wosutedtQ>epayoQSL 

PlUSorSlSlOOri 

You'  loan  coil  ryjvf  jr  excood  the  cost  of  vour  oduco  tKXi  less  oriy  fit  wrxiKat  aio 
ar^d  youi  tomity  % ©xpectod  contnbutioi'i  Not  qN  londers  will  icrvd  ttio  mov 
nMin\  anvxjn} 

The  rTyjxinrKwn  loon  orrK  gnts  app<y  to  tt>©  entire  Guoronteed  Student  Loan 
»>ogryTi  tr  vQu  lecetN^  ioons  froTT)  rnore  ttxin  one  ierxltr,  rrxJce  sije  tt^ 

lor Kler  is  aware  of  all  your  ott>or  guaranteed  student  loofM 
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GUAAANTK  FS.  Vt>u  rrvTy  be 
requtrod  to  poy  m«  m<3B(  o 
poftioo.  up  to  me  lagai  mcwmum 
ot  me  oppfcv«d  toon  omoorrf  The 
fer^Jef  is  requirixl  to  per/  mis  fee.  rt 
ony,  to  me  guorontof  to  oGtan  o 
guoiantee  oo  yo^/  toon  The 
tencjer  win  emw  collect  mis  fee  m 
octvonce  o*  w^ll  deduct  mu  fee 
propoiiKX)ately  from  eoch 
daburaernent  of  pf  mcipcS  o«  yout 
toon. 

AnOWWNAnON  W>*ftllDe 
deducted  from  the  kxjo  proceeds. 
This  >ef>  r>0J  to  exceed  »^ 
tTkCX'^'^ur'"  or»our^t  oiiowoci  trf  \cm 
A  usecj     JNJ  Fooeroi  govGrnmoni 
to  'Odiice  ts  cos'  for  lr>is  pfoQforn 

I  A  GUARANTOR  s  o"  indooordcni 

I  Oigontfoton  Of  o  oopCJrimonJ 

'  ot  o  stfjfes  govofnrnent  whict^ 

'  'guofontoos"  foor^s  rr^ooe 

I    tJv  tXJnkS  lCV.tX)5  O'^Kl  toon 

auot'Ot'ons  creO't  tinions  or'Kl 
I  .nsuionco  cof"par>«s  approved 
\  tiv  the  guarantor  or»c3  ihG  U  S 
i   DOPO^tf^Onl  ot  EOuCOt.on  ThO 
'  QuOfcr^tc-e  meons  mot  tho  *oan 
1  w''  &e  jopa-o  It  a  tx>'rowof  does 

not  'GPOV  O  lOar^  guQrantOl 

i  cxjy^  tho  iof>d«r  ond  coJJOcfs  tho 
1  Hxir>  Uom  l^^e  txvrowor  fhe 
;    gi^KJ'OntOf  v.tJ'  purSuO  OM  logO' 

'  toiriedies  to  ofttO'n  ful'  pav"M?nt  of 

.  ai;  ootGu'ted  iwjr^s  Tho 

■  •g.jO'aiMHO'  rOK)  by  o  gjorontor 
1  Hssures  tutufe  borrowers  thot 

'  lenders  wilt  tnciWR  funds  ovo'iaWO 

]  lOT  stvKJont  icons 
I         QuO'O'^'or  is  indtcotoo  on  tho 

.  »op  ot  tt\©  opf>iiCQttoi>  and  will  be 

I  one  0»  "ho  guQfOntOfS  s**fvic.oo  bv 

■  ijnitoo  Stixseni  A^o  funds  ir^ 
'  w'MCh  o'o  Aiosito  DetowofG 

j  »^0'Or^C^  lowo  Woino  Wofvond 

1  Vontono  ^4pvoao  or  the  V/'igii^ 

I  'sw3ry:3s  Thi?  ou<^'"^'0'       aiw  t» 

i  urte<3  '^txjOer^*  AkI  funds  ihC  Of 

.  r*r>G  ot  »ho  states  |A/'7ono  Mciwoi 

I  ot  trnj  PociIk:  isiar^ds)  m  wtvc*» 

I  un-iod  Stuooht  >Vd  *unds.  trie  i 
ttie  oesignoioo  guoronto^ 

A  P«OMISSOI?Y  NOTE  iS  o  prmmse 
»c  pov  'ho  tiji;  ornoijpt  ot  the  ioo'> 
CHus  ■merest  for  tho  Mo  ot  tt'^e  toar^ 
1}  .s  tho  iOQa:  ooctjmont  thot 
ooscrit)OS  the  terrr^s  oi  tr>o  toon 
tr\o  orxX(T>>  you  oie  borrowog 
tho  mto'ost  'Oto  vou  win  pov  0'k3 
whon  ft^poyn^et^t  storls  M>j  w»n 
no^-e  to  s.gr^  o  Pror^iSiory  fsJolfi 
,n  oiaor  to  tocefve  o  loon 
Thii  Applicotioo  and  PromlMO<Y 
Note  ore  one  docun^en!  When 
you  complete  the  Application, 
you  o\%o  complete  the  Promluory 
Noft 
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xxj  wisi  bo  oiked  to  jryyicoto  o 
(?eaiA«ted  loar»  Arrount  <y^  the 
Apptfcation  orys  Promissory  Note 
However,  the  lerxJof  and  school 
fTxAe  It*  final  deas>on  on  what 
the  loan  aiiKHini  wiii  be  't  wm 
r*evGf  be  oreoter  ttvrn  wr^ot  yOo 
request  or  tho  oliowabie 
moxirtxjm  orrxiont  uroef  tho 
reg^J^at^o^^s  Iho  Ntotice  of  toon 
Guofontee  otkI  DiscJosxjro 
Stotament  will  specify  mo  ttnoi 
loan  omount 

THS  NOTIOc  Of  lOM  GUAHANTf  I  j 
AND  DtSClOSUM  SWEMENT  is  trie 
oiitcoi  r>otificaTior>  from  the 
guo<oniof  ond  ft>e  tender  that  ii>e 
'.oar)  has  been  opp'oved  ond 
conioins  essentot  mfOfmofton 
otxxjt  the  lo<ms  or^J  corxl'hons  ot 
tt«  loon  The  Notice  of  loon 
GiXJronfGO  ond  Disclosure 
Stotomont  states.    oddihon  lo  tr^e 
mfeiest  rote  ond  tee  knJortnotion 
m©i^f]on<Kl  eatlter.  the  orrxjunt  of 
tho  toon  check(5)  ond  the 
estimated  dotes  the  chock(s)  w»i' 
be  sorM  to  tho  school  Reod  the 
front  ond  bock  corefulty 

Thfl  loncler  will  iefx!  you  on 
Q0<^^^^vx3'  torrn  Ihis  tof^n 
riigdiights  t(\e  irTipOftOnt 
responsibilities  you  toke  on  wnen 
you  get  o  loan  it  worns  vou  ot  'he 
iX>ss!bio  octions  thot  con  be  lo^en 
ogoinst  yOu  It  you  do  not  repoy 
th*toan  Reod  thtt  tomt  coretulty 


H  you  have  any  qutrtoni  oboul 
me  intoimattoo  on  tne  Wietowjrt 
StatemwM  oc  if  you  wort  to 
concel  tt>#  loon,  contod  tt>e 
lender  before  you  ttgn  your  loon 
Check(i)  KMP  tt>e  DtKiOMiro 
Statement  fof  future  ro#w>ce. 


LOAN  CHiOCS  ore  sent  dlfoctfy  to 
I  the  >choc(  The  amount  ol  youi 
'  loon  (minus  tt>e  gucxontoe  and 
tfiQirwttoo  feesl  win  be  seni  to  the 
school  it^  two  c*  more  separate 
loon  chocks  if  the  toon  rs  toi  M  CXX) 
Of  rroie  orv3  the  toon  pertal  ends 
iflO  clays  or  nxxe  otter  the  dote  of 
tt>e  first  disbursement  t!  not  tho 
full  aiTKXjnt  o*  the  toon  will  be 
sent  m  one  ct>eck  The  5Cf>ooi  can 
recornnneryl  to  the  lerKKM  when 
to  seTkl  these  checks 
vour  toon  check(s)  y*n\\  be  sent  to 
the  schoo)  nanwd  on  the 
oppiKXitton  rx)  sooner  tr%an  30 
doys  before  schoo*  starts  Ttx} 
schooJ  will  requite  that  you  come 
in  lo  s»gn  the  c^seck|s)  otkJ  oppiy 
the  nyDTkOY  to  any  unpcud  schod 
bills 


SKNOMOTHIMOHRA  i 
guaranteed  Jtudont  toon  con  onV  i 
be  uied  to  pay  taf  •AjcoltoooJ 
expetm  at  the  ichoo)  t^at 
compMM  tt»i  oppitoaMon.  ThMe  | 
experaM  tnckido  Mtton,  fi«  and  i 
other  reownoWo  axpenm  wch  \ 
OS  room  and  boord.  boota, 
suppMi  ond  huiupoftanon.  ft  you 
change  ichook  during  the 
opplicotion  procott.  reoppV  for 
me  Joan  mroogh  your  t>mi  •ct>ooi 

YOUft  LOAN  MAV  IE  SOiO  OD 

SERVICED,  lenders  hove  three 
ontioJ>s  for  handi-ng  yoot  loon 
1  The  lender  keeps  ft^e  Kxan  ond 
floois  d'^ectN-  with      uhM  tho 

iQOn  'S  pOKl  in  tu'i 
Tie  iGf>dor  keopi  tho  KXin  bo* 
fiiies  o  corTipoi>Y  (sorvtcer)  »o 
aex3'  Olrecl^  wftr-»  yOu  on  the 
tender  s  botxjti  untu  iho  'oun  is 

pO'rt  in  fi.ii 
."^  Ihe  oon  iS  sow  to  oncitho' 
!©nfjer  or  secor^dw  "^arko* 
^fc-titCh  rTicJv  hiro  o  cO'Tipany 
jSG^icei)  '0  oeai  o-'ectfy  w-th 
VO\j  U'">til  tho  lOCJn  IS  po^CJ  in  tui 
It  yOvjr  KX3n  IS  solo  Of  fionsierreo  »o 
Of>OthG'  compony  keep  m  conloct 
wth  tfHJ  ownor  or  jorv^cor  ot  the 
icx3r>  vt)u  wi'  bf»  notit^oo  ii  this 
►Kippons  *  oiinv.  thp  mst' jct»ons 
yfx>  'ecGve 
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'  be^int  foUowmg  a 
groG«  p«ftod.  As  loon  oi  you 
groduor*.  wfliyKo^  or  drop  b«tOM- 
hoif-Hme.  ttw  groc«  p«k>d  b«gt<v 
No  poynwih  orv  requirsd  diilng 
th9  9roc0  ptrtod  —  6  rnonltv  for 
8%  and  9%  toom  9  nrxsnlhi  for  7% 
loons 

tf  YOU  return  )o  ichooi  os  at  tooit  a 
j  hotf-fime  jtudtot  before  ttw  groce 

period  e)4^res,  you  retain  the  M 
!  grooe  peooo  for  when  you  tocM 
I  ichootogoin 

Vbu  mmt  begtn  nvAing  rnontt^ 
pQVTTwnti  when  the  groc©  period 
es^m  Mott  repayment  pofiodi 
ore  ichtduled  for  5  to  no  more 
thon  10  y^on  in  length  ond 
reqgtfe  rhonthv  poymenti  o<  at 
leari  &50  the  lee  of  your  montt^ 
po^mer^  and  (he  tengrth  of  ttie 
repoyntent  period  are  bawd  on 
the  foio)  onrKDont  borrowed 

•  C  OOQ'ht.VXJ'  ■rlCV"^''J?K>r'  rip 

RtMTMCNT  StCnON  of  iho 

C0r\Jil0f<S  itnCQt  w>  iCh  yOtJ  ChJ 
noJ  r>oed  lo  r-ioku  {xr,Trw»\ts  V:iu 
mov  POVfpO^        pOyl>l*"»r\t  Of 
pfinCipOl  lew  SC»Ki'-f>d  P<K  (XJS 
(dotermooM  t\yc*t  rn^j  coftotn 
reqijinwnents  Reod  rnorp  otXNJt 
defcnier^ts  to'er  m  ^his  booklet 


loon  ComoNd^loo  Rogrom  It 
awoaoMiundir  v^rich  you  mcT' 
b#  able  to  cximulidute  taoni 
you  r«ot^«  undtr  the  GSL  ttw 
SuppltrnerM  I  oom  tor  Sludtntt 
(Sl^  Program  CtoffhtrV  »ve  itudtnt 
PLUSprogram  or  ALAS  program). 
th9  Pertdrv  toon  Pro^orh  (tormerV 
tt)9  NotiorKSl  DirMt  SfcxienI  Loan 
Program)  «>d  th«  Health 
Pro«w«oni  9^«Mr\t  loan  tWSl) 
Pro^om  Foe  fiflher  Informofloi^. 
oontoct  your  lervjer  or  the 
guarantor  naixwl  on  ttie  top  of 
vour  appitoatton. 

Under  certain  ckcurmlanoec. 
rhMtary  pertonnel  may  have  th«r 
tooTM  repaid  ^  the  Secretary 
o<  0¥mm.  m  oooof doncy  wtth 
Soctton  902  of  ttw  Oeporlment 
of  DefenM  Authorttatton  Act.  1961 
(PL  ^  342.  jO  use  2141  note) 
QuMtKxu  oonovmir^  thk 
program  thouid  be  oddreiMd 
to  your  loeoi  reorutttr.  TNi  program 
IS  0  recrultirx}  program  tor  the 
lervtoe  mvotved  and  doe«  not 
pertain  to  prior  ler^ce  by  9^ 
indMdLX3i  or  thoie  not  ewgibte  for 
enUftment  m  tf«  Artned  Forcec. 
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RERmtENT  CHART 

r>:Ty**\fl»«ts  yOo  t.o'>  oiit«>ct  to  face  clt>perf J-ng     how  mjc^  yo  ■  bofrcj*' 

APfftOXtMAIC  MONTHiy  mmWMmT  SCHEDULE 

this  scr>eOuJC  -s  r>ns*\3  or  on  8 iirt"<p«  nterest  rofe  orya  tfve  fctderouv  roouireo 
mi/iimiim  iix^rthv  pcM<  «ni  ol  $60  00  w^wo  oppdcaese  RepoyineM  begins  6 
Tionth-s  aitef  v^.  o'e  Oui  ot  school 


fotoi 

IbtW 

loo* 

tnterest 

Amoyf^t 

f  CJ/fT)Qnt 

Po'd 

Poo 

S  1000 

S  5000 

2? 

S  7687 

S  1.07687 

S  1.500 

^  5000 

34 

S  17919 

S  1.67919 

5  JOOO 

s  !oa' 

47 

S  33394 

$  2.33394 

S  2.500 

S  5000 

62 

S  55112 

S  3^1  12 

5  3000 

S  5000 

77 

S  64397 

S  3.843  9  7 

S  3.500 

S  H)00 

95 

S1.23O30 

S  4.730  30 

S  4000 

S  5000 

115 

S1.73612 

S  6.736  12 

i  6000 

S  60c* 

120 

52^  7966 

S  7.279  66 

S  7500 

S  9100 

120 

53^1948 

S10.91948 

S 10  COO 

S1?U3 

120 

Sd.559  31 

S14.S5931 

pyyyhtef  yyWtd  ptttodi  of 
Hmii  Gifttr  tti#  gnM  pOTOd 
•OlTM  K  m  quoNy  for  IMiral 
mfwrnt  bmMi  ¥^  you  tht 
loon,  itw  Ftdtrai  govtmmirt 
aHo  poy  the  mivvil  during  any 
<Mnninl  parfocb  you  rTKiy  UM. 

yoMfmi<iiqww>f»4-  

dOOMMfiOMfl  fMUfeMi  li 

 .lOII* 

loilh  In  p 
OMMMNT  may  b9  gronttd  01 

to«CM« 

If  you  okio^  hctv*  oulitanding 
GSL  PIUS  or  SlS  looni  you  mo/ 
defer  payment  or  prtrclpal  on 
your  toorividar  any  of  the  toiow^ 
ing  circumitanotc 

■  Whfe  you  ore  engaged  in 

•  Fun-time  study  at  oKtxxil 
that  is  porttc^Nttng  in  the 
GSL  ptogram.  uniaii  you  cm 
not  o  national  of  tt)e  United 
States  and  Of*  sKidytr^  at  a 
school  not  tocoftid  in  the 
UnttodStofMior 

•  FiA>timeitudyatanlr«ttu- 
tion  or  Nghar  eduooHon  or  a 
vocattorMri  KKod  ttwt  H 
op«oM  by  on  agency  or 
tt«  FedMQi  Qovmnent 
(%.g.,  the  itrvto»  ocodtmiti), 
un)e«  you  ari  not  o  nottonol 
or  the  UVM  StotM  and  on 
studytng  at  o  school  r«t 
locdtM  in  th«  Urxtod  Sfam 
or 

•  AntUgblegraduataMov- 

shtppfogtonxcr 

•  An  6iigft9l#  ivhQbMttation 
training  program  tor  dhdbied 
iTKMuoli 

■  For  pertods  nor  ffoMdkig  36 
months  (toreochorthetolaiMlr^) 
wNtoyouci* 

•  On  octtw  duty  tfoKJilrMht 
Aimed  FofOBs  or  the  iwy 
StofM.  or  tifving  Ol  cr  oAoir 
intheCofnmiHlor«dCoipi 
or  th»UN»dStotoi  Pubic  - 

rnoRTi  ovrwoe^  cr 

•  AnocttMdutymtmteror 
thv  NoftorKU  OOMrtto  and 


CofpKor 
•  SwvmgoiavcMMrvmBr 
thft  r^MC*  Corps /kM.  V  you 
hokw  ogRMd  to  stfv«  tor  d 
tnrm  or  at  leotf  orte  yes;  or 
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under  rnit  lor  ma 
Dorrwittc  VoM\t«ef  Secv^c© 
ActoflW3(ACTKDNpio- 
OKXTti  H  you  hoM  oyoed 
f 0 16rv«  tor  a  tsrm  of  at  teost 
on0v«cy:or 
t  f^BrforrnlngWMfmtvciuntew 
sovfca.  wTMch  S«cieta«v 
of  Wucattor>  hot  detwmJnad 
is  corr«»rabla  to  iwtee  In 
the  PoQce  CoHM  or  ACTION 
piD^^omi  tor  on  ocgortzo- 
tton  wanipt  ftom  twotton 
under  S«:tton  501(c)(3)  of 
the  mtomoJ  R*«nue  Code 
of  19W.asamefKJeaor 

•  TempofOrtlytotoilydtiobted. 
OS  estot>W«d  by  a  sworn 
offidovtt  of  0  qyofifled  p^lvsi- 
Cksn.  or  unable  to  sectre 
emptoymant  becouMyou 
ate  coring  tor  a  depervJent 
wtio  li  tertvoratily  totoily 
difoWed.  OS  wtoWhhod  by  a 
sworn  offtdcfvtt  of  a  quoiifted 
fy^ysicion. 

■  For  periods  not  exceeding  24 
months  (tor  eoch  of  tti©  follow- 
ing) wt\i)e  you  ore 

•  Serving  in  on  eJig'We  intern- 
ship program,  or 

•  Conscle^tiousJy  seeking  bot 
unable  to  find  fun  time 
Bot^toymeot  in  ft^e  united 
Stotei 

■  Fa  pedodi  not  exceeding  6 
montt^  wr^ef^  you  ore  pregnant 
or  cor^  tor  o  neygbom  child  or 
coring  for  o  chttd  Immediatetv 
to«o«^Jing  ttie  ptocemen!  r-'  ihe 
cWW  through  odoptlon.  pt  • . 
vkjed  you  are  not  attending  0 
schoo)  and  ore  not  goinfuily 
ernpkjved.  in  oKter  to  quality 
tor  tWi  deferment,  you  nxat 
ho^beenenroHed.  within  tt>e 
past  tix  nrtonthi  at  least  hotf- 
Hme  m  0  ichooJ  porticlpating 
inft^eGSLprogfom. 

If  you  are  o  new  borroMW  (OS 
defined  betow)  fecaJving  o  loan 
tor  0  peryjd  of  anroUment  begin- 
rang  on  or  after  or  with  a  div 
txjnerrant  dote  on  or  ofter  July  1. 
1<?87.  vou  rrxjy  al»o  request,  in 
acJdition  to  the  obcwe,  dater- 
ment*  under  any  of  the  toHowing 
c»fcum$toncei 

■  White  you  a»  angoged  in  at 

least  hoH-time  jtudy  at  0  schod 
mol  I*  prarticipating  in  the  GSl 
program,  unlaw  you  ore  not  o 
national  of  the  United  Stoles 
orxl  ore  studying  at  0  ichool 
not  located  In  tt>e  United 
Sttstei  and  you  recetve  o  loon 
under  the  GSU  Pt-US.  or  SIS  pro- 
prom  for  tt^  enro<tment  period 


I  fa  perlodi  not  exceeding  36 
rrcnthsv^youore 
•  Er^oged  os  o  tu)(>time 
teocher  m  o  public  or  prtvote 
etementOiV  or  jecondory 
school  In  o  teocher  shortoge 
veo  OS  defv>ed  by  the  U  S 
Secretary  of  Education 
■  Fa  periods  not  exceeding  12 
monthi  if  you  ora  o  mother 
with  preechool  oge  children, 
ore  entering  a  reentering  the 
wok  force,  ond  Cfe  being  poW 
a1  o  rate  that  is  no  more  ttxm 
SI  (X)  obove  tt>e  minimum 
houftywoge  prescribed  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Stondordt  Act  c* 
1938. 

A  new  borrower''  isonewtx) 
ry3s  no  outstofvUng  bolOf>ce 
on  o  GSL  PIUS.  SIS  or  Consoil- 
dotton  Loon  on  tt>e  dote  he  or 
she  signs  the  Promissory  Note 
fa  o  loon  to  covw  periods  ol 
enrollment  tjeglnning  on  a 
otter  a  with  o  dhbursenrwnt 
date  on  a  otter  July  1. 198? 
You  mull  rotity  your  lenda 
wher>  the  condition  entitling 
vou  to  lt>e  deteiment  no  longe» 
exists. 


CMDIT  KMMU  NOnnCAnON. 

lnformot>on  concerning  the 
(xrount  of  tt^  loan  and  <ts 
repoymant  wiH  be  reported  to 
one  a  more  aedit  txreoi 
organ(zatior4. 

M  you  datoult  on  IMt  looff .  the 
lander.  hoMav  Of  guofontof  WIN 
report  ma  0a«CNjil  to  cfvdit 
bgiaou  ocgonMeni 
Thto  moy  tlonMoonMv  and 


10  obtain  cractt. 
The  lender.  hoWar  or  guaantor 
must  nottty  you  at  laait  30  days  in 
odvonce  that  mtwmatwn  obout 
me  oafoutt  win  be  diKkHed  to 
aedit  bufoou  cxgonlzoticns  vxMesi 
you  enter  into  rapoymeni  on  tt» 
ioon  within  30  day*. 
The  iefx>er  mutt  provide  a  timev 
fospome  to  a  reqoeit  from  any 
ctedt  bureau  o«gonW3tion 
regwding  objocttons  you  might 
roise  with  that  agor>(jotton  obout 
the  Qccococy  ond  compietenew 
ol  mformotion  reported  otxxjt  you 

««X0  OtWWT  vbij  ore  oofJiyng 
fOf  0  GuOfOnteed  SJwCont  loan 
wt%cri  vQu  rrius'  lepcft'  Do  rol 
t>o"OW  n^offj  thon  you  »^do<3  Trunk 
ObOvjl  vou'  tu»ure  incorno  Qttet 
vou  »©ove  scf^ooi  ana  ihe  o'^er 
e«pense&  six:»i  as  fooo.  sheHor 
Clothing  Mm  foxes,  cof  and 
msufoncG  payments,  ond  croyit 
ca'<3  debts  'tKJt  you  wiii  oiso  hove 
atte'  sctvx> 

fjornerr^tjor  trial  voo'  'utuie  wse  ot 
cuKi  i  moy  be  seitousfy  attO'  'eO 't 
voo  do  not  moel  yout  sludoni  loon 
lepo/fneni  obligations 
If  you  toii  to  teocTv  yoj'  'oo'^ 

VOu  TtOy 

t  Lo«a  your  fadaroi  nnd'or 

•toH  fox  refund 
t  Darr>ooa  your  ctadH  ratir>g 

tor  other  loofti. 

•  la  mad  by  your  guarantor 

•  fr4crva  to  deal  wItt)  a  prtvota 
cotlectlon  ogancy 

9  LOM  port  of  your  wages  or 
■oiory  to  pory  your  loon 

•  ta  pravantad  from  latilng 
ony  lond  or  panorKil 
pfoperty  yoo  own  until  the 
loon  li  repaid. 

•  loM  your  allgtaMty  tor 
lurttwr  federal  ftr>anclat 
old. 


if  vou  STIU  HWl  OUISTIONS.  CALL 
THE  fHONE  NUP^R  ON  THE 
FIJONT  COV«R  Of  THIS  lOOiatT 
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iNtnNienoNt  FOR 

COMnETINOTHi 

AmiCWIONANO 

MOMmORVNOn 

KWAOUAIUmiED 

SniDiNTLOAN 

SCCTKM  1: 

K>  K  COMniTR)  lY  TMC  SrUOCNl 
(ITIMS  4-19A) 

f<y>ow  cyiy  ipecicX  Imhydjons 
computer  printed  on  m©  covef  of 
mis  booklet 

DO  NOT  COMPUTE  M  KNCti. 

vmonmammn 

mEMIA 

Entef  youf  Sociol  Security  Nunnoef 
If  IfEM  W  hQ5  been  comptofeo  for 
yoo  and  n  iDcofred.  sec  ITEM  IB 
injtnjctwos  An  oppJicotion 
submftted  wittxjut  o  Soctai  Security 
Number  will     »etvjrne<3  ReocJ  rfio 
Prrvocv  Act  atyi  tt\G  f?tghl  lo 
FiPQfxiiai  Piivocv  Act  notices  en 
Pcige  8  Oefo'o  compieiirig  mis 
ir©m 

ITEM  IB 

CfOtt  Oiji  me  entire  ifx:of'eci 
SocKji  Socufity  Niimper  tn  iTEM  1A 
and  pfin>  the  ontJro  correci  Socrai 
Sociifity  Nurmber  m  HEM  IB 

ITEM2A 

Plinl  on  ooo  Ime  your  tos'  'X3fi"\« 
first  men  your  first  rxarr^  rjnd 
midaio  'nrticii  Then  print  >oiir 
pemKinent  home  jtreo'  ^dar»ss 
oportriioril  numtxjr.  f?^  D  of  Pcsi 
Office  Box  on  on©  Itn^?  Pnnt  yoyr 

City,  state  (ijie  stole  cooes  tisteo 
boiow).  orx3  ?ip  code  on  one  i  t© 
If  yoin  permoneni  oci<J'ess  is  tn  o 
to^eion  country,  enror  ctty  ihe 
COiXMry  rVDm©  (jryj  tt>e  i^iftefs  fC 
on  this  line  A  lempo^ory  school  or 
military  {APO  FPO)  o<Jd»esx  is  NOT 
occeptotte  it  HEM  2A  ixm  IxHjn 
oompiefed  fof  yoo  Qfv3  of^-  port 
oi  vour  nome  ond  Q<idres»  »s 
irtoofjecf.      HEM  28  imtfuclions 

ITEM2& 

Crott  out  o'l  ftie  infof  rrxjtKM^  m 
HEM  2A  orxj  pfmt  youf  compile 
correct  name  ood  permanent 
oddress  m  HEM  ?6  Follow  tt%e  rine 
formot  indtcoled  in  HEM  2A 

ITEM  3 

f  nter  Monm.  Do/  and  M&o<  ol  your 
6  b«rttN  Ujo  onfy  nv;n^bers 


ITEM4 

Cnier  the  fwo-teiter  State  Code 
abbrevKrtK>n  fiom  me  Iot»e  tor 
rrSM  2  ood  ft>o  numPei  on  yoor 
lte«nw  If  you  do  rot  hove  o  vaitt 
drtv<er^  }iC«>nse.  enter  N;A 

ITEMS 

Enter  the  area  cocJe  and  phono 
number  for  ttie  oddreu  iiSfoo  m 
HEM  2 

ITEM  6 

indKXJte your  US  cttzenship  status 
Check  1 1t  you  ore  a  US  citizen, 
US  Notional  (notrve  ot  American 
SonrKxa)  or  a  peinwnenl  resKJent 
of  Potau  pormerv  poM  of  the  frusi 
ferrrtofy  ot  fh6  Po<;<fic  IsJoixJs) 

Cfieck  2  if  you  ore  a  perrrxanent 
resicSenI  wim  anA!>en  ^?egl5fIa^on 
Receipt  Cord  (Forn>  1-151  or  l'551) 
or  you  hf  3  o  form  i  94  Deporture 
Record  from  the  U  S  immtgrcTtJon 
orxj  Notiiralrzation  Service  showing 
any  QOQ  of  the  following 
des*gr>3t)or^  1     f^etuQee,  ? 
Asylum  Granted.  3  lnde^nlto 
Poroie  ono^or  Hur^vonttorior*  Pcifote 
or  4  Cubcjo- Haitian  Entinni 

If  you  ore  m  the  U  S  on  onv  an  F1 
or  F2  student  vso  on  orw  a  Jl  o« 
J2  exchonge  vlJlto^  viw.  or  on  onrv 
0  G  senes  wso  {pertaining  lo 
infornottonoi  orgoni^ations).  yoij 
ore  rx)f  eiigitjie  tor  o  toar\ 


ItMl  CODCS  tll»  '1^  HWS  2  anci  Ai 


ff  you  check  2.  you  must  f»«  m  your 
AJ»©n  ReQtttTOtJon  Jdentiftcotvxi 
NurT»bef  exoctty  os  II  «  printed  on 
vour  Alien  Rogtjtiatlon  Receipt 
Cord.  If  you  check  2.  you  mujt  be 
attend»f>g  o  ichoo>  wimin  the 
united  States  o<  its  terrrtoriej  tn 
order  to  be  e^txe  for  a  GSl  toon 
N  yOM  connol  check  1  of  2.  you 
ofe  no<  elioiMe  for  a  loon,  if  you 
ore  in  the  US  on  onfy  on  F1  or 
student  vjso.  on  onfy  o  Jl  or  J2 
exchange  vjyior  vita  or  on  orvy  a 
G-Sertm  vuo  (pertointr>g  to 
intoinotjoool  orgonizottonj).  you 
ore  not  ei^bte  for  a  loon 

ITEM  7 

Enter  me  requeued  tnfermotton 
fpr  tfKee  odutti  with  dtftarent 
QtSOmmt.  Tr>e  apptcction  win  be 
returrted  it  mi)  ifen\  is  i>ot 
complete  wim  oil  street  rx^essoi 
citie&.  states,  zip  codes,  aieo 
codes,  phor>e  numbers  and 
omployets  If  there  is  no  sfreet  or 
post  office  tx3K  please  enter  N/A 
Preferred  referer>ces  ore  porents. 
guaid*ans  oduit  reiotr^es  The 
people  yo^i  ii5t  moy  be  cor^tocted 
orxl  sttouid  kr*vow  your 
wt«reoboirt5  at  o'l  hmes 

ITEM  6 

N  you  cofWH)!  check  1  or  2,  you 
are  not  etigibte  for  a  loan  >bo 

rnu^t  be  enrofied  ot  least  hart-time 
to  be  oiigibio  for  this  loon 


Akalxinvi 

M' 
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sv 
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CO 
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H- 
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sc 
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If 

sn 

>l 

■i'''y>i 

'\ 

«A 
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y:> 

^ 

k\ 
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LA 

V- 
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Mf 

VA 
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MA 
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M\ 
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MO 
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1^  VMii  low  or 

00  ConwponMnM 

01  LMralAfll 
0?  G(oAiqi»orPrafMMonai 
OS  6>vMW>< 
04  EduooHon 

riopiMry  or  voeoltonal  MudtrH 

16  AbC(M^ 

17  M  CondMonnoiHMt^ 

16.  AMdH»dlh  ^  ^ 

19  ^kAo««*Motorcvc* 

20.  lotowmo 

21  BiooJUi^ 

23.  tij^rmkMririffKsM^/MarmrQ 
i\  CvTtvmckilfWm  MH 

24.  Co«)wci»on  liChn«*W 

26  Comtotogy 
26i  Couil  RtporUng 

27  OJ^narvA^WoodP^ooMllr^o 
2a  Date  Proc«nn^ofrpu»w 

29  0«rt1alAttiiW>Q 

31  DroMno 

32  £1«:1ronlc« 

34.  FdNon  DMCr^AtafctayMog 

3i  GMRi  S^CfMotnAVWCJ  Procwung 

36  HofOtoo/ 


06 

06  Sci»nc* 

07  VbMMrol 

08  Omw 


37  HoMMoM  Mang9tm«nf 

39  itgoi  S«cr«larv 

40  MocNn*l3oVDMlKhnoi09t' 
41.  NMcQlMnno 

42  M#dicaiflbofaofvT»cf«*ifff 

4\  M«»CfliOffte«*4««noWa«0«'^ 

44.  Opiorntine  AMWmg 

45.  PoraMQOi  i^Qimno 

46  W  GfOOfT*v^?»rr*  Monooen^? 

47  Photogroprtv 

49  Pkst/Milioo  MKhonto 
49  Prlntlrg 

61.  Rotfo^/AppBcra 

62.  R*cr»a«or  MoroQ^m^' 
S3.  UtoHneOrMimaidng 

66  IruckDfrWng 

67  Wording 

58  x-»!Jy  Wwcto^ 


Entw  m«  omoonf  that  you  wt'i 
n©«  to  poy  tt«  •Ajcotion 
wp«nMt  for  tt«  loon  p«rtod 
indkxM  IfMTHM     Th»  J«ndOf 
mo/notb«ab*tol«^a«tt)» 
mon«y  that  voo  hew*  f»qu»$t«cJ 
It  tt*  l^ndtf  malm  o  loon  to  yoy. 
th»  ipaclfta  omount  o^th©  toon 
vytii  tM  mdlcotwi  on  th»  Notlc*  ot 
Loon  Guoront**  ond  Oadosue 
Stat*m«nt  that  you  wUI  r»c#)vo 
ottw  the  kxji  hoi  bo«n  opp*cw«a 
and  guaranteed. 

1TCM11 

Entw  the  itoftino  <vxJ  ftrtdtng 
datM  (fof  wompto  fron)  09-87 
to  06-68)  ot  th«  ocxademlc  pfWi 
fOf  which  thtt  toani$  to  u«ed 
ThM  datM  should  coincide 
w«h  o  regutaf  ichooi  pertod  luch 
a  wiiwftw.  qoortw.  Wmojtw. 
ocod#miC  i90t.  •tc.  FROM  SW 
K)  Er«>  OASl  CANNOT  U  lONGtf? 
THAN  12  MONTHS 

ITEM  12 

mdtoote  If  you  have 
dtf  ciurted  oo  o  Guoronte«j 
Stud<'-t  loan  (GSL)  or  o  Fedwoi 
miofed  Student  Loon  (FiSL)  w  o 
HeoHh  Education  AiiKtance  Loon 
(HEAJ.)  Of  o  PvUS^AlASaS  (Po(ent 
looa  AixdBtary  loon  to  AwJst 
Stvide^^n.  Supplemontal  Loon  fof 
Students)  w  a  PecWnj  loon 


(fof  mert/  NDSL  Nottonol  I>tw:1 
Student  Loon),  on  tncome 
Continoont  Loan  or  a 
CoraoWattoo  loon.  Deh3u«  rneom 
your  toon  woi  pufchoted  from  the 
tender  by  the  guofontof-  >tou  then 
owed  the  money  to  the 
GUARANTOR. 

K  you  check  *W  attoch  o 
wrt>en  letter  from  the  guar  ontor  ot 
your  dtfouitwl  loond)  or  other 
proof  itatmg  that  you  hw^e  nrode 
lotiitadorv  orrongernenti  to  repay 
the  detauH  or  that  you  ore 
repo^  the  defautted  loan  in  o 
Kjtutoctory  monnec  or  ftxjrtyou 
tyjve  poid  in  fuH  the  defoutted 
loon  Abo  attoch  o  wittten 
itatement  indlcatfno  the  ortginai 
lender*!  norne  ond  oddrett,  the 
ocodemic  pertodi  for  wt\teh  the 
loan[i]  wQi  obtained,  the 
omountti)  itm  owed  ond  the 
ctf  cumtoncei  ot  the  detou».  in  oh 
oowiyoif  OE^icatton  wi^ 
^g^^  fevtewedw  determine 
y^JoirffSutd  recetve  on  oddmoroi 

WOlAmicAnoNwiuii 

ITfMO 

Indicate  ow  unpaid  Guorontoed 
Student  Loam  |GSL).  Federal^ 
insured  Student  Loom  (Fa).  P«onl 
loon  (PIUS).  Supplementol  loon 
tor  Student!  (StS).  or  o 
Coniolidatton  loon 


NOTf: 

The  term  Trwtt  recent  Ga*  m 
Hera  13A  through  130  relM  k) 
melale«<3aorHSlthathai  ^ 
been  cyjpovod  and  diibuned  to 
yog.  Do  not  Indtoofe  toon  that 
hove  not  been  approved, 

Enter  the  ta4ol  Qfryjont  0*  youp 
moK  recent  GSl  loon  lew  any 
poymenti  you  ha»  rrxjde  to 
reduce  the  botonce  of  thu  loon 

Enter  the  mterett  roto  from  your 
moit  recent  GSl 

im/ii3c 

Enter  the  grode  le/ei  from  your 
mott  recent  GSL  utlHang  the  codes 
betcw 

Corre9ponder>ce  0 
lit  yeor  (Freihmon)  1 
2nd  year  (Sophomore)  2 
3rd  yeof  (Junior)  3 
4th  year  (Senior)  ^ 
6th  year  (UndergfOduofe)  5 
Groduate  or  ProteMJorxji 
ntyeor  6 
2ndvear  7 
Sfdyeor  8 
Beyond  3rd  yocv  *f 

ITEM13D 

Enter  the  date(i)  from  the  ichooi 
section  on  your  copy  0*  your  nrxMt 
recent  GSl  oppilcdtton. 

ITEM  IX 

ThH  amount  must  include  the 
unpaw  GSiySLS/ALAS  (STlJDENH 
|\us)  porhor^  ot  ony  conx>Jk3ated 
ioarts. 

ITEM  14 

M  you  hove  GSlAlUS^lS  toonj 
wrth  o  lender  ott>er  than  the 
or>e  Identified  tn  Box  34  ot  this 
oppilcatton.  furniih  ttie  name 
ond  oddreM  ot  that  lender. 

NOTE: 

If  Bo*  34  u  not  completed  wtth 
the  name  ofxl  oddrett  ot  o  lendef 
ond  you  do  not        o  lerxJer. 
ooll  tt>e  phor^e  nurrtber  on  ttie 
tjoni  cow  of  Ihb  booWet. 
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APMICMION  ANO 


inMifA 

WOUWiP.  So^  your  mqat  nomm. 
Indudlno  IM  nomv,  middto  infflol 
<vxj  loll  norr^JM  A  iAUfOMT 

copiMiopr«« 

Fli  m  th«  daf*  you  om  ugning  the 
y^MMtoaffon  and  Promtncxy  Note. 
(V  vgnino  you  occompush  fy,c 

1  vbu  oci(nowf«do»  ttKrt  you 
N3v«  rood,  undsmanci  ond 
ogrM  to  tfM  pro^iioAi  m  tt« 
Bonoww  C«rttftoat)on  Sectton 
on  t^tw^mtidt. 

2.  Nbu  Of 0  ogroetng  to  r^poy  tr« 
toon  in  Ml  (n  occordonca  witfi 
0(1  me  twnrts  and  condrtion*  on 
tt»#  Promittor/  Not© 

frEM19t 

If  youj  oppJlcotton  containt  ITEM 
19ft.  be  iure  to  hov©  the  co-iignw 
ligrk.  dat«  ond  tndicato  the 
oddTMi  at  which  they  can  be 
contacted 


wrMiioooAPnR 
eoMnniNOTHE 

AmiCAnONAND 
KOMtttORYNOn 

•  CHIOCIOIIMillCnON 
lOrAUCOWtBlMtlU 
ANDCOMWni 

rat  YOUR  RKOiM.  HW 
com  A.  I,  AMD  C 
VOORHiKASAStt 

•  UNUMTNiRf  AMOmnmT 
MSnuCnONSINCtUMD 

FOIMM0C0MIIA.I,AMO 
C  Of  TW^nJCAIION  AND 

•CNOOL 

•  nvTMSwoiuTrot 

MTUMI 


•  ffVOUHAMANVOUISIIONS 
AiOUTTNIPROCilllNOOf 
VOMlOMtCMITMi 
MONINUMMiONTW 
nONTCOVWOf  TMS 

ioonn 


The  fttaocy  Ad  o«  1974  (5  U4C«2fo}| 
vequlrei  that  on  oetncv  prcMde  ttw 
tatRMTQ  ncMoe  to  eochin^ttioi 

declQM  Ni^  Social  Seoffiry  Nunrbw 

1  TheouttOfltytorooNecllr^lhe 
requeiM  tmormadon  end  fiSN  II 
iKi^43^.  c)  and 418(c)  of  t« 
Hlg^v  Education  Act  c«  ai 
orrwndea  AppiMvift  (M  odvMd 
tt«  parlMpalion  m  ttte 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (Yogrom 
(GSiP}i»voiunlarvibuithe 
rtqueiled  trtformatlan  e  neoeiiary 
to  pamc^cflon  >^  the  GSlP 

2  Tht  pr»>dDai  p(/poM«  of  me 
inormotlon  vtd  SSN  ove  oi  tolOM. 
to  venv  the  decMy  of  the 
appicont.  to  dttermine  progrom 
eBgMtv  and  beneflH.  to  perrrwt 
MfVKtng  or  the  toon,  ond,  in  the 
«^  (t  e  neceMont  to  locate  o 
fTMno  bofrower  ona  co«ecr  on  a 
dvBnt^ienl  or  dtfoutfed  loon 

3  The  routm*  uiM  of  ttm  mtormction 
and  SSN  include  the  foiiowino  ma 
information  moy  be  funvihed 
AUng  the  kfe  of  the  loart  to 
hotdert  of  thit  and  other  kxn 
"xxfe  to  the  borrower  under  me 

to  eduoat)orv3l  imttv/toni  n 
wh<*i  the  borrower  u  ervotiod  or  a 
occep*ed  tor  enrotfer^rvt.  to 
guorontoa  to  controctori  wMch 
OMist  the  VS  Dtoonment  oi 
Educot)on  rt  me  odmirAlration  of 
meGS(.P,  to  Pederol  or  Stoto 
ogtnctti  or  pnwte  porhet  wty:> 
moir  be  able  to  prowtdt 
inTorrnotKX)  neoenarv  for  me 
cofttctton  of  the  toon  or  to  owist  T 
me  lervicing  or  coHection  of  me 
loon 

The  Prvocy  Ae^  of  W?4  [5  USC  552(0)1 
r»ouir««  thot  wtien  the  Federof.  Stofe. 
or  local  90Mrnmeni  agency  requesti 
an  moMduoi  to  d(tcto«e  huA^  SSN. 
tfyit  mOMduoi  mwf  abo  be  odAea 
whemer  mot  oecioejre  u  mcrootorv 
or  vtA^itoTft  by  whof  rtotute  or  other 
o/mortty  ttw  number  e  lOiiCAed.  ond 
wtxit  uM<  wW  be  mode  of  rt 

Otcioc^  of  me  opptconn  SSN  IS 
reouired  ai  o  cor^drton  ror 
porltcipotton  m  me  GSLP  oi  th« 
Deportment  of  Educotton  hai 
conettentty  requM  me  dMdoture  or 
me  SSN  on  appuootiori  form$  ana 
ottivr  rwcmmarf  GSlP  fiocumenh 
adopM  punuont  fo  pubmheo 
regutoitoni  gcvermng  me  GSlP 

WqH  16  nnonefoJ  Prfvocy 
AetNotte* 

Under  the  Pight  to  Fvvxicoi  PrVocv  Act 
of  t97d  (t2  U.SC  3401-^21]  (he  US 
D«portm»ftt  of  Eduoomof^  w^h  hc*« 
oooe«  to  flnonciar  reoordi  m  ycx^ 
ituoent  toon  fHe  moiMO^ned  by  H>e 
■erxjer  n  occordonc«  wtm  tho 
odrr*«jJTOflon  of  ihoGSLP 


Act  piohMi  Qiedtan  kom 
deohriMino  ogomil  oredK  ^puconn 
on  the  boei  of  rocei  ooiO(  leHgion. 
n^tonci  onglMiK,  morttcri  Hatm  oge 
(proMed  that  the  ^pHcartf  the 
oopdcey  to  enlfrltilD  a  blr4lr« 
ooNrod).  becau»    or  port  ct  the 
oppioont)  moome  dtrtvec  from  any 
pubic  miWjiict  progronx  or  becouw 
the  appiconi  hai,  m  good  roflh 
•Mtrceed  any  ng^  urtder  the 
Cofmnner  Cretft  Protection  >^ 

The  nornei  ond  addreHM  of  the 
ledtrai  ogmcw  which  odrnmeter 
corrpitonce  >Mtih  the  low  ore  Med 
bekMi  (XA^g  the  coune  of  tt^  toon 
oppAcoton  prooev.  your  Itrxler  wM. 
upon  reguen  tnform  you  of  the  proper 
body  which  reguiQfei  the  lender 
A.    ^•derol  Retenie  System 

?Oth  Strvet  ft  Concntutton 

Awxjetm 

WMhingtoaOC  20&S1 
6     Office  of  the  Comgtroner 

of  the  Currency 

490  llnfant  ^020  Eott  SW 

Wa^hmglon.  DC 

C    Pederot  Deposft  insurance 
Corpofofton 
660  i/m  Street  NW 
Wotfvngton  DC  2(V29 

0    Fede(oi  Home  loon  ftonic  Bocvo 
tOI  lnd<3no  Avenue  NW 
\AWwgtorvOC  20552 

E     Notonoi  CredM  Uncn 

AdmirtttfroTton 

2025  M  Street  NW 

MbihlngtonDC  20456 
F     Peoeroi  Trode  Commiujon 

6m  S*r«>»t  ft  Permi-yVantg 

AwiueNW 

WMhington  DC  205fl0 
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Acktmonal  Ttrmt  of  tht  PromlMory  Not*  for  a  Quarantotd  Studoi.t  Loan 


jt.  Pat* Mota Comaa But,  i^dinocyvbykw 

MMwi no jMt  man  vnmt  of  m  v>» Ptf«o  uftUMM 


 lft}0MMTBmi>nMlMticlO<lO«n 

  RtmnMfiWvdlWtOlKNKrMlf^M 

Ml  Ifltafftti  I  •cm  to  My  M  iTiocrt  iqv«*»iio»  w  i!np*  m  px  u^lm 
MUnci  from  v»  Mi  you  mviaci  ne  loan  uni^  tn«  io«n  is  m4  m  ik-e  it  i  ^ivt  in 
WKi'^ng  S»v4»ffl  Lo*nii)  i^m  *n  I'nrwf  fW  o»  7S  6So'»N  in!ffiinri  on  wri 
tow  ««  bt  M  tttr*  IS  mn  on  my  owtsu^tfrfM  «oinlii  ii  i  KM  no  outtUnO-^  Gbirimift} 
SM«il  LMn  (m  tmtfNt  rn  on  »Jl  iC4n  siti  6t  1%  TM  Hol^e  01 104n  Gv«<KtM  md 
OtOMiirt  SWKn«n<  «mt«f  tnt  <pp(iNd«  •Rttint  niii9(  im Trw Stcrrurt  o' 
EMiMft  iSaarairy)  «nO  Ny  {*«  imir«i  i^ui  i»run  on  tM  via  pnoi  lo  o«t  i»p«yt^ 
Pin00  and  sumq  any  ori?mim  ptftM  «i  >\  is  otttrmirMfl  tntt  i  auufy  is  nnt  iua 
 .   B&p  fm 


■rTwwT  OA  Btit  ^  q  p«ymii  by  tn*  SlCrinr  tflt  «nOfr  fn«y  ao(  itivmp'  lO  CO*«n  imi 
mum  troffl  mi  I  may  noMvti.  cnooM  to  aay  rrn  imnit  inyt«i 
OWI  en  iwyfnant  ptnoo  Mg><n  t  wii  m  rMpoot<M  for  Myntm  o'  Vi  -n'JtfW  (V 
aeenM  on  cms  toan  uc*^  no  >i  ma  <n\tm\  accrutng  mi  soin  pror » r(M>ffl«n< 
panetf  ww  piyiM  dy  ma  SaetiUfv  nr  Sae/mry  *ig  pjv  tm  tnnfw  34'  iccrms  Obrrf\e 
Ifly  panod  McrM  unoar  OCFIRftCNT  m  tms  PrQm:uoiy  Nott 
Tha  Hnoar  may  mm  tny  iflurw  !o  tna  i:n^>fi  o^iacimi  M^axt  ot  m:s  imp  mi'  »t  piii 
Mian  n  «  dua  tn  accotflaict  via  rcgnLioni  o(  ma  guirvnoi  govtimnc  tnt  GSlp  A:: 
My*W(t  «i»  bl  m«4a  iO  yovr  lOtfrfli  at  on  tha  Sotica  0<  to***  Gkiriniit  ind 

MOCabfl  SUHfflin'.  or  » iny  Ww  hflOrttt  you  no^y  mi  o4 


ly.  Orifltnttlon  tfKl  Quanmttt  F«M.  iiniiDfv(oyM>rDr  :.ti 

net  u  iQaao  im  ptfcaft'^  oi  tna  io«^  tAuvm  t^a!  it  ivthof^}  Oy  ftcvt^  nm%u^- 
oatfuct  9n  laa  precorionanir  iron  aacn  04^riama<vt  o(  ^ns^pai  of  nw;  i  w^n  a:io  oat 
ytu  »  amoum  a^  to  ti^  cuit i^tN  Ht  that  you  I'l  raquirao  lo  ply  lo  tnt  oorr !»'  lor 
MA  i  im  amtae  lo  i  rifuv  of  ma  ona-nito  i-io  oufinMa  ifc  oac  m  ritpaci  to  m  t  "ott 
If  I  pay  baci  ooti  m  tun  mmn  iN  oayt  ot  diObriatnam  v  i  (Hum  ma  uncaiw  oin 
0iatt  10  vob  Tft(  imotint  ci  v<t  onginabon  inc  Owi'i'iiaa 'm  »ii  m  an;iosc£  ic  mc  oa  irc 
hetcr  of  Loit  Gmraotaa  a^}  0>K)oturt  S>iftm«M 

V.  Dtfault.  iwt8  0tinoatiuna^ifwtwiiinariflmtoaivamanotKrTAafttia«^ 
MiunMt  pnncsoit  baunta  piut  ifty  uA{iM  •mwaat  I  m  4  oua  tno  p 
to  MM  an  miwmam  paytnam  at^p  Obi  ot  ro  matf  oit*  Mmu  of  94  uomittory  no:* 
orcvAsuncaa  «fwa  tf«  gua/anio^  fu4»  4  rtaioniM  to  »wu4a  mat  t  w  io<Kt' 
iMM  10  ftOAC  M  o64i«ation  10  ia(xy  o<ov«M  rtm  IM  <aovtt  partim  f9«  ilO  fi<y»  tor  i 
toanmdM  tn  monwy  •flittim*n!i  o;  2U  siyt  lot  i  toiA  rap«yiM  «  itu  trvQgam 
viMMmana  Mtananoina  meti  nous  to  ma  yev  wa  ttfvt  ma  riftM  wmeuf  fuitrir  nooca 
to  iiMM««an4«K  bau^  i 
m  ptiMiM  fey  M.  M  M  oirt  Of  ma  pwMM  of  any  O0W  Koparty  of  mi«  anicft  ro  J 
KMifi|Mtotii*McaMaofamroffwaftianwiiMTMaAyMM  Hioatfait  i«a 
MteratiMtopariiMraafertifwioanaaprtMioaaiAiniariM  frommaflut 
.THa  iinflaf.  mm  or  puwMor  may  tttooaa  K  idtooia  iVa  mmoao  lof  am 


egrwVr  inandine)  9m  mfomiaeon  atetrt  ma  oitoiM  aw  i  •«  |a  MWMta  to  i 

— —  ^'-y^        ptoflfimi  W>  6»iH.      Stfioti'jivp.  Sup- 

I  Graffl  Cofii9a  M>ik-S}u0y  Stita  Stutfant  L-^rt  Gram 


•MNM  from  any  of  tfta  letto»Mo  laoara)  p 
Mm  {Ajcim  Oppen^  Grant  CofiM 

prtM  Loan  rymarty  eatae  Kifto/ta*  Ofid    

StbOant  Loant  (SlS)  PiUS  loini  v  m  iAcon«a  Comvwani  loan  o'  Co^ 

 I  Loan  A  aatiuR  aoo  mam  n>a  maugeia  tor  ttia  Oanffm  .r  r  may 

to(  ai  otKnM  wflOif  Dafanwn  PafKrapnyiiimduManffltfar  ^aracraoniii  n 
M  low  «  ratarad  ooa«ct»n  to  viy  agancy  mm  n  loOiaet  lo  ma  Fait  Dae;  Cv^cw 
Mexm  Afl.  I    pay  rtofianon  coatt 

Vt      «  Charm  and  Coftaeiion  Coata.  it  any  ri^urw  ^ 

10  ,man»  ^at  'wcnao  tw  ■•t^n  io  oayi  after  u  Ob«  oata  v  a  i  u<.  to  ver^t 
wn  anea  iMt  vtftfiaa  roy  atg^iitty  to  hav*  ma  paymani  aaffrao  ii  Micriw  urxJtf 
Oa*t>...vnt  Piiagraph  vtii  yo^  may  <t  oamvtM  oy  ia«  m  mt  tat  a  uia  a^iot  v 
mawnufT!  rata  ptrmw  *m<ft  'itt  cftargae  nc»  txcNC  fx  caw  to*  aa;n  aoiiar  ei  wi-i 
la  iWaKmMt  it « fa«  •£>  pay  tny  o'  trmi  amovnit  thry  a;a  Ob«  <  v>'  fi)  a'  cr<ar;!<i 
MO  omaf  catti  ^i^ing  m*  jurwioiry  iuww>?m  im  at  in  anc  cc^f 


com  mat  vi  ovnam  »y  Faaatv  >a«  i/v  i^i  I'.s 
you  incur  m  co%1>ng  ttvt  >oan 


<<  fo/ ma  ee^iaetton  of  9v4  <an  w*kctt 


yy.  AddHteftal  AflraaiT^afltt.  ThaotoctaoaofvntoanMMafrKtoma 
iCftoot  i«M  on  my  aWcHon  M  M  uatf  only  atfuuMW  «(»Mai  fciy  (WbS 
r»Ow>r««  I)  baj^M  iTia    bl  attoct'iM 

fjwPitMlormi  vouitaiiwi»aRtorctofif)a4<9«(oon0y«imanytormofv«aMi« 
not  a  wintt  of  yotii       ifo  vww  af  M  MMa  can  la  mtm  Of  tr^m  voitu  m 

NMd  magofirnDrwibacoramaoitwofm^NMi^aimycfMiioivMf^ 
tytttoftnaormitiar^aitoanf^  i  tMafM  t«  i  mwH  npay 

m2>^>««^9)ow>imaytab>Mr1lymorHa  TM Im « not alMCM Ta 
aoMMN^ you  n ma  wna^  iKttm  w«*ir anTpantMnanlt tmn.  v^m.^w 
fm  otiiOKion  to  rvMv  m«  tor  M>  M  cliiSiBa  Muff  1 5«tt  rwc£v^ 
ganga fr^yma  ajoyaor  any  i>a*c»»  acW  awgiwaw  itoM  lOMiftaM 
|>eatnaca  yyfawwfinanitatowaw»«fafafOtofBaw>  if  ryprntnalNaMotoa 
oatormmM  to  bt  bnaf^orcaabia  ei  ii  ottfimt  by  ta*  iwcA  provtatfi  tm  M  w>»fl»N 
nafiactnitwrmotAi^tbWingmarimm  (ntMNoiitM«or<al 
ma  aM  my  mian  w  borw  danfifiaO^  Ham  2  of  Saceon  i  of  Ifia  Awftcibon  ry 
cQi>gn«fofmtiHo«  ^  yoM  and  yours  mu'\tfioLandara^aftyom«roMaraf  ma  iMa 

t  am  ani<i««  to  oaHtrtvntt  unoif  ifia  Highr  Etfueibon  1^  m 
imanoaa  ana  •({  raguiaiio^  h  oisa'  'a  rKtn«  a  Offarmant  i  lAbit  raowati  ma  MftnrvRi 
1-'^  provioi  you  mtn  ai  aoniT>anirion  rtgvJK  to  aitWAn  my  a-jgibitity  i  tinoawa-'^d  mi!  i 
mutt  notify  yov  tr^  (Wit<<yi  aaliVi'tg  m«  lo  mo  Offtmant  no  lonoaf  aniTl  lit 
^{-^»r  tot  2  ct\imtn]  «a  b«  dtwtrw^e  by  tha  •^lotmit^n  n-gMtgntto  •»  04  Apptcarton 
BooMf 

IXi  Rapaymant.  i  «ia  wj  ly  twa  an^ccti  du«  on  mn  Piem4ao'v  Mne  « 
Vf'KCK  miti^imanu  «stn  mtatast  on  v>i  l;r^M>c  aaiaxa  from  &»  owa  data  01  mit  Ptytm- 
Wf  Hofa  unti  if»a  w  •»  pijfl  rf)  fu"  >  ita  rtoay  mij  loan  ow  a  taMymnt  parM  mat 
ganafatv  tatu  at  i«a&!  5  yeart  bet  nc  tioti  nvan  10  ytart  Howtvar  rV«tioim]  tioaA«n( 
19      tu*af  10PY 

^  «  flunng  w  gta**  panM  I  raoviit  I  trvoTff  tapayfnru  pafioa  ma  lenoat  may 
arini  ma  1  tnoitff  pat«c 

c  Tt\a  ivuar  may  ta^tfua  a  lapiymrt  pa/AO  tnonar  man  s  yaam  tt  mit  4 '>ae*a«aA 
to  tnai^ft  \M\  Ounng  lacn  rta'  ot  ma  rioaymni  tmtoc  1  —  Of  (f  bom  my  ipouaa  av  1 
nava  GSi  PLUS  V  SIS  pte^ram  loant  otrtjtaioofi  —  pay  towarfl  prmcw  v< 
imtrasi  I!  if  as!  S600  o«  ma  unoaio  oi'jtfa  of  a)<     ioins  (oVi  'n^a  rtiti  vtKfifw  ■» 

^,Jli  *°'  PW^s^"^'  oi  my  paymr>a  aunng  any  ptnoo  oaaerbao  wnor 
OE»tftwhT  m  IM  Promiitaiy  ho*(  01  if  tr^  Linoar  gtimt  forUaiaxa  moia 
,  p»no«  •«  ngi  bt  -vutfad  if>  ih*  jr>d  lO-yait  panooi  tna'ttionifl  abova 
Ttw  oanK4jUf  tatms  and  conM-ont  of  tapaymtnt  mat  appfy  to  m^  loan  «rH  oa  sat  form  <fl  a 
laMtita  pocvtrtant.  oosn  at  fapaymam  Knaduta  mat  Lanoar  «th  ptoinda  to  ma 
nojmauymrbDoramirapiymantpwMbasins  tturmariMamnmatanaafmaygramma 
a  fofbaaianca  fo>  ma  ptitpcM  of  at^gM^  ttt  (nit  paytnani  san  of  l^a  loan  wm  amy  soani 
ifiactaa  o^  my  tapaymant  Kfma-jH 

X.  Prapaymant.  imjyrmy^eMAandt^iretApana'nip^Kayafioranw&anof 
me  t^ncifi  Of  kcfL>to  mtanti  of  m^s  >oan  r  atty  i>na  tn  do  ao  •  wti  ta  rtitM  to  a  tiUia 
of  my  u'taamad  trntrnt  nii  1  have  pk( 

XI.  Cradft  Buraau  NOtiflCatlOfl.  >niofmaTtorconeam<.tgtn4amowttoi 
iHi*  low  ar»a  iti  lapayn^M     oa  riponatf  to  ona  e*  mo/i  cred-i  buraaw  ofg^vatwns 

It '  oafiutt  o»  pvit  >oan     «n«r  vtor  or  guiraniot     afu  tapon     ddiu-t  to  cr(4>t 
bg'ML  wgamtationt 

TM  rr^  hg^vfcantiy  ind  affviruty  tfiact  my  abiiity  to  oMam  omaf  cnot  I 
Tr^i  itnMr  rioKnr  v  guarrioi  must  -Wit*  ma  i>  ^aasi  30  «ay»  ">  acvanea  mr  ^vmxbon  i 
about  tne  fitttun  vii  ;>«  d4c»u<}  to  craM  t^ituv  or  gani/at'Oni  ^-k«u  t  tntat  iflio  'niymtot 
on  trx  «an  vtrun  30  oayf  | 
'V  <andar  mutt  pioyid*  a  'irnvf  fesoow  10  a  '(Oimt  trom  any  cr*d<t  buraau  vw><iK<o^  1 
rtflirOing  ob,«W»l  '  '"■QM  'as«  ^fl"      JfganiMtcn  anc  cairx^nwt  ol  tnto»mai<in  ! 


Borrowar  Cartification 

i  dada/a  unow  panaiy  of  oerMf  u'^dt'  ma  >m  of  ma  tinitad  Starts  of  Amarca  r^ai  ma 
KMmg  is  trua  and  tiorrtct  '  maborio»«r  ctibfy  ttva^  t^a  mionnat^r  e«n|ji<^  n  $«ciKn 
I  of  M  appbcafion  >t  trut  oompwa  and  correct  fo  tna  bast  of  my  tnowvtfgf  mg  b«t4{  ly:  <> 
ma#a  m  ^aod  faflu  1  f>a»i6y  agmomt  tha  ict«o<  w  pay  to  ma  lanoa'  iAy  »ituna  «f»icn  may 
bt  fl«a  ma  up  to  tfia  amount  of  itui  loan  » t\ii9m  Vivwt  my  iCw  mat  1  may  anana  to 
mm  10  ti^  lanfrng  inamui«A  lubtaouani  >«(dat  guvanuf  u  S  Dauttnvnt  ot  Eou 
caoon  01  m*r  iga«.  any  ra^iaatod  >ilotmation  p«ft<naffl  (0  ma  toan  la  g  amownan; 
«vMmaMiiatuicuninta«*iaa)  ic«ftifyiT«tmaprocngaofitTyioanfflMaaBanavrtof 
m  appiiGiOMt ««  ba  utM  iB<  aduoMnai  axpanm  tot  ma  torn  wiod  cowad  s  ttM 
ippi«at«nrmaicnoo<n«ma0inSacfiOflii  i«ndt(fw«mit)muff>mffladiat8%raoa>afty 
Ml  tttff  I  raeaiM  MfMlt  cawiof  r«Monafity  t«  anntuM  10  maaong  my  •ovcafiona'  ei 
PinaaftMMKatmeanoirtfiaiieMafwmaioafipafiodttttadiRntmH  icsrtfymat 
•  mi  total  amount  of  loant  r«c*Yad  undot*  m«  Cuaraniaad  Studari  Lo*^  Program  t<m  >v  Pii> 
j  B  1^1  u  amandad  «4  noi  uc«td  tna  anowaM  maimumt  >  ^rmtr  cvuN  ma? ' 
do  not  no«  CM  a  rafvno  on  1      Grant  fryrd  ScnotirtNp  Sup^ttmc^U  Gra:i!  v  SUK 


SlijOtm  iveTtw  G»  jfiT  a-v;  im  101  no*  f  oa'iy^  o''  a  f^rwis  Loan  Pfog'S^^  ttp/ma^  caned 
Hjctonat  D<rKi  StbCfi*  loiii  I  Gufa'twd  Siudmt  ^oan  or  1  faoarairy  ifiiuiio  srudant 
Loan  0'  a  ^LUS  A;AS  SiS  Oil  or  tr  C»^tu^ii  Loan  or  I  ''.o>W)«i&a7.on  lOlft  uAtat 
r  Ott»ninM  ind^aTaO  m  tt*m  12  ot  tTkj  A{)pl<a^on  t  turma*  lumoma  my  Landlf  10 
'iiwa  I  cntci  ccvirtng  ma  proeaads  01  m^  «an  in  >  di  or  in  pan  nwa  payabta  to  nv  01  it 
^  itnsf  I  otnion  lOiflry  o4ya&>f  to  "*f  ar  SN  wnoo'  ai'C  srt »  »a  ienoo»  namaa  ^ 

SKton  II 

'  trM  ttuom*  Oorio«*r  unOKltano  tn£t  •  mQ  racvvi  a  Hotci  of  LMn  Guanntol  W4 
O'tooiv'^  Statmarti  iha^  <daniif)aa  my  w  amount  lu  datamiirvd  by  ma  lm^i  im  tM 
anv^nts  discruriamant  datfi  gracs  prod  miattit  iti  ano  M  savom  <  M  a&idm 

Ofyiowt'  undeisia^  and      mat  it  me  information  o"  tna  HaM  of  Loan  Giiaranfaa  vtd 
Ouio&i.ie  suia^t  coof'<cu  vin  ma  iA^mat«n  on  ma  Apo^caficn  mo  Proffvtiory  Hott 
^ntDfmjtoA  0"  tn«  Sot-ca  o'  Lom  Gu4>an>M  ind  Oise*oii<n  SOMMnt  appi4i 


i 
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Staffbrd  Loan 

Application  &  Promissory  Note 


Georgia 


Student  Finance  Commission 

SerAngCkoTgia'sFuturr 


o 
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dBQBQIA  OTAffOBD  LOAM  APPLtCATMMi  PWQCgminEft 


Mm  Vbu  Apply 


t  tfw  nwneW  AM  OMm  •!  ttw  iohOQl  you  plin  to 
I  Id  mm  ifcom  ■■  o«wf  poiifcli  Ikmntm  m  pro- 
gym.  You  iNMjM  iw<y  for  otfwr  fcwnglil  rtd  btloft 

tanoWtMpragnm.  MoriirtoihewyourllnMlilnMd 
>Br  ■  tlillwtf  tews  you  bo  toqufcid  lo  comp^m  i  ntd 
Mi^^ili  fonn.  ConlMl  ttw  Mhooi  lo  dolinnlno  wNott  totm 


lo  oooopHtf  Of  prtHtTod  to  piopwod  lo  prooont  your 
moemo  Iw  tomo  and  pooo»i>  your  poronti'  Inoomo  tax 
fomo.  HmiytikotoworolvMokotorttwfermloboproc- 

mm^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  —  ^aA.        —  — 

^NNi  OTP  ^Jpiy  wM  ffl  BBWlOtL 

Hm  tp  Apply  for  a  •taffotti  Lean 

Tliio  boolM  ooniM  impoftani  MbmoOon  on  tho 
toin  pfoorom  at  Ml  10  ttw  inoiruottono  for  eempMing  tho 
iiylortion.  IMlhiiOooMttboteroootnplolhettwmK- 
eMen,«ndlhmo«wlt«o^youri«oe«^  LooMoopwttoipot' 
inQlondor«4)oioiiiOHnolonMfco»iotoinioyou,  YouohouM 
oMc  on  «iy  odcMonol  roqulPimontt,  ouoh  M  roqMM 
•ndofoor.  If  you  tfonl  ooioct  o  tondir,  your  aohool  oonnot 
toiwoitf  your  oppOoMon  lo  Iho  lofMlor  ond  w«  thorofero 
folum  K  lo  you. 

Itewtfplu— aprtprtntecUppNoatlont 

1.  Nyouraoilvoopro-pfMidapplecllonfPomlhoidioolor 
QHiAC.ttiomoorayouroohoolloportle^poiHnolnQHCAC'0 


olocoronloipplieollonpitiBiio,  Tbfoughthlomoiho,your 
■ppaflj<jGfiwMboptooiiOidmo>oqulcWy.  VortfythoittM 
pvv'pfMod  Monndboi)  In  tho  boffowor  ooctlon  lo  oornoci 
Tbon  oompMo  «)d  olon  tho  appllQob^ 
iniauoliono  oont  wNh  It 

t.  Your  laidir  «■  oompiolo  Sootlon  HI  o«  tho  AppNctflon  A 
PnmiMonf  Nolo  vid  oond  It  to  Q»«AC  for  prooMne. 

3.  QHCACoiEoovowOloburNmontAoomoryourlondirwM 
•ond  your  loon  ohookolo  your  oohool.  Ifyouorootton^ 
ino  0  fOfUgn  oohool  yourlondir  wM  ghrt  Iho  loon  dwek 
diroctlytoyou. 

How  do  I  apply  If  I  do  not  raMlv*  a 
iNHiiau  appifoapofiT 

1 .  DiMi  tho  ontko  AppNooten  A  PromlOMry  Noto  from  th« 
oonlor  o«  tho  booWol,  hoipInQ  01  porta  tootthw- oi  t  oot. 
CompMi  Soctlon  I,  foOowrinB  tho  inotruetlono  In  thio  boo«(- 
M.  BoiuroloontwtraiquMttono. 

2!  Ttfco  or  moN  01  ooptoo  et  tho  AppNoMon  0  PromiNory 
NotolottwRnonoMAMOfflooalyouroclwol.  Tbotohool 
WW  oomplolo  OoctlunHind  dotom»o  your  loon  oMglbllWy. 

3.  Tho  ooteol  wN  oMwr  rolum  tht  form  to  you  or  oond  it  to 
your  londtr  for  piooooilf^ 

>«.  QHCACMEocroorDiobufOOfnontAointoryourlonOorwIH 
tondyourloonchoofcotoyouroohool.  Ifyouaroottmdlng 
0  fofilpi  oohool  your  tmdor  wW  givo  tho  loon  ehocfc 
dbootVtoyou. 


OTAWrrmP  LOAM  PWOQWAM  liiPQRMATiQii 


WlMllaailafMUant 


AOMihidfcaii  l^numS  Cliai»mo<l  itoJmi  luoiii  lo  plow- 
Igowot  octeiPllond  >ooa>  outhoifcod  by  »io  Ndw#  «d 
oppoonwioniiloh^pMidiiilOfiioMttiooooiiof  Mohir 
Nioii  nvoug)  ttw  OoMfii  aMM  Loin  Prognm, 
osv  n^OT  piifviy  Dy  oommonv  londoia  MMRuOono 
1  iMllMlonOi  ofodR  unlonOi  ond  Mo  Inour* 


■^p^  wwowwn  MMonnoo  vOfpovanon 

tCM«»c^>iMiij<Bi  oMiwoiwaiiato^ 

iwgti^adwlHi<it>OtoOootfi>o<fcioiionoiioonptopoww> 
gtgjegiWHlooi  iwouwd  »o  boitowoi'o  wp^wint 
1^  M IMMO  Ml  M  Mw  lo  praloolod  Ikom  looo  in  lh> 
«vM«o9aM^pomaMnlondlololdMb«^.ba^knJpley.or 

loftKor  


lUonr 

tomNyou: 


WhatoaifMaf^ 

Youaooliaioltaro 
•  omoU 


or  0  non^^Olnn  o4)o  con  provfdo  ovi- 


OM  oooo^od  tor  onrolMont  or  OMQlod  ol  I 


flt  0  portMpoino  oohool  m  0  praonm  loodhg  to  0  dioroo 
orooillOoon,orfiodlnQtooprnloooionoiofodonUoloroor- 
tMoMon  ftom  0  olaK  fNft  to  fioquM  ter  ofT^toynwit  00 


or  owonroOod  for  not  >onoirthonoM»o>^»montti  ported 
m  0  oouroo  ol  oludy  «Moh  hoi  boon  Oolofmlnod  m 
noooooonf  lor  onolmont  In  0  doproo  or  oortNlooli  pr^ 


oouroo  gloiu^foeeofdl^ 

Miaaory  fOQiaofliofao;  Inno  ootMM  toqukomonli  ur»" 
dor  a>o  aHooINo  aoiKteo  Aot  noc  wioiy  lo  loooM  On^ 
eW  oW;  ond  loanr  awn  dmboinD  ira  not  OMVtng  m  «i 


howo  boon  drtaiflOiod  iH^blo  or  fciolpWo  lor  0  Ml  Owit 
ond,  N  oliMOi  hMw  fM  a>  oppOooMon  fortho  aroM; 

hitfo  not  dMM  on  on  oduoodonoi  loon  «)d  eiM  no 
raundonon 


wootol  oMf  OaHmd  oMMy  roqulfomonti  prooorlbod 
^laoMjho  tlwo  your  loon  opplooaonlopfqooiiid.»<d 
not  ofeoa^  borrowod  #10  (nvdntum  omount  fho  Om- 
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Whflt  999  F9d#firt  IntvfMt  bwMfltsT 

Nyou  QUiii^  for  Fwtord  InlimI  bifMlllV)  K  frtomt  thM  tho 
Ffdorai  Qovtrivnint  P^fV  hi^i'iit  ckii  to  tho  lintfor  on 
your  bohiN  whM  you  trt  in  tchool,  Mno  your  gnwo  pihod 
^  ^  ^.!?  yjj^^y^  bOQintOfyytht  lotn,  iiyi  ttm 
duffnQ  cortiin  poftodii  ciMod  dtftnTMntti  wtion  npiymint 
tonelroquirid. 


What  iMdm  parHoipirt* 
in  Mm  Stafford  loan  proQramt 
Mwy  binkSi  ttvlnQi  inttltutkMti  of%0rt  unlono,  md  Nfo  ln« 
!?!f??yj^??R?!l!?y_P*'^*^*^  in  tho  mitoffd  tean  proymi. 
PatMpilinQ  londtri  ffufco  low  in  soooniinoo  wtth  pro- 
gram poHotoovidthairovim  landing  cdtoHt,  YouahouWfVit 
appty  to  a  landino  inaMutlon  wtth  whom  you  or  your 
doaabua<naaa.oftoano<harlar<darinyoorhocnaarta.  Hyou 
at  iMiMa  to  find  a  iondar  wWnQ  to  maka  tha  loan  to  you, 
oonteet  tha  aohool  PmanoW  AM  omoa,  or  QHCAC  at  tha 
numbaronthabMkc*tMabooklat  You  may  alao  contact  tha 
Qaorgia  Studant  Rnanea  Authority  (QSFA),  a  participating 
l«idar,at(404)4»'844t. 

In  addition  to  ragular  Stafford  loana.  Q8f  A  makaa  aarvtoa- 
canoalabla  loans  ftom  Stata  approprlatad  funda  to  ahidanta 
maoma  haatth  and  taachlng  iwda  wtth  critical  paraonnal 
ahortaoaa.  HyouPaca<vaaafvtea><ancalibla  loan,  you  may 
npay  It  l)y  your  amptoymant  in  QaorgI*  intha  particulv  fMd 
for  wt4oh  you  oMalnad  tha  loan.  QSFA  alio  m^aarvlco- 
emoalabla  loana  to  niamOara  of  tha  Qaorgia  National  Guard. 
Plaaao  nofia  thai  approved  fMda  of  ahidy  and  af-glfaitlty  ro- 
Oulramanta  aro  aubjact  to  changa.  For  furthar  intamnatlon 
contact  tha  nnanelal  Aid  OfAoa  at  your  achool  or  QSFA . 


What  U  tha  application  daadllnat 

QHeAC  WW  piooaaa  toan  appNcatlona  throughout  tha  yMv, 
but  WILL  NOT  PnoCESS  appUeabona  raoalvad  aftor  tha  hMt 
day  of  lha  month  praoadmgthaMmonth  of  tha  loan  parted. 
For  axampla,  If  tha  loan  parlod  anda  in  Juna,  tha  application 
must  ba  raoalvad  Ijy  QHCAC  by  May  31  Your  landar  may 
hava  aarnar  datdHnaa  tor  acoaptmg  S^.ffbrd  loM  ^splku- 
tiona. 


How  much  can  I  borrow? 

Your  loan  cannot  axoaad  tha  ooat  of  your  aducatlon  laaa  «iy 
financial  aid  and  your  famVy'a  axpactad  contribution.  Tha 
maximum  loan  amounto  iN9piy  to  tha  arrtiri  Stafford  loan  pro- 
gram, if  you  moalva  loana  from  mora  than  ona  landar.  malta 
aura  that  aaeh  landar  ia  awara  of  aN  your  othar  Stafford  lowtt. 

LOANUMTB 

Firal  two  yaara  of  undargraduata 

oivoeaMonal program  $  t,etS*  paryoar 
Himainlrtg  yaara  of 

undargndua^  program  0  4.000  pary«ar 

Cumutotlva  Umit  OIT^SO 

*Vou  ara  not  aNglbla  for  a  Stafford  Iom  of  mora  thw  $2,625 
par  aeadamic  yaar  until  you  hava  Mjccaaafully  complftad  the 


firal  two  aeadamie  yaan  of  atudy,  ragardiaaa  of  tha  actual 
langth  of  bma  H  taMa  to  oomptato  your  antira  progrMTi. 

OmduaMNalaaatoMl  aaidawta 

Anyyaarofgraduatt^ 

profaaaonal  atudy  •  7,iOO  paryav 

Cumutatfva  Umit  aM,rao« 

*ff  you  ara  a  gnduata  or  profaaalonal  atudant,  you  may 
borrow  up  to  a  cumulottva  maximum  amount  of  $54,780, 
mdudlng  loana  raoafvad  for  atudy  at  tha  undargraduato  laval. 
Tha  cumuMMva  Nmha  of  both  your  undc  vtduata  and  gradu* 
ato/profaaalonal  atudlaa  iiao  Induda  any  portion  of  a  Con> 
aoNdatad  Loan  that  waa  uaad  to  rapay  your  Stafford,  PLUS, 
orSLStoan. 


How  much  will  I  pay  In  Intoraat  and  faaa? 

Tha  mtaraat  rato  chargad  on  a  maftord  loan  la  6%  for  naw 
borrowara  through  tha  fhtt  tour  yaara  of  rapaymant,  and  1 0% 
tharaaftar.  Hyoubonowadprayfoualyataapaolftcrataand 
hava  an  outatanding  balanoa  on  a  Stafford  loan,  you  oontmua 
tobonowttthaaamarato.  (Your  landar  may  raquiiadocu- 
mantaUon  of  auch  a  balanoa.)  flamambar,  tha  Fadarai  gov- 
ammant  paya  tha  kitaraat  whHa  you  ara  anroNad  on  at  laait 
a  half 'tima  baala  and  alao  during  tha  graoa  pariod  aftar  you 
laava  achod. 

QHEAC  chargaa  a  guarantaa  toa  to  Inaura  your  loan.  An 
ortglnatton  faa  la  chargad  by  tha  Fadarai  govammant  to 
raduca  tta  coat  of  adminiataring  tha  StaTford  loan  program. 
Tha  amount  arM  rato  of  thaaa  faaa  wM  ba  atatad  on  your  Lorn 
QuarantaaandDMoauruStatamantanddaductad  propor- 
tlonataly  from  your  loan  procaada. 


What  U  a  PromlMoiy  NotoT 

Whan  you  complata  tha  AppNcatlon,  you  alao  complato  tha 
Pronrtlaaory  Note.  Tha  Promlaaory  Noto  la  your  promlaa  to 
pay  tha  ha  amount  of  tha  loan  pkM  mtaraat.  Itiathalaga 
documant  that  daaoribaa  tha  tanna  of  your  loan,  mcfodmo  tha 
intaraat  rata  you  wM  pay  and  you  muat  bagin  rapay- 
mant  Raad  tha  antlraPromlaaofy  Note  carafuKybafora  you 
aign  tha  Promiaa  to  Pay  aactlon. 

What  hi  tha  Loan  Quarantaa 
and  Dltcloaura  ttatamantt 

Whan  your  loan  ia  guarantaad,  QHEAC  laauaa  a  Loan  Guar- 
antaa and  Dfaeloaura  SUrtamam  to  you,  tha  achool,  and  your 
landar.  Thia  atatamant  idantiftoa  tha  tarma  of  your  loan, 
irtckiding! 

•  tha  total  amount  giwantaad; 

•  tha  total  amount  of  loan  procaada; 

•  tha  aatlmatod  banamtttal  daia{a)  of  your  loan  chack(a]. 

•  tha  rato  and  amount  of  guvantaa  fa«  that  fa  dtductad 
from  your  loan: 

•  tharatoarMlamoumofthaoriglnatk).  itHithatlidaJuctad 
from  your  loan; 

•  ttM  intaraat  rato  on  your  loan; 

•  an  aatimato  of  your  total  borrowmg  to  data  on  StAtford, 
PLUS,  SLS.  and  OonaoKdatlon  town:  and 

•  tha  raaaon  for  raductlon  of  tha  loan  amount  approved  by 
your  landar,  tf  appHcabla. 
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Hew  win  1 9«t  my  loan  ehaokr 

intentitlten  aboul  your  lo«i't  dltbMft^^ 

your  Lx>«  QumAis  tnd  DiMiOMjr*  atatwMitL  8tiftofd 

low  tw  iwjillply  dIrtureKl  and  Iho  ohMto  m«to 

HjpMcgMon,  unmo  you  tn  attindino  a  toolBP 

MO  Mfil  in  aooofdinoo  wMh  ttit  dtoburawnim  Mlwhte  WW 

•ohoolhMMMMwd,  FoMltwprQNbiliyourohoekM 

ftom»TMnaa>tho»ohorto««y»in30dtytb»»oriiclioo< 

•M.  NyourtoailicflMMdlhreughVioQHCACEaoro^ 

Oli*»mm«it  Sytlwn,  your 

pfDOMdilethiQHMEMfowAooount  QHEACwNtfNn 
•«)d  your  low  ehicfcW  to  your  •ohool  toooidlnQ  10  thj 
«mattddiibuf»wntmae»yMotho^ 


You  mutl  oonM  tho  nninoW  AM  Offlot  to  mdk*  mn9»- 
rMmttoi«oi«voyourlo«)ol.Mk.  Tbatc#»olw«rwjul«th«l 
you  oomo  in  to  iign  «w  olmdcM  and  apply  tho  monoy  to  any 
unpM  iohool  Mto.  If  you  dwWo  you  MM  your  loar. 
cmM  or  N  you  ohanot  aohoolB,  notfy  your  Mir  Nnmt- 
dMy  «id  do  not  aeoapt  your  loin  etiodL 

Whan  doaa  ra|»aymant  bagln? 

You  THJit  boom  rapaymant  artir  your  graoo  pwtod  haa  ax- 
pM.  Tho  graoa  p«tod  bogma  wtMn  you  gnMi.  ia«w 
•clioolordropbilowhiir'tlmoatudtoa.nyoui«<imtOiehool 
w  «  laaM  a  M-ttmo  itud«m  bttora  tha  gnoa  p«fed 
Aptraa.  you  (ililn  ttw  Ml  gm  pwlod  whan  you  laayi 
Mhoolao*t  Thalanglho«yourgmojp«todiiihownon 
your       OuMntaa  and  Piaoloiuro  8IMn«it 

lOOT  patymifit  la  t60  por  month  deOO  por  yMr). 
ARhough  npaymam  la  nonniiy  mKia  ovar  a  Ho  KHfaar 
ported,  your  landar  la  not  r*quif«J  to  g»va  you  mora  than  5 
yoM.Mdomotgivoyoumof«ttwn10yMn,tor«pay.  Tho 
vmnt  of  your  monthly  pcymant  w«  dapand  upon  your  lotil 
ouMMdIng  batanoo.  N  you  and  your  apouoo  bettt  hM  ■ 
Stiffbfd,  PtJJe^  Of  Coniolldabon  loan,  yota  ogmbfc»id 
mWmum  oaymwit  murt  bo  it  liiil  180  par  montWtiOO  pif 
yi«r.  For  addWenal  mtonnolten  on  rapaymint  tinno,  raid 
lha  iictton -l^apaymant  In  Inatrtinfiartt- In  your  Proml^ 

Nota* 


your  Loan  Ouarwitat  and  DIteloiufa  Stttamant.  Dining  a 
difMmant  parted,  intiffatoonthxiaa  to  accnia  on  tha  loan.  K 
you  ter  Fadaral  intarait  banaflta  whan  you  git  tha 
tovi,  tha  Padwal  Qovtmmant  wM  aiao  pay  tha  Intiraat  durtng 
Miyditafmintpartodiyoumiyuaa.  In  ordar  to  raoatva  a 
difinnint.  you  muit  raquatt  it  by  comptetteg  a  tomi  ob- 
t^iad  from  your  tendar  for  thto  purpoaa,  and  pcovlda  your 
landir  wNh  M  documantatlon  raqulrad  to  aitab»ih  your 


Hira  art  aoma  aatlnwtod 

Stafford  loan,  wHh  tha  maxlmun 


paymanti  on  an  8% 
tarmoflOyain. 


$  5,000 
10,000 
18,000 
20.000 
28.000 


S  60 

121 
182 
243 
303 


In  cart^  Mtuatloni,  rapaymam  may  ba  dileyad  by  a  procaii 
known  oi  foibawoa.  Tha  Promteaoiy  No«a  Hata  thoaa 
oireumitMKaa  for  which  a  f otbaarinca  may  ba  grwttad  by 
youriandar. 

Am  I  atlglbla  to  dafar  rapaymant? 

Altar  tha  lapaymant  pariod  bagtea,  you  may  ba  aUgtjte  to 
<te#ar  prtndprt  paymafrt  te  oartiln  iltuabooi  WwTtJfted  on 


What  If  my  loan  la  sold  or  tarvlcad 
by  anothar  company? 

YOtf  tendar  haithraaopttenf  for  handUog  your  loan.  Thay 
may: 

•  kaap  tha  toan  «id  daal  dkactfy  wtth  you  untu  tha  tean  (i 

«  Em^  iSwtoJvt,  but  hira  a  company  (aarvk^r)  to  dial  (Srict^ 
with  you  on  thair  bihair.  untH  tha  loan  !s  paM  In  fuM;  or 

•  ail  yoiv  \am  to  .wothar  tendar  or  Moondary  martiat, 
whteh  may  Nra  •  company  (ianrtearl  to  daal  dbactly  with 
you  untX  your  loan  li  paid  in  fuM. 

If  your  loiw  H  aold  or  tianafanad  to  anothar  company,  kaap 
m contact wNhthahddar or ianrtcar of thatean.  YouwUlba 
notffladHyourlowtltioldortranaftnad.  !f  thft  happans, 
teMow  tha  inttnictloni  you  racalva. 

How  do  I  avoid  dafauttt 

Whan  you  oontptete  tha  AppHcatten  &  PRNnteaofy  Nota.  you 
M^iplyteg  for  a  Stafford  loan  whtehyaumuatfwpay.  Do 
not  borrow  mora  than  you  naid.  ijoana  aia  obNgattena  that 
muitbarapM  You cmot Ignora tM faaponaibiUty.  Evan 
Kyou  drop  out  of  aohool,  cannot  flndajob,  or  aiadteaattefted 
with  tha  aducabon  that  you  racalva.  you  muat  atM  rapay  your 
aduoabonal  te«i  daWi  that  you  Incur  whHa  you  aia  m  achool. 

Rmmbir,  If  you  do  not  maat  your  obNgatton  to  rapay  your 
tovi,  you  wM  ba  m  dafaiM,  and  QHEAC  WW  puTiua  coltectten 
ofyourtoantothafblaxtantofthatew.  Tha  conaaquancaa 
ol  die«*  «a  aarteufc  If  you  fan  to  rapay  your  loan,  you  may. 

•  toaa  your  FadarH  and/or  Stata  tax  rtfund; 

•  baauadbyOHEAC: 

•  dvnaga  your  cradK  rating  for  otf)ar  loant  (cradtt  cards, 
homa,  and  automobHa  purehaaat); 

•  hava  to  daal  with  a  private  coOacttenagancy; 

•  toaapwiofyourwagaaoraaterytopayyourtean; 

•  ba  pravantad  ftam  aaWng  any  tend  or  paraonat  proparty 
you  own  untfl  tha  tean  te  repaid;  and 

•  teaa  yaur  iMitellty  for  ftwthf  radaral  ftnanctel  aid. 

If  you  naad  mora  Wofmatton  on  dabt  managMnant.  chack 
with  tha  FkwwM  Ate  Otftea  at  your  ichool  or  contact  QHEAC 
at  tha  numbv  on  tha  back  of  thte  booktet 


CAimONt  Tha 
ta 


and  condtttona  of  a  Stafford  loan 
at  any  tima.   To  datarmlna 
raoantly  baan  mada  In  lowi 
Intaraat  rataa.  ato.,  you  may 
landar,  aohool  Financial  AM  Offtea, 


orONIAC 
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HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THE  APPLICATION  i 


R«*d  th«  •ntlra  booKM  btfor*  compMttnQ  tho  AppUc«tK>n  & 
PfomiMory  Nott.  Typ«  or  print  using  ball  pomt  pen.  Pross 
firmly;  you  aro  making  fiva  copte. 


8CCTI0N  I  -  BOmOWER 

ntM  1:  iOCULSICUMTYNUMMII.  Entar  your  social 
saeurfly  numbar.  Any  appUcatton  submlttto 
wtttwut  a  Soda!  Sacurfty  Number  will  be  m- 
turned. 

rriM4:  PVmiUNINT  ADOMtt.  Entar  your  perma- 
nent home  addvaaa.  Do  not  usa  a  temporaiy 
school  or  mWtary  addrasa.  Usa  the  standard 
two-latter  abbreviation  for  your  atate  (e.g., 
Qeorgia-QA). 

rriM7:  CimiNiHmtTATUS.  Chacfc''A''lfyouarea 
U.S.  Citizen  or  U.S.  National.  Ct>eck  "B*  and 
WTtte  in  your  Allen  Reglstrstlon  Number  If  you  are 
one  of  the  following: 

•  U.S.  permanem  reakfent,  and  you  have  en 
Allen  Registration  Receipt  Card  (1-151  or  I- 
651). 

•  other  eligible  vion-cmzen  with  a  Department 
Record  (1-94)  from  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
NatursNxation  Service  showing  any  one  of  the 
following  deaignatlons:  (1)  -Refugee.'  (2) 
-Asylum  Qrwrtad,'  (3)  "Indefinite  earoto-  mvJJ 
or  -Humanitailan  Parole,"  or  (4)  -Cuban-Hai- 
tian Entrant.- 

•  other  eligible  non-citizen  with  a  Temporary 
Resident  Card  0-6M). 

If  you  cannot  check  "A"  or  -B,"  you  must  check 
-C-  If  you  wa  in  the  U.S.  on  «i  F1  or  F2  student 
visa  ONLY,  a  J1  or  J2  exchange  visitor  visa 
ONLY,  or  a  Q  sartea  visa  ONLY  (peftakiing  to 
international  organizations),  you  must  check  -C 
n  you  check  -C*  see  your  Ftnanda)  Aid  Admin- 
letrator. 

nVMS:  QtFAUUOMLY.  Do  net  write  anything  In  this 
section. 

ITtMS:  DIFAULT  BTATUt.  Check -yes- H  you  have 
ever  defaulted  on  e  Staff ord  Loan  (formerly  Quar- 
Mitaed  Student  Loan).  FederaHy  msurad  Stu- 
dent LoM  (FISL),  Perkins  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  (NDSL),  PLUS/8L8  Loan.  Consolida- 
tion Loan  or  Income  Contingent  Loan.  It  you 
mwer  -Vee,-  you  mutt  witta  the  detaUs  on  a 
aaparate  sheet  «Kj  attach  it  to  the  application,  if 
you  have  pM  thedefauited  loan  m  fuH.  you  must 
attach  documentation. 

rriMIO;  ENnOlUMMTtTATUt.  Indk^  your  intended 
enrollment  status  during  the  loan  period.  Ifyour 
enrollment  atatua  la  leas  than  half-time.  you  are 
not  eligibie  for  a  loan. 

rriMII:  LOANNMOD.  Enterthebaglnnlng«KjendinQ 
datee  of  the  academic  period  you  want  this  loan 
to  cover.  TY>e  academic  period  must  be  for  con - 


tInMOUS  achod  terms  and  cannot  exceed  12 
monttta. 

rriM  It:  ANTietPATIO  OUADUATION  date.  Enter 
the  data  you  expect  to  complata  the  program  in 
wt>lch  you  are  currsr.tty  enrolled  at  the  school  tn 
Section  it.  The  data  must  not  be  eartler  than  the 
ending  date  of  the  loan  parted  m  ITEM  11 .  t 

rriM  19:  MQUitTtO  LOAN  AMOUNT.  Enter  the  mini- 
mum amount  that  you  will  need  to  pay  your  edu- 
catlonal  expenses. 

rrCM  14:  OTNIR IDUCATIONAL  LOANS.  Check  -Yes" 
(f  you  have  other  educationa]  k>an  debts,  and 
enter  the  amount  currentty  ouUtanding  on  tt>ose 
loans. 

rriM  15:  INTtimtTRATf »  Enter  the  Interest  rate  of  your 
moat  recent  SUffordloanlfyouhavaone.  tfyour 
Interest  rate  la  8%  through  the  fourth  year  of  your 
repayment  period  and  10%  thereafter,  enter  8/ 
10.  If  you  have  never  had  a  Stafford  k>an  or  tf 
your  previous  Stafford  loan  Is  pakj  In  full,  enter 
NA  m  this  aactton. 

rrCM  16:  MraMNCIt.  Qlve  two  separate  names  and 
eddressaa  of  aduK  relatives  or  friends  who  would 
know  your  whereabouts  at  ati  times.  Enter  a 
parant  or  guardian  at  one  of  the  rsferences.  DO 

NOT  LIST  OTHER  STUDENTS. 

rriM  17;  ilNMRCNOICI.  Enter  the  name  and  address 
of  the  lender  who  wiHproceaa  this  loan.  Hyoudo 
not  complete  this  Hem.  your  school  cannot  send 
the  application  to  your  lender  and  wW  return  it  to 
you.  If  you  ars  unable  to  locate  e  lender  who  is 
willing  to  make  you  the  k>an.  contact  QHEAC  for 
asalstance. 

tTEM  ISA:  BOMNOWBR  SKMATURI.  Sign  your  fuH  legal 
name  on  the  Borrower  line.  USE  A  BALLPOINT 
PEN.  Press  firmly.  You  ars  signing  several  cop- 
ies. 


DO  NOT  MARK  THROUGH.  SCRATCH  OUT  OR  ALTER 
THE  PROMISSORY  NOTE  SECTION,  if  YOU  DO.  YOU 
MUST  COMPLETE  A  NEW  APPLICATION. 


mM  1W:  ■NDORMR.Hyourlenderrequifeeanendorver. 

the  endorser  must  also  sign  ^  Promissory 
Note  and  complete  the  endorser  infonnation. 

What  do  I  do  whon  I  havt 
complotod  tho  applleotlonT 

•  When  you  have  completed  the  rsmalnlngltame  In  Section 
1  of  a  pre-phnted  application  and  H  the  school  plans  to 
send  theform  directly  to  your  lender,  keep  Copy  D  for  your 
rw»rde.  Your  lender  wifl  sand  Copy  E  to  the  endoraer,  H 
applicabte. 

•  HyouhaveoompletedarsgutarappHcation.takeormaiiall 
copies  to  the  school  Ftn«Kiai  Aid  Office.  H  your  school 
returns  the  form  to  you.  keep  Copy  0  for  your  records  and 
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lak9  or  maU  tht  rtmiinh>o  copitt  to  your  Isnctor  for  pfx>c- 
mmg. 


WARNWOi  Do  not  ittonpl  to  comptato  tocttont  N  oc 
INi  Ttio  BppMcAtioo  ^yffl  not  b#  pfoo#o>#<|  If  you  hMo 


SBCnONIII:  LENDER 

R«v^  tho  AppNcatlon  A  Promissory  Noto  for  GOfnpM«n«M. 
Sines  thsProm<ssofyWoto>ssto9rtcloeumsnt,thof»quirBd 
tionatufM  mutt  bo  prtsom. 

rriM39:  LSNOtneOOt.  Emsr  your  ttsignod  Isndsr 
codo  rHNnbor. 

mm  34:  LOAN  AMIOUNT  AmOVtO.  Entorthslovt 
smountyouapprovo.  T?Mt  Amount  MUST  bo  ths 
Its  tor  of  ths  amount  ths  boiTowtr  roqussts  in 
ITEM  13.  or  ths  amount  shewn  m  ITEM  20,  and 
may  not  sxcosd  proftram  ntaxknumt. 


rrCM96:  MMUMiMgHTMlTWOP.  Ifyou  wlshtodis- 
bursa  ths  low  through  ths  QHEAC  Etorow  (Ms- 
buiismsm  Syttsm  (EDS),  chock -A."  QHEAC 
wW  mvoteo  you  for  ths  loan  procosdt  at  ths 
propsr  tkns.  Chsck  "B"  if  ths  low  it  not  to  bo 
disburtod  through  EOS.  You  mutt  maks  sach 
loan  chock  payabis  to  ths  borrowtr  and  tsnd  ths 
chock  to  ths  PtAMKlai  AM  Offtos  at  ths  school 
namsd  in  Soctlon  II.  Hthsborrowtritatttnding 
aforsigntctwol,  lond  ths  chsck  dlrsctly  to  him/ 
hsr.  Ths  loan  mutt  bs  d^tburtsd  in  accordancs 
with  ths  tchsduls  providsd  by  ths  school  in 
ITEM  25. 

mSMde:  moHWniM,  Ths  form  must  bs  t}vi>od  by  an 
authorteod  londlr>g  offtolal. 


MaN  Copy  ■  to  OMAC  for  proootslrtg  and  guarantso» 
Rataki  Copy  At  thooriflnali  for  your  fUsa.  Forward  Copy 
C  to  ths  ondofiar>  If  appUeabts. 


BORROWER'S  RiQHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


NOTieiTOMimOWM:  Wt  »Hwlm  tt»  y»Wor<  »ptH 
oatJon  A  Proniaaory  NotOi  you  aio  oorti^flng  tliat  you 
havo  paad  and  undowtand  your  foNowfng  rt^htt  and 
ratponalWUtloa  and  ttiat  you  undarttand  that  (awa 
govominf  tho  ttafford  Loan  Program  art  tubioet  to 
Changs  from  timo  to  tfmo. 


Borrower'g  Rightg 

1.  On  or  bsfors  ths  data  this  loan  it  ditburaad.  ths  Isndsr 
mutt  provMo  ms  with  a  copy  of  ths  complstsd  Loan 
Quarantts  and  Ditcloaurt  Stattmsnt.  Th«  Isndw  must 
rstum  ths  origM  Application  A  Promlatory  Nets  CNots') 
to  m*  whsn  I  havs  paid  ths  kwi  in  fuM. 

2.  t  am  not  rsquirsd  to  provkis  tacurfty  for  this  toan.  My 
isndsr  may  rtqitlrs,  howsvtr,  that  an  sndortsr  sign  my 
noto. 

3.  If  I  am  wilHng  but  financlaUy  unaMs  to  maka  paymsntt 
prstcrtbsd  by  my  Ropaymsnt  Schsduls,  I  may  rsqustt 
that  tt)s  isndsr  grtnt  ms  foibaarMKs; 

A.  for  a  ttmporary  period  during  which  I  make  no  pay- 
msnt; 

B.  of  an  f xttntion  of  tims  for  making  paymsntt;  or 

C.  wf>srtby  I  n^s  tmaHsr  paymsntt  ttw)  wsro  originalhr 
tchsdulsd. 

Ths  londsr  It  not  rtquirtd  to  approve  my  rsqusst. 


Bonowgr*t  RMpontlbilitits 

1.  imuttdstachandrstainths8om>wsrCopy(CopyU}ofths 
Application  A  PronUttory  Nots  aftsr  ccmplMing  it. 

2. 1  must  UM  cart  in  chootkig  a  school.  Each  school  mutt 
provkJs  a  protpoctivo  ttudsnt  with  kiformatkm  about  ttta 
■chool  and  Its  prograrrt.  lihooWeonaMsrthitlnfDmui- 
tton  eanfully  bafors  deciding  to  attsrwi  a  spscMc  school. 
I  undsnttfK)  thbt  ths  lender,  QHEAC,  and  the  U.S.  Qovsm- 


msnt  do  not  vouch  for  and  ars  not  rstpontlble  for  the 
quaKty  of  any  partk:lpatlng  school  or  itt  progrvnt. 

3. 1  undtrttand  that  the  proceedt  of  my  loan  may  be  used 
only  for  educational  purpotea  to  attend  tf)s  school  namsd 
and  for  ths  perfod  indicated  in  Sectkm  I)  of  my  loan 
appltoatien,  and  that  I  may  be  prosscutsd  undsr  the 
provMona  of  ths  U.S.  Criminal  Cods  if  f  use  thott  funds  for 
any  otftor  purpose. 

4.  I  mutt  notify  my  Isndsr  promptly,  in  writing,  if  any  of  the 
foUowing  evsntt  occur  tisfors  ths  k>an  it  repaid.  If  I: 

A.  fiN  to  snroK  at  least  half-tlms  in  school  for  ths  peitod  for 
whk:h  ths  loan  was  intsnded.  In  this  event,  I  must  repay 
the  k>an  in  hiN  immediately: 

6.  have  a  change  ki  name;  or 

C.  havs  a  change  kn  addrett. 


miVACY  ACT  NOTICE 

Ths  Privacy  Act  of  ig74  (5  U.S.C.  S52a)  rsqufret  that  an 
agsncy  provWe  tf>e  folkswtng  notice  to  each  Individup)  y  '^om 
it  atkt  to  tupply  mformatfon: 

1  The  authority  for  ooilsctktg  the  requettsd  kiformatkm  is 
Section  429(b)(2XA)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
aa  Mnandad  (20  U.8.C.  1078(bK2KA)).  and  Part  2  of  Artkiie 
7  of  Ch^Msr  3  of  Title  20  of  the  Offtelal  Code  of  Qeorgia 
(O.C.QX  20-3-200  at.  esq.),  as  amsndsd.  Appttcwtt  tro 
advissd  thai  partidpatton  ki  the  Stafford  k>an  program  is 
vokmtsry,  but  ths  rsquestsd  ktformation  It  necettary  for 
participatton  in  ttte  Stafford  program. 

2.  The  principal  purpotta  of  thit  information  art  m  fotiowtr 
to  verify  the  Mentity  of  the  appUcant:  to  dstfcnnfns  pro- 
gram ekgibiNty  artd  tMosfttti  to  psnntt  servicing  of  the 
k>an:  and.  in  ttte  event  it  is  nscestary,  to  kx^-'^ts  missing 
tx>nx}wert  end  collect  on  deHfKtueni  or  defau.led  loans. 

3.  Ths  routins  usm  of  thit  Information  Inciuds  discksture  to 
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ADonwNM.  icmts  or  THE  moMsaom  NOTE 


MCwTwkl         km  T?«Mh  oi  my  grM  panod  mMM  on  »»lfljn 


fiotyW  period  Mvn  Mori     graw  P«rad  anA. 


IV. 


I  u«M  pmcM  bam  nniMiMrj.lj* 


4  I 


V. 

Out 

\  ^ — . — |,(pQi 


you  vrti  prowl*  to  nw.  namtfy  M*  banrv  ra 


Thacwteiv 

ppgJ^n^S»aJdi»']i  iM  you 


„5K 


C0f#VCt*CUOr»C«i 


&  _ 


 .  tanopr  I 

dMorfead  on  ttm  Loan  Qww  i 

c^^wS^  ?rtafrtHoa  w  *rti 
(om  rm  on  •  parMic  tarn  or 


iiia»ai{rK  aocw  ounoq  ary^pa 
tt«  uTfiaid  prtncMf  Mtanoa  oi  Mi  ioa)t 


VMiMVCl 

««(^a< 


MwMt.  by  you  or  a 
iteAa^dancy  p  


I     pay  .ina  aKi?  unpaa?  W*?*li??JP?i^^  ."ST!!  SJ^UmS 

dad.}}  ma 
 arw*  Of  if» 

fifinba~irai  M  itiaan^  mmon  et  ttm  MMman  rmot  oy  rnainccnoacifin  vmth 
I!Si£&agtg»^fcmof3Hda«a<*o«g» 


Xa  DiTiJl  -MWr  Mm  my  Mjr«  to  inaKa     ■  *MI>'"g* 


-   ,T — 


mv.  o^jj«j^jg^ 


n  Lm  to  iMtoaaiwi  'luWii  Undar  ma  condibDna  aM  iqrth  m  Ftdni 

Nolt  cdwial  ba  a  hoMf  M  dua  ootfw 

 „,  „ 

any 


e  /SV«3S&G\?«B5m  r«  othaoMaa  pfwOad -  - 

g  Twi  Nota  K  MOnad  «5^jn  t» 


*S%aar  ia  aacondanty  libia  to  ma  janda' 
fttlanvi  ooiac«on  from  tf»  barroM'  bakira 


^tomw^a  'aSL'  9  Ouyxatj  9(udM  Loan"  b)  an^V  ^ElAi 
5  uiTfai  5«Srti     wTOiflarty  art  ALAS  bar*,  and  €)  a^»*in» 


fryM  to  ocMol  (ram     bam>N«r  Tha  a 

afe  ■  IN»  d  

ignaft^on 


NOnCCTOENDOMEII 


H»t^i<wagartMha<»cuh>Hiniaapd<ifliawiawo'l>*nrtlg>. 
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Fcdtiil,  Stitoi  or  loeii  Qovtrnnwil  •ptnclMi  to  privtl* 
PAfttM  tuch  w  raMrtivMi  piMont  ind  fofiTMr  ^tnoptoyicii 
butlrwM  tod  pof  Mnil  CMOcictMi  to  QuinintM  AQonciw 
to  •ducctJontl  md  flnsnoW  Inttttutloni;  md  to  ofwM  Im* 
fMMCt  ooHoction  iQtnoiMi  tnd  iQtncy  oontrsotora  In 

jmmA^  Am  ^MaMki  M^a  Iriantttii         MkA  Tinlir ant  <4^teaBMfa*A 

OnNr  lO  Wliy  uiO  KnVTIny  9i  ufV  ■PfMCWTIt  OVWmwW 

pfOQfAm  tNgH^iiity  vnd  bonoflt^  ptnnit  MfvfdnQ  or  ool* 
loctinQ  of  ttw  lomi  cfifofoo  tonnt  md  oondftk)no  of  ttw 
lotfii  oounsti  tho  bonowtr  in  rtpsymsnt  tffortti  invMti- 
Oit§  ponibto  frsudi  vorify  oofnp)kv)oo  with  progrwn  rsQu- 
IMon§i  ind  loctto  t  doNfldu#nt  or  dcttuttod  bornowtTi 


mOHT  TO  RNANCIAL 
PRIVACY  ACT  NOTICE 

Undtr  tho  RigM  to  Fin«Kial  Privacy  Act  of  197B  (12  U.S.C. 
3401*3421).  tho  U.S.  Otpartmwrt  of  Educ«tion  wW  hw  ac^ 
COM  to  ftewncW  mcordt  in  your  stiidtnt  (oan  fU*  maintakwd 
by  Ih*  tondor  in  connection  wtth  th«  K^intttrition  of  the 
Staffofd  pragran). 


CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  (20  U.S.C.  1097a) 

Any  ponon  wtw  knowingty  end  wMfuUy  embozziM,  miup- 
oliM,  ttMlt,  or  ottAhit  by  (r»ud,  fateo  tWtnMnt,  or  forgory. 
any  funds.  itsMt,  or  property  provided  or  irmired  under  thit 


part  ahaM  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  impriaoned  for 
not  mora  than  five  yeani.  or  both;  but  H  the  amount  ao 
embezzled,  mtaappiiedi  atolen.  or  obtainad  lyy  fraudi  filaa 
■tatemem,  or  foryery  cloaa  not  exoaed  $200,  the  fine  ahaM  not 
be  mora  than  $1 ,000  and  impriaonment  ahaX  not  excaed  ona 
year,  or  both. 


EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

The  Fader^  EqiMi  Ciiedit  OpporhMiity  Act  (1 8  U.S.C.  1€91  et. 
seQ.)  prohibtta  craditou  from  dIaGrfminating  againat  oradit 
appNoarrts  on  tt>a  baaia  of  faooi  coloTi  riNglon«  national  origin, 
tax,  marital  atatua  or  age  O)rovidad  that  the  applicant  haa  the 
capabWty  to  enter  ir.to  a  binding  contract):  or  bacauaa  aN  or 
a  part  of  the  applicant'e  income  dariyea  from  any  public  aa* 
aittar)oa  program!  or  bacauee  lt>e  appHcant  hai,  in  good 
faith,  axerdeadanyright  under  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act.  During  the  oourae  of  the  application  prooaaa,  your 
lender  will,  upon  requeat,  inform  you  of  ttw  proper  body  that 
regulatea  the  lertder. 


QEORQIA  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  CORPORATION 
2012  L IXCHANQE  nACC,  SUfTC  200 
TUCKER.  QEOItQlA300t4 
(404)m4412 
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MISSISSIPPI  GUARANTEE  STUDENT  LOAN  AGENCY 

Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 

Instructions  for 
MISSISSIPPI  STAFFORD  LOAN 
APPLICATION  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTE 

QCNCRAL  INFORMATION 


The  MiutiSippl  QuvantM  Student  Lotn  Aptncy  (MQSIA)  \% 
under  the  Qovernance  of  the  Boird  of  Trutteet  of  Sttia 
Inatitutlont  of  Higher  Latrning.  Iht  MQSUk  was  create .  to 
guaranlae  atudeni  lotnt  made  by  lyMutppi  lenders  tor 
qualified  atudehtt  [n  need  of  hinds  to  purtue  a  pottiecondtry 
education.  Subm^iaion  of  this  Stafford  Loan  Application  and 
PromttKcy  Note  in  no  way  assures  tha  student  of  receiving  a 
student  loan.  The  school  must  cenify  the  student's  ellgibillty 
for  the  loan.  The  student  must  submit  the  completed  App)i> 
cation  to  an  attgibie  lender.  Studenta  are  encouraged  to  firsi 
inquire  for  loan  approval  at  lending  institutions  with  which  the 
student  (or  parentt/spouie)  has  a  customer  retationship. 

You  should  use  care  in  choosing  an  aducationat  institution 
and  determining  your  abHity  to  benefit  from  the  education  it 
offers.  The  institution  ta  required  by  Federal  law  and  ragu- 
lation  to  make  avaliaWe  accurate  genaral  Information  regard* 
ir>g  its  academic  programi,  admission  polictes  and  require^ 
menti.  financial  aid  programs  and  policies.  Refund  polides.  as 
weti  as  other  relevant  matters. 

You  should  investigata  the  avaitabllity  of  other  forma  of  finan- 
clal  aid  wtth  the  school's  Finandal  Aid  Administrator.  t1  li  to 
your  bsnefit  to  deterrr-irw  your  eUgibllity  for  grants.  «orfc*iiudy 
and  other  sources  of  assJsianc«  before  apptytng  tor  a  student 
loan. 

STUDENT  EUOWLITY  (PLEASC  MAO  CARCFULLV) 

You  will  be  eligible  tor  a  Ivtisaisaippi  SUtford  Loan  if  you  meet 
ttie  following  requirements: 

1.  Be  enrolled  or  accepted  tor  enrolfmeni  m  a  degree  or 
certificate  program  ai  an  Institution  participating  in  the 
Mississippi  Stafford  Loan  Program.  H  you  are  enroHed  or 
accepted  for  er)rollment  in  a  foreign  school,  you  must  be  a 
national  of  the  >  ^  ii<ui  Stat 

2.  Be  snroned  as  v  ■  !oast  a  half-time  student 

3.  Be  making  satislactory  acadamtc  progress  as  determined 
by  the  educational  Institution. 

4.  Be  a  citiien/national  of  the  Un^ed  States  or  be  a  perma- 
nent reekJent  with  a  ivoper  visa. 

5.  Not  be  m  default  on  any  educational  loan  authoriMd 
under  Title  iV  of  the  Higher  Edueatton  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  or  owe  a  refund  on  a  Title  IV  grant. 

e.  Have  [HM  exceeded  any  o1  the  loan  iimitaiKyis  of  the 
program. 

7.  Have  demonstrated  need  through  a  n^  analysis  system 
prooesaed  by  the  ochod  you  plan  to  attend 

8.  Have  your  eligibUlty  for  a  Pell  Qrant  determined  by  the 
school  you  pian  to  attend 

9.  Meet  other  eitgibiliiy  cmoria  as  may  be  specified  by  your 
lender 


LOAN  LHIHTATIONS 

Students  may  not  borrow  more  than  their  eitimated  cost  of 
attendance  minus  any  estimated  financial  assistance  they 
receive  from  other  programs  minus  any  expected  family  con- 
tribution.  not  to  exceed  the  statutory  loan  limits  The  following 
statutory  loan  limits  apply: 

A.  A  student  whom  the  school  determines  has  not  surcess- 
tulty  compteied  the  first  2  years  of  an  undergraduate 
program,  may  borrow  up  to  $2,925  par  academk:  year. 

B.  A  student  whom  the  school  determines  has  auccesafully 
completed  the  first  2  years  of  an  urfdergraduate  program 
but  who  nas  not  successfully  completed  the  undergrad- 
uate program,  may  borrow  up  to  S4.00Q  per  academic 
year. 

C.  Graduate/professional  students  may  borrow  up  to  $7,500 
par  academic  ytar. 

A  atudem  may  borrow  up  to  an  aggregate  maximum  amount 
of  $17,250  If  the  student  is  anroHed  tn  a  prograni  of  under- 
graduate education.  A  graduale/profassionat  student  may 
borrow  up  to  an  aggregate  maximum  amount  of  $54,790 
Inctuding  k»tfts  received  tor  atudy  at  the  undergraduate  level 
through  the  Stafford  Loan  Program. 

The  actual  amount,  up  to  the  maximums,  is  tlmHed  to  the 
amount  the  lertder  approves.  These  maximums  appfy  to  the 
ontire  StaHofd  Loan  Program.  The  aggregate  timits  induJe 
the  portion  of  any  ConeoHdation  Loan  the  student  received  to 
repay  a  Stafford  Loan  and/or  a  Federal  Insured  Student  Loan. 
The  I4QSLA  raoommends  that  a  student  return  annually  to 
the  same  lander  to  obum  his/her  Sufford  Loan;  however.  H 
the  student  has  recalved  loans  from  more  than  one  lender, 
he/she  Is  reepontiMe  tor  ensurtng  that  aach  lender  is  aware 
of  ail  previous  loans.  The  MQSLA  also  recommends  that  a 
student  never  borrow  more  than  is  necesury  to  meet  school 
expenses. 

LOAN  AMOUNT  DETCMIINATION 
For  aubsidlMd  loana.  in  no  case  can  the  amount  of  the  loan 
approved  exceed  the  estimated  cost  of  atiandance  minua  the 
estimated  financial  assistance  from  ott>er  sources  minus  any 
expected  family  contribution. 

A.  Estimated  Cost  of  Attendance  The  estimated  cost  of 
attendanca  used  by  the  school  may  \ntiit6»  tuition  and 
fees  applicable  to  the  student,  together  with  the  school's 
estimate  of  other  axpensee  reasonably  related  to  the  cost 
of  attendance.  Including  but  not  timHed  to.  the  coat  o1 
ro«.  1  and  board,  reasonable  transportation  costs,  and 
costs  tor  books  and  supplies 

B  Estimated  Financiat  Assistance  —  Thrs  is  ttw  estimated 
amount  of  assistance  that  a  student  has  been  or  wilt  be 
awarded  durmg  the  ^onod  of  ernoHment  for  wt»ch  the 
loan  ts  sought  from  Federal.  State,  institutior^sl  or  other 
schoUrship.  grant,  work  or  loan  programs,  including  but 
no!  limited  .  to   Social   Security   benefits.  Veterans 
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oducaiionaf  benalils.  Selected  Reserve  Educational  Assis- 
tance Program  benefits  and  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  (ROTC)  benefits 
C  Expected  Family  Contribution  —  A  need  analysis  system 
approved  by      United  States  Department  of  Educalion 
must  be  used  to  determine  a  student's  expected  family 
contribution,  rtgardlew  of  income.  The  student  should 
contact  the  scfiooi  for  o  need  analysis  form. 
Tfie  Stafford  Loan  amount  awarded  to  a  student  wtll  be  the 
tessar  of  (1)  tf)e  program  limits.  {2)  the  student's  unmet  need. 
|3)  the  amount  \he  lender  approves  or  (4)  Xhe  amount  request- 
ed by  !he  student 

PROCEDURES  FOR  OBTAINING  A  STAFFORD  LOAN 
IN  MISSISSIPPI 

1  Complete  SAclion  I  (alter  reading  all  instructional  items)  of 
the  attached  Application  and  submit  it  to  the  Financial  Asd 
Oltice  at  your  school 

2  The  Financial  Aid  Administrator  completes  Section  It. 
retains  the  school  copy  and  returns  the  remaining  copies 
to  you 

3  Submll  the  remaining  copies  to  your  lending  inslltutton 

4  The  lending  institution  comptetes  SectiOA  III,  retains  the 
lender  and  aludent  copies  and  forwards  the  remaining 
copy  to  the  MGSLA 

5  The  MGSLA  processes  the  Application  and  Promissory 
Note  If  all  eligibility  requirements  are  met.  the  MGSLA 
issues  a  Notice  of  Loan  Guarantee  &r\6  Disclosure  State- 
ment (Disclosure  Statement)  which  wtti  be  provided  to  you 
by  the  lender  The  Discloflure  Statement  witl  reltect  the 
scheduled  date{s}  of  disbursement,  disbursement 
amount(s)  and  other  pertinent  loan  information. 

6  The  lender  will  send  your  Stafford  Loan  check  to  your 
school  for  delivery  to  you 

IMPORTANT 

Laws  and  Regulations  governing  the  program  or  the  lender's 
policies  may  change  after  you  complete  this  Application 
and  Promissory  Note.  These  changes  wilt  appear  on  your 
Disclosure  Statement  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT  OR  IF  YOU  "'ANT  TO  CANCEL  THE  LOAN. 
CONTACT  YOUR  LEND.:^  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN  YOUR 
LOAN  CHECK 

INTEREST  RATE 

t  On  a  Stafford  Loan  tor  a  borrower  who,  on  the  date  the 
Application  and  Promissory  Note  is  sigi>ed.  does  not  have 
an  outstanding  balance  on  a  previous  Staltofd  Loan.  SLS. 
PLUS  Loan  or  Consolidation  Loan,  the  applicable  interest 
rate  is  B%.  increasing  to  iO%  beginning  with  the  5th  year 
of  repayment 

2  On  a  Stafford  Loan  for  a  lx)rrower  who.  on  the  date  the 
Application  and  Promissory  Note  is  signed,  has  an 
outstanding  balance  on  a  pievious  Stafford  Loan,  the 
applicable  interest  rate  is  the  interest  rate  on  any  previous 
loan  (7%.  9%.  8%,  or  8H/10«^) 

The  exact  interest  rate  tor  your  Stafford  Loan  will  be  shown  on 

your  Disctosure  Statement 

GUARANTEE  FEE 

In  addition  to  the  simple  interest  and  in  return  for  the  MGSLA 
guarantee  of  your  loan,  you  are  required  to  pay  a  one-time 
guarantee  fee  for  each  loan  The  exact  rate  and  amount  of  this 
fee  will  be  shown  on  youi  Disctosufe  Statement  The  lender 
wilt  deduct  this  amount  from  your  loan  at  the  time  of  disburse- 
ment II  a  loan  is  multiply  disbursed,  the  fee  will  be  deducted 
proportionately  from  each  disbursement  of  the  !oan  proceeds 

ORfOINATfON  FEE 

All  students  are  assessed  a  one^time  origination  fee  for  each 
loan  as  specified  by  law  The  tender  wilt  deduct  this  amount 
Irom  the  loan  proceeds  at  the  tinoe  of  each  dlsburten^ent  The 
e^act  rate  and  amount  of  this  fee  will  be  shown  on  your 
Disclosure  Statement 


LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROVISIONS 

Prior  to  expiration  of  the  grace  period,  no  repayment  of  your 
loan  IS  requiied  while  you  are  in  school  on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis.  YOU  MUST  CONTACT  YOUR  LENDER  WITHIN  30 
DAYS  AFTER  YOU  CEASE  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  AT  LEAST 
HALF-TIME  TO  ESTABLISH  A  REPAYMENT  SCHEDULE 
FOR  YOUR  LOAN  You  will  repay  this  loan  over  a  penod  that 
generally  lasts  at  least  5  years  but  no  more  than  years 
However,  the  following  exceptions  to  this  rule  apply 

•  If.  dunng  the  grace  period,  you  request  a  shorter  repay- 
ment period,  the  lender  may  grant  you  a  stiorter  period 

•  The  lender  may  require  a  repayment  penod  shorter  than  5 
years  if  this  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  during  each  yeai  ol 
the  repayment  penod  you  or.  if  both  yuur  spouse  and  yoi> 
have  Stafford  Loans.  SLS  or  PLUS  Loans  outstanding,  you 
and  youi  spouse  pay  toward  principal  and  inteiesi  at  leasi 
$600  or  the  unpaid  balance  of  all  such  loans  (including 
interest),  whicnever  is  less 

•  If  you  qualify  for  postponement  of  your  payments  dunng 
any  period  descnbed  under  DEFERMENT  m  this  Promis- 
sory Note,  or  ii  the  lender  grants  'forbearance",  those 
penods  will  not  be  included  in  the  5-  and  lO-year  periods 
mentioned  ab<w« 

The  particular  terms  and  conditions  of  repayment  that  apply  lo 
this  loan  will  be  set  forth  m  a  separate  document.  Known  as 
the  Repayment  Schedule,  that  the  lender  will  provide  to 
you.  normally  just  before  the  repayment  period  begins 

Students  who  qualify  for  a  7%  loan  witf  receive  a  9-t2  month 
grace  penod.  while  those  who  quatify  for  a  9^'o.  8<^.  or 
8^/10^  loan  will  receive  a  6  month  grace  period.  The  exact 
grace  period  witi  be  shown  on  your  Disclosure  Siatement 

interest  accrues  from  the  date  ol  disbursement  of  the  loan 
proceeds  It  you  are  eligible  for  interest  subsidy,  the  Deparl- 
ment  ol  Education  wilt  pav  the  tender  the  interest  that  is  due 
durmg  the  time  you  are  enrolled  at  least  half-time  in  an  eligible 
mstitution,  including  the  6  or  9-12  month  grace  period  before 
repayment  begins  and  during  any  petiod  of  outhonzed  defer- 
ment. 


PLEASE  NOTE 

Do  not  detach  any  pages  of  ihe  Application  and  Prom- 
issory Note  However,  you  should  keep  these  in<0{< 
mation/instruction  Sheets 

Refer  to  the  STUDENT  BORROWER  INSTRUCTIONS 
and  complete  Sect>on  I  of  the  Application  and  Promis- 
sory Note  using  a  typewnter  or  baft  point  pen  (PLEASE 
PRESS  HARD  IF  YOU  USE  A  BALL  POINT  PEN.) 
Incomplete  applications  will  not  be  processed 

Review  each  copy  of  the  Application  and  Promissory 
Note  to  ensure  that  all  inlormalion  is  legible 

Read  carelully  the  (1)  Privacy  Act  Notice.  (2)  Right  lo 
Financial  Privacy  Act  Notice,  (3)  Equal  Credit  Opportu- 
nity Act  Notice.  (4)  Cnmmal  Penalties  and  (5)  Notice 
which  are  pnnted  m  this  document 
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SECTION  I:  tTUDCNT  tORROWER  mTRUCTIONS 
(TyK  or  hunt  UtWQ  A  BAU  POmT  KN) 

Ftotd  the  insuuctKMis  cardfuHy  before  completing  Section  I  The  tnetructiont  Mow  correspond  lo  ih«  iie ms  in  Section  I 


Kern  1-    Enitr  your  toctai  Mcurity  numt>er.  Read  (he  Privtcy  Act  Notice 

before  compiet»og  thtt  liem- 
nem  S~    ErHer  your  iegel  name  incluOo  Jr ,  ill.  etc.  after  l««t  name  Do  r>et 

uae  ntchnamee 

Item  3~  Provide  your  data  of  Nrtfi.  uie  numoeri  (e  g .  0</lO^O  tor  January 
10.  1970) 

Keifi  4<»    Enter  your  permanant  homt  addrota  with  Street  rvumbei  and  name. 

RFD.  P  O  Box,  or  General  Delivery,  City.  Steie  end  Zip  Code  es 
appropriaia.  A  temfofary  military  or  achool  addrevi  le  not  acc«p4- 
«Ne 

Hem  ft^    Enter  your  permanent  home  irea  code  and  phone  number 
Hem        Enter  the  two-letter  obbrtvialion  for  your  itata  of  legal  residence 
new  7-    U  S  Cft^enship  Stitui 

Check  Citlzen/ftettooai  it  you  are  a  U  S  Citizen  or  a  U  S  N«lk>nat 

(citirer)  of  Amertcan  Samoa) 

Chack  eUgibte  nort<iiizen  if  you  are  a  U  S  permineni  resident  end 
you  hive  an  Alion  Regiiiritlon  Raceipt  Card  (l-tlil  or  t-S5t),  or  you 
have  a  Deparlure  Record  O-M)  from  the  u  S  immigration  and 
Naturihzation  Service  ahowrtr>g  any  ooe  ol  the  fodowing  dee^g- 
nalKXti:  (1)  "Refugee'*  (2)  * 'Asylum  Qranled"  (3|  'Indefinite  Pa- 
rola"  and/or  "Humanitarian  ParMa"  (4)  "Cuban  Hainan  Entrant" 
You  wHl  be  required  to  submit  proof  of  status  prtor  io  approval  See 
your  Ptnanctai  Aid  Administrator.  If  r>tiiher  "a"  rxw  "b'\  check  "c" 
nam  Enif  ( your  d'lver'a  license  number  and  stale  of  issue 
Mem        Enter  th«  min>mum  amount  necessary  to  meet  your  ediicaliooal 

eosls  that  are  not  met  from  other  sources 
Hem  lO'^  Enter  ihe  total  unpatd  pnncipai  batarKa  of  an  your  Stattord  Loans 
(formarty  Guaranteed  Student  loans  •  QSL)  and  Federal  insured 
Student  Loans  (FiSt)  You  must  also  irwlikto  nny  Stattord  loan  or 
FiSl  wt>4ch  has  been  contotidaiad  ur^ler  Itte  Ccnsofidaiion  Loan 
Progrsm 

tteifi  I  la~-  Enter  the  unpaid  principal  balance  ot  your  most  r scant  Sisttord 
Loan,  providing  the  interest  rste  and  the  loan  period  Do  not  irvclude 
tNs  loan 

nam  1  tb~  Check  the  appropriate  box  (^tote  •  the  loans  must  be  m  ycur  name 
as  the  borrower ) 

Hem  12.—  Enter  the  code  number  of  the  lender  who  will  proceii  this  loan  (m 
section  below  onfiiled  Lender  Code  List )  If  you  do  not  know  the 
>ef>der  who  wilt  process  thts  loan,  leave  blank 

Kem  13^  Enter  the  appropritts  code  number  betow  to  complete  ih.s  item 

ArcMtciuf*  2  EnaweeMQ  IQ 

An  3  H«Mh  PfDtHUDfii  1 1 

Soc«i  Se«nc«  ■  < 

Tradc/lnduilry  lb 


Hem  14-  Check  the  box  to  ind^ala  whelhsr  you  expect  to  be  a  full-time  or  a 
hatf'time  student  You  must  be  enrolled  ni  'east  half-time  to  be 
etlgibla  for  this  loan 

Kem  11^  Indicate  Ihv  slanmg  and  ending  dslas  for  which  this  loan  is  to  bo 
used 

Kem  II—  You  must  indicate  if  you  have  ever  defaulted  on  a  Stattord  '.oan 
(formetly  Guarsnieed  Student  loan).  Federal  Insured  Student  loan 
(FISL).  Perfcins/Nalional  (Xrect  Student  loan  (NOSl).  PIUS  loan. 
Suppfumantal  Loans  for  Students  (SIS).  Consoltdation  loan,  or 
Income  Contingent  Loan.  Detault  means  yooi  loan  was  purchased 
Irem  the  lender  by  the  guarantor  and  you  now  ov^  tha  money  lo  the 
guarsntor  If  you  chedt  "YPS"  you  must  inc'icais  on  a  separate 
sheet  tt>e  lender's  name,  the  guarantor's  name,  the  academic 
periods  for  which  the  ioan(s)  was  obtained,  the  amount(s)  still  owed 
and  the  circumstartcas  of  the  default  You  must  check  "Yei"  even 
If  the  loan  has  been  repaid  or  arrsngements  have  been  niade 
Kem  17a-  K  mamed.  provide  the  name  of  your  spouse 
rtem  ITb—  It  marned,  provide  Ihe  socisl  secunty  number  ol  your  8po;ise 
Item  tl-  THREE  DIFFERENT  NAH4ES  AND  THREE  DIFFERENT  AO- 
DRESSES  MUST  EE  REPORTED  IN  THiS  ITEM  in  the  first  box 
list  the  name  and  addreu  of  your  parent  or  legal  guardian  II  your 
parents  are  deceased,  tul  your  guardian  or  other  appropriate  aduti 
If  your  parents  are  not  living  together.  liSt  your  other  parent  m  the 
second  box  List  in  boxes  2  and  3  other  adult  (eUiives  or  friends 
(currently  living  in  Ihe  U  S  )  who  will  know  your  whereabouts  at  all 
limes  Do  not  list  your  spouse  or  fellow  students  as  relerencei 
ttem  19-  You  must  read  the  PAOMISftOflY  NOT!  and  the  tORROWfiR 
CCRTIFtCATiON  printed  on  the  reverae  aide  of  your  Appli- 
cation, then  sign  end  date  your  AppUeatlon  and  Promissery 
Note,  tlgn  your  name  aa  reported  in  Kem  2. 
nam  20-  00  NOT  COMN.ETG.  UE  YOUR  ICNDCR. 


WPORTANT:  KEASC  NOTE 
lukmH  aM  ceptee  of  your  completed  Application  and  Promlseory  Note  to  the 
FmencM  Aid  omce  of  the  aehool  you  ere  attending  or  plan  lo  attend.  H 
Section  H  hea  net  keen  cornpieled. 

Your  school  wM  require  eddHlonai  lnrom>ation  not  included  on  mii  AppM- 
cation  and  Promts sery  Note.  Pleaee  feUow  their  inttnictioni  cartlully 
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mvACYAerNonei 


The  Pirvicy  Aci  ot  1974  U  S  C  bbtk)  itn^ui/es  thit  ID  k^nct 
pfuv)0«  lh«  follMoi^o  itotic«  *o  »Ach  individual  whom  ii  nshs  lo  iun^i 
inlorinalKy> 

1  Th*  lUlhority  fof  cOI(«c.ir>g  Ihff  intOfmaitOO  ltqi>6SIM  W  Ihe  iil- 
ciLK}e<i  A(^ic«iion  ano  PiomiMory  Nolo  is  KufKi  m  Section 
4?$<bXtMA)  o<  me  H>9hti  Educifion  Act  o)  \9^b  as  amtndtrO  i?0 
use  lO^eOiX^XAil  A;)otiCAnls  are  ju]vi&»d  ind)  the  rt;jii«sieO 
info«nA)ion  it  ii^.tuary  foi  partiCipalon  in  ihti  GSLP 

?  Th«  (cii>ev'>Mi  purpoMi  0'  ihi»  inlwmaiion  ar*  a»  'QiHmt  lo  ven^i' 
]he  i()«ntity  ot  Ih«  tppltcanl.  lo  dtloimino  progiam  t<»gi{)il{ly  iixj 
t)fn«fits.  to  permit  s«rv>Cing  ol  lti«  loan  And  m  Ihs  ffveni  il  15 
nvcPMRry  to  locale  lh»  tKHtowar  and  lo  co<'eci  o<^  a  deimqusn)  oi 
0«r«ut{(Kt  loan 

3  ^t\9  routine  uMB  ot  miormllKXi  include  itt  UiKkMurs  10 
F»(}«rai  Staio  or  local  agtncios.  to  privaie  paiiie»  such  as  r«ia 
iiv«!>  preksni  drio  former  bmptoyeis  i>u»n«ss  and  peiponat  aMO- 
ciaifls  to  guBiantve  aQancies.  to  Mucatioi^ai  and  (manciai  h^mi- 

I  tui>ons  tUH)  lo  agency  contraclo's  in  ord«r  to  verity  the  Kleniity  ^1 
the  applicant  to  (Mimmin?  program  eiig.bit'ty  aix)  ber>«M$.  lo 

'        po'm.i  s(irvi''>nQ  rn  roD^drtg  of  the  lo^n  to  cOun»«l  tt>e  borro^vr  in 

I  repayment  eiicHis  to  invfistigAio  possible  u&i,a  and  lo  venty  com- 
piiancfl  ««i|h  program  reguiatcni  or  10  locale  a  delinquent  ot 

I       doiauiied  tTonower 


Applicants  muSi  provide  ail  ot  I{ie  mlrtftuN 
tyfiva  their  appiicanoif  procosK«o 


'mjuesled  <n  oril^r  lo 


S«Cfron  7(b)  ol  the  Pnvacy  Act  ol  t074  {b  MSG  Sb2t  noiu)  i«qv'f% 
lha,  wtMn  any  Ftotrit.  State  of  locai  fjovsinment  agency  requoaU  an 
indiytduil  to  diiciOM  hisi^r  tociai  lecunty  iiumMr  (SSH)  that  indi- 
vidual mutt  «>»  tw  tdviMd  «h«ih<r  ihat  disckMura  <i  fflandafOfy  or 
voHJntiiy  by  what  it«lulo<y  ot  oth«i  authority  ihe  *?SN  u  >0'iCiJert  and 
wtiai  UMS  Wfii  be  mad«  ot  it 

Swifoo  7laK2)  e'  t^e  Pnvacy  Act  provKJei  that  en  agency  may 
conimue  to  requiif  diactoturf  of  an  individual's  SGN  •>  a  com}itK>f)  \v 
the  Qiantiog  ot  a  itgM.  beiwiit  Of  criv)ia9«  provided  by  law  m  ceses  m 
Mhich  Ihe  agency  r«^uiied  this  diieiosufe  under  liiatuie  or  r*^uiai>on 
ivtof  to  January  t  197&.  tn  oider  to  venty  thn  identity  ot  an  individual 
Disclosure  ot  the  appxant's  SSN  n  rcqunei;  as  a  condition  lor 
p«iticipatK>n  111  the  OSLP  The  IJ  S  Departmem  oi  Educi!ron  has  lor 
several  years  consntentiy  raauired  ihe  diKkisure  of  the  SSN  on 
application  forms  and  othei  necessary  GSLp  docvin>eiitR  Adopted 
pursuani  to  pubtiSt>ed  reQufations  Aiithonty  to  'D'Onw  this  intomv^tion 
IS  round  m  Q9LP  reyulaiiont.  (^rKmla'ty  34  CFR  68?  300  flixJ 

The  SSN  wiU  be  us«0  lo  verJy  the  identity  ol  the  appucant  and  as  an 
accovnl  numt^er  (idMnlifier)  throughoul  tiio  lite  ot  Iho  loan  in  ord«i  lo 
'ocor.^  nocessary  dato  acrMrntety  A»  an  nJenn'iei.  the  SSN  is  used  m 
Such  piograni  activities  ai  doieiminrng  progtam  ei(Qitx)<ty,  cenity^ng 
KhooJ  ottOfKiance  nod  student  atetus  determining  ei>gib'i>iy  (or  deter- 
ment 0'  'epaynicn!.  oeiermimng  eligibility  (or  disability  or  death  ciatms 
arui  lew  irac<ng  and  colieclmg  m  cabO»  ol  d«i<nquonl  or  dfilniiHott 
loans 


RtOHT  TO  FWANCIAL  PfflVACV  ACT  NOTtCC 


3 


UndU'  Iho  H<«»il  Ol  F.nariC-a'  ^»MVi^Cy  Acl  ol  1978  |l?  U  SC  340J 

fho  U  S  0<>tMnniorit  ol  EducaiCJ^  w»lr  have  nccoss  lo  hnanc*ai  records  in 


yoiit  siiidoni  loan  Mo  mainn:ne<1  by  iiio  ien(}ei 
admiti -SI ration  ol  Iho  OSLP 


ifi  COiir>ecliOH  Wi'h  ilip 


EQUAL  CnCMT  OmmTUNtTY  ACT  NOTtCt 


ZD 


Thi  Ftdurai  Equal  Credil  Opportunity  Acl  prohibilB  tredito's  Irom 
discnmjnaiing  aijams'  crjjdit  <»pplicani5  on  the  bas^s  ol  race  color 
roiigcn  naior^ai  origin  w  mnniai  sMlus  AQC  iptOvided  That  tho 
Applicant  has  the  capacity  to  enior  inio  a  biriding  coritraci).  because  ;ti< 
or  pAit  0'  the  applicanl  b  income  deiu'es  irom  any  public  asH'Slance 
program  or  because  the  apiwicant  nas  m  gMn)  friiih  oxerciied  a'>y 
ri{)hl  uridor  ihe  Consumer  Cn^dit  Proiuclion  Ad 
The  nAnies  and  addieases  oi  ih«  Fedcai  agencies  Ahich  adrinnister 
compliance  wiih  ihib  la*  a'e  nsied  beiotv  Durmy  iho  cou'se  o'  ihe 
wan  appiicaiion  piocow  your  londt?*  iifvjn  '(?(j»jflsi  inlomi  ynu  nl 
lli«  proper  t)Ody  vthich  regulaiAS  the  'enditt 
A  Fedora)  nosmi  System 

TOIIi  Stroel  &  Constitution  Averuift  *M 

W^shinglon  Oi;  ?055> 


8  O^lice  ol  tbe  Conipiroiler  ol  the  Currpncy 

490  L  Entani  Pia^r.  Enii  SW 

Washir>qton.  DC  ?02t9 
C  Federal  l>etns<l  Insurance  Corporalon 

bbO  17th  Street  NW 

WashirtgiOd.  PC  ?0a?9 
0  Federal  Home  Loan  Rank  Board 

tOi  Indiana  Avenue.  NW 

Washington  DC  ?0Ii5? 
E  Nattonai  Oredit  Union  AflfTumsi'atKjn 

20n  M  Slieet.  NW 

Washington  DC  20^56 
y  Federal  Tiadc  Cornmiss<'}n 

6ih  Street  &  Pennfiylvania  Avonu«  NW 

Washingion  OC  20580 


CWMMAL  HNALTtCS  [tO  U.8.C.  IMTCa)] 


Any  poison  who  knov^ingiy  and  wiHtiiHy  emptj/zioj  misappiiea  sieais  o* 
obtains  py  traud  latsft  <>tnieritb>^E  or  forg^^'v  my  lunds  assets  or  propertv 

provKtN  or  msti'ed  tiridp'  >hiS  {lar*  ShaU  bo  l>r«d  noi  more  Ih.in  SIOiXM  or 
inipusontHl  loi  no<  rnorv  than  tivt>  yea'%  or  tx>lh  uul  ■>  the  amount  sn 


emb«?;jpd  misapplied  stolen  or  oLiameti  by  tiaiKi  laiso  htaten«er\i  en 
lorgeiy  does  noi  exceed  SPOO  the  line  Shall  not  be  moro  lhAr>  si  000  .VH} 
imprisonmenl  sharl  noi  exceed  one  ytnt  or  boih 


NOTICC 


Tiie  MiSAissiPP'  OuaraiMoe  Giudent  Loai<  Agertcy  lemler  or  subsegueni 
iioider  Mill  r«pon  mlorinaiion  concerning  (he  amount  ol  this  >oan  aixJ  its 
•epav'^i  10  OO0  or  tiorH  ciod'i  pureau  orgamzAioos  H  you  default  on  t^rtt 
loan.  lendtf,  iub««qgff>i  hoMei  or  guenntee  agency  eteo  rvfwrt 
ll^«  detauH  to  crtdti  biireeu  Ofyeni^altoos  Thie  may  ti^itkeniiy  eod 
aHversety  affect  your  ability  to  ohiein  other  credit 

Thp  lendor  &ubM)querif  >ioi{J«'  or  QiiHranloe  ageno  witi  noMy  you  ai  k»«il 


30  days  in  advartce  Ihat  intonnaiido  eboul  Ihe  default  «iti  be  disciosed  to 
credii  bu'eau  orgnm/ations  uniees  ydu  enter  inin  r9{}aym«M  on  ihe  loan 
»ilhiri  Ihe  30  days 

i 

Tho  JfffHJftj  musi  P'ovide  a  limely  response  lo  a  rOQuest  irom  ar>y  cred'l  ' 
bureau  o'ganiialion  mflardinfl  Ob}ect>oni  you  migM  rmse  vvitn  lhai  orqani/n  ! 
lion  aboul  the  accuracy  and  coiiip'flieness  ol  mlorniaiion  <eporj«Kj  ilwui  [ 
you  : 


'BORROWER  —  Retain  These  Instruction  Notices  (or  Your  Records" 
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Mississippi  Guarantee  Student  Loan  Agency 


HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  STAFFOflD  LOAN 
Follow  th#M  tttpt  to  got  your  SUfford  Loan 


1 

PvH  oM  ttw  nMdto  woMn  of 


Hem  yov  «« tma  lo  oomptt» 
KMptMfWolthtSookM 

2 


W  owl  S>oitai  1 0* /^jPPMc^ 
tiOA-  AfiMMf  vwy  ^uMlon  to 
cMfct  M  tM  you  ApptklMOfl 

•iof  MoopiMtrvotMi. 


^AiM  iN  of  (fit  oopiw  of  tftt 
AppNcMon  And  Protnlitofy 
NMi  to  you  Kfwx 


Youi  letool  K4I  a>tocmtf»  your 
•iOMty  and  M  out  SMtion  n 
ol  «to  AMMlen  and  Pro. 


6 

Tito  idtool  wW  do  ono  of  itv 
Moiilftt 

A.  Sww  ttto  AfipNoMoft  ond 
^tofNtoofy  Noto  to  tht 
toddtotoryou; 

8.  QM  ttto  AppNcaion  Md 
fiMtoioty  ftoto  bMk  to 

MUi  Of 

C.  fiijtou  (h«  you  vo  not 
MQ^oto  to  got  ■  Stoffofd 
Un. 


Nyoyr  foltoci  gfvM  iho  App*- 


Mcfe  to  Mu.  mAaM  N  to  yoyr 
fifttfl'-  T)to  ttndtt  M  out 
•ooMnn  m  ol  dto  /^^fMton 
OOd  PtOMMO^  N()(#. 


8 

Thi  toAdor  «M  tond  (fw  AppK- 
Cifion  iod  Pf8mJiio»y  Moto  to 
«W  MOSLA.  Tito  MQ8U  ««  M 
«to  Itndtr  ind  iottooi  knew 
«Mn  your  ioon  !•  oMrinfood. 


Tht  ttMMr     otnd  you  ■  Oto 
etoouro  Stowmonl  ond  w«  wnd 
wur  chock  to  your  Khooi 
MofltotTMr.  you  oon  only  utt 
Mi  diock  tor  fductftorul 
purpoou 


I  I 


10 

AUff  (ht  ochool  Q(v««  you  (fto 
ofwck.  And  M  w  brm  prtor  to 
M  r«paymim«  of  your  lo«n, 
notify  your  .xtoor  of  Any 
cfwi^w  in  your  oddTMr^  AT 


11 

bMTtod;«tofy  iftor  you  groduiM. 

totVO  KftoOl.  Oi  c4\An^  yoUT 

•totui  to  ^  h^^^. 
eonlM  your  Itndor  to  m\  up 
your  npoymtM  ocrMdui* 


12 

You  «riti  rooolvt  ■  rapiymoTM 
Mftoduto  from  your  tondor. 
Hoitor  your  ob^jgHon  by 
nnWoQ  pfiywonM  on  Hno  md 
urtnn  0wy  wo  tcftodutod  TfM 
wM  fioip  you  otXAin  ofttof  to«no 
mttNfufiffo. 
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I  \r,i  I  ()i  (  o\  1 1  \  1  ^ 


Strpf  for  Competing  Application  and  PtomiMory  NoMs) 

UwAccewProgTimBigWlity  Requirements   

Uw  Accest  Loan  Program  Table-(^f -Tenns  . 


UwSchix>lAdml»tonCouncllMemNTSch«.U   3       SampteJ-tn-l  AppUc.bon 


toin  CoMottdatton  * 

DNrflnittons  * 

 7 

 8 


Snident  Wghrt  and  RrtporeWUlies 


Credli  Critflia  and  Rfvww  Proc»s  for 

ihel-aw  Accf?5alx>*n(l-AU  

Good  Credit  •  Its  Impact  m\  Receiving  Student  l^ns 

Managing  Your  Debt  

Minimizing  or  Reducing  Y«ur  Level  of  Debt  


Instmcticms  for  AppJicatton  and  PromiMcry  Notes  9 

3-in«l  Application  and  Promisaory  Note(5) 
Application  Woiisheel 

Checklistand  Uw  A««&  Service  Number  Back  Cover 


Ksn  r^u.K.  ..Mi-M  ii\..>>ii  K  \n-ii.  \m..\  wi  .  nc -miss,  .kn  \-n 


STEPI 

Program  Applicalion/Promiswry  Nole(s)  and 
Consumer  Information 

•  Take  ttme  to  review  ^11  of  the  information  provided  in 
the  application  and  prvmissor)-  note  booklet 

STEP  2 

Application 

•  Review  the  pn>gram  twins. 

•  CarvfuUy  read  the  application  inslniciion  sheet 

•  Refer  to  the  sample  appllcatioiv 

•  Carefully  ccwnplete,  sign  and  date  the  applicalion. 

•  Complete?  the  application  work  sheet,  if  rtxiulnxi 

•  ReN'iew  the  checklist. 


STEPS 

ProLAissoiy  Note<s) 

•  Carvfully  read  the  pr«mLssor>'  note  instructions. 

•  Carefully  read  the  fnant  aixi  back  of  the  promissory- 
note(s), 

•  Carefully  sign  aiKl  dale  the  promissory  note(s). 

•  Rcvtevs' the  checklist. 

STEP  4 

Submit  completed,  signed  and  dated  application, 
promissory  note(s),  INS  documentation  (if 
required)  and  application  worksheet  (if  neccs&try) 
to  v«ur  school  financial  aid  office. 


I  \u  \t(  I  Nsi-K(>(.K\\n  1  u.m:h  N^  kmm  ikinunis  .- 


iTogram  eligibility  requirements  include  the  following:  cv^,AHmi„inn 
cJindiaSAC)andanAmtTfcanBarA.«<x-Mon<ABA)-a«Tvdil€dlaw>*hc»!. 
.  You  must  be  enrolled,  or  will  enmll  In,  a  ].U.,  I.L.M.,  or  other  )oin.  law  degree  pn-pam,  and  be  attending  at  kast 

.  Yol  m™' I*  making  «ti,facto.y  proff^  tow.rJ  the c^^eticx,  of  your  degr™  acceding  to  the  standarvi,  of  your  «1h»1 
•  You  must  he  a  VS.  citizen /national  or  elipWe  nondlizen. 

.  You  canniM  have  already  borrowed  the  total  aggregate  altowed  by  the  Uw  Accc*  Loan  Program. 

.  YcTUmu5tmM  be  in  default  on  any  educational  loan  or  owe  a  rtfund  OP  an  educaticmalgr^  .uc^^.., 

.  YoumustfiteaSUtementofRegi^rationSUtusbywhichyo^^ 
Service,  or,  for  a  spedHc  reason,  not  required  to  be  registered. 
Your  Khool  must  Hist  determine  your  eligibility  for  a  Slaffotd  Loan  before  «'e*,<^'"'"8J°';''^'*^"i5' 
an  Slf  L^n  Make?u«  ymTapply  for  a  Stafforf  Loan  if  you  al«,  want  to  appW  or  an  Si|  Uan  Law 
Ac««  enrages  all  applicant^  tlo  apply  for  its  loans  in  the  following  order;  Stafford,  SLS,  then  LAL. 


o 
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MAXIMUM 
UMIT 


LAW  ACCESS 

MINIMUM 

UMIT 

INltRESr'"* 
FAVMENTS 


RATE* 


FEES' 


REPAYMENT 


ELICIBII.II^ 


•  Mhimum  Staffofd  Low  ii  91Q0,  but 
vou  muM  bonow  M  InM  IBOO  com- 


n  SI£  Uma  li  flOOt  but  you 
miMlbomwiiliulfSOO 
'  JfiDrSbMaMlSL& 


•MMnumLALtalSOO. 


•  fVdml  govwTunfirt  piyi  tnt«Ri( 
while  student  k  in 


wWfertudemtalnKHod. 

«ldtd  to  llie  prln^^TMr^S^ML 
•  Shidnt  may  cfiooM  10  RMhe  quAT 
iw^rMarert  ptynwnts  whOrfcn 


I  piymcntB  dHemd  whUe  9tu- 
dmltoinKhwil. 


pfinoptlMRpiyiMnL       added  lo  the  prtnnptli  wpaymtnt. 


•  m>  intmtt  kvnrw  bofiDwtn  falow< 
lAg  gnMiuMkn  (hrauBh  tf»  fourth 
year  of  RfMyiiMit  TKerbAs  mlp 
nuy  vaiy  aM  wiQ  not  euved  10%. 

•  Rcpet!  bomnvm  pay  wfutrver  thrir 

•l/2of  jigiinirtyVi*. 

•  OlgliuHon  fi»  Is  5%  of  tf»  hitai 
amount  of  the  Intn. 

•  A  portion  of  both  fan  ii  deducted 
from  each  diibumient. 

•Rcf>aymenlbcgtow6monthaaftir 

SnduaHon  or  after  a  Mudcnf  I  Htatui 
rapa  to  lets  than  hal^ttme. 

•  ^udenlB  have  up  Id  10  ywi  to  ffpiy. 

•  $S0  miniinujn  moniMy  payment. 

•  No  penahy  For  prepayment. 

•  IWermenltand  fofbeaniKT  of  pi*». 
piJavad^. 


•  At  least  haU  time  atttdeni. 

•  Need  analysis  ivqutred. 

•  US  dtizen/naliorul  or  el%IMr  nun- 
cMzen.  (Eltgibie  nondtiMn  must 
Mibfntt  da  .imenution  of  status.  Lv 
siMd  by  the  Immigatton  and 
Naturalintkm  Service  lOSlSI.) 


Jp  mrie  ijUMtar^  hitwwf  paynwti. 


•  Student  may  dKwae  lu  ake  uuar- 
tfrty  mmnt  paymenc*  while  In 
achooL 


•  hlaml  nie  vflfftaiamuiBy,  nad- 
MkdMdiluly  1. 1hiBr«lel«t«aed 
on  the  bond  equivalat  rate  M- the  S2- 
twck  ItaHuiy  M  at  the  final  auctkv> 
heU  prior  to  fme  1  ptuB  k) 
112%. 


•  t/2  of  1%  guaranty  fee. 
•Nocir%inalkml«e. 

•  A  pcMtion  of  both  fm  fai  dcduiled 
fnm  «di  dUjunenvnt. 


•  Rmymenl  bqtku  wMyn  «0  days 
foSowk^  graduation  or  after  a 
Hudenf  a  atatua  dnpa  to  kw  than 
half-ttne.  Under  the  Uw  Acma 
pKKnyn,tnon  wrttten  rraueat,  for- 
btaruioeof  2-6  months  U  available 
fargraduaHng  Uw  students. 

•  SludOTiB  haw  to  to  yean  to  ivpay . 
>tlfO  mMmum  monthly  paymenl 

•  No  penalty  far  pnpaymcnt 

•Ueferawnliorfotbearanceof  prinri- 
p^lavaUiUe. 


•  At  leaat  half-time  student. 

•  Studcrtts  a  le  requlnd  to  apply  for  a 
Stafford  loan  bHuK  beinjE  onwkkmJ 

•  US  dtizoi/natiofttl  or  eUgiUr  non- 
dticcn.  (Ogfele  KncttiKn  mist 
submit  doounenlation  of  status, 
inued  by  the  Invnteratton  and 
NifunkutiHt  Serv&  riNSl) 


DISBURSEMENT 


•  Multiple  dtriMrrcmcnts;  up  to  thne 
per  Inan  penod,  minimum  of  two 
quir  J.  except  tr  loan  b  made  after 
I /2  of  the  loan  period  has  paaaed 

•  CopayaNe  (o  student  and  school, 
ma  lied  or  electronically  tra  rarfemd 
to  the  Khod. 


•  Multiple  diabmitnents:  up  to  three 
per  loan  period;  minimum  of  two  rv^ 
quimi  C9x«pt  U  loan  fei  made  a  ftcr 
t  /  2  of  the  loan  period  has  pMwd 

•  CopayaUe  to  student  and  school 
mailed  or  dectranlcally  transfcmd 
tothesdwoi 


« rate  varia  quarterly  T\v!  n\c 
dinng  each  calendar  quarter  b  basest 
onthebondeAsvalmt  ntefivthe9l- 
DsylkoBuiyBUIdeievmined  at  the 
finti  auction  of  the  pmedlng  quarter 
plus3JS%.'' 

•73%  guaranty  fee.^ 
•C>%inatkmfreis1/4of  l«»{  thi* 
total  ban  amount. 

•  A  portion  of  both  fees  Is  dt-ductcii 
from  each  dlaburwment.^ 

•  Repayment  brgink  6  months  after 
gfiduation  or  after  a  student's  ^utxis 
drapv  to  leaa  than  half-time 

•Up  to  15  yc«iitor«pay.^ 

•$90  mliUmum  monthly  payment 

•  No  pmahy  for  ptepaymeni 

•  Merments  and  KKtearanor  of  prin- 
dpaUvailaUe. 

•  At  the  time  of  repayment  of  prina 
pal,  the  ln«der  wilt  cakutite  viHir 
monthly  payment  amtiunt  If  Interest 
rate  change,  the  Imder  v^-ill  i^uce 
oe  innvase  the  anuxint  of  )\jur 
mcndily  paymeniK. 

•At  least  half*bme  student. 

•  Sattefactivy  credit  hiitfiiry  Refi>r  hi 
Uw  Accnacndlt  guidelines 

•Shidents  should  bonuw  an  SLS  he* 
fore  an  I AL 

•  US  cittan/natinnal  or  eligible  non- 
citixen.  (Eligible  nondtizen  must 
submit  daumcntation  of  status  is- 
sued  by  the  Immigration  and 
NatwiMatinn  Servke 


•  Multiple  diAbunenwnts.  up  tothtvr 
per  loiin  prrtod;  minimum  of  two  r\^- 
quirad.ekorM  if  loan  fa  fi?r  lew  than 
S2j(UD  ordiMMisernrnt  rpqueiit\<d 
after  J/3  4if  the  loan  period  ha* 
par  ad  or  loan  ts  for  one  tem> 

•  Riyibig  to  student;  maikd  or 

y««  And  fm  M  wb^i  fo  f  hiflRt  with  rhf  approval  of  afli^pvialr  rvM^Miry  luMMn.  >«*m«  u^m  prognn 

m.kr  « BO  nv^nrhljr  payrnrpt*    110.73  per  $1,000  of  V>«  biUn«.  TV  APK  may  vry  «1  mJy!;Sl.i  ah^^^  erf  1 1  42*  y.Hi  ,xkiW 
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\\\  St  llOOl    \1)\1|S>.|(1\  C  (U  \(  II   \ll  Ks(-||()()|s 


■  Univenity  of  Akron 
UnivmltyofAUhiinu 
Alhiny  Uw  School 
Americin  UnivCTsHy 
University  of  Arizona 
Ari7.oi»SUte  University 
University  of  ArkinsM.  Fayettevilie 
Univenity  of  Arkansas.  Uttie  Rock 

■  University  of  Baltimore 
Baylor  Univenity 
Boston  College 
Boston  UnivcRlty 
University  of  Bridgeport 
Brigham  Young  Univerelty 
Brooklyn  Uw  School 

■  Unlveraity  of  Califomia,  Berkeley 
Univeraity  of  Califomia,  Davis 
University  of  California,  Hastings 

College 

University  of  Cilifomla,  Los  Angeles 

Cjllfomia  Western  School  of  Law 

Campbell  University 

Capital  UnJvcRity 

Ben)amln  N.  Caniozo  School  of 

Liw.Yeshiva  University 
Case  Western  Resertc  University 
Catholic  University  i>f  America 
Catholic  Univenlty  oi  Ihierto  Rtci> 
University  »f  Chicago 
University  itCindnnah 
City  Unive  sily  of  New  York  Uw 

School  a  Queens  College 
Cleveland  S..Ue  University 
University  of  Colorado 
Columbia  University 
University  of  Connectiait 
Cornell  University 
Creighton  University 
Cumberland  Schot>l  uf  l*i  w, 

Samford  Un.vorsliy 
B  Uiuvrr'»vul  Dayton 
Univen.uyof  'Denver 
DePaul  Univ  Tsity 
University  o»  Detroit 
Drtmit  College  of  l-aw 
Dickinson  School  of  Uw 
Drake  University 
Duke  University 
Duquesne  University 

I Emory  Uniwrstty 
University  of  Florida 
Florida  Slate  Univmily 
Fordham  University 
\"\  .Win  Pwiv?  Uw  Center 
■  CAorge  Mason  Uni\'ersitY 
George  Washington  University 
Georgetown  University 
University  of  Georgta 
GtTrgu  Stale  University 
Cm  -(den  Gate  Univer^»i»y 
rK>Wag.\  UniverMty 


■  HamUmUnivenity 

Harvard  University 

Univenity  of  Hawaii 

Hofttn  univenity 

University  of  Houston 

Howard  University 
H  Univenity  of  Idaho 

Univenity  of  Illinois 

IIT  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Uw 

Indiana  Uni^'enity,  BloonUngU^n 

Ir^iana  Univenity.  Indianapolis 

Inter  American  University 

Univenity  of  Iowa 

■ John  Marshall  Uw  School 
Univenity  of  Kansas 
University  of  Kentucky 
9  Lewis  and  Clark  College 
Ixniisiana  State  University 
University  of  Louisville 
loyola  Uw  S.hool,  Los  Angelos 
Loyola  Univenity.  Chicago 
Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 
Q  University  of  Maine 
ManjiK'tte  Univenity 
Univenity  of  Maryland 
McCKwrge  School  of  Uw, 

Univenity  of  the  Pacific 
Memphis  State  University 
Mercer  University 
Univenity  of  Miami 
Univenity  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
Univenity  of  Mississippi 
Mississippi  College 
Univenity  of  Missouri,  Columbia 
Univenity  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City 
Univenity  of  Montana 
B  Univenity  of  Nebraska 
New  England  School  of  Uw 
Univenity  of  New  Mexico 
New  York  Uw  School 
New  York  Univenity 
Univenity  of  North  Carolina 
North  Carolina  Central  Univasily 
Univenity  of  North  DakoW 
Northeastern  Univenity 
Northern  Illinois  Univenity 
Northern  Kentucky  Univenity 
Northwestern  University 
Notre  Dame  Uw  School 
Nova  Univenity 
QD  Ohio  Northern  Univenity 
Ohio  State  University 
Univenity  of  Oklahoma 
Oklahonw  City  Univenity 
Univenity  of  Oregon 
D  Pace  Univenity 

Univenity  of  I'ennsyh  ania 
Pi-ppenline  University 
Univenity  oJ  Pittsburgh 
Univenity  of  Puerto  Rico 


Univenity  of  Pugrt  Sound 

■  Refpent  Univenity 
University  of  Richmond 
Rutgers  -  The  Sttle  Univenity  of 

New  Jersey^  Camden 
Rutgers,  ^  The  Sttte  Univenity  of 
New  Jersey,  Newark 

H  Saint  John's  Univenity 
fiaint  Louis  Univenity 
Saint  Mary's  University 
Saint  ThonMS  University 
Univenity  of  San  Diego 
Univenity  of  fian  Frandsco 
Sama  Clara  Univcfsiiy* 
Soton  J-lall  Univenity 
Univenity  of  South  Carolina 
Univenity  of  South  Dakota 
South  Texas  College  of  Uw 
Southern  Univenity 
Univenity  of  Southent  California 
Southern  Illinois  Univenity 
Southern  Mrthixllst  Uni\'enity 
Southwestern  Univenity 
Stanford  Univenity 
State  University  of  New  York  at 

Buffalo 
Stetson  Univenity 
Suffolk  Univenity 
Syracuse  Univenity 

B  Temple  Univenity 
Univenity  of  Tenrwssee 
Univenity  of  Texas 
Texas  Southern  Univenity 
TewisTcch  Uni\'enity 
Thomas  M.  Cooley  1-a  w  Sch{K>l 
Univenity  of  Toleilo 
TouroC  rllege 
Tulane  Univenity 
Univenity  of  "Uilsa 

B Univenity  of  Utah 
Valparaiso  Univenity 
Vanderbllt  Univenity 
Vermont  Uw  School 
Villanova  University 
Univenity  of  Virginia 
D  Wake  Forvst  University 
Washburn  Univenity 
Univenity  of  Washington 
Washington  Univenity 
Washington  and  Lee  Univenity 
Wayne  Stale  University 
West  Virginia  University 
Wesilem  New  Knglanti  College 
Whitlier  College 
Wldener  Univenity 
Willamette  Univenity 
College  of  William  and  Mary 
William  Mitchell  College  of  Law 
Univenity  of  Wlsaiiisin 
Univenity  of  Wyoming 
B  Yale  University 
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AmcdtaAit  Commny  NatioAil  AttocUtion,  OevfUnd,  Ohio  shall  contider  nuking  a  Law  Accm  Imn 
(LAL)  if  the  credit  report  (obtaiiwd  by  Amciitnut  from  an  autftorized  credit  morting  agency]  rating  to 
appUont  shows  no  credit  history  or  ahowi  that  the  foltowii^crite^ 

fvNic  CTvAe  nwMitf  arm  M  (te  fttff  itr  ym;  ifitf  ti^ 

Credit  repoits  listing  accounts  with  a  status  of  "Not  Paid  as  Agreed"  wUl  be  dassified  as  delinquent  90  days. 
Applicants  failing  to  qualify  under  Ae  standards  listed  above  shall  be  disapproved  for  a  Law  Access  Loaa 


These  credit  criteria  for  the  Law  Access  Loan  (LAL)  have  been  approved  by  the  Law  Access  lender, 
Ameritnist  Con\pany  National  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  program  guarantor.  The  Educatloi 
Resources  Institute,  Inc.  (TERI). 


If  your  application  is  rejected  baaed  on  inaccurate  or  incomplete  information  contained  in  the  ciedit  lepoft 
you  can  request  a  review  (within  60  days  of  the  initial  denial).  Steps  1-4  must  be  followed. 


STEP). 

Carefully  read  your  derUal  letter  and  support  docunwnKs). 
CaU  the  lelephone  nunto  of  the  credk  office  spcdM 
dcnUl  letter  and  explain  that  you  have  been  denied  a  loan  be- 
cauae  of  derogatory  infofmaUon  found  on  your  credit  report 
RequeM  a  copy  of  the  report.  Your  credit  bureau  report  can 
not  be  obtained  through  AmeritrustCcmpany  National  Asso- 
ciation, CIpveUnd,  Ohio  or      School  Admission  Services- 
Law  Accesa  Program. 

9TBF1 

CaKfuUy  review  the  credit  bureau  report  and  Ui  w  Access 
credit  criteria  (listed  above).  U  you  feel  the  information  in  the 
ct%<llt  bureau  report  is  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  secure  writ- 
ten proof  of  the  incompletencu  or  inaccuracy  from  the  appro- 
priate vendors)  on  their  letterhead.  No  other  documentation 
will  tie  acoepfed. 


snsps. 

Mail  required  documentation  with  your  name,  social  security 
number,  and  telephone  number  to  the  aiidtvss  noted  in  your 
denial  letter 

STEP  4. 

A  credit  representative  will  review  yuur  docunwnlallon  and 
approve  or  deny  your  request.  Picase  allow  15  business  days 
for  this  process.  Results  will  be  forwarded  to  vou  by  mail. 
NOTE:  You  may  have  other  righti  under  appiiabff  Ffdfntl  and 
State  laws  u^en  ditputing  inftimatkm  m  your  credit  report. 


M  M  M  i^l  I  '!  I  -  I  I      I  \    -  \  t   I  (  »\  Kl  (  i  I  \  1\(  .     i  I  Ml  \  M  »  1  \  \  N 


EiUbliahli^  md  Maintaining  Good  Q«dit 

Rbing  costs  have  resuk'ed  in  most  students  borrowing  to  meet 
law  Khool  expenses.  Students  are  discovering  that  a  good 
credit  history  is  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  many  educational 
loans  today  Lenders  have  not  only  the  right,  but  also  the  re- 
sponsibility to  deny  a  loan  if  there  is  an  indication  that  a  bor- 
rower wia  not  repay  A  good  credit  history  wiQ  abo  he  invaluable 
after  law  school.  A  record  of  consistent  repayment  of  studOnl 
loans  is  an  excellent  way  io  demonstrate  creditworthiness 

Credit  Verification  and  Mault 

High  defauh  rates  on  educatkvul  loans  ha\'e  re$ulti!d  in  guaran- 
tors and  fenders  requiring  credit  N-erifkation  When  applylr^  lor 
prtvate  educational  loans,  a  borrower's  credit  nuy  receiw  special 
scnitiny  because  these  loans  are  not  guaranhxd  by  the  federal 
govenvnent.  S(udent^  must  undersUnd  that  defaulted  education 
loans  are  reportwi  to  credit  bureaus.  If  a  student  has  defaulted  on 
an  education  loan.  It  may  be  difficult  to  qualify  for  any  fulurv  edu- 
cational loans. 


Failure  to  Kcpay 

Failure  to  repay  financial  obligation^  in  a  prompt  and  timely 
basis  will  ^eopaniize  a  student's  eligibilit>-  for  future  credit,  in- 
eluding  education  loans.  Unsatisfactory  credit  also  can  result 
in  the  seizure  of  bank  accounts,  personal  pmperty,  and  /or  in> 
come  lax  rehinds.  Wages  can  also  be  gamUhed 

The  Credit  Bureau  Report 

Credit  reports  help  lenders  predKt  whether  borrowers  will  be 
a  g(xxi  ciedit  risk  based  on  their  past  credit  history  Credit  bureau 
reports  pmvide  infomiation  on  where  applicants  live  and  work 
and  list  debts  and  paymtTits  reported  to  ihcm  by  creditors  such 
as  financial  Insllhitions.  credit  card  companies,  and  major  re- 
tail stores. 

Before  applying  for  educational  loans,  students  sKoukl  request 
a  credit  report  rron^  a  kval  credit  bureau  The  report  should  be 
reviewed  carefully  with  particular  attenhon  paid  to  the  num- 
ber of  accounts,  account  balances,  and  lht»  timely  manner  in 
which  monthly  payments  have  been  paid.  Should  the  report 
reveal  any  derogatory  information,  students  should  contact 
the  reporting  crevill  bureau  and  the  creditors)  to  see  if  any 
llem(s>  are  in  em>r  or  can  be  corrected 
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Th«  to  retUy  no  mMk  mimbef  for  an  appropctalf  levd  0^ 

iwivdtacifHoMfy  ftnandil  oWigitiOM  such    houflng  and  Uix«.  your  Ufiettyte  wqul»m«\ti,  ind,  o(  cowie,  your  tou)  income. 
Thf  fim  itep  you  ihould  tito  before  compfctinj  i  ^ 

appiopriate  Icvtl  of  debt.  To  mikc  debt  mftmaSnnit  metningful,  U  b  e«senHa!  that  you  be  truthfulto  younelf  in  ascsslng  both 
your  cuirent  aituatkm  and  your  expected  earning  ability. 

Prepare  an  ettinuted  monthly  bud^  and  compare  it  with 
your  net  income,  ^k)te:  thii  same  budget  workancct  may  be 
us«d  during  achool  to  aisist  in  redudii^  your  total  debt. 

rmO  EXPENSES  Smtwle  You 

Student  Loaiw 

Staffofd  Loan  ($15,000/8%) 
SLS($10XK)0/12%) 
LAL($10^/12%) 
Rent  or  mortgage  payment 
UtUitie«  (gas  A:  electric) 
Telephone 

Insurance  (health,  life,  auto, 

homeowners /renters) 
Childcare/child  support 
Car  loan  (e.g..  %\2JX0  can  25%  down. 

13%  loan  for  48  months) 
Carcxpenwsor  far?  for 
public  transportation 


Vtix^  the  following  table  of  average  starting  salaries,  estimitr 
your  income  upon  graduation. 

SfZE  OF  VIRM  (foi  Anmxyi)  Armge  StMrHng  Salary* 

VCTySmaU(MO)  $28,475 
SmaU  (11-25)  36.187 
Medium  (2<>-50)  43.309 
Large  (51-100)  50.269 
Veiy  Urge  (over  100)  58.936 

SiotolKl  With  imriiMiiw  from  thr  NMhumI  AwwlAtkon  fur  riicnncfit.  Inc 
»8MMd  on  IWS  &«Uiy  DM. 


(1)  Expected  Monthly  Salary 
(annual  dIvUcd  by  12) 

(2)  Less  Tixes  Withheld:  Federal 
(approx.  28%) 

PICA  (7.65%  of  wages) 

State  (appmx.  6%) 

(3)  Equals  Monthly  Nrt  Inaime 


Smnple 

$3^333 

-933 
-255 
-200 


Total  Fixed  Expenses 

FLEXIBLE  EXPENSES 
Food  k  household  gixxls 
Clothins 

I'eisonal  (laundry,  toiletries,  etc.) 
Entertainment  /Rccredtion 


Smnple 

$182 
^143 
♦143 

+500 
♦SO 
♦25 

♦  125 
n/a 

♦239 

+75 

$  175 

+75 
+50 
+75 


Total  Flexible  Expenses  $375 
TOTAL  MONTHLY EXPENSKS 

(Fixed  ♦  Flexible)    *^'*^L 

Monthly  Net  Income  $1,945 

Totil  wTonthly  Expenses  ^1 .857 

Monthly  Surplus  or  de'ficlt~  ^  88 


\ii\iMi/i\(.  MK  Ki  I  >i  t  i\( ,  M  )i  i;  t  i  \  I  I  (  n  I  >i  !■■  I 


Before  you  begin  law  Mhool: 

•  Keep  undei^raduate  school  loans  to  a  minimum,  cipply 
for  grants  and  scholarehlps;  borruw  loss  and  work  moiv. 
if  p(«sible; 

•  Design  and  implement  a  financial  plan  as  ivirly  as 
pt>S5lble  thai  includes  your  anticipated  ci>sU,  tho  rati*  of 
inflatioii,  and  your  saving  ability; 

•  Save  for  law  school  as  soon  as  you  can;  let  tnti^resl  worW 
for  yixi.  rather  than  against  you; 

•  Apply  for  all  financial  aid  In  a  timely  mnnr  - 

•  Investigate  additional  sources  of  aid,  including  outsuii* 
scholarships,  vetcrani;  educational  benefits,  aiKi 
employer  educational  benefits; 

•  Investigate  inieritatr  financial  aid  programs; 

•  Investigate  and  consider  luitum  prepayment  plans. 

•  If  you  arp  employ t-d,  and  if  it  L<«  jvssihie.  pay  oH  all 
non-student  kvin*.  especwlly  crL-dll  cani  balanrrs  am! 
in«lalInKnt  loan; 


During  law  Khool: 

•  The  basis  of  a  .sound  financial  plan  is  a  budget.  Prepan? 
a  budget  that  conforms  to  the  les-el  of  aid  and  income 
you  receive.  The  preceding  monthly  expense  budget  may 
be  used  to  asuist  you  in  living  within  your  means  both 
during  school  and  after  you  graduate.  The  Financial  Aid 
Office  at  your  schtxil  can  assist  you  in  determining  ap- 
propriate figures  for  in-school  expenses; 

•  Apply  each  year  for  all  financial  aid  ior  which  you  may 
qualify,  especially  non-loan  aid; 

•  Woii  aft  n\any  hours  as  appropriate  during  your  second 
and  third  years  of  law  schtx^l,  and  during  breaks  in  your 
first  year  ot  taw  school. 

•  Manage  yi>ur  nxiney  wisely  by  implenvnting  as  nviny 
co&t-sa\ings  t€.  niqiies  as  possible, 

•  Keep  luing  ami  lif«.tylo  exptvtalioas  mtxiest  (reas<.)nabk», 

•  Take  advantage  of  a  privately  sponstirvii  tuitiori-pavmenl 
plan  lliat  extends  the  time  to' pay  off  tuition  aixl  reduce^ 
vour  student  debt  burden 
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CoracOkUtion  IW«m  tD(wt  you  to  com^ 

Perkins/Na?SL  U.r.  StaAoid  Lmiv  Supplemental  Loim  h) 
Stuckntt  iSlS),  AuxiUiry  Louu  to  AmM  Students  ( AUVS). 
HeiMh  PSoMom  Student       (HPSL).  and  the  FedmDy  In- 
sured Student  Loans  (FTSL). 

NOTE:  t^n  conK>lKbtion  U  rvot  for  ewiyone.  It  m  primanly 
Intended  thoec  who  mi^t  otherwise  encounter  difficulty 
in  meeting  their  monthly  cducition  loin  obtipttoitt. 


Drawhtck*  —  With  kMtn  oonwlidation,  you  can  expect  to 


f(nod{jKoM]fiuiowtprrpmf^r  tatm  tn  full  phot  to  thu  tiw) 
Mraf/y  jimM  loin  pngnm. 

PO?  ^^O*^  INIORMATION  ON  IHE  LAW  ACCESS 
FHDERALLOAN  CONSOLroATlON  PROGRAM,  Pt.EASE 
CONTACT  U\W  ACCESS  AT !  W:82«I5SO. 


Amual  PeRvntise  Rate  ( ATR)  -A  percentage  cakubtion 
that  reflect*  the  toul  cost  of  a  ksan  (intm»t  ph»  all  fra)  on  an 
annua)  basis. 

CanceUatton  of  loan  —  Bonuwer  has  fulfiDed  »edfic  re- 
quirements whereby  his/hw  oHigation  to  repay  the  prindpal 
and  Interest  has  he«n  ca  ncelled . 

Capitalization  of  IntereM  —  interesl  cm  a  loan  is  allowed  lo 
cnieand  be  added  to  ».he  pnncipal  amount  at  the  lendw's 
option. 

Conioiidation  Loan  —  A  pivgram  offered  by  eligible  Iwiden* 
which  allows  the  following  loans  to  be  combined  into  a  single 
loan.  PefUns/NDSL  l^n,  Staffonj  Loin.  Supplemenul 
Loans  to  Shidents  (SLS).  AuKiIiar>-  Loans  to  AsjUst  Students 
(ALAS\  llealth  l^fewUms  Student  bun  (HPS!.),  and  the  FixJ- 
erally  Insured  Student  Loans  (RSL) 

Default  —  The  failure  of  a  borrower  either  to  make  install- 
ment payments  when  due  or  !n  comply  with  other  terms  of 
the  pnjmissory  note  If  there  is  a  guarantee,  the  Imdfr  is  paid 
off  iind  the  loan  btv\>mos  the  property  of  guarantor  Tht*  bor- 
rower i%  still  liablv  for  the  loan 

Deferment  —  A  ^wiod  during  which  tht*  repayment  of  ihi^ 
pnnapat  amount  of  the  loan  is  sus^vuded  as  »  n?sult  of  thi' 
borrower  nweting  one  of  a  number  of  requirements  estab- 
hshod  b>'  law  and/oramtained  m  the  promtssoiy  m*t  Luring 
this  period,  bormv\x»n>  nuy  not  haw    pay  int«\*t  on  the  kvin 
l>elinquent  Borrower  --  A  borrowi-r  who  has  failed  to  m.ike 
c»ne  or  nxw  inMallnn^iit  ^>.wment(&)  on  itK  (their)  due  dalo 
Due  Diligence  —  Full  and  lirnely  disckvsurv  to  student  bor- 
rowers  of  ihrtr  rights  and  obligations  through  entraiKV  and 
exit  inlorxiews;  thorough,  extensive,  and  persistent  pnxixlur^'s 
lor  servKmg  and  collecting  hvarvs. 

Forbearance  —  Lendi'r's  option  A  lem^>orary  cess.llion  of 
loan  payments,  an  extension  of  tune  (or  makmg  pavmenis,  or 
aiceptamv  nf  sm^IIrr  pa^irteiits  than  wert*  prvviously  scheil- 
uloii  Ryrtx^aramv m.iv  be pwi-,  for  niviimMarvas  that  air  ntv 
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covered  by  deferment,  and  is  unially  given  in  situatiora 
whore  personal  problems  such  as  hoaptulizatlon  or  sh^rt^tenn 
unemptoynwnl  affect  the  horrowers's  ability  to  me«  kian  pay 
ment  obligations  ' 

Cnee  Period  —  A  period  of  lime  thii  he^^ins  when  a  student 
ceases  to  be  em  oiled  at  least  half-time  and  ends  when  the  re- 
payment period  sUrts.  Loan  payments  do  not  have  to  be  made 
by  the  student  during  the  grace  period. 

Guaranty  Agency  —  A  sute  agency  ot  private,  rwnpmfit  iwti- 
lution  or  organization  that  administers  jtudent  loan  prngrams^ 
Guaranty  agencies  insure  lenders  agabst  losses  due  to  a 
borrower's  default,  death,  disability,  oi  bankruptcy. 
Guaranty  Fee--  A  pencentageof  principal  charged  to  the  bor- 
rower b>-  the  guaranty  agcni?  Usually  deduct.^l  from  lojn 
proceeds. 

Origination  Fee  —  A  processing  fee  calculattti  on  the  prina- 
pal  amount  borrowed  and  charged  to  the  student  by  the 
lender.  I  his  fee.  like  the  guaranty  fee.  is  normally  siibtrartixl 
from  the  amount  of  the  loan  proceeds. 

Principal  and  lnterc»t  —  r*nnapal  refers  to  the  toial  amount 
borrowed,  interest  refers  to  the  armunt  chargtvi  for  the  use  ol 
the  money  o\  er  time,  inlervsl  is  u.siwlly  stated  as  a  percent 
Promisiory  Note  —  A  leg.il  document  signed  by  the  IvrrovMT 
when  obtaining  a  lo,in  The  promissory  note  luts  the  amdi- 
tionsuiKler  which  the  It«n  is  nude  and  the  terms  under 
which  the  bom^wer  agn'w  to  pay  back  the  loan 

Repayment  Schedule  —  A  plan  which  sets  forth  the  pnncip.il 
and  interx'Kt  due  in  each  installment,  nun^tHT  .i|  pavmenb  r\»- 
qmrcd  t:>  pay  the  loan  in  full,  the  interest  rale,  and  the  due 
dates  of  the  first  and  subsequent  j\iyinents 

Servicer  ~  Many  lenders  and  swondarv  markets  hire  a>nipa 
Mies  that  specialize  in  stud'Mit  lo.ii\s  to  Iwndle  billing,  collec- 
tions, defemienls.  etc  These  organr7.ations  are  called 
"s*?r\  icers'  for  they  servin*  ihe  Uiatv.  for  lenders  Your  student 
Iivin  aaouni  may  well  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  sen  icers 
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„  ....1  your  loan  is  gutrantwd  „  .  ,      .  ,  .  

You  should  trad  these  document  carefully  before  signing  them, 

WhatUaCuaf»irtf«IEductHonU«i^  ^       ^       ^  ^ 

•  A  Ruaianlwd  fducatkm  lo»n  U  mofvey  you  bonow  Jrcm  « l>ink  or 
othpf  l«>dttvt  UwWuton  to  help  you  pty  fo»  your  education.  The 
kun  I*  gu*r4nleed  by  the  fed«r*!  Rovemmenl  *nwgh  a  guaranty 

•  TSfiSo  gutrinleed  educaHm  k-n  progriiw  in  *e  SttHord  l>o»i\5 
(formnly  GiannlMd  StuJcm  Loans  -  GSI.)  and  SuppWmenla! 
Loinft  for  Students  (S15) 

WhatkaPromlMOcy  Note? 

•  When  you  art  a  guaranteed  educatkm  loan,  y^  must  »)gn  an  appn- 
caHoci  ind  a  PrwnJawy  Note.  Th**  Promissory  Note  Is  ynur  promL-se 
to  repay  the  loan  .         .  ki 

•  YiHi  mu»t  me«<  all  the  twms  i>f  the  Ptocnissory  Note. 

•  Rc«d  and  Veep  your  cop>'  of  the  Mgned  Promlsaon'  Note 

•  When  you  have  repaid  your  k«n.  the  lending  InsHiuiton  must  rehirn 
your  original  I»fOfrlM«y  Note,  or  glv«7  you  a  pald  in-full  nollfiraHon 

When  Must  You  Repay  Your  Loan? 

•  When  you  complete  your  education  and /or  graduate 

•  Your  student  loan  i»a  debl  and  muil  be  repaid  U  you  wish,  you  may 
repay  your  loan  ftiriy  without  penally 

•  If  you  loive  school  early  or  are  noi  attending  at  leaM  a  h<»U  hme,  ynu 
mu»t  rtintact  your  Imdcr  to  set  up  <  repuymenl  pUn 

The  SAooli' Payment  and  Refund  PoHdes 

•  Stafford  Loans  and  Supplemental  Uxans  for  Students  (SU)  i  htcks 
will  be  sent  dltwtly  to  vour  school,  or  ir^nsJerreil  electtonically 

•  An  ortRlnatton  fee  will  be  deducted  from  the  prweeds  of  your  Staf- 
ford Loan  The  fee  is  determined  b)'  federal  law  ^ nd  does  not  n\luci' 
the  amount  ytMi  ate  required  to  wpay 

•  The  guarantor  wiU  charge  a  fee  hi  giwrantee  your  lofln  i  rw  guaranty 
fte  will  be  deducted  prviportlonally  from  each  dLslnirwmeni  ^  mJ 
dort  m>t  reduiv  Iht'  amount  you  ^re  n?qulred  to  r?^My 

•  If  the  aimbiiwd  finandAl  aid  for  v/hich  you  ^ re  riigiWo  adds  up  to 
more  than  viMi  owe  the  school,  you  art  enltiW  i»  the  dllfftena- 

•  Yon  have  a  right  to  know  about  any  flivincwl  ,ild  that  has  Iven  jvihI 
to  the  s<+K^il  on  your  behalf  Ynu  a!st»  haw  o  r\ght  to  the  Hmt-ly  pay- 
rneiW  ol  money  the  schtx>l  i*wwi  yiHi 

Ask  the  school  j^boul  Us  payment  and  roHnul  policies  ,ind  flow  yon 
will  be  paid  monvy  from  each  tj-pe  of  aid  prt>gram  lea'knt!  ihrougn 
ihe  schw»l  Find  out  specifically  aU.ut  1)  Refunds  fur  overpayment, 
2)  Drop  out  refund  pohcy.  3)  I>efem,«d  payments,  4)  Installment 
payirents 

Loan  Repayment  Term*  j    .    j    j «  . 

•  When  ytiu  grt  a  loon,  it  Is  your  rrtponsibiltty  to  undtrit.Mid  and  fol- 
low all  repayment  iwns  -  ^    .      i.  rm 

t  If  vou  bormwid  money  through  thi'  Peikins.  Stalfon..  or  the  jLS 
krn  pn^nrams,  an  exit  Intrtviw  with  *he  financial  akt  i»dmini5.tr.ittH 
K  reoiilrwl  when  you  leave sclwl  Tht'  fin-mclal  aid  admtnistrdtur 
will  provide  k>an  repayment  information  to  you  during  your  ^\it 

•  Safford  Loans  have  a  gtaie  period  before  you  have  to  bfRin  rvpay- 
m«it  oi  primipal  and  inteiwt  The  repayment  penod  begins  when 
\-ou  k\i  \v  school  or  are  nt>  ksngcr  attiwllng  at  least  h^H-Ume  Tlw 
eraic  pertoii  on  all  »oans  with  a.i  mterrtt  .ale  ol  8  piTc%-nt  or  highi'r 
IS  six  nKWlhs,  k«ns  with  an  interest  rate  of  7  pwenl  have  a  gract*  p*^ 
rkxl  of  nine  nwnlhs 

•  You  must  cimlacl  yixjr  lender  to  nrwikO  rpp,\>*nu'nt  arrangements  no 
UterthrtnWdoysbetiwvwr  grace  P*?tkk1»jihIs 

•  Yitur  lender  must  ^.w  yt^i  a  rnwymcnt  sihtxliiltf  Won'  you  tVRin  to 
pji>  hack  the  loan  This  schedule  mast  a>nfnrm  to  the  rer^ymeni  priv 
MHion.s  in  lfH»  l'r\>mis5or)-  Note 

•  You  must  pay  b^k  yuur  kwn  m  ^icomlanre  w  Hh  the  rf^wyment 

•  Ymi  a  r\'  respiwsiWe  for  refoynw"'  '^^n'"  'nc'»>J»i)i  intorvst  and 
fees,  e\t»n  it  ymi  do  not  hmsn  •wrhoot 

•  You  havi-  a  riKhl  to  Tv\vi\  part  oi  M  ol  tht'  Kwn  iMrlv  without  jvnaltv 

•  Unk-^  other  Airanj^enK-nlb  hAW  bwn  iRmxl  to  by  xhv  lender  you 
will  be  r\'4iur\d  tn'make  iwyna-nts  ot  »it  least  vSO  piT  iru^ilh 

Repay  me  n1  Period 

•  \\ni  h.ne  af  least  hiv  vear.  but  no  nwrx-  tlwn  ten  V  \Us  ti'  n.  \\^\  vinir 
Stallord  aiid/i»r  SlA  hMns  The  lolkMViny;  .uc  exteptionstn  this  nilo 

•  You  c«<n  n-jMv  \oi  r  )»v»n  in  lull  ist  any  i»me 


•  \touftond«ciuiy  grant  you  a  ifj>iymetilp«todo*le»tharx  five 
yean.  If  your  rewment  period  U  leu  thaii  five  yoirs.  you  n«y  Uter 
choose  to  have  H  extended  to  at  least  five  yeirs. 

•  UnSercitWn SffiSSoMiuch •» unemployment  or  military  aerrtre. 
you  may  be  abte  to  defer  repayment  of  your  loan. 

•  11w  PrcfniNory  Note  wtU  contain  a  cxympMc  list  of  the  cmditioni 
undir  wi^ch  you  may  qualify  for  a  dc^ennen I  iw  forbearance 

•  Deferments  wiU  not  be  inchided  in  ditermming  the  hve-  to  ten-year 
rrpaymmt  periods  mcntion«d  above. 

Other  Loan  Repaymtnt  Options 

•  If  you  are  in  repayment  or  m  your  jgaot  period  and  ywr 

ing  student  loan  debt  is  at  least  »5,0bO.  you  may  be  dlgible  for  a 
federal  conioUdattoo  loan  prognm.  .  , 

•  You  can  combtne  or  "consobdate"  your  loans  mto  a  single,  new  k>an 
This  new  toan  will  have  a  repayment  period  of  10-25  years. 

•  You  can  conioljdale  debt*  from  the  foUowlng  type*  of  k«ns. 

—  Stafford  Loarts. 

—  S-jpriemenial  liians  for  Student*  (Auxiliary  Loans  to  A*sisi 
Students). 

-Perkins  U»an*(NreL) 

—  Health  Profe»k«tt  Student  l,i>ans 

—  nsL 

•  if  vou  have  binowrd  S15  loans,  the  following  refinanclns  optioivs 
may  be  available  for  you  The  r.-finanong  lender  will  dl.sch>w  the  r\»- 
p*ymentlcrntt  and  charges  appUcaWe      ,^  .  , 

—  Mttanctng  to  s<curf  comK.ifltf  repaint  Ihe  hokJer  of  your  515 
loan  may  oMvsolkjate  those  k)an5  to  allow  you  to  make  a  single 
monthly  payment  of  princtpal  and  interest  ^  ,  ,^  , 

_  RefiiulKing  to  sku  re  a  i<(irwbU  mlmsi  rale  The  twMer  ol  your  SLS 
k>an{s)  may  reissue  your  k»an(s)  at  a  variable  mterest  rale  This  inter- 
est rate,  wf^ich  will  change  wh  jujy  I.  nviy  not  exceed  12  peTwnt 

—  Rt^nancmff  to  dncharge  prn'tous  /(uns  If  the  hoWer  of  your  bib 
k»«n(5)  denk*  yw  the  option  of  a  variable  interest  rate,  you  may 
apply  to  another  Wivder  turefinance  ycwr  SLS  loan(s)  at  a  variable  in- 
letwlrale  If  you  use  or^  of  these  refinancing  oplwjw.  the 
refinancing  lender  will  dvsclow  to  you  the  repayment  terms  and  the 
amtmnt  of  iny  charges  av>|^KaWe  to  each  optkin 

•  Military  Repayment  Under  cerla;n  cinrumsunces.  military  perwn- 
nel  may  h;  e  their  loans  repaUl  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
accordanci  *lth  Section  907.  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorize 
Hon  Act  1'  »1  tPl  *-^2. 10U5.C.214I  note)  Queshons  concerning 
the  prograi  shouW  be  addressed  to  the  k>cal  recruiter  This  pmgram 
described  i  a  reciultlrg  vr^^ram  for  the  seT\  ia'  mvolved  f  "J  J^^^* 
iK)t  (x-rtain  3  prior  service  by  an  individual  or  tht>se  not  diglhk'  for 
wilislmem  m  the  Amwd  Hl^:e^ 

Changing  Condltlona  .    ,   ,      j        ,  .u 

•  NJotlTv  your  lender  and  guarantor  Immediately  if  you  da  any  ot  the 
folkjv^rtng  I )  Fall  h'  enr^l  lor  thi»  jx-riod  fur  which  the  kwn  was  in- 
tended, i)  Lrtve  school  for  any  reason.  ^)  Attend  school  k'M  ih.in 
half  time.  4)  TVansfer  from  one  Khoo\  to  another.  5)  Graduate. 

6)  Chanae  your  nanw  or  address. 

•  If  yim  recnved  a  deferment,  yuu  must  nonfy  your  lender  when  the 
reasiws  for  deferment  no  lungw  exist 

•  II  your  k'mter  sells  your  federally  guarantrtd  luinis)  to,i  thml  party 
you  must  be  ni*tifi«d  m  writing 

Do  Not  Default  on  a  Loan 

•  if  >iiu  fail  to  meet  yuur  kun  repayment  lerms.  yon  an*  OeJniquent  u 
vou  conhnue  to  be  delinquent,  you  default  on  the  kjan  and  the  entire 
balance  becon>es  due 

•  Ymir  lender  will  gl\-e  ytni  written  notuvof  your  failure  to  re;ijy  cv- 
tore  declanng  your  Kwn  lu  default 

•  If  vuii  go  mhi  default  and  do  not  begin  repayment  you  may  tx*  «.vkn1 

If  You're  in  Trouble  With  Your  lx>an 

•  II  vou  flre  financially  uiwWe  to  m,ike  piiyments.  vjhi  cin  n\(U»T>t  tli.i» 
vt>ur  lender  grant  any  t»l  the  tolluwiug 

~A  short  period  during  whKh  you  make  iu>  p,^ymeiits  ol  priiiripal 

—An  extension  of  time  to  make  jMVmenIs 

—Smalkn  fMymt■nt^  than  tmginally  schi\1uk\l 
Your  l*nder  U  noi  required  to  approve  your  requeit.  Keep  In  contact 
with  your  lender  if  you  aie  having  financial  difficulHes.  Yeur  lender 
will  work  wHh  you  in  mainulning  your  credit  history. 
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LAWAC:CISS  m:?  APPl  IC  A  HON 


&  DrivWt  LIOMM  NMitar 


I^U  5.  Ctlizin/Nattonti 

How  m  ■  ttt  IftMruChftM) 


L  Art  Ywi  CimnVy  m  0«M  M 
•n  Mycmon  Loan? 

□  Vm 


*  U.t.AMrMj^o«NrM(/89ouMorNfirM4LMntR«M»vt 


Addriu  - 


City^Slilt/Zip  Cod*  AnTA  tfUlrtr^gA 


U.t.A«1nMOfMuNR«M>rtNol  RMi«nf  M  AddtMt  lo  U« 


1^  Do  vov  ^lav*  mi  t^iciboiiil 


LMn  Amount  RHuMltd 

Statfofd  Loan  iQSil 

$  JL  £    d.  00 

tU  D«ftrffMfft  OpMn*  (ChMk  om) 

9B  t  with  to  d*t»t  principal  p«ym»n||  «no  have 


□  I  wtih  10  dBlcr  pfinor^il  piymM*«Ot 
Ply  IHf  iftUrtH  wfttla  in  tchool 


Law  Accail  Loan  (LALI 

s  ^.>JL  ^  0.  a.  00 

□  <  wi»h  10  t>fffi>n  rapaymani  ol  both  principal 
"  and  mtfrili  whilt  in  Khdol 
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TO»USED  Wm  no  APPUCA110N  ANDPROMBBORYN^^ 
Ssf^WJ  ANDBETOMIUI-Y 1, 1*92. 


1.  TVpe  or  pill*  wur(ull,l«g»l  Mine,  U»ln»m»fiM. 

J,  iyp,o,pIin.you,Soci,lS«ur«ynum»-,.  Y<«mu«h,«.Soci.l  W>un*«monl«h,.pp)y(«.lo*nfmmL.wA««* 

3  Typtor  print  your  pmnirwltt^jhonenumbtf.indudirgiiTi  code. 

.  ^     —  L„  n^n«i  Wil  .ddreu  Yew  nwy  not  lue  •  poet  Office  box  numbef  nor  *n  «idre!.  ouW*  Ihe  United  Mle< 

6.  Typ«„prin,you,driv«'.lken«numbee.nd.het«c.k«er.M«vUn»o..hesUh>whe«l.w«t^^ 

provide  additional  informJHon 

,    ,.,s,  tv.0  «p«r„e  n,me,  and  .dd,««,  of  md^ldu,!,  who  <-.n     "  "> 

!^n,  (xi^pS      'ncl>Klmg  .Ip       .nd  tc!«T,l«nc  number  with  arvM 

10  lnd,c»to  whether  you  h.vo  iny  «),icatloni.l  debts,  include  «W  loans,  government  loans,  and  pnvato  loan*  (e  g .  Law  Acvt  « 
lMnT^3^«l™deanyloaMfor«hkhyouaren™'a^^^^ 

....        I  i™,jo. !( nwv«urv  iiv  the  Apulicatlon  Worksheet  aiUi.h«l  to  tht-  J-in-1  Applu-atkin 

"  ^v^Xou~,:rnrT^ot.'Sn't;.\'>^^^^^^ 

applkaHon  for  arsAlancv  ^ 

12.  Type  or  print  the  ..•ademic  perkxl  tm  whteh  y™  a,.  r«,ue,ttng  l«n,  ThU  perkxi  sh,H.ld  ™™.tde  with  the  in.tttvt,™  s 
academic  leTm(») 

S*aKord/Sl5.  Ttw  minimum  l.Al.slWO 

:ss.K^oT.-^.:^i^^^^^^^^^^^ 
■  »j:c^-ra"^«^ 

2  Under  P.,1  B  (Sulford  U^n and  Sopplemental  U«.»  f^».den,>, and  Pari  11  (Uw  A.-«^.  l.«n,.  -.-romu^  to  Pay",  type o, 
print  your  full  name  and  the  Van  amount  requested  ,k  ..m. 

3  cL,lly,«d.h.tern«onbo.hthe(,^ntand.«ckof«chappropriateP—ryNo«,«Bny«,r.«meand  enter  ethe 

Nixe  was  signed- 


ujjurt  111*1  iiiiinrr'*^ 
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LAV\  ACCL.SS    199  1  92  APPLICATION 


■  Offv****  LtowiM  NumUf 


'  CWnntMptMM 

□  US  CitUtn/Nilionit 

O  El(gib)f  Non-Cituin  (ARKhProdrotnMKtencr 


>  An  Vow  CutTMOr  »n  DtfMt  on 
■n  I  tfucMen  Loon? 

□  Yfl 

_S2N2  


•  U.i.  A4*«M  of  P««WtpouM  or  Nm#mi  LMnfl  floMtvt 


U.S.  Addmi  Of  MuK  noMhro  Not  RotMng  tt  AddrMa  lo  L«n 
N#m»  .  


CnySMiWtoCodt  


City  Slilt/Zip  Oodt  _ 


worUhooiVoMniyjtcowiffloto  jjlofthotnfont^^ 


tnltriii 
RAIt 


Nifflt.  City  ind  SUtt 


'«  Fofwf«ocodomte  ported  •ioyo«r«njott1ogthofoltewfc>tteOf.(i)7.  f,o„  /. 


Lo«n  PtfioO 

M0^(  10  Mtt^f 


Cu'ftnl 


<^  Loon  Amogntnoquottid 

SuNoid  Loan  (QSL) 

>l>  tO0WiiWu««nr«,«1Aik«wni| 


Suppitfntniti  Loini  io<  Sludtnli  (SLSl 


LtW  Acc«S&  LO«n  (LAL) 


S  00 

tU  Otformont  Op6oM  (Choc«  om) 

"wttaaaaaKss-  "arjaaaa-"-' 


lOtehoolCedo 


LoOfirOffod  (Mo/Oc^Yr) 

From  /  /        lo  . 


•roAch  Codo  tehoot  Norn* 


;  T«topfMoo  Numbof 


j  CfVoNmont  ttatui 


'  Ond*  Ltvol      n  6  D  7 


Cootof  AttondMioo 

t  


L.QiH!i:i^'!^P.*!JL!l5Ji*^»''  '''"*_iP8  09  Clio  Dm  Ojz 


Ettlmotod  FtfMncM  Aid 

%_  ^  00 


Jcool  Lmi  Aid 


CxpodMl  QraduMkm  Dato 

-  - —  ^  (Mo/Yf) 


Eipoettd  Fomtty  ContribuHon 

i  —  00 


Ottm  Loow  tef  Mg>  ^ortod: 


SlUlQfd  iGSL)  S  - 


•ytfottod  !>lttoui«omont  Dotoo. 

Lfw  ACr.CIILoanlLAL) 


•pSlcAttwi  ■  ^^'^  '°  C«MificatK>n  prinlod  on  the  revofso  »d«  o(  this 


Signaturo  ^ 
Print  Nanio  _ 

■f»  C»'l  M> 


Dato  . 

Trtio- 


CO^»»<l*i!    lft<  iMl  tCtiiXM.  AOMitMX  M*vr.f  •  w( 


LENOeH  COPY 
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PrhncrAdN«act 

Th«  PfHMy  Act  ol  M2«rw»jy 
I.  T ht  »y»ortty tec  col^  "yjg'y'ygg  ?3{tWf J£ ttili a.. 

MtnMy  dttKiMSte^  to  atHnWni  pror«"  •VfibWy  m«  btMMk  lo 
borroMf      lo  coMct  M  •  tftWnqwtrt  Of  ^^m*  to«n. 

^fMU«nc4  wl#tD«oftrim f»9u(alton«.  to  tocttt  •  MlnquMrt  Of  MuMd 

bono«*r.  Of  to  inftfytt  lotn  proeri  m  chtrtcHfiittci. 

4  AppHCAni«imjUpfw*df»flolth«»nfofm»tioftf»9«MttdJoofb«ftohtvt 

ttMlr  AP(>)iC4ttoA  PfOCfMMl- 

SfdiOft  7(b)  ollMPrtMCyAet  ol  1l74(5U.a.C.  U3a  >WM)  r«NkrMmt| 
•t,o^  ISylltf^i.  tutr  Of  locfi  K2^"2»2iy??aJ'SS^^ 
to  dtKiot*  Wi  Of  tNO.  8oeW  Socurtty  Nomtotf  (9SN),  •^♦'^^'♦^fiafS 

!utuSYOfOtt»ofwtt«f«y»»»88N  UtoWttd.  .ndwt>ttu»«w«ib«m»<»t 

o<« 

i  rtohl.  bfoolit.  Of  pfWita*  prwWod  by  it*  m  Ciiti  tn  wt»*ch  lt«  OQWCy 
riqukid  ttlT^dliCJwUt^Ir^  tM^utt  Of  rt}uUttenbf»Of  to  Jinowv  1. 1976, 
m  ot6¥  lo  v«<rty  ttto  i0«nWy  ol  on  indhMutt 

DtMiofturi  ol  tt»o  ipotiCMVi  SSN  If  roQuutd  M 1  axvMtoo  tef  p4iti- 

piiim«ni  olEducilion  hat.  for  Mwt\  y»«»i.  coniJUwlly 

SSomSw  ift  touwJ  m  SiiHwd  loan  (OftL)  raflulai»ni,  p.dicuia»ly 

Tha  35N  w4l  ba  uiad  to  vanry  lua  ttfantrty  ol  tha  bwfowt*.  and  ai  an 
accounl  numbar  WanWtai  Wrouflhoul  ma  Itia  ol  lha  loan  in  oidv  lo  racord 
nicaSIiry daSiaccuiaiary  At if?KlaftlHjar, iha ii uiad in  wch pf ogiim 
atnlilSiaa  datarmminfl  proflram aiiQib^litr.  cartityiofl  achoo^aMandanca 
Ind  «udanl  tlalut.  dalaimihing  aUglbtliry  lo?  dalarmani  ol  laDiymani. 
daltrrnmtnq  aiigibility  for  diMbiUfy  «  daaJh  claim*,  and  loi  shiD  ii acme  and 
coiitcnftfl  in  caaaa  ol  daimquam  oi  dalauliad  lotnt 

RltM  to  FInucUl  PriTicr  Act  Nttkc 

Undai  IhB  mr^\  to  Financial  Pi  l«Cy  Acl  ol  197B  02  \J  S  C  3401  -34211 
th«  US  Oaparimani  ol  Hducaiion  wi"  haw  accesi  lo  financial  fecoidJ  m 
your  iiudani  loan  li»*  mamiamad  by  ma  iand«t  in  connacnon  wim  ma 
•dminiiUition  of  tha  SiaHord  loan  iGu»rania«d  Siadani  Loan  proflram 
(QSllj  *n(j/or  me  Suppia">«niii  Loans  lor  Siudanli  pioflram  isiSl 

In*  Ivndar  ind^of  guaianior  snd/oi  lh« Daparimant  o1fc<3ucaiton  may 
riport  Iht  itatuB  of  ihii  loan  lo  a  ciadil  buraau  Thaitloir  oiUa«  lo 
mamitin  i  900<J  craO.i  laimg.  ii  i»  to  your  advaniaSa  to  cofflply  w»^a«ma 
iarmi  ol  tha  lOJin  tgiaamani  and  lo  maat  your  ia«>oiaibiiiiiai  ai  a  boiicmai 
undai  mil  progiam 

F.fl«al  Credit  Oj^poitialty  M  Nellcc 

Tha  Fadaral  Equal  CradH  Opporiutiiiy  Acl  Prohibit!  ciadito/s  iiom 
diKnmmaiing  igimit  ciadil  applwanii  on  baiiiol  laca  cojw,  rai>^ 
niiWil  origin.  Mr  marital  iiatui.  aga  iprovfdtd  lhat  tha  applicant  hki  th* 
capacity  to  irii*!  inlo  a  binding  contracU.  bacauaa  all  w  t>art  ot  lha  ap- 
pjicanfi  mcoma  dariv.1  from  any  publtc  aiinianca  P'09'»^-  ^^L^'JiS 
lha  awHicani  hai.  in  good  larth.  a«arci»«J  any  iIq:  t  u~J«i  tha  Conauma' 
Ciadtt  Piolaciion  Act 

Tha  namai  ind  add'aiaai  ol  ma  ladaral  a«anciai  ¥rh»ch  •rtm'niilar 
conwJianca  *rth  thii  ii«  ara  hilad  batow  Durmfl  tha  eourw  ol  lha  loar^ 
aopiication  procaii.  y ou»  »andaf  will,  upon ia<iuai(.  mlof m youoi  lha pfopa' 
body  wtiKh  laguialai  lha  tvndaf 
A    Ffdaial  Raiafva  fiyitam 

20lh  Straai  ft  Conalilution  Avanua  NW 

Wa1h1n9lof1.DC  20S5t 
B   Offica  ol  tha  COfno<»ollf  r  of  th«  Cimency 

Contumai  Examination  Divmon 

Wafthingion.  0  C  202>9 
C   Fadaiai  DaPont  imuranci  Coipontion 

bbO  I7ih  StiaatNW 

Waihinglon  0  C  204?9 
D   Ftdarai  Homa  Loan  Rank  Qo«'a 

WOOQ  Sfaai 

Washington.  0  C  2U!>b? 
E     NiUonai  C'Cdil  Union  Adminiilr^lion 

l77Sa  SI'M'NW 

WiShiiiglon  OC  20<56 


•Ih  airaat  i  Nnniy^wM  Avanua 
WuMtiftw,  O.C.  9OM0 


CrWMlPMritfMMU£.Cin7(a) 

A1 1  pmn ^^n^^^^y^JT^^^  ^!!!Sff^,l,1SSL 


ywiriaooailtrif  not  rnnra  than  fytyt*'t  wih^^waurtttiOiatrtafi 

S!SSnMOtMit>>aaS^ 
001  axcMd  orf  yttr,  or  both. 

Nttkti 

H^teteMMVaAlla«liMia:Thaiandai  may  oWam  a  coftautfttr  rao^rt 
SSoPyMl^aconMi^^ 

SSmSd Of  ncA maTaftdi^oSKmtd i conagmjMjPorta^  yo« 
and  H  ao  tha  r^ma  and  addrau  of  tha  c^wr*t  '•^S^^>9J^l^ 
fumMwd  lha  raport.  11  mil  appdcatten  ii  appfoi^d.  aubaaquant  coniumff 
wrUnSlayba  fSSaatad  onM  m  coontdion  ajtt*  w  updwa.  rarvawti  or 
aiMAisen  ol  tha  cradH  for  which  ycu  hay«  appNad. 
PI««aalaOMallMMMill:ThaOhK>ta«aao»)nMdlKcw*Mnaiioniaqu(<atMI 
aSc^d»«7!^ct~«^  avaMAbM ToM  eradtt  worthy  cv^rt.  and 
cn^  (fpo^no  aothdM  maiftwf)  aapvata  cradK  hjatortaa  on  aach 
mSiSiruS5w!3iTR^  owe  cwi  rt^hta  coinmiia»or>  admtniaiaf  1  cof«- 
pN»nca  wim  mia  la«. 

iMiMteiMM^RaaMMMii  Wiioor>am^pfO«tdaama(hoafiraamant. 

^Ofd^'<^  mdMd^  Juttm^M  *cS'iH^  ll 

cradiior'a  maraat  utrtiM  P^or  lo  lha  tima  cradH  la  «finiad  ha  w^^rt* 
hKfttahad  SStt  •  copy  ol  lha  aaraamaf^t.  court  wdar. «  Malimanl  or  hai 
actual  knowtadfa  ol  ma  adva.M  piovuion 

B«m«tr  CtitHldMM 

I  daeiara  ui>daf  pv»»Hy  ol  parlwv  "l""!*;?^^^^^^^ 
Amattea  that  tha  Moarmg  li  tr«  and  cojiad  ^ •,'i£^JvJl5'^ 
mtormaHon  cofiUload  to  lay  HiSLI^^frl^rii^I^ilS^ 
loan  la  lf«a.  cof«pWa  and  cor  fact  to  lha  baai  <*S^^S^XS^f^i\vS 
iimadatngoedtaim  Aimyiar»dariopl»o.yndaTtht8tamrt<QSy^S. 
inSuL  pfSSni. I  authwtia  tha  »a«Jaf  10  ^TL  ^I^l^J^^^J^ 
KjWty  payabla  to  ma  and  my  achool  and  tha  prhiat^LAL  chacK  P«y«Wa  lo  m 
^  «  16  aJactionicaUy  irannlai  loan  fundi  lo  my  atudtnt  account  al  my 
Khboi  1  bar iby  authoilia  lha  achool  lo  pay  'o,lha JaAdar  any arhjch 
JSyba  dua  ma  up  io  tha  tmoum  ol  thii  loan  I  lurthaf  authorfia  any  aduca^ 
iKXvai  mmiutioo  that  1  may  attand.  LSAb.  or  tha  ««arantof  »0raMiaMi  0  ma 
iandmfl  inalttulton.  aubaaguant  hoWar. « thai;  •i*^*^!'*^^'^^' 
mahofTpaitinanl  lo  mii  Joan  (a  g  ampjoyrnani,  anrolimwl  ilatut  0^ 
hitlofy.  cunanl  addraia)  I  aumof'ia  my  (andar.  >-SAS  or  tha"  f^fj^*  J* 
advtaa  my  aducaiKinai  tnililulion  ol  lha  alatuft  ol  my  appDcatioft  l 
Ihoriio  tha  landar.  lubaaquant  hoidar.  thair  aflanL  aducat»ona«  in»^Hut»or». 
L8AS  01  tha  gwai>lof  lo  maw  mquiriai  to  w  raipond  lo  inqu>riai  Horn  my 
paranu  Of  prw  or  lubaaquant  landarior  fwWa'iwim  laipact  tomy  loan 
application  and  niatad  documanli  1  aiao  aumo»»ia  mi  larnkr.  aubaaquani 
hbidei.  ihtii  agani.  or  tha  guaraniof  10  'tiaaia  mfwmation  "^ka 
iiiqiitrtai  10  tha  paraonit  havaliitad  in  my  loan  application  at  ralarancai.  for 
lha  puiDoaa  ol  taamina  my  currant  addias*  and  la laphona  numbar  1  aiao 
aulhoriia  ma  landai.  lubatquani  hoWai.  tha,r  agant.  or  tha  to 
chach  my  cradii  and  amptoyrr^ni  hialory  and  to  aniwai  QuaaHoni  about 
man  cradit  aipai>anca  wim  ma  i  canity  mat  ma  Orocaadtof  mil  loan  «i  iba 
uMd  foi  aducalional  puipoiaa  foi  lha  acadamic  panod  liitad  in  my  Mn 
aDPtication  at  tha  aducationai  iniiitutwn  namad  on  ma  «W'»calion  1  untfw- 
stand  mall  amfaaponiiblaloi  rapiyingimmadiataiy  any  fundi  thai  i  racahw 
which  cannol  raa»onabiy  ba  aiiribufad  to  maating  •<ly««'|o'l»' Vf!''il! 
ipiaiad  lo  aitandanca  aima  initilutionioi  tha  loan  parted  ilalad  *  camry  mat 
lha  lolat  amount  olloanaiaeawad  by  ma  undarlhaStaHofd  Loan  Program 
QSLp'aJdsiLS  Program.  Trtta  iv.  Part  B  ol  tha  Higha;  Edocatvon  Act  aa 
amandad  will 001  aicaad tha a)io«ab(a manmumi  1  fudhar ca^^fv '^f' ■«» 
Soi  wTowa  a  ralund  on  m  Pall  Qranl.  supo^^"'*!  EducatWflal  Oppo.-- 
lunity  QiaPt.  State  StwdantlncanliwOiant.  01  Byrd  SCholaiahiPPnd^^^ 
no*  in  dalauti  on  a  ParHini  Loan  (loimairy  ND9L).  oi  •S<««wi<08»->i,?  • 
Fadaiairy  iniurad  Sludant  Loan.  Supplamanial  Loam  loi  *»k»danli^Ly5 
loan  a  ConaolWatton  loan,  or  an  Incoma  Conimgant  Loan  racaivad  lo* 
atlandanca  at  any  inHitutuMi  i  caniry  mat  1  am  a  bonowar  aHgibla  for  paitici- 
wSSS  m  m.  Stanof d  (QSL).  SLS  and  LAL  ProQiama  t  Ju^Uvf^  cartity  that  I 
hava  laad  tha  malartali  akplaining  tha  ladarai  goaraniaad  iludant  loan 
program  which  hava  baan  pfovWad  to  ma  and  mat  I  urvJariiand  my 
latponubihtiai  and  my  righti  undar  that  program 

ScM  CeitlflcMlM 

I  haraby  cartify  mal  tua  tludani  namatf  on  mn  5UHof  d  Loan  'Q5L| ,  SLB^ 
and  LAL  applkiation  ii  accapiad  loi  •  vo»*mant.  w  n  aniolJad  and  m  good 
atandino.aiattaaiiahaH-linia  iiwdar«.andlt  making  Miniacloryprograai 
tn  a  program  datamvmad  lo  ba  tUgiWa  lo»  ihaaa  loan  P<ogr«mi  Murfhar 
camry  mat  tha  atudant  hit  baan  dataiminad  by  mil  inM"Krtion.  u^th* 
lagtilaiwni  apPHabia  to  thaaa  K>an  programi.  to  ba  •Hfl«rta  lor  »*^*o^* 
appiwd  for  i  lurthar  cartify  mat  baaad  ypon  racord  1  avanabia  at  th^mati- 
tunon  and  dua  inqutry  to  lha  iiudant.  lha  atudani  hai  aalitlwd  ma 
manii  under  ma  Salacttva  Sarvtta  Aci  naiaiiary  to  '^V*  linanc«aiavd  la 
nol  in  dilauh  on  any  ioan  mada  undar  any  itudant  aitJitanca  piogram 
Klaniiliad  m  54  CFR  Part  6M  and  ii  noi  iiabia  loi  an  o^fP^y^J"' 
grani  mada  undar  any  iluriant  auiitanca  program  idaniif»ad  m  34  CFR  Part 
669  1  further  caiiily  thai  thii  iniHiuiion  wHi  comoiy  wth  a"  appucabia  pro- 
vision* oMadaiaiiaw  and  ma  rum  reguiai'ons  ponciat  an<tpioc*ti»ire»oi 
ih»  gunianiort Si  m  me  admmntiaiion  of  mis  loan  tna  mfuimanon  prpvitiao 
III  ihtf  bonowar  and  s-hooi  aaclions  of  lha  application  and  mn  School 
Cf  iiiicjiiion  isiiut  cor^piaia  and  co^ad  lotha  bantof  my  knowiedga  and 
beiiei 
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im  OMMUV  am  mnr  cumv  M I 


My  Niw 


My  saw 


My  AAkm 


My_c»y/Sutt/Zip 


i  w«  rMd  «w  PromtoMry  Nolt  btfoft  1 M  .1  out  H 1      viy  quNttorw,  I  w«  tik  M 

Wh«A    iMKtor  Motpto  my  ilgnwJ  Promti  Kfy  N  ol»  «W  my  app^ 
lonwktaMnoritndifltrT)Oiir«lmmantfMlMnAmouniR«qu«i)Mllw«b«r»qu^ 
tien*  My  nol  Mmv  tht  toodtr  lo  itnd  m«  m  much  u  I  htvt  Mktd  Jor 

»w  Quaramor  hu  agrtad  lo  guarantM  my  loan,  tha  itndtr  w«i  aand  mt  «  Olw^toourf  Stalemtnl  Tht  Diactoaura  Stitamant  wM  tall  ma 
a)  ttta  lo(al  doflar  amount  o(  my  toan         U  Iba  in(ira«  rata  t  w«  pay  c)  ma  docv  amoutu  or  tha  mauranca  prtmium  I  wH  pay 

d)  loan  «|*uraamafl(  data(i)  a)  rapaymani  tarmi.  4  prtncipfti  no*  1)  Intorait  paymant  larma.  if  principal  rapaymart  dafarrad 

Soma  ol  tha  lafmi  on  my  Dladoaura  SUItmanf  may  ba  difJaf  ani  horn  what  thay  ara  on  tha  PromHaory  Nota  II  lhay  a/a  dffarant.  tha  tar  mi  on  tha  Oiactoaura  Stela- 
mant  apply  Intlaad  of  what  la  on  thii  Nota  I  wW  raviaw  my  Diaclotura  Stelamant  upon  racaMng  K  and  wfl  contact  you  if  I  hava  any  Outiliona 
NOTI;  NO  •GMTCM.OUTt  0«  Vttm-Oini  \m  ■  4M»T«  MM«  ttem  A. 


iPnnt  your  N<m«  as  Borrower) 
■M  ot  Itta  rolMrtng  amounti  in  M 


promiM  to  pay  k>  tha  ordar  of  tt>a  landar.  AMeVTflUtT 


I  The  afidft  iMn  Amount  Rtqu«il»d  Of  liiCh  (tlMt  imounl  fti  >■  lo«n*<l 


?  MTbREST  ltg/MlOP«vtnimourrt«<Iuiyll«nllOlim()ltinltfilt[ll»p*ctrw  tn 
(&))  on  lh«  unptM)  P<incio«l  0«;*nc«  hotn  ir>«  di.t  d  diibuiitminl  until  ihi  m  ;f  # 
ptttKifft]  turn  ind  sccrufd  tntfftil  vt  Mid  in  liHi 

3  Howtvff  .  lhaUS  9*crMiry  olEduCAlMA  CSKiaitry't  wnip.,  Ih«inl«rtlllh.il 
accru«^  on  thi»  tocn  p<to'  to  'tpaymfnl  ilatui  ind  duimg  iny  (itftfm«ni,  it  ri  ti 
d«Y«r  tntd  thai  l  quiMy  lo  hav«  luch  Mytntnii  made  on  m*  bttiiH  un^r  >^t 
if0'AtooiaovtfMnattwSllNOfdLoanProgrwncasu>*)  ifltwIntwtilonttiiikMn 
!•  pay  ibit  by  ihf  8«cr*Ury,  rmtm  Itw  lfnd«<  nof  ettw  hold«t  ol  ihJs  Nolf  mty 
aMmpi  10  con«ct  Ihli  tAlKttl  tiom  m*  l  may.  howtv*f  chooit  lo  My  Iff  ■■  inlrtit 

4  Onc«  ir>«  rtOVtTMfll  ilitui  b«ginl  I  wdl  tkx  rt«POntJt>l*  ttu  piymtnl  d  III  miff  ill 
ItM  accruM  on  tfWi  (oan  akc*Ot  lo^  inf  mrfravi  lecruino  on  thii  loin  Drior  10  lh« 
r«paym*nl  pwiod  thai  *ii  MyabU  by  tha  SKraiary  Th*  Stcftfirv  will  Mr  tha 
intcftll  IhM  accrual  during  any  oafiod  daacrtbad  undar  DCFERUENr  m  ihii 
P'Omis»ory  No{a 

9  Tha  intafaW  raia  will  Ot  (MarrrHnad  icco/ding  lo  ih«  loitowing 

a  Ml  havf  anoutiiar>dtr)9Sllft9(0t.oanIOuaranla«<lSlii0«^'>Loan(UI'GSL'l]0n 

irtadaial  DflniruiNola  thaa()pi4catla*ntarailriia wiilOaiha ««m« ■■  lha •pfXicibli 

inraiait  rata  on  tha  oulillnding  sunofd  Lo*n<a)  laSUi)] 

D  iM  hava nooulitandingS(aNoidLo«n<Bl  |GSL|i)Vlhjn do hava anouliiandins mi- 

anca  00  any  Patant  L  oana  rof  Sludanii  i^US")  or  Supp]«fTi«nIaaoana  (or  Studanii 

l'S(.S')madaiortnrolifflaNp«fiod«t>«ginninobaforaJuty  I  iMIoionanyConaoii- 

dation  loan*  I)  w^»Ch  (afiatd  loana  maO«  lor  anrolimant  p«r>odtll  bagmnlne  t>«rofa 

(hit  data.  i)>a  aoolicAbia  intarail  lata  on  this  loan     ba  AS 

c  IM  hava  no o\i<aia<Hjing  balanca  on  any  SiatPord  loan  iCiSt-l.  n.UB.  or  SLS  m^at 

for  aniDllmint  partodd)  btfinmng  bafora  July  I.  I9&8  0>  on  any  Conioridanon 

ioiN  ft)  wnichriMM  loani  mada  lor  anroll.-nanl  panodiil  baginmngbarora  thii  data 

lha  appticab<t  kniariil  rata  on  Ihii  loan  mih  b«  9^  unni  tha  end  ol  mi  tourlh  yaii  olmy 

rapaymani  sllluft  and  wril  b#  lOS  bagmning  with  Ihg  hlth  yaar  ol  my  repayrnini 

ilalui 

6  Tha  aooiicaM  mrariftt  taia 

a  unlit  l^a  and  ol  lha  louitt)  yaar  ol  my  raMvmani  alelui  and 

b  bagmningwrthlhalifthyiir  olmyraoaymani  ililuiwitlbaid«{ititt*donlhflNO<tC» 

ol  Diactoiura 

7  I  may  alio  racafva  ijoalai  ol  iniarvil.  rf  iaqu>rad  by  tha  Higntr  Education  Act  oi 
IMS.  aa  am«n()ad.  iirhan  lha  appt^abi*  mtarail  rata  ii  10% 

Q  Tti«  landar  v  othar  hoWt*  ol  thia  nOIr  may  add  accruad  unM^  intarail  to  lha 
unoatd  principal  balance (capdalitatiooi  oHhit  loan  m  accordancaMilh  thaRuiaiand 
Ragulalioni  and  po<tCiM  ol  tM  guarantor 

lundarilandthiirll  am  aitfitWa  lor  fadaraiintaiaitbanalfii.  lha  mtniit  will  i}aM'<)t>v 
(hi  Sacrttiry  lu  during  [r>%  pattod  t  am  m  icN}0<  on  al  latit  a  haH  tima  baiii  ib) 
Ourioglhagrtcapartod  daiciibvoin  SacltonC  batow.andic}  during  iht  limi  my  loan 
Mymanta  ara  dafanad  ai  liiowad  by  Stction  l  h««o« 

9  TH**  >*.3UftANCE  PR£ltllliM  T  l>a  guarariior  may  charga  a  pramium  to  guiiantat 
mykui.  Tnaamoiml.rtarty.  iigovarnadbycuiranliaw  appltcaMi ragulalKMii and 
ina  Quarantw  policy  and  Ruiai  and  RKuiatjona  Tha  inlurinca  P«am.um  win  ba 
dadudad  p<opoilionala<y  trom  aach  d>iburMmanl  I  undai  aland  thai  thii  charua  la 
no4  lubtact  lo  tVuna  atcaot  for  tha  amount  atlnbutabla  lo  any  diiburaamani  I  do  not 
racarv*  wTiichratund  will.  Itlha  ivodtr'iopfion.  baippfiad  tomy  loanba;«ncaorba 
latiKnad  loma  My  loandiKloiura  tialamani will  arvow Itia aciuaimiuranc* pramium 
cnargad 

10  TMC  OAUlNATlON  FEE  I)>a  original  to>ita«wtlt  ba  dad  uctadrrom  lha  proctad  I 
ol  lha  loan  T  ha  'aa  la  <M9>mnta  by  t«d*<i<  itw  and  wrflbaralMctad  on  my  dlicioiura 
iiMamvni  T  ha  or>oinaiion  faa  wiu  ba  daduciad  p^oponiooaltiy  irom  aacA  ditbu'M 

Ciigination  faai  may  ba  latundad.  pro  rlla  on  undnburaad  amounti,  il  tha  toan  n 
raoa^  >n  lul  anthm  1 30  dlyl  ol  dtahuiaaman..  it  lha  loan  chack  li  not  c«*h*d  within 
i?0  daya  ol  diiburianani.  or  tf  lha  chacii  ii  iafurr>ad  to  th«  tarxtar  uncaahad 


OOMMNV  NATIONAL  AnOGUHON.  o(  aubaaquant  hoidar. 

c.  msaoeufie  of  loan  wformatton 

I  undaitland  on  or  bafora  i  racarva  my  (irai  loan  diaburaamanl  my  tarxw  will 
land  ma  •  loan  tftctoiura  lUlaniafil  thai  Mammai  an  lha  tarmi  ol  my  loan 

0.  QCNEIUL 

I  undariiand  thai  tha  iandar  h«i  appMtd  lor  g^arani  la  covaraga  oi  i  hii  loan  through  a 
national  guarantor  and  bacauia  ol  thia.  tha  loan  n  lubitct  lo,  and  tha  larmi  ol  thii 
Promiiiory  Nola  wtH  ba  Marpratad  in  aceordanca  with.  Tllia <V  Pin  B  ol  tha Highar 
Education  Ad  ol  IMS,  ai  afiwr>dad.i'thaAci'Madar«l  rag^jtaliooi  MOdad  unOar 
thaAd.andlhaRulaiandRaguUilioniolihaguiranior  Tothaaxtanirxxgowrrwdby 
ladvrai  law,  ihii  N&ia  ihatl  ba  govarnad  by  t>ia  la*t  ol  lha  juritdiction  'n  which  lha 
landai  n  localad 

E,  REMYMCNT 

I  wiUrapayihii  loan  In  par  todKiniiatl  ma  ntidiiringa  rapaymani  parted  that  wtUbagin 
no  later  lhan  tha  and  ol  my  grtca  partod 

HO*avar.  during  tha  graca  pariod  i  may  raquail  ihal  lha  rapaymani  panod  bagm 
aariiffr  Tha  grtca  partod  bagwi  whan  i  caiM  to  carry  at  laaai  ooa-haH  tha  iKMmai 
•cadamic  workload  al  i  ichool  thai  li  partrcipaimg  m  tha  SlaKorxl  Loan  Program 
IGSLP)  T  ha  Oiicloiuia  Staiamant  wiH  idar.tity  tha  (angth  ol  my  graca  partod 

t  I willrapaythiitoanovararapaymani pariod IhaiganaraHyiailiatlaailSyaaiibut 
no  mora  than  to  ya«ri  Howavar.  tha  following  aicapiioni  lo  thata  rulaa  apply 
I  II.  during  tha  graca  parmd.  I  raQuoai  a  ihottar  rapaymant  partod,  tha  landar  may 
grant  ma  a  ahoriar  pariod  In  that  avani,  I  may  lala«  chooaa  lo  h»tt  tha  rapaymani 
paiiod  aitanotd  lo  b  yaan 

b  ThtiandarmiyraQUkaarapiymanipaftodihon«rthanSya«r»ilthiiiinacaftaanr 
loanSiiralhaidunr^aachyaaroMhaiapayrrtanlpariodl'  or.rlbothmy  apouaaandi 
hava  Stlfiorj  tOSU.  f\US.  SlS.  or  Conloltdltton  program  loinl  outltartdir^.  wt  - 
ply  toward  princiM'  mO  inlatail  al  laail  S600  or  lha  unMid  princiMi  ol  au  it^ch 
loam  (pfui  inlaraU).  whichavar  ii  lafti. 

c  If  <  quality  (or  poilponamani  oi  my  MVMnli  during  any  partod  daacribad  undar 
Oalarmanl  in  ihii  Nota,  or  ii  ih*  landar  g/anli  "lo^abaiiancf ',  ai  aliowad  by  lha  Act. 
Ihoaa  PWMl  writ  nol  ba  inciudad  m  tha  S-  and  tO-yaar  panoda  manlionad  abova 
?  I  mull  contact  tha  landar  prior  to  aipiration  ol  my  giaca  partod  lo  nagotiaia  lha 
latma  otttDaymam  ll  l  naglaei  lo  do  to.  I  haraby  aulhorica  tt«  tandar  lo  ailab<ith 
rtMvHri  lormi  wiThm  tha  guidaiinai  Ml  forth  m  Piragrtph  1  of  ihti  Sact ton.  without 
my  turttwr  approval,  howavar .  tha  tandai  mull  mlorm  ma  ol  thata  tarmi  In  wndng  II 
tha  laiati  aodrasi  that  i  hava  ProvKM  to  tha  ivtOf 

3  Tha  partKulv  tarmi  and  condit>onl  ol  raplwmani  thai  appty  lo  Ihit  loan  wiH  b«  tat 
forth  in  a  fttpiriti  dOCumani  lhai  lha  landar  wlH  provida  to  m«  balora  tha  rapayrrwni 
pariod  baglni 

4  My  obligation  to  rtoay  thii  loan  ihiil  ba  cancailad  it  I  bacoma  lolaHy  ir^  pw 
niananlly  diiabM  or  dw 

F,  PREMYMBNT 

At  my  opt  ion  and  without  panaity.imiy  (.'ip^y  tl  any  lima  an  or  Iny  mM  ol  lha  unpaid 
pnnciMt  foaiinca  ol  ihii  Noia  In  thfl  avant  ol  prapaymanl  I  witlbawittliad  to  a  ralund 
ot  any  unaarnad  mtarail  thai  i  hava  paid  Tha  amount  ol  any  men  rabaia  wiii  ba 
comPtjfad  by  tha  llrrta  ntaihod  by  which  mtarail  Mvntann  wara  compuiad 

see  ADOtTIONAL  PROMSONS  ON  THE  flEVERSg  SIDE  OF  THIS  NOTE 

NOTICE  TO  BORHOWEfl 
III  DO  NOT  SIGN  THIS  NOTE  BEFOAE  YOU  HEAb  ALL  Of  ITS  PfiOVlSK>N8.  IN 

CLUOiNG  THE  PROVISIONS  PRlNTEOON  THE  REVERSE  SlOE 
(bl  VOU  ARE  ESTITLEO  TO  A  COfnr  Of  THIS  NOTE 

ICI  ¥00  MAY  PHEPAY  THE  UNPAID  BALANCE  AT  ANY  TSIM  WITHOUT  PENALTY 
idUF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS  OR  WISH  TO  CANCEL  IHIS  LOAN  CONTACT 
YOUR  LENOCn 

laiaY^NlNOTHiSNOTE.YOUAREAaRCEWOTOTHE  80HR0WER  SCERtlFl- 
CATtON  ON  nii  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  THiS  NOTE 


Borrowar's  SrQnaluie 


TocSay'iOala 
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M^^ftrttViHton  omgtiiiWK  iwwi       »^  8»c<ton  i«dWf  w<  trow  tWy.myt 
ITML  wMcft Vw  iwtdw  iiwvTt^  oeiiMt  rroM  fM  on  I 


(U  add  to  »w  principal  btfino*  of  thUkMn 
H.  WAULT 

^Tloin  HHiSg  Wi  HM  frtquam  tnauMwinta. 

(b)  ^vSt?  W  n«>ui#o«  (c)  cMftft  ft«f»a.  w  (d)  chang.  my 
pariMnwil  addrM*. 

LoiSTte^«37!TU«dHtu^^     BluOtrt  Loan).  5if»h:fd  low;  lOw**": 

loan,  or  Inconw  Con*o9a«  Loa^   

d  » «<M ba  II uMBHiH  tor  IN  banaWt  0»»citfaad  uooar  flapaymam  aftOPtt»rB»ni 
iniMaNo4a. 

■  I  WW  M  pay  a«  oMrtai  and  ottwf  eoua.  mehidM  laawnaM 
iM  MSMioarmntdbyicwandrasu^^ 
r  SrOaW  C  oliactien  P»acticaa  A  cJ.  i     pay  eoaactjon  cotii lo  t»c<M^  25 


ei«a     optton  M  a  Mar  data. 
I  Tha»andarm*yaaaiflnmr»No(aloiha8u*'*'^or  ii«riiiihtni>«itauir»diopay 
ma  guarantor  kM  KTwonla  owad 

t.  LATCCHAJWEft 

)f  oarmmad  by  »*.  ma  lar^da*  may  cottaci  tiom  ma  a  Urt  char  cart  I  tail  10  pay  aiiOJ^ 
o4V(Mu^adV^u£^^        ««tMn  10  dayi  aftar  tt  ii  dua  or  if  i  tu)  lo  pro^nd* 

undarDalafmafH  m tWa Nert  A  Ja»«  chirga  may  no*  aieaad  6  ctnf ■  tor  aach  doJiai 
ol  aach  W  mitothatnt 

J.  CraOfTtUMEAUNOrmCATION 

iniormalwn  coocarnino  ma  amooM  oliNa  loan  and  Hs  rapaymani  «iiiba  rtporiad  to 

SClafllJ«t™iSuTo  rapofl  itm  (HImA  to  cf  •*(  b«/taw  o«i»imMt>onilfl(in^^ 
:5wftc*™a«J  adraua/y  ifftermy  aOitifylp  oOiamolha.  <rtd..  /h«  '•J^*;^' 
orguarinJy  Kancy  mual  noWy  ma  M  laaii  M  dayi  w  advanoatti«t  "i^^'W"  ut 
HvrdJJau^wTSa  ditctoaw)  to  ca<M  byrwo  oroanuilwniunitM  lantar 
mai5«»  ma  ban  wKhm  itia  10  day*.  I  h«  itndar  mujS  P*  wWa  atimaiy  to  . 

waVl  »'0«  any  ctaftf  butaau  0»BaiMation  ragardmg  ob»«;ttor«  i  m««M  w«h 
mSTrfllMalSn  »6oo*  tha  KcuFacy  in<1  compW»naii  o(  wtermaiion  >«[wnad 
aboul  ma 

K.  EFFfCTOf  WCCIFTOf  rroOeHTLOANSONOTHM 

FINANCIAL  AID 

I  ihouid  kiva«t«au  itia  avaitebMy  o<  o<^af  forma  o(  Imancut  aid  wKti  tfta  tchooi'a 
JSoS  wda3niHl«^  Bitori » ra»«a  a  k»n.  ma  achooJ  muil  tfrtarmma  my 
•^Mbmty  or  rnattgibtMy  to»  aPtMOfanl  It  m«y  ilio  b«  to  my  Danatn  >£d«f 

5?VatJda<rt  toan  i  undtrwand  mat  taoatp*  o<  a  8t.H«d  Loan iQBU  »«  artaci  Ihj 
unoJvlolany  awardi  mai l  may  r«oMa rrom otttar  programi.  ticapl  maPfNaiwil 
ProQtam 

L.  OCFimiCNTOf  RCMVMCNT 

I  undarMand  mat  m  oarlam  miitNKaa  auttKMtiad  by  ma  Ad  ma  paynwmi  t  im  it- 
Q^HtdiofflSiaTadt^^ 

SSSicaSJ^pKrthoi^iadbyl^  Toowawaotf^dalaf- 

lha  landav  . 

1  may  dafar  paymtni  ol  principaJ  on  my  io«n  •Itar  ma  i.p«ymanl  paf  Jod  baflmi  undai 
any  o(  U>a  roMowing  ckcum»(anca« 
t  WbM  I  am  angapad  m 

■  »  Fua-lw>tiiudyai  a  KhooilhitripartHivatrf^mihastinofd  Loan  Program 
iQStP)  ur^Jan  I  am  •<^g«g«5  tn  a  m«dtcal  iflltinifwp/tta»dancy  p^og  im  ori 
•m  no!  a  na«»oftH  o<  l^aUl«ad  Slain  and  am  aUidyine  iia  »choo»  not  tocaiad 
in  meunqad  Sia>«i 

b  Full  .ttT>a»iud»aiininiMiitionoin'fln«r»dycaliooo»avocaiionai»cnoo«ihai 
la  ocatatad  by  an  agtncy  of  lh«  umiad  Stalts  gova'nmmi  it  g  \h§  sa<wK:« 
ac*J«m*n  unteikt  am tngagao m a m«dK:ai »oitrninip/iai»d«ncy progiam 
'  I  am  no»  *  nauonaioi  tha  Umiad  Si*>ti  and  ari  iliidytf^g  ti  i  ichoo<  nw 

ieciiaO'nihtur>a«i5ia»»a,  ■ 
c  An  atignHf  g'aduaW  iniowfihip  progiam  or 

d  An  elighif  (•hibiManoi  Imming  pfogtarti  »of  [li^nfofl  "iJ  .  fl  '-i  * 


2  Forpartodanoiiioaad«tMmonmilloraaciioimaK>aoiirtn9)«Malam- 
a  Ona«;«f^duJyatah»k»tt»ArmadFwoai^Dnt^^ 

an  omeaf  m  ma  Com»Ju*onad  Corpa  ol  ma  Un4ad  Slatai  PuW*e  Maaim 

b  aJnSHavcMflarundarthaPaacaCorpiAcl.ilihayaagiaadtoatnfafoia 
tai  m  cl  a)  taaal  ona  yaar.  ^ 

c  8arw«aaaM-^vofc»o«aarwr>S«TMai.«maDonw»ttcvoiunitar3a^ 
AdolTlirj (ACTON pro9riff,i)  .11  hava i*aad to jjrw a twmol ai Mil 

d  pSSI«^h*aimayo*woiawwnrtoa.wtw^ 

daMnynacl  compa/aWa  lo  aarytcaln  maPaacaCoipa  or  *C1IW  p<  wamr 
(or  an  ofovniauw  aiampl  from  laiMten  indar  Saction  50t(c)(3)  ol  iha 
trtarnai  Bavaoua  Coda  01  iH«.  aa  ai»>fndad,  or 

■  Twiwarttylolatfydiaab)ad.aacartAadbyaouaWiadp)ty^ 

!SSi5KyloiaR?5ibK.ai 

3  Forpaftooirwia»caadin9a«moothi(loiaacno<»t»ffoito»»f>gi»*»toiam- 
I  Sarvttiginana«9^''^"^^P'°0'*">°' 

b  Sannofl m an ♦rtarniMp or raaidtncy P'ojr**'^:^ 'lf.?!S'!{L2Ii.hV..'- 
oala  aSaidad  by  an  tnaiJMtoo  01  h»9»»r  aAeal ton.  a  ho»p«iai,  or  •  haaXh  c*ra 

tocany  INI  olfa«apo«8»adua»a  training,  or 

c  ConacianiK)«a^taafcinflbuiui>aWatofindtui«-hmaimpJoy(T>fniinthtUnitad 

4  Forp*todinoii»eaadwol»onWi»ftianiampra<K»^o'<^J^'of 
cS^W«wwfl»ora^hSdi«m>«J«Wyloi^ 

adoplton.  proMad  i  am  not  anand»ng  a  tcnooTand  mm  noi  gatntuihf  •mptoyadio 
S^S^Mto  miadafacmatH.!  muai  N?  batnan-ojW  *^ 
pamcUttng  m  ma  SiaHord  loan  Piogram  (QSIP)  wuhm  ma  m  ■  rrwrih  p»<»od 
lffim«S«aty  pracadtng  ma  baoMvntnt  data  ol  ma  daftrmtoi 

inaddmontotnaabovadtfarmanti.Mlama'nawbOnowar*(aida4(n«3balo«).imay 

i!?7!SS.  dillSflSnl^  ol  principal  on  my  loan  attar  m«  tapayman't 

pw»od  bastna  undar  any  ol  Iht  WiOifJngcircumitancii 

i  Whua  I  am  aneaQM  m  at  taaat  t»a«-iima  itudy  at  a  achooi  '''•J^P*''***'^;?,;^ 
ma  Staflord  LoanProoramiQSLP).  wftiaai  i  am  an^aoad  in  a  madicai  mtt mtnip/ 
ii^ir^li^Mi^iSri  am  not  a  natlor^al  ol  tnaUnttad  Stitii.  it  i  lacaivi  ■  loan 
undaTmaSuWotd  loan  Program  «03lPl  or  SIS  progrim  tor  tha  tnioJimtnt 

B  For  parJOdi  no«  cRcaading  M  monlhi  |to(  tach  ot  Itta  touowir>flj  wMta  i  am  - 
I  On  aeifva  duty  italui  tn  iha  Aimed  Forcai  ot  Iha  UnrfadSjaiai.  or  tarvrng  ii  an 

o«»timth«Comm.iiHy^CofpioilhtUnitadSiaitiPublicHe^^^^^ 

or  an  acllv*  dirtv  mtmbar  ol  iha  Hmoml  Ocianjc  ind  AlmosP^arW 

Admtniilratton  Corpa.  or 
b  Engaoad  aa  a  tuH-(tmi  laactw  m  a  public  oi  honproln  priwata  aJtmantiry  or 

Mcondvy  sctiooi  m  a  (Mdw  inortaga  araa  ai  d«i>ntd  hi  tt>«  Socradry  ot 

7  ForoarwdiiolaJingnelinasciaiol  i?monmiitiamamo«f>arwithiiriichoo>aga 
chiiSTan.  am  iMartM  0(  raanianng  li^a  work  torct.  and  «m  barng  P«|d  ai  a  ratttha 
«■  no  nwa  than  J»  00  abova  iha  mtmmum  hourly  wag*  pfiacri&ad  by  int  Fur 
LaWnSlandardiActol  IBM 

A  'now  borr owar '  la  or>a  wtw  na«  no  outilandmg  baianoa  on  a  StaKord  iGSLl  PIUS. 

SIS  or  ConaoiKlatkOo  Loan  on  iha  dart  ht  or  iht  ajgna '  [••f  '^'J?*" 

to  covar  pariodaol  anroUmi ni  bagwning  on  w  «ft«r  Juty  t.  IM?.  or  dubunad  ooor 

anaf  July  i.  >MT 

To  fact wa  a  datumani.  1  must  rtquasi  ma  dtlaimmt  and  protida  my 't ndei  with  ih 
cJocur«ar«al»n  laquiiad  to  ailabliih  my  alifliBiifty  (ai  mi  iwih  m  iha  'eju  •t'ons 
gavarning  ma  StiHo«d  Loah  Program  lOSlP)  i  undarilaod  lhat  i  musi  noiify  my 
itndat  whan  iha  condftion  anlittirs  mt  to  Iht  dalarmani  no  longar  tKiilf 

M.  niAHSFER  OP  NOTE 

ThilNoitmiybatranaltfradloahOkrtrolhirthlnthflaniJir  Suchlran,^^^^ 
■rfaci  Iha  iigMi  and  r  taponiibiWtaioi  ihi  partit ■  aa  aa*  J"'**^.*!  1' 2° 

mitndad  loPa a  rtgoliaWa milrumant  and  a  lubaaqoani  hoWt r  ot iMiNoit cannoi 
t>«  a  hoWar  in  doacoufaa  Th«  Mndar  will  noiify  ma  ol  any  luch  tranMtr  m  wtihnq 

BOfmOWCR  tTAFFORO  LOAN  CCRTIPICATION 

I  daclart  undtf  ptnatty  ol  par  jury  undartha  ia«iol  tha  Un.tad  Slatai  o»  Ama«ca  itul 

in  mVappWcatwn  lor  tha  Stafford  tQSH.  SIS.  and L AL  i<N*n.t  «'U^«r'W,»^^ 
cocrKUo  Iha  baai  ol  my  knowiadga  and  ba<ta(  and  ta  two*  m  good  i«nh  Ai  my 
hirvdiri  oQMn         tha  StattordtQSL).  SIS. and lAl  programi. I  authoma  (ha 

LAI  chadi  payabla  to  ma  only  oi  to  ala«fon«aMy  traftatar  loan  (unda  lo  my  ih>dant 
icwSrTS  my  iSho^  Iha^Sby  aothorUa  iha  achooi  to  pay  to  tha  landar  any  .aljjnd 
•^MTteANMi^uptott^^  iturthariutiwfKaanyadycattonii 
St^^W  t^iSand.  1^6, 0.  tha 

lutifiA  ■nhaannanthoWtf  of  tttaMaaan  a-arnrraguaatadintomattonparTtnanttomii 
l3S?;V^S2S5B^^         prfcr  iSanNttoiy. cur.aotaddraM)  i  aI»o 

ma  Boaranlor  to  maka  to(hitr*aa  to  or  f  aapood  10  MOu«aa  If  omn^ 

SSffTiUKt^in  M^H^^  hotdar.  thSTaoant.  or  tha  guatantor  to 

tion  ai  ralarancaa  tor  Iha  purpoaa  ol  >aarning  my  currant  addrtaa  and  ia<apr>ona 

J2S,bt  hS?wJ;ortta .N toSSTaub wanth^  ^£L*»^^2L''^iJ!!5',2,'!^ 
to  chack  my  ctadn  and  amptoymani  hniory  and  to  aniwt*  outaUoni  aboJ  ^ir 
S^rpTwneTiHh  maTdaSJyThal  tha  p.oca*Ji  d  mii  ^o*^*^''**^*^^- 
Mtw«i  p^poaaa  tor  ItM  acadanuc  p*tod  atatad  w  my  toanapphcation  ain*aadyca 
^oMJmSSub^^  on  ttta  appMai«n  t  undarttand  that  i  am  raaponiibia  tor 
Wyi^SSSSSi^^  wt-cn  cnnolj^aonabty  ba  atlnbutad 

ro  mNrtM  adueattontf  aVpvniaa  raiatad  lo  attandanca  at  ma  mitftul»on  lor  tff  loan 
SJSd  i^SfflS^Nt  ma  Irtal  amountol  toani  r  •ca.vKJ  by  maundai  tha  Stiff  ord 
Sail  lo«?ProgTS»»  and  StS  Program.  TirtaiV.  Pan  B  ol  H>«^Ed.*eai«n  Act  ai 
amandad.  w*  not  a»caad  iha  aiiowabJa  muwumi  I  furtW  cirttty  mil  i  do  noi  no* 
o«a  a  lalund  on  a  Pan  Grant  9uop»tmantai  Ed*>cational  Opportunity  dra or  Stall 
Sludanirf%GanlNa  Grant.  Paul  OoogKs  o>  ByidSchoUiihic  ind  am  ncl  no* jn  dadui) 
onaParHinalovnlormailyNOSll.oriGuaraniaaoSludaniloan  o*  aFaOa/aUytn. 
luradShJdantLoan.Suppiamaniilloanslo'Sludanu  aPlUSKJ*n  aConio'-dlliO** 
Loan  01  anlncomaCo«|.fvgv^iLoanr««.wadlo. •'"•"'l''^*''"*''"*'''^';?" 
ly  thai  I  am  a  b«ro»ai  al-gibtf  for  pArJrt:.pation  m  Iha  StlHtvd  (QSLi  SI  S  and  lAL 
P/oorimi  |lurthircartityinailhawarficJlham»te(,altnpLjin,nothtl»dtttigva«*i 
ipfrt  Mutjeni  loan  prog/am  *nich  ht.e  boan  p;Oiii(J*!d  lo  m*  anflman  u"He»i«»'HJ  my 
lo^^an^  piliiit*  and  <T\i  riqhH  under  l^»'  O'Ofl-Hm 
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MyNtmt 


MySSW 


My  AtftfftSi 


wSIlfSl*£l2^^  i  MyCWy/SUWZto  '    ) 


(PrMJ  your  Aftm*  as  Borromr) 


-  promw.  to  p«y  to  m.  ordtr  01  If»  itfKjsr.  MWimiUW 


iv  of  m«  foiowtog  inxxxKs  ki  ruR 

I  ir>«  tfrtfft  Lotn  AmounI  R*qutiT«0  w  luch  itlMr  •moufti  li  is  io«nM 


.00 


□ 


tt<*<  Pt<«>d  bv  W>«  U  9  DtMrlnwit  qI  tauc*\»nTot  v*ti»b5.r»t.  "ItaMi 

C.  DtSCLOmm  Of  LOAN  INFOMIMTION 

D.  QEHCRAL 


C.  MMYMCNT 

*  &«  p«»d  by  m«  in  »nit*nm*rM»  tx 

ImI^!^^  ri'lfi*^""*  *  '•P«ymtntp#nO<J  ihorlpr  (hln  b  y«|i|  H  thil  il  ntcm 
TOitn  in  r^•  io«n  discJosu'.  siai.m.nl  ih<i  rn.  i«na.r      pf  ovid.  to  m« 


F.  PfKMVMENT 

01  any  uoMfn^d  l»>»r9«  iH>«jft  iKi^  ThS^^ 

0.  ronKAKANCC 

»liniuniWttOrtflavthilto>filn«rr-.^,*..ws.w^»>^».^-^>.^....^^  

H.  OeFAULT 

?  '?!!l!?^*'^'"««"^'<«'«>«*pw«*oi<^ 

2  Con»*iutociiolO*liuB.iltd«f»uXoofhtltein 


.  SfE  Ap[MTK><AL  PRQV1SONS  ON  THE  RgVERSe  SOC  OF  TH<S  NOTE 
NOrtCE  TO  BOflROWEH 
i.t  DO  NOT  SON  THIS  NOTE  BBfORl  VOU  REAfj  Ail  Of  rTS  PROtfi'yow';  m 

CIWXW  THE  PROVtSKXS  MINTED  ON  THE  REVERSc  IS 
«bl  VOL)  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  A  COPV  OF  THN9  NOTE 

icl  VOU  MAV  MEPAV  TH£  IWWUn  BALANCf  AT  ANV  T|M£  WIIHOUT  PTHAl  rv 

IS'ieJXIr*'*'  Q^S'^O'^s  oh  w,sh  r<5  cilcl^^^aS^Sii  SXTtac. 


8  Off  owe  f  I  SignAi,  -e 


Today  s  0«te 


lAW  ACC€8S*  PROGRAM  (IMl-92) 


LENDER  COfV 
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•rMo«ll  ind  wcruwl  intwHt  D«Mring  mm  tAOurta  immsdM^ 

noMMtndOlhtf  r«Qutf«m«mioliM  Fitiiir«iOM«(MttN«o(i(k>ndoMMilcMM- 
Mt  i  «M  ol  M  iwtdtr't  n«M  lo  titrclM  tfw  OPbon  tt  •  M*r  Ml. 

1.  UTICNAROCa 

vi0wO«tarm«il  MINI  Nota^  A IM  cM/t«  may  n'X  MOMd  6  e«4«  for  Mch  doMat  Ol 


J.  CMMTMNKAUNOimCAtlON 

ii*«i*oo  owwiiTWf     wiwuN  01  wo  I0»     IN  rtpoy^ 

cAOOf  m  erodii  byrowot  iH^Mrw.  (f  I  tfvfMA  on  tfM  ICM^  IM 

(w^*^o#o«y»«^ JO cfttf(i6««owo^9*iu«*ofti  rwimiy 

i^iiWfiCMtf'y  Md  t4>mt*t/  oMci  ny  oMWy  lo  oMom  p<hfr  crotftt 

Thotwidof.  >»idwo»  •M^ti»»y        1^  noiiv  «o  M  lOMi 

irtoni^oo  oftWlBw  drtMl    bo  diooioiod  to  cf««  byfofc*  of»»m«*^ 

1  MM  MO  ropiy«ionl  on     loon  wmn  tho  90  day* 

Tho  wndor  Muti  pcoMt  a  MMfy  rwpoooo  to  a  roquaa*  how  any  cfadi  butaau 

cwUM^iUcn  lOfMlM  oblaetmia  i  iM|M  rotta  vWt  thi(  ofganuatton  tboU  ma 

toowKv  v4  cewpiaHnMi  ol  MormMon  raportad  about  mo. 

IC  DtWgHmUT  OF  WP^YMOIT 

i«  cam«  inaiinoaa  igihortiad  by  if«  Art.tha  poytitoott  ol  prkK^ 

Hitfio aa doaortbad  iMa* RapayMnt m Nolo ii»ay  ba daiafrad  «« 

dalanwi  I  atraa  10  eoii^  w»  ■»  ratwforit  lodriJ  r»fl«»atteoa  an^ 

RarMoM  ol  no  pmw*^.  mMn*  ««toul  MfMiMin  lubniaMin  ol  r«Qv«ad 

teiwaloB»lai*daf  l**l»r*i»Wft'aaponaJbialwpaymanioltnttfaoldw 

ol  diliiiiiort  •Nch  lay  iBi^  ipoy     coii*«  Oft  a  (Mrtodw  btw  o»  IW  add  ioit>o 

prindpal  batanca  ol  itw  loan. 

I  ia»y  dalof  bty*i*ir<  ol  rinoloal  on  lay  tear  tBar  d»  r«p«ytiiaft^ 
awy  ol  »o  te/mM^  tkommnrtt 


a.  Pua.|lMalutfyataaehoelltM«p«tte)pa4in«inth«Sla(tordLoan^affl 
t(W^iif*aaalM»iti|atadiftaiwadicaiifi>am«h»/taiidaftcypfOti<mo<lamrwta 
nrtoMt  ol  tt«  Uniiad  itaiaa  and  am  atudying  II  a  Mtioo4  Mt  ioci«ad  in  ttta  Un^ad 

Pul.|MiailudyaianMIMiMolM|lMraduC4lionof  a«^^ 
ia  upamaa  by  v  atancy  ol  Iha  UnNad  Siaiaa  ooMnMl       Rw  lanMa 

;!?rSh?«  ol  VtaUnMd  tuiaa  ar<  itw^ 
8t«ar. 

a  An  oHtMa  flraduMa  faltewaNp  progrMi.  M 

d  An  abfiWa  ( ihattabon  liWNnt  mrm  hr  diaabtad  indMduata 
I  roipafiodano«a«o«adWiMi»»onJ*ia{toaacholihafo«oa*t**Maia^ 

OnactMdutriMuainVwAnnadForoaaollhaUnliadSMat.oraarvtngu 
an  oWcof  >n  lha  Cowwaiaaionid  Cofba  ol  tua  Unwad  «tnaa  rubM  HaaMh  Safvtor. 

b.  eai^aaawitimaai  wf^Jai  Itw  Naca  Cecpa  Art.  w  I  ha»o  agraad  to  aanw 
fof  a  lann  ol  at  laaal  ona  yaor. 

e.  S«fvftitaaa(ul>MiaMlunlaarundafTWaloiniaOoiM«Heveiuniaar8ar- 
wtooAciol  it73(ACnON  p»«gra»a».iii  hawaoraadloaan«»o#alafia  olaliaaaiofta 

d  pacloflwnttub'Wiiawlumaai  H»iitc<.«Wc<^tftaloc*at>fYOlEdu(^tonhaa 
daiarmM  »ooifipafMa  IB  aacvM  in  VwPaaeaCorpa  Of  ACTK9N  proraM.  for  M 
or^^taPon  aaaiM  lo«Mon  undar  Mv^toh  lOiieHa  ol  Ihalinamai  navamia 
Coda  «  Hi>>  »^  awiwua,  o* 

a.  Tiii^i  in^i  «n>H<  aaiHBtaiMdbyaaawfnilWwmola«ua»ad 
phyiie^afwwtialoaaoyiaiwflQrwinlbicatiaaiaiwoafin^toaapouaaQ*^ 
dapandam  who  la  laippof     latalhr  dteab*ad.  aa  aaliWahad  by  a  •-c^n 


1  Farp«ladaMlaaoaadk«MiMM«(loraaoltat\.iaMhMtntf  •Mala*' 

a.  •ontntinanaN|MaMarnaNpproffa«;oi 

b.  ifi*^hanai»Mawia»naNpo*iaa*dami|pnra<wiaadwgiaadaofaoi 
ea«t*t^aMydadbyaniftailb<ManollM»af  aduo■lte^aN)ap<al.o*^^aa^^oafa 
MMy  Ml  oNara  po«(  yadyaia  training  oi 

e    C<nirt|fibiyi»/  laafcinp  bwi  uoaMa  ia  Hnd  M  Hwa  aiwptopwn<  in  tha 
UiMadSMaa^ 

4  Fofpatiodanoiajtcaadlnt»menr««lwnlampfaQnar4ofcartno(oranMborn 
c»*W  ot  ca»ng  te»  a  cMM  hwwioialifv  foaowrtnoWw  p«aoa»wan<ol  ttw  chud  ihrtw^h 


■aoptw.pro*^iamnotat»af>dii)f  •cl>oo^andafflnfl^^ain^l•ya^f«^  inonJo» 
M  puaMfy  for  tM  dafrmani.1  fiHtai  hava  baan  anroiad  M  laiM  haM-Mna  m  i  ach^ 
partteVttMQ  tn  tha  StaNord  Lopn  Progr«ifi  (qSLP}.  wWMn  ti>a  tii-montft  parMd 
iwanadiataiy  pracadin<  tha  batHwmg  data  oitha  dtianftani 
in  addflion  loPia  abova  dafarmaow.  M  i  ama  'nwrboirw^'  wdalmd  baio^.  i  may 
^•6  f  aouaai  in  addition  10  it»  abova,  diiarmarHa  ol  ppywwt  ol  prtrtcipaJ  on  nnr  toan 
altar  H»  fapayi»iar«  parted  bafirw  undar  ifly  ol     lottoiftni  cire^^ 

6  Wh4Mi»nanoaoadtna)iaaathaN-i<ma«iudyaia»efwo(ir«tMpvtK«atkia(ntha 
$iatford  Loan  Proirw  (OW^i.  «n»Ma  I  a«  mmiit  tn  a  iwa»cai  imamatMp/ 
raaidarwy  ororam  or  I  w*  not  a  natiortai  ol  tha  UnNad  aialai  and  am  atudytnf  at  a 
KDownettoeaiadtnVwUnilad  Slalai.  il  l  rac^  a  i«ar  lha  IWterd  Loa« 
(OBL)  Or  IIS  profram  ter  tha  anroianar^  parted 

f  rorprted»nota«c«tdini5dwootht(loraartolthate»oi)«0afhiiiam- 

a  ona«NadutyiWM»nthaAnnadFeroaaollhaUn<adtlaiaa.oriarvtn$aa 
anoftear  >nthaOoiara>iifaniaCorpaolthaUn<adStiiw>ut*cltaa»iaan>ina;  or  an 
acttw  duty  n*finbafOl»t»Habof«iOc#arHc  and  AtfiteapharKAdit«M»^ 

b  EnoatadMaM-ttT>ataatfw>napwbiicorpf>waMWipfOWalawanlafyor 
aacondary  acftooi  tn  a  taachar  ihwtaoa  aiaa  M  dadnad  by  tha  SaerMry  ol 

7  rorpartedaiotaltninotina«cttioii2momh»*lart»antotharwtthpra»citeOtaia 
cMdran,  wn  anfartni  or  raaniartni  lha  work  lorea.  and  pm  baint  ppid  M  a  raaa  no 
mora  than  »t  00  abo»a tha  »tnt>miwr>otiitywatapfaaor»ad by  tha  Fair  Labor  ttar^. 
dvdaActoltlU. 

A -nw  borroiifr- ta  ona  who  hM  no  o«t»»andinf  ba»a*«a  on  a  Slalterd  Loan  {MU. 
FU;S.«.8(»8HnartyAlAI)orCor»oadaltanLoanonihadaiahaoraiiaa4|nathaPfO- 
mtaaoryNoiateraioaniaeovarpartodaolariroimanlbaotnntneoriorafterJirfy  i. 
iMr  or  for  a  la«t  diibiinl  eo  or  Utar  July  t.  1M7. 
lnordaf>OfaoaMada*ariaaniiingaifa»»aatthadalarwartandproftdaiwytafidar 
wtft<idocwi>antPttenffqutfadleaatabUhiwyiiitiaiWy(MMt*orthtn»^ 
iteftapown«^thaSl*ofdLoaft^foro"(0«^H  lm«»tftOtitymytenda<*hw»iha 
ooodKttn  OfMinQ  ma  te  lha  datarmant  no  tenpw  Mitta 

ThtiKoia  may  batrwuNrradloahoidariUhar  than  tha  landar  Buchtranatafihadno; 
al»actthari^«tdraaponaWMaaalthaparttMa«aa4lOfthh»rain  TMtNolatanot 
inHndad  tote  a  rMpotfabte  tnamtmant.  and  a awbaaoiiM 
ba  a  hotbar  in  dua  oegrM  Tha  landar  «■  n«dy  ma  ol  any  aweh  tranalar  tnwIHng 

•omovm  su  comncAHON 

I  dactef*  undar  panally  ol  paijurv  u«#ar  tha  twft  oMM  Unitad  Ita^^^ 

ftatedowtnttabiwandccrTart.i.Pteborroaraf.oailltvlNdPteinlerwa^^ 

tnwyauptipaMonterihailal>Brdt<mi.8lt.indLALlo>niainja.uuriip^andc»« 

racttothabaalolmyiwWirtadpaandbaitelandiamadatntoodlaiKA^^ 

cpBon.  oc^  tha  S«lwd  (MU.  8Lt.  and  lAL  pforiwa. » fc«»rtaaih^^ 

mau  *y  ladaral  loan  ohaoNi)  letnthr  Pfi^  te  aw  and  lay  adioe^ 

LAt.ohacbp>y^teaiaen»yeftaiiai>aiituat|bawalafta>n>yn^tewyafcgaN 

wount  al  my  aelte*.  I  harafty  audteftta  lha  aohool  10  pw  10  tha  iwidar  any  fa*i*»d 

phteh  may  ba*iaiiia^)  toiha  ainoirt  ol  iNateaftlhiilhara»«wr4w  any  adw 

mawutten  thai  1  may  lAand.  L«AS.  or  tha  puaranMr  M  wtaaw  te  tta  *an*nt 

>ftat<tuPon.ii»ii<Mamholdaf.ortht>tatant».ainfra<iiiMa<ifdnfWig^ 

two  tew  ta.»  amptoymint.  anroimant  atihia.  prtor  loan  NHory^ftiiTag 

aiao  aodterlaa  Pte  tendr.  agfcaaqgant  haldar.  thair  atar*  a*5«te^ 

LSAS.orVMMMTWMteiMMlnqutrteateorraapondtolnoulftHlreramypararMoi 

prter  or  aubaa^uanl  tendara  a»  hatdart  with  raapact  to  my  lo«»  appboa^ 

Mad  doeuaania.  I  ateo  atfPioriaa  lha  tendr .  aubaawart  hoidar.  lhab  a«^^ 

puwwMteiihaiiWamiilinnaftdmaMioQyiriaaiBPwiaraanpilMabitadinmy 

teMaa»*cillon«aia*aranQaa.ter»apwpoaaoHaaihin|mycMHPK«maaand 

Maphoniwimbaf.maoaythortoathatendar.  inBihiMaf.ihlrapam.oriha 

»tarMioriechaciimyofad<wdampte»maf<Nitefyd«dteaiia«ai  qiMJitftnaahni; 
»MfiraMaipari«wa«l»ima.loar«rMlthaprooMdaoltNatoan«abauapdtar 
MMCpdonai  pwrp-aa  terdw  ■aidimlc  parted  aiaiod  m  my  tey  app*eiWo"  oi 
aduiaPinNb^iMbdiafl  wanrtonPwmlBaWBw.iyiiiaiatei  <»o<l«b'0tpo»»*> 
♦or  fapaytng  immi<ia>»  any  f  nda  ftat  I  faoaum  Madh  ^m^  rnHmmf J* 

aUSdtemaiPini<yuMiii>aiini  fHatmoiMiKwcaPlialwiWidiiHter 

Pwteanpaiiai>lpialioar1»ytN«IMteMamoymailaMiafaoai»Pd^mat«^^ 
tMlafdLoanittlt)andiitPfOwmo.TtMN.PaftiaiiMi*|h«t*^^ 


amanaad.«wi anoaa* WW •-■ 
wpa  a  rtiimd  on  a  PI  Orant  tycpiimanlal  |ducdiian«10>portig|y Orahl^ 
SludanilnoonlNaOwiLtaidDdU|laiorM»cMariH»ihdaMno(no«liiMft« 
ona  NrfcW«La«itlo>iaaily  NtMU.ot  a  tlittordLe«i(<Ml).cr  aPodaraPylnaurad 
»hidant  Low,  lyppliwinlal  Loanater  >iiidanta.aFlU6  tean.aCatiiuNiWiJi  i  »oan. 
01  an  inooma  ContmpaniLoan  raoaniad  lor  PBandanoa  at  any  haliMten.  I  oandy  Pial  I 
amabo<iwaiaatfblaMpa<lic>paaBntnPtettiiiQrd(OaL>.iL«andLALPropfM>^ 
i  hjrthar  oattPy  that »  haw  road  lha  malarteH  ««piaMn|  tha  tadarai  ptiaraniaad 
•tudant  tean  proprwi  which  how  baao  prwtdad  to  n»  ■«!  t»»«i  I  ModMUand  my  la  ■ 
toofwtmm  and  my  nahta  undar  iM  praram 
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LAW  ACCESS*  1991-92  LOAN  (LAL)  PROMISSORY  NOTE 


In  tM«  Not*  lh«  word!  'i*,  *m«*,  *my'  ind  *min«'  mMn  th«  undt ritgntd  twffowtf 
'You*,  'your'  tnd  'yoti'l*  fflMn  Amt/nrull  Company  Nittooil  AiiociliK>n  ind  iny 
MtMf  rtohMf  of  thit  Promiisory  No(t 


My  Nami 


My  Socw  S»cufity  No 


My  Add#>H 


MyCtty^SUWZip 


My  Law  School 


I.. 


t.  NimTAm  -  WAD  TWS  VWOfMIATMN  CMmMXY 

Wr>wydor»c»<vtmy  3)dn«dPromiiooryNoltwnhmy  ipol^t>on,youiitno(igi*tingtDl«ndmtmonty  YouwillnotMv«agrotdloltndni0mon«ytndiwill 
rK><b*obi)gtItaonmiiProml»KfyNo(tunmyoumiiltlo«ncr>Khof«(tc1ionK»UyUanittrihtK>«nlun^  ichooilo<me  You  have  Ihcughl  nolle  make 
•  io«norloi«fKlin*mountl«»i  than  th«  Loan  Amount  Rtgufittd  lagfacioiccapiinimounittisihanihtLoanAmouniRaqueiisdindioreMythaipodton 
of  th«  Lo«n  Amoon4  RtquMM  thai  you  Ktuiity  land  lo  ma 

AflirThaEdiMaHonRatourcailnamuTa.lnc.thafamanar  rvla/iadioii'TERi'')  agtaai  loguaiamaa any  loan  you  agiaaiomiha  tomt.  youwiii  sandrntaDii 
G*oiuia  Slalaminl  In  addillon  to  othar  mtormatton.  ma  Oiicio»ura  Staitmanl.  which  I  Mf aa  ihiil  ba  incotporAlad  in  and  mi(S«  k  pir  I  of  this  Nolo.  wiH  Itti  mo 
Iht  afflouni  ol  my  dliburaamanl  ind  iha  in.ouni  of  your  oitsin«tk>n  In  and  iha  Quaiinty  taa 
I  will  laview  my  Oiictoiuie  Sliiamtm  upon  lacaMng  it  and  witt  contact  you  if  t  hiva  any  Qualtio<is 

MTC:     •GMTQN'aUri  W  «Nrf|.«Ura  MU  M  AfieVTO  ML^ 

.  pf  omite  to  pay  lo  your  ordai  on  the  tefms  ol  th^i  Promiisory  Note  ail  of  Ihc  ptincipsi  sum  ol  [$ 


tPnnr  youi  H»m«  at  Bofrowar; 




loan  Amourii  Roquastad 


lotha  vxttntitii  advtncadio  ma  anda»  naio  itht  .uw  mtareston  ihapnncipoi  sum  loihee»tenl  il  ti  advanced  lo  mo,  mte'esi  on  any  unPaKS  icciuod  intoiosi 
addad  to  iha  pflnclpil  bniance.  tali  charges  k  vi.  m  ih«  evitnl  of  delault,  cosis  of  coll«ct«on  snd  leasotinble  attomey's  taas 


1  DitburHmanl  Due  -  Thb  *OieUurMmonl  Data'  is  iiu  daia  on  which  you 
iami  monty  lo  ma  m  v'onsidtf aiion  tor  m ,  Ptomissof y  Nola  and  *iii  t» 
lha  diti  ihown  on  my  loan  chttCk  or  thd  dila  lh«  loiin  fnrds  are  ulet 
Irontcilly  iiansfenaO  to  my  sludinl  account  al  my  \m 

2  tnlefim  Parrod  -  Tha  'tnl»f im  Period'  will  fyt^in  on  me  miiial  Disburse- 
mant  Dala  and  will  ana  on  the  e^rhai  o!  the  loilowmg  oates 

la)  Sri  monlnb  iher  i  caiae  to  b€'  anioilwl  noi  Hny  lemop  'jiher  thtin 
^fidualion)  mairoai'hntt-iimoMudy  atihetaw  school nemeOaoove 
or  any  other  law  ^hool  paiticipalmg  in  inu  Liw  Access  I.OAn  pro 
gram  of 

It))  Six  months  Alter  I  Qimuahi  tom  the  law  anhooi  itsied  above  Of  any 
other  liw  scrioot  v^ailtcipa^ng  m  Ihe  Law  Accf^os  Loan  piogram 

3  Hwpayment  Period  -  The  "Repaymont  Peiiod*  willlwginonlhoday  nlin 
lha  Intaiim  Penod  emis  ind  w»»  continue  tor  »80  rronlhs 

A  Slalameni  Period  - 1  will  receive  sialementi  on  my  io«n  at  iho  n(ldip%s 
shown  on  your  recxirdaiseaPirigiaph  XIII  Noiicesi  ThspdiiodoMittc 
covaradbya  *'rtiemantiscB»l*da*SlatemonlPfiriotl  •Dnnnfliheinianin 
PcrifxJ  1  wili  r^'-Aive  quaitaily  slaiemenis  on  my  io<4ri  Iho  qua-  vriy 
MAiemants  wifi  t.^v«r  StaiemeiiiPonod»  iKgniDittH  on  ihu  O'Sbu'suiiiuni 
Oato  ,ind  liMrpahor  on  Ihe  first  day  ol  udch  Januaiy.  Annt  juiy  nnd 
O'^looiM  Duiiiig  iheHiipaymonlPonodt  wiliiocoivamontrny  «iitiiimuni5 
on  <ny  loan  Ti-»  monthly  stAletnrtntt  aiII  tOvei  Sliltomont  Poiiodi* 
t)«ginning  on  I'te  i>  dny  ol  Iho  (Iijp^ynioKl  Pqi  lod  and  on  ItiC  stiriitt  c]t» 
»i  f>4C>>  ibiiowmg  month 

tV  IMTtWST 

t  Accrual  ■  rnieresi  on  ihij  Promissory  Nolo  witi  arcrup  ar  tne  va'niLHi' 
Hale  tnifiesi  begins  io  acciuo  on  ine  Disbursomom  Date  and  wiM 
continue  lo  dcci  ou  uni'  iha  prmciPiH  is  nmd  m  liiii  inioi  osi  wtil  ai  ctuv  ai\ 
'liu  undiid  p/incipai  siiri)  lo  I  tin  ciionl  it  ib  Advanced  to  mo  <tiid  on  unpaid 
■iccruud  inieKjsl  addeit  to  tho  tirincipai  bnloni  o  m  accontaiiro  Atin 
Parsyraph  v  i  intoreii  Will  bo  c.ncuiaiod  ■)  iiio  bobiS  of  mu  anuai 
(tiiinb<}r  ol  <n  the  year  and  Uw  actual  number  oi  days  rllln^l>0 
merging  holKlev  •  nnd  days  on  which  vou  arc  nol  open  tor  rho  contiur  i 
o>  ba'tKing  iiuftineits  If  I  am  oMigalad  lo  pay  iniafail  duni,o  lha  Inlar  tm 
PiffoJ  but  Ml  to  do  to,  you  may  at  your  o^iort.  add  auch  inlafaal  lo 
lha  pnnetpai  baianci  of  tha  loan  al  rapaymani 

?  Vaiinl}l«Ha1o  -  th(?Variabionatpi»eQuaMo3  ?&PflrroittHguPOini&uit.K 
IheCir'uni Index  Liutm nooven|.nor<«ihnntt»moiimumiatGaiiowAt}iu 
under  applicable  Ktw  TheVariabiuHsiowiUchtingeqiiBiterly  onihofurii 
day  ot  oach  January  Apni  Ju*/ nrnJOLltibHr  (the 'ChAngun/tiorKt'i  ii 
IheCurienlliKtHx  Ch&ngus  llic  't'uiioiitlnrtfli  lor  any  Cilluitddrqu.r'lc?r 
lM>ginnli>OynnChangol)nlpi"'  Im  rt'>y  stiorler  ponod  lii^ijinning  on  thi? 
Oisl;ufS  erne  111  Onlit  Afx)  im  ,  nn  \ho  tirsi  Change  OntP)  iS  most 
rtTont  IrKJo*  ^^^  ol  Ih[/Ci'.>'  •  V  '  'II?  inrtoi  ts  tho  i^vomye  boiuj  oriuiv 
aton"  ri]lo  ol  IhP  'inai  n      da^  Umtotl  SiatPS  Irnnsury  Oiils 

dL'ing  ini;  hiuvious  k.nii''iitiir  UMartui  ilh^bonU  I'OuA.Hi'nl  ijii  . )  !Ik 
weeKly  nuciiOn  avera^io  loi  i^tdAy  UnOod  Siaioa  iroitsuiy  Rilis 
pubhshetlby  th<?Fi>dr-3lttesorv*(JonrOinSiati&1iCA[n  viunsi?ir  tSi!ii9i 
under  the (jes'ilnatiO'  'AuClionAvaragetinvoatmonti  monlM  ~)itrhc 
indiu  ID  nt^  longer  ataiinbte.  you  ^iii  ciioosn  a  comuamQio  subsiiiLiiL* 
V    TtfWI  Of  MIPAVU&NT 

1  iniurim  Period  -  r  am  nol  roauiruo  lo  make  Payments  du  g  iii«  inidnm 
^'^HXI  You  Will  add  uiitiaid  acc>»(xJiiiieiesiiothepiinCipaibaiari(,u  nt 
li-ka  loan  II  reply  mini  Ima^  lOVi«ver.  miilie  paymenlSol  mlerp&l  which 
Acciuea  during  Ihe  i-iAirm  f'liK^t  m  lha  amounts  aitd  art  iho  paymttni 
dua  daiei  shOwn  nn  my  quarierly  iiaiemenis 

?  Hepaymeni  Ponod  -  i  will  mi  he  consecutive  monthly  raymonis  m  ttie 
amounts  Ind  on  ihe  riaymenl  due  datas  xhnwn  on  my  monthly  ^lain 
meniK  until  t  have  pnitt  hh  of  the  pnricipat  nna  inl.%ipsl  and  oihoi 
charges  I  may  oWu  unOor  thiS  Prormssuiy  Noti> 


3  Repayment  Ter ma  •  i  win  lepay  my  loan  in  conieculive  monthly  install- 
mentsot  principal  and  inteiesicalcutatodoachChB'iga  Date  to  equal  tho 
amouni  necessary  loainoHizo  the  unpaid  principal  balance  < including 
capiIaii;od  interest)  ol  my  loan  <is  ol  the  date  ol  cnlcuHlior^)  in  equal 
monthly  instailnQnti  otpnnripAiandiniurostAithoVanabioRatethontn 
otteci  over  the  >•   'bci  of  monih!^  r^mdming  in  ihe  (tepaymoni  Period 

4  AiTiounis  Owing  ai  iheEndollhoRounymenlPciiod  ~  Since  interest  ac 
crties  datly  ut>on  lha  unpaid  pii  v. Pat  balance  of  niy  loan  if  i  mavu 
piymenls  after  my  ;>aymenl  Juo  datos.  I  mny  owe  fldditiOnrthntiNost  ill 
have  not  [Xito  my  mte  charges  i  will  aiso  owe  additional  amounts  for 
those  tato  charges  tn  such  casoyuu  will  increase  tlie  amount  ol  my  tsM 
tnonlhly  paymoiil  lo  Uio  smmmt  nucossaiy  lo  roitoy  my  loan  m  tiiti 

'j  MtmniuniRepayiiienl  -  Noiwithsliiiulmg  paragraph  V  3  ingii'p  toPAy  ai 
loasi  S50  udrti  inoniii  ipnnctpai  a'ld  intuiusi)  or  tiip  unpaid  batiiniio 
AhiChovei  IS  loss 

\1  LATtCHAMCI 

It  purmitlJd  by  law  1  which  shall  mciudo  thu  laAolNuw  Joiscyl  I  will  pay  a 
laii' char  geilMaiMo  make  any  pan  ol  an  inbiaiimunlpiiyinuntMithin  tSdayb 
nlli'i  il  b"COmos  duo  I  will  pny  onl>  one  latu  clin:gi<  toi  an  instailinoiit 
payment  eg.iidloss  ol  Iho  nnmbor  otdays  il  ib  lalu  A  inioctiaiyo  may  nol 
Kit  cud  Itio  k'Ssoi  ol     00  Ol  *i<^-  ol  Iho  unpaid  <imDunl  ol  mo  in!»laiimchl 

VII  PAEMtO  FINANCC  ChARCICS 

'  Ciuafnniyfoo  I vs.iipiiy  .ign.i'aniy  roil  royou  n{joi!iu<<o!  jshu  n  ytMiWiii 
tniwaid  lo  TClll  10  (>dy  lor  its  gua<Onlou  ot  link  Pfomtsaory  Nnlu  Iho 
amouni  ol  tins  giihranly  it*o  witl  bu  idonMiod  on  my  Di;.(.luS(iiu 
Slaluinuiil 

l'  Onginilliunrrtn  <  Will  unt  iin  CngiMiiliiin  tor  tu yoit  ei1ua> lo  '  qI  tlio 
amount  ol  unvii  d  sbitf  M-nu-nl  It  1 1 1'sido  n  i  uuih'.ma  Inu  oi  iyin,)t>on  Iim 
Mill  nol  Oirnotl  $?5  00 

J  Ouduc.lOd  from  0tsliursuini<n1s  At  tiiP  1imL>  yon  iSbui-  any  (J.sbur^L' 
ttlonl  you  WH  dortiit!  tIJi''  vJvuirrtnly  fiT  dncJ  oriQinfllion  leu  tiOm  llin 
il>st)tiiSBniL)nl  It  yoii  Oo  nol  MillihoU  .1  luo  honi  Itio  proLOudAOl  tlii>  iu>t'< 
(indl  hAwii  nolniiPiidy  pincJlh^ii  ip(.  i  .iiju-n  Mpny  il  ^np"  ynutvlirnp  li>«  il 
I      nol  l)U  OiiMliril  lo  ar<y  iiiltjrK]  iir  ^iTiy  gu.!><t'ily  'lU'  0'  umiJiiiiiIiiiii  toi> 

VIII  RIGHT  TO  PRCMV 

I  havi?  rhi?  tiqhi  lo  pfopny  aM  oi  ai'y  piirt  ol  niy  tuan  nf  jny  imio  wiltiniii 
ppnaity 

iPLtASE  lURNOVEH     CONTINULD  ON  HCVlf<SL  Slt3t  I 

t  WILL  NOT  SUN  llfIS  PftOMlSIOflV  NOTC  UFORf  READING  »OTH 
8|[>£S  OP  IT,  EKN  If  OTHERWItB  ADVISED  I  WILL  NOT  ttON  TMl8 
PfiOMlStORY  NOTC  If  IT  CONTAINl  ANY  feLANK  SMCM  BV  SIGNING 

THIS  moytssoRv  notc  t  acknowledoe  that  t  HA\c  RKAO  rr.  rr 

CONTAINS  NO  M.ANK  SMCCS  AND  THAT  I  HAVE  RECCtVtD  AN  CXAOl 
COPY  I  HAVC  THE  RIGHT  *T  AN  Y  TME  TO  PAY  IN  ADYANCC  THE  UNPAID 
BALANCE  Due  UNDER  THIS  PROMISSORY  NOTC  WITH-IT  PCNALTY 


Morrownr  s  Signalurp 

AMERITRUST  COMPANY  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

*JOOEuciid  Avonutr  Ctovohind  Ohio  >14i0i 


Omp  StgiiL'O 


LAW  Access  PftOGttAM  (1991-92) 


RartJaiiM  [)L>nrn  Vit:e  Piusiilonr 

lENOER  COPV 


ERIC 
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(Continued  Irom  other  stde) 

IX.  Of  FimMMT  Of  WMVMCNT 

My  payments  will  b«  schedulod  lo  be  mBde  m  consecutive  monthly  initail- 
mvnis  ■!  fo«<h  in  Pira^riph  V  3  I  undsf  stand  thit  in  cortiln  rnctiinces 
Ihepaym&nisumrtquirei  lomake  asde&CfilJvOundRrParagraphVotihis 
PfCKTiiBiory  Not*  m  ay  b«  d»tftrrud  lor  a  period  nut  in  axcMd  three  months 
Tt»«  initancei  V9  descntMd  b«iow  To  oblam  such  dsfenneni  I  agres  to 
comply  With  lh«  oligibdiiy  requiroments  ssi  lorili  below  tniJ  lo  submit  to  you 
any  (0[m&  you  mu>  (Oquire  lo  confirm  my  eligibitlly  for  (toleimont  i>l  repay- 
meni  I  wilt  rumam  risponiiblelor  pRymonloTinleresiilurinBRny  period  of 
(Wermenl 

1  may  deler  payment  at  principiil  on  my  loan  atlPi  me  rePdymeni  pefiod 
t>egms  undoi  anyof  thcloiiowinBCircumsiancesftniioly  foi  a  period  noi  lo 
exceed  three  monih» 

t  While  I  am  engaged  in 
(a)  Full-time  study  at  a  school  that  is  parlicipalmB  m  the  SiaHord  loan 
Program,  formerly  the  Gutranleed  Student  loan  Program  (herein 
after  referred  lo  if,  the  "Stafford  loan  Program')  unless  ■  am 
engaget*  in  a  medical  inlernihip/  residency  program  or  I  am  nol  a 
national  of  theUnttedSlates  and  am  studying  at  a  school  nol  located 
>n  Ihe  united  Statn. 
tb)  Futt-lime  study  ai  an  matttutK>n  o(  higher  education  or  a  vocational 
school  mat  ii  operaied  by  an  agency  o*  ihe  United  Stales  govern- 
ment I  e  a  tfta  Mrv^e  aeadsmiet).  uniais  i  am  engaged  in  a  medical 
iniafnihip/iaaidency  program  or  t  am  not  a  national  of  the  United 
Staiai  and  am  itudyino  it  a  achooi  r>of  located  in  the  United  Stales. 

(c)  An  tligtble  graduate  wlowship  program  as  d«fin<id  in  the  Stafford 
loan  Program  rtgulationi.  or 

(d)  An  etigib4erthab4litai  ion  framing  prog  ram  fordiaabledindtvidualsas 
defined  m  the  Stafford  Loan  Program  regulations 

2  While  I  am 

(a)  On  active  duty  siaiui  in  tfie  Armed  Forcai  of  the  United  Siatei.  or 
lervrng  as  an  ofTinef  in  ttw  Commissioned  Corps  d  the  United  States 
PMtc  HeMh  Servtc*. 

(b)  Serving  et  a  vo(u  nteer  under  the  Peace  CorPt  Act.  il  I  have  agreed  lo 
«erve  lot  a  term  ol  it  le'.M  one  year. 

(cl  Saivingas  a  luii-limo  voi  jnleer  under  Tilie  lot  the  Domestic  Volun- 
te«i  ServicaAclof  t97&(ACTlON  programs). illheve  agreed  to  Kerve 
lot  a  term  ol  at  least  one  year. 

(d)  Performing  lull-time  volunteer  service,  which  the  Sscrelary  ol  Edu- 
cation hat  determined  is  comparable  to  service  in  Ihe Peaca  Corps 
or  ACTION  programs,  lor*  an  organitalion  eiiampl  from  taxaiion 
under  Section  S0l|c}(3}  of  ttie  internal  Revenue  Code  of  i986  as 
amended,  or* 

(e)  Temporarily  totally  d(5at>}*d.  as  certified  by  a  qualified  physician,  or 
unable  to  secure  employmant  because  I  am  canng  lor  e  spouse  or 
other  dependent  who  is  temporarily  totally  disabled  as  established 
by  a  iworn  eHidavil  of  a  qualified  physician 

3  White  I  am 

(a)  Serving  in  an  etiglbfe  internship  program  asdetini?d  m  the  Stafford 
Loin  Piogiim  regulations,  or 

(b)  Servingtn  an  inlernshipor  i»SK)ency  program  leading toadegree or 
cirlillcaie  awarded  by  an  msdlulion  of  higher  education,  a  hospital 
or  ■  hesHh  care  tiuility  that  offers  post  griduita  training 

4  Whentamexpeclingorcartngloranewdep«ndentathomewhoisneith> 
§j  working  or  in  school,  provldtdl  am  not  atlendinga  school  and  am  not 
gamtulty  employed  In  order  to  quality  for  Ihii  d«leimenL  i  must  have 
been  enrolled  at  feast  half  -  lima  m  a  school  participating  m  ihe  SiatforO 
Loan  program  within  Ihe  six-  month  period  immedrateiy  preceding  ihe 
beginning  dale  ol  the  deferment 

In  addition  to  the  above  deleiments.  <1 1  am  a  "new  tXKrower'  las  deiined 
bekM) .  I  may  also  roquesf.  in  addition  lo  the  above,  defeiments  of  payment 
ol  principal  on  my  loan  attar  the  repaymeni  peirodbegtns  under  any  of  the 
following  cKcumsiances 

5  While  I  am  engaged  in  at  lean  hatt.time  study  al  a  schoolthatis  partici- 
pating in  Ihe  Siatford  Loan  Program,  unless  t  am  engaged  m  a  medical 
inlernship/residency  Program  ort  am  nol  a  national  oliheUnitedSiatos 
III  recotve  a  loan  under  IheSlallordor  SIS  program  for  fhg  enroitmeni 
period 

6  While  I  am 

la)  On  active  duly  status  in  lha  Armed  Forces  ol  the  Untied  States,  or 
serving  as  an  officer  in  theCommissioritdCof  ps  of  iheUnitedSlales 
Public  Heill^  Stfvice.  or  an  active  duty  member  oi  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  CorPs.  or 

lb)  Engaged  as  a  luti-time  teecher  In  a  public  or  private  elemeniaiy  or 
secondsry  school  in  a  teacher  ihortaga  arM  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  ot  Education 

7  M 1  have  dependents  at  homa  who  are  neitMr  wofkir>g  or  m  school,  am 
entering  o*  reentering  the  work  lorr:e.  and  am  being  paid  at  a  rate  thai  is 
no  more  than  $1  00  above  (he  mmtmumhoufty  wage  prescribed  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  o(  193$ 

A  'new  borrower'  is  one  wiio  has  no  outstanding  (Mlance  on  a  Stafford. 
Pi  US.  SL5  or  ConsolKjAiion  loan  on  the  date  he  or  she  Signs  the  oromis- 
soryNoietnr  aioan  to  cover  periods  otenroiimentbifginning  on  or  after  July 
t  1987.  0' disbursed  on  or  after  July  I  1987 

r  understand  lhai  i  must  notify  you  when  me  condition  ertiillmg  me  lo  Ihe 
d«larmeni  no  longer  exists 

X.  FOMCARANCe 

I1 1  am  unAbie  lo  rooay  my  \oan  in  accordance  w'lii  ihi  lorms  esiabii&hcd 
unde/  Pai  agMOh  V  ol  Inis  Promi&^ory  Nctu  i  may  'pqut^sl  Ih.il  you  niod'ty 
thetie  terms  i  u'ldttislitiHt  thni  &.  h  n^odil-cotion  would  be  Qi  ymir  option  l 
also  undP'^itAnii  ihni  ii  mnditicRiiOn  ot  repaymHnt  ierm&  under  this 


paragraph  is  drffireni  liom  deferment  d  lepaymenl  (ai  descnbcd  rn 
paragraph  ix  of  thil  Note)  i  understand  (hit  i  will  remain  lisponiible  loi 
Piyment  ot  mitrOsl  during  any  p«riod  of  lorbeatitKe 
XI.  WHOLE  LOAN  MlC 

To  the  BR  lent  par  mitied  by  law  I  which  shall  include  Ihe  law  ot  New  Jer  seyi  i 
will  be  <n  default  and  you  havo  the  right  to  give  mo  notice  that  the  whole 
outstanding  principal  balance,  accrued  interest  and  an  other  amounts 
pnyabH}  lo  yon  under  ihe  icrms  ol  Ihis  Promissory  Note,  are  duo  ar>d  pay  • 
ahip  at  once  lsub(OCt  lo  any  law  which  may  give  me  a  right  lo  cure  my 
dctauli)  11 

1  I  fail  lo  make  any  monthly  payment  lo  you  when  due,  v 

2  I  fail  to  i>otily  you  ol  a  change  in  my  name,  address,  or  school  enrollment 
status  wilhin  ion  days  after  a  change  occurs,  or 

3  I  btenk  any  of  my  other  promises  m  this  Promissory  Nole.  or 

4  Any  bankruptcy  proceeding  is  begun  by  or  against  ma.ortasstgn  inyot 
my  assets  for  the  benefit  ol  my  creditors,  or 

5  I  make  any  laisa  wrWen  stilement  in  applying  for  this  loon  or  at  any  Hmo 
during  the  Intecim  or  Repaymeni  Periods 

II I  detaull.l  will  be  required  loDiy  Interest  on  this  loan  accrumgaft*r  default 
The  interest  rate  after  default  wrli  be  tubtect  to  adjuslminl  In  the  seme 
m.inner  as  before  default 
XH.  COllICnOM  COfTS 

1  agree  to  pay  you  reasonable  amounts  permitted  by  law  (whwh  shaft 
include  the  taw  of  New  Jersey),  including  raasonable  attorney's  lees  lor  any 
itlorney  who  is  not  your  regularly  salaried  emptoyee  and  court  andofhei 
collection  costs.  whK:h  yOu  incur  m  enforcing  the  terms  of  IhisPiomissofy 
Note  11 1  am  in  delauU. 

xu).  Noncu 

1  Iwlllsendwrittennolicetoyou.orany  subsequent hofdef of thiaPiomiB- 
sory  Note,  wllhin  ten  days  ifltr  any  change  in  my  name,  eddress.  or 
school  enratfmerrt  status. 

2  Any  noflcsrequtfedtobegiventomeby  youwttbeeffecfrvewtwnmaiM 
by  first  class  mill  to  the  litest  iddress  you  hava  tor  me 

xtv.  Mmet 

1  I  must  updite  the  informetK>n  on  my  apQltcalwn  whenever  you  ask  me  to 
do  so  I  luihorite  you  from  timetotima  to  furnish  inlormitton  about  my 
lokn  to  consumer  reporting  agencies  and  in  '^hers  legally  iltowed  to 
receive  such  Informstion  (I  i  defiult  on  mj  iua  i.  disclosure  of  Inlorma- 
fionaboulmytointoconsumdr  repof  t  rn  g  a^^  »cie  s  m  iy  adver  saty  affect 
my  credit  riling 

2  I  aulhorite  you  from  lime  to  time  lo  request  end  receive  from  other  a  cred- 
it-related  information  about  me  (and  about  my  spouse  If  I  live  in  a 
community  properly  state)  111  ask  you,  youwHilail  mewhether  you  hive 
requested  inlormition  from  a  consumir  reporting  Agency  and  will  pro- 
vide me  with  Ihe  nimeind  address  of  iny  agency  fhalfurnllhed  youwllh 
a  repoM 

3  Unless  prohibiled  by  law.  (which  shaM  include  Ihe  law  of  New  Jersey), 
you  ari  iuthorited  lo  ihsre  InformitrOn  about  my  toan.  including,  but  not 
Itmiled  to.  my  name,  sociit  securrly  number  (SSN).4rKl  iddreU.  with 
your  subiidi«r»es  and  ittlliites  and  with  Lew  School  AdmisMon 
Seivices.  Inc.  ind  its  affiliates  You  are  also  autfiorlxed  lo  share 
information  about  my  loan.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  my  nami.  SSN. 
ind  iddress.  with  selected  companies  lo  cor>ducl  customff  surveys  on 
your  behRH  or  wt*h  selected  mailing  houses  for  promollonsi  solicitation  s. 
unless  prohibited  by  law 

XV.  AOOmONAL  Aai«ff«WNTt 

1  TheproceedaoMhiBlOBnwillbeusedonlyformy  educational  ex  pen  seat 
the  isw  school  listed  above 

2  II  TEf^l  is  required  under  lis  guaranty  agreement  lo  repay  my  loan.  TERl 
will  become  the  owner  ol  this  Promissory  Note  and  as  my  creditor  will 
have  aH  ihe  rights  of  tt>e  original  lender  lo  enforce  this  Promissory  Note 
againsi  me 

3  My  responsibility  for  paying  this  Note  la  unaffected  by  the  llab^tity  of  any 
other  person  lo  me  or  by  your  failure  to  r>ot>ty  me  that  a  required  payment 
has  not  t«en  made  Without  losing  any  ol  your  rights  under  this 
Promissory  Nole  you  may  accept  (a)  Mle  payments,  or  (b)  as  permitted 
by  law.  partial  payments,  oven  ilmarked  'payment  (nfuH"  You  may  delay 
or  fait  to  exercise,  or  waive  any  of  your  rights  on  any  occasion  without 
losing  your  entittement  to  axarcise  the  right  at  any  future bma  or  on  any 
future  occasion  You  will  not  be  obttgated  tomaka  any  demand  upon  me. 
send  me  eny  notice,  present  this  Promisiory  Note  to  me  for  payment  or 
make  protest  of  non-payment  lo  me  before  sutnglo  coWeclonthisProm- 
issory  Note  Ml  em  in  default,  and  lo  the  extent  permitted  by  appHcebte  law 
(which  shall  Include  the  law  of  New  Jersey).  I  hereby  wahre  any  right  t 
mighi  othenNise  hive  lo  require  such  acUons. 

4.  You  era  locsled  tn  OMo>  Vbu  wM  fvoelve  My  eppHosHM  end  iMv  Pivwi* 
Issery  NoM  tn  OMo.  t  wM  make  my  piymewts  lo  yev  in  OMe.  CONN- 
OUENTLY.  THI  mOVttlOM  Of  THM  mOWSMAV  PMTl  WHJL  K 

QQwnm  iv  mcHAL  lnm  amo  ym  lmm  or  im  wrxn  of 

OHIO.  WITHOUT  MQAM  TO  COMUCT  or  LAW  fWUtt. 

S  I  may  noialhlgnthiiPromissoryNoteoranyolftsbeneftlsor  Obligations 
You  may  assiOn  this  Promissory  Note  at  any  lime  t  win  be  notified  ol  any 
asstgnmeni  ol  this  Promissory  Note 

G  The  (arms  and  corxJilions  set  forth  in  Ihie  Promissory  Note  er>d  the  Dis  - 
closure  Slalemeni  constitute  Ihe  entire  agreement  between  you  and  me 

7  If  any  provision  of  this  Promiflsory  Note  is  held  invalid  or  unenforceat>le 
ihil  Provision  shall  be  considered  omitted  from  the  Promissory  Note 
witt>out  affecilng  lha  validity  or  enforce stxtily  of  the  remeinder  ol  lh«s 
Promissory  Nolo 

8  A  provi&ion  ofihisPromissory  Note  may  only  be  modifiediltointly  agreed 
upon  in  wrdmg  by  yuuand  me  Any  moditicatiort  Wiii  noi  dlfect  ihc  validity 
or  enforceabiTily  ol  itie  (emaindei  of  this  Promissory  Note 
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I  \\\  \(  U  ss    rMi^      I  ()  W  MM'j  K  \  I  \\(  )ia\Sl  II  1  1 


Legal  Name 

LAST  NAME 


Social  Security  Number 


_  Today's  Date 


ApplicaHoH  Question  «  U  (continued):  EducMtiomtl  DtbH  by  Loan  Type  and  Lender, 


LOAN 
TYPE 

RATI 

OF  LENDER 

LOAN  PERIOD 
Mo/Vr  lo  Mo/Yr 

I  AMOUNT 

1  "~  "I 

1  CURRENT 
BALANCE_^_ 

j  BORROWED 

t  

1 

1 

t 

Review  IImi 


and  4*M  promkixj  nottW,  \SS 
bafcn  ■baktiiit  nttoUi  to  jnoi 
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(  1 11  c  Ki  iM  I  (,^K  xrn  K  \iic)\  \  \i )  ru(  )Miss()in  \(  >  1 1  (si 


Ikave .... 

  Completed  all  items  on  the  application  and  promissory  note(s). 

  Signed  and  dated  the  application. 

  Completed  th  e  promissory  note(s). 

  Signed  and  d  ated  the  promtesory  note(s). 

  Completed  Siud  enclosed  the  application  work  sheet  (if  needed). 

  Enclosed  supporting  INS  documentation  (if  reqiured). 

 FORWARDED  COMPLETED  APPLICATION,  PROMISSORY  NOTE(S).  INS 

DOCUME'^JTATION  (IF  REQUIRED)  AND  WORKSHEET  (IF  NEEDED)  TO  MY 
SCHOOL  VTNANCIAL  AIDOFHCE  FOR  CERHHCATION. 


CALL  LAW  ACCESS* 

If  you  require  assistance  in  completing 
your  application  or  promissory  note(sT 

1-800-282-1550 


Law  SefvicM  and  Law  Aoms  Are  regiit«red  service 
mArKfl  oi  Uw  School  AdmlMk)n  Service«<  Inc. 
Copyright  O  1991  by       School  Admia»kx\  ServicM.  Inc. 
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Insli  lu  lioi^s  «unl  Code  I  •  - 


^^^^^^^ 


QaiiiiflliniofiwitiQW 


10  p«y  inM  ind 
tfitoriMltnonvQur. 
a  ph»on  MnMnM.  or 


Otnrtf  mtornttoA  

Part  1  -  F«Oif^  WoftniiOA  milTUCtont 
Ftdtni  Skjdini  M  nuiiii 
C««caHn  ird  SionfllurM 

Ptrt  g  -  Colig^^^  ic>^nipc>t  iriomufcen  tntmoom 

RiquMi     ACT  Ripam^tM 

T>«  F«d»c«  Sbami  Firwndri  Md  Pregrm 

ACT  FinwUM  Md  Cod*  LMno 
SMiSkidt««Fm3iKAidAc«iciM  


2 
3 
6 
7 

10 

13 
14 
24 


DO  I  Hm  To  M  A     WWi  Myrm 


SSbMentitFriM 

UOiHMKlifirtQt--T'TTri 


lyourt^jMinqMtlan 


.■Com* 


C«  1 8«i  mo  Rwuilo  Of  lihr  ACT  AMj^h^^ 
neWaUpnotM- 


ACT.  

lOfeMMd 


  dwipoq 

MaMw^tDf^a^^^lf1i^ACTf^p^m>J^<<w^^DCo■^o•^o^ 
or  «a  rwMl  y<v      P*'^  ^ 

c«f«oht«iiN*rfc»KMWdWty<cfW 

coHgw  «0t  h  tomiion  mod  tn  Jtf  int'inQyctf  ligWWr  w  wr<ncK 
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SMM«na<lwmteACT 

WMmivw  hSMMMptsii^      Ahw  nilM  lyn  ttiils 

-  You p§!«f5N^  . (8«»  Jftttudom  tor 


'  TTitOMliMdiinidfMltfiVwwfltMn  ACT 0009 


I0ind117. 

■  YoupiWyc.    

'  ArvtcaiufWpr«*iffl«1(ionyour! 


Yaultji>IWud>inyt«iQffn^^^ 


FFSloACT.  TT^nuMiWwdbtdMroytd. 


"  Yogflitt>f>.lt»temit.tte.iftnitl>ddlftcfyK)»»ooi>o»{i)t^wW» 

-  Rvour«quM(triyrtconiln8«ollonP.«nctoH/ourfMi^ 
ji^ » tw  apprapM  bw  on  tw  bt*  of  tw  •m««^ 

—  YouhMivehooMdyourlormindKtofiOOurM. 

Mii  your  PFSfeyftiiilif  Wwt  fliitg  iwtW      y  ^^^Tfjyf.P^yy*^ 


What  Kindt  Of  AM  Ctn  I M7 

Ulim  tht  FFS.  you  can  appty  for  |h«  F*0rai  >M9n«  progf  tmt  wNch 
M  WHV  dMcnM  m  th*  MOtton  MM  'Adtftionil  lntorm«bon  On  Tho 
fwdtnt  Mom  Fhtnctd  AM  Prooram*  on  poQO  f  3.  You  can  um  tht 
FFS  M  At  tat  flip  In  appiylno  tor  a  POM  Qrvtt  and  oirwr  Fodarii  ttudtnl 
aMprogramt.  Todoio.anfMr'Yaa*toqut«lton49aortmaFFS 

YoucanaMippiytortoho(artNpaandoran(»fromiw«aganc^  Saa 
paoa  24  tor  I?  HMno  of  iiato  Mudtrrt  fKuncM  «W  aot^ 

You  can  a)M  ««^'*v  for  •choUnhipa.  Qcantt,  loana.  and  wofk<»fu(fy  fobt 


Ttn  cofiagtt  and  Mandat  that  um  tht  FFS  v  namod  tn  tht  ACT 
Fin«Ki«IMdCodaLS^onpaQaf  U(hrouoh24olttMboot(ltt  Chaok 
w^tht  oqMaoaa/aganbaa  «itwt  you  va  apptying  to  ia«  H  int  y  raquka 
addWonat  tonria- 


Who  Can  M  Aid  From  TlWM  PMStrit  Studtm 
FInMKM  AM  Progrtfni? 


 1 

Mi 

1  

•MM 

UM 

ssx 

Mint 
IMM 

im 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Ho 

Vm 

No 

Vm 

Vm 

Ai  laaal  iMMiMa 

vm 

Vm 

Vm' 

Vm' 

Vm> 

Muaiaavfeaaii 

No 

Vm 

No 

No 

Vm 

jjawaaauLnawwar 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

VM 

ftalacMwfKpSai^  tt^i^ttti 

va« 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vat 

Vm 

im 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

NMaawaiMMiaMnfa 
aatnaaraaiWMia 

va« 

VM" 

Vm 

VM 

VM 

vaa 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

VM 

YM 

Ym 

VM 

Na«a^  a  laaiNlara  iMiaa 

Vm 

No 

Vm 

No 

No 

Vm 

Vm 

Vm 

VM 

VM 

'  inaonweaaM.MuavaioeinaioMwoiiaMn«nhaitbmamavba«kg*t* 

Oadi  «f<ti  your  AnancM  irtnMi4nior 
''k>  »o<Ti«  OMM.  lIuditnM  OoAl  htM  10  b«  in  a  dagrM  or  cMlifHiM  pro^ 


««^  -  -  M  I  «  »  A..  — ^»  ^ 

wnK  fff  I  iwM  uuMMonsT 
to  atorth  ifca     It  a^i  toka  tP  faa^  INp  lat^mcMaaa  aa  yau 

—  ..     .  .       . .  -  ^  '      ■  ».  "ma 


intermaienlnMiboeUMwHuauaiyiripaarqutenatiMyQuhpva.  fl 
y**  ^  gyil?    8"**J°9V'»<'°^  *  yaufWgh  ached 

or  Vta  taaWM  dd  adFMnittfator   ttia  oolaoa  you  pton  to  dtontf. 


ConfMwitlcMty  Of  Infonnttlon 
AloftttoMomfltononPiaFFSilhartfidinaooniidaraialrnannar'  Onfy 
ACT  auVtorttad  pfraorvtoi  md  if^a  paraofwajof  Via  ooitoOM  andi'of 
aotnetoa  dMibnMd  by  tta  apptbara  on  tfia  FFS,  a^ie  ara  nwoMid  m 
a«vdnoMeiaiaid.eantaaorhavaMoaiitotf)aFF8  mtomapon. 
Saa  paoa  1 3  tor  MormaBOA  on  ma  Piivaey  Act. 

Inttnictkwit 

Wpiilhali<yMcaaftaw^||ao Wl 9M Ptfa focw.  MatikaiiiMldatoytha 

Soma  mivucaonaappaar  on  tw  term  smN.  anoa  aorna  auaaiona  ara 
aali'axpiarwionri  w  aovoonai  mamnvons  w  pnmoao.  fman  wm' 
oonai  Mormalon  la  naeaoMry.  you  M  find  It  in  tfM  inainieben  booUaf . 

ThajoafTuoaona  tor  it<i>torma*iuaiii>yana#>tquaaitont  thai  you  hava 
N  you  naad  mora  hato.  oontaof  your  •tfttofguUMtoa  eountator  or 
youf  ooliQa  WnywtoTawatfwwiHTatof 

AXttouprt  oViar  paopto  (baaidta  tta  Mudani  afho  la  appfylng  tor  ato)  may 
hatoMoutMitorm.il  la  about  tip  Onwalerm.ihaaiotdt  W 
and>our'ahirtyimaarVwiiudani.  Thaword'ooaaga'maamaeeiaga. 
unMbity.  Qraduito  orprolMliontl  tchgoi.  voeaponal  or  taehnieal 
achooii  or  arty  ov^ar  acftooi  bayond  hiQh  tcnooi. 

*Studan(  finanotoi  aM*  maana  monay  from  aduoabonai  toarVi  orantii  9P0 
acftotafit^^pa.  it  atoo  maana  aarranoa  from  tfta  CoiaQa  nforti*Study 
Prooram  or  oPtar  aaminaa  you  raoiNad  baaad  on  your  ftnandal  aid 
adnwiHtratofl  duarminapon  of  your  Hoandal  naad 

Rvoofds  You  WW  Nood 

Oat  tooathar  Piaaa  raoordi  tor  youraaN  and  you  family 

—  1M0  U.8.  ineoma  tax  raium  (iRS  Form  1040,  i046a,  or  iM0E2) 

—  lOQOttolaandtoeailnoomataxraiuma. 

—  W.StormaandePtarraoordiefmoAayaamadin  1M0 

—  naoordaoluntaiadlnooma.auchaawalfara.aociaiiaourtfy.AFDC  or 
AOG.  or  vaiarana  banafM. 

•  Currant  iMnh  Btaiamaraa. 


~  Cuffant  mortoasa  Mormtflon. 
"  '**ogj>  0*  biia  ttiat  aw 

~  Buainaaa  tftA  farm  rtooroa. 
—  Rooorda  of  atodia,  benda,  and  oVwr  invaamantt. 


WanttMaataifatim.  Evan  N  you  and  your  apouaa  or  your  paranuitla 

no  inoomo  tax  ratum  tor  1  no,  you  wll  rM  to  know  aarriinga  for  M  yaar 
^**"-'!yy  "Hjl^g??**^^^**^  amount  ol  othar  <ncoma  you  ara 
to  rapori  on  your  applcalton. 

Ta»  wMw  nil  oiWPtolaP yat  H  you, your  apouaa.vidtorvourpararM 

^glgwrylagd 

out  itita  (pptMMon  aoouriia^.  WttanyourapptoatonlaoofTtoafadaM 
thaefnoidiVQOm8Form1040,l040A.or1MOE2tM 
your  lami^,  lt«  Rnanelal  intormaaon  rnuM  agraa.  M  Vtara  ira  any  atrort. 
you  w«  hava  to  oorraei  tia  mtormaion  and  aand  «  back  to  ACT  rina 

happima.  It 


_^    -.  -  .   lonoar  to  daiarmina  wttaihar  you  ara  aWbto  for 

Fadaralatudaniald.  NeoJurrtaanadatoyinQatilnQyouratudtntnnandal 
aid. 

N  you.  your  apouaa,  an^  your  paranti  fiiad  (or  wH  Ma)  a  'Toraion  Tax 
Watum"  Of  ara  a  ttaHwa  Amanoan,"  laa  papa  i3. 


SpicM  mttfuctlono  For  FNUng  Out  Your  FFS 
YoufFFSwHIbaproonaadbyatcanninowp&hlnaii^itohrtadathaoyala 
thai  you  biaofcan.  You  mutt  ba  aura  toprapara  your  FPScarafuiybacauaa 
ttiaacannariiMbaaocuratoonlyiryouara  ErrerawHtoadtodtfayain 
you  raoaMng  Fadaral  aUdant  aM  and  atudam  Iktanctoi  aid  from  non- 
Fadarai  touroaa.  AAaryourFFSIaprooaaaad,anad(Monaifaawi)iba 
raqukad  lo  aand  oorractad  ACT  raporta  to  Pta  oolapaa  you  raqjattod 
Tba  totowmg  axampiaa  wM  halp  you  M  out  tha  FFS  oorriody 
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■mww  M  $24,636. 
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J  t  Of  HAL  INF-ORMATION 


I  8>ctlonA.  Stud»nf«lntormtton  | 


Of .r*iHW  AN«  fligtawloo  NgrT*»r  »  yoo  «  ^ 


(1681). 

H  ya,  •«  •  c*taon  01     M«hWI  hj^ndj^ 
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H  you  CAnnol  marli  tntwtf  (a)  or  (bl.  you  mm  mtrti  trtMrtr 
(c)  ilyouvtinthtuS  ooof^inFlorF2ihx}*nlvlu.oA^ 
a  Ji  or  J2  aicMno*  vitrtor  visa,  or  onlv  a  0  Mnn  vtM 
(pannnng  io  miemitioria)  oroanzaMfli).  yott  musi  maiV 
answw  (c) 

11.  0^al^•^vOH1urn6•rood•  for  your  currariiSlatft/Counnvcii 
iMiMrNuanc*  Uta  ma  MM  eoda  fast  on  pao*  3  04  maM 
tf>cmjctiona.  Hyouf  plaoao<racidanoatino(tnefcjdad>ntha 
W.  iaava  ma  ttiW  coda  btanh 

tt.  Mftfkyoury««rtneoMaoatrefflJu(yMniioOuni30. 1992 

13.  M»ti*No'ityeudono(havaafiaef)ato<idagra«indyc<iW)U 
rxX  have  ont  by  Julyl.ini 

Mtffi  "Yaa*  H  you  aiTMtfy  havt  a  BMAaior'i  dMraa  or  wu 
havaoi^byjuty  1.1901.  AiaomaiK-Yt«-ifyounr/aorwM 
hava  a  dagraa  rrem  a  uotvare'Ty  in  anothar  country  that » 
aquai  TO  a  Iwtaioei  dagraa 


I  Section  B.  Studtnt's  Statut 

AASnrarquaMion  14  A  IMnk  oourtt»  u  "No  * 

14«.  MaA  iha  oorract  antwar  (Saa  your  antwti  to  quainon  7 ) 

14b.  Uarli'Yat'rfvouaraavaWanofactrvaiarvicainmtUS 

A/my.  Navy.  AJrForca.Manrm,  or  Coast  Ouard.  Altomarti 
'Ym*  riyou  ara  not  a  vawan  nowbul  wiM  baona  by  Juna  30. 
1092 

MaiH  "No*  )t  you  ara  or  wara 

^  Navar  n  iha  U  S  Annod  Forca*. 

—  Only  an  HOTC  tfudan^. 

—  On)yaca(Mormid«Npmanttor)ao(ir>flsarvw«aca()a- 

—  Only  a  IWioAai  Guard  or  Rasarvaa  aniitiaa.  or 

--  CixranVy  tarviAg  m  itta  u  S  Annad  ForcM  and  wifl 
continua  ie  larva  itvough  Juna  X.  1992 

14c.  Uadt  "Yaa'tt 

—  BeKti  your  parantt  ara  daad  and  you  dont  tuv*  an 
adopiTva  pa/ant  or 'lagal  QuardMn"  (laa  paga  i3lor 

—  You  ar*  euTTtfltty  I  wa;d  o(  ma  coun 

Omar^Msa.  maA  "No ' 

I4d.  MHi'Yx'ityouhavaanycWidranwtioQWmcfamanhaHo* 
u.  AaomartCYaa'rtM 


ma«f  aupportTOmyou.  _ 
wim  you  and  oai  mora  man  hax  o(  mair  luppen  from  you  and 
wMeor«nuangatmataupportdurinama  i99i-92  ichooi 
ya«r  fCOnT  <nM«da  your  ipouia.;  Omarwaa.  maiV*No' 

'Parantt'inquaateni  IS.  17.  IB.  19. SO. 2 Land 22 maana your  momar 
and/or  laihaf.  or  your  adoptivftparantt.  or  laoalguardttn  "Parantt' doai 
not  mean  teafar  parant*  and.  lor  mia  taction.  If  doaa  not  maan  atappamt 

Latar.  rn«  (natructions  wi«ia«  you  (f  you  thoutd  aupply  information  about 
your  ttappvanta 

UnmarrM  Undtrgfaduit*  Studtnti  Only 

19.  H  your  parantt  ciain>od  you  u  an  aiampbon  on  matr  1989 
and'or  VMM  do  ao  on  ma<r  1990  mooma  tax  ratum.  you  mual 
•nawar  'Yat  '  N  your  partnti  ara  divorcad  or  laparttad. 
anawar  "Yat*  if  antiar  o<  your  pannti  daimad  you  ai  an 
mooma  tax  axan>pkon  «^  1 W9  anchor  Mrtl  do  10  on  maiT  1 990 
inooma  lax  ratum  OmaniHaa.  answar  "Ho" 

IS.  Marti  Iha  ovai  Itsa!  baal  daicnbat  wtion  you  fnt  r«ca(vad 
Fadaral  itudam  au.  6ig»iwfcifl  nm  Ma  tm7-m  tttoot 
fa«r(Ju(y  1.  1967 mrvxighJun* 30.  1968)  IMrttoniyon^ 
ovMi  a.  b.  c,  d.  Of  9 


■  PaaOram. 

-  Stafford  LoWQuarantaad  Studant  Loan  (QSL).  inc^u^ng  Supp^' 
m«ntal  Loarw  for  Slud'ntt  (SIS). 

-  Supp«aman<al  Educabooal  OppQ«lun<ty  Grant  (SEOO). 

-  Cokaoa  Worti  Study  (CWS). 

-  Partunt  LowVNabcr^  CVad  Studam  Loan  (NOSl).  or 

-  Stata  Studantinc«ntivaQran|{5SlG)  ThM«  o^anu  ofi*n  h<vf  omar 
namn  tucfi  at  Studant  lnc«nliv«  Q/ams.  iiv:«ntrva  Qranfi  Tuttion 
Grant*  tic 


Ba*ow  va  »oma  axampiaa  to  haip  you  «na«ar  quatbon  16 

FjiMipla  81 Bucit  Bundy  racaivad  Fadarai  atudani  aw  tn  ma  1 96647 
andi9e7«ichooiyaar«  Tharatort.tuch  should  mamma  oval  for  "a* 
Evan  M  Buck  had  raoaivad  Fatfarai  ttudant  aid  m  ma  1 985^  «id  1 9i7- 
88  aohooi  yavf .  ha  should  pm  muk  ma  ov*i  fcf  'a.'  bacwisa  ma  Iksi 
school  yaar  (baoinnino  wim  1967-88}  m  «Mch  ha  raclvad  Fadarai 
S(uiianiaidisi967-«d7  • 

CiMipli  M  -  Jaff  Akbar  iMt  raeatv8d  Fadant  smdam  atf  n  ma  1 966- 
69  ached  yav.  Tharafon.  jafi  should  mark  ma  oval  for  t  * 

■lafMla  81  -  Wu  Un  im  raoaivad  Fadarai  Mudam  aid  m  ma  i96ft-90 
school  yaar.  Tharafora.  Wu  should  maA  ma  oval  for 'e  * 

Murphy  Rral  ffofvtd  Fadatii  nudant  aid  m  tt^ 
Thariibra.  Kiia  shoutd  mart(    oval  lor -d/ 

Fadtru  aManl  aM  m  ma  I9i6- 
Fadimi  tiudani  aid  sinoa  man 


1990  01  sehoolyMr 


lumpla  «  *  VicWa  Tkifliay  rae«v8d  Fad* 
67  school  yaar  Mtf  has  not  raoa^ad  Fadit 
Tharafora.  VMOa  should  nw«  ma  oval  tor 'a 

iMmpla  88  *  Jotquin  nodr<oua<  hii  rtavar  racaivad  Fadartf  ttudani 
aid  Tharafora.  Joaquin  shounirvark  ma  oval  for  'a  * 

17-31.  WhanRgurlngyourraaouroaainquas8onal7. 18. 19.20.or 
21  basuraioinoiuda: 

Inloraat  Incoma  and  tfvidand  inooma. 

-  ArTy  studant  Hrtandal  aM  (axoapi  PLUS  toarts). 

—  Partonal  tong-tami  cash  loans  usad  for  aducabonai 
purpoaaa.anf 

~  j^.off^  ihoofna  and  barwftts  (such  as  vaUrans  cash 
bar^afNs,  faiowshlpSi  ale.} 

Dont  includa  any  faaouroH  from  your  partnti  such  u  monty  mal  you 
•smad  from  mam  or  glRi  mat  you  rsoaTvad  from  lh«m. 

M«nM  or  Oradmtt/Profmlofwl  8Monti  Only 

n.  Hyou(parantswilcialmyeuaBanaxamp8ononihairi99l 
fnoema  tax  rstum.  you  muat  antwtr  'Yss.' 


You  most  aaa  your  ooSaoaKnanoial  aid  adrrnoistialor  bafort 
oompiatino  ma  raat  of  ttils  wm  N: 

a  Youanawarad'No'ioalofmaquaaOonsinu.  bmafiar  an- 
tvMrinQ  quaabohs  IS-ZI  or  22.  you  wart  lold  to  sk^  paoa  3 
(paran&i  Intarmibon).  and 

a  YouwtrtnoirtqutrtdioprovtdtpartntalinformMoninl990- 
9i.an« 

a  You  wart  dafmad  by  any  parson,  othar  man  your  apouaa.  Ma 
tax  anampbonm  1990. 


Nola:  Sorna  oolagai^proorama  ((ypioaiyi  prataaslonal  4 

such  M  madWoa.  law.  afc.)  raquirtjM  WapandatH  s  ..^^^  

partniat  data.  Chack  wim  your  oolaoa  to  aaa  it  may  naad  informabon 
about  your  parthtt.  N  your  co8too  ra^uaats  partntH  dala,  you  Should 
prov^da  informabor  aboiM  your  parants  avsn  though  thaaa  dirao8ons  Mi 
you  to  slop  pwtnW  Ntms. 


Section  C.  Students  (A  SpouM's) 
Q«ntrtl  Information 


FiloutthH 
yeuara(*voroad. 

your " 


?'^-K'*?"'**?9_*^yfy**'  (andjgour  spouaa).  M 
aaparalad,  or  wtdowad.  donl  induda  Inlormabon  about 


Otvathanumbar  of  paoplamt  you  wW  support  batwtan  July 
1. 1991  andJunaao.  ifW.  Mudayourstirandyourspouaa 
includa  your  chMran  II  tfyy  gat  rrwram^^Wl  of  lhairsypori 
^omjfou.  mcluda omar paopla of% N may maa( ttia tolowno 


-  Thty  now  Ipva  wim  you,  an 

-  ThaynowoatmonmanhaNofthtir 
may  wuconmua  tooal  (his  auppoit 
and  Juna  30. 1992. 


stBport  from  you  .and 
ba«n>th  July  1.1991 


14.  QivathanurTibarofpaoplafromquaaben23.indudrtgyour- 
sa«  whowMbagoingtooolaQabatwaan  JJy  1.  iMf  and 
Jun«30.l992  Inobda orily studanM anroBku for ailaasl 6 
cradt  hours  par  lamt  Nmaaohooiuaaadockhours.inoluda 
only  Mudants  attan^    ttaat  1 2  okx*  hours  par  waak. 
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I  StcttODD.  Pirtnti' Qtntfil  tnfonnatten  | 

fM«wdMaleiorMbtio«r.  CtaOM  tfw  bra  M  iilrut  lor  you  indl^^ 
twintwolom. 

00     iwl  ol  ni  lofm  iboul  tfwn. 


twquMitoncon 

n  Yiy  hM*  •  Hfri ^  - -. 

term  ten  MtfTiQilQiardin.'  ferti 


diM«onot*Ugtl  Qutfdm* 


oniifrgM  oitwicffliborttwpafirt  m 
i9mMM.  Fof  virato,  I  you  Im0  wlh  vouf  notwr  fnoli  vwMTvr 
twauMtontabeuihtr.indnpi*oulyeurMNr.  NyoudUiiMVv* 

J.  Itfioiliif  pi>>iilpiwlriodjwiii>%iBroMitjy|ponouH>iQjlw 
iiM  1 2  nwnVw,  HWMf  in  NfiTV  ol  Vw  piwil  iitio  pfOvtBid 
tuppen  durina  ttt  moot  riBoni  ciUndor  yMr.  fSimf  t^Mm 
nSiy.  am.  Mw,  taaiv  tooA  dUhM,  car.         antf  dental 

□  VMir^aMlovWMiarilnflth  AmwortwquMtfonfonihtrwt 
ol  M  torm  atem  ih«i  pannL 

It  V«j  Nm  •  MMortHL  H  tht  partm  thtf  you  counM  ibov«  has 
m«nlid  Of  nnviiTlta  you  muol  lOoMt  inter  rrMon 
(MM  I  t«y  wori  not  nwiM  m  1M0). 

It  you  (1%  i^rtRQ  lotwMoMon  iko(4  your  itappwofMifiotottM^  wliof^ 
ow  wo  My  ^pormto"  on  Mm  iooI  of  tfilo  lD^n»  vo  rioo  r 


>  moon  your 

n.  MMfctw oval bnMi your poronti'maritat MM  S^owttit 
cunoni  rTwftal  iww  ol  ttw  poopli  tM  m  gh^  intormaton 
atautontfatamv  Foe  ouryn.  il  you  gwo  h  ioinioten  about 
youf  moihoc  and  MpMw.  miJli  tht  cvai  btiMo 'marrtfd.' 
Mcauu  your  mothor  and  art  marilod. 

as.  Qtvt  tfw  hKynuflttor  oodi  tor  your  poranti'  eurron* 
Coumry  ol  logo)  rttldtnoo.  Sot  tfio  itaM  oodo  M  or 
3  ol  itMM  ln«njciont. 


Staw 
onpaoo 


37.  Qlvo  ttio  numbir  ol  pooplo  Viot  your 
bafwoon  Juiy  1.  1M1  and  Juno  30. 


pgfgmg  an]  youfooH.  induda  your 
^  y  OM  moro  than  hai  ol  9m  im 
ojrciudaffiainMttwy 


M2. 

mffiOftlTom  your  parartt' 


Indudt  your 


hayyouMbofoqutradtoproyidaparoo- 
lai  MtomaMort  whm  appiylna  tor  Fadani  Kudani  aU  for  ttw 
1901-82  iehedyow  mdudo  odior  poopla  only  il  Ihty  now 
Ivo  «Mh  »id  QOi  moro  «ian  haa  ol  Mr  MDpon  Irom  your 
p^arta  and  oenMnua  to  on  WHi  aupport  boioain  Aiy  1. 
1M1  Juno  ao.  1902.  ^ipport  Indudm  monty. 
toana.  Aouah0.  toed  cMhaik  ear.  moM  and  dMa/con. 
pajmanre/ 00*9*  coatt.  a<c; 


20.  Qiva  ttionufflbarol  paoplBfiom  (Motion  27.  mcMng  your ■ 
MM.  wtewMbOQOinQtoooiagabaMiaonjuly  1.  iMt  and 
JunaX.tMS  lneiu3ton)yMudanttonro«inatorMtMil6 
cradrt  houn  par  tarm  N  ttio  achool  mat  dodt  noun,  ncluda 
only  itudtntt  aOtndno  a(  loaM  12  dock  hour*  por  wttk 


Section  E.  Parents'  Income  Information 
for  1990 


IncoifM,  EMitioeSt  Mid  B#nefH9 

n  tit  mtlTucttont  M  you  to  lUp  a  quottion.  loavo  rt 
War*.  K  your  aniwor  to  any  quattion  « 'nono' or 
"itro.'  put  a  itro  w  tfit  ngW  nand  bo«  ol  Hit  antoor 
naoa  and  btacMn  tw  zoto  oval  botow  tfiM  box 
Doni  iaavt  <!  bi«n(  or  uta  dat^tt  Fortivnpia 


Myow  pwaniaiitd(orwaifc?  ^Tt<tltiiTainmum"oral>uartoWioan 
iBiroiurn,  toopoot13. 

2t.  mo  U J.  liiaiina  f  HfMroo 


Ffwn  I  otHipliltd  iOlunii  Mh1(  only  ono  oval  to  intfcalt 
tMd)  IRS  Form  not  Md.  Uao  Ma  tax  rtCum  to  antwor 
quotM  30  througTi  34  and  30. 


 L  MiilitiooorTtclovillf  yoivparfr4ihavoriQiyt( 

Mtd  but ««  Mt  •  1N0  U.t  moemt  tai  rtlwn  Uiott«r 
Mrwnolal  roeofdi  to  anMior  quaaltont  30  Ovoug^  34  and  30. 
Per  twat  QMtipna.  you  rnurt  wdM  In  tio  flpk***  tiol  w<i  bo 
ontwlvnlum.  MnoeultlOOOU.S  moormttiroMnwN 
holp  you  VMOr  titto  ^Miont. 

AlMroMnoMfWlkoM.  Mailt  MoviiH  your  partnta 
tfWnolNtt  lOOOU.S.IneomotaKfttum.  Dontantworqutt- 
ttont30t«ouoh32.  SWpto  qumion  33. 


H  you  art  o'tHno  tnformilion  tor  only  ono  portni  and  tttal  poront  ftltd  (or 
w«  fNt)  a  Mm  nx  rtlum  tor  1000.  gKo  only  ihal  MrtnTt  porten  ol  in 
axtmptont  and  moomt  ori^  tor  in  quotdoni  30  through  30 


NyoureartrdartmantodandtfityNodCorwiNt)  toporait  taw  rotuma 
tor  1990.  bo  lurt  to  hohidt  boO)  partnta'  avanipliont  and  bvomoa  in 
quotvons  30  througti  30. 

30.  ToM  numkorotiMiMpVono  for  1000.  WnttKittitnumbtr 
tr^ForTn1040.lnt0t,or104CA,intet.  Nyoorptrontuttd 
iht  104062  and  htOftfittfttckod'Yot'inyort^ 
form,  wfHt  In  *00.'  OtfitowtoOiWiHtln^I. 

tnaonanl:  Sot  tha  lAla  botow  tor  tonto  ol  tha  Npot  ol  aludoni  Nnv«tt 
an  thai  you  thould  txdudt  from  mcomt  and  uuta  to  qut»borf»  31 
through  30. 


RmmSam 

Cidwovll 
kttM  M  naaa 

ExcMtNnM 
faMM  onoMa 

QfMifc  omnmawpi 
•rNdtHtMpa 

Ym 

YM 

YM 

No 

UOM 

YM 

YM 

l^dfciatiO  Qrooa  kieomt  <AO0  tor  1000.  if  your  pvtnti 
mcomttaxraiumiorigoohaabttnoompitttd.wfmin 
»w  AdMttd  Qrou  Inoomt  (AQI)  from  Porni  1040.  Hn«  31 . 
1040A,  mt  10;  or  1O40E2.  lot  3 

Doni  Muit  arry  moomt  or  capitai  Mint  trtm  tit  tatt  01  a 
buakittt  or-ftfm.  M  ««  taft  rttuOtd  Inom  a  voluntas  or 
tnvoMary  toroototurt.  tortoftjro,  or  btnkruplcy  or  lnvoiun< 
lary  NquidBOon  H  »t  fcgurt »  ntgattft  dut  to  a  bunnttt  or 
farm  lott,  wHt  m  tfw  ntgaOvo  amouni  and  Nookan  tfit  "T 
wallhalliteW-  - 


Uoowortehttlffi  onooft  lSltano«itr«Mien  31  Kyou 
eannol  ftl  •  1000  tlx  tofm,  IM  ««  M  Wng  ono. 


US.IfioofMlBaMMftrlOOO.  Wnto  m  «io  amourd  from 
PonTif040,lnt4rf040A,lrw2SiOrl040EZ.Int7  lylaha 
turt  ttiit  arnount  dooanl  includt  ariy  FlCA,  iti-oaipioymant. 
orotttrttxtt  Oenloopyfftttmouniol'Fodtraiknoon^tax 
w«hhtl^  from  a  W-2  Form 

W  you  iltop  i  0  Qutf  ona  00  fhrouoh  00.  tndudt  your  nar 
orita'aarmalromwofliin  1M0  Add  up  Oit  aaminga  from 
your  partnta'  W>2  Forma  and  arry  oVttr  tamingt  from  Mft 
thai  art  no4  indudtd  on  0it  W-2  Formt. 

N  you  anawtrad  guaaOana  OOViroug^  OS,  mdudt  (ha 
iwaott.  lalantt.  tot.  «te  ■  from  your  poranta'  Form  1040. 
lkwTl040A.  ma  7>  1040(2.  mt  1  H  your  poronti  fHad 
a  loim  rtlum,  rtpoti  your  fattot^  and  moOioi't  aartmot 
loporaltly  H  your  partnta  o«^abutlnott  or  (ann.alao  add 
tn  ttw  wnourM  from  Form  1040.  mtt  12  and  19 

If  •  ftgur*  la  ntgtdvt  dot  to  8  butintoi  oriarm  lota,  wmt  in 
tf«  nagtiNo  amogm  and  blocfcanlht  oorroapontfng 'T  oval 
tt\at  4  abovt  tht  qDtttton  haadng 
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torlNO.  Donlrtpodmonttityimountrwnliinthtlotailor 
1990  Don1r«pOf1ioeMMCurtiybtnafltihtrt. 

tnconw  crwfUnd  CtMitf  }RA/KMgh  piymwrtt.  K  any. 


Section  F.  Studtnrs  (ft  Spou8#*t) 
Income  Information  for  1990 


E«mlno»i  and  B«rMrftt9 

nm«io«(rvo0ontltlyouloiUptqMttion.tMv«  II 
bitf*  H  your  amwir  to  any  QMcaon  if 'non»*  or 
*itro.*  pmaMrolnllWftoht-MndbOkO(tt«in«w«r 
apAct  and  bladwn  On  xtro  ova>  btiow  thu  box 
OenllwvanbiankofUMMMa.  Fortiifnpi« 


H  yoo  toi  ycuT  ipou«a)  ftW  («  *tB  w«)  » "PowJfln  Tax  Hthmi"  «  a 
Puarto Motn lax r«(um.  iMpaoa  i3 

M.  iMOU.t.kieomuxflgof«a 

Prom  a  eompltM  rMum.  M«ifc  o^jy  ona  oval  (o  ln«cat« 
wt^  IBS  ^om  «aa  ma  Utt  i'ki  Iax  ratum  (o  tnawvr 
«ju<slivni  40  lNu^;;^  44  and  ^3 

laMwaHd.  MaAihaooffaaovtJrt  wu(«rfyoof  ipowaa) 
hava  not  y«(  Wad  but  WW  (ila  a  IMO  u.S  inooma  tax  ra^. 
Uaa  yoof  SniniaJ  racorta  »  antwof  qoMtiooa  «  tt^^ 
andM  For thtaa quaaliona ■  you muat wrtgtio lha WgufaatW 
wW  ba  on  tfn  tax  rMum.  Ftfer^ouia  lOdOU.S.  incomalax 
rttum  wfH  ha^  you  anawar  itwM  quaattoni. 

AtertMAwWnMbaMad.  Maii(ttMoval(lyou(andywr 
fpouat)  not  Ma  a  1900  U  S  mooma  tax  ratum.  Don^ 
Smrqvaationa40ttvou0h4?  SMP  ioquaaten  43. 

H  you  awdivorcad.  laparaM. «  wWoi^.  and  yWiW^.jwwMWaUjgin; 
lai  fotum  lor  t990. 9hf«  OftJy  you*  portky^  01  ma  axampaom  and  loooma 
asKatf  tor  In  quaalioot  40  tfvough  4a 

H. 


you  ara  mwTlad  and  you  and  your  apouM  Mad  (or  WW  Na)  aaparata  Ux 
lor  1990.  ba  loio  to  kKiixJa  bom  yow  ai^ 
ttonaMidlrKionwainquaatioM40tNough48.avart?tyouwirano(m^^ 

)ni990 

40.  T«Wrwmbaro4«iampllmtorl9tO.)Amtalnlt^ 

from Forni  1040. Una 6a. or  1040A. Bf>a 6a.  Hyoooaad(ha 
1040EZ  and  voo  cftackad  "Yaa"  m  qua«w  4  d  thai  term. 
wrUam-OO."  Othaiwrta.  wrtam-01.* 

lii»o<»H;  Saa»»labtobaJOwloraomaoltt^Npaaolrtudart^^ 
aMtfwl  you  should  axduda  from  mcoma  and  taxM  In  quaaltona  41 
itvou9h46. 


iJttMaRMi 
haaaaanHaai 

YM 

YM 

ym 

No 

YM 

YM 

Dani  inoM  ariy  h  iooma  or  eapMMir^^ 
buainata  or  mm.  « iha  laia  fMUNdtwm  awkrtjQ  or 
hvoMfy  lofa<iPwra.  tertafciia,  or  bmfrj^vlir^- 
\m  IttCTlon"  H  ^  WQura  »  nigailpa  dua  wa  ttlnaai  or 

oviri  Ml  ia  »ova  ma  q30on  haadmo. 

tfaawai1aNatnoft>tt>">WLW'f|MMM<"*<>'>»^ 
cannai  fai  a  1  HP  W  farm,  M  iM  ka  Mr«ana. 

42.  if  l.  moami  m  iy<  Tir  ittT  Wraa  in  tfia  amounl  from 
SJi^104McSff0W.UaS.W^^  WlM 
•Ufa  tNa  WTwurt  doatn^  kKiuda  any  riCiL  ajMrr^^ 
oromarlBiaa  Danloopy  ma  amount  olTadaminoofna  tax 

wttihal^lromaW-8Fomi. 


hinil 


your  ipouHt)  aaminga  from  in  W0_w  up  ma 
aamMtta  from  your  (antforjw  ipouaa-a)  Wra  Fonrt  and 
vty  oSnar  aamtrua from M«k thai  wa  noiinoludad  enma 
W-JFofwa. 

naaa  orfvm.  alae  add  ma  ameuna  trom  Form  1 040.  Inai 
12  and  19, 

H  a  figure  ia  naoattvt  dua  to  a  buainaa*  erttn^^ 

mat  ia  abova  tha  quaition  t>aadkig. 

m  quaaliona  45  through  48.  don^  induda  banafti  raportod  m  3aeden  E. 
quaattonaSS.  36. 37.V)d30 

a.  iaotalaacurtlxfcaoamafaf  WMiiinmaan^ufB^ 
uniaiad  aodaT  aaounty  banaWa  PnMng  Sjniarna^ 
Saourtty  Inoema)  that  you  and  t^Sp»m^»  1890 

rapoH  menmiy  amoun^.  wrtiaFma  WtaffcWO^  Ba  tun 
to>icM  ma  Wuntt  M  you  got  lor  your 

lartgti.  OonlfapoiimorWyaiT»ufaKwr^ 
1990.  Don^raponaocialaacu(Kybana«ahara. 

Oon^  rapoft 


SSnm^TSinta^wtMlnlhatoMter  1990' 

OttNTunlBaaitnaafMandkanaaiafwit^ 

(tfidyouripouaal)  unUxad  inodma  and  bina^ 
Uaaweiiurtwa^  Ba  aura  to  inoMa  your  aamad 

irioonw  «a«  arJ  diSuSbia  IRMKaogh  paymar^i.  M  any 


SoctlonQ.  Ftdoral  Sttwlont  AM  fltltMO 


anaMr-Yaa*«yeuwanitobaeenaUar«di 
otharradarala^giljnanciga^^ 
la  iMa  waaaen  Mai*,  «M  fM  aaM  II 


49ai  Anawar  ■Yaa*  *  yputfta  ACT  par  miaaton  to jwd  intomaiion 
trornM  FF8  totha  a&.  Dapartmani  d  Eduoatov  Vd^^ 
wanitobagonat^rtdtoraPaiQrarijanJ 

•ana.- 

Tha  US  Dapartmam  el  Edueatton  it  PfniMM  ^  rwul^^ 
your  n^naBdraaa.  aoeial  aaeurtty  ntfnbar.d^aolbifr.  HiOtjrt  *nd^ 
(^).  FamNv  ConMbuden  (fC),  akjdani  auu.  VMr£>«ft9>'  ^vlMM 
d  lagai  raiSm  to  ma  eo^aa  mai 
aanBg>a).»>an«youmJi^fgtoquaalten.49a.T^^ 
gotomaiwaoMoiMinyeuratMdSagaMd^^ 
aMfin«KM23WmwimFadarri^ 
marh-No*toquaaien49b  Howw«. r»irt<9onar*m4lfa^^ 
kK»ma  MomK^  ba  aani  K  you  martt  *Ne*  to  quaalona  4lb  or  49c. 
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M  ACT  nMMt^SiHRMs  VnMi  tofrv  iHhl  (QMoiM  fncy, 
rvwviTi  (VQMii  Tw  iwomiwipn  WWII  WW  u>*<  mpwwwi 

onyouf  iMi  MudM  rid  ipploilton^MiOi  VMyiwy  uw  I  to 
MywarttloUi.  MAlte*Mywdbnl\MrtyourMpnn«^ 

ptnniiiton  to  MW  inMniiMion  Iron  nt  FTO  to  tfw  ooitBf(  i) 

*No*  N  you  don^  wsnl  youf  Mofnctton  Mnl 
4M.  In  ofdtr  to  rtottm  r>ctoni  nuctoomdyoij  iimtbt  npiitoitcl 


Dooinibif  31i  1M9' 

MaAlh*  oval  MhrM  you: 

—  if  a  mite  md  Iff  j>J>*wqft_  jW3f»»?_fl*  •0>. 

~  haw 'tojyal ftgjatocad wWi 8<tacwa Sacyioa.   ^ 

~  qM  Saiaciva  Safvtoa  pacnnitaton  to  raoMaf  you.  and 
nwwafid  "Yaa*  to  ouaaiioo  49a< 

M  you  baltava  you  are  not  rmjirtd  to  ba  ragtitorad.  cal 
gyjajactyaSyvU  al  }>a00^-S3M  tor  in&mabon  f»- 
paninQ  axamptionc 


10.  En|trt)aACToodanumbarti)olAaoo«aoa(t) you wW moat 
»alyananddiidnotf>a  1991-ttichobiyMr  UaaoniyACT 
oodanumban.  Thtaaoodaaaralatod on pagaa  14 through 
24ol|hiilna«ruc«ortbooUii  ThaU-S-OaeSnaniolEduoo- 
kon  w«  maM  MonmMon  from  Pad  1  oTfria  FFS  ay—abli 


lotwichooliyouMharaainooealtoyeu.  Nyouden^know 


HyouaraapplyinQtoraula.  maMuional.  or  prtvM  rid,  moal 
achook  that  uaa  ACT  MTvieaa  raquira  tui  wi  ACT  raport  ba 
•art  dbacl^  to  tham.  To  raquari  tM  ACT  rapbm  ba  aam 
ijlif^jy  lo  odasaa  and  aoanriaa,  you  muri  oofnpMi  lha 
-Aaquari  tor  ACTT  Aaportt^^aetton  P  on  8). 

CftlfictHon  iHi  Signature 

11.  Voumualalniiam  (Saaaiamplabaiew.)  Nvoudonl 
itgn  tia  PFs.  il  «M  ba  ralumad  unprooaaaad  Ifyouara 
marHad.  veur  nouaa  muri  aion  fm  FF8.  N  you  MM  In 
Sacaopa  6  andtonjioa^^  af  yaur 

w  ^OTVrywip  VIM  an  a^^^M^wi  Ml  via      M  ^OTf^n  arv 


ihri  Vwy  ara  wMinQto  giva  doounwili  lo  prova  ttiri  lha  Mof  * 
rnadon  to  oorrael  Mn  dOGurnanri  tnayinoluda  U.S.. 
or  loeri  lax  raluma. 


11.  FwmihadaiamriihaFPSwue 


or  maii  lha  form  batora  JaAuaivTfSSt!^  Any  FFS  daiad  or 
raorivad  bafora  Jtrwary  i.  ini      " — " — -  ^ 
iinprocataad. 


Oonoiwon.dtia. 
%nf  ffS  daiad  or 
w<l  ba  raturrtad  to  you 


hnpoffnt  Wottca  for  Woffcsh— ti  A  and  B 


waMttFadarririA>uMayhai«4uMlaea<npMaMoaaSmrBughtolthaF^^^  (HyourMramiwara 
nri  raquirad  to  oowplaia  papa  a.  you  may  ri»  uiyi  fciTNola:  Meat  coHgat  that  uaa  ACTi  raportlng 
aarvtoaa  raquira  M  you  oompMa  al  papaa  of  tia  Fra. 

  .   OH 

N  yau  ara  apphflfig  wftf  taf  ftwiwri  aML  oompltii  Worfiahaat  A  af  t  that  loNowa  to  laa  tt  you  naad  to 
qjuMatopaoaaSandeotftaFFS.  In  rii  caaaa.  you  ahouW  wniplali  Sacttan  B  on  papa  B 


Cmm»  mimm  htrm^  ttnm  wt        »  eeirpm  mm  i¥»»rn 

r-fTT|-i  1-  frfV  iMh'r  'iiTi  ■'  -  ti 

'    mM»>Um  JmmSST' *' '^^^     '  (DM  net 

O  YM       M  S  M 1  M  W  t9V  r«or«  n  iMon  n  Ol  tf«  F  FS  I 

O     (n  M  M  rMl  «  M  ««r1M^••(  > 


■00     «HlH«ilM}  S_ 


aMfeiMAMtl 

sasr  li= 


■t«iiMMmS«ttUtl«r««f,v«uiMlMouip«OM!MI.»tt|grfnt)n»rMeM« 


,  /W  Mm  ««•  not 

tConvMi  I  |Mu  M  tM^H^  tab  tor  Ft«trti  ad ) 

IM0i2| 

O  Y«  in  M  »•«•  I M  viVt  yotx  n«P«i  <n  Svcaon  ft  el  «>•  rr  ■  I 
*¥«*  <  I  hrwgn  V  KMno  Ann  Ui        m  o  «rt  t«  MM 

21  aM«i      S  ^ 

on 

ft  (Mm<1MW 


intFrS 


MhDwafi  not  iMMd  F«dv»  «j  1 
fc  IWMn  P.  fciHan  117  of  M  FFS 


ERIC 
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section  H.  Par^ma'ExpwiMtnd 

Infonnatlon   


I  Th»n.  <H»  tn  how  mtti  your  panrm  .ofw  cn  »n  homt. 


SotfeSiiliffSd  M       on  M 1M0  U.S.  moorm 


WWi  your  prw*  p*d  «of  or  ioy  Mian  lor  pit- 
idwol  or  ooltOi 

M.  WipiMt<HMiiiiPiliirJ*^^ 

a«if^dttq»<o«itteratfM<>ctd^h^ 

Your  pvtrn  hM  not  woM  M-Vm  in  twiito  to^^ 


t141  Oiwr  MM  MMIi  tfitf  iMMkiNiilib  N  your  ptrtnti  o«m 
ZwTi>ftonii;orho<^>igt<wy<^ 

tod  Ir^woliHOriH- 
€144,  iuiium  ■liltmi  N  your  pmti  own  ibytirMuarid^or 


tfit  buMtMi  «ndw  fvm  wtrt  uMd  M  ooliMrtl 

Nyourpvwtt  M  not  tw  ■oitowrart.wrtMiri  onfy  ih«rt 
ofthotoWviMtnddM. 


»tOTorimro).bUhM.durinotwM>.yowworUd>fti 
hon»  povfdbfg  uivM  Mr«toM  tor 

-SKSSiTo.^^^ 


section  I.  Ptrtntt'  EstlmaM  Income 
Information  for  1901 


-  Yoorpw<f<i>oootTt)ioyodoru<i(l»oriioiCiyodi^ 
pMtahdrq  dMcuRy  m  obWnino  or  upgntfng  •nvtoy 


BSfcgirKogcp^ 

ftotorwoiK  To »4<l*y. you pgont mm hwt nnoi igt-  irKwntorbor^WilrDinmHioufot.ifTWimi. 
aftc«florlilog«i*}*lofflo*noAjrtn8»»o>i«teu'w»-  u«* -v-.- m        ai       oMti  rtor  whom  wu  »» 


$Siof»  worfc  »       or  or*y  port-«mt  work  »  ivittblt. 

My»j;No^Wnti»OfO»ycuparon<im»tti 
rMnHontd  obwo. 

«7.  QM  MM  ^  ol  «w  oldtr  pofWH  tor  wtiom  you  art  giwig 
mtornMBononlMtfonn 


You  muM fl»M N<u<iri<ton  itoul you o«f«i' 
->•f»or^iloroor»om•r»o•r^t.or•nyd•^!*»Ihil•rtno^f•^t^•dlom• 


-  TMv^Olf«»«flri<piont(poo«)fthind».*nno«M.IRA».Kto^ 
PM.  tic) 

-  Studtrti  rmmcial  M 

m.  CMh.  MVtntt,  titi  ehwAlng  moouMo.  wnMm  ttit 
mMtfnOT^IhMyoupttr«%hMmc«tfi.u^ 
chtcUng  aooouTM  today- 

MO.  Homt.  H  your  portnO  oyi  o  homo.       j«  'g* 

homtlowonh  ui»*P»to«yourpir»nfti(»uMfj^^ 
iip«a  to  roc*v»  tor  ihttf  honit  4  «  wont 
uMUiMMd.inMrtd.ortoxtdvalut  A ftomo* McAidN • 
hoiJM.moblohorTw.ooridnnMum.MC.  N  your  pwants  art 
riCTMrt.  WTHt>n"0' 


Mik  -Yoi' «  9ttm  ot  your  eofoott  ffor  «f5«n£«f3 

you  m«*a  ^mT «o  may  bo  HMd  to  <tecumor<  yoof 
pvirn  oMM  M  a  dWocaM  wertu^ 

IM(  *No- N  noRhw  01  your  pvwitt  it  cwlAod  H  a  (MiocoM 
wort(or. 

femM:  •at««alMaen|M0>8««»MlMollneoiMar>dlaMO 
tolMM  Ml  of  Ma  ooMad. 

•?•«•.  iNimoMMOwnMlronivMt.  Indudt waQM, MlartM. 
■ridlipa.  Sao »w|iBrtam non abo»t 

M.  iMiOVwtlMEaUakwafM.  Wrtia in totalamoort^ 
o»iartaxMhovTwMyourMr«r«i«Mr«po(ton»)aii 

(Ivtdartf  inooma  and  any  oJhar  taxObli  incoma-^Oaol 
eiuda  any  uriompioymart  oomp»naflor»  or  ai>y  inoorna 
youfopotiadinquaiiona67and<i- 

N  a  teurt  In  <Ma*or»  iT^B  ta  nao*»  Aiatoana^^ 
in  iffntooiyramotf*  »»d 
ibova  Tho  quaaion  Mtfno. 

mooma  iMaa  tm  yoor  P«<5««P»«  »  P^JSIJJS^ 
•urt  M  vnourt  dOMn^lncluda  aivy  FK^  ••11'^^ 
or  oVior  taxaa 

71.  Ifti  MamaiaWi  mooiw  and  boriifla.  Thwj  art  Oja 
MTw  typaa  <^  trwoma  and  banama  ihal  wtrt  aalwd  lor  m 
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SMtkm  J.  StudMn't  (ft  SpouM^t) 
Eip^nM  and  AsMt  Infermatlon 


MHa  W^lli  In  fti  tnipurl  ol  fMiMf  ttMl  you  (ivid  youf 
MUM)  pMIn  IMO  Im  mtM  inf  '  ' 

FomifMO.IniN.  iMu(MMuripouM)l 


tnn)  foiiTi  iMOi 


A,  mi. 


v,«ttilnttitimounl 


ttSS^^vSSi  ^^iS  ihImM  ft  nwwy  Ml  vcu  ( wd  ywf 
SSSiC!?         tefdIgwirtMy/Mw      and  Ngh 

IBhOOl  UMft  lOf  IHM^  TCHftdft  VtfOINfd 'tlOklMd  tn  QuM' 

tun  MifTiNon  ^Qdirtl  (ncbdtfooiTt,  bov^  boctai  Mnc* 


onjMidb 
eelioi. 


n  M  wu  pM  tor 
ranyUtonpildtor 


71. 


MiAttid  furtafOldiipMdinlrfAAw^wMfioffijtid  w 
^'^'^J?  jm^Moci  73      ptM  In  INO.  Dtn^ltailiirtd 
youmtfa  Of  ifiy  pdfton  who  w  nsl  inoludid  tn  ^udtOon  33. 

niMli  M  ol  ttid  toMoMrtfiQ  dHorWont  tor  ■  dHSSSd^SorMT 
nutan 

—  Ycu  or  your  i)wuM  hw  net  wwtod  M-lmo  In  tw  libor 


•  You  or  yourjpouiohMi  bwwut^?or]tfW)tonpuMc  ■  

linoo  Or  or)  ttio  kmw  ol  woVw  toinMy  fnoffsor  I  bul  It  no 

ooMjH  puhte  Miiitonso  booMM  ot  diptndorn  chWroo 
In  ttio  noffio!  vril 
~"  YouOTMuripoMOitunornB^^ 
itM^oHonoinQ  tfMouty  in  oMvninQ  or  upQndbig  of^^ 

^Inornptojiof  fnovB  not  wQiWno  Mo  wMfc  b(A  boinQ  cviN- 
Mo tor  woilL  To  quiVy .  you  or  youripouoo  rwM  hivf  modo 
iptoMe  iiMli  to  Oi(  ■  ^  icvnolmo  during  ttio  litt  four 


*Undorontpioyo^  moom  worWnQpm  tirnotyonttwu^  you 
wil  oryour  ipouoo  wmli  toR'l^^il  orriptoyrwiti  It  fwirv  to 
t  oondMoA  wwo  wodi  it  ttock  or  orvy  ptrt-Vmo  work  it 


Mtfit  ^to*  N  noMhor  you  nor  your  ipouoo  moito  iN  of  Iho 


You  mutltfvt  Intonntdon  tboiA  your  (tnd  your  apouitt)  attiti  m 
quotdont  71  ttvoughn^^ 

your  tpoutt  hivo  mtfvownod  titoli.  flM  oriy  your  porVon  of  IM  ttMtt 
i  dobto.  M  you  (tnd  your  tpouto)  havo  tt«M  owntd  totndy  urtth 
I  tilt,  gMt   —  —  ^ 


tomoono  ttot,  glM  only  you  (m  your  ipouto't)  portion  of  tto  tiM 
tnddoMt.  loturotoc^intorTndHenatoiAittotohoUinirutlfo^ 
(tnd  your  apouoo). 

m  qMgggnt  7M3.  <tr»1  tmMi. 

~  PoroontI  or  oonoumtr  loonOi  or  tny  dtMt  tfttl  tro  not  rototod  to  iho 
MMtoMtd 

Tliovtlutof tbrtmtrCptont (ponttonfundi, trvHjiiti, IRAti Ktooh 
Ptoit.«to.) 
~  siudtniiimWM 


T«-  vMiit  iWvipOl  M  onooBrw  tooouMt.  wnn  m  no 

tmount  of  rnonty  IM  you  (andyour  apoutt)  tmf  m  ooth, 
l««4riot.  tnd  ohooUno  aooounto  today. 

77>7t.  Hama.  Hyou(tndtorMuripouto}ownahoRtt,«fttoinhow 
muc^  f)a  no<t>a  It  worft.  Uto  tl^a  prtoa  you  oouM  foaionabfjr 
axpaol  to  rtot^w  tor  Via  iwflta  if  K  vMni  on  aria  todaty*  Don  i 
uaa  aaaaaaaJ.^inaurad.  or  toxad  vaha.  A  iwna' Irietodaa  ■ 
houaa.  TioblihomOiOondomMum,  Mc,  Rar4ara,<HltoinX.* 

Than.  wTlto  In  Iww  riM^^ 

homo,  includino  ttM  priaant  nioftBaoa  arw  ratotod  dititt  on 


!?? i!^--,  iPPPJ  Marvar  dUaJ  Chaeh  with  tha 
ntof^QaQa  company  H  you  doni  know. 

7M0,  Othar  ran  aatoia  and  toiiHwiHii.  Byou  jantky^ 
apouaal  owr>Q<iy  caalattoia  (jrtofc^^ry  fwai/ ygpariy,  ■ndl 
aaoortoy  auftwtof  npfliatj  ornavakwoaimartii.wrttoinhow 
fl^iohV^ty  tfoaforthlttfia.  Invottnantoinoiudavuatlwdii 
rr^fwy  maiim  tondi  nutuil  turidl,  oartMcatoa  of  tftpotw. 
nodti,  bondi.  eVMMMjnitot.  innMrntrt  and  t^jfjato 
(ifWtifl^M/HOrtpapaa  tttuf,  oorrModtaa,  pradoua 
IQIC  (TiMpI,  tic. 


Than,  writo  m  hew  muehyou  (andw  your  ipeuaa)  owa  on 


iualnaao  and  toim.  n  you  (and«r  your  leouaa)  own  a 
bminaaa  andw  farm,  wraam  how  much  may  art  worth 
'"gjyagtfto^^  glly^'  buad^qa,  matfifeary.  aguip- 
tnani,  ivaatooii.  mvantonat.  tic.  Dorn  inoiudt  tha  noma. 
Mama  vatw  antf  diM  lAoutf  ba  0^  *i  quaNbni  ^  and 


Than.awito  m  wnai  you  (andf^  y^^'^IPPyyj.ggy.g?  ^ 
buaifMa  and^  farm.  tootodaorArVtapcaaantmortovaaf^d 
niiaiddiwi  tor  which  tiabuainaatantfortofma<rautad  at 


H  you  (tnd  your  ipouta)  art  net  tha  aoia  ownart,  wrtto  in  only 
your  (and  your  tpouaa't)  thara  ol  tm  lOMi  vaiua  and  daM. 

tS.  H  you  antarad  V  tor  quaaaon  li.  maifc  'No/ 


Section  K.  V^Urtnt  Educational 
Banaftta  (for  tha  atudant  only) 


VOOf  V9iSfW)9  0V^9fltftfl(S  (^^IC^MofWl  At^tViV^O^  ^V^^ 


Wrtto  m  fm  amount  of  vatorana  Uapandami  Educahonti 
Aaaiatonoa  t*rograrn  (Chaptor  36}  banaiRa  lh«  you  0)4)001  to 

ftpormon»^CawlJufy  I,  iNl  IhrMgh  JiinaM,  INI 
^^  Initoia  DaaV)  Panaion  or  Oapanidancy  «  indamnity 
CompantaK)n  (DIC). 

WrtM m VwnuiTibar of  nor^w baia  Jufy  1<  1Nl  Wou0h 
Jurw  10,  ins  thai  you  axpaol  to  Qtt  ttaaa  bantitt. 

•M7.  Your  Vvfana  Caii>»utof|  ItiMito  (VW). 

Wma  in  tha  amount  of  VatorantContftoutoryBantWU  (Chap- 
tor  32J  thai  you  aipact  to  oat  par  monvi  ftaai  Jufy  f .  i#t 
through  Juna  90,  ^Wt  (MjdaboVilhaOwwTimanrand 
tMamaorsont.^  DohllhOlMda Dawh Pantton or Dtptod- 

Writa  m  iha  nuntoor  of  montht  from  Jufy  l.  mi  through 
Juna  30,  iwa  thai  you  akpaet  to  ga«  t»t»  btnafttt 


Sactlon  L.  Studant*a  (&  Spouaa*a) 
Eatlmatad  Incoma  Informttlon  for  1991 


Thit  aadton  tika  about  inooma  and  banaaia  ttal  you  (and  your  ipouaa) 
tvpacttooat.  If  you  art  dvoroad.  aaparalad.  or  widowad,  doni  inctoda 
intormabon  about  your  ipouaa  Anawtf  thaaa  quaiaont  ta  aoouratoly  aa 
yougw  ilaquatfendoaan1tpplytoyou.oril|0udonltxpod 
fTwomo  or  tw^aflto  Irom  tttai  aouroa.  writo  in  *0 ' 

•t.  Mark  "Yat*  N  you  or  your  tpouaa  la  currantiy  oarWiad  as  a 

— -     -  ^fcj  ^U^^  »-   ,  .m-   .  

wa  wanwr  dv  ww 


  _  _         tppropnato  tUia  agarKy  (taa 

pagai3)  Nyoumaitiaa'Yaa.'youmoybaaakodtodoou- 
moot  your  Matot  {or  thai  of  your  ipouao)  is  «  dWocatod 
worltor 

Mark  "No*  M  rtoww  you  not  your  ipouaa  «  oartNtod  aa  a 
(Mocaiad  wotko' 
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■OTMl  tor  MmIM  •!  INQMM  virfli 


t1. 


WiHt  In  tfw  ibM  wnoirt  of 


your  IMI  MS  1046*;  OMMOCZ.  MuM 

Otn^  MMi  vw  umnplpyniinl  oofflpvpMton  of  if^ 
eonw  M  y«M  riportid  In  quMlsns  M  MM  10. 


n  >  ftguft  injuwiani  M-91  li  ni|jl>  pi  dUt  id m  irtfa^iiid  tan,  mili 
In  ttw  ntoMtM  Mnouni  md  biMnn  Ihs  oonMpondhiB  V  ovil  thM  It 
atov»tf7quMlonhM*i9. 

kioom  l»M  tMl  tiou  ind  yow  ipouw       to  My  tn  1 99 1 . 
IM»  m  Mi  inwt  dBMra  inolud*  Mfy  ncSc  M ' 
ptaymtM.  Of  otfMT  iMi. 


I"-—-    .   -i:  .  ^         Thm  m  «w 

4UMlM46.4l,47inda. 


N  yMi  Mtly  wiM  lo  b#  ooAiWifMI  fPf  Pi^Mil  Mutftnl 

•Ml  you  do  not  nttd  10  M  om  th«  rmMtr  of  th4  form 
(txoopl8«oltonR).  Cocnplm  S»oMon  Ro"P«y  >  >nd  Mm 
to  psQV  2  in  tt)o  Wttmcttort  booUol  "Sondinojhi  FFS  to 
ACT.-  DonoiMiMlintny  todiMAyourm. 

HOWtVU 

N  you  M  ipplyInQ  lof  tiMii  btodhMonoti  of  pftvMo  OM 
In  adcMior)  to  FMorti  aU  vid  your  ooltooi  roQuIrM  1W  AC  T 
Modrmtodira^  thorn.  oofnototoPgrt  2  (CoHaQo/ 

M  onpsQi  7  tnd  cofnptoto  Ihf  rofnairxtor  o(  ttto  FFS  (poQM 
7  arid  6.)  Tfm  it  •  too  to  report  ttH  intormmton  dirktfy  to 
your  achool  or  agonqf . 


PAtn  :»     coil  I  or  AOFNCvufPcnn  inf  OfUviATiON 


Toin«wrfUMMwitl'10arwtortewgpftof9>l>wJLiOinBroml^^ 
noiN.  it  you  da  noiBiitfTwniy  on  atoiltoid  Loin.  ontorVin  Hilton 

oonipivto  Ao  "FrtBf  Sdflofd  Losn  WoduhosC  bsiow  bctori  ontwiftnQ 


 .   .  9  twipfflidoriltjtj  jgjjyjtod  ^  iotwo  ooliOjiti 

ODmoito.  Mid  ifopitw.  ACT  vfl  topon  pm  i  ond  Pvt  S  MomHon 


I  StcttenW.  Lotn  tnlormitton 


] 


'    m  m  Ma  I  ■■    fc^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^    ^tf^^te  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

ooitgo  woA-oMy.  you  imy  M  bo        tar  addMoml  In 

SMM  Loino  Mid  tt^VpliAwM  Uano  to  StodM  (818)  ort  oduoo- 
VonNtooni to  ho^jpou  pty JboeoM  ol  ciciigi.,  Vm tormi  oro  wry 
booMoiii.  ForoMffptoiOni  wtfo<dtoon,worodirw9iwifTiniirtpiyi 


MMtionltotadnMMtyouminttfiooL  ThointomrMiittoivonoi 
ripo>rmnibifl*niirtdiwiyynoniotftodutoot4tetOyooriw^ 
boj^uwWiitoryouitiwoicfioofor  AoptotaMyMnhw^fcHoitwodwoni. 


ainqconiWwwlterMlWiMiijiM^^ 
hoMPwor.  ofton  vfl  ipootf  dw  btosmo  ol  ofatoMna  loin  fundi  K  you  iro 

To  aouiy  eMUn  •  SMtord  LMn  or  SL8.  you  wdntid  to  oompMt  ■ 
prerrmonf  nov  n.  ooribm,  msmi  wormaHn,  mumhmv  wn 

^  -  -    * — y>-  *  *-*  *       -   —  m — >g^-fc*^- 

no  ooMQv I  unoneiii ma pwoiio.  Hiojriiyfi|iu»iMMjMi  younMW  in> 
dMoHonc  prevldid  by  your  oodni  KmnoM  old  rfRsi.  Comptotno 
Sooton  U  dooi  not  ouororOM  dal  you  v«  bt  ildbto  or ««  nootvo 
oddMonal  tain  fundi. 

M.  M«1('YM^iryjuirttndMlonr)Oduoatoniltain(«McH 
indbdM  dw  f^Mtdm.  SaAofd.  md  813  bm  prognrm}. 

^^^^^^^^  Hft^^  *^Lk  ^ 

titartt  "Ym*  K  you  oummty  owo  ■  rolund  on  m  oduciMont] 
(NtMi  (nobdM  Iho  Pfl  wid  Su^ptammtil  Qnntt). 
irtM.  "No." 


.  till  maximum 
d  LomppQQnm  tnin 


91.  Ryou«tahtoboeoniidiiodtori9toltofdLoin.oivt«wtoin 
Mnouni  you  aro  roquMdng.  teaworodwiyoumovnoibi 

dbta  to  rioKyi  Id  Wjtio  momy jgu  riquiil.   '  

omouniyoucmbonow  fnm  dta  ataltani  Loir 
ocadineyoorii: 

VMr^   -- 

 t}.l2S 

 u.ooo 

 V.W 


K  you  do  not  wont  1  Siaffend  lom.  taovo  dM  quMOon  blink 
md  go  to  quinon  101 


90.  QlvoVwtotofunpildbitonoilbridofyourSaftordLoint  Do 
not  InohJdi  tfw  momy  for  which  you  vi  now  ipplylno 

tr.  Ofrottw  ivipiM  bilTO  o(  your  MOST  RECENT  PflOR 
Stritafd  Low 

90.  ahrtdwmondimdvMrthilyourtoinportodMvtidloryour 
M06T  nECCfrr  PflOA  SMnorO  lorn. 


00.  MirttdwovtfbottoithtintanstrMiOl  your  MOST  RECENT 
PftOflgtoftefdloin.  KyoudontkncmthotfitonMrato.tooh 
It  your  promtiiory  rKito 

100.  Mirtt  your  aridltavol<vMr  tnookigi)  for  )^wrl40ST  RE- 
CENT PRKSRStiffordloin 


mor  oioiKHO  boon  wonionwf 
Um  ttita  worhihoM  to  oonntato  Stiftard  Loon  qimtor>i  90  ttKough 
100.  UilolofyourunpiWStffordLoinioxcliidhethoioinforwM 
youyoippynQ.  Rofytoyotf 
md  tntorott  nto  inforrntbon. 

IS  ff\  10% 

l«  ftm  (ftMMmr)  

□  □□□  1 

□  □□□  I 

00 
00 

Xy—tM^OWII)  

MfMigwwi   

«»fMf(MrMn   ^  ......^ 

□  □  □  n  1  

□  □□□  1  

□  □□□  1 

 03 

00 

oa 

ID  |Mi  {kMwrMMMl  .^.^ 

□  □□□  1  

—  00 

IrifMiiinduM)  

□  □□□  1 

OQ 

bafcMimuMi   

□  □□□  1 

00 

□  □□□  1 

00 

rOTM  UH»ABLOMl(if«wMi«MMMtR 

miMtn  m      (i  ,- 

rm6 

10 
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■nogrOomwriamMno.  l^tmlhMMuni^fnMte 
IM  to  rwtfvt  il  oT >>>  moftty  yOM  rgywt  Ttij  mjrtmim 
•nw«    tin  fioi»N  in  w  aoMm  ytv  li  KOOO. 

N  you  *  ml  vtni  w  8LS  iMvv  MM  frit  qMMion  bUrit  vd 
gotoquMionlQI. 

1M.  CofivMi  Ni  QMMon  K  yoM. !>■  MWttym"  to  quljion 
101.  »you<pnttM<i<top*flii>tMwWtojHootOQgjM»ii 

li  •awntMMI  iMir  •  tov"  li  MiMO.  md  "CtfMtti* 


RMM  MGTMd  iTHfitl  li  IM  to  IN  pAlM 

iil>t<l«t*iyoMi>ogoQitoa»lyy.<»«irtto>»w»^ 


OuMf*Ml04-107iifirtoycwp(lOf  SlStom.  Nyogdonoiowtfnonoy 
oi»owtonoyony8<J,>ogvc<wgg>y'^ 

1H  QlMlwtoWunpMbitorMlorilolvou9Ubm  Oenoi 
Mudt  Iw  totn  lor  wNoh  you  M  vplytno 

1M.  tt««tttur9MbtftfiM0lrurM06TraCENTmon«.S 

101  Q*»»»»mon»and»>or»>h«tflo>nponQditoitodi9fyow 
M06T  n€C€KT  nVOA  8L3  lom. 

\m.  K  you     not  nquMt  oontWirMonJor  ■  toin  m  mm 
quSionWof  lOI.UdptoqMMonlOO. 

Nyou  Mrtoihtr  iMOPd  or  8LS  tocn.  youtm  M  ngN  to 
ohoott  Iw  lontfir  iroffi  wNoli  yeu  borrow. 


MertULQMWMtohMt 

Uw  woitohNt  to  oompiito  818  icon  qu««torw  1 04  Vvough  1 07. 
Uol  ol  your  MM  SL8  toino  iiMMno  (OW)  lor  vMeh  you  M 
•pplyfno.  RoforbyourproffliMorynoiN  tor  loin  period  dtlM. 


101  f««^  t07  %  •«       MM  ■»  ffw  MOOT  WiMT  lMf«  p«M 


TNo  Mdton  wfl  0*  you  lor  intorrniion  noodid  by  many  ooiigN  vd 
ittto  Rnonolil  M  r  ^ 


111.  UH  •»  ACT  oodo  muMM  tor  oeiiMljmhM 
ipindid  iNotN  ACT  im  ioiwi  m  r  - '  ■  


AhwoigittoooioQoyouwMiiWi>lir<>w|iid.><ityiM 
emi  M  tti  ACToodo  nuMMr,  mm  ^OOOa*  Uvm  m> 
OMOHn  Mwh  t  you      Ml  dlMdid  •  e«M  ofMrl 
tSoM  you  «■  bo  MMnf  «0nf  MM  1  Moda 


lie.  N 


HwuodnnotWdliproytouo>y<tondnloobM»'"»'"*°" 
in.  rnM  -Yo»;  orwffidM,  mdrti  "No.* 


111. 


oolloo  you  ift  fnoH      to  dHnd- 


Mdu   iw  ooiift  you  vo  moM  i«iy  toSMno. 

119.  Mirtittoovil«ttiohbMidnoiMyowv^^ 

or  work  Tgttdy,  Wyou  f  oloWo.  iitiji|i  I jgogg Jg 

ooowttoeKTtfbotrYourwwiwtoiM 

mmy  uuHni  uhoooi  bowon  •5*y*»l^<g5g 

btniooMMf.  Noto:  TNooliooo  to  <>w» 

<»<Ho>unwfayou»iifttobtooftimnitornen  npf/thti 


114.  NyououtTor«yhdMdipwdonlioitor««naipeuM,M- 
cM  how  mony  M  MO  Odch  e(  tw  dvoo  i|t  gfoi^ft- 


111-1  If. 


WfHi  in  dw  ifNKinl  you  oitooci  toMt  por  mMfe  ^''9 
1,  IMI  MOUdU  JSto      IMitarn  MnM  O)  H 

OomponoMMn  (PCKoryourtpouigffl  AfcdidRl^ 
otodo     bonoiH  roportod  m  »hHom  14  dwugft  17. 

WHto  in  dto  nurnbor  ol  mond»  ftoM  July  1,  IMI  iwufh 
JUM  n,  im  ttttf  you  txpiOl  to  Oil  two*  bonolB. 


Stctlon  O.  or  Rmlndort 


] 


Oipondng  en  dti  oMon  ol  dw  FF8  «■(  you  hm.  one  ol  M  tolwrino 
■•cdoni(«bem)«Mbiproionionpi9it.  .  .  ... 

-  Sioien  0.       Mki  lor  MDrnwBon  niodid  by  your  iMo  icfioiir- 

-  nSSXtSfS^'pKfM»rcuy»M\  i^MniOpiiioniloroomoledna 
ViiFFS 

I  S»cttenP,R»qutttfOf  ACTRtport>  | 

MCSJkTftfSo^^ 

Entor  tto  ACT  CO*  ntfi«ir  bom  did  oodt  M  on  plOii  14 
lhiwrta4o»d<ilni>uclonbooWi»tordwDOiigriO>n- 
diiyeuiiiihtorioifvoraporto.  OiOinly.youMwinlto 
lnclud>d<iwwooliOiOOdiiyoul<idonpo|i4j^ 
SO.  ,WiontfyrwBW»i»  o»iiftM  NdjdiiCribOi^ 
pimdd  Mno  vronoiminl  tor  OdOh  oolifl  oodiyou  ordtr. 

onlifwiQ  OQincy  or  proorvn  oodi  nufrboro. 

1IIL  Mirt(dw-Y«i*ovilttyou«ouklMiiinACTnpon(CFAn) 
iont  ifcocdy  you 

Noli:  K  you roquoM  ACT  r«porliln«iooltoA  117  an^  111.  you  rmjM 
oorrviito  S«:lon  r  to  dolirmirwtht  totil    you  nMd  to  iubm«  \MV)  yo^ 
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section  Q.  Fms 


You  muM  tocloit  » iH  wth  yoor  FF8  »  you  iny  ACT  npom 
(CPAR»)MrKMarwuHol: 

•  rtquMfrv  mil  an  ACT  rapM  bt  provUid  10  ma)  iwt 


To  4Mtmwt«  th»  KM  IM  you  rTHM  wbfM  «M)  your  FF8.  oon^^ 
'FEES'  box  on  p*9»  9,  S«o»oo  Q  el  mo  FFS. 

■oturttolnolMtotioaiiMllM,  MyoMMndlnitiMttiteorrNtfM. 
yourope»t«w«no*boatrt.  ^ 

HyeuMAdmorf  than  thoooTTM  too.  ACTwanotMomltoily  aondyou 

hivw  any  adttional  of  ooirnlad  ACTmli  prooaaili  trow  ywir 
1W1-93PFS  HyoudonlraMMMtdMonaltan^^ 
loACTIorarofund  ACTvSrnMrtMtfamouMOfll.Horiiot. 

MMoyoof  chock.  caohioc'aehodi.Ofmonfyw^^  'To 

auuropfoporcM.prMMMudac«^fmi^ 

on  {ho  dhiST caMoi^  ch«h.  or  mm  ortar  and  iftaoa  N.tnotfo  tw.j-T3 

(deni  itvM  « lapo  youi  loo  »  i»  ^on^lVn^jt^^tn^ 

mo' iy  ordof  muti  bo  pay«M  In  U.S.  dolan  and  dr««n  en  a  bonfc  In 

UrmiSiam  Do  Ml  oond  eialt. 

Bowrotocoflvioiiwof  FFSaeouraiBiy  W.M.ahiaof.Mmo.youngpdio 
cCTTdCtiona  lelnlomMten  and  rosjoU  M  rovM  orjMtonol 
ACT/tpom  be  40<i  dkoctly  to  ooaogoo.  N    oo«  yM  an  addRional  fN. 


I  S»ctton  R.  Studwt't  Naiw 

Emr  your  (ttw  Mudanrt)  fw  and  laet  n«Tto  TIM  la  uokI  onhf 
mtwnai  cortroJ  by  ACT  In  tho  tvwt  mo  pOQaa     yoor  FFS 
MpvMod. 


Wori(thMtt«1  ana  #2 


Wocfc»hM(«1 


I  -^00   I   08 


M  KM^  ntna.  ffwtM 


WoumoyoytoKoopttHiwwWioo*.  OonliondK  mwthyouFFS  Yeu 
mayl^MkodtorSofloKitlorlo^lhoWom^^  FFS  (ft 

may  ai«o  ho^  K)  Khow  thai  ywr  SAR  «  oocvrato ) 


MHMm  fto*  r««  ioio-«ii 

«¥lM  Mt.  Ml  M 17. «  Fom 

  Ik 


afflolSrSoAi 


rw«i«n  ream  .  JjiUfl  Hm 


■^^^  VMM  H  40im  M 


imiim»iiiinii<i<t) 


"  .Mi  li%«#nn<Iir 


m  {Qt  I 

AMWir 


Wo  uT>0  you  10  fcoop  Mi  wortahoot.  Oonl  oondjl  in  <M»  your  mjcu 
mayt»aokadierofwto«lolrlQv«^  FFS.  (it 

may  ^  ho(p  ID  Bhow  M  your  SAn  II  Mourali.) 


K— pThH  Boohltl  

YouiSmoETietfSo^^ 

gat  your  Sudani  AM  Report  (8AR)  01  etior  mM^lali  from  ACT. 

K  you  rnM  your  FF8  pocM  MM  JOiHMry  1 .      . «     be  r«umod  10 

you. 
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Sp%c\%\  lnitructten»/Dtttnitloni 

OWiCfUiWlHf;  TobtoontMrtdtdttociMdwortw.youfnuubt 
Gurrtniiyo^itfMMOn^byaMltMtneyMehaiyouf  )oe«i  Employ- 


•  hLstSttn'ttnninaMdorraM^inoiiM 
ptminti^  cioMrt  ol  •  (MM  or  oiritr  rMWy. « 

•  wu  MI-emptoyM}  {ncMno  tarmtrt)  but  H  now  untmpleytd  M- 

CMM  v-4  pool  •oonofflte  condtMnt  tn  tht  oommunry  or  •  ngtjtti 

FortiMTajiVIMum:  H  you  and  yom  ipeuM.  or  ycuf  parantawoniba 
hkng  a  U  S  wwoma  iix  rttum  ki  1M0.  (tor  aiampla.  PuMO  Rican  tai 
Aiat),  (OHOW  tNl  irtatrv^MftS  ba^Mf' 

•  inquatMft29aM'orNmarlittwoorTactova) 'cofTttiaiadl090tRS 
Form  1040'  {Haroratgnitxra(umhMbaanfilad).or'at!imatatf  tno 
IRS  Form 1040'  (if  a  foraign  rax  raiurn  wtfl  ba  Mad). 

a  Um  tha  mtorfflatcn  from  mai  ui  wum  to  Ml  out  IM  torm. 

a  Convart  aN  hgum  lo  U  S  deXars.  uttng     aicftanga  raia  (tui  ii  in 

»nactMay.and 
a  FiM  out  Saetnna  H  itvough  L 

l«Oal  Ouardtort:  A  iagai  guard«n  it  a  parson  i»tiom  a  court  has: 
a  a<3po<nM  to  ba  your  iMai  ouan&an  mko  i..ts  ta^al  raiationthip  win 

comioua  attar  Juna  30.  f992,  and 
a  <&recied  lo  support  you  wm  hts  or  har  own  rtnanctai  retourcas 

Nadva  AmancM:  ii  you  ara  a  NaiNa  Amancan.  rapen  ma  amoufH  o( 
income  aiy)  assati  ova*  $2,000  pat  trt«viduai  paymam  \hai  you  and  your 
spouse  or  your  oaran)s  raea^vad  in  1990  from  tha  Par  Capu  Act  or  tha 
Oistr<witon  of  Judonwm  Funds  Ad  H  t2.000  or  laM  par  MMdual 
paymani  wu  rtcaivod  troffl  atltwr  o1  thaaa  Acts,  doni  ranen  <i.  Doni 
report  funds  recaivsd  ai  an  mrard  undar  itia  AHiM  Naiwa  Clawns 
Sawameni  Ad  or  tte  Mama  Indian  Ctajma  Safttamant  Act  Ado,  doni 
report  any  Assats  rer«^o<i  hom  ttw  AlasiQ  Nattva  Claims  Satttamani  Act 


Additional  Information  On  The  Federal 
Student  FInanptal  Aid  Programi 

Do  AM  Scheeli  Tii(f  Pwt  In  Tht  Federtl  Studtnt 
FintncW  Aid  ProQfem»7 

No  Mora  than  B.600k>>ooH  do  taka  part  in  or>a  or  mora  o<  mam  Conacl 
your  Khoo'"!  Nnanoa)  a>d  ado^nitlrator  to  find  out  wtitch  Ftdaral  pro- 
grams your  Kbool  participaias  m. 

Ww  Can  I  Qtt  Mpr*  Information  On  Fadtral 
Studant  Financial  AM? 

TM  bookial  givat  you  on^y  a  brtat  surrmary  o<  tha  iiudarM  financial  aid 
programs  offarad  by  tha  U  5  Dapartmam  cl  Edueailor>.  Each  iiudant 
hnanosa  aid  program  hu  nt  own  ipaciar  laaturas  and  procaduras  You 

gtl  mora  tn^matK>n  from  iha  bod^iai  Tha  StudarH  OuMa:  Ftnarv 
ciaJ  Aid  from  ttw  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  EducailorvOrama,  Loana,  ar\d 
Werli^udy  iMrtS. 
To  gat  a  traa  copy,  wnta  (o 

f9^al  Studanl  Aid  tntorTna^on  Cantar 

PO  BoxM 

Wailvngton.  DC  ?0044 


What  la  My  Poll  Grant  Indax  (PQ1)7 

Th«  PQi  It  a  numbar  thai  ia«s  wtiattwr  you  may  ba  aM  to  gat  a  Ptti  Oram 
n  you  ara  afigM  for  a  PaN  Qrxnt.  your  school  wM  usa  ihts  nurtM  to 
datamvn*  tt^  amount  ol  yoor  award  Evan  if  you  dot^l  quakty  for  a  PaN 
Grant,  you  may  1(4  quality  for  orw  or  mora  of  ttw  otfw  Fadarid  programs 
6a  sura  to  ask  your  financial  aid  admrrtttraior  your  scfwol  naodi  any 
addihona)  mforrnaaon  from  you  tor  It^asa  othar  programs 


What  It  My  Family  Contribution  (FC)7 

Tha  FC  <s  a  numbar  rtiat  fwipa  your  ftnancial  aid  admmMralor  datarmino 
it  you  a/a  abia  to  oat  ona  ol  ifia  savarai  avaiiaMa  lonns  ot  asMtanca 
Thasa  mduda  Slaftord  Loan.  SEOG.  CWS.  and  PartUns  Loan  Your 
Softool  w4  usa  tttis  numbar  lo  dalarmtn«  tt^  amount  of  your  grvii,  loan, 
or  worti  study  awa/d 


What  Happene  A^af  I  MaN  In  My  Form? 

WiMn  tour  to  BtiwtataiMtr  you  maHIn  your  term.  ACT  ur^contiacl 
«r«  tha  U.S.  Oaptflmani  el  rjucrton. «« land  you  a  OManl  AM 
llipwt(SAn).  OnttaSAKwlibaaNhararaquaaltorfurtharintormaDon 
otnirtiara  caiad  a  Nl  Orawt  Mm  (PQl)  itf  a  NWy  GonHrtMm 
— .  ThaU.8.  DapartmafileiedUoAnuaaatofmUaaasttbiiahadby 
oftourt Mat nufftari from tiaMornMenMU9(vaui.  Yourscttooi 


(TO).  Tha  U.8.  L  _  _   

law  to  ftourt  Mat  nufftari  from  tia  MornvMon  you  olva  u 
or  tfia  U.S.  Oapahftiant  el  EjhMltort  tnay  aali  you  to  prova  that  tf>a 


tnfermabon  you  grws  on  Ma  appitafion  ia  trua. 

Whit  Happaoa  H I  Doni  Oat  A  SAUt  Or  I  Naad 
Another  Copy  Of  My  SAft? 

NyOudOAlOMiSARwWiintourtostxwaaM.oryounaadanoihai  copy 
ofyourSARwrtlato: 

Fadarai  9M*arx  Aid  Programa 

c/o  ACT  SMarti  Naad  Analysis  Sarvteas 

P  O.  Booi  4031 

lowaCfty,  lA  sa943 

Ghrayourriima.iddraas.aocialiacunfynumbar.  and  data  of  birth  Ba 
sura  to  aak  tor  anofttar  copy  ol  your  iMh<a3  tAR.  ti  youi  address  has 
changed  smoa  you  aam  m  your  ffs.  gfva  bom  your  ou  and  youi  n«w 
addraw.  Ba  aura  to  sign  your  iaftar 

Whet  H  My  Situation  Chanoee? 

—  Ouaaliona  14. 23.  a,  24. 27  «id  26  ask  you  to  maka  protactions  tor 
tt>a  upcomkig  yaar  It  your  answers  lo  thasa  quastions  cf^nge  wati 
ur^  you  raoahra  your  SAR  arKl  than  see  you(  Financtal  vd  act mtnisua 
tor 

—  The  kxome  ar « axpanaa  >ntormation  that  you  gtva  mu«i  ba  accuiai« 
They  nmat  match  «^  is  or  w«  be  on  your  1 900  tncomtiai  forms  it 
your  financiai  ftHuaton  has  racanVy  changed,  contact  your  Financial  aid 
administralor. 


Information  on  tha  Privacy  Act 
and  Uae  of  Your  Social  Security  Numt)er 


I  H  ttgai  ngn  n  Mft  ter  VM  rierrnten  tra  »n»r»>  va  %4j%  rou  '^v  4 
i  lAffal pur^M  Vw aewt hM Mki^ tori      hOM  « w« ba uwo 


You  n^j*^  l«V  IMWt  MArty  rwAW  (SSN)  1»  MTi  lor  F 

Thtut  OiiwiMrMrta«wtt^>ia*'y'tf^»*"*»'v 
trvrtM  u«  wn jM  MM  HWVf  <vmt*  mm  v*  itaof*  f^tmti  v  m 
EajnaanMtNlMl.aSiMnaM  T>iiSMatMdijnaMffwMa(ant  V40<mw 
IiUOiaini<  OmwVitiQHn.  im  Ci>m  Wo^->my  prifram*  twm«ion 
**'wg'*HPsei'wwwiifW>iiwwifwrw»F»i^ 

fm  MliDM.  li  aMrfMm  prufwn  «eM|r  M  Mmki  and  10  pini  tarrcf^  t 
caawC^ffwHM 

■jfiMlwi|iMfi*wyiartifc4<rii<on».mnMl«crf>vwYfii^i>Mc<o^t<i 


WV«tM  »  MM  in  atmnHVina  FM|«N  MM  »0  |ror«n»   TM  MCloftu<l 
11  tiai  fniH  "iira  W\U  Tm  rUNrtiii'l  (tvtKM  mMi  If  f m  pimrm  n'  rrlrti  ic 
v%  loMnf  *  ilSiwa  fmi*  «  Vw  trMffi  and  atio  w  (H^rvd  to  miintar<  taf^ot 


r>i«y «« fntm  yw  rtm.  1 


 unet      ^id  *ou  iWfl  •  HuO»H  *^ 

M  Ul  to  do  10    ThM  iatO£V  rr>«>  mm 

■ddJMaeM  lyotf»irw»atyw»MOMii»'*<aM»*in»<<tofiow>toiBrrithair'w*»>(»o 
ra%«ti  to  Ha  «  ffw  ff^vnafev^  OAlw  tpaSuMn 

■  >toNawatwwTiwwt.,ftoOwiBwiiiw»i>wiiwwerPtoOiPMrwi<n>^»My^ 


>*  0<w  >  aairw  mnaii'  nctm  lriM«Mn,ftor"WirMrtor««i 
r*tm^  ShM cvtocW wWmaffw* iftncy « ffw rWmaSan Mt 
•  •  MHMn  at  palMri  MatolOA  M  aaanei  hat 


.  -  ,   ...    laaanlraic 

aitoFwrtoatoHt<Minai*w<yitoieyi<wnaw>nnnnn  fViivAmi.  

(Jv4*MftorMffwi«oerd  ihaarnou^  MMu•M^•lwolt<acto«*^•ndr•o^cl9*^\r«t■ 
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ACTRn«iKWAJdCodtUMJnglof!h«mi-t2  Ac«ltmteYw 


TMt  i«  •  M  ol  ACT  eodt  mirnbm  intf  rwmM  e(  oo«tQM  iM 
bttfeiMy  by  MM  •nd  by  rwim  o«  ooNp*  wt»iintw 

M#t  M  fel  IMlM  0,  fVMlM  M  H  PPf< 


Yog  •hooW  OM  W«  W  lo;  (1)  Pnd  you  wWi  to  tnir  00 

your  FimHy  FinMcU  SMmnt  (FFS),  and  (2)  And     codM  you 
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Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Thomas  Hood.  We  ap- 
preciate your  being  here  and  your  very  helpful  comments. 

I  was  interested  in  looking  as  part  of  your  statement  the  letter 
you  attached  that  you  wrote  to  the  ,  . 

Department  of  Education  back  in  March  of  1989,  talking  about 
some  of  your  experiences  in  dealing  with  parents  who  were  fillmg 
out  these  forms  and  filing  these  applications.  The  one  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  here  who  was  looking  for  the  student  aid 
report,  and  she  revealed  that  she  knew  she  was  getting  a  Pell 
Grant,  because  the  form  she  was  holding  in  her  hand,  it  was  a  stu- 
dent aid  report. 

Mr.  Hood.  That  was  a  real  interesting  experience.  She  was  just 
ugly  to  me.  In  fact,  she  was  about  ready  to  get  in  contact  with  you 
about  this  whole  thing.  [Laughter.] 

I  said  what  can  we  do  to  help  you  here.  I  said  I  know  you  have  a 
program  coming,  but  you  have  not  delivered  this  form  to  me  yet. 
Finally,  she  said,  "I  know  I  have,  because  I  am  holding  it  here  in 
my  hand."  I  said  yes,  that  is  the  form,  please  send  it  to  me.  It  is 
that  confusing.  You  try  to  provide  the  information  up-front  with 
the  information  that  we  have  received  from  the  multiple-data 
entry  processors.  We  let  them  know  what  kind  of  aid  they  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive,  but  the  parents  and  the  students  have  to  follow 
through,  and  they  usually  do  not  know  quite  what  to  do  with  these 
five  pieces  of  paper  they  are  holding  in  their  hands,  and,  quite 
frankly,  it  is  very  confusing.  .  j  * 

Senator  Cochran.  This  is  also  what  you  have  given  us  today,  too, 
the  various  forms.  Just  picking  all  of  these  up  is  a  task. 

Mr.  Hood.  It  is  a  little  bit  overwhelming,  and  the  normal  reac- 
tion is  what  do  I  do  now  with  that.  . 

Senator  Cochran.  Well,  it  is  intimidating  to  someone  who  is  not 
a  CPA  or  a  tax  lawyer  and  not  used  to  dealing  with  things  like 
this,  it  is  awfully  frustrating.  ,    .    j  *u  * 

Mr.  Hood.  I  think  it  is  an  important  point  to  understand  that 
each  institution  operates  on  the  basis  of  their  own  personality, 
their  own  individually,  and  so,  therefore,  we  all  cannot  quite  do  the 

same  things.  „       .  ,  .j 

At  our  institution,  we  are  able  to  put  our  financial  aid  system 
and  our  student  information  system  together,  we  have  eliminated 
an  institutional  applicatir  •  for  financial  aid.  We  have  made  it  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  ye  le  quote  I  gave  to  you  today  is  a  letter 
I  just  got  recently.  What  ii  I  had  another  form  to  add  to  this.'  1 
think  it  would  only  enhance  that  confusion. 

Senator  Cochran.  Well,  I  hope  that  this  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  improve  the  situation  and  to  make  some  real  progress  toward 
simplifying  the  process  and  the  forms.  I  am  certainly  going  to  be 
interested  in  devoting  my  efforts  and  energy,  and  I  know  niy  staff 
is  going  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  responsibility  that  we  have  to 
work  in  a  constructive  way  this  year  on  that  issue. 

The  other  day,  when  we  had  the  hearing  in  Washington,  they 
had  examples  of  these  applications  blown  up  on  poster-size  boards 
in  the  hearing  room,  so  the  members  of  the  committee  and  staff 
could  see  them  all  and  we  could  see  the  examples  very  clearly. 
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I  wonder  whether  or  not,  from  your  experience,  Tom  Hood,  do 
you  think  high  school  guidance  counselors  are  well-prepared  or 
prepared  as  they  should  oe  to  help  students  deal  with  these  forms? 

Mr.  Hood.  I  think  not  preparea  at  all  is  closer  to  the  situation. 
They  call  me  on  the  phone  and  say,  "I  don't  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  these,  these  are  students  that  come  to  your  school,  you 
take  are  of  them,"  and  that  is  almost  a  quote.  It  is  unfortunate.  We 
have  provided  opportunities  to  help  train  them,  but  the  changes 
each  year  just  make  the  system  even  more  intimidating,  and  it  is 
threatening  to  them.  They  are  afraid  of  providing  the  wrong  infor- 
mation. 

One  recently  called  up  and  insisted  that  I  speak  on  usmg  a  cer- 
tain form.  Well,  I  said  I  will  accept  whatever  form  you  have.  I  say 
we  do  prefer  the  CSS  form,  however,  they  can  use  any  one.  She 
said,  oh,  no,  they  can't,  and  I  said,  oh,  yes,  they  can,  and  we  went 
back  and  forth  for  awhile  on  that,  until  she  was  finally  convinced 
that  all  forms  will  do  the  same  thing,  if  you  choose  to  use  them 
that  way.   

Senator  Cochran.  Well,  you  mentioned  also,  I  think  in  your 
statement  about  using  the  short  form  for  some  of  the  needier  stu- 
dents is  really  a  disservice  to  themselves,  as  they  end  up  not  get- 
ting the  financial  assistance  they  would  otherwise  quahfy  for,  if 
they  had  used  the  long  form. 

Mr.  Hood.  Dr.  Flippin  related  to  the  situation  where  the  issue  of 
assets  really  should  not  count,  and  in  the  case  of  the  simple  analy- 
sis, the  amount  that  is  used  to  protect  the  family's  assets,  in  some 
instances  when  you  are  very  poor,  there  is  a  negative  amount  you 
can  then  subtract  from  the  income,  therefore,  lowering  the  expect- 
ed contribution,  but  in  the  simple  formula,  they  just  ignore  assets 
completely  and  accept  whatever  they  can  contribute  from  the 
income,  so  sometimes  you  get  several  hundred  dollars  higher  con- 
tribution for  the  needier  student  than  is  really  there  if  we  had 
used  the  full  form,  so  it  has  not  always  served  well,  even  though 
many  have  qualified  for  it.  »      .  v 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  work  in  other  situations.  It  is  just  that 
a  simple  approach  does  not  serve  all  the  purposes  well. 

Senator  Cochran.  One  acronym  that  Dr.  Prather  used  in  his 
comments  was  MDE.  This  is  the  central  processor,  or  what  does 
MDE  stand  for? 

Mr.  Prather.  That  is  multiple-data  entry  services,  CSX  and 
ACT,  and  the  central  processors  is  the  Federal  

Senator  Cochran.  You  suggested  eliminating  the  central  proces- 
sor and  the  fee  charged  to  students  who  applied  for  aid. 

Mr.  Prather.  The  central  processor,  I  just  feel  personally,  is  a 
step  that  is  involved  and  basically  my  understanding  is  the  central 
processor  is  the  production  of  the  student  aid  report  in  the  need 
analysis  system.  What  I  think  would  be  better  service-wise  for  the 
central  processor's  role  is  to  maybe  be  a  national  student  data  base 
or  data  bank,  if  you  can  think  of  it  in  those  terms,  to  collect  Social 
Security  numbers,  draft  registration,  default  records  of  students  to 
serve  as  a  national  data  bank  that  could  share  information  with  all 
of  the  MDE,  the  multiple-data  entry  processors. 

What  I  guess  I  am  proposing  is  the  entire  system  be  handled  or 
the  MDE's  services  be  able  to  be  this  full-service  thing,  not  have  to 
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rely  on  the  central  processor  to  get  the  information  for  the  student 
aid  report,  let  the  MDE's  have  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
actually  going  ahead  and  producing  all  information  that  is  needed 
for  the  student  and  the  institution,  and  this  I  think  would  just  re- 
lieve the  step. 

If  I  am  going  to  use  CSS  as  an  MDE  for  my  needs  analysis 
system,  then  I  could  just  go  back  and  forth  with  them  on  the  pa- 
perwork flow  that  is  needed  for  the  institution,  and  then  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  reproduce  everything  to  the  student,  and  thev 
would  then  not  have  to  have  any  comment  or  coordination  back 
and  forth  with  the  central  processor. 

Senator  Cochran,  The  statement  that  you  provided  us,  Dr, 
Prather,  identifies  three  specific  problem  areas  from  your  point  of 
view,  high  taxation  rate  of  defendant  student's  income,  independ- 
ent student  definition,  and  inclusion  of  farm  and  home  equity  in 
the  methodoloe/.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  modifications  or 
changes  in  the  laws  that  would  address  those  problem  areas? 

Mr,  Prather,  As  Mr.  Hood  has  already  related »  when  you  deal 
personally  with  students,  when  you  talk  to  them  about  how  their 
need  has  been  determined  and  what  they  have  been  deemed  eligi- 
ble for,  you  take  a  student,  for  example,  number  one,  the  high  tax- 
ation rate  and  the  needs  analvsis  methodology  of  a  dependent's  stu- 
dent's income— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just  talked  with  one  this  week 
that  made  approximately  $2,000  last  year,  and  then  in  the  needs 
analysis  computation  she  is  expected  to  have  in  hand  for  the  1991- 
92  year  $1,400  of  that  $2,000,  That  is  not  feasible  for  that  student 
to  have  that.  They  had  to  use  it  for  living  expenses  or  for  paying 
for  things  that  they  incur  in  high  school  or  helping  with  home  situ- 
ations or  different  types  of  things. 

Their  income  that  they  made  the  previous  year  is  being  counted 
so  heavily  toward  their  contribution  that  it  is  making  them  ineligi- 
ble for  grants  or  loans  or  even  college  work-study,  so  I  think  that 
percentage  that  they  are  being  taxed  at,  if  you  will,  I  think  that  is 
one  thing  that  needs  to  be  lower. 

We  often  hear  a  lot  about  really  what  is  an  independent  student, 
should  we  have  a  very  simple  definition,  and  I  think  there  are 
many  comments  based  on  that.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  with  a 
dependent  student's  income,  with  the  high  taxation  rate  of  the 
single  independent  student  also. 

Monday  of  this  week,  I  had  a  student  come  to  me  and  we  re- 
viewed the  eligibility  for  1991-92,  She  is  a  single  independent  stu- 
dent, she  made  $6,000  income  in  1989  and  she  was  eligible  for  $800 
of  Pell  Grant  for  this  current  year.  This  past  year,  in  1990,  as  she 
worked  and  went  to  school  full-time,  she  made  $10,000,  and  that 
disqualified  her  for  a  Pell  Grant  next  year.  She  is  taxed  at  nearly  a 
70  percent  rate  off  her  $10,000,  and  so  she  is  almost  ineligibility  for 
any  type  of  financial  aid.  I  think  the  percentage  is  what  1  am 
saying  of  how  much  would  count  of  a  student's  income  needs  to  be 
lowered  somehow. 

The  last  thing,  on  the  home  equity,  I  know  that  is  a  very  debata- 
ble subject  in  the  needs  analysis  methodology,  but  manv  of  us  in 
the  financial  aid  arena  think  this  should  be  excluded,  because 
there  are  many,  many  situations  where  families  have  lived  in  their 
homes  all  their  lives,  they  have  worked  hard  and  they  have  paid 
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their  home  off  and  it  is  theirs  that  they  have  worked  for.  They 
have  several  thousand  dollars  of  equity  built  in  their  home,  but  yet 
in  the  methodology,  this  is  counted  against  them. 

It  is  kind  of  like  saying,  well  you  have  got  this  equity  in  your 
home  you  go  out  and  take  a  second  mortgage  and  pay  for  the  stu- 
dent's  education.  So,  these  are  the  types  of  things  that  I  think  I 
would  like  to  have  reviewed  and  to  maybe  give  the  students  some 
leeway. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  appreciate  having  those  suggestions  and  we 
will  certainly  look  into  the  possibilities  that  you  raise  for  making 
changes  in  those  areas. 

Dr.  Flippin,  you  made  some  excellent  recommendations,  as  well, 
specifically  about  things  that  could  be  changed  and  improved  in 
this  reauthorization  process.  I  am  told  that  my  staff  has  urged  you 
to  be  prepared  to  walk  us  through  a  process  that  a  student  follows 
in  the  application  for  student  assistance,  where  the  papers  go,  sort 
of  on  a  step-by-step  basis.  Can  you  do  that  for  us,  briefly,  as  we 
wind  up  our  hearing? 

Mr.  Flippin.  I  think  before  I  start  that  process.  Senator,  your  col- 
league and  I  would  think  friend  Senator  Pell  has  contended  that 
this  has  been  a  very  complicated  process  for  a  number  of  years, 
this  is  not  something  that  is  new  that  we  are  talking  about. 

My  concern  is  even  further  than  the  young  people  that  are  at- 
tempting and  families  that  are  attempting  to  file  these  forms.  An 
intervention,  if  you  would,  early  in  the  process,  in  junior  high 
school,  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades  through  the  TRIO,  Upward  Bound, 
junior  high  school  counselor-type  scenarios. 

Two  philanthropers  that  are  well  known,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Lang  in  New  York  and  Mr.  Taylor  from  Mississippi,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  

Senator  Cochran.  Right,  Marion  County. 

Mr.  FuppiN  [continuing.]  Have  proposed  rather  creative  and  in- 
novative-type programs,  the  focus  of  which  is  merely  creating  an 
understanding  and  an  awareness  early  in  the  process.  The  process 
is  too  complicated  and  it  must  be  simplified. 

In  some  of  the  presentations  I  do,  I  use  a  concept  similar  to  what 
Tom  Hood  did  with  the  forms,  but  I  have  them  taped  together,  and 
it  is  an  eye-opening  experience  to  be  able  to  show  the  families 
when  I  role  them  out  and  they  will  reach  from  here  to  pretty  much 
the  other  side  of  the  organ  there,  as  it  relates  to  how  long  they  are, 
the  forms. 

As  the  panel  before  us  alluded  to  on  several  occasions,  first-gen- 
eration students,  first-time,  first-attempt  at  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  process  is  long  and  difficult  for  a  young 
person  and/or  a  familv  to  apply  for  student  financial  aid. 

The  process  optimally  should  being  in  the  high  school,  with  the 
decision  being  made,  hopefully,  as  it  relates  to  narrowing  down  to 
two  or  three  different  colleges  that  this  person  migV>t  want  to 
attend,  and  in  that  high  school,  assuming  that  they  know  which 
on  3  of  the  5  or  6  different  forms  they  need  to  fill  out,  assuming 
that  the  high  school  counselor  can  help  them  as  to  knowing  wha^  is 
good  for  them  to  fill  out  the  whole  form,  or  stop  at  certain  points 
on  the  form. 
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This  form  initiates  the  calculation  process,  going  to  one  of  5  or  6 
multidata  entry  stations,  which  is  an  analysis  component.  Ameri- 
can college  testing  is  one,  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  which  is 
a  subsidiary  of  E'TS,  is  one,  and  there  are  several  others. 

Along  at  the  same  time  that  this  needs  analysis  process  is  being 
initiated  is  that  the  initial  contact  with  the  experts,  if  you  will,  on 
campus  should  be  somewhat  simultaneous,  not  only  as  it  relates  to 
student  fmancial  aid  forms  that  are  peculiar  to  their  particular 
campuses,  because  there  is  a  diversity  of  the  availability  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  aid,  in  addition  to  Federal  aid,  on  these  campuses 
which  are  generally  driven  by  an  individual  form  from  those  cam- 
puses. 

As  this  needs  analysis  process  proceeds  and  because  of  an  in- 
creased or  rather  profound  degree  of  technology  availability,  many 
times  these  can  be  transmitted  without  using  the  mail  per  se.  And 
what  I  think  Tom  Prather  was  saying  earlier  is  give  me  one  place 
to  go  to  get  the  data,  let  me  pull  it  down  and  let  me  communicate 
back  and  forth,  and  most  probably  in  an  electronic-type  mode,  with 
one  entity,  whichever  one  that  is.  I  do  not  need  for  all  5  of  them  to 
collapse  into  one  central  place  that  has  to  go  back  to  them,  to  me, 
to  whatever.  That  makes  the  process  confusing  not  only  for  the  stu- 
dents and  parents,  but  to  the  aid  administrator. 

If  indeed  the  student  is  defined  to  have  needs — and  when  I  had  a 
real  job  on  the  campus,  when  I  was  a  real  aid  administrator  like 
Tom  Hood  and  Tom  Prather  here,  I  was  never  able  to  defme  the 
definition  of  ''need"  that  this  family  would  agree  with  me,  that 
their  definition  was  the  same  as  mine.  Their  definition  of  need  and 
your  definition  of  need  most  often  is  totally  different.  But  this  defi- 
nition of  need,  which  is  just  very  simply  the  cost  of  education, 
minus  the  ability  of  the  family  to  pay,  is  what  is  left,  and  then  the 
awarding  process  or,  as  we  call  it  in  this  particular  business,  ihe 
packaging  off,  which  is  generally  a  diversity  of  aid  that  is  avail- 
able, some  loan,  some  grant,  some  scholarship  packaged  together  to 
meet  this  need,  a  combination  of  those  ultimately  is  awarded  to 
that  student,  after  a  long  process. 

Senator  Cochran.  Well,  your  testimony  has  been  very  helpful  to 
us.  All  of  your  views  have  been  appreciated  and  I  think  will  serve 
us  well,  as  we  go  back  and  get  into  the  process  now  of  actually  leg- 
islating and  crafting  the  provisions  and  trying  to  get  the  votes  to 
support  a  consensus  on  what  to  do  to  try  to  improve  the  process 
and  guarantee  the  access. 

I  think  this  has  been  an  excellent  hearing.  From  my  perspective 
it  has,  anyway.  We  have  covered  a  lot  of  ground  and  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  different  subjects  discussed  under  the  general  umbrella  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  reauthorization. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  members  of  my  staff  who  have 
been  here  and  helped  with  the  arrangements  and  helping  to  make 
sure  this  was  a  successful  hearing,  Doris  Dixon,  especially,  who  has 
been  here  at  the  committee  table  throughout  the  hearing,  from  my 
office  in  Washington. 

James  Davis,  who  has  been  here  from  my  office  in  Jackson,  who 
tries  to  help  deal  with  some  of  the  complaints  you  were  mention- 
ing, Thomas  Hood,  the  woman  who  was  about  to  call  me,  James 
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Davis  would  have  been  the  person  ending  up  having  to  talk  to  her 
and  try  to  walk  that  one  through  to  a  final  conclusion.  . 

Beth  Bridgforth,  who  is  here  at  the  table,  is  a  legislative  aide  in 
our  office  in  Washington,  working  with  us  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion and  some  other  issues  that  come  under  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  jurisdiction.         ,„  ,  .  _^      «.  „ 

Lynnette  Moten,  who  is  here  from  my  Washington  office,  as  well, 
who  is  our  press  secretary,  managing  to  deal  with  all  the  questions 
and  inquiries  from  the  news  media  during  the  course  ot  the  hear- 

And  we  want  to  thank  Chris  Bitsko,  who  is  here  from  Miller  Re- 
Dorting,  in  Washington,  to  help  transcribe  this  hearing  and  make  it 
available  to  our  committee  as  a  transcript  for  our  review,  as  we  go 
through  the  hearing  process,  complete  the  hearing  process  and 
begin  our  reauthorization.  ,  .  «>    u  u 

And  to  the  Millsaps  College  administration  and  staff  who  have 
been  so  helpful  to  us,  we  deeply  appreciate  your  generosity  in 
making  available  these  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

For  anyone  who  wants  to  add  comments  or  make  further  sugges- 
tions about  the  process,  we  would  be  happ;^  to  receive  any  written 
comments  or  statements  or  addenda  to  what  we  already  have  accu- 
mulated and  make  it  a  part  of  the  hearing  record,  and  we  would 
appreciate  receiving  that.  If  you  would  want  to  just  write  a  letter 
and  include  that  with  a  suggestion,  that  is  fine,  too.  Just  write  me. 
Senator  Thad  Cochran,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC,  and  I  will  get 
it  and  we  will  make  it  a  part  of  the  record.    ,  .  .  , 

Thank  you  very  much,  all  of  you,  for  making  this  a  successful 

**15!^ddftional  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  James  R.  Stanley 

Good  morning.  I  am  James  R.  Stanley;  senior  vice  President  for  GOTernmentel  Re- 
lations and  External  Affairs  of  Phillips  CoUeges.  Inc.  of  Gulfport  J^S  1  bring  y^^^ 
meetings  this  morning  from  our  chairman.  Gerald  C.  Phillip  and  Mrs.  Ary  C.  (Bess) 
the  founder  ind  first  president  of  the  Phillips  Colfeges  System  of  Gulfport. 
The  Phillips'  family  has  been  in  the  business  of  educating  and  training  American 
vouth  and  young  adults  for  45  years.  .  .     .  ^  j    -lu  ...j 

Phillius  Colleges.  Inc.  represent  78  coeducational  institutions,  operated  with  pri- 
vate cajftau"  lo  states-from  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mississippi  to  the  Midwest's  great 
capitals  along  the  Great  Ukes,  and  from  California  to  New  York  State.  We  serve 
50:000  students  nationwide  and  employ  6.000  faculty  and  administrative  stafT 

The  family-owned  business  beaan  in  1946  when  two  business,  education  teachers 
Ary  and  Beas  Phillips,  purchased  a  traditional  business  college  in  Vicksburg  and  12 
yeirs  later  took  thrfiret  steps  toward  expansion  and  the  creatipn  "f  the  largest 
svstem  of  privately-capitalized  poetsecondary  institutions  in  America.  Mrs.  Phillips 
IcSed  (SJr  SecVetarial  Sch<iol  (founded  in  1927  as  May"  B^^'ness  <^leae)  m 
Gtafport.  MS  in  1958.  That  school  is  now  our  fiagship  institution-Phillips  Junior 
College  of  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast.  ,„  loci  ui* 

When  Gerald  Phillies  graduated  from  the  university  of  Miwissippi  in  1961.  he  as- 
sum^  the  management  responsibility  for  the  college  and  his  wife  Lynette.  a  pri- 
marv/secondary  school  teacher,  took  over  the  academic  side. 

I  tekTthe  time  of  this  committee  today  to  relate  this  persona  side  to  our  business 
becaSre  it  is  my  impression  that  most  people  in  the  public  policy  arena  and  in  the 
SSreduStTon  coKnity  misunderstend  our  sector  of  h^her  education,  and  be- 
lieve-fM  lack  of  accurate  or  adeauate  information-what  the  media  chooses  to  tell 
uS  about  private  career  educationin  America.  All  too  frequently  we  believe  what  we 
read  in  tS  nevrepapers  or  in  Readers  Digest,  what  we  see  on^the  six  o'clock  news  or 
^  NBC's  "^xpos^^r  what  we  hear  on  the  radio  about  "fiy-by-night  trade  schools. 
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iJP  '^'^^^^  tfi'®*  ^^'at  sobering  thought  and  sound 

scrutiny  would  suggest  deserve  a  prompt  diBmissal! 

,u™^°rfi"'""r"i  *°  the  subject  I  want  to  address  in  my  testimony  today,  I  want  to 
dispel  a  few  of  those  myths  and  wives  tales,  let  me  summarize  them  briefly,  for  you; 

-profit-making  corporations  are  inherently  prone  to  certain  abuses,  and  should 

be  subjected  to  a  different  set  of  rules  and  standards; 
—trade  schools  rip^ff  students  and  don't  really  provide  quality  education;  and 
-proprietary  schools  are  in  it  for  the  money,  they  don't  really  care  about  stu- 
dents, they  want  to  make  a  buck  and  move  on. 

Without  going  into  a  great  deal  of  detail,  although  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have  at  the  end  of  my  testimony,  I  hope  you  and  your  col- 
ff.?%®*'  u^?  f^^i?*'  ^^^^^^  education  executive  officers,  will  give  care- 

ful thought  to  the  following  during  your  present  deliberative  process: 

-On  the  subject  of  for-profit  institutions  being  exclusively  prone  to  abuse  in  the 
higher  education  community--Stanford  University,  Harvard  University,  the 
m««        M  =Tf^  °**'«{:  traditional  institutions  have  with- 

rLf!^  oi"^^®  12,541,000  billion  m  overhead  charees  to  the  Department  of 
^S^r*'  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  estimated  that  Stanford  may 
WtScTonT^^*'*'*'?^  *!5f  Navy  Department  |l6-$20  million  annuallv  from 
1»81  to  1990.  The  questioned  expenditures  and  excess  charges  as  part  of  "indi- 
CMta  or  '  overhead'  incluefe  such  things  as:  (1)  trustee  retreats,  country 

2r„o,IIit«  SS^JKi^"®"**'  *  ^^'^^  ^"^•^"S  commode,  a  $10,000  set  of  donated 
silverware,  $700,000  m  expenses  associated  with  a  72-foot  yacht,  $2,000  per 
month  m  floral  arrangements  for  the  Stanford  president's  home,  $3,000  for  a 
fil^JtrlT^  ^^'TS?'^*'  $2,000  to  refurbish  a  grand  piano;  (2)  overhead  rates  of 
??Jf"ert  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  62  percent  at  MIT,  60.5  percent  at 
u^f?^^  percent  at  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  and  (3)  a  proposed  (to 
HHS)  100  percent  indirect  cost  rate  by  Harvard  University  Medical  School  for 
the  current  flscal  year. 
-On  the  subject  of  trade  schools  not  providinff  Quality  education,  and  ripping  off 
^k"^^"**'T^*"**'"  R««  attended  CreightonlJniversity  on  a  basketball  Sshola" 
•iL  y®?"'  played  Division  I  Basketball  until  his  eligibility  had  ex- 
pired. After  leaving  Creighton,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  from  whose  public 
schools  he  ujld  a  diploma,  and  enrolled  in  Marva  Collins  West  Side  Preparatory 
and  learned  how  to  read  and  write!  Dexter  Manley,  a  stand-out  defensive  end 

■  ^llio  J2i"^^fl"J*®**''^A!?^'°5T'".*"y  y®*'*-  and  now  with  the  Phoenix  Cardi- 
nals, attend^  Ok  ahoma  State  University,  where  he  played  Division  I  Football 
for  4  years.  He  adniitted  recently  before  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  this  subcom- 
mittee, that  he  could  only  read  at  the  second  grade  level!  Finally,  according  to 
the  Louisville  Courutr-Journal,  during  Basketball  Coach  Denny  Crum's  two 
decade  long  tenure  as  head  basketball  coach,  only  six  players  have  received  de- 
grees from  the  university.  Coach  Crum  says  that  is  a  false  standard,  and  that 
he  should  be  judged  by  how  many  athletes  he  places  in  the  National  Basketball 
Association!  Unlike  Mr.  Crum's  standard  of  institutional  effectiveness,  proprie- 
tary schools  complete  m  the  toughest  arena  of  institutional  accountability 
known  to  mankind— the  economic  marketplace.  We  are  judged  daily  by  the 
public  that  IS  skeptical  by  nature  and  driven  to  be  even  more  so  by  the  print 
and  electronic  media  when  they  indiscriminately  report  fraud  and  abuse  at  a 
£ni^Ki^  ?»i1u^  Bu-^P''^^  proprietary  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Still,  because  the  Phillips  Colleges  serve  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  career  con- 
scious and  skills-oriented  high  school  graduate  and  adults-a  group  lanrely  i«f- 
nored  by  the  traditional  sector  until  the  onset  of  the  decline  in  the  available 
pool  of  college-age  youngsters  and  the  increasing  demand  of  employers  for  tech- 
nically-trained personnel— our  applications  and  enrollments  are  growinjr  We 
welcome  outeomes  measurements-but  believe  they  should  be  applied  acr<»s  the 
board  to  all  postsecondary  institutions— including  persistence  to  graduation, 
employment  m  academic  m^jor  or  field  of  training,  and  student  loan  repay- 
ment, where  applicable. 
—On  the  subject  of  being  in  it  for  the  money,  and  not  caring  about  the  studen' 
mtercollegiate  athletics  has  nothing  to  do  with  money,  wTiich  is  why  CBS  paid 
rLjlil°l^  f-'"  broadcast  the  NCAA  Basketball  Tournament;  aTbC/ 

Capital  Cities  paid  $300  million  to  broadcast  college  football's  "Game  of  the 
Week;  and  Notre  Dame  withdrew  from  the  College  Football  Association  (CFA) 
m  order  to  negotiate  its  own  independent  contract  witl>  I  SPN  for  $35  million 
rfiSn  T  n  TrT^'i^  for  students  and  student-achletes  at  the  major 

Division  I  Basketball  and  Football  Conferences  should  not  go  unnoticed; 
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The  Chicago  Tribune,  March  27,  1991:  Survey  of  262  Division  I  Schools  by  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 

NOTE:  Thirty-five  of  97  Division  I  basketball  schools  graduated  20  percent  or 
less  of  its  players  and  another  33  percent  graduated  40  percent  or  less.  Of  103 
Division  I-A  football  schools,  53  had  graduation  rates  of  40  percent  or  leas  for 
their  players,  including  14  with  20  percent  or  less. 

So  as  you  can  readily  see,  many  glass  houses  do  exist  in  the  higher  education  com- 
munity ...  but  we  do  not  seek  to  throw  stones,  rather  we  seek  to  reform  the  process 
by  which  institutions  gain  access  to  title  IV,  Federal  financial  aid,  and  to  demon- 
strating that  commitment  through  verifiable  institutional  effectiveness. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  issue  that  will  pervade  the 
1992  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act— integrity  and  reform  of  the  proc- 
ess by  which  postsecondary  institutions  gain  access  to  the  title  IV,  student  assist- 
ance programs.  Further,  I  believe  we  must  examine  how  the  states,  the  regional  and 
national  accrediting  bodies,  and  most  importantly,  the  Federal  Government  moni- 
tors institutional  compliance  with  their  own  rules  and  regulations. 

Roles  or  The  Triad 

Over  the  years  three  primary  entities  (known  as  the  Triad)  have  been  involved  in 
the  severable  and  distinct  processes  of:  (1)  state  authorization  of  a  school  or  college 
to  operate  within  its  territorial  boundaries  and  monitoring  institutional  busmess 
practices  for  the  protection  of  consumers  (students  and  potential  students),  main- 
taining health  and  safety  standards,  and  assuring  compliance  with  state  labor,  em* 
ployment  and  civil  rights  laws;  (2)  private  accredfiting  bodies  evaluate,  through  the 
peer  review  process,  academic  programs,  institutional  fiscal  and  management  re- 
sources (faculty,  library  resources,  and  financial  strength  and  management  capacity) 
to  determine  the  ability  of  the  institution  to  deliver  a  high  quality  academic  pro- 
gram, degree  or  certificate;  and  (3)  the  Federal  Department  of  Education  whose  re- 
sponsibility  includes  certifying  accrediting  bodies  which  then  recognize  and  accredit 
institutions  of  higher  education,  as  well  as  the  department's  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining which  postsecondary  institutions  may  participate  in  the  title  IV  programs, 
and  then  monitoring  the  compliance  of  those  institutions  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations.  ^  v.  v    .n  i. 

Although  the  Triad  has  not  worked  well  in  recent  years,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
articulated  later,  the  theory  supporting  the  respective  roles  of  the  members  of  the 
Triad  is  sound,  and  should  be  reinforced.  As  Dr.  James  M.  Phillips,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  accrediting  commission  for  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools,  wrote  in  "The  Roles  of  the  Triad"  for  career  training: 

...  the  Triad  evolves  from  the  distinct  roles  assigned  to  and  accepted  by  the 
Federal  Government,  respective  state  governments,  and  accrediting  bodies.  Mis- 
understanding arises  because  of  the  lack  of  general  knowledge  about  or  accept- 
ance by  critics  of  the  powers  and  limitations  inherent  in  the  authority  of  these 
three  entities." 

Equally  important  is  the  view  expressed  by  Dr.  Dorothy  C.  Fenwick,  director  of 
the  accrediting  commission  of  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical 
Schools  (NATTO),  in  an  article  "Bringing  the  Triad  Back  to  Life"  in  the  March  1990 
issue  of  Carter  Training: 

"Today,  there  is  general  concern  about  the  efitectiveness  of  the  Triad.  Although 
there  is  general  consensus  that  it  is  not  the  perfect  system,  it  is  a  viable  option 
since  no  one  member  of  the  Triad  has  the  individual  resources  or  legal  author- 
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ity,  (emphasis  ours)  either  constitutionallv  or  legislatively,  to  assume  total  over- 
sight responsibilities  for  private  career  schools." 

The  Department  of  Education,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  have  relied  on  state  licensing  and  private  accredit- 
ing bodies— notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  not  developed,  nor  do  they  op- 
erate with  the  title  IV  programs  in  mind.  The  processes  used  by  the  states  and  the 
practices  of  accrediting  bodies  may  not  be  well-suited  to  the  Federal  Government's 
needs  in  determining  whether  or  not  an  institution  of  higher  education  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  title  IV  programs. 


All  postsecondary  institutions,  in  order  to  operate  within  a  state,  must  receive 
their  authority  to  do  so  from  the  appropriate  state  licensing  body.  In  most  states, 
there  are  two  or  three  or  more  such  bodies— one  for  non-profit  4-year  public  and 
private  institutions,  one  for  community  colleges  and  collegiate  proprietary  institu- 
tions, and  one  for  vocational,  non-degree  granting  schools.  Often  there  is  a  third  or 
fourth  for  cosmetology  schools,  for  example  in  Texas,  there  was  a  separate  board 
that  monitored  cosmetology  schools,  and  another  that  regulated  trade  and  technical 
schools.  The  public  safety  or  traffic  bureau  registers  truck  driving  schools,  while  the 
state  education  agency  licenses  and  monitors  those  schools  that  grant  degrees.  In 
many  of  the  states  with  multiple  licensure  or  regulatory  agencies  the  various  agen- 
cies nave  little  contact  or  coordination  with  each  other.  In  addition,  oversight  and 
monitoring  may  also  be  shared  among  other  state  agencies  including,  for  example, 
the  attorney  general  may  have  responsibility  for  consumer  protection  (Illinois  and 
New  York)  to  state  regulatory  agencies  which  monitor  business  practices  and  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  and  civil  rights  of  workers,  minority,  female  and  handi- 
capped citizens^  and  oversight  of  labor  management  relations.  These  and  other 
"police  powers''  are  exclusively  reserved  to  the  states. 

Proprietary  schools  are  also  regulated  at  the  state  level  by  the  state  agency  re- 
sponsible for  operation  of  state  funded  student  aid  programs,  whether  or  not  propri- 
etary school  students  are  eligible  to  participate.  In  86  states,  proprietary  school  stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  state  financial  aid  programs.  In  these  states,  administrative 
regulations  that  apply  to  schools  participating  in  the  state  aid  programs  apply  to 
proprietary  institutions  as  well. 


In  contrast,  regional  and  national  accrediting  bodies  have  no  police  power,  nor 
have  they  sought  to  exercise  that  kind  of  power.  Increasingly  over  the  past  few 
years,  the  Congress  and  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations  have  sought  to  aod  to  the 
responsibilities  of  private  career  school  accrediting  agencies,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  addressing  concerns  about  student  loan  defaults,  m  a  way  which  detracts  from 
their  basic  purpose  and  mission.  Accreditation  has  become  a  "policeman  of  last 
resort"  because  the  states  and  Federal  Governments— due  in  part  to  limited  re- 
sources*-have  defaulted  on  their  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  Triad.  In  fact, 
the  addition  of  policing  responsibilities  has  blurred  the  distinction  between  the 
duties  of  accreditation  agencies,  and  those  of  the  states  and  Federal  Government. 

According  to  the  Council  on  Postsecondary  Accreditation  (CX)PA),  accreditation  is 
a  "a  system  for  recognizing  institutions  and  professional  programs  afTiliated  with 
those  mstitutions  for  a  level  of  performance,  integrity  and  quality  which  entitles 
them  to  the  confidence  of  the  educational  community  and  the  public  they  serve." 
Accreditation  was  designed  to  be  a  voluntary,  collegia!  process,  characterized  by 
"peer  review."  It  is  a  "process  to  evaluate  the  educational  efficacy  of  an  institution 
and  to  help  the  institution  improve  its  offerings  on  a  continuous  basis  through  plan- 
ning and  dialogue  with  peers"  according  to  Jim  Phillips.  Although  accrediting 
bodies  may  implicitly  monitor  consumer  protection  and  tne  administration  of  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  that  never  has  oeen  nor  should  it  be  their  principal  re* 
sponsibilitv.  Almost  by  definition— accreditation  reviews  usually  occur  on  a  5-year 
cycle— such  matters  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  accreditation  process. 


The  Federal  Government's  fundamental  task  is  to  eetxhiish  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining which  accrediting  bodies  will  be  recognized  by  \no  secretary.  This  is  done  by 
Congress  in  Section  1205  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Ui.  JSC  1145)  and  is  one  of 
the  thresholds  to  be  crossed  before  gaininf^  institutional  a^d^as  to  title  IV  funds.  Sec- 
ondly, the  department,  by  regulation,  establishes  an  eligibility  and  certification 
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process  whereby  the  department  decides  on  the  eligibility  of  institutions  and  pro- 
grams of  study  in  which  students  may  enroll  using  Federal  financial  aid.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment  is  defined  by  the  higher  education  and  departmental  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  that  act.  Smce  the  constitutir  -^rves  primary  resi^nsi- 
bility  in  the  education  arena  to  the  states,  the  Federi  •  jvernment  may  not  mter- 
fere  in  an  institution's  curriculum.  This  prohibition  wa  ;peated  in  the  Department 
of  Education  Organization  Act.  .         ^  . 

Above  and  beyond  its  gate-keeping  and  regulatory  fr.nction,  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's sole  responsibility  for  monitoring  institutional  administration  of  the  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs  by  colleges  and  universities,  community  and  junior  col- 
leges, private  career  schools,  etc.  It  is  in  this  critical  oversight  area,  where  attention 
has  been  most  lax.  ,    ^  . 

In  order  for  the  Triad  to  function  effectively,  each  of  the  three  components  must 
rely  on  the  other  two  to  execute  its  responsibility.  If  any  one  component  fails  to 
properly  carry  our  lt<;  tasks,  then  the  enterprise  will  falter  of  its  own  weight.  No  one 
member  of  the  Triad  has  the  resources  or  legal  authority  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ities of  any  other,  their  only  salvation  is  in  a  collective  and  coordinated  solution.  It 
does  little  good  for  anyone  to  shift  its  responsibilities  to  another,  or  to  ignore  or 
blame  the  other  for  individual  and  collective  failings.  The  Triad  is  best  understood 
as  an  interdependent  process,  or  as  Dr.  Dorothy  Fenwick  has  said  . .  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  the  domino  effect  of  the  process  in  place.  Licensing  is  reserved  to  the 
states  and  without  licensing,  accreditation  cannot  begin.  Without  the  first  two,  state 
licensure'  and  accreditation,  eligibility  for  Federal  financial  aid  is  impossible." 

As  a  representative  of  Phillips  Colleges,  Inc.,  I  have  had  the  privilege  not  only  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  on  reauthorization  for  the  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  (AICS)  and  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools  (NATTS),  but  also  to  work  with  my  peers  in  three  other  proud 
and  distinguished  corporate  manager?  of  private  career  schools.  Working  together, 
we  have  developed  a  comprehensive  set  of  reauthorization  proposals  to  reform  the 
Triad. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  to  you  today  that  not  only  have  they  been  adopted  within  the 
proprietary  sector  by  AICS  and  NATTS,  but  they  have  also  been  embraced  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  sent  to  Chairman  Ford  and  Representative 
Tom  Coleman  of  Missouri  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  that  two  of  my  colleagues— Sharon  Thomas  Parrott  from  the  Devry 
Institutes,  and  Bob  Knutson  from  the  Education  Management  Corporation,  will  also 
be  making  the  case  for  our  legislative  proposals  before  these  State  Higher  Education 
Executive  Officers  (SHEEO)  hearings.  A  representative  of  ITT  Educational  Services 
has  already  addressed  a  SHEEO  hearing  in  Denver.  We  hope,  as  a  result  of  our  tes- 
timony, that  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  workability  of  adopting  the 
comprehensive  set  of  legislative  recommendations,  we  have  individually  submitted 
to  you. 

I  would  be  happy  to  share  any  insights  and  suggestions  growing  out  of  our  work 
on  the  program  integrity  white  paper. 

Prepared  Statement  of  State  Auditor  Pete  Johnson 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  this  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  thousands  of  Missiosippians,  and  their  families,  who  need  the  best  access  and 
assistance  possible  to  secure  a  higher  education  at  one  of  our  state's  fine  colleges  or 
universities.*  ^  .   ^  . 

We  especially  appreciate  Senator  Cochran  making  it  possible  for  those  of  us  con- 
cerned aoout  adequate  programs  and  support  for  higher  education  to  have  the  op- 

Eortunity  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  our  feflow  Mississippians  and  our  institutions  of 
igher  learning. 

Mississippi  is  a  state  rich  with  tradition  and  a  willing  people  with  a  strong  work 
ethic,  however,  monetarily  it  lacks  the  capital  needed  to  finance  critical  educational 
programs  and  these  federally-supported  higher  education  programs  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  making  a  college  education  available  to  as  many  Mississippians  as  possi- 
ble. Unfortunately,  state  funding  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  has  declined 
under  the  present  administration.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  enhanced  by  a  mis- 
guided perception  this  state,  during  the  last  four  years,  has  not  been  supportive  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  as  many  Mississippians  believe.  Our  colleges  at  all 
levels  have  experienced,  and  are  continuing  to  suffer  budget  cutbacks  and  tuition 
increases  whicn  are  having  a  devastating  attect  on  the  programs  they  offer  and  the 
opportunities  available  to  the  individual  students  so  they  might  adequately  prepare 
them  for  a  global  economy  and  an  international  market  place. 
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We  know  Senator  Cochran  will  continue  to  be  an  effective  spokesman  and  advo- 
cate for  higher  education  and  its  related  programs  at  the  national  level.  I  want  to 
express  my  whole  hearted  support  of  his  eflbrts  here  today»  and  pledge  my  assist- 
ance in  the  future  in  whatever  capacity  to  enhance  the  furthering  of  excellence  in 
education  at  all  levels. 

Senator  Cochran.  The  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  3:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  3,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Minneapolis,  MN. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  8:50  a.m.,  in  the 
Irene  Whitney  Fine  Arts  Building,  Minneapolis  Community  Col- 
lege, 1501  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  MN,  Senator  Paul  D. 
Wellstone,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Wellstone. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Wellstone 

Senator  Wellstone.  I'd  like  to  thank  everybody  for  being  here 
today. 

Welcome  to  this  hearing  on  Federal  student  aid  for  higher  educa- 
tion. This  is  one  of  a  number  of  official  hearings  being  held  bv  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  around  the 
country,  and  all  that  will  be  said  today  will  be  a  part  of  the  official 
record. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  I  requested,  pushed  hard,  did  every- 
thing I  could  to  be  on  every  committee  in  the  Senate  that  dealt 
with  education,  with  young  people,  with  families,  and  with  chil- 
dren. It  is  an  issue  in  my  head,  and  it  is  also  a  heart  and  soul  issue 
to  me  as  well.  ,  .  u 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  on  this  subcom- 
mittee, to  be  a  part  of  this  debate  on  education,  and  to  help  legis- 
late, I  hope,  some  initiatives  that  will  really  be  important  to  Min- 
nesotans  and  to  other  young  people  around  the  country. 

I  am  here  to  hear  the  views  of  Minnesotans.  What  I  do  in  public 
policy  in  Washington,  DC  I  want  to  be  grounded  in  what  Minneso- 
tans tell  me.  But  I  want  at  the  beginning  of  this  hearing  to  make 
one  thing  clear:  I  am  deeply  committed,  deeply  committed,  to  a 
powerful  Federal  role  to  remove  financial  barriers  to  higher  educa- 
tion. I  think  that  is  the  simplest  way  I  can  put  it.  If  I  could  express 
one  commitment  that  I  start  with,  it  is  that  there  has  to  be  a  pow- 
erful Federal  role  to  eliminate  financial  barriers  to  higher  educa- 
tion. ,  ,      /.  . 

When  I  campaigned  in  Minnesota,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  cam- 
puses, all  kinds  of  different  campuses,  and  I  met  with  all  kinds  of 
different  students,  and  the  statistics  have  real  personal  meaning  to 
me.  It  is  heartbreaking  to  meet  students  at  the  University  of  Min- 
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nesota  Twin  Cities  campus  or  UMD  or  anywhere  around  the  State 
who  actually  have  to  sell  plasma  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
to  buy  textbooks.  That  is  wrong,  and  I  know  we  can  do  better  than 
that.  And  it  is  heartbreaking  to  meet  teachers,  teachers  in  higher 
education,  private  and  public,  community  college,  voc  tech  univer- 
sity, who  tell  me  stories  about  students  who  are  working  two  and 
sometimes  three  minimum  wage  jobs  to  the  point  where  they  can't 
finish  their  education  in  4  years,  and/or  they  are  so  exhausted  that 
it  is  really  difficult  for  them  to  do  well  in  school. 

One  thing  that  has  changed  dramatically  in  the  higher  education 
equation  Federal  role-wise  is  that  we  have  made  almost  a  180- 
degree  turn.  It  used  to  be  we  relied  much  more  on  grants  and 
much  less  on  loans.  That  has  shifted  to  a  different  ratio;  it  is  now 
67  percent  loans,  29  percent  grants.  And  those  grants,  the  Pell 
grant  program,  now  are  really  no  longer  available  for  middle- 
income  students  and  even  for  low-income  students  because  they 
don't  pay  near  enough  of  the  cost  of  higher  education. 

The  administration  has  proposed  some  changes  in  the  Pell  grant 
program  that  trouble  me.  They  will  be  targeted  in  the  main  for  stu- 
dents coming  from  households  with  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000 
per  year.  I  have  no  problem  with  that,  but  I  worry  about  all  the 
students  who  will  be  cut  off.  Now  the  projections  are  that  we  could 
be  talking  about  400,000-plus  students  who  will  no  longer  be  eligi- 
ble for  what  Pell  grant  assistance  they  once  had. 

A  final  point.  There  is  going  to  be  some  important  testimony.  We 
have  a  really  impressive  group  of  panelists.  I  will  introduce  each 
panel  separately.  I  will  once  again  say  to  those  of  you  who  want  to 
testify  from  open  mike— and  we  will  have  plenty  of  that — please 
sign  up,  and  we  will  go  in  the  order  of  people  who  sign  up. 

We  need  to  keep  an  eye  on  what  we  can  do  right  now,  what  we 
can  do  that  is  workable,  what  we  can  do  that  is  practical,  and  what 
we  can  do  that  is  concrete.  I  am  absolutely  dedicated  to  taking 
what  I  hear  here  in  Minnesota,  the  voices  of  Minnesotans,  many 
people  who  are  very  distinguished  in  the  higher  education  field, 
back  to  Washington,  DC. 

But  I  also  want  to  just  point  to  this  chart.  You  can  see  that  back 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  education  was  2.5  percent  of  the  budget;  in 
fiscal  year  1991,  it  is  now  down  to  1.7  percent.  It  is  interesting  to 
look  at  that  in  relation  to  interest  payments,  which  is  about  13.6 
percent,  or  deposit  insurance,  which  is  7.1  percent.  It  is  1.7  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget.  I  cannot  accept  the  Washington,  DC  defini- 
tion of  what  is  realistic  if  that  is  the  definition  of  what  is  realistic. 

I  think  it  is  simply  not  acceptable  for  us  to  say  that  we  do  not 
have  the  money  to  invest  in  education.  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  an 
expenditure.  I  consider  it  to  be  an  investment.  I  think  conceptually 
that  is  how  we  have  to  look  at  it.  And  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
can  say  in  Washington  over  and  over  and  over  again — and  I  will, 
with  everything  that  I  have— it  is  that  there  won't  be  real  national 
security  for  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  a  country  I 
really  believe  in,  until  we  invest  in  the  health  and  skills  and  intel- 
lect and  character  of  young  people.  That  is  what  this  hearing  is 
about,  and  again,  I  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here. 
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I  would  like  to  welcome  our  first  witness,  who  I  think  has  really 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  here  today,  and  it  means  a  lot-NiIs  Has- 
selmo,  president  of  the  University  of  Mmnesota. 

President  Hasselmo  has  a  plane,  to  catch.  It  wasn't  even  clear 
that  he  could  be  here,  and  he  has  been  very  accommodating  with 
his  schedule.  I  really  thank  you.  President  Hasselmo.  I  want  to  talk 
no  longer.  We'll  start  out  with  President  Hasselmo  and  then  move 
to  other  panels  of  witnesses,  and  then  of  course,  move  to  open 

"^B^fbre  President  Hasselmo  starts  out  with  his  testimony,  I  would 
like  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  being  here  today. 
President  Hasselmo,  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  NILS  HASSELMO.  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Hasselmo.  Senator  Wellstone,  members  of  the  committee, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Nils  Hasselmo,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
present  some  opening  testimony  this  morning. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  to  catch  that  plane,  because  I  committed 
myself  quite  some  time  ago  to  speaking  at  a  conference  at  Chicago 
State  University  today,  where  there  is  a  conference  on  racial  har- 
assment an  issGe  that  is  also  of  great  importance  to  our  campuses 

"^rippreciate!^Senator,  your  willingness  to  have  these  kind^  of 
hearings,  and  both  you  and  Senator  Durenberger  ^aje  been  „«f 
plary  in  coming  to  us  with  very  important  issues  and  asking  for 
Sur  views  I  hope  we  can  give  you  the  kind  of  feedback  and  infor- 
mation that  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  furthering  an  agenda  that  is 
extremely  important  to  us  all.  cf..^«„f  Ai,<  f^r 

This  hearing's  title,  "Investing  in  our  Future:  Student  Aid  for 
Higher  Education,"  certainly  captures  the  fundamental  goal  and 
practical  wisdom  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This  was  landmark 
legislation  that  has  served  the  national  purposes  very  well,  and 
like  the  GI  Bill  before  it,  this  legislation  has  proven  its  educational 
and  economic  investment  value  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

On  any  sensible  educational  grounds,  our  Federal  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs  cannot  be  judged  broken.  They  were  started  to 
foster  wider  educational  opportunity  for  all  the  future  good  that 
flows  from  investing  in  our  young  people.  They  have  worked  They 
clearly  have  dings  and  dents  that  can  and  should  be  fixed  this  time 
around,  but  I  don't  see  a  compelling  justification  to  djop  ^^a'^^we 
have  b^en  doing  in  favor  of  a  whole  new  approach  that  has  not 

^^Whlf isfroken  is  the  Federal  budget,  and  that  shifts  the  debate 
to  fiscal  and  political  grounds.  Now,  I  am  not  saying  here  that  we 
should  not  in  the  future  look  to  a  serious  revamping  of  the  system, 
but  I  believe  that  at  this  point  we  will  be  best  served  by  an  upgrad- 
ing of  the  existing  system.   ...  ...  „„J 

The  fiscal/political  issue  is  the  heart  of  the  matter  m  1991,  and 
the  question  before  you  is  not  whether  higher  education  is  a  sensi- 
ble investment;  it  is  whether  this  is  such  a  compelling  investment 
that  it  should  keep  or  increase  its  share  of  the  national  budget  pie. 

o  .  3G.3 
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In  far  more  States  than  not,  we  are  dealing  with  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  here  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  such  a  compelling  invest- 
ment that  it  ought  to  have  a  larger  portion  of  the  Federal  budget 
than  it  now  does. 

At  the  program  delivery  level  on  educational  grounds,  there  is  a 
fiscal  educational  reality  that  the  greatest  student  aid  need  is  for 
more  money,  more  Federal  money,  more  State  money,  and  more 
private  money. 

To  use  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  an  illustration,  the  cost  of 
attendance  has  risen  127  percent  in  the  last  10  years.  Grants  from 
all  sources  have  increased  less  than  half  that  rate— 59  percent. 
Loans  from  all  sources  have  increased  almost  twice  as  much  as 
grants— 116  percent.  State  and  Federal  work-study  rose  only  68 
percent.  University  student  employment,  in  contrast,  has  risen  136 
percent.  There  is  a  very,  very  distinct  pattern  here  that  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  our  students. 

The  impacts  are  clear— more  reliance  on  work  competes  with 
class  and  study  time,  and  that  reduces  the  quality  of  the  student 
experience;  it  delays  graduation,  often  by  several  years.  More  reli- 
ance on  loans  increasingly  upsets  the  grant-loan  balance  that 
makes  educational  sense.  It  discourages  some  from  entering  or 
staying  in  college,  and  it  increases  the  burden  of  indebtedness  for 
those  who  do. 

More  money  for  student  aid  is  not  a  popular  argument  in  State 
houses  and  probably  not  in  Congress.  Student  aid  is  popular,  as 
well  it  should  be.  The  merits  of  the  case  for  aid  are  generally  well- 
accepted,  not  just  by  educators  and  lawmakers,  but  by  the  general 
public.  But  when  it  costs  money  we  don't  have,  that's  a  different 
story,  a  hard  place;  it  is  a  harder  place  now  when  the  teeth  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  face  the  test  whether  they  have  bite. 

Sajuestration  actions  have  been  theoretical  possibiL.ies  sketched 
out  in  the  deficit  and  budget  agreements  as  macro  management 
ways  to  impose  discipline.  When  they  turn  into  real  actions,  real 
bites,  more  and  more  educators,  lawmakers  and  the  public  will  be 
confronted  with  the  political  realities  of  this  so-called  zero  sum 
game. 

It  will  be  no  game  to  families,  students  and  financial  aid  officers 
who  have  to  deal  with  the  results.  Zero  sum  realities  take  place  on 
campuses,  too.  The  budget  cuts  that  meet  the  budget  goals  turn 
into  program  cuts,  access  cuts,  quality  cuts  that  affect  real  lives  of 
students  and  families. 

Still,  even  knowing  those  impacts,  the  Washington  reality  re- 
mains that  significantly  more  money  for  student  aid  programs  au- 
thorized in  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  exceedingly  unlikely— al- 
though. Senator,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  certainly  hope  that 
higher  education  will  have  a  shot  at  a  larger  portion  of  that 
budget,  even  with  those  constraints. 

Until  and  unless  a  better  way  is  found  to  make  dramatically 
more  money  available  for  student  aid— and  we  surely  haven't 
found  it  yet— the  central  challenges  to  this  year's  reauthorization 
effort  must  be  finding  better  ways  to  deliver  more  of  the  money 
that  can  be  appropriated  by  Congress  to  the  students  in  whom  we 
ought  to  be  investing. 
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Taking  the  last  of  these  first,  targeting  aid  to  the  students  who 
need  it  most,  our  national  programs  need  to  know  the  local  reali- 
ties. At  my  university  we  are  at  the  point  where  one-half  of  stu- 
dent aid  applicants  are  independent  at  the  time  they  apply.  The  av- 
erage age  of  the  independent  student  applicant  last  year  was  26.9 
years.  Now,  more  than  20  percent  of  our  aid  applicants,  dependent 
and  independent,  are  married.  Costs  of  attendance,  especially  for 
them,  are  exacerbated  by  costs  of  living,  cost  of  insurance,  and  in- 
creasingly, cost  of  child  care.  ....  «  j 
Increasing  the  Pell  grant  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Expand- 
ing access  to  Pell  grants  and  to  loan  programs  for  middle-income 
families  are  steps  that  are  clearly  consistent  with  the  fiscal  reali- 
ties facing  today's  students.  And  converting  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  to  a  direct  loan  program  may  well  be  your  best 
option  for  simplicity,  cost  efficiency,  and  substantial  savings  that 
can  be  redirected  to  students.  ,..,«.  r 
What  can  be  approved  this  year  in  Congress  is  a  political  art  ot 
the  possible"  call  that  I  can't  make.  I  can  only  suggest  that  we 
practice  this  art  together,  and  that  means  colleges  and  universities 
have  obligations  to  be  part  of  the  solution.  To  the  extent  that  polit- 
ical leaders  need  our  help  in  making  the  case,  we  have  to  welcome 
and  respond  to  that  opportunity. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  the  money  that  will  be  available,  there 
are  some  good  common  sense  steps  to  take— and  I  hasten  to  ac- 
knowledge that  labelling  something  as  "common  sense  has  not 
always  been  the  best  way  to  sell  it  as  policy,  but  I  have  seen  good 
signs  of  common  sense  in  the  reauthorization  debates.  The  best 
signs  read:  Simplify— simplify  the  programs  themselves,,  the  mate- 
rials that  describe  them,  the  application  forms,  the  processing  of 
the  paper,  the  decisionmaking  and  the  accountability. 

In  25  years.  Federal  student  aid  programs  have  been  tinkered 
with  to  the  point  where  they  have  simply  picked  up  too  much  bu- 
reaucratic baggage.  To  use  a  horrifying  comparison,  they  begin  to 
resemble  NCAA  regulations.  Each  tinkering  has  been  designed  to 
deal  with  one  kind  of  situation,  and  it  has  opened  loopholes  for 
other  possible  misuses.  That  leads  to  a  point  where  even  the  tinker- 
ers  see  the  need  to  take  a  step  back  and  take  a  new  look  at  wheth- 
er some  of  our  regulations  are  really  necessary.  I  sense  that  kind  of 
willingness  this  year.  ,  c  n> 

It  is  common  sense  that  an  individual  or  family  in  need  of  Uoy- 
ernment  help  of  any  kind  does  not  need  to  be  confronted  in  the 
first  place  with  arcane  rules  and  a  complex  form.  For  openers,  we 
know  from  25  years  of  experience  that  complexity  is  a  sure  way  to 
discourage  people  from  even  trying.  It  is  bad  performance  to  do 
that  inadvertently.  It  is  unconscionable  to  let  it  continue  when  we 
know  it  is  happening.  . 

If  more  than  one  kind  of  help  is  needed,  requiring  more  forms  to 
prove  need  is  not  common  sense.  If  student  aid  applicants  are  from 
families  already  qualified  for  federally  need-tested  programs,  they 
ought  to  be  automatically  eligible  for  Pell  grants. 

Simplifying  forms  and  need  analysis  are  only  two  examples. 
Thtre  are  probably  dozens  more,  and  holding  hearings  out  in  the 
States  is  the  best  way  to  find  them. 
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We  have  to  acc5ept  the  reality  that  those  who  make  the  laws  and 
write  the  rules  must  pay  attention  to  the  darker  side.  People  do 
make  mistakes,  and  some  people  do  cheat.  Mistakes  and  dishonesty 
make  news.  That  news  makes  it  harder  to  sustain  public  support 
for  a  eood  pro-am  even  if  the  bad  news  applies  to  one  tiny  corner. 

Understanding  all  of  that,  there  is  still  a  common  sense  argu- 
ment for  simplifying  the  accountability  requirements  for  student  fi- 
nancial aid.  To  protect  against  the  fraudulent  acts  of  a  few  institu- 
tions, our  national  regulations  put  all  institutions  through  the 
same  hoops.  There  is  a  simple  logic  to  that,  but  simple  logic  also 
says  that  that  approach  is  fundamentally  wasteful.  Some  kind  of 
certification  and  audit  system  ought  to  be  possible.  An  institution 
that  performs  well  ought  to  be  rewarded  with  reduced  administra- 
tive burdens  and  costs,  and  the  savings  ought  to  be  reinvested  in 
students  for  which  the  programs  were  intended. 

In  the  final  analysis  I  don't  believe  that  simplification  of  process- 
es and  reinvestment  of  savings  from  paper  work  into  our  students 
and  their  school  work  will  result  in  the  amount  of  investment  in 
students  that  we  ou^ht  to  make.  This  year's  reauthorization  and 
the  appropriations  bill  that  follows  it  will  continue  long  into  the 
future,  but  sensible  steps  can  be  taken  now,  and  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  take  part  in  your  deliberations. 

To  me,  we  are  involved  in  a  situation  of  change  at  this  time,  and 
perhaps  more  than  for  several  decades,  we  are  involved  in  setting 
national  priorities  as  we  are  setting  State  priorities.  Senator,  I  ap- 
preciate your  leadership  in  helping  to  set  those  priorities  because  if 
we  do  not  invest  effectively  in  our  students  and  in  the  future  of 
this  country,  I  don't  see  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  turn  some 
of  the  deplorable  trends  that  we  face  around. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  me  this  opportunity.  I  hope  that  you 
will  find  this  a  produce  hearing,  and  we  look  forward  to  working 
with  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Hasselmo,  would  you  have  a  few  minutes  for  a  couple  ques- 
tions? ^ 

Mr.  Hasselmo.  I  think  I  can  still  make  Midway  Airlines  and  the 
speech  in  Chicago  at  noon. 

Senator  Wellstone.  We'll  take  about  5  minutes  for  questions. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  you  for  being  a  really  eloquent  voice  for  higher 
education  not  just  in  Minnesota  but  in  the  country. 

There  was  a  student  who  came  up  to  me  before  we  started  the 
formal  hearing  today,  and  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  this 
hearing  is  all  about  whether  or  not  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  go  to  school."  So  these  words  and  this  testimony  are  quite  impor- 
tant to  many  students  and  to  many  of  us  who  believe  so  strongly  in 
education. 

I  really  am  quite  surprised  to  see  so  many  of  you  here  today.  I 
have  to  thank  Minneapolis  Ck)mmunity  College  for  hosting  this 
gathering,  and  we'll  hear  from  Dr.  Belcher  soon,  but  I  really  can't 
thank  you  enough  for  letting  us  hold  these  hearings  here  today. 

Let  me  ask  just  two  questions.  President  Hfisselmo.  One,  when 
you  talk  about  converting  or  changing  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program  into  a  direct  loan  program,  I  wonder  whether  you 
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could  spell  that  out  in  a  little  more  detail  for  me  as  a  formal  part 
of  the  record  that  I  take  back  to  Washington?     ....     ^.  » 

Mr  Hasselmo.  I  see  this  as  an  important  step  in  the  direction  ot 
cutting  down  on  the  bureaucratic  costs  and  being  able  to  put  more 
of  the  resources  into  student  aid.  The  program  now  is  about  6  5 
percent  that  goes  to  covering  the  charges  to  the  banks  that  handle 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  and  I  believe  that  working  w'th  the 
institutions,  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  might  administer  those 
programs  in  ways  that  would  be  more  cost-effective.  That  is  really 
what  I  am  looking  for.  .....        j  r  n 

Senator  Wellstone.  The  second  question  is  this— and  it  you  all 
want  to  clap  and  respond— there  are  two  kinds  of  hearings.  There 
are  those  hearings  where  the  person  conducting  the  hearing  uses 
the  gavel  and  there  is  another  kind  of  hearing  where  people  like 
what  they  hear  and  they  clap.  Feel  free  to  clap. 

The  second  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  is  this-you  talk 
about  your  willingness  to  really  be  a  part  of  the  solution  to  all  this, 
(and  I  know  that  those  words  are  meant);  you  also  talk  about  the 
"art  of  the  possible."  I  guess  what  I  would  like  to  do— and  I  don  t 
even  know  if  this  is  a  question  as  much  a  request  to  you-I  think 
your  words  are  taken  seriously  in  Minnesota,  President  Hasselmo, 
it  is  clear  that  you  are  in  a  major  leadership  position,  and  1  think 
it  is  above  and  beyond  your  institutional  position-I  just  believe 
people  think  there  is  integrity  to  what  you  say.  So  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  your  help  as  we  think  of  the  art  of  the  possible,  and  I  would 
like  to  broaden  that  defmition  in  Washington,  and  so  even  as  you 
focus  on  what  is  practical,  I  hope  that  you  will  help  me  and  really 
speak  out  as  one  of  the  leading  educators  in  this  country  and  just 
simply  say  that  we  have  to  spend  a  lot  more  by  way  of  resources  if 
in  fact  we  re  going  to  match  our  rhetoric  and  really  make  a  com- 
mitment to  young  people,  f  „ 

Mv  specific  question  is— what  would  you  think  of  a  proposal,  be 
it  passed  this  year  or  not,  but  as  a  directiori  to  go  in  for  our  coun- 
try that  would  say,  given  the  way  the  budget  is  structured  now 
that  the  Pell  grant  program  becomes  an  entitlement  program,  and 
we  make  a  decision  about  what  kind  of  commitment  we  need  to 
make  to  a  grant  program  to  make  sure  that  higher  education  is  af- 
fordable for  all  students,  younger  people,  students  going  back  to 
school,  and  then  we  fund  it.  What  would  be  your  reaction  to  that 

Mr  Hasselmo.  Senator,  I  would  support  that  very  strongly.  1 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  question  of  a  vision  and  some  kind  ot 
reality.  I  have  confronted  that  very,  very  much.  We  have  a  very 
strong  and  I  think  compelling  vision  at  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta but  we  have  chosen  because  of  past  experience  not  to  simply  say 
we  need  more  money  to  realize  that  vision.  We  have  sa^d  first  and 
foremost  we  are  going  to  realize  essential  elements  of  that  vision 
within  the  resources  we  isow  have  available.  We  have  to  build  a 
credibility  that  we  are  using  the  resources  now  put  into  the  system 
effectively  before  I  think  we  can  make  a  really  trustworthy  claim 

for  more  resources.  ,       ,  .   ,  c 

And  I  certainly  have  been  questioned  on  this  before  since  some- 
times people  have  felt  that  I  am  being  too  modest  in  my  request  to 
the  legislature.  I'm  not  being  modest  at  all  because  I  see  nothing 
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other  than  placing  education  at  the  very  top  of  the  State  agendas 
and  the  national  agendas,  and  I  see  over  a  period  of  years  now  a 
major  reinvestment  of  the  Nation's  resources  in  education.  If  we  do 
not  do  that,  I  think  we  are  going  to  fail.  But  I  am  also  driven  by 
trying  to  argue  within  some  kind  of  political  realism  that  it  has  to 
be  a  shifting  of  resources;  it  cannot  be  simply  adding  resources  at 
this  point. 

That  is  the  point  I  trv  to  make,  and  I  realize  that  sometimes  one 
element  in  what  is  really  a  two-step  approach  here  gets  lost. 

I  am  committed  to  a  strong  vision  and  additional  resources  from 
what  IS  available  going  into  education.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  say  that  we  have  to  restructure  the  system  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  preserve  and  gain  credibility  where  we  have  not  had  it 
in  recent  years. 

Senator,  I  really  support  the  efforts,  but  I  think  we  have  to  look 
to  refining  the  system,  also. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  think  they  go  hand-in-hand,  both  ap- 
proaches. ^ 

I'd  like  to  thank  you  very  much.  President  Hasselmo,  for  being 
here.  You  have  really  added  greatly  to  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  Hasselmo.  Thank  you.  Senator.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Let  me  now  introduce  our  first  panel. 

Dr.  Jacquelyn  Belcher  is  president  of  Minneapolis  Community 
College.  Dr  Tobin  Barrozo  is  president  of  Metropolitan  State  Uni- 
versity, and  Brian  Zucker  is  vice  president  of  the  Minnesota  Pri- 
vate Collocte  Council. 

I  thir  .hat  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the  panelists,  especially  vou. 
Brian,  we  will  go  in  the  order  of  Dr.  Belcher,  Dr.  Barrozo,  and  then 
to  Mr.  Zucker. 

Dr.  Belcher,  please  proceed,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  host- 
ing this  formal  hearing. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JACQUELYN  BELCHER,  PRESIDENT,  MINNEAPO- 
LIS COMMUNITY  COLLEGE;  TOBIN  BARROZO,  PRESIDENT,  MET- 
ROPOLITAN STATE  UNIVERSITY,  AND  BRIAN  ZUCKER.  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  MINNESOTA  PRIVATE  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 
Ms.  Belcher.  It  is  my  pleasure.  Senator  Wellstone. 
On  behalf  of  the  students  and  faculty  and  support  staff  and  ad- 
ministration I  welcome  you  and  the  other  guests  to  Minneapolis 
Community  College. 

Our  institution  is  Minnesota's  only  urban  community  college.  It 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Area  and  serves 
students  throughout  11  counties  and  beyond. 

Our  typical  student.  Senator  Wellstone,  is  a  first  generation,  non- 
traditional  college  student  who  works  and  attends  classes  part- 
time.  The  m^ority  of  them  are  closely  tied  to  the  local  community 
through  employment  or  family  and  would  be  unable  to  attend  col- 
lege without  access  to  the  excellent  quality  education  provided  at 
our  college. 

I  applaud  you  for  giving  the  investment  perspective  to  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  ensure  that  financial  support  is  accessi- 
ble to  our  students.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  bold  new  world  society 
where  many  of  our  citizens  are  colliding  with  its  rapidly  advancing 
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technology.  Those  citizens  include  Native  Americans,  African 
Americans,  Asian  Americans,  Hispanics,  disadvantaged  whites  and 
Southeast  Asians. 

Providing  financial  aid  for  them  is  truly  an  investment.  Ihe 
need  to  access  Federal  financial  assistance  is  on  the  incline.  A 
closer  look  at  our  students  at  Minneapolis  Community  College  will 
provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance  of  supporting 
Federal  financial  aid  at  its  same  or  increased  level. 

Of  our  5,970  credit  students,  approximately  27  percent  are  single 
parents;  22  percent  are  ethnic  minorities;  3  percent  are  interna- 
tional; 59  percent  are  female;  140  have  learning  disabilities,  160 
other  kinds  of  disabilities;  64  percent  are  independent  students 
with  annual  incomes  below  $12,000.  And  the  average  age  of  our 
students  is  28  years. 

Our  student  population  continues  to  become  older,  and  as  a 
result,  many  more  students  now  have  family  and  job  responsibil- 
ities. Also  with  this  aging  and  the  added  responsibilities  that  ac- 
company it,  we  have  many  more  part-tine  students,  so  that  be- 
tween two  and  three  students,  we  get  one  full-time  equivalent  stu- 
dent. ,  ,  . 

The  implications  of  having  older  and  part-time  students  are  obvi- 
ous. They  have  unique  needs.  Presentlv,  these  needs  are  not  met  by 
the  Federal  financial  aid  program.  The  current  situation  is  that 
Federal  grants.  Pell  grants,  are  unavailable  to  students  carrying 
less  than  six  credits.  When  dollars  became  scarce,  the  decision  was 
made  to  fund  traditional  students  rather  than  sharing  those  funds 
with  low-credit  part-time  students. 

Second,  child  care  is  becoming  a  major  cost  item  for  many  older 
students.  Nonetheless,  Federal  aid  formulas  fail  to  recognize  this. 

Third,  the  mcyor  loan  program,  the  Stafford,  is  available  only  to 
students  carrying  six  or  more  credits. 

Fourth,  age  24  is  currently  used  as  the  criterion  for  automatic 
eligibility  as  an  independent  student.  The  administration  is  propos- 
ing that  this  be  changed  to  age  26.  However,  we  have  many  young- 
er students  who  separate  from  their  parents  after  high  school, 
return  a  few  years  later  to  start  college  and  are  truly  independent. 

The  problems  for  older  and  part-time  students  are  further  com- 
plicated by  two  other  issues  which  affect  all  our  students,  tradition- 
al and  nontraditional  alike.  The  first  complicating  issue  is  the  pr(^ 
posal  under  consideration  to  reduce  work-study  appropriations  and 
increase  the  college  share  of  each  award  from  the  current  30  per- 
cent to  50  percent. 

The  second  complicating  issue  is  the  failure  for  many  years  to  re- 
adjust campus-based  programs  such  as  the  Perkins  Loan  and  the 
college  work-study  programs.  Those  colleges  with  enro'lment 
growth  and  those  with  no  growth  remain  with  their  previous  fund- 
ing levels.  As  a  result,  colleges  that  are  growing  receive  a  continual 
reduction  on  a  per-student  basis. 

In  summary,  I  have  the  following  recommendations:  Make  the 
Pell  grant  available  to  sturlcuts  carrying  less  than  six  credits;  in- 
clude child  care  needs  as  an  element  in  the  Federal  aid  need  deter- 
mination formula;  make  available  the  Stafford  loan  to  students 
carrying  less  than  six  credits;  leave  the  age  for  automatic  eligibihty 
of  an  independent  student  at  24;  maintain  the  college  work-study 
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appropriation  at  least  at  current  level,  and  retain  the  institution's 
share  at  no  more  than  80  percent;  readjust  allocations  to  institu- 
tions for  the  campus-based  programs  on  the  basis  of  enrollment; 
and  finally,  form  a  national  study  group  to  address  the  needs  of 
students  who  are  older  and  who  have  family  and  career  commit- 
ments. 

Senator  Wellstone,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  tell  the  story 
about  the  financial  needs  of  our  students  at  Minneapolis  Communi- 
ty College.  I  believe  that  it  is  echoed  throughout  our  State  and  our 
Nation.  It  is  a  story  of  the  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue and  improve  the  sound,  wise  investments  in  people— invest- 
ments where  there  are  no  losers  because  individual  students  gain 
the  opportunity  to  live  with  dignity  and  to  become  contributing 
members  of  this  world  society  in  which  we  all  live. 

This  is  the  best  possible  return  on  our  Federal  dollars. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  look  out  to  all  of  you  because  I  hope  with 
just  a  nod  of  heads,  I  can  get  a  sense  of  what  you  would  like  to  do. 
My  sense  about  this  would  be  that  we  hear  from  all  of  the  panel- 
ists, and  that  way  I  will  have  the  op;  ortunity  to  ask  questions,  and 
they  will  be  able  to  go  back  and  forth  with  their  own  answers.  I 
think  we  would  get  more  from  that  rather  than  allotting  time  to 
each  individual,  if  that  seems  agreeable  to  everybody. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  Dr.  Belcher,  that  I  was  listening  and  starting 
to  smile  because  I  was  thinking  two  things.  No.  1,  I  really  love  to 
see  somebody  who  has  such  passion  for  their  work  and  for  what 
they  believe  in,  which  you  clearly  have. 

Second-;-and  I  should  really  introduce  behind  me  Mark  Ander- 
son, who  is  doing  a  lot  of  our  work  here  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  has  done  so  much  for  this  gathering  today.  Mark  is  going  to  be 
doing  a  lot  of  work  with  people  in  Minnesota,  a  lot  of  different  key 
individuals,  and  you  can  count  on  working  with  Mark.  Roberta 
Walburn  and  David  Graham  are  staffing  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  and  I  was  thinking,  and  kind  of  looking  back  to 
them,  that  several  of  the  things  you've  said  we  just  simply  are 
going  to  translate  into  specific  proposals  and  amendments  that 
were  going  to  bring  into  committee,  absolutely.  I  mean,  it  just 
makes  so  much  sense,  and  it  is  right  there  in  front  of  us,  very  con- 
crete. So  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Dr.  Barrozo. 

Mr.  Barrozo.  Senator,  like  others,  I'm  very  pleased  to  partici- 
pate in  this  hearing  and  to  give  some  testimony.  Like  Dr.  Belcher,  I 
will  no  doubt  in  my  comments  reflect  somewhat  the  special  charac- 
ter of  the  population  of  people  who  attend  Metropolitan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  speak  from  a  number  of  different  perspec- 
tives and  vantage  points.  On  the  one  hand,  I'd  like  to  speak  for  the 
entire  State  university  system,  which  is  seven  State  universities 
throughout  the  State;  then  talk  a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  needs 
that  I  perceive  that  the  population  at  Metropolitan  State  Universi- 
ty feels  should  be  recognized. 

But  I'd  like  to  begin  with  a  very  general  kind  of  comment.  There 
has  been  testimony  given  already  by  Dr.  Hoke  Smith,  president  of 
Towson  State  University,  and  he  gave  that  testimony  on  behalf  of 
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the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties, the  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  As- 
sociation of  Urban  Universities,  the  Council  of  Independent  Col- 
leges, National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion, National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Offi- 
cers, National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties National  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  and  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges.  I  am  sure  that  you  already  have  access 
to  this  document,  but  it  is  a  very  well  thought  out  and  reasoned 
document,  and  I  believe  the  points  made  in  this  testimony  by  IrTesi- 
dent  Smith  amply  represent  the  needs  of  the  State  university 
system,  some  55,000  students.  But  there  are  maybe  a  couple  of 
things  I  can  put  in  rather  more  common  language  that  hignlignts 
some  of  the  things  that  he  has  already  given  testimony  to,  repre- 
senting all  of  those  different  associations. 

First  of  all— and  I  will  state  these  things  generally;  they  can  be 
stated  much  more  precisely,  and  Dr.  Smith  does— for  those  eligible 
for  grants,  increases  really  should  be  tied  to  cost-of-hving  increases. 
There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  earning  power  of  dollars 
and  what  they  purchase,  and  President  Hasselmo  already  spoke 
about  that.  There  is  also  the  consideration  of  the  direct  educational 
costs  and  the  amount  of  money  the  grants  would  provide 

There  is  an  increase  mortgaging  of  people  s  futures.  That  is  what 
the  shift  from  grants  to  loans  represents.  We  all  expect,  1  guess, 
that  to  some  extent  we  do  mortgage  our  future  through  seeking  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  our  education,  but  the  level  of  that  claim  on 
our  future  income  is  increasing  as  the  shift  from  grants  to  loans 
incrGBSGS' 

Finally,  eligibility  should  be  enlarged. 

Those'  are  some  of  the  points  that  President  Smith  makes  and 
that  others  have  made  already. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  now  about  Metropolitan  btate 
University,  and  just  as  Dr.  Belcher's  own  comments  mirrorei  some- 
what the  clientele  that  attend  Minneapolis  Community  College,  my 
own  comments  will  mirror  some  of  my  observations  about  the  cli- 
ents at  Metropolitan  State.  ,.    .  ,        .     *  n 

Metropolitan  State  doesn't  have  a  large  clientele  that  actually 
look  for  Federal  financial  aid.  We  could  compare  Metropolitan 
State  with,  say,  a  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit  where  70  per- 
cent of  the  undergraduates  receive  some  form  of  financial  aid.  Ut 
the  nearly  8,000  students  at  Metropolitan  State,  only  14  percent 
look  to  financial  aid.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  that. 

First  of  all,  the  average  age  at  Metropolitan  btate  is  6i.  bixty- 
five  percent  happen  to  be  female.  More  than  80  percent  are  ful  y 
employed.  This  speaks  in  part  to  what  Dr.  Belcher  was  referring  to 
previously.  We  have  a  large  number  of  part-time  students.  About  « 
percent  are  minority,  and  largely  they  are  part-time. 

One  observation  is  that  if  some  of  the  recommendations,  tor  ex- 
ample, that  Hoke  Smith  put  forward  previously  in  testimony,  for 
example,  raising  the  threshold  to  $43,000,  that  would  iterally 
double  the  eligibility  of  individuals  at  Metropolitan  State  Universi- 
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ty  because  again,  fully  employed  adults  do  have  more  income,  but 
they  do  also  have  more  claims  on  that  same  income.  So  raising  that 
threshold  would  provide  opportunities  for  more  of  the  adult-type 
students  to  benefit. 

0*^.^°"*^,'  ^  ^}f°,  wi*??  Dr.  Belcher  that  Pell  grants  and 
Stafford  loans  should  be  enlarged  in  their  availability  to  part-time 
students. 

In  effect  when  I  am  talking  about  students  at  Metropolitan 
State,  what  I  m  saying  here  is  that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that 
oftentinies  when  we  think  about  financial  aid,  we  think  about  it  in 
ternis  of  traditional  age  student-  the  18-  to  22-year-old  student.  I 
think  that  part  of  what  Dr.  Belcher  and  I  am  saying  is  that  we  now 
need  to  also  think  about  a  very  different  population  of  people 

I  m  going  to  take  advantage  of  something  you  said  earlier.  Sena- 
tor Wellstone.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  art  of  the  possi- 
ble. If  not  in  this  session  of  the  Congress,  I  think  in  succeeding  and 
tuture  sessions  we  need  to  shift  our  perspective  from  thinking 
about  financial  aid  in  terms  of  traditional  age  people  and  begin 
thinking  about  it  in  the  larger  context  of  the  higher  educational 
needs  of  the  work  force,  thinking  about  access  to  higher  education 
as  central  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  compete  successful- 
ly in  a  global  economy. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  work  force  in  the  21st  Century 
is  going  to  be  very  different.  We  already  know  in  the  present  that 
on  the  one  hand,  enrollments  in  higher  education  are  steadily  in- 
creasing where  at  the  same  time  the  group  of  traditional  age 
people,  18  to  22,  is  decreasing.  So  that  must  mean  that  participa- 
tion in  higher  education  is  clearly  moving  increasingly  toward 
other  than  that  traditional  age  group.  They  are  doing  that  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons.  They  are  finding  in  the  workplace  that  technology 
is  changing  the  very  character  of  their  work.  They're  finding  that 
they  are  not  being  promoted  on  the  job.  They  are  finding  that  very 
different,  more  sophisticated  skills  are  required  in  their  places  of 
work. 

If  we  look  at  the  future  a  bit,  we  find  that  the  average  age  in  the 
^Ist  Century  will  increase.  People  will  work  longer.  Another  way 
of  putting  that  is  that  there  will  be  fewer  younger  people  in  the 
work  force  in  the  21st  Century.  »     f  h 

If  we  look  at  the  composition  of  that  work  force,  we  find  that  29 
percent  of  the  net  addition  to  the  work  force  of  the  21st  Century 
will  not  be  Euro  Americans— I  use  that  expression  because  as  we 
talk  about  African  Americans  and  we  talk  about  Asian  Americans, 
we  should  talk  about  Euro  Americans.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
net  addition  to  *.he  work  force  in  the  21st  Century  will  not  be  Euro 
Americans.  There  will  be  an  increasing  number  of  immigrants  in 
the  work  force.  If  we  look  at  the  increasing  number  of  immigrants 
in  this  country,  we  see  that  the  work  force  of  the  21st  Century  will 
be  made  up  increasingly  of  immigrants. 

So  my  point.  Senator,  is  that  this  new  paradigm  that  I  think  if 
not  in  this  session  then  in  succeeding  sessions  the  Congress  really 
ought  to  address  is  recognizing  that  investment  in  higher  education 
is  not  an  investment  only  in  providing  ability  and  possibility  for  an 
18-  to  22-year-old  group  of  people;  it  is  providing  access  and  op  o 
tunity  to  further  higher  educational  opportunity  for  the  profes- 
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sionalization  of  the  work  force  that  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
United  States  is  to  remain  competitive  and  if  we  are  not  in  Amer- 
ica to  suffer  a  diminution  in  the  quality  of  our  life. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Barrozo.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Barrozo,  in  some  questioning  I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  a  little 
more  about  that  new  paradigm  and  break  it  down  into  some  specif- 
ic applications.  .  . 

Senator  Wellstone.  Let  me  move  on  and  turn  to  you,  Mr. 
Zucker.  I  don't  think  I  gave  Mr.  Zucker  really  a  full  introduction. 
He  is  vice  president  for  research  and  policy  development  for  the 
Minnesota  Private  College  Council.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted  with  some  of  your  ideas,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  m 
really  pleased  that  you  are  here  is  that  I  think  you  are  a  very  inno- 
vative thinker  and  really  creative.  So  Brian,  I  really  am  pleased 
that  you  are  here.  .       ,    .  , 

Mr.  Zucker.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  give  testimony  here  today. 

My  background  is  as  an  economist,  and  the  perspective  I  am 
going  to  try  and  bring  is  really  with  attention  to  how  higher  educa- 
tion is  financed  in  this  country  and  to  try  and  understand  how 
public  resources  both  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  are  distribut- 
ed and  used  to  leverage  the  total  investment  that  we  make  m 

higher  education.  .  .  j   ,      ^  aoo 

Last  year.  State  and  local  governments  appropriated  almost  *d» 
billion  for  higher  education,  which  is  approximately  four  times  the 
Federal  appropriation.  In  contrast  with  the  Federal  Government, 
which  allocates  most  of  its  funds  on  the  basis  of  financial  need, 
conservatively,  85  percent  of  the  State  spending  is  used  to  subsidize 
tuition  at  public  institutions  for  all  students  regardless  of  ability  to 

In  the  coming  year  no  fewer  than  29  States  are  expected  to  have 
budget  deficits  totalling  at  least  $15  billion,  and  there  are 
number  of  analysts  who  now  believe  that  this  condition  marks  an 
emerging  pattern  of  fiscal  weakness  due  as  much  to  a  shifting  m 
Federal  domestic  policy,  affectionately  referred  to  a?  "the  new  fed- 
eralism," as  to  the  fact  that  our  economy  is  now  in  an  economic 
rGCGSSion . 

To  help  offset  the  anticipated  declines  in  public  resources,  more 
than  a  dozen  States  have  proposed  major  tuition  increases.  We 
have  seen  across  the  country  that  these  are  now  frequently  ranging 
from  20  to  50  percent.  .    .  . , 

In  some  respect,  if  we  look  at  tuition  as  a  percent  ot  disposable 
income,  this  represents  a  major  departure  from  about  a  10-year 
trend  which  has  held  tuition  as  a  percent  of  disposable  income  on  a 
per  capita  basis  at  about  10  percent.  .  .  ,   r,  j  , 

The  current  situation  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  federal 
policy  indirectly  can  shape  the  financing  of  higher  education.  We 
have  done  as  much  to  affect  the  resources  available  for  higher  edu- 
cation indirectly  as  we  have  through  the  direct  appropriation  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  prospect  of  declining  public  resources  for 
higher  education  is  unfortunately  inevitable  given  the  competing 
demands  of  health  care,  environmental  quality,  the  national  debt, 
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industrial  competitiveness,  the  infrastructure— just  to  name  a  few. 
The  risk,  however,  really  goes  beyond  instructional  quality  and 
continued  deferred  investment  that  we  make  in  instructional  qual- 
ity. The  risk  appears  much  more  to  be  a  severe  polarization  in 
access  to  higher  education.  The  risk  is  in  equal  opportunity  and 
access  to  higher  education  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 

What  we  are  seeing  around  the  country  is  that  the  public  tui- 
tions are  about  to  rise  significantly,  and  there  is  not  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  financial  aid  to  protect  those  who  are  least  able 
to  pay.  Without  such  an  adjustment,  lower-income  students  are  in- 
evitably going  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  shift.  They  are  going  to  face 
greater  loan  burdens,  they  are  going  to  have  to  take  reduced  course 
loads;  it  will  take  them  longer  to  complete,  and  many  may  even 
drop  out  altogether. 

Without  the  adjustment  in  financial  aid,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  our  Nation  will  shift  an  even  larger  proportion  of  its  public 
subsidies  to  those  most  able  to  pay  because  participation  among  the 
lower-income  students  is  almost  certain  to  decline. 

This  predicament  underlies  20  years  of  an  on  and  ofi"  debate  con- 
cerning tuition  and  financial  aid  policy.  I  should  add  that  it  is  a 
debate  from  which  the  Federal  Government  heis  historically  turned 
its  back. 

Given  the  current  fiscal  outlook  for  State  governments,  it  is  es- 
sential now  that  the  Federal  Government  recognize  the  debate,  rec- 
ognize the  implications  for  access,  for  choice  and  for  quality,  and 
foremost  understand  that  the  fiscal  conditions  we  are  facing  in  the 
coming  decade  are  not  the  fiscal  conditions  of  10  years  ago.  We  are 
starting  in  many  respects  from  a  position  of  weakness.  The  Federal 
Government  must  recognize  the  total  pool  of  funds  that  go  into 
higher  education  and  the  sources  of  those  funds,  and  use  that  a? 
the  basis  for  shaping  a  future  viable  policy. 

Currently,  the  policy  of  State  government  is  what  may  be  charac- 
terized in  some  sense  as  a  low  tuition/low  aid  policy.  It  is  the  basis 
through  which  we  have  assured  access  to  postsecondary  education, 
and  there  are  two  arguments  which  favor  this  approach.  The  first 
is  that  higher  education,  even  though  it  is  not  an  entitlement  in  a 
legal  sense,  is  essentially  an  entitlement,  and  it  should  be  univer- 
sally available  to  all  citizens  at  least  possible  cost.  I  think  the  in- 
terest of  that  is  self-evident.  ^ 

Second,  again  in  favor  of  a  low  tuition/low  aid  policy,  is  the 
belief  that  a  genuine  financial  aid  safety  net  does  not  exist  and 
that  it  cannot  exist;  that  it  is  too  complex  and  too  difficult  to  catch 
everyone  who  can  fall  through  the  cracks,  especially  given  some 
kind  of  a  substantial  increase  in  public  tuitions. 

The  arguments  against  the  policy  are  in  some  sense  more  com- 
plex. They  focus  primarily  on  issues  of  equity  and  efficiency,  and  I 
think  they  include  the  following  points. 

The  first  is  that  a  universally  low  tuition  for  all  people  regard- 
less of  ability  to  pay  is  enormously  expensive,  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  in  this  decade.  In  a  sense  with  fixed  resources 
that  will  minimize  the  jilability  of  funds  to  put  back  into  in- 
structional quality  because  we  must  use  that  money  to  in  e  sense 
buy  down  the  tuitions. 
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H  is  also  regressive  because  it  provides  subsidies  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  wealthy,  who  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  attend.  In  a 
sense  it  thereby  reduces  the  availability  of  resources  for  those  who 

can  least  afford  it.  j  o      j  i.-^ 

The  large  tuition  subsidy  may  also  distort  demand  for  education. 
You  have  to  consider  from  a  market  standpoint  any  time  we  intro- 
duce large  subsidies  how  that  can  affect  the  demand  for  a  good  or  a 

service  i. 

Finally  low  tuition/low  aid  can  undermine  choice  and  account- 
ability in  the  marketplace  by  tying  the  majority  of  funds  to  the  in- 
stitution rather  than  making  them  portable  with  the  student.  1-or 
those  students  with  limited  resources,  price  will  still  be  the  pri- 
mary determinant  of  where  they  can  attend. 

In  Minnesota,  the  debate  concerning  low  tuition/low  aid  policy 
has  intensified.  In  response  to  the  more  than  billion  dollar  budget 
deficit  our  State  faces  in  the  coming  biennium  and  for  reasons  ot 
equity  and  efficiency,  bills  were  introduced  in  both  the  btate  House 
and  the  Senate  in  this  session.  Both  of  the  bills  propose  doubling 
public  tuition  and  more  than  tripling  financial  aid  to  hold  tamilies 
with  incomes  under  $50,000  who  would  quahfy  for  aid  essentially 
harmless.  Although  reform  of  this  magnitude  is  unhkely,  the  bills 
have  prompted  some  very  serious  debate  and  exploration  regarding 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  this  kind  of  alternative. 

Central  to  this  debate  has  been  the  complexity  of  trying  to  ad- 
minister a  generous  financial  aid  program  given  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  both  State  and  Federal  support.  I  have  nad  the  opportunity 
to  observe  about  2  weeks'  worth  of  testimony  on  the  issue  from  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrators  and  legislators,  and  it  is  just  crystal 
clear  that  very  few  people  trust  the  financial  aid  system  we  have 
now  in  this  country.  Very  few  people  can  accept  that  they  are 
going  to  qualify  for  aid  under  any  circumstance  or  that  their 
grants  down  the  line  won't  turn  into  loans  or  that  their  eligibility 
won't  be  eroded  to  inflation.  .  ^ 

This  lack  of  faith  overrides  all  the  rational  arguments  one  can 
make  on  the  grounds  of  equity  and  efficiency,  and  it  has  been  sub- 
stantiated really  by  the  failure  of  Federal  and  State  Governments 
to  meet  their  financial  aid  commitments  in  the  past  decade. 

Despite  that  lack  of  faith,  there  is  a  rationality  to  this  argument. 
If  we  look  at  the  Census  data,  we  see  very  clearly  over  the  decade 
that  higher  education  participation  rises  with  income,  and  there  is 
a  real  tendency  for  students  of  higher  incomes  to  participate^in  the 
more  expensive  systems.  Consequently,  a  disproportionate  share  ot 
the  public  subsidies  are  going  to  those  most  able  to  pay. 

We  have  explored  the  data  here  in  Minnesota,  and  we  have  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  about  one-third  of  the  higher  education  ap- 
propriation is  going  to  the  wealthiest  20  percent. 

When  we  consider  further  what  attendance  costs  even  after  aid 
look  like  as  a  proportion  of  family  income,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  current  policy  is  regressive.  Given  that  situation,  we  have 
tried  to  explore  what  an  alternative  policy  would  look  like,  and  m 
Minnesota,  we  have  estimated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  create  a 
redistribution  which  could  generate  as  much  as  $50  million  tor  ad- 
ditional revenues  to  invest  in  quality,  provide  an  additional  $7U 
million  to  help  balance  the  State  budget  and  provide  sufficient  aid 
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reduce  attendance  costs  for  those  with  incomes  under 

$40>(K)0. 

If  we  were  to  apply  this  Minnesota  concept,  sort  of  the  modified 
high  aid/high  tuition  policy,  on  a  national  level,  we  could  be  speak- 
ing about  as  much  as  $5  billion  in  additional  revenues. 

Given  that  virtually  all  Federal  aid  for  higher  education  is  al- 
ready need-based,  the  responsibility  for  establishing  this  type  of 
framework  might  appear  to  fit  squarely  with  State  government, 
but  herein  lies  the  interaction  between  Federal  and  State  policy. 
Financial  need  is  the  difference  between  what  it  costs  to  attend 
and  what  a  family  can  afford  to  pay.  Virtually  all  campuses  in  this 
country  rely  on  the  Congressional  Methodology  to  define  that  abili- 
ty to  pay,  and  hence  the  student's  level  of  need,  and  hence  the 
final  amount  of  financial  aid  they  will  get. 

Many  observers  agree  that  the  Congressional  Methodology  is  an 
overly  complex  formula.  It  is  considered  by  many  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  invasive  and  difficult  form  an  individual  can  fill  out.  It  has 
been  argued  over  the  years  that  the  range  of  factors  the  Congres- 
sional Methodology  considers  are  excessive. 

Of  all  the  concerns,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  formula  penal- 
izes middle-income  families  essentially  by  treating  home  equity  and 
family  savings  as  if  they  were  current  income.  In  effect  the  current 
methodology  acts  as  a  rationing  device,  and  it  limits  assistance  for 
those  earning  above  $45,000  by  expecting  them  to  contribute  a  sig- 
nificantly larger  proportion  of  their  income. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I'm  going  to  just  ask  you  to  keep  rolling 
along  so  we  don't  run  out  of  time  for  questions.  I'm  sorry  to  do  that 
to  you.  I  hate  it  when  people  do  it  to  me. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  understand. 

I'm  thinking  now  how  I  can  sort  of  cut  to  the  chase  on  this,  and 
maybe  1 11  just  conclude  by  trying  to  illustrate  what  we  have  ob- 
served given  the  existing  policy  that  we  have. 

Over  the  decade,  students  who  attend  private  colleges  with 
family  incomes  of  about  $35-$60,000  have  increasingly  crossed  over 
from  the  private  sector  to  the  public  sector.  That  crossover  is  fore- 
most due  to  this  Congressional  Methodology  because  under  this  for- 
niula  they  are  too  wealthy  to  qualify  for  aid,  and  yet  they  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  private  colleges. 

Given  that  the  public  will  subsidize  the  public  education  to  the 
tune  of  about  $4,500,  that  crossover  itself  represents  a  loss  of  about 
$3  billion  nationally  over  the  decade. 

I  will  just  conclude  by  saying  that  we  believe  that  the  situation 
we  are  now  facing  with  the  loan  defaults,  and  the  level  of  attention 
we  see  with  the  loan  defaults  and  trying  to  deal  with  that  problem, 
appears  to  be  a  symptom.  In  many  ways,  it  looks  as  if  we  are  put- 
ting a  disproportionate  effort  into  treating  the  symptom,  and  we 
are  not  really  considering  the  root  of  the  problem.  I  think  that 
problem  is  really  understanding  the  structure  of  the  financing  and 
how  the  resources  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  interact. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 
lT!ie  prepared  staten.tat  of  Mr.  Zucker  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 
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Tntroduction 

Last  year,  State  and  local  governments  appropriated 
$37.8  billion  for  higher  education.    That  is 
approximately  four  times  the  federal  appropriation  for 
higher  education.    In  contrast  with  the  federal 
government,  which  allocates  most  of  itsi  funds  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need,  conservatively  85  percent  of 
state  spending  is  used  to  subsidize  tuition  at  public 
institutions  for  all  students  regardless  of  ability  to 
pay. 

For  the  coming  year,  no  fewer  than  29  states  are 
expected  to  have  budget  deficits  totalling  at  least  $15 
billion.    This  condition  marks  an  emerging  pattern  of 
fiscal  weakness  which  is  due  as  much  to  a  shifting  of 
federal  domestic  policy  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
new  federalism)  as  to  the  fact  that  our  economy  is  now 
in  the  second  quarter  of  an  economic  recession. 

To  help  offset  the  anticipated  decline  in  public 
resources,  more  than  a  dozen  states  have  proposed  major 
tuition  increases  frequently  ranging  from  20  to  50 
percent.    Should  these  adjustments  occur,  they  would 
represent  the  first  real  public  tuition  increases  this 
country  has  seen  in  more  than  a  decade. 

our  current  situation  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
federal  policy  indirectly  shapes  the  financing  of 
higher  education,  with  as  much  if  not  more  impact  than 
through  dir  .::t  appropriation. 

The  prospect  of  declining  public  resources  for  higher 
education  is  inevitable  given  the  competing  demands  of 
healthcare,  environmental  quality,  national  debt, 
industrial  competitiveness,  and  infrastructure,  to  name 
a  few.    The  risk,  however,  goes  beyond  an  erosion  in 
instructional  quality,  serious  as  that  is.  The  risk  is 
that  under  current  policies,  there  will  not  be  equal 
opportunity  to  attend  college,  but  rather,  a  severe 
polarization  in  access  to  higher  education. 
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A8  public  tuitions  are  abuut  to  rise  significantly  across  the 
country,  there  are  only  a  very  few  instances  where  state 
governments  are  considering  corresponding  increases  in  financial 
aid  to  protect  those  least  able  to  pay.    without  such  an 
adjustnent,  lower  income  students  will  inevitably  face  greater 
loan  burdens,  reduced  course  loads,  prolonged  time  to  completion 
or  dropping  out  altogether,  without  an  adjustment  in  financial 
aidi  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  our  nation  will  shift  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  its  public  subsidies  to  those  most  able  to 
pay  because  participation  among  lower  middle  and  lower  income 
students  will  almost  surely  decline. 

This  predicament  underlies  twenty  ynars  of  intermittent  debate 
concerning  tuition  and  financial  aid  policy;    a  debate  from  which 
the  federal  government  has  historically  turned  its  back.  Given 
the  current  fiscal  outlook  for  state  governments,  however,   it  is 
essential  that  the  federal  government  recognize  this  debate,  its 
implications  for  access,  choice  and  quality,  and  the  fiscal 
reality  state  governments  now  face.  Currently  the  Higher 
Education  Act  only  marginally  considers  the  interaction  of  state 
awJ  '»d«ral  resources,  if  a  viable  policy  which  meets  the  future 

-  id  of  our  country  is  to  be  shaped,  this  interaction  and  the 
leverage  of  private  resources  must  be  more  thoughtfully 
considered. 

Current  Pelinv 

Almost  without  exception «  state  governments  have  opted  for  what 
can  be  characterized  as  a  low  tuition/low  aid  policy  ai.  the  basis 
for  ensuring  access  to  post  secondary  education.     There  are 
essentially  two  arguments  for  favoring  this  approach:  l)  higher 
education  is  essentially  an  entitlement  and  should  be  universally 
available  to  all  citizens  at  least  possible  cost;  and  2)  a 
genuine  financial  aid  safety  net  does  not  exist  which  can  ensure 
that  cost  will  not  be  a  barrier  to  attendance  given  increased 
public  tuition. 

The  arguments  against  this  policy  focus  primarily  on  issues  of 
equity  and  efficiency  and  include  the  following  points:  l) 
universally  low  tuition  is  enormously  expensive  and  thus 
compromises  instructional  quality  by  minimizing  the  availability 
of  resources;  2)  it  is  regressive  because  it  provides  subsidies 
in  greater  proportion  to  the  wealthy  who  are  the  most  likely  to 
attend  and  thus  reduces  the  availability  of  resources  to  those 
who  can  least  afford  it;  3)   large  tuition  subsidies  distort 
demand  for  education  and  encourage  casual  or  leisure 
participation  at  the  expense  of  the  "serious**  student;  and  4)  low 
tuition/ low  aid  undermines  choice  and  accountability  in  the 
marketplace  by  tying  the  majority  of  funds  to  the  institution 
rather  than  making  them  portable  with  the  student.  For  those  with 
limited  resources,  price  is  a  primary  determinant  of  which 
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institution  they  wiXl  attend. 

In  Minnesota,  the  debate  concerning  low  tuition/low  aid  policy 
has  intensified  and  there  is  growing  consideration  for  a  shift  in 
state  policy.     In  responsvs;  to  a  $1.2  billion  budget  deficit  and 
for  reasons  of  equity  and  efficiency,  bills  in  both  the  House  and 
the  S«nate  were  introduced  during  the  1991  recession  which  would 
double  public  tuition  and  more  than  triple  financial  aid  to 
protect  those  with  family  incomes  under  $50,000,  Although  reform 
of  this  magnitude  is  unlikely,  these  bills  have  prompted  serious 
exploration  and  intense  debase  regarding  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  such  an  alternative. 

Central  to  Minnesota's  funding  debate  is  the  complexity  of 
administering  a  generous  financial  aid  program  given  the  existing 
structure  of  State  and  federal  support.  After  observing  two  weeks 
of  testimony  on  the  issue  from  students,  faculty,  administrators 
and  legislators  it  is  clear,  that  very  few  people  trust  the 
financial  aid  system.    Very  few  people  can  accept  that  they  would 
qualify  for  aid  under  any  circumstance  or  that  their  grants  would 
be  available  through  completion  before  they  would  turn  into  loans 
or  be  eliminated  altogether.     This  lack  of  faith  overrides  all 
the  rational  arguments  one  can  make  on  grounds  of  equity  or 
efficiency  and  it  is  substantiated  by  the  failure  of  both  State 
and  federal  governments  to  meet  their  financial  aid  commitments 
in  the  past  decade.  In  the  years  ahead  it  is  likely  that  more  and 
more  states  will  confront  this  issue  and  arrive  at  this  same 
conclusion , 

Hpvf  Rational  is  The  Alternative  PolicvZ 

For  over  a  decade  the  Census  Bureau  has  collected  information  on 
participation  in  higher  education  by  family  income.  The  following 
charts  show  the  results  of  the  most  recent  survey.  This 
information  is  compelling  in  its  implications  for  federal  and 
state  fiscal  policy. 

Figure  one  shows  higher  education  participation  rates  by  famil]^ 
income  for  full-time  and  part-time  students  under  25  years  of 
age.  The  data  is  consistent  with  our  expectation  that 
participation  r.^  .nii  v  ch  income.  The  discrepancy  in  participation 
rates  is  signifi-a.it  because  it  shows  how  far  we  still  have  to 
go.     Despite  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students 
completing  high  school,  the  proportion  of  low  income  high  school 
graduates  who  go  on  to  college  has  not  improved,  nor  under 
current  policy  couid  we  as  a  nation  readily  afford  to  send  them, 
and  yet,  it  might  be  even  more  expensive  not  to  send  them.  This 
should  alert  policy  makers  to  the  extent  to  which  current 
policies  have  not  facilitated  access  for  all  income  groups. 

Figure  two  shows  the  distribution  of  college  enrollment  by  family 
income  and  by  type  and  control  of  system.  Consider  first  the  load 
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that  students  of  different  incomes  take.     For  students  under  25 
with  incomes  under  $30,000,  the  proportion  attending  part-time  is 
considerably  greater  than  for  those  attending  full-time. 
Second,  low  income  students  attending  full  or  part-time  are 
concentrated  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  nation's  two  year 
"lower  cost**  systems  suggesting  a  two-tiered  approach  to 
providing  higher  education.  This  clustering  of  students  is  an 
example  of  how  our  society  is  becoming  increasingly  polar i2ed.  In 
Minnesota,  we  recently  compared  higher  education  participation 
rates  by  ethnic  group  for  1980  and  1990.  During  the  decade, 
'^S'^^J^^E*^^^"       non-whites  remained  constant,  but  the  proportion 
of  blacks,  American  indians  and  hispanics  attending  two-year 
public  systems  ne?»riy  doubled  while  it  fell  dramatically  in  the 
public  four-year  systems.  This  should  alert  policy  makers  to  the 
extent  to  which  current  policies  have  not  facilitated  choice. 


Given  the  existing  pattern  of  participation,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  distribution  of  public  subsidies  for  higher 
education  by  family  income,  in  figure  three,  the  first  set  of 
bars  show  the  percent  of  total  public  funds  received  by  Minnesota 
fawilies  of  a  given  income  class.    The  second  set  show  the 
proportion  of  all  households  for  that  income  class.  This  data 
suggests  that  about  a  third  of  all  public  subsidies  go  to  the 
wealthicist  fifth  of  all  households.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
national  distribution  of  public  subsidies  is  skewed  even  further 
to  the  right. 

If  we  consider  the  net  cost  of  attendance  (after  grant  aid)  as  a 
percent  of  family  income  it  becomes  apparent  that  our  system  of 
financing  is  regressive.  Kigure  four  shows  the  net  cost  relative 
to  income  for  students  attending  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
This  chart  illustrates  that  even  in  a  progressive  state  with  a 
comparatively  generous  financial  aid  policy  there  is  great 
disparity  in  attendance  costs  relative  to  ability  to  pay. 

The  fiscal  reality  that  most  states  now  face  coupled  with  our 
structure  of  participation,  make  a  case  for  policy  reform  which 
would  shift  a  larger  proportion  of  funds  for  higher  education  to 
need-based  funding,  in  Minnesota,  we  have  estimated  that  a 
redistribution  would  generate  an  additional  $50  million  in 
revenues  to  invest  in  quality,  an  additional  $70  million  to  help 
balance  the  State  budget  and  sufficient  aid  to  actually  reduce 
the  cost  of  attendance  for  those  with  incomes  under  $40,000. 
Nationally,  this  approach  could  represent  as  much  as  $5  billion 
in  additional  revenue. 

Given  that  virtually  all  federal  aid  for  higher  education  is 
already  need-based,  the  responsibility  for  establishing  this  type 
of  framework  might  appear  to  sit  squarely  with  state  government, 
but  herein  lies  the  interaction  between  federal  and  state  policy. 
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AS  you  are  probably  aware,  financial  need  is  the  difference 
iltieenShat  it  costs  to  attend  (includ  ng  tuition  and  living  and 
miscellaneous  expenses)  and  what  a  family  can  afford  t°  PfV- 
Virtually  all  campuses  in  this  country  rely  on  the  Congressional 
Methodology  to  define  ability  to  pay  and  hence  a  student  s  level 
of  need.  The  Congressional  Methodology  is  an  overly  ^°»Pl« 
formula  considered  by  many  as  the  most  invasive  '""J^dif f icult 
form  an  individual  can  prepare.  It  has  been  argued  over  the  years 
that  the  range  of  factors  CM  considers  are  excessive. 


The  foi-mula  penalizes  middle  income  families  especially  by 
lrl.lVr.n  home  equity  as  if  it  were  current .  income .  In  effect, 


ha 
sma 
subs 


lustrated  in  rigure  iive.   iroini-aiij ,   j-. 

is  chosen  to  be  highly  progressive  about  the  comparatiy 
lallest  portion  of  funds,  while  three-quarters  of  publi 
ibsidies  have  no  test  of  need  whatsoever. 


in  a  very  real  sense,  the  Federal  government  has  defined  the 
financial  aid  safety  net  and  it  has  essentially  decided  that  for 
those  with  incomes  above  $40,000  there  "^^Jy .  ^=  ^^r"^ 
regardless  of  attendance  costs.  As  long  as  this  "schedule 
remains,  state  governments  will  be  unable  to  better  leverage 
their  r4sources  for  higher  education.  Under  Congressional 
Methodology,  low  income  families  qualify  for  state  aid,  middle 
income  families  do  not.  All  they  have  is  the  low  tuition  policy 
of  state  government. 

The  consequence  of  this  policy  is  increasingly  aPPa"nt  when  one 
considers  what  has  happened  to  higher  education  enrollment  in  the 
private  sector.     During  the  past  decade,  a  growing  number  °f 
middle  income  families  unable  to  afford  filing  tuition  at  Private 
colleges  and  "too  wealthy"  to  qualify  for  aid  have  turned  to  the 
DUblic  sector.  While  they  will  not  receive  direct  aid  at  a  public 
institution  either,  they  will  receive  a  hefty  "tuition"  subsidy. 

This  cross-over  from  the  private  to  public  sector  poses  a  l°se- 
iose  situation;  student  choice  of  institution  is  o^i"i"i=hed  and 
s?ate  governments  face  increased  expenditures  to  meet  a  g^wi"^ 
demand  for  public  education.     Under  the  assumption  that  public 
sector  students  attending  four-year  institutions  receive  an 
average  annual  subsidy  of  $4,500  through  reduced  tuition,  the 
cross-over  from  private  to  public  institutions  during  the  past 
decade  has  cost  state  governments  ^""^^'^^"tively  $3  billion. 
Should  this  trend  continue  in  the  1990s,  the  cross-over  is  likely 
to  crowd  out  an  increasing  number  of  lower  income  and  lower 
ability  students  because  of  enrollment  caps  while  we  diminish  the 
utilization  of  an  efficient  private  sector. 
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£.fiIlSll!isioD : 

hh!  ffiiie^  literature  of  higher  education  make  generous  use  of 
lut  =.1k=L-  ^"'^  quality  as  central  objectives.  As 

u^Lr  =^r"=tured,  however,  ther.e  objective;  are 

under  siege.  Unfortunately,  even  with  reform,  it  will  take  a 
?n^^rL?f         5°  ^fr^°P  Pu-^lic  faith  that  income  eligibility 
5k    ^      \    "'"^'"^  '''^^  further  reduced  as  it  has  been  over 

wSv  tffnf^.M  ^  1!^''^'"""'  P^^^  ^""^  continue  to  give 

way  to  inflation,  or  that  federal  support  for  grant  aid  won't 
shift  to  guaranteed  loans,  »      ^  won  t 

recoanftinn^nf^  °^  ^^'^^''^  P"^^'^^  ^'^^  specifically, 

n^^H^uh?oh    °^f9g"g3te  attendance  costs  and  the  proportion  of 

2o  thf  HP,^^Li  '^f^"^^  ^i'^'  f'^^  ""told  damage 

to  the  Idea  that  there  could  ever  be  a  viable  safety  net 
Consider  for  example,  figure  six  which  show^  tne  federal 
contribution  for  all  undergraduate  students  durin.T  the  1980s. 

^Ln°def.,1l^"''^  ^-^^^  °^  ""^^  attention  we  are  now  qiving  to 

n^ohifm  ""^'"'^        treating  the  symptom  not  the 

dlstrfbutln^  5''°''^''^  subsidies  in'combination  are 

distributed.  W,-.  must  consider  \.he  intentions  of  our  policy  and 

voui  aw,r^n^J'^?  the  root.  This  te.stimony  is  intended  to  raise 
youi  awareness  of  that  prospect. 
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Figure  One 

Higher  Education  Participation  Rates  for  Undergraduate  Students 
Under  25,  Attending  Public  Institutions,  By  Family  Income  1989-1990 

^IO%-i  
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Family  Income 


Source:  Census  Bureau.  Current  Population  Survey 
October  Education  Supplement,  1990 
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Figure  Two 

Distribution  of  Undergraduate  Enrollment  At  Public  Institutions 
For  Students  Under  25  Attending  Part-Time,  By  Type  of  System 
and  By  Family  Income,  Academic  Year  1990 
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Distribution  of  Undergraduate  Enrollment  At  Public  Institutions 
For  Students  Under  25  Attending  Full-Time,  By  Type  of  System 
and  By  Family  Income,  Academic  Year  1990 


Family  Income 
Souice  Census  Bureau.  Current  Population  Sujvey 
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Figure  Three 

Distribution  of  Public  Subsidies  to  Minnesota  Resident  Undergraduates 
in  the  Public  Sector  Compared  With  the  Distribution  of  All  Minnesota 
Households  By  Family  Income.  Fiscal  1990 

25% 


ml 


Under  '$10,000  '$20,000  $30,000  $40,000  $50,000  $60,000  $75,000 
SIO.OOO  $19,S99  $29,999  $39,999  $49,999  $59,999  $74,999  and  over 
Family  Income 


Public  Subsidy  {^3  Households 


Source:  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board. 

Report  to  the  1991  Legislature  and  unpublished  data. 
CACI  Sourcebook  of  zipcode  demographics 
Census  Bureau.  Current  Population  Survey, 
October  Education  Supplement.  1990 


The  above  chart  is  an  estimate  derived  from  national  census  data 
on  higher  education  participation  by  family  income,  credit  load  at-.d 
control  of  svstem.,  and  State  data  on  income  distributions  and 
spending  for  instruction  and  financial  aid  per  fye  student. 
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Figure  Four 

Net  Cost  of  Attendance  As  A  Percent  of  Family  Incon^e  Under  Current 
State  Policy  For  Students  Attending  The  University  of  Minnesota 
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Source:  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board 
Unpublished  Data  on  FInanclai  Aid  Recipients  for 
Fiscai  1990 
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Figure  Five 

Expected  Family  Contribution  Under 
Congressional  Methodology,  Fiscal  1990 


Parental  Income 


Under  CongreMlonal  M«thodolo^ 
the  federal  government  effectively 
Imposes  three  contribution  rate$  with 
Income  thretholds  of  under  $25,000, 
$25,000^,000,  and  above  $45,000. 
TOs  etructure  aeverf/  limtte  the  avalLbility 
of  financial  aid  to  middle  Income  families 
by  requiring  thoee  earning  $45,000  or  more 
to  contribute  a  significantly  larger  ehare 
of  their  net  Income  before  they  can 
demonstrate  financial  need. 


Source:  University  of  Minnesota,  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Aid.  1990 
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Fiqure  Six 

Federal  Grant  Aid  To  Undergraduates 
As  A  Percent  of  Attendance  Costs 
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Includes  Pell,  SEOG  &  SSIG 


Source:  Trends  In  Student  Aid:  1980  to  1990,  The  College  Board 
US  Department  of  Education,  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics,  1990 
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Indan  Education  in  Minnesota 

By  David  Bcauliru 


merican  Indians  tre  the 
second  largest  minority  group  in  the  slate  of  Minnesota  (35346 
persons, .  cording  lo  the  1980  census).  The  six  rescmtions  that 
comprise  the  Minnesota  ChippeNX-a  Tribe,  the  Red  Lake  Btivl  of 
Chippewa  Indians,  and  the  four  Sioux  communities  in  the  western 
part  of  the  str'e  are  a  significant  political  presence  in  Minrwsou. 
Iniennsof  coUege  attendance,  howvcr.  the  percentage  of  Anwkxw 
Indians  in  higher  education  lags  behind  their  repitsenution  in  the 
state's  copulation. 
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tn  this  map  ihommg  thi  utti  s  fix  Qhippt- 
wfl  Jniiior  rt\fr\at\ons  and  fou^  Sioux 

Tht  Nluinnou  State  DepAnment  of 
Educa:ion  his  i  iipcciaJ  Inditn  Education 
Sectton  thai  tddnon  the  nccdi  and  con- 
oems  of  the  ladkn  populatiOQ,  and  h 
provides  a  conpftKcniht  m  of  pro- 
pWTu  thai  span  pmk  ichool  to  coOtft. 
MbuMfcia  rtprcmu  i  fbr  the  iB> 
voNement  of  w  fovfmmiiic  in  Amri- 
can  Indian  educttlofl.  Such  invoKtmcnt. 
whkh  rtpracfHi  a  ddlJnGt  concon  to 
meet  the  unique  and  ipadat  cducnional 
necd«  of  Anwrlcan  Indians,  ii  ivt  or 
\«ry  Umited  amoni  Mtc  fovtnumnts. 
Whti  foDows  ii  a  thumbnail  tl^ctch  of 
suoce^ful  .<iace«1de  acttvttics  and  pro- 
ir*ms.  and  the  chaflenfi  th<  wA  ut. 

DAVID  BEAL'UtV,  mtmbit  ^/tht  Mtrt' 
<i  i'  Vc7(Ot  of  tht  VMeWffl 


PramotiBf  TVibtl  Control 

SsK*  :he  1950k.  NfinnesOtA  has  dfvel 
oped  a  number  of  Indian  educaiton 
pint  propvni  ai  aO  Ir^ets  For  the  tnoB 
pan.  ihrte  oue  procrvns  ha^e  vr.cnJed 
cdfttnt  federal'inbai  {o^^rnment  tU 
fons  by  cnhancini  their  pur^oKj 
throuih  addiiiona}  app^op^iAllo^^  And 
oocnplrmenLary  proframnwic  acTi%iUej. 
These  efforts  feature  ver>  close  tn^ 
fovfrnment  and  Indian  eo-nmuntty  in* 
Nohwment  in  deselopmit  &nd  utiplemenN 
iniaBacTlvitics, 

At  the  ekTTKnitry  and  wcondiry 
cb,  that  are  differences  in  koiemic 
achievement  bct^^ven  th0!«  Indian  nu- 
denu  on  rcienaiioiu  ind  those  in  urban 
communities,  The  annual  withdrawii 
nee  ftom  public  schools  for  Lnd.an  siu< 
dents  in  ref«f%'uton  areAS  ts  8  percent. 
AiOMUfh  h  is  hither  than  the  saie  am. 
aie.  it  si|ruflcantt>  levs  than  '^e  raie 
in  urban  areas.  A  ccmriU  ftA!/o\:  ^or  thit 
difference  :s  '^^i*  r^.i  vr^.-^.'^..T* 
re>or^a!M?r.s    *'3\c        -  -t-i^v 


coniroOed  schools  for  their  memben  vtd 
ha>t  dny>fl  jtudenu  from  many  sUte 
public  schoob  ^^'ithin  their  retioAS.  In- 
dian parents  and  studems  ihui  htvc 
many  i|nifV:ant  and  varied  options  for 
education. 

The  effect  of  ineaninifu!  choices  and 
iransfen  betMreen  tribal  and  public 
schools  hAs  been  unprQ\td  rr.ention  and 
achievement  over  time,  while  also  im* 
proving  the  cveraO  quality  of  «}uea- 
tJonal  experiences  for  Indians  in  both 
cypes  of  schvXJl  setting.  Tribal  schoob 
provide  a  moce'  for  (he  de^'e)oplnent  of 
educaiionai  pronrams  and  $e^)ces  for 
Indian  ie«men.  Public  Khools  and  tnbai 
KhooU  have  significani  opportunities  to 
share  infornuulon  and  discus*  i>e  gener* 
al  improvement  of  public  education  for 
AmefKin  In^Uans. 

Ifi  fener^],  public  Khools  inadequate^ 
Yjf  pttpaie  Indian  students  for  poamc* 
ondary  educAtion  The  dropout  me  is 
very  hiih  For  e>ery  IQQ  Lndian  jnidentl 
who  enter  9th  staie^^^e.  "^l  ^ 
become  scniun  and  5S  wiU  gnduaie.  In 
urban  «reaj.  the  ^tihdra^^ai  rale  from 
high  school  each  yvu  is  33  pcTccai.  In 
Minnesota,  one  fourth  of  all  Anwnoan 
Indians  and  cne>third  of  AmerKafi  ln« 
vi.an  bo>^  are  in  special  education  cue- 
johes  AS  ^ith  dropOui  raief.  the  ngur« 
for  tpecul  educaiion  ut  s\pvifieantly 
higher  in  urban  arcus.  A  larste  na'nber  of 
students  >*ho  do  remi.n  -j^  public  high 
schools  10  thc:r  i>eruur  >e.v^  do  not  pud 
uAic  For  those  v^ho  do.  thev  prepara* 
uon  for  pcstseconrfarv  educaiwn  i\  often 
in.ideqvAle 

Preparing  Letmert 

One  effon  to  directly  jnprove  ihe  edu« 
cailonal  experiences  of  Indians  u\  sure 
pubbe  Khools  is  Minneaoia's  Indian 
Post*Second«/y  Preparation  Prognm. 
The  progrun's  broad  purpose  is  to  keep 
Indian  itudenti  n  KhocI  until  they  pad- 
uaie,  to  better  prep>are  them  for  posuee* 
ondary  education,  and  to  provide  thctn 
wttn  a  scnM  of  how  %trious  kinds  of 
poftsecondary  training  relait  to  carver 
op^ns. 

There  are  appronnuiely  26  school  dis- 
iricu  within  the  fiaie  offeruig  juch  pro- 
gnms.  which  are  focused  on  ending  the 
social  and  cultuttJ  IsoUtion  of  Indian 
«udenl!  :fl  whcol  i«ttfi?$  They  pro\Sde 
fo'TT.il  0'  !j  dran  Mudent 
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Tmi  iNNOVATivf  Ideas  4^  ^tfnoACnts  or  Tnt «c  State  Phoorams 

Ani  Models  for  TvH^jjErtNTjo**  6f  Indian  Students 
IN  PosTifcoNDARv  Institutions  as  Well  as  Sicondary  SchOOuS 


for  Indian  nudenif.  provide  tuiortil  j 

tisstancc,  ind  tnoounit  svdents  to  ex-  i 

plort  tnd  diKuts  ontr  and  poftNcond-  I 

vy  opCiOAS.  ThcK  Undi  of  actKitki  en  ' 

hince  tht  opportuiutiM  for  rtcocnjtion,  | 
taidmhlp.  friendship.  meMinifd  md 
(tkvut  AuisuAcc.  ind  i  po^tivt,  for* 

«vd-^kint  KtVM  of  the  hitute  for  In-  j 

tt  chanfing  anJtudcs  wd  nwvttions.  are  ! 
imfMnant  objaetives  in  their  own  rt|hi.  j 
TVv  an  euentlal  to  KWainini  the  en*  ! 
roQmeni  and  enhtn<in|  the  Khievtment  j 
of  Indian  imdents.  j 
The  InnovatiNT  idcai  and  apprOAChci  i 
of  (heM  projects  are  models  for  the  re> 
i»niton  of  Indian  students  in  postsecond*  | 
I  ar>  insrtutions.  as  wt9  ai  Mcondary  | 
vhoob.  PosL<«oondary  schcoU  should 
he  informed  about  thew  protnms  and 
develop  direct  relationships  with  pto- 
pvn  dirtcton  and  their  students  > 

FtnAiKtal  Aid.  ScbolMiUpft 

The  cocncntone  of  Mjnnctou  effons 
w  tndlin  high?  adtieation  is  the  Mtauie- 
sou  Suie  Indian  Scholinhip  Proptsi. 
The  propiffl  provida  ftnanoal  anb- 
unoe  to  American  IndiiAt  who  irt  t«i- 
detiu  of  the  lUte  and  *t»  art  acocpud 
for  evoUincnt  hi  poMMondaiy  iniUtu- 
bors.  The  prorm  is  oMd-baied  lad 
pro  -M  atfbtanct  to  Anttkm  Indian 
Kude&U  who  h«vi  flniDciil  Aaedt  after 
other  MHirCM  of  aid  an  appttad  to  the 
Kudtot's  oott  of  tdumkiQ. 

T>ie  Indian  Education  Section  of  tha 
MiniMaota  Depntmt  of  Education 
maintains  a  office  in  fiemidii  to  im- 
pkmem  ihii  propwn.  tt  coopcraiM  pri- 
marfiy  wHb  the  TilM  Scfao'anhip  Pro- 
pares  of  the  Mkmaou  Chippewa  Tribe 
and  (he  Red  Uke  Band  of  Chippewt  Ia* 
dian*.  The  KMe  pcorvn  cvircmly  con- 
tributK  60  percent  of  the  unmet  financial 


need,  and  tn'ba)  lovcmment  protrams 
provide  40  percent  for  stvdenis  who  ait 
eUflbk  tot  both  progrm. 

Begun  in  I9S5  by  the  naie  legisUiure, 
the  pfOBim's  de%<V3pment  ptnOels  the 
remarkable  and  sudden  expansion  of  the 
number  of  Amerierii  Indians  going  into 
pcfisceoftdary  eduoiion  in  Minnesota. 
Its  inhial  appropnriion  «as  (5,000,  and 
the  prO0vn  asnsitd  10  of  the  22  Ameri- 
can Indian  studensi  aitending  some  form 
of  poiuecondaiN'  tfutitution  m  the  paie. 
In  1919.  the  proffwn  had  in  appropria 


frotn  Minnesota's  postsecondary  Insihu- 
tions  for  lack  of  financial  aaistance. 
Because  of  their  ar  imd  other  ch«;«etcr. 
isUcs.  then  ittidtnts  arv  not  Uieety  to  try 
again.  Poftsecondary  instttuUont  must 
become  more  awaiv  of  and  semitive  to 
the  many  unique  aipecu  Of  Indim  stu* 
dent  enrollment. 

The  typicel  Indian  student  in  posiscc- 
ondary  education  in  Minnesou  is  in  his 
or  her  mid-JOi.  U  more  likely  to  be  fe- 
male with  children,  and  b  mo(t  bkety  to 
haN-c  a  GED  (GenenI  Education  Dlpk>. 


tion  of  SI. 6  miaicn  and  received  requoii  i  ma).  About  25  percent  of  aD  sjudenu  are  . 
for  nnancial  assistance  fiom  o>tr  2.300  >  on  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  wkh  Depend,  j 
American  Indwi  studenu  eiuolied  in  '  ent  ChiMrtn).  >fc'hen  one  conaders  the 
Minnesou  poflVKondary  inrttiutiow        paih  thai  has  led  these  «udems  to  pos>  ] 

Throughout  \M  hiwor^  of  the  pr>  '  secondary  education,  as  wtU  as  the  ob- 
pam,  approxlmatelv  6.W  Amerw  tn*    staclcs  they  face,  it    apparent  that  1;^' 
dians  asttsted  b>  (he  program  haNf  grad-  I  dian  students  in  po»ccor>dar>'  educa 
uaied.  Se^^nly  percent  of  these  students  !  lional  inniwiions  have  many  strengths.  '• 
have  competed  ihetr  poitKcondar>  «du-    but  that  they  also  have  unique  needs.  j 

Indian  st^uient  financial  needs  ire  not  , 
t>pical  of  the  average  portsecondary  stu- 


cation  peofrvns  within  ihc  last  10  yean. 
Since  1970.  94  percent  of  students  assist* 
ad  have  completed  their  protnms.  The 
current  esiimKe  b  that  23  percmt  of  aO 
MinnaKXa  Indians,  aged  25  to  U  yean, 
hive  had  som?  coDege-kve)  education. 


i  dent.  Penonal  and  family  resources  art  ; 
'  often  very  ttmhed.  Students  may  find 
!  thai  they  are  expectod  to  proNlde  for 
other  family  memben  or  to  meet  emer- 
'  geiKtes  tVom  their  own  limited  te«oarca. 
^  Thb  often  causes  a  student  to  interrupt  j 
Fbmci^      Theit  b  in  overwhelm-  '  an  academic  career  for  extet»dad  periods  i 


ing  need  to  iiKretsc  the  amount  and  va- 
riety of  flmdal  astigtaiKt  I'or  Indian 
students.  The  Nfinncsou  Indian  Scholar* 
ship  Pforwi  U  ?K>i  adequately  funded. 
Since  the  l»M?  acadetnic  yew.  about 
250  students  a  year,  mosly  rvtt-ttme  stu* 
dems.  oou^  not  be  aaisied.  Because  the 
propvn  provides  for  thr  minet  flnan* 
cial  need  of  w  Indian  itudent  after  all 
soum  of  aid  have  been  apptted.  a  sig- 
nineant  number'  of  then  sJudents  bav« 
been  unable  to  go  on  to  coBete.  OurlnK 
the  I9f9-90  academic  >w.  about  750 
Indian  students  have  been  tun>ed  away 


of  time,  nnancial  aid  advisint  must  be. 
come  more  attuned  to  unique  definitions  I 
of  need  and  provide  a  mechuiism  scnil.  1 
tive  to  Indian  students*  ctrcumitanees.  | 
Acaimk  prtpvaticn,  Because  of 
these  often  unusual  ctrcumstanees,  aca-  { 
demtcinsiituiions  have  had  to  address  the  I 
gincral  fawe  >f  the  acadetnk  prepar«ion 
of  lni^v.n  students  who  seek  admisDOn  to 
poftsioondary  educatiot).  They  have  had  I 
to  redeftoi  entry  requiitraenu  and  to  de«  j 
velop  irintfer  propams  with  other  po«.  | 
lecondary  educational  ty>>ems.  ;uGh  as  | 
tr^e  schools,  and  encourage  stu>icnts  to  | 
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irajufer-  Tlicre  vt  some  tmpciUAt  cav^- 
au  about  such  ipproachct.  howtvtr.  Ad* 
mitsMti  m)Uir«menu  and  uadiiNis  must 
noi  on}y  refkct  Ow  muooti  and  piuposa 
of  postKcondary  educational  inMitu- 
Uoru.  They  mux  aiw  be  capabte  of  adc- 
quatdy  measvxi&s  UK  potential  for  Ru- 
dcnt  Mcceti.  Tht  rettiDot  on  fomulM 
thai  incKidc  tes  n>i«a  aad  hi|h  shoot 
rank  uv  likcty  (o  tlMnKc  mioy  qu&&> 
fled  Indian  stxidtnu.  For  csunpit,  sonw 
years  afo  the  Univa^  of  Oimia— 
QiieatD  adoptad  a  "Sakctivt  Indcsi" 
thai  produced  a  mre  usad  to  RMvure  the 
potenilaJ  fuoooi  of  midtnti  and.  thct- 
fOft.  a  cricerioo  for  adnfayoo.  AO  40 
Amcncan  Indiaa  xudents  who  «nt  then 
nuoQtd  at  (he  UnKcniiy  would  not  have 
been  adm^ted  under  the  index,  aMtoufh 
(hey  were  maklQi  saiisftetofy  pt^trcti 
and  xhievemeTK  accordini  to  UnKmity 
5tAndi*df  ^cr  Uber&l  jts  coOefe  students. 
A .  ,wv  r. ^-  J  >i  Je.nt  support  Kfv. 


ioes  need  to  be  ieTuiii>«  lo  the  difference 
between  acKlemic  skiUs  and  prepamiofi 
and  the  unique  Icvnint  styles  and  needs 
of  Indian  itudenu  in  h«|^  education 
KttlDii.  Social  lad  euhural  difTetences 
amoni  studccii  arc  observed  by  dlfrer< 
eooes  in  the  styk  and  manner  of  how  a 
Kudcst  ts  btvoM  in  vutructional  and 
toanitai  acUviiics.  Student  scrvkM  have 
ipeciftl  chASenfM  (o  see  that  diflteitnea 
to  ityie  and/or  perfomuDCti  do  no(  t«- 
nact  ncgativtly  00  a  student's  M  of 
ikS  md  preptTHion.  If  Indian  tfudenis, 
for  fatttancei  art  noc  pvticutarty  verb«Dy 
outfoing.  thcfr  sdenoe  does  not  impty 
th«  they  ut  unpivpaied.  The  eha&eii|e 
ii  to  htip  «udcDu  seek  effectKe  strMe- 
forkvnlni. 
CounMtifti  md  ^dvHtmenr.  Indian 
imdcnti  have  unique  tcsouroes  and  op- 
pOftunhM  for  po«MCond4nr  education 
at  ail  levels.  Fedenl.  staiei  and  tribal 
fo^tmmcnis  provide  financial  3"^ 


KhoUrthip*.  and  there  are  soenl  spe- ! 
cial  schoUnhip  funds  ffom  private 
Murco.  Craduve  Khools  tiyini  to  re< 
cruK  ailnority  audcnu  offer  fbanelal 
support,  azid  the  federal  fovemmeot  of- 
fen  •  speetal  profrtni  of  Indiin  Edtiet^ 
tion  FeDowshlpi  under  (he  Indian  Edu* 
cation  Act.  For  xudenu  who  have  Kru|< 
|{ad  to  fct  (hroush  hlih  school  or  who 
hive  withdrawn  and  competed  much 
later  with  a  GEO.  the  procpect  of  ooDefc 
may  be  dauntini.  For  thote  who  art  noc 
in  school,  fcttini  icc«ss  lo  'nfoimttiOn 
and  food  coumeting  may  be  diffkuh. 
Student  services  pmoonel  shouki  be  pv* 
tloilarty  ceocemed  tbout  providiRf  In- 
dian nudenis  whh  tn/omvuioR  ibout  the 
oppoftunhies  avaSiblc  to  them.  The  In- 
dian Education  Section  of  SllnnetoU's 
Suze  Department  of  Education,  throuih 
hs  field  office  in  BemUji  and  Kt  work 
with  thbtl  fovenunents.  b  infomva> 
lioml  fMource  that  people  can  readSy 
kientify. 

WKhin  (he  Ust  J5  >w»,  the  viriety  of 
occupatioos  and  professions  availabte  to 
Indian  pcopte  has  expand^  s^iniflctm- 
ty.  However,  numbeit  of  Indian  ttudeou 
ait  simply  not  a^art  of  the  diverdty  i0- 
\^hvd.  aor  are  (hey  aware  on  a  fint* 
hand  baas  of  the  kinds  of  expcrterKes 
these  Indian  peopk  have  had  In  order  to 
enter  pfofe^oons. 

Tribal  go\envneiii5  and  Indian  Offin 
oations  provide  unique  career  and  work 
opponuAitie.  Often  the  destfe  to  serve 
one's  community  is  an  important  moti- 
vation  for  an  IiKlian  ^mdeat  (o  Mk  a  t 
college  de|Ke  Ho*eNer.  (he  requw-  I 
menti  for  a  degree  do  not  a;wa)5  sacm  j 
releMn(  to  the  student's  career  |oal,  or 
(he  community's  need  for  protepoaal 
expertiw.  Lnnkutions  need  to  oonaider 
the  development  of  cunfcvJa  to  Additsi 
istues  for  Indian  tribes  and  oommunUa. 
The  career  eountfiiss  oootponent  of 
Minnesou's  prorvnt  for  Indka  ou- 
dents  in  hl|h  school  addieiacs  ibi  isue 
of  preparifil  then  to  understand  the  d^ 
mands  of  college  and  the  ranfe  of  career 
optkms  available  tu  them. 

Tbc  Ktyi  to  SucM 

the  state  of  Minnesou  has  developid 
a  diitinei  ippro«h  to  postsacoodary 
educaiion  for  Indians.  Acadetntc  iniiku* 
ttons  all  too  often  auume  that  a  gnerai' 
ized  approach  lo  rNrjiJment,  counsel- 
ui|.  and  iupror  '\  J         fcr  ill  nu* 
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noriiy  ttudents.  bui  such  is  not  ihe  case, 
fhe  Minnesota  Stue  tcfisUiuR  hu  en- 
wed  an  Indian  Higher  Eduction  Act 
eniJiled  "The  l*niq«  \'e«di  and  AbiU- 
(i«  of  Amrrican  Indians  in  Po$t'Secon>l 
vy  Edu«lion"  W.S.  135A.12).  U  f«. 
qulm  ih&i  the  boa/d  of  each  public  pon* 
second ar>'  education  uistitutton  establish 
an  Indian  advisor)  commiuee  if  10  or 
more  full>t(me  AJDencan  Indian  nudtnu 
reqiicfi  it  The  comiTunec  mim  be  enab- 
lifhed  in  consultation  >Anh  mbaily  dest|> 
nated  repref«niatlve$  and  u  charfeed  to 
make  recomn^ndMions  rt(afdin8  in* 
dnictionM  profrvns  and  QUdeni  vrv. 
ic«  itt  m«t  ihc  utu<ju<  needs  of  Anwn. 
can  Indi.vu 

A  Audeni  >*'ho  is  proOcicni  in  an 
American  bdian  Ungvafe  ha»  the  oi> 
ponunit>  lo  be  auesied,  placed,  or  |iven 
credit  for  thai  lanrJ><e  ^^^"^  on  the  same 
bass  as  for  any  lanfuai*  other  than 
EngHsh.  A  venion  of  the  eminence  cre- 
dential for  pon!«oot)dary  teaching  has 
been  established  for  American  Indian  in 
dividual^  «ho  undenund  and  have  dem- 
onstrated knowledge  of  Amencan  Indian 
Unfuafe.  Mnory.  or  cuhuir.  Such  indi- 
viduals wt  recopiiied  as  compctetit  to 
provide  juamction  m  tho«  fWds. 

A  ver>-  izgnificant  requIraiKnt  Tor  the 
hiHns  of  individuate  to  Mfve  in  advising 
and  oounseUng  n  lei  haa  been  devtk^^ed. 
Quali/kations  to  provide  non-lnstruc- 
tiona)  Kudeni  services  ai  postscoonduy 
institutions  where  American  Indian 
'  people  attend  mvn  take  into  corvsidera* 
(•on  knov^-ledge  and  understanding  of 
American  Indian  tanguagc.  history,  and 
culture. 

The  Higher  Education  Coordinaitof 
Board,  which  coordinate*  higher  educa- 
tion planning  in  the  stale,  b  rtquiied  to 
contuh  with  tribaDy  dttignated  rtpre* 
sentativei  when  It  conducts  studies,  per- 


forms e^■aIuaIiOns.  re\vws  program.^, 
and  maket  recorrvnenditions  '.hat  &ffev.t 
American  Indian  people  The  Viinncsota 
Indian  SchoUnhip  Tonimitief ,  'ormerly 
Advisor)'  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, was  {G^en  ur\lque  fiaius  as  a  state 
cotnmitiee.  Its  rcspon:'bib!>e<  were  ex- 
panded to  include  irpcr^tn;  tn  the  legns- 
Luure  throu^/i  the  Six*  Beard  on  the 
suius  of  acadeiruc  programs  a.')d  student 
services  for  Americ-aj)  Indian.^  m  postsec* 
ondaTN-  innitutiOM  thai  enfoU  j<dpientn 
of  American  Indisan  xholanhiw. 

Indian  (cache;  trauung  and  the  hinng 
and  retention  of  Indian  teachers  have 
also  become  a  focui  of  the  NUnnesoia 
Sute  Legislaiurc.  School  dutnct^  m 
*hich  there  AJt  at  Ita^i  !0  .American  In- 
dian children  are  no*  ^equved  to  ac- 
Ti\tly  recruit  teacher  applicants  who  are 
American  Indian.  School  d:stnc:s  A:e 
allowed  to  leiam  an  American  Indian 
on  probationary  status  or  with  le&s  ^e- 
nionty  in  order  to  ui;r?ase  ih«  number 
of  Indian  teachers. 

The  State  Board,  ^-iih  the  advice  of 
the  Minnesota  Indian  Scholarship  Cotn- 
iTvtiee.  tt  requiied  to  develop  a  scholai- 
»hip  program  to  help  Amencan  Indians 
become  teachert  During  the  I9W  fiscal 
year,  the  legislature  required  S90.000  of 
the  Minnesota  Indian  Scholarship  ap- 
propriation to  be  reserved  for  scholar- 
ships to  students  cnroDed  in  teacher 
preparation  proframs-  A  ffvii  program 
for  Indian  teacher  training  for  the  Du 


■ar- 


dent loans  would  be  forgiven  if  the  flu. 
dent  actually  became  a  teacher  The  ^ 
teacher  preparation  program  grants  re-  ; 
I  quire  a  joint  application  between  a  , 
'  tecsher  training  institution  and  a  school  ! 
:  district  with  sitzufkart  Indian  student  | 
I  enrollment.  It  is  hoped  lhal  the  overtU  ; 
I  purposes  of  these  institutions  wiU  thuv  I 
I  be  more  dlrealy  focused  on  Indian  edu-  < 
'  cation  issuer  and  needs  in  an  area  where  ' 
'  It  is  likely  to  have  an  immediate  impatn.  | 
Amencan   Indian  involvement  in  i 
post5<condar>  education  is  rerftvkablv  ' 
recent.  Experience  indicates  that  Ameri-  ] 
;  can  Indians  have  unique  and  special  j 

need}  that  higher  education  institutions 
'  inufl  Identify  and  to  which  they  must  re-  , 
;  spond.  A5   the  case  in  Minnesota,  state 
'  government  can  have  an  important  role  j 
:  m    facilitating  existing   federal/tribal  ■ 
government  cfforis  by  providing  finan- 
>rial  as5U(tance  In  providuig  financial 
aid.  a  state  go  emment  also  has  a  more 
direct  interest  ^  assisting  public  schools 
to  better  prep  «  Indian  fludents  for 
higher  educatic  i  and  to  evalutle  the  ef- 
.  fecTJveneu  of  academic  programs  and 
]  student  services  for  Anverlcan  Indians. 
'  tn  all  lis  programmatic  and  fbancial  ef*  i 
I  forts  for  Indians,  the  rate  of  Minnesota  j 
hu  required  a  formal,  structured  in-  I 
voKemen-  of  tribal  goverrutient  and  In-  \ 
dian  comnunitie*  in  the  planning,  de* 
vetoping,  and  implementing  of  pro- 
grams. This  care  and  diligence  on  the 
part  of  Minnesota  state  goveremecit 


I  cuni 


luth  pubbe  Khools  and  the  University  1  comes  fVom  the  formal  rtcofnkion  in 
of  Minnesota-Duluth  *a5  created.  This  '  the  Indian  Hi|her  Education  statute,  of 
program  was  expanded  in  19I9-90  to  j  the  "unique  acadetrJc  and  cuhurally  re-  ; 
include  two  additional  sites  the  Red    latcd  •ducational  needs  of  Amencan  In-  j 
Lake  Re4er\ailon  and  Beirydji  State   diani."  It  also  comes  from  MifLiesota's  i 
Unlvershy.  and  the  White  Eanh  Reser-    recognition  of  the  poliikaJ  and  le^  . 
vaiion  and  Moorhead  State  Uiuversity.  1  itatusof  tribal  government  and  the  need 
The  program  was  also  convened  to  a  ^  for  effective  federal,  tribal,  and  stue 
loan  forgivcncis  program,  where  stu-    inter-govefTtmental  cooperation. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Dr.  Belcher,  I  don't  know  whether  you  men- 
tioned this  in  your  testimony,  and  if  you  did,  I  missed  it,  but  what 
is  your  best  guess  about  the  number  of  hours— and  Dr.  Barrozo 
talked  about  this  at  Metropolitan  State— the  number  of  hours  a 
student  works  here  off-campus,  or  on-campus. 

Ms.  Belcher.  Our  part-time  students  are  working  on  the  average 
I  would  say  about  25-30  hours,  almost  full-time,  and  some  of  them 
are  working  full-time. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Why  don't  we  get  a  show  of  hands  from  the 
students  who  are  here  right  now?  Would  you  say  on  the  average 
you're  working  outside  of  school  25  hours  a  week — more?  Some  are 
saying  40,  30,  25,  20. 

Ms.  Belcher.  Yes,  some  are  working  full-time,  quite  a  few. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Let  me  try  to  break  the  questions  up  into 
two  different  frameworks.  First,  I  think  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  what 
you  said.  Dr.  Barrozo,  and  ask  both  you  and  Dr.  Belcher— one  of 
the  things  that  both  of  you  have  talked  about,  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way  but  I  think  it  is  the  same  central  point,  is  that  the  non- 
traditional  students  have  become  the  traditional  students  in  many 
ways  in  this  country— and  that's  just  a  way  of  making  the  point. 
And  Dr.  Barrozo,  you  talked  about  a  new  paradigm,  and  we  really 
have  got  to  understand  this. 

Just  at  the  level  of  desirability— and  Dr.  Belcher  gave  me,  I 
think,  some  very  specific  points  that  we  can  translate  into  some 
legislative  initiatives— at  the  level  of  desirability  given  this  new 
paradigm,  what  direction  do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  going  in  now 
as  we  go  through  hearings  and  really  rewrite  legislation  as  we  re- 
authorize the  Higher  Education  Act?  What  would  be  your  prior- 
ities? This  is  really  a  question  for  all  of  you,  but  starting  with  the 
two  of  you. 

Mr.  Barrozo.  Let  me  begin  by  saying— and  I  should  have  said 
this  earlier,  and  intended  to— that  the  realism  part  of  all  of  our 
thinking  about  this  is  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  appropriation.  That  is  \vhy  I  spoke  initially  about  the  55,000 
students  in  the  State  university  system,  most  of  whom  are  more 
traditional  age,  and  believing  that  we  ought  not  to  be  looking  at 
those  funds  as  somehow  now  being  shifted  entirely  to  the  nontradi- 
tional  students. 

That  is  why  I  also  put  it  in  the  context  of  the  future,  and  in  the 
larger  context  of  the  global  economy,  because  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gress will  need  to  come  to  a  fuller  realization  that  meeting  the  pro- 
fessional work  needs  of  the  work  force  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
United  States  and  its  place  in  the  global  economy. 

So  I  would  make  that  not  immediate  priority. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  I  can  say  a  little  more  specifically 
that  are  connected  with  what  Dr.  Belcher  said.  People  who  do  work 
largely  full-time  and  pay^  for  their  education  are  part-time  in  part 
because  even  when  they  are  working  full-time  they  have  a  lot  of 
different  kinds  of  claims  against  that  income— they  have  families 
to  support.  And  having  a  large  number  of  claims  against  that 
income,  they  are  forced  to  be  part-time  as  it  were  and  stopping  out 
a  lot.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  here  every  quarter;  they  are 
here  for  a  quarter,  and  they  disappear  for  two  quarters.  Well, 
that's  not  because  they  lost  interest,  or  because  they  don't  have  the 
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need  for  that  further  higher  education,  but  rather  that  they  simply 
can't  afford  it,  and  they  have  to  kind  of  spread  it  out.  So  that  is 
what  partly  has  created  the  large  part-time  nontraditional  group. 
And  among  thooe  costs  are,  for  example,  day  care.  That  is  why  1 
wanted  to  put  in  a  little  plug  for  that,  also.  I  think  that  should  be  a 
serious  part  of  your  consideration  in  looking  at  this. 

But  then  again,  finally  and  more  concretely,  is  the  situation  with 
the  Pell  grants  and  the  Stafford  loans,  their  restriction  to  people 
carrying  a  full-time  load  or  very  nearly  a  full-time  load  does  not 
provide  for  the  access  and  opportunity  that  this  other  population 
certainly  needs,  and  increasingly  the  United  States  must  recognize 

*^Senator  Wellstone.  It  is  sort  of  interesting,  if  I  understand  your 
line  of  argument—that  all  too  often  students,  given  the  financial 
circumstances  of  their  lives,  have  no  otlier  choice  but  to  take  less 
than  six  credits,  which  in  turn  only  makes  matters  worse  because 
they  are  no  longer  eligible  for  some  of  the  grant  programs;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Barrozo.  That's  right.  ^  .  ^  oo    <•  ui- 

Senator  Wellstone.  That's  an  interesting  Catch-22  of  public 
policy 

Ms.  Belcher.  I  think  that  is  a  really  important  point  because 
many  times  when  we  hear  our  legislators  speaking  bout  what  we 
need  to  do  in  education,  one  point  is  let's  get  these  students  in 
school  and  get  them  through,  finished,  do  a  quality  job,  and  get 
them  out.  But  that  is  almost  impossible,  as  you  can  see,  because  ot 

their  need  to  work.  ^   j  x-  i 

I  really  support  the  idea  and  using  that  idea  that  nontraditional 
is  more  traditional  than  we  had  thought.  It  is  the  traditional  stu- 
dent, in  at  least  most  of  the  urban  areas  if  not  the  other  areas.  If 
just  that  attitude  were  there,  then  I  think  the  legislation  would  be 

a  lot  different.  ,  ^.     i.  u  • 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  m  going  to  ask  a  specific  question  to  Brian, 
and  then  I  want  to  ask  one  final  question  to  all  of  you. 

As  I  understand  your  argument— and  it  is  a  long  story,  and  we 
could  have  a  long  discussion  about  it— but  part  of  what  you  are 
talking  about  is  that  the  lower  tuition  costs  as  you  see  it  really  are 
a  subsidy,  but  the  problem  is  that  once  you  make  that  argument 
and  try  to  move  forward  in  public  policy— you  have  found  from 
tracking  the  debate  at  the  legi.olature  much  less  probably  what 
you'd  find  in  cafes— vliat  people  might  agree  with  you  but  then 
they  don't  have  any  faith  whatsoever  that  there  will  be  a  safety 
net,  and  therefore  they  think  it  will  end  up  just  inflicting  more  of  a 
squeeze  on  them;  is  that  right? 
NIr  Zucker  Yes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  So  that  is  part  of  the  issue,  and  of  coirrse, 
that  has  to  do  with  what  the  Federal  role  would  be  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral aid  and  whether  not  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  it  would  fill  in 

^^I^thmPl  understand  that  argument  loud  and  clear.  Could  you 
talk  just  a  little  bit— and  I've  got  one  more  question,  and  I  don  t 
want  us  to  run  out  of  time— about  this  squeeze  on  middle-income 
students?  I  am  quite  interested  in  that.  And  Dr.  Barrozo  said,  and 
President  Hasselmo  also  talked  about  a  zero  sum  gain— and  I  cer- 
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tainly  don't  want  this  to  become  a  zero  sum  gain— a  gain  for  some, 
a  loss  for  others— between  traditional  and  nontraditional,  between 
community  college  and  university,  between  public  and  private,  or 
middle  and  low  income  students.  But  I  think  we've  got  to  consider 
all  these  parts  of  the  equation. 
Mr.  ZucKER.  Right.  There  is  a  term  out  there  that  is  called  the 

middle-income  melt."  I  think  it  is  a  term  used  much  more  in  the 
private  sector  than  in  the  public  sector  of  higher  education,  and  it 
really  pertains  to  the  dilemma  that  a  lot  of  middle-income  families 
now  find  themselves  in,  where  simply  because  of  their  income  and 
because  of  the  Congressional  Methodology,  they  will  not  qualify  for 
aid,  and  yet  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  pri- 
vate sector  education  at  this  point. 

The  dilemma  is  that  as  those  people  shift  to  the  public  sector— 
and  they  have  in  dramatic  numbers  over  the  decade,  and  that  is 
substantiated  by  the  Census  data  where  we  have  seen  in  that  third 
quartile  of  family  incomes  that  the  private  sector  share  of  those 
people  has  dropped  by  about  30  percent  in  the  past  10  years— that 
as  those  people  shift  over  to  the  public  sector,  and  as  the  public 
sector  resources  become  constrained,  and  the  public  will  find  itself 
capping  enrollments,  those  people  will  crowd  out  lower  income 
people. 

So  inasmuch  as  it  is  something  which  affects  middle  income,  it  is 
a  chain  reaction. 

Senator  Wellstone.  OK.  Do  we  have  agreement  on  that? 

Ms.  Belcher.  Yes.  That  is  the  current  situation  at  MCC. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  you've  really  helped 
me  out  at  the  conceptual  level;  I  really  appreciate  the  way  you  an- 
swered that. 

This  is  the  final  question,  and  I  hope  to  hear  about  this  at  open 
mike,  too.  What  would  each  of  you  say— to  the  argument— and  let's 
iust  for  a  moment  if  you  don  t  mind  taking  this  to  the  Federal 
level— Higher  Education  Act  up  for  reauthorization,  the  whole 
question  of  the  Pell  grant  program  being  the  foundation,  what 
would  you  say  to  those  people  who  say  we  just  don't  have  the 
money?  I  hear  that,  and  I  am  just  interested  in  your  response  as 
men  and  women  who  are  devoting  your  lives  to  education. 

Ms.  Belcher.  I  would  just  say  what  faculty  and  students  say  to 
me  when  I  say  we  don't  have  any  money  at  the  college.  They  say  it 
is  a  matter  of  values  and  priorities,  and  that's  what  I  think  is  the 
bottom  line.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Barrozo.  I  can  only  add  to  that  what  I've  said  already,  that 
we  need  to  consider  a  new  paradigm.  We  need  to  look  at  this  in- 
crease in  nontraditional  students  and  understand  that  that  needs 
to  be  understood  and  thought  about  in  the  context  of  the  United 
States  competitiveness  in  the  global  economy,  and  that  higher  edu- 
cation is  not  only  for  18-  to  22-year-olds;  that  the  work  force  in  the 
21st  Century  will  be  very  different. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Can  everyone  hear  okay?  Everybody  should 
make  sure  they  are  really  quite  close  to  the  mikes. 

Yes,  Brian. 

Mr.  ZucKER,  I  guess  I  would  take  something  of  a  total  quality  ap- 
proach to  this,  and  something  that  private  industry  has  increasing- 
ly recognized,  which  is  that  high  quality  does  not  necessarily  have 
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to  mean  high  cost.  My  biggest  fear  is  that  in  some  ways  m  our 
effort  to  be  penny-wise,  we  are  being  very  pound-foolish,  and  that 
by  under-investing  in  higher  education,  we  prolong  the  completion 
times,  we  make  it  actually  more  expensive  to  complete,  and  that  if 
we  were  to  put  up  the  sufficient  funds  to  do  the  job  righi  the  first 
time  that  we  wouldn't  have  to  be  going  back  and  reinvesting. 

In  a  sense  if  we  look  at  something  like  remedial  education,  the 
analogy  in  industry  would  be  scrap  and  rework.  That  is  a  crude 
term,  and  I  apologize  for  it,  but  I  think  the  idea  is  that  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  make  the  investment  and  to  look  at  it  on  sort  of  a 
life  cycle  costing  basis. 

Typically  we  are  looking  at  cost  for  attendance  on  an  annual 
basis  and  not  on  a  degree-conferred  basis,  and  the  perspective  of 
degree-conferred  versus  years  of  attendance  are  very  different.  I 
would  say  there  are  enough  resources. 

Senator  Wellstone.  First  of  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.  Dr.  Barrozo, 
that  language  like  "paradigms"— -I'm  back  home  in  academia,  and  I 
can  see  that— I  think  is  on  the  mark.  I  really  think  that  this  has 
been  tremendous  testimony,  and  I  really  thank  you  for  being  here. 

I  guess  I  would  say  to  you  all  and  everyone  at  one  time— I  don  t 
think  I'll  say  it  again— that  there  is  nothing  symbolic  about  this 
hearing;  this  is  part  of  the  record.  And  for  my  own  part,  working 
with  you  and  many  others,  we  really  intend  to  work  hard  on  all  of 
this;  this  has  got  to  be  so  important  in  this  country. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  help.  I  really  appreciate  it. 

[Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Before  the  next  panel  comes  up,  we  re  going 
to  make  one  change  that  I  think  really  adds  to  this  formal  hearing. 
Congressman  Tim  Penny  from  the  First  District  called  and  said 
that  he  would  very  much  like  to  testify,  so  Tim  is  going  to  take  5 
minutes.  He  has  been  a  real  leader  in  the  House  on  higher  educa- 
tion issues  for  sometime  since  being  elected  in  1982,  so  when  Con- 
gressman Penny  called,  I  said  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  have 
him  here.  So  I  hope  everybody  will  welcome  Congressman  Tim 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  TIM  PENNY,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS, 
FIRST  DISTRICT,  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Paul.  . 

I  too  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  this  hearing  during  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Five  years  ago,  I  held 
similar  hearings  in  southeastern  Minnesota.  All  of  the  testimony  at 
these  hearings  does  become  part  of  the  committee  record;  it  helps 
in  the  development  of  the  legislation,  and  you  are  to  be  credited  for 
bringing  this  hearing  to  Minnesota. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  talk  about  issues  surrounding 
higher  education.  I  have  a  long  history  of  involvement  with  these 
very  issues.  Back  in  1973,  I  was  a  student  lobbyist  for  the  State 
university  system  and  worked  at  the  State  legislature  to  help 
create  the  first  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  in  the  Nation. 
Following  my  work  as  a  student  lobbyist,  I  was  appointed  to  be  the 
first  student  on  the  Minnesota  State  University  Board  and  worked 
for  two  and  a  half  years  there  to  hold  down  tuition  and  fees  for  our 
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Sublic  school  students.  Then  I  served  6  years  in  the  Minnesota 
tate  Senate  prior  to  my  election  to  Congress,  where  I  was  the 
chief  sponsor  of  every  student  financial  aid  bill  that  passed  during 
those  6  years.  So  these  are  issues  that  are  near  and  dear  to  me. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
during  my  first  three  terms  in  Congress  and  was  there  during  the 
19S5  authorization. 

I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  testimony  that  is  presented  to 
you  today,  and  I  will  be  beating  the  same  drum,  to  some  degree,  as 
the  panel  that  just  concluded  because  they  have  stressed  what  I  be- 
lieve are  some  of  the  most  critical  issues  that  we  face  in  the  1991 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

One  of  those  issues  is  priorities.  I  believe  we  took  the  right  step 
last  week  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  similar  action  oc- 
curred in  the  Senate,  as  we  began  to  shift  our  emphasis  toward 
education  in  next  year's  budget.  In  particular  there  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  on  the  House  floor  by  Representative  Ford,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  to  increase  beyond  the 
$1  billion  increase  for  education  programs  another  $400  million  at 
the  expense  of  less  important  items  in  the  budget.  I  was  delighted 
to  work  with  him  to  pass  that  amendment  on  the  House  floor.  It 
did  demonstrate,  I  believe,  that  we  were  willing  to  make  cuts  in 
less' important  programs  to  put  an  investment  in  education. 

In  addition  I  would  stress  as  I  get  into  my  remarks  about  the  pri- 
orities for  this  year's  Higher  Education  Act  that  your  committee 
and  the  Senate  be  bold— I  don't  have  to  tell  you  to  be  bold,  but 
Congress  as  an  institution  is  seldom  bold  in  its  actions.  But  clearly, 
what  is  going  on  in  higher  education  today  requires  bold  action. 

I  think  it  is  a  tragedy  that  so  many  Americans  have  been  left 
behind  simply  because  they  are  unable  to  afford  college.  Currently, 
many  Americans  return  to  school  but  they  find  that  the  Federal 
financial  aid  structure  fails  them.  It  was  referred  to  in  a  previous 
panel  as  a  block  of  nontraditional  students,  but  the  traditional 
image  of  the  undergraduate  being  about  20  years  old,  attending 
full-time,  and  staying  in  a  dorm  just  doesn't  apply.  That  represents 
only  about  20  percent  of  our  college  students  today.  A  more  accu- 
rate picture  is  a  25-year-old  female  who  lives  off-campus,  works 
almost  full-time  and  commutes  to  a  community  college.  She  would 
more  than  likely  postpone  marriage,  or  if  she  has  a  family  she  is 
then  in  the  position  to  juggle  both  family  and  school. 

Of  the  approximately  13  million  college  students  today,  55  per- 
cent are  female,  45  percent  are  at  least  24  years  old,  40  percent 
attend  school  part-time,  and  nearly  30  percent  are  married.  The 
number  of  part-time  students  is  expected  to  grow  to  60  percent  by 
1995.  And  not  all  part-time  students  are  older.  Twenty  percent  of 
the  under-24  age  population  are  also  attending  school  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

Despite  the  trend  toward  attending  school  on  less  than  a  half- 
time  basis,  only  6  percent  of  these  needy  students  receive  Pell 
grants  presently.  In  1989  in  his  report  to  Congress  on  less-than- 
half-time  students,  then  Secretary  of  Education  Lauro  Cavazos  con- 
cluded that  students  deserve  our  encouragement  and  support  and 
should  not  be  denied  access  to  training  that  may  better  their  job 
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skills  or  employment  opportunities  solely  because  they  are  unable 
to  enroll  for  more  than  one  or  two  classes  at  a  time. 

At  the  same  time,  these  so-called  nontraditional  students  are  not 
eligible  for  federally-insured  student  loans.  Many  of  these  students 
have  no  access  to  any  form  of  fmancial  aid.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
open  the  doors  of  American  higher  education  to  these  students. 

We  were  able  to  work  for  the  mclusion  m  the  1985  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  some  coverage  for  these  students,  but  unfortunately 
in  the  years  since  those  benefits  were  never  fully  implemented,  l 
have  proposed  in  past  Congresses  and  ^yill  propose  again  this  year 
legislation  to  provide  aid  for  nontraditional  students.  The  legisla- 
tion would  make  all  students  eligible  for  Federal  student  aid  based 
on  need  and  satisfactory  performance  in  school.  Level  of  attend- 
ance would  no  longer  be  a  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining aid.  Making  part-time  students  who  are  working  hard 
toward  a  degree  or  certificate  eligible  for  student  aid  makes  sense 
and  addresses  what  many  Americans  see  as  a  deficiency  in  the  cur- 

I  would  also  urge  your  committee  to  address  another  unmet  need 
of  many  students,  and  that  is  the  need  for  child  care-in  fact,  I  saw 
a  baby  out  there  somewhere  in  the  audience  earlier.  I  suggest  the 
committee  allow  child  care  costs  to  be  considered  in  the  computa- 
tion of  need  used  to  determine  Federal  student  financial  assistance. 
That  is  one  way  to  address  this  issue.  The  cost  of  acquiring  child 
care  is  often  the  single  greatest  reason  why  students  do  not  contin- 
ue or  do  not  return  to  school.  It  is  time  to  fully  recognize  that 

^Tinal!y"oS**another  matter,  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  restorf. 
the  deferral  on  repayment  of  student  aid  for  those  medical  students 
who  are  performing  low-pay  residencies  or  internships  as  part  ot 
their  training.  I  have  introduced  legislation  along  these  lines  as 
well,  and  I  will  share  that  with  you  and  your  cornmittee  colleagues. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you.  Senator,  for  bringing  this  hearing  to 
Minnesota.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  Minnesota 
higher  education  community  and  students  and  families  to  follow  up 
on  the  concerns  that  are  expressed  here.  As  we  begin  the  process  of 
reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education  Act,  we  have  to  be  mindful  of 
the  needs  that  are  not  being  met,  of  the  changes  that  are  happen- 
ing on  our  college  campuses,  and  of  the  necessity  to  adequately 
triin  all  people  for  the  jobs  of  the  future.  You  believe,  I  believe, 
and  I  think  most  Americans  believe  that  investing  in  education  is 
the  best  way  to  prepare  for  the  challenges  that  this  country  faces 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much.  . 

Representative  Penny  has  an  engagement  in  Rochester,  MN,  but 
I  would  like  to  thank  Tim  for  being  here.  And  Tim,  just  one  quick 
thing  I'd  like  to  say  to  you  on  your  way  out,  which  is  I  really  wou  d 
like  to  thank  you-it  is  one  thing  that  Congressman  Penny  should 
come  and  testify-a  lot  of  people  testify-it  is  another  thing  that 
he  should  come  up  here  and  have  such  strong  conviction  about  it, 
such  clear  direction,  introducing  some  really  concrete  legislative 
Drooosals  Tim  was  someone  who  came  up  to  me  some  time  ago  and 
Said  to  me,  "Look,  I  think  you  ought  to  hold  these  hearings  because 
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this  is  the  way  to  really  involve  people."  So  we  really  are  talking 
about  some  outstanding  leadership. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  being  here  today.  I  appreciate  it,  Tim. 
[Applause.] 

We'll  move  to  the  next  panel:  David  Kroaseng  is  with  the  Minne- 
sota Association  of  Private  Postsecondary  Schools,  where  he  is  the 
executive  director.  Tricia  Grimes  is  a  policy  analyst  with  the  Min- 
nesota Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board.  Herald  Johnt-on  is  di- 
rector of  student  financial  services  at  Augsburg  College,  and 
Herald  is  also  president  of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Financial 
Aid  Administrators. 

Let's  start  out  with  Mr.  Krogseng. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DAVID  KROGSENG,  MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION 
OP  PRIVATE  POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOLS;  TRICIA  GRIMES,  MIN- 
NESOTA  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  BOARD,  AND 
HERALD  JOHNSON,  MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  FINANCIAL 
AID  ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  Krooseng.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Wellstone. 

My  name  is  Dave  Krogseng,  of  Minneapolis,  and  I  am  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Private  Postsecondary 
Schools. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning.  Staff  has  asked  me  to 
take  a  slightly  different  approach  to  this  hearing  and  not  talk  so 
much  about  financial  aid  as  some  other  questions,  probably  in  light 
of  some  of  the  events  of  the  last  three  or  4  years. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  a  recent  study  said  that  the 
service  sector  will  account  for  16.7  million  of  the  18.1  million  jobs 
created  between  now  and  the  year  2000.  Growth  in  demand  will  be 
particularly  heavy  for  technical  and  related  support  occupations 
and  business  and  health  services.  While  only  20  percent  of  these 
jobs  will  require  a  college  degree,  almost  70  percent  will  require 
education  or  technical  training  beyond  high  school— in  other 
words,  the  kind  of  training  offered  by  our  school. 

The  public  sector  simply  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  Private  career 
education  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  efforts  nationally  to  prepare 
people  for  jobs. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morning 
to  outline  for  you  a  State  that  works  and  is  prepared  to  help  meet 
that  challenge. 

Let  me  give  you  some  essential  background.  MAPPS  is  recog- 
nized in  Minnesota  State  law  as  the  association  representing  pri- 
vate career  colleges  and  schools  in  the  State.  We  represent  over  70 
percent  of  the  students  who  are  eligible  for  student  financial  assist- 
ance in  private  education. 

Our  typical  student  is  a  24  year-old,  single,  white  woman,  a  high 
school  graduate  with  a  low  income.  This  student  works  29  hours 
per  week  while  attending  school  full-time  and  receives  financial  aid 
from  Federal  and  State  programs.  She  drives  16  miles  one  way  to 
school  in  a  car  each  day. 

In  our  overall  profile,  57  percent  are  women.  We  have  the  high- 
est proportion  percentage-wise  of  minority  students  of  any  system 
in  the  State.  Twenty-seven  percent  have  children  under  the  age  of 
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18  Thirty-nine  percent  have  an  annual  income  of  $4,000  or  less. 
Six  percent  earn  $20,000  or  more.  Seventy-six  percent  work  while 
attending  school,  and  67  percent  are  classified  as  mdependent. 

Our  schools  date  back  to  the  1870's,  some  70  years  l>efore  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  public  vocational  school  in  the  State.  Like 
career  irstitutions  nationally,  most  of  our  schools  have  narrow- 
focus  curricula— business,  computer  technology,  drafting,  electron- 
ics, cosmetology,  medical  technician,  secretary,  etc. 

I  know  that  you,  like  we,  ha^e  been  disturbed  by  stories  in  the 
media  about  a  number  of  private  career  schools  that  have  been 
found  to  be  abusing  the  system.  Although  the  number  of  such 
schools  has  been  small,  the  situation  has.  been  magnifi^  by  our  de- 
tractors. Minnesota  has  been  free  of  such  stories,  and  I  am  here 
this  morning  to  tell  you  why.  ,  j  j      *  fi,« 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have  concluded  that  the  system 
in  place  in  the  State  serves  to  keep  out  the  bad  apples  and  provides 
consumers  with  assurances  of  quality  in  the  education  they  receive. 
We  know  that  our  accrediting  bodies  have  been  working  diligently 
to  improve  their  processes  andprocedures  to  help  overcome  prob- 
lems in  our  sector  nationally.  That  accreditation  process  plus  the 
Minnesota  regulatory  system  plus  the  Minnesota  inclusive  system 
and  the  dedication  of  our  schools  points  to  quality  education  in  our 
system.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  j.    *  „  ia^„^ 

In  1989,  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board 
issued  a  detailed  study  of  private  schools.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
report  they  said  Minnesota's  private  career  institutions  generally 
appear  to  provide  responsive  and  responsible  educational  opportu- 
nities and  a  choice  to  Minnesotans.  They  complement  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  for  the  technical  institutes,  communi- 
ty colleges,  the  University  of  Minnesota-Crookston  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota- Waseca.  ^    .  ....  .. 

The  State's  provisions  for  oversight  of  private  career  institutions 
and  their  inclusion  in  planning  and  coordination  efforts  appear  to 
have  been  effective  in  preventing  the  types  of  abuses  by  private 
career  institutions  that  have  been  identified  nationally,  student 
persistence,  job  placement  and  starting  salaries  in  related  pro- 
grams appear  to  be  comparable. 

^  In  the  spring  of  1990  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  pub- 
lished their  annual  list  of  the  cohort  default  rates.  In  that  1990  list, 
it  was  found  that  the  schools  that  belong  to  our  association  in  Min- 
nesota have  an  enviable  record.  We  don't  have  one  school  belong- 
ing to  MAPPS  with  a  default  rate  in  excess  of  20  percent.  Our  av- 
erage rate  is  13.2  percent,  which  is  less  than  half  the  national  aver- 
age for  oar  type  of  institution.  .     ,  r  ^ 

We  have  put  a  major  emphasis  on  reducmg  the  default  rate  over 
the  past  several  years  when  this  first  b*.v  une  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional problem.  We  have  conducted  annual  seminars  on  default 
management,  and  we  constantly  put  pressure  on  our  schools  to 
bring  that  rate  down,  and  I  tuink  our  record  has  been  exemplary. 

The  National  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers  group  is 
currently  working  on  a  draft  study  of  licensing  of  private  career 
colleges  and  schools.  Our  schools  in  this  State  believe  very  stronglv 
in  fair  and  tough  regulation.  Minnesota  law  provides  for  that.  With 
various  amendments  over  the  years,  we  have  had  such  licensing 
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laws  in  our  State  since  1968.  There  is  not  one  school  owner  or  di- 
rector in  our  State  today  who  would  deny  the  overall  value  of  that 
law.  It  very  simply  serves  to  keep  out  the  bad  apples  which  have 
been  prevalent  in  some  other  States. 

When  you  consider  various  reauthorization  proposals  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  I  hope  you  will  recognize  the  need  for  all  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  meet  the  same  basic  standards.  There  is  no  justification, 
for  instance,  for  public  and  private  2-year  institutions  to  be  treated 
differently  in  the  area  of  reporting  of  graduation  and  placement 
data  or  the  treatment  of  schools  with  the  same  high  default  rates 
or  in  refund  policies  or  in  any  other  way  regarding  fundamental 
standards.  Let  us  all,  public  and  private,  operate  from  the  same 
base  so  that  the  student  can  accurately  compare  his  or  her  choice 
m  higher  education  institutions. 

Finally,  I  would  point  to  the  quality  assessment  study  completed 
last  year,  funded  m  part  by  HECB  through  a  legislative  grant. 
That  study  found  that  89  percent  of  the  students  in  our  system— 
and  this  was  a  survey  of  4,500  students— would  recommend  their 
school  to  a  friend.  Eighty-seven  percent  were  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  teaching.  Eighty-three  percent  were  satisfied  with  the  in- 
structional materials,  and  88  percent  were  satisfied  with  relevance 
of  courses.  I  delivered  a  full  copy  of  that  report  to  your  office  yes- 
terday, Senator. 

Inclusionary  policies— and  this  is  the  final  magor  point  I  want  to 
make,  Senator.  In  Minnesota,  we  have  an  inclusionary  policy  that 
brings  twether  public  and  private,  2-year  and  4-year  systems  of 
higher  education.  In  this  State  at  least  as  of  this  morning,  we  have 
six  systems  of  higher  education.  As  we  speak,  the  legislature  is  con- 
sidering various  merger  proposals  which  may  bring  us  down  to  who 
knows  how  many  by  the  time  they  are  done  with  them.  But  the 
point  IS  the  heads  of  these  six  systems  plus  the  HECB  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education  form  the  Higher  Education  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. We  meet  once  a  month,  usually  joined  with  other  staff.  It  is 
with  this  group  that  the  basic  coordination  and  inclusion  begins. 
The  umbrella  for  all  of  this  is  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating 
Board. 

Since  our  inclusion  in  the  State  scholarship  and  grant  program 
Knd  the  advent  of  degree-granting  authority  in  the  mid-1970*s,  pri- 
vate career  colleges  and  schools  belong  to  our  association  have 
been  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  overall  higher  educa- 
tion community.  Our  inclusion  has  brought  vitality  and  strength  to 
all  of  higher  education.  V/e  are  more  vital  and  we  are  stronger  be- 
cause of  that.  We  don't  separate  out  the  University  of  Minnesota 
because  it  is  so  large  any  more  than  we  exclude  the  private  career 
colleges  and  schools  in  this  St«t3.  We  work  together.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  this,  and  I  think  along  with  that  pride  we 
recognize  our  responsibility.  I  think  that  is  what  has  been  helpful 
in  bringing  about  the  quality  of  education  that  our  system  has  in 
this  State,  and  I  think  it  is  a  system  that  could  be  copied  by  many 
other  States  in  this  Nation. 

In  conclusion.  Senator,  I  want  to  point  out  that  our  schools  are 
responsible  providers  of  education.  We  are  proud  of  the  system  we 
have  in  Minnesota.  That  pride  comes  about  because  we  are  toughly 
but  fairly  regulated,  because  we  have  a  low  default  rate,  because 
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we  have  proven  quality,  and  because  we  are  included  as  a  part  of 
the  higher  education  system. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  recommend  punitive 
legislation  for  all  of  private  career  education  because  of  a  small 
number  of  abusers  of  that  system.  There  are  those  who  maintain 
that  the  students'  freedom  of  access  and  choice  to  educational  op- 
portunity should  be  limited  when  it  comes  to  private  career  educa- 
tion. The  vast  m^ority  of  private  career  colleges  and  schools  are 
performing  an  outstanding  service  in  preparing  their  students  for  a 
meaningful  place  in  the  American  work  force. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  you  have  given  us 

this  morning.  ,    ,  .    u    ....  j  u 

[Due  to  the  high  cost  of  printing,  the  document  submitted  by  Mr. 
Krogseng  entitled  "Gauging  Quality:  Student  Perspectives  On  Min- 
nesota Private  Career  Schools"  by  Richard  W.  Moore  and  Edward 
J.  Smith  is  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Krogseng  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 
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PRBPARBD  8TATB1IENT  OP  MIL  KROG8BNG 


Senator  Weltstone,  my  name  is  Dave  Krogseng,  Minf>eapolls,  and  t*m  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Minnesota  Atsoclation  of  Private  Postsecondary  Schools.  Tm  delighted  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  testify  for  MAPPS  relative  to  the  fteauthorizatlon  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  a  recent  study,  said  that  the  service  sector  will  account  for 
16.7  million  of  the  18.1  million  jobs  created  between  now  and  the  year  2000.  Growth  and 
demand  will  be  particularly  heavy  for  technical  and  related  support  occupations,  and  business 
and  health  services.  White  only  20  percent  of  these  Jobs  will  require  a  college  degree,  almost  70 
percent  will  require  education  or  technical  training  beyond  high  school.  In  other  words,  the  kind 
of  training  offered  by  our  schools.  The  public  sector  simply  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  Private 
career  education  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  efforts  nationally  to  prepare  people  for  Jobs. 

i  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  outline  for  you  a  state  that  works  and  that  is  prepared 
to  help  meet  that  challenge. 


Let  me  give  you  some  essential  background.  MAPPS  Is  recogni;!ed  In  Minnesota  law  as  the 
association  representing  private  career  education  In  the  state.  We  have  30  members,  educating 
over  70%  of  the  students  eligible  for  student  financial  assistance  in  private  career  education.  All 
of  our  schools  are  accredited  by  one  or  more  of  the  accrediting  bodies  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  or  approved  by  another  Federal  Agency. 

The  typical  student  In  our  system  is  a  24  year  old  single  white  woman,  high  school  graduate,  with 
a  tow  income.  This  student  work  29  hours  per  week  while  attending  school  full  time  and  receives 
financial  aid  from  federal  and  state  programs.  She  drives  1 6  miles  one  way  to  school  in  a  car. 

The  overall  profile  of  our  students  foltows: 

>..57%  are  women 

...the  average  age  is  24.5  years 

...the  most  recent  study  by  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  shows 
that  private  vocational  colleger  and  schools  have  a  higher  percentage  of  minority 
students  es  a  percentage  of  total  enrollment  than  any  other  system  in  the  state- 
9.6%. 

...21%  are  married 

...27%  have  children  under  18 

...56%  are  high  school  graduates;  28%  have  some  college;  10%  have  an  associate 
degree;  5%  have  a  baccalaureate  degree 

...39%  have  an  annual  income  of  $4,000  or  less;  6%  earn  $20,000 or  more 

...23%  have  a  family  income  of  $7,500  or  less;  24%  $35,000  or  more 

...76%  work  while  attending  school 

...67%  are  classified  as  independent  for  their  financial  aid  status 
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...54%  attended  another  post-secondary  institution  prior  to  attending  their  private  career 
institution 

.sa«  -^q*  had  been  to  a  public  four  year  institution;  33%  a  community  college; 
•      ''2?4 .  t«hni«Udl^f  11  %  .nother'pr.vate  vocational  school;  and  9%  a  pr.vate 
four  year  institution 

...40%  cited  job  dissatisfaction  as  the  reason  for  seeking  training;  another  25%  were 
recent  high  school  graduates 

...   -     u  b      .h-  ift7n«  70  vaars  before  the  establishment  of  the  first  public 
as  possible. 

been  free  of  such  stories  and  I'm  here  this  morning  to  tell  you  why. 
they  receive. 

schools,  points  to  quality  education  in  our  system. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  STUDY 


HECB  said: 


■Minneso»-s  private  career  Institutions  generally  appear  '^/^^'J^T'^'C 

rrs^r'  r"sr;o='ro°sro;^;r^^^^^ 

Ze  been  Identified  rtationally.  Student  persistence,  ,ob  placement,  and  starting 
salaries  In  related  program  areas  appear  to  be  comparable. 
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DEFAULT 

In  tlM  spring  of  1990  the  U.S.  DapartrrMnt  of  Education  published  default  data  for  higher 
education  institutions  in  the  nation.  Schools  belonging  to  MAPPS  have  an  enviable  record.  Not 
one  school  has  a  default  rate  of  more  than  20%  and  our  overall  rate  is  1 3.2%.  less  than  half  the 
national  average  fbr  our  type  of  Institution.  We  continue  to  be  on  par  with  our  public 
counterparts  in  the  state.  The  reasons  for  this  can  be  found  In  the  fact  that  MAPPS  was  the  first 
systennof  higher  education  in  the  state  to  take  the  initiative  in  developing  a  default  management 
program.  For  each  of  the  past  three  years  we  have  conducted  a  default  management  seminar 
to  assist  our  schools  in  worfdng  tf.Jr  default  rates  down.  We  continue  to  put  pressure  on  our 
schools  to  reduce  the  rates.  Our  initiative  was  commended  by  HECB  and  it  was  instrumental  In 
having  the  public  two-year  institutions  take  the  same  approach. 

STATE  REGULATION 

The  national  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers  group  is  currently  working  on  a  draft 
study  of  licensing  of  private  career  colleges  and  schools.  Much  of  what  they  are  recommending 
in  their  initial  draft  has  been  In  place  and  working  in  Minnesota  for  many  years. 

For  instance: 

...advertising.  Minnesota  law  now  provides  that  advertising  tor  our  colleges  and  schools 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

..,schootcat9fogs      enroNment  agreements.  These,  too.  must  be  approved. 

...licensing  of  school  personnel.  Our  faculty  must  be  approved  and  our  solicitors  must  be 
licensed. 

...Institutional  finances.  We  already  have  financial  oversight,  including  audits  of  student 
financial  aid.  We  also  have  a  pro-rata  refund  policy  which  we  feel  has  t>een 
instrumental  in  our  low  default  rate. 

...site  visits.  These  are  already  a  part  of  the  Minnesota  system. 

...curriculum  and  program  standards.  Minnesota  taw  and  practice  already  provides  for 
course  evaluation  before  being  offered  and  then  an  ongoinc  evaluation. 

...outcomes.  We  have  a  tough  system  for  reporting  placement  data.  In  addition,  our 
Association  has  initiated  a  quality  assessment  program  which  has  enabled  us  to 
gauge  outcomes. 

Minnesota's  private  career  colleges  and  schools  believe  strongly  in  fair  and  tough  regulatory 
practices.  Minnesota  law  provides  for  that.  With  various  amendments  over  the  years,  we  have 
had  such  licensing  laws  In  our  state  since  1968.  There  is  not  one  school  owner  or  director  in  the 
state  today  who  would  deny  the  overall  value  of  our  law.  It  very  simply  serves  to  keep  out  the 
*bad  apples"  and  to  assist  us  in  providing  the  best  possible  quality  education  for  the  students  we 
serve. 
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When  you  consider  various  Reeuthorization  proposals  at  the  Federal  level,  I  hope  you'll  recognize 
the  need  for  all  of  higher  education  to  rneet  the  same  basic  standards.  There  is  no  justification, 
for  Instance,  for  public  and  private  two-year  institutions  to  be  treated  differently  In  the  area  of 
reporting  of  graduation  and  placement  data,  or  in  the  treatment  of  schools  with  the  same  high 
default  rates,  or  in  refund  policies,  or  in  any  other  way  regarding  fundamental  standards.  Let  us 
ftW,  public  and  private,  operate  from  the  same  base  so  that  the  student  can  accurately  compare 
his  or  her  choice  of  higher  education  institutions. 

OUAUTY 

Finally.  I  point  to  the  Quality  Assessment  study  completed  last  year,  funded  in  part  by  the  Higher 
Education  Coordinating  Board  through  a  legislative  grant.  The  second  phase  of  this  study,  the 
follow-up  of  a  sampling  of  the  1990  respondents.  Is  underway  now.  I  just  want  to  give  you  a 
few  results,  gleaned  from  some  4,600  respondents.  A  complete  copy  of  the  study  is  attached. 

...r9%  of  our  students  would  recommend  their  school  to  a  friend 

...^7%  were  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  teaching 

...83%  satisfied  with  instructional  materials 

...81%  satisfied  with  schedule  of  classes 

...88%  satisfied  v*ith  relevance  of  courses 

...77%  satisfied  with  quality  of  facility 

...81%  satisfied  with  instructional  equipment 

...80%  satisfied  with  instructional  labs 

...79%  satisfied  with  computer  equipment 

In  addition  to  these  system  results  each  suhool  received  a  detailed  analysis  of  its  individual 
results.  That  report  enabled  each  school  to  work  through  detailed  analyses  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  pointed  out  by  the  responding  students.  Each  school  then  took  those  results  and 
implement  strategies  to  improve  on  the  strengths  and  reduce  the  weaknesses, 

INCLUSION 

An  inclusionary  policy,  involving  all  sectors  of  higher  education,  is  absolutely  vital  to  this  entire 
discussion. 

In  Minnesota  wo  i;?ve  six  systems  of  higher  education.  The  four  public  systems  are  the 
University  of  Mi.tnesota,  the  State  University  System,  the  Community  Colleges  and  the  Technical 
Colleges.  The  t^/o  private  systemsare  the  Private  College  Council  and  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Private  Postsecondary  Schools.  The  latter  two  arc  voluntary  organiyatlons  and  include  most, 
but  not  all.  institutions  eligible  for  membership. 

The  heads  ot  the  six  systems,  along  with  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Board  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  make  up  the  Higher  Education  Advisory 
Committee.  Ws  meet  once  a  month  and  are  usually  joined  by  other  staff  from  the  Coordinating 
Boarc*  and  the  State  Finance  Department.  It  is  with  this  group  that  the  basic  coordination  and 
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induiion  b«oina.  Tht  umbrelta  for  alt  of  this  it  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board.  Since 
the  incluaion  of  our  tchoolt  In  tho  ttata  scholarship  and  grant  programs  and  the  advem  of  the 
degroa  granting  authority  in  the  mid  *70s,  private  career  colleges  and  schools  belonging  to  our 
association  have  been  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  overaH  higher  education  community. 
In  1960 that  relationship  was  formalized  when  the  State  Legislature  amended  state  law  to  include 
officiaHy  a  nwmber  of  MAPPS  on  the  Higher  Education  Advisory  Committee. 

To  give  you  a  few  examples  of  this  inclusion,  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  represented,  as 
equal  partners  with  the  other  five  systems,  on  the  following  HECB  committees  and  task  forces: 

Inter-Syttam  Ptannlng  Group  ■  the  key  personnel  from  each  system  who  serve  as  a  study 
and  planning  group  on  a  wide  variety  of  higher  education  concerns. 

Qualty  Assessment  Task  Force  -  coordinated  the  quality  assessnrtent  pilot  projects  within 
each  of  the  six  systems,  funded  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Flnandai  Aid  Committee  -  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Board  made  up  of  financial  aid 
administrators  from  each  system. 

Transfer  of  Credft  Committee  -  established  to  deal  with  specific  problems  of  transfer  of 


Post  High  School  Planning  Prognm  Advisory  Task  Force  -  assists  with  programs  designed 
to  help  high  school  students  meet  their  post-secondary  educational  needs. 

Student  Advisory  CouncN  -  designed  to  present  student  concerns  to  the  higher  education 
community. 

Placement  Tracking  Systems  Advisory  ComnMee  -  to  develop  a  six-system  program  for 
uniform  placement  tracking  data. 

Other  committees  have  included  financial  aid  review,  postsecondary  needs  and  access,  off 
campus  programs  and  parent  information. 

In  addition,  MAPPS  has  two  members  <as  ail  systems  do)  on  the  HECB  Program  Advisory 
Council.  This  is  the  group  which  must  approve  major  changes  or  additions  to  program  offerings 
within  higher  education.  It  also  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  associate  degree 
programs. 

The  private  career  sector  is  involved  with  virtually  every  activity  of  higher  education  in  Minnesota. 
The  only  exceptions  are  those  subjects  that  deal  exclusively  with  the  public  sector.  And  even 
then  we  are  kept  advised  of  what  is  being  discussed  and  are  invited  to  attend  those  meetings. 

Our  inclusion  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  higher  education  community  of  Minnesota  has  brought 
strength  and  vitality  to  all  uf  higher  education.  All  six  systems  are  atronger  and  more  vital 
because  they  are  an  integral  part  of  what  is  going  on.  We  don't  separate  the  University  of 
Minnesota  because  lt*s  so  big  any  more  than  we  separate  the  private  career  colleges  and  schools. 
We  work  together.  We  jointly  seek  to  improve  \(\%  level  of  quality  of  education. 
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Yas  we  have  diwareements.  I  wouW  hope  so.  Anything  less  wouW  mean  we're  not  *>ing  our 
J  bl.  iJfu«  TtKystem  we  have  we  ar.  aWe  to  work  out  those  differences  "-jonoo""^^^^^^ 
in  a  hiflWv  civiliied  end  rational  manner.  If  s  not  unlike  our  own  Association.  MAPPS  consists 
Of  acclSuS  coSflSrand  «;hools  in  different  program  areas,  as  well  "  "-f"'^^^^^^^^^^ 
areas  In  the  twelve  years  I've  been  associated  with  the  organiiation,  not  once  ha&  there  been 
rtJoblim  N^JuM  of  tf^  potential  competitive  factor.  Our  schools  have  learned  to  work 
foS^hVr  iusTas  all  six  system.of  higher  education  have  learned  to  work  '°8«''^«f-  0"' ^^^^^ 
esVhe  systems,  have  recogniied  there's  a  higher  cause  out  there  to  be  met  and  «  involves  the 
quality  of  the  education  we  offer  our  students. 

If  we  were  apart  ■  if  our  schools  weren't  communicating  ■  if  the  ''''/vstems  weren't 
corTmunicSing  hisher  education  In  the  private  sector  and  all  of  post-secondary  would  be  .n  a 
state  of  chaos. 

Pa,  MAPPS  I  must  frankly  admit  that  our  Minnesota  system  leads  to  a  certain  sense  of  pride, 
wi'^  prSd  to  a  rScogniS  member  of  higher  education.  We  take  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in 
being  Included  in  every  major  decision  made  in  higher  education  in  Minnesota. 

Aiona  with  that  pride  goes  a  great  deal  of  responsibility.  Each  of  our  member  schools  feels  a 
Tes^^nsX  to  pCdSqualit;  education  'or  the  student.  We  know  we  are  a  pa«  o1.^^^^^^^^ 
recognized  system  of  higher  education.  We  want  to  hold  up  our  end  of  the  b»rg«'n.  We  re 
"tuned  in"  to  what  is  happening.  We  are  a  part  of  what's  happening.  Human  nature  alone 
dIctaSs  that  we  pay  particular  attention  to  the  kind  of  education  we  offer  and  the  job  we  do  in 
our  respective  schools. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  in  my  mind  that  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  co  JO" 
and  schools  across  the  nation  could  be  significantly  alleviated  by  a  state  policy  of  inclusion. 

CONCLUSION 

Or  E  Ann  Keiley  of  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  and  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  SHEEO  State  Licensing  Project  has  seid: 

•*f«/Jv  of  the  standards  recommended  in  the  draft  are  required  in  IVtinnesota.  The 
proprietary  sector  is  one  of  six  systems  of  post-secondary  education  operating  in 
li/linnesota;  the  schools  participate  in  most  post-secondary  •f"«;'o';/~f;»"" 
(including  financial  aid)  and  in  post-secondary  planning  in  the  state.  In  our 
judgement,  they  are  responsible  providers  of  education. 

Yes.  our  schools  are  "responsible  providers  of  education."  We  are  proud  °' 

in  Minnesota.  That  pride  comes  about  because  we  are  toughiy,  but  fairly  '•8"''"^' ''f 

have  a  low  difault  rate:  beceuse  we  have  proven  quality;  and  because  we  are  included  as  a  part 

of  the  higher  education  system. 

Thera  is  a  tendency  on  tho  part  of  some  to  recommend  punitive  legislation  for  all  of  private 
career  education  because  of  a  small  number  of  abusers  of  the  system.  There  are  those  who 
Sain  that  tl^L  student's  freedom  of  access  and  choice  to  education  opportunity  should  be 
limited  when  it  comes  to  private  career  education. 
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The  vMt  malority  of  private  cveer  coHeget  and  schoola  are  performing  an  outstanding  aervice 
m  preparing  their  students  for  a  nwanlngful  place  In  the  American  work  force,  t  would  strongfv 
ury  V^u  to  not  restrict  that  frewJom  through  restrictive  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  aimed  onhr  at  the  students  in  our  sector. 

The  problems  of  higher  education  are  not  confined  to  one  sector.  The  American  people 
Increasingly  demand  quality  In  all  of  our  systems.  We  have  proven  in  Minnesota  that  we  can 
meet  that  demand;  that  we  can  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  work  force;  and  that  we 
perform  a  vital  function  in  providing  educational  opportunity  for  thousands  of  Minnesotans  each 
year* 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  these  Issues  wiih  you  and  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  answer  any  questions. 


ATTACHMENTS: 

A  Statement  of  Mission 

Minnesota  Association  of  Private  Postsecondary  Schools  Member  Institutions 

Minnesota  Association  of  Private  Postsecondary  Schools  Fact  Sheet 

History  of  Inclusion  of  Private  Career  Institutions  in  the  State  Scholarship  and  Grant 
Programs 

United  States  Department  of  Education  Default  Rates,  April  1990 

Statement  of  Phil  Miller.  President  of  Medical  Institute  of  Minnesota,  and  former  MAPPS 
President,  on  Title  tV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 

Minnesota  Association  of  Private  Postsecondary  Schools  Quality  Assessment  Report 

Recommendations  for  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  submitted  by  the 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools 

Report  Card:  Actions  by  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the 
National  Association  of  Trado  and  Technical  Schools  to  Improve  the  Effectiveness 
of  Private  Career  Schools  and  Colleges  and  Reduce  Problems  With  the 
Administration  of  Federal  Financial  Aid  Programs,  1988-1991.  Washington,  D.C. 
May  1991 
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A  STATEMENT  OF  MISSION 

PriviM  Carair  Education 
In  Mhintsota 


Privitt  vocitternl  tchoote  Wv«  bttn  ••rvinQ 
tn«  pwpta  of  MiflntMU  for  wall  over  100 
yMrt,  Mvtfal  today  in  continuous  urvice 
•lnc«  poor  to  tho  turn  of  tha  cantury.  At 


laatt  ona  tracaa  ita  axlatanca  to  tha  1 870t  -  70  yaara  prior  to  tha  auttwrtaatlon  of  tha 
first  public  vocational  achool  in  Minnaaota. 

All  of  thaaa  adwola  ara  ragulatad  and  llcanaad  by  tija  Stata  otm^itt^  by  at  laaat 
on*  itata  aoancy.  AH  achoda  balonfling  to  tt»  Minnaaota  AaaoclaiJon  of  Privata 
?^tSMSr&:hooU  WAM^IaUoTaiAmlt  voluntarily  to  accraditttion  by  ona  or 
r^oSTSZ^  and  raQlonai  orsantawlon.  r«»Q^«d  for  ^J'^** 
Unitad  Sutaa  Dapartmant  of  Education.  Thaaa  ara  botti  inatitutional  and  program 
accraditing  agandaa. 

Moat  of  our  achoola  have  narrow  focua  curricula:  buainaaa,  computar  tachnology, 
SK.XSa,  coamatolooy,  madical technician,  ate,  ^'l*^" P^P*™^ 
atudant  <or  amploymant  aa  qutekly  aa  poaa^Wa.  Tha  couraa  contwt  In  aach  achool 
wHwraL  rtoraaanta  a  thaoratical  aa  wall  k  prKtical  application  of  tha  aubjact  rnanar 
Cw^phiSTTo^  wheola  ia  a  practical  knowMoa  that  allowa  ti>a  IndivKJual 
Z^Tt^  ahortaat  tima,  to  acquire  l<*jf  to 
Couraa  length  and  coat  vary  conaWaraWy,  wrth  tha  maximum  langtii  bemg  two  yeara. 

MAPPS  achoola  atrongly  aupport  the  induatrial  growth  of  t»w  State  of  Minnaaota  by 
keeping  up  witii  tha  needa  of  buainaaa  and  induatry  through  the  couraaa  of^r^" 
cenMrtralnlng.  Theae  achoola  are  cognteant  of  tha  raaponaibility  they  have  to  provWe 
S  jjlwle  for  the  wortc  force  wrth  akilla  appropriate  to  changing  tachnology. 

Private  achoola  oHer  a  wide  range  of  aarvicea  to  atudantS!  teating,  counaallng, 
financial  aaaiatance,  houaing  ajaiattnce,  part-time  amptoymant  opportunltiea, 
;^!;«uVular  aSSvitlaa,  «^a,  atudant  "^'^^"^^"^^'r^^'^Z 
aaaiatance,  continuing  educatton,  refreaher  couraaa.  The  extent  of  theae  aarvicea 
variaa  from  Inatitution  to  Inatitution. 

Several  of  our  achoola  have  credit  tranafer  agreamf.ntt  witti  otiwr  public  ""^l^v;" 
inatitutiona  -  aoma  oHar  aaaociate  degree  progreina  -  all  atudanta  in      Khoola  are 
meet  rt>a  raqulrementi)  for  state  and  federal  financial  asaiatance 

programa. 
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MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOL 

MEMBER  INSTITUTIONS 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Accredited  by  the  Aitoeletion  of  independent  Colleges  end  Schools 


Acedemy  of  Accountency 
Duluth  Business  University 
Globe  ColleQe  of  Business 
Minnesote  School  of  Business 
Minnesota  School  of  Business 
National  College* 
Rasmussen  Business  College 
Rasmussen  Business  College 
RasnfHJSsen  Business  College 
St.  Cloud  Business  College 


St.  touls  Perk 

Duluth 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis 

Brooklyn  Center 

St.  Paul 

Mankato 

Eegen 

Mtnnetonka 

St,  Cloud 


*  Accredited  by  North  Centrel  Association 


TRADE/TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  Accredited  by  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Techni  al  Schools 


Brown  Institute 
Career  Developnnent  Institute 
Concofde  Career  Institute 
Lakeland  Medical-Dentel  Academy 
Medical  Institute  of  Minnesota** 
MInneepotii  Drefting  School 
Music  Tech*** 
Northwest  Technical  institute 
Northwestern  Electronics  Institute 
The  McConnell  School 
Thunderbird  Aviation**** 
Twin  City  Pet  Grooming  School 


Minneapolis 

Richfield 

Minneepolis 

Mtnneepolis 

Minneepolis 

Crystal 

Minneepolis 

Eden  Prairie 

Columbia  Heights 

Minneepolis 

Eden  Preirie 

Blaine 


Accredited  by  Accrediting  Bureau  of  Health  Education  Schools,  American  Medical 
Association  and  ArDerican  Veterinary  Association 

*  Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

**  Approved  by  the  Federei  Aviation  Adnoinlstration 


COSMETOLOGY  SCHOOLS 


Accredited    by   the   National   Accrediting    Commission  of 
CosfDetoiogy  Arts  and  Sciences 


Horst  Education  Center  Minneapolis 

Maxim's  Beeuty  Academy  Blaine 

Model  College  of  Hair  Design  St.  Cloud 

Oliver  Thein  Beeuty  School  Apple  Valley 

Ritter  St.  Paul  Beeuty  School  St.  Paul 

Ritter  Fergus  Fells  Beeuty  School  Fergus  Falls 

Roffler  Hair  Design  School  St,  Peul 

St.  Cloud  Beeuty  College  st,  Cloud 
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MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  >  08TSEC0NDARY  SCHOOLS 
FACT  SHEET 

H*    MAPPS  U  th«  .«oc)«tlon  rtprMWittng  pftv«»  etfMr  colltOM  ind  tchool.  hi  MlnnMott. 

^    ItrtprMMttowTO*  »th*itud«utttendlng  privitti"      .oni  wfwe  itwlwiti  art  tliflibto 
for  atudant  financial  »   m  Minnatow. 

^    «^choote  muat  ba  accradltad  by  ona  or  mora  national  or  ragional  accradlting  bodiaa, 

lar  u«.t  MAPPS  aetwolt  ara  Hcanaad  and  raoulatad  by  tha  MInnaaota  Dapartmant  of  Education. 
^    Sv^-bL^  sS^  mayalaobaragulatad  bythaHlflhar 

..^STcSSm  ic^^S'^  tha  iuH««ctten  of  tha  Oap«tm«,t  of 

Commarea. 

ear    MAPPS  achoola  contribute  to  tha  tax  baw  of  tha  Sta4  of  Mlnna«>ta  and  hava  a  .Ignlficant 
aeonomic  impact  on  tha  atata. 

BS-  Whan  th.  studant  loan  dafault  problam  radvad  national  anan^  l^iyi^t^;^  S 
inltiatad  a  comprahanaiva  dafault  maniflamant  program.  -^APPS  *^!".^ram  waa 
m.n»«Z«iruminarm  tinea  1988  in  a  continuing  affort  to  control  tha  problam.  That  jKogram  waa 
«^JSLl  rtSMhiS  E^^^^  Coortfnating  Board  mada  apacific  mantlon  of  It  and 
!:^"t!r'intvi^;  KbS^r  matltution.  «top.  tha  Mma  managamant  aam.nar.  Tha 
ratulu  for  MAPPS  achoola  hava  baen  atartllng. 

0*    According  to  tha  Unitad  Stataa  Dapartmant  of  Education  (SpHng  ISWI  'wt  ona  MAPPS  KhooJ 
haa  a  atiSant  loan  dafault  rata  in  axcaw  of  20%.  Tha  avaraga  'or  MAPPS  achoola  ia  1 3.2% 
-  teat  than  half  tha  national  avaraga  for  private  career  colleget  and  achoola. 

or  TK.  mA.t  racMit  itudv  bv  tha  MInnaaota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  ahowa  that. 
^  ;!«SalS<!.^^Ja  .  h       percentage  of  minority  atudent.  a.  a  percentage  of 

total  enrollment  than  any  other  ayatem  -  9.6%. 

Sr    in  the  Conclueion  of  an  extenaive  atudy  of  private  career  Inatitutiona  by  the  Higher  Eduction 
Coordinating  Board  in  1989,  the  folloviring  atatement  it  made: 

'Minrmofs  privM  carter  (nstitutkyis  genwrtHy  tppMr  to  provide 

through  tht  teehnlcl  Mstitutu.  eonrntnity  eo^-,  f^J^^^^^ 
MirtrtnotfCrooktton  and  ttm  Urtivtrsity  of  Mlrw»ot»-Wntea.  Tha 
sut^provitlora  for  ovorsight  ofprivBto  earaar  (nstitutionfru/ ^ 
inclusion  m  pimmirtg  am/  coordinatton  afforts  apfiMr  tohsvatMrt 
uffteth/a  in  provtMing  the  typo  oftusu  byprivata  cart  InttilutmM 
th,t  /wv.  baofJ  idantifiad  ,>atior,1ty.  Studarit  paraittanca.  job 
plaearrmt.  and  starting  saltrlts  in  rittad  program  araas  appaar  to  be 
comparable. ' 
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"'*i1^t«?tL^?-SL^  ?L^?'^*^^  ^^^^^^  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  THE  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  GRANT  PROGRAMS 


I'lT.!!^^^  I'^'* O"*^**^  of  Private  Ctreer  Institutions  Participating  in 
the  Minnesota  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Program  •  4/10/89. 

In  1982,  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinming  Board  re-examined  the  state's  relationahlD 

;»,tS  InH  " •  '""fl"    alterrmtive  models  for  the  reiatio^^ 

?«ommend2  tK  Po»t-second.ry  education.    Based  on  the  repin,  the  Board 

•  A  dual  system  of  public  and  private  higher  education  is  essential  to  the 
v  tality  of  educational  services  in  the  state  and  that  decisions  made  at  the 
state  level  should  reflect  the  interests  of  maintaining  and  promoting  a  strong 
private  sector.  " 

•  Private  post -secondary  institutions,  as  members  of  the  educational 
community,  participate  fully  in  the  polices  and  procedures  that  are 
developed  by  the  state  and  its  agencies  to  plan  for  and  coordinate 
Minnesota  pest-secondary  education. 

•  The  state's  student  financial  aid  system  fully  recognizes  the  difference  in 
tuition  and  other  changes  that  exist  among  the  various  post-secondary 
institutions  in  the  state  so  that  the  financial  aid  system  promotes  an  equal 
opportunity  for  Minnesota  students  to  pursue  the  public  or  private  education 
that  best  meets  their  needs. 

The  stated  goal  is  that  Minnesota  should  support  a  diverse  educational  system  in  which  systems 
and  institutions  possess  different  and  educationally  distinctive  missions  and  settinoT  The  stS 
current  position  is  to  support  financial  aid  to  students  as  the  principal  sourw Tpublc  supwrt 
for  private  post-secondary  education.  "  -      pudmc  suppon 

The  Minnesota  State  Scholarship  Program  was  authorized  in  1967,  and  the  Grant  Prooram  was 

efirfn  n"J?';.'."'r'  Post-secondary  insSon  h'aTbe^ 

eligible  to  participate  in  these  programs  from  their  inception. 

Cnn°rl«,„n'r"''''"  f'^""'""  ^^'"^  ""'^  '975,  the  then  Minnesota  Higher  Education 
?rnnnrH  .L^°"'"''"'°"  G"^"'""'  Wendell  Anderson  in  his  1975  budget 

-  ^-^  1975  Legislature  amended  the  statute  allowing  students  enroHed  in 

private  career  institutions  to  participate  in  the  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs 
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Among  the  reewni  cited  for  Including  students  enroHed  In  private  career  Institutions  Into 
progranrta  were: 

•  the  promotion  of  greater  access  to  post-secondary  education  because  the 
technical  Institutes  were  not  able  to  accommodate  demand  due  to  lack  of 
space; 

•  the  promotion  of  greater  freedom  of  student  choice; 

•  the  programs  offered  by  private  career  Institutions  were  regulated  by  state 
and  federal  agencies; 

•  the  students  enrolled  In  accredited  private  career  Institutions  were  eligible 
for  federal  student  financial  aid  programs; 

•  the  students  enrolled  In  proprietary  Institutions  were  already  eligible  for  the 
Minnesote  State  Student  Loan  Program  and  the  Veteran's  Dependents 
Assistance  Program; 

•  federal  funds  allocated  to  the  Scholarship  and  Grants  Programs  by  the  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  were  based  on  post-secondary  enrollment 
totals  that  Included  students  In  private  career  institutions  -  while  these  same 
students  were  actually  excluded  from  participation  In  the  program; 

•  a  number  of  other  states  with  need-based  grant  programs  Included  students 
enrolled  In  private  post-secondary  career  institutions  as  eligible  to  participate 
in  such  programs. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DEFAULT  RATES  -  APRIL  1990 

MAPPS  MEMBER  SCHOOLS 

Business  Schools 

Academy  of  Accountancy  9.6 

Duluth  Business  University  11.9 

Globe  College  of  Business  17.1 

Minnesota  School  of  Business  15.8 

Rasmussan  Business  College  -  Mankato  6.8 

Rasmussen  Business  College  -  Minnetonka  7.6 

Rasmussen  Business  College  -  Eagan  9.4 

St.  Cloud  Business  College  6.9 

Technical  Schools 

Brown  Institute  13.3 

Career  Development  Institute  19.6 

Concorde  Career  Institute  16,6 

Lakeland  Medical-Dental  Academy  18.9 

Medical  Institute  of  Minnesota  16.1 

Minneapolis  Drafting  School  14.1 

Northwest  Technical  Institute  2.2 

North  western  Electronics  Institute  5.8 

The  McConnell  School  5.6 

Cosmetology  Schools 

Horst  Education  Center  9.3 

Maxim's  Beauty  Academy  0.0 

Model  College  of  Hair  Design  6.0 

St.  Cloud  Beauty  12.3 


NOTE:  List  excludes  MAPPS  schools  new  to  the  program  so  they  had  no  rate  et  the 
time  of  this  report  (three  schools);  are  part  of  national  corporations  (two 
schools);  and  schools  with  a  total  of  seven  borrowers  in  default  (two 
schools). 

Nineteen  of  the  21  schools  reported  above  had  a  decrease  in  their  default  rate 
from  1987  to  1988  (the  last  year  reported).  This  was  due  largely  to  the 
MAPPS  default  management  initiative  started  in  1987.  The  public  two-year 
institutions  adopted  that  same  program  at  the  urging  of  HECB. 
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STATEMENT  Of  PMLUP  MIUER 
preSIDENT,  MEWCAL  INSTITUTE  Of  MINNESOTA 
rORMER  RESIDENT,  MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION  Of  PRIVATE  POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

•  ••• 

TITLE  IV  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
•••• 

For  inclusion  in  tha  Hearing  Record 

Senator  Paul  Well^tone 

May  3, 1991 


I  believe  there  are  as  many  ideas  and  proposals  for  changes  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  as  there 
*r.  members  of  Congress  ■  far  too  many  proposals  to  dIscuM  in  one  ' 
therefore,  to  propose  three  basic  themes,  which  I  believe  provide  a  framework  for  consideration 
of  the  many  competing  proposals  now  under  discussion. 


THEME  ONE:  INCLUSION  AND  PARTICIPATION 

In  Minnesota,  we  are  fortunate  to  share  a  solid,  equal  relationship  «'!V!I"!r«';"^'VJ^^^^ 
higher  education  community.  We  respect  that  relationship  and  we  chensh  it.  because  we  know 
that  through  working  together  everybody  prospers. 

If  student  loan  management  and  reduction  of  defaults  are  priority  items  in  the  reauthorization 
process,  then  our  experience  in  Minnesota  has  much  to  offer  to  this  discussion. 

The  kinds  of  student  loan  default  problems  which  have  received  so  much  attention  in  o^lw  'tates 
are  almost  nonexistent  in  Minnesota,  and  I  believe  that  our  traditwns  of  inclusion  and 
participation  are  key  reasons  for  this  success. 

Many  of  our  counterparts  in  other  states  experience  a  level  of  discriminatton  which  has 
appropriately  been  described  as  "education  apartheid."  Thei.  students  •«      °" '7"' 
grant  assistance,  and  the  schools  are  forced  to  operate  under  punitive  rules  designed  to  create 
duress. 

Quite  frankly,  those  states  are  just  asking  for  toan  default  problems,  and  thev'v*  flot  tlwm. 
Minnesota  has  consistently  taken  a  different  path,  a  path  of  inclusion  •"'l,,'""^'^^""-  ' 
result,  we  have  been  able  to  address  the  loan  default  issue  very  successfully.   I  believe  that  is 
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the  mode  which  should  be  established  at  the  Federal  level. 

Beyond  the  Issue  of  loan  manasement  and  default,  study  after  study  today  documents  the 
Orowing  education  crisis  In  our  country,  We  are  failing  to  prepare  our  students  for  the  work 
opportunities  of  the  1990s. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  60%  of  all  new  jobs  during  the  1990s  will  require 
technical  level  training,  betwiMn  high  school  and  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Each  year  the  disparity 
between  available  jobs  and  qualified  workers  grows.  And  each  year  the  ability  of  public 
institutions  to  address  these  needs  is  constrained  further  by  chronic  budgetary  limitations. 

The  public  sector,  unilateratly,  canrwt  solve  this  entire  problem.  If  we  are  going  to  train  workers 
for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow,  we  must  find  a  way  to  utilize  the  private  sector  much  more  effectively 
in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 


THEME  TWO:  ACCURATE  ANALYSIS 

Recently  the  GAO  strongly  criticized  the  lack  of  quality  data  regarding  Title  IV  student  loan 
programs.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  we  face.  We  have  been  unable  to 
satisfactorily  address  the  issue  of  student  loan  defaults  because  we  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  problem. 

Private  school  mismanagement  is  the  popular  misconception  in  Washington  today.  There 
certainly  are  a  few  private  schools  that  have  mismanaged  student  loan  programs.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  they  represent  the  primary  problem  with  defaults. 

I  believe  that  private  school  mismanagement  accounts  for  less  than  3%  of  the  default  dollar.  In 
contrast.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  strong  correlation  between  defaults  and  disadvantaged 
students,  at  every  educational  institution. 

I  believe  that  President  Bush  recognized  this  need,  and  recognized  that  disadvantaged  students 
are  overly  dependent  on  loans,  when  he  proposed  a  substantial  increase  in  Pell  Grant  funding, 
That  is  an  excellent  proposal  which  I  hope  everyone  will  support. 

Accurate,  timely  facts  and  data  should  be  a  priority  in  the  reauthorization  process.  It  is  my  hope 
that,  as  part  of  the  reauthorization  process.  USDOE  will  bring  together  an  advisory  committee  to 
review  data  analysis  needs  for  Title  IV  programs,  and  to  reach  consensus  on  the  best  possible 
formulas  to  calculate  default  rates. 


THEME  THREE:  PROGRAM  SIMPUFICATlON 

Administration  of  Title  IV  financial  aid  is  extremely  complicated,  without  purpose.  It  forced 
educational  institutions  to  employ  large  staffs  to  handle  bureaucratic  "red  tape"  which  provides 
no  addittonal  service  to  students.  And  it  contributes  directly  to  the  rising  costs  of  post-secondary 
education. 

There  are  some  excellent  proposals  from  organizations  such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  regarding  program  simplification,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
support  them  in  their  efforts. 
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^Te  rSo^V  IS  r^-W  ^«  flMncW  aid,  .nd  yet  ther.  is  no  more 

moiwy.  and  so  we  muit  do  a  b«ter  job  with  what  we  have. 

In  thii  context  I  believe  we  mutt  •eriouUy  con»lder  pro-rata  refunds,  even  though  pro-rata 
^fSm^  S^eTiSSlar  in  the  education  community.  There  are  two  Imperatives  we  canr^ot 

schools  than  eny  of  the  other,  potentially  burdensome,  alternatives. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE 
REAUTHORIZATION  Of  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

subBitted  by 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools 
National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 

THE  NATIONAL  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ACT 

•tateamt  of  Porpos* 


To  ensure  the t  our  Nation's  workforce  is  competitive  and  will  meet 
h-Sonr*'X*'°  °^  international  marketplace  in  the  year  20 00  and 
beyond,  Congress  must  address  the  follovirg  issues  durina  thl 
reauthorization  «f  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  the  io'nd  CongreS? 
dl.1r1n«  vS^?**  ««juitabl..  treatment  Of  .?ude"; 

i"ear?tv  in  «tud«S?'^'f^^  offerings,  2,  ..store  confidence  anS 
i™n^«wi  ^..K»  ■^'^  programs  through  accountability;  and  3) 

improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  student  aid  delivery  svatM 
through  simplification,  clarification,  and  predictability. 

n!«n?2%«it  "^^^  continue  to  play  a  critical  role  in  preparing 

S^ridln«  i^vTo'i.","*'  ^""^  ""ti""  the  challenge  ot 

upgrading  labor  force  skill*:  at  a  time  when  more  young  oeoDle  are 

!^?«!nt«P    v"  ""^''ill'd  »inoritil^°.""^SSe^, 

immigrants  make  up  an  ever-increasing  portion  of  the  workforce. 
l^^J't^^^^'  °f  """^  nation  in  the  future  depends  on  our  ability  to 
help  the  people  needing  training  through  the  education  system  and 
into  meaningful  jobs.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  retrain 
displaced  workers  so  they  can  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
economy.  American  society  will  not  be  competitive  unless  it  has  an 
educated  workforce  that  can  function  economically  and  understand 
the  basis  of  our  society. 


Student  Aid  Program  Nodif ioations 
I.  General  Program  Principle* 

The  basic  principles  of  the  existing  system  should  be  retained,  but 
the  number  of  programs  should  be  reduced  so  that  there  would  be 
federal  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  one  grant 
program,  one  work-study  program,  and  a  si^gll,  discretilnary 
campus-based  program  to  provide  assistance  to  students  throuqh 
institutions.  These  programs  together  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  an  eligible  student's  educational  costs. 
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NMd  should  b«  thm  priaary  basis  for  all  federal  student  aid.  The 
allocation  of  federal  assistance  should  be  based  on  the  student  and 
family  financial  condition. 

Each  eligible  student  should  have  access  to  a  specific  and 
predictable  amount  of  student  aid  each  year.  This  proposal 
provides  for  students  enrolled  in  a  progras  of  one  academic  year  or 
sore  to  receive  $12,000  from  federal  sources  in  the  student's  first 
ear,  $13,000  in  the  second  year,  $14,000  in  the  third  year,  and 
15,000  for  the  fourth  year  and  beyond.  These  maximums  would  be 
increased  on  an  annual  basis  to  reflect  prior  year  increases  in  the 
consumer  price  iniex  (CPI).  This  federal  maximum  does  not  limit 
institutions  from  covering  students'  needs  beyond  the  maximum.  The 
student  aid  package  could  include  a  combination  of  grant,  work- 
study,  campus-based  assistance,  and  loan  assistance. 

A  student  from  thft  lowest-* income  background  just  beginning  a 
postsecondary  education  would  receive  an  aid  package  heavily 
weighted  with  grant  assistance  and  work-study  opportunities.  As 
the  student  progressed,  loan  assistance  would  increase  to  replace 
a  decline  in  grant  assistance. 


ZZ.  PELL  0RAMT8 

A.  Convert  the  Pell  Grant  program  to  an  entitlement. 

The  creation  of  a  Pell  entitlement  would  provide  students 
with  a  predictable  grant  to  use  in  funding  an 
individual's  education.  Such  predictability  would  offer 
parents  and  students  the  opportunity  to  plan  for 
education  expenses  earlier  in  the  student's  academic 
career.  This  would  perhaps  inspire  students,  especially 
disadvantaged  students,  to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma 
or  equivalent  with  the  knowledge  that  financing  for  a 
postsecondary  educational  program  was  available  to  assist 
them  to  attend  the  institution  of  their  choice. 

B.  Allocate  the  Pell  Grant  award  based  on  financial  need  and 
the  length  of  the  academic  program. 

The  neediest  students  would  have  access  to  grant 
assistance  during  the  first  portion  of  their  academic 
program.  The  grant  assistance  would  then  be  replaced  by 
loan  assistance  in  the  second  portion  of  the  students' 
academic  program.  The  proportion  of  loans  for  students 
with  larger  financial  resources  would  be  greater  in  the 
first  portion  of  their  program. 

C.  Increase  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  for  the  neediest  students 
in  their  first  year  to  $5,000. 
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To  ensure  that  grant  assistance  could  cover  a  significant 
portion  of  educational  costs r  the  maximum  Pell  Grant 
would  be  increased  over  the  current  maximums  to  restore 
the  original  purchasing  power  of  the  grant.  The  grant 
award  would  be  adjusted  downward  as  the  student 
progressed  through  an  academic  program, 

D*  In  order  to  serve  more  middle-income  students,  maintain 
the  minimum  Pell  Grant  award  at  $200, 

E.  Permit  use  of  Pell  Grant  assistance  for  General 
Educational  Development  (GED)  certificate  training,  up  to 
a  limit  of  $1,500  for  tuition  and  fees,  if  the  student  is 
also  enrolled  in  a  postsecondary  program  leading  to  a 
degree,  diploma,  or  certificate. 


XXX.  CANFU8-BASED  FROGRAMS 


Reallocate  the  $1.27  billion  in  federal  funding  that  supports  the 
current  campus-based  system,  the  $64  million  in  the  SSIG  program 
and  the  $860  million  in  the  Perkins  Loan  revolving  funds  to  provide 
additional  grant  aid,  discretionary  campus-based  funding,  special 
support  services  for  disadvantaged  students,  and  funds  for  an 
enhanced  work-study  program. 


A.  Perkins  Campus-based  (PCB)  Program 


1)  Establish  a  new  program  which  allocates  funds  to 
institutions  to  be  used  for  grants,  loans,  or  work- 
study.  A  significant  portion  of  the  funding  for 
this  program  would  come  from  the  current  campus- 
based  programs  plus  SSIG. 

2)  Institutions  currently  holding  Perkins  Loan 
revolving  funds  would  be  required  to  transfer  these 
funds  into  the  Perkins  campus-based  program. 

3)  The  appropriations  level  for  the  Perkins  campus- 
based  program  will  be  equal  to  4  percent  of  the 
Pell  Grant  program  appropriations. 

4)  The  annual  institutional  allocation  would  be  based 
on  the  number  of  Pell  recipients  in  the  prior  year. 

5)  Institutions  must  provide  a  10  percent  match  of  the 
first  year,  20  percent  in  the  second  year  and  30 
percent  in  the  third  year  and  beyond  before  the 
institution  is  permitted  to  draw  down  the  Perkins 
campus-based  funds. 

6)  The  institution  would  determine  the  use  of  the 
funds  (grant,  loan,  work-study).  All  aid  could  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  or  the  maximum  aid 
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eligibility,  whichever  is  less. 


College  Work-Study  (sec.  441) 

The  work-study  program  is  the  only  Title  IV  progran  that 
can  contribute  to  a  student's  education&l  program  while 
providing  financial  assistance.  Many  students  have 
successfully  used  part-time  employment  as  a  means  of 
defraying  educational  costs  and  gaining  valuable 
employment  experience.  Studies  have  shown  that 
participation  in  work*study  programs  actually  increases 
student  retention. 

1)  Retain  the  general  structure  of  the  College 
Hork-Strdy  program,  including  the  ability  of  a 
student  or  an  institution  to  choose  to 
participate  in  this  program. 

2)  Eliminate  current  conditional  guarantees  and 
allocate  federal  contributions  based  on 
cumulative  institutional  need  as  reflected  by 
the  number  and  type  of  Pell  Grant  recipients. 

3)  Maintain  current  institutional  matching 
requirements  at  30  percent  tor  on-campus 
employment  and  of f -campus,  non-profit 
employment,  the  employer  match  at  50  percent 
for  off-campus,  for-profit  employment,  and  10 
percent  for  community  service-related 
employment. 

4)  Reinstate  the  requirement  that  any  employment 
offered  to  a  student  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  complement  and  reinforce 
the  educational  goals  of  the  student's 
academic  program. 

5)  Permit  students,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
institution  they  attend,  to  participate  in 
of f -campus  educationally  relevant  work-study 
jobs  and  community  service-related  activities. 


Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  (sec. 
413) 

1)  Eliminate  the  SEOG  program  and  transfer  future  SEOG 
funds  into  the  Pell  Grant  program,  the  Perkins 
campus-based  discretionary  fund  and  other  student 
assistance  programs. 

Given  that  the  law  currently  requires  that  SEOG 
recipients  be  **exceptionally  needy,"  it  appears  redundant 
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to  duplicate  the  objectivts  of  the  expanded  Pell  Grant 
program  with  an  Inetitutional  lybased  grant  program. 
Large  economies  of  scale  would  result  from  the 
elimination  of  the  SEOG  program. 


D.      Perkins  Loans  (sec.  461) 

1)  Eliminate  the  Perkins  Loan  program,  retain  the 
corpus  of  the  capital  in  the  revolving  funds  in  the 
Perkins  Campus-based  program. 

Loans  made  under  the  existing  Perkins  program  could  be 
delivered  through  the  proposed  private  capital  Stafford 
Loan  program  since  the  Stafford  Loan  program  loan 
maximums  will  be  modified  significantly.  These  low 
interest  loans,  administered  by  the  institution,  have 
served  an  important  role  but  have  long  since  been 
eclipsed  by  the  Stafford  Loan  program. 


XV.     0RAMT8  TO  STATES  fOR  STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVES  (8810) 
(SEC.  415) 

A.  Eliminate  the  SSIG  program  and  transfer  future  SSIG 
funds  into  the  enhanced  Pel  1  Grant  and  other 
Student  assistance  programs. 

The  SSIG  program  was  designed  originally  stimulate  states 
to  provide  additional  funding  for  higher  educ^^ion  and,  in 
many  instances,  proved  effective  in  encourdo^Tig  state  support 
which  will  continue  to  operate  without  federal  funds. 


V.  LOANS 

The  current  loan  programs  are  too  complex  and  do  not  assure  access 
for  all  students.  Also,  the  in-school  and  grace  period  subsidies 
provided  in  the  Stafford  program  generally  are  not  targeted  to  low- 
income  students.  The  largest  cost  of  the  Stafford  program 
currently  is  the  in-school  and  grace  period  subsidy  provided  to  the 
student.  The  longer  the  student  stays  in  school,  the  greater  the 
subsidy  paid  by  the  government.  The  savings  found  from  reducing 
student  subsidies  would  be  transferred  to  the  Pell  Grant  program  in 
its  new  form  —  an  entitlement  program- 


A.      Structure  and  Subsidies 

Assuming  the  current  general  structure  of  the  loan 
delivery  system  remains  the  same  or  similar,  then  the 
following  recommendations  would  significantly  simplify 
that  system. 
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1)  Permit  borrowing  equal  to  the  borrower's 
naxlBun  federal  aid  eligibility  Ainue  the  eun 
of  the  Pell  Grant  award  and  the  Work-Study  and 
the  Perkins  Canpus-based  award  ao  long  as  this 
amount  does  not  exceed  the  loan  limit  for  that 
student's  year  in  school. 

2)  Eliminate  the  current  Stafford  Loan  in- 
school/grace  period  subsidies  and  srecial 
allowance  payments,  and  transfer  the  ings 
to  the  Pell  Grant  entitlement  program. 


Eligibility,  Terms  and  Conditions 

The  current  loan  program  establishes  risk  for  all  parties 
in  the  program  —  the  lenders  have  collection,  due 
diligence  and  administrative  risk;  the  guaranty  agencies 
have  reduced  reinsurance  risk;  and  institutions  and 
students  have  the  risk  of  loss  of  loan  access.  If  the 
current  risk-sharing  allocation  were  modified  to 
substantially  increase  risk,  especially  for  the  private 
sector  participants,  the  current  program  would  likely 
cease  to  operate  because  of  the  lack  of  access  to  private 
capital • 

Under  the  current  system,  the  financial  markets  determine 
which  students  should  have  access  to  student  loans. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  costs  of  making  a  small 
balance  loan  to  a  student  in  a  short-terra  program  are 
greater  for  a  lender,  servicer  and  a  guaranty  agency  than 
loans  made  to  students  attending  four-year  programs  at 
traditional  institutions.  It  is  clear  that  the  program 
needs  to  be  restructured  to  make  the  social  goals 
compatible  with  the  needs  of  the  financial  markets. 


1)  All  students  enrolled  in  programs  of  one  year 
or  more  would  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
Stafford  Ijoan  to  the  extent  it  did  not  exceed 
cost  of  attendance  or  $12 , 000  (or  higher 
depending  on  the  year  of  attendance)  minus  the 
student's  Pell  Grant  award,  whichever  is  less. 

For  students  enrolled  in  programs  of  less  than 
one  academic  year,  loan  maximums  would  be 
modified  as  follows: 

a.  Programs  of  less  than  600  hours  or 
equivalent  and  greater  than  300  hours  or 
the  equivalent,  the  loan  maximum  would  be 
$6000. 
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b.  Programs  greater  than  600  hours  or  the 
equivalent  and  less  than  900  hours  or  the 
equivalent,  the  loan  maxiinuin  would  be 
$7500. 

2)  Modify  the  interest  rate  paid  to  lenders  by 
borrowers  to  be: 

a.  For  the  in-school  period,  Treasury-bill 
(T-bill)  plus  3.5  percent  for  borrowers 
enrolled  in  programs  of  2  years  or  less 
and  T-bill  plus  3.25  percent  for  all 
other  borrowers; 

b.  For  the  repayment  period,  T-bill  plus  j.5 
percent  for  borrowers  with  loan  balances 
of  $10,000  or  less  and  T-bill  plus  3.25 
percent  for  all  other  borrowers. 

3)  Accrue  and  capitalize  all  in-school  and  grace 
period  interest. 

4)  Provide  cash  flow  for  lenders  or  holders 
through  the  warehousing  of  loans  with  Sallie 
Mae  and  other  secondary  markets,  special 
borrowing  from  the  federal  government,  or  the 
sale  of  loan-backed  securities.  (Student 
loans  would  be  excluded  in  the  calculations  of 
federal  margin  requirements.) 

5)  Maintain  the  current  statutory  deferments 
(sec.  427(a)),  especially  those  related  to 
parental  leave,  unemployment  and  mothers  with 
preschool-age  children. 

6)  Mandate  a  common  deferment  form. 

7)  Permit  borrowers  and  married  students  to 
consolidate  loans,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  loan. 

8)  Permit  all  loans  to  be  repaid  on  a  graduated 
repayment  plan,  the  length  of  which  would  be 
the  same  as  under  normal  repayment  plans: 
e.g. ,  10  years. 

9)  Establish  loan  repayment  periods  of  up  to  10 
years  with  a  minimum  monthly  payment  of  $50  or 
the  monthly  interest  accrued,  whichever  is 
greater. 

10)  Eliminate  the  Income  Contingent  Program. 
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Access 

In  spite  of  the  many  statutory  provisions  intended  to  ensure 
loan  access  for  all  students  regardless  of  the  type  of 
institution  they  attend,  many  students  face  great  difficulty 
and  delays  in  obtaining  a  student  loan  or  cannot  get  a  loan  at 
all. 

1)  Expand  the  non-discrimination  provision  for 
creditors  to  prohibit  discrimination  based  on  the 
type  of  institution,  tax  status,  or  length  of  the 
program  in  which  the  student  is  enrol led  ( sec  • 
421)  . 

2)  Develop  a  lender-of -last-resort  program  as  a  part 
of  the  designated  state  guarantor  program 
participation  agreement. 

(a)  Require  that  any  loans  made  under  a  lender-of- 
last-resort  program  be  disbursed  30  days  after 
the  application  is  submitted  by  the 
institution  (sec.  428). 

(b)  In  the  event  that  more  than  10  borrowers 
attending  the  same  institution  are  forced  to 
use  lender-of-last-resort  services,  the 
institution  will  be  certified  as  an 
institution  in  need  of  lender-of-last-resort 
services,  and,  as  a  result,  borrowers  would 
not  be  required  to  seek  "denials"  from 
lenders,  and  the  institution  may  act  on  behalf 
of  the  students. 

(c)  Require  all  lenders  making  loans  within  a 
state  to  participate  in  the  lender-of-last- 
resort  program,  if  requested  by  the  designated 
guaranty  agency,  in  a  percentage  equal  to  0.8 
X  the  percentage  of  student  loans  they  make  in 
that  state. 

3)  Require  the  development  of  a  common  student  loan 
application  form. 

4 )  Fair  and  equitable  default  rates  should  be 
calculated  using  accurate  data  for  all  participants 
in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  programs. 

5)  Net  loan  default  volume,  after  all  collections  are 
made,  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  institutional 
eligibility  and  limit,  suspend  and  terminate  (LS&T) 
actions. 
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Default  Prevention 

The  1986  Reauthorization  legislation,  the  1987  SLS 
legislation,  and  the  1989  and  1990  reconciliation 
legislation  all  contain  provisions  which,  over  tine,  will 
reduce  the  cohort  default  rata.  In  addition,  many  schools 
have  implemented  innovative  default  management  plans  that 
have  already  proven  to  be  successful  in  reducing 
defaults.  It  is  important  that  time  be  given  to 
institutions  and  other  parties  in  the  loan  process  to 
incorporate  these  changes  and  evaluate  their 
effectiveness: 


1)  Require  lenders  to  report  delinquent  loans  to 
credit  bureaus  at  90  days  of  delinquency. 

2)  Authorize  lenders  and  servicers  to  place  borrowers 
in  deferment  status  based  on  information  provided 
by  borrowers  in  order  to  prevent  technical  default. 
If  the  borrower  is  subsequently  found  to  be 
ineligible  for  a  requested  deferment,  the  borrower 
shall  be  returned  to  repayment  status  and  the 
incorrectly  deferred  principal  payments  and 
interest  shall  be  capitalized. 

3)  Limit  the  aggregate  borrowing  of  a  f^^^^ent  in  a 
calendar  year  to  the  total  aggregate  dollar  amount 
for  which  the  student  is  eligible. 

4)  Require  the  state  guaranty  agencies  to  use  skip 
tracing  tools  to  trace  defaulters,  if  necessary,  by 
limited  federal  preempting  of  state  laws  which 
would  prohibit  access  to  such  records.  Available 
records  would  include  motor  vehicle  department 
records,  state  tax,  labor,  employment  registers, 
unemployment  commissions,  licensing  bodies  and 
welfare  offices. 

51  Require  guaranty  agencies  to  periodically  provide 
institutions  with  lists  of  defaulted  borrowers  so 
tnat  institutions  have  the  opportunity  to  provide 
additional  information  that  could  help  locate  the 
student . 

6)  Require  the  collection  of  additional  information  on 
borrowers,  including  family  personal  references  and 
driver's  license  numbers,  at  the  time  of  the 
application  for  the  loan  and  ^  ^ipdate  such 
information,  if  necessary,  at  the  exit  interview. 

7)  Authorize  institutions  to  withhold  the  academic 
transcripts  of  borrowers  who  default  on  any  Title 
IV  loan.     Pre-empt  state  law  where  necessary. 
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and  the  final  d«and  letter. 

conment   on   the   accuracy   of  tha 

claims  being  filed  by  the  guaranty  agency. 

10)    create  an  incentive  for  enployer.  to  repay  .tudent 
'    loans  on  beJ^alf  of  their  eaployees. 

?«!niSg  section  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
-^Hflibiiitv  based  on  default  triggers,  to 

the  inadequate  servicing  of  loans. 
Management  and  collection 

of  the  receipt  of  funds  by  the  agency, 
and  forms • 

acorlditation  of  the  institution. 

4)  Pennit     institutions     to     purchase  supplemental 

costs  of  such  services. 

5)  permit  the  charging  of  a  higher  insuranc.^  fe.^(up 
to  5   percent)    for   those   loan  However, 
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^Iri2£  •<=»"<»««^d8  to  r«qulre  that  guaranty  ag.ncl.. 
^IIIIa?  °"  J""  actuarially  sound  basis  and  dsvslop 
*°  ""^"^        DepartBont  of  Education  in 
i^ncle'i:!"^       potentially       insolvent  g^aranij 

I^P^tn^nt  Of  Education  to  develop  a 
specific  plan  of  action  to  be  taken  in  the  event 

o2e«te^^nH"''^/r"°y  ^«  continue  tS 

operate   and   mandate   that   such   a   plan   will  bm 

implemented  within  15  days  of  notice  of  a  JiarantJ 
agency's  inability  to  operate.  guaranty 


9) 


Provide  special  incentives  to  guaranty  aaencies  to 
serve  high-risk  student  populltions  by^mSSifJiJg 
the  current  method  of  calculating  fedewl 
reinsurance  payments.  ^  reaerai 

F.  Information,  Collection  and  Use 

Kf^**         development  of  the  student  Loan  Data 

2)  Permit  institutions  to  have  access  to  these  data. 

G.  Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  students  (PLUS) 

Require  all  PLUS  loans  to  be  co-payable  to  the 
parent  and  the  institution.  payaoie  co  the 

Require  multiple  disbursement  of  PLUS  loans. 

3)  Increase  PLUS  loan  limits  to  $20,0C0  per  year  with 
the  aggregate  maximum  of  $ioo,ooo. 


1) 
2) 


BDUCKTZOmL  SDPPORT  SERVXCBB 

Student  Support  Services 


In  the  case  of  many  disadvantaged  students,  success  In  an 

oJe°rSV</''^ff,"  than 'simply  pi;i;; 

one's  tuition  bill  and  attending  classes.  it  means 
dealing  with  many  complexities   in   life  that  are  nSt 
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•itt>«ri«nc«d  by  traditional  collaga  studanta.  Studiaa  in 
ItSdSnt  ratantion  indicata  that  «oat  diaadvantagad 
KSdInta  fail  to  auccatd  in  an  aducational  PW'- 
raaaona  other  than  financial.  Bacauaa  auch  •  larga 
SJrtiSn  of  our  workforca  in  tha  yaar  2000  will  ba  drawn 
?roM  thia  qrowinq  aaoBant  of  our  population,  it  i« 
««ntial  th'at  ourV-^«condary  •location  ayata.  bagin. 
to  racogniza  and  addraaa  tha  apacial  naada  of  thaaa 
atudants . 

Drawing  on  tha  auccaaa  of  tha  TRIO  prograaa,  wa  baliave 

Significant  aupport  aarvicaa  naad  \\^°^l2'T^ 
at'dapta  as  an  i»portant  co»ponant  of  tha  atudant  aid 
prograas . 

Tha  "Educational  support  Sarvicaa"  program  would  provida 
5i?ac?  grant  aaaiatanca  to  inatitutiona  aarving  a 
aiS^ificant  nUBbar  of  atudanta  racaiving  othar  foraa  of 

or  Which  hava  a 
B-i 1  ri»nfe  paciDiants.    Thia  progran  would  ba  authorized 
r?  S3Sr»illion.  ^ndV  would  b.  ^located  to  inatitutiona 
with  Sver  25  "0"  Pall  Index  (PI)  «1  i^^"*  •5*^: 
ZtZ^  S200     rar     "0"     PI     atudanta.  Raasonabla 

Ini?itution«l  minimum  and  maximum  "^"itvSn 
determined  based  on  tha  amount  appropriated  in  a  given 
fiscal  year. 

With  tha  funde  made  available  under  this  program, 
?iJ?iti?ions  would  provide  students  or  prospective 
atudanta  with  the  following  support  services. 

1)  remediation 

2)  instruction  in  life  skills  and  study  skills 

3)  personal  counseling 

4)  peer  counseling 
academic  advice  and  aasistance  in  program  choice 


5) 


6)      tutorial  services 

7i      aasistance   in  obtaining  support  from  other  need 
^      SSsi;  non-Title  IV  federal  assistance  programs  and 
community  support  services 

assistance  in  applying  for  student  financial  aid 

aasistance  in  identifying  other  student  services 
nade  available  by  the  institution 

10)    placement  assistance 


8) 
9) 
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11)  outrMCh  activitiM  to  provide  •ducational  guidance 
and  early  studant  aid  diagnostics  to  prs* 
poatsecondary  atudanta  and  their  faailies 

12)  other  services  as  deeaed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  ' 


VII.     «BD8  MALYBia 


By  converting  the  existing  Pell  crant  progran  to  an 
entitlement,  it  will  be  possible  to  create  a  single  system  of 
needs  analysis.  ' 

Establishes  a  single  systen  of  needs  analysis  in  the  statute 
which  will  identify  the  naxinun  grant  award  under  the  Pell 
Grant  entitlement  program. 

A.      Provides  a  single  application  form  based  on  a  student's 
condition: 


Provides  that  students  who  are  currently  dependent  on 
other  forms  of  need-based  non-Title  IV  federal  assistance 
to  be  eligible  automatically. 

Provides  a  simplified  needs  analysis  for  families  with 
incomes  below  $15,000  adjusted  gross  income  (AGl)  who  are 
not  eligible  for  other  forms  of  need-based  non-Title  IV 
federal  assistance . 

Provides  standard  needs  analysis  for  incomes  above 
$15,000. 


B.  Add  »»married  undergraduates"  and  "graduate/professional" 
to  the  automatic  criteria  under  the  independent  student 
definition. 

C.  Permits  students  who  are  once  determined  to  be 
« independent"  by  the  independent  student  definition  to 
remain  independent  without  having  to  demonstrate 
repeatedly  their  independence. 

D.  Permits  over-awards  of  grant/loan/work-study  assistance 
of  up  to  $500. 

E.  Restores  the  ability  of  a  student  aid  administrator  to 
use  discretion  to  assist  students  with  special 
circumstances.  Eliminates  from  the  needs  analysis 
formula  the  special  treatment  for  dislocated  workers  and 
displaced  homemakers. 

F.  Uses  "estimated"  year  income  for  entering  independent 
freshmen  and  entering  graduate  students. 
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e       Eli»inat«8    parents     (ro»    the    "nunber    in  college" 
Sju.?»ent  for  the  parental  contribution. 

Treats  all  veterans  benefits  as  a  resource  in  determining 
aid  eligibility. 

EliBinates  "double-counting"  of  dependent  student 
•arnings. 

a  financial  aid  package. 

Mandates  the  inclusion  of  day  care  costs  for  independent 
sl^lTs  wi?h  dependent,  in  the  student  aid  budget. 

prohibits  Charging  of  fees  to  parents  or  students  to 
apply  for  federal  student  assistance. 


H. 
I. 
J. 


M. 


c<«oilfies  the  re-application  process  for  students  and 
pSiJI  Who  must  reapply  for  student  assistance  each 


year. 


VZII.  MLEMAKIMO 

under  the  current  Higher  Education  .ct  ^^f^Z^^'^^^^iln 

However,  due  to  the  ".^^^  of  Education  has 

aid  programs: 

includes  representatives  ""i^^'i^^^  developed. 
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for  imp letnan ting  the  regulations. 

B.  Require  final  regulations  to  have  an  effective  date  that 
provides  program  participants  with  sufficient  opportunity 
to  implement  the  new  policies, 

C.  Require  that  any  regulatory  changes  initiated  by  the 
secretary  that  have  not  boen  published  in  final  form  by 
December  1  prior  to  the  start  of  the  award  year  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  award 
year  after  the  December  i  date. 

D.  Shield  program  participants  from  liability  for  violations 
Of  policies  which  have  not  been  distributed  in  writina  to 
such  participants. 

PILOT  PROQRANS 

^'  v."""    P®/^"^  ^^^^"^    default  claims. 

Currently,  delinquent  Guaranteed  student  Loans  nust  be 
filed  with  the  guaranty  agency  as  a  default  claim  within 
270  days  of  delinquency.  Studies  completed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation 
show  that  one  third  of  all  defaulters  begin  repayment  on 
the  loan  within  six  months  of  default.  By  extending  the 
period  of  time  before  the  loan  is  filed  as  a  claim,  many 
defaults  could  be  avoided,  since  the  student  will  begin 
repayment  before  the  federal  government  pays  the  guaranty 
agency  for  the  defaulted  claim,  some  savings  should  be 
found.  The  savings  will  significantly  exceed  additional 
special  allowance  costs  paid  on  loans  during  the  extended 
period . 

B.  Develop  a  series  of  performance-based  standards  to 
measure  equitably  the  performance  of  institutions  in 
different  areas.  Institutions  that  met  or  exceeded  the 
performance  standards  could  be  rewarded  with  regulatory 

certain    regulations    or    could  receive 
additional  funding  to  support  a  certain  activity. 

C.  Develop  a  "grant -back"  program.  one  year  after 
graduation  or  drop-out  from  the  program,  and  for  each 
year  thereafter,  the  borrower  could  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Education  for  a  grant-back  of  interest 
charges.  This  grant  would  be  based  on  the  income  level 
of  the  borrower  during  the  repayment  period,  unlike  the 
interest  rate  charged  which  is  based  on  the  income  level 
at  the  time  of  the  borrowing.  The  borrower  would  submit 
to  the  Department  (or  its  designated  processor)  his/her 
most  recent  income  tax  return.  Based  on  the  documented 
income  level  and  the  amount  of  principal  borrowed,  the 
Department  would  calculate  and  remit  to  the  borrower  a 
grant  to  pay  for  interest.    (Example:  The  maximum  grant- 
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back  would  b«  $50  for  ev«ry  $1,000  borrowed.  Borrowers 
with  no  income  would  receive  the  full  $50  per  $1,000  and 
borrower*  with  an  incoae  of  $50,000  or  above  would 
receive  no  grant-back.  For  each  $1,000  of  incone,  the 
grant  would  be  reduced  by  $1.  So,  a  borrower  with  an 
incoae  of  $35,000  would  receive  $15  per  $100  borrowed.) 
Thie  grant-back  would  not  be  available  to  borrower*  who 
are  not  current  on  their  loan  payments  or  who  are  m 
deferral  status. 


ADVISORY  COMMZTTBB  ON  STUDBUT  rZVAllCZXL  A8SZSTAMCB 

Amend  Section  491  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  require  that 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial 
Assistance  include  representatives  from  all  aspects  of  Title 
IV  program  participants,  including  representatives  from  the 
private  career  school  sector. 

RSrORMS  THROUGH  ACCOUNTABILITY  TO  STRBMQTHBM  THE 
PUBLIC'S  COOTIDBHCE  IN  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
STUDENT  AID  PROORAMB  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  P08T8EC0NDARY 
EDUCATION 

Recasting  the  federal  student  financial  assistance  programs 
will  not  progress  without  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  federal  programs  and  the  quality  of 
postsecondary  education.  To  address  these  ^*Y5 
made  accountability  reform  an  integral  part  of  the  AICS/NATTS 
reauthorization  package. 

It  would  be  folly  to  promise  that  fraud,  abuse,  and  error  will 
never  occur— these  are  integral  parts  of  the  human  condition, 
we  can  and  must,  however,  promise  the  American  taxpayers  that 
a  system  of  oversight  will  be  in  place  to  monitor  the 
participants  and  the  programs,  and  when  problems  occur  they 
will  be  quickly  identified  and  resolved. 

Historically,  three  groups  have  been  responsible  for  the 
oversight  of  postsecondary  educational  institutions  and  the 
federal  student  financial  aid  programs.  Policymakers 
reqularly  misunderstand  the  respective  roles  of  these  three 
parties:  the  states,  accreditinq  bodies,  and  the  Federal 
government.  The  concept  of  a  -TRIAD"  oversight  of  private 
career  colleges  and  schools  (and  of  all  postsecondary 
institutions,  for  that  matter)  has  existed  for  many  years. 
The  TRIAD  evolves  from  the  distinct  roles  assigned  to  and 
accepted  by  the  Federal  government,  respective  state 
qovernments,  and  accrediting  bodies.  Misunderstanding  arises 
because  of  the  lack  of  general  knowledge  about  or  acceptance 
by  critics  of  the  powers  and  limitations  inherent  in  the 
authority  of  these  three  entities. 
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The  TRIAD  concept  of  supervision  presupposes  the  following 
respective  roles: 

!•  State  •  authorize  operation  and  monitor  business 
practices  and  consumer  information  for  protection 
of  the  public,  primarily  students,- 

2.  Accreditation  -  evaluate  and,  through  the  peer 
process,  help  institutions  and  programs  enhance  the 
quality  of  education  p'covided  to  students  and  meet 
the  occupational  needs  of  the  marketplace;  and 

3.  Federal  -  determine  eligibility  and  monitor 
institutional  administration  of  federal  student 
aid. 


colleges  and  schools,  in  order  to  operate,  must  have  authority 
from  the  appropriate  state  licensing  body.  in  many  states 
there  are  two  or  more  such  bodies  -  one  for  non-degree 
granting  institutions  and  another  for  institutions  awarding 
degrees.  Yet  a  third  body,  the  veterans  approval  agency, 
exists  in  each  state,  though  this  responsibility  may  be 
included  in  one  of  the  other  two  bodies.  state  licensing, 
particular Xy  of  non-degree  granting  schools,  is  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  in  areas  of  business  practices 
and  consumer  interests. 

Accreditation  was  designed  as  a  collegial  process  to  evaluate 
the  educational  efficacy  of  an  institution  and  to  help  an 
institution  improve  its  offerings  on  a  continuous  basis 
through  planning  and  dialogue  with  peers  Technically , this 
role  is  one  of  education,  and  judging  educational  quality. 
The  accrediting  bodies  indirectly  monitor  consumer  protection 
and  the  administration  of  student  financial  assistance,  but 
have  never  had,  nor  should  they  have,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  these  areas  of  concern. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  government  is  set  forth  in  law  and 
technically  administered  through  regulation.  In  this  issue, 
the  role  of  the  Federal  government  is  to  determine 
independently  if  an  institution  is  eligible  and  capable  of 
participation  in  the  federal  student  financial  aid  programs; 
to  oversee  the  institutional  administration  of  these  federal 
programs;  and,  where  appropriate,  limit,  suspend,  or  terminate 
an  institution's  participation  in  the  federal  student  aid 
programs.  The  Federal  government  has  the  inherent,  if  not 
sole,  responsibility  for  monitoring  the  administration  of 
federal  student  financial  aid  programs.  The  law  prevents 
federal  intervention  in  an  institution's  curriculum.  Both  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  and  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  have  specific  statutory 
prohibitions. 
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Th«  law  does  permit  •xaaination  by  the  Federal  governnent  of 
carried  out  since  about  1950. 

Of  the  three  roles,  only  accreditation  is  voluntary;  the  other 
?ioMly  on  legislation  and  regulation  from  which  there  i»  no 
WO  reiy       J^yy*"  . .     triad  to  function  as  intenMd, 

oversight  syaten  out  of  balance. 

currently        that      balance      is  seriously 

?S=S^?»?  .^"1.,-"  «™  rt'lcularl?  the  .ctiviti..  o,  priv.t. 
career  schools  and  colleges. 

such  misconceptions  result  in  inappropriate  «pe°tsti°"8  of 
lUfpartners  In  the  ^I^D-    The  triad  concept  is  sound^^  a^^^^ 

allowed    to    work    as  .^JiJers^  funds.  aSd  ensure 

lllV'lTu  "?nS;iS?ron?''p?oe  d!ng'  stSdenJ^with  quality 
e5Scat?SSl  i;p«Juni"es  Sre  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
student  aid  programs. 


REFORM 


The  current  operation  of  the  TRIAD  would  be  strengthened 
significantly  if  the  following  reforms  were  adopted. 

I.  Clarify  roles  and  responsibilities  of  members  of  the 
TRIAD. 

II.  Develop  a  system  of  standards  by  which  all  members  of  the 
TRIAD  can  be  evaluated. 

appropriate,  loan  guaranty  agencies. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  STATKS 
I.      Clarify  the  state  Role 

The  state  Role:  to  authorize  operation  and  to  >»oniJ°^ 
business  practices  and  consumer  information  for  the 
5roiec"on^  Of  the  public,  and  primarily  students. 
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Cr«at«  a  new  authorisation  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  to 
provide  federal  funds  to  aaeist  States  in  the  oversight, 
investigation  and  determination  of  coapliance  of  all 
types  of  poatsecondary  institutions  with  applicable  state 
laws  and  in  Title  IV  of  the  Act.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
these  federal  funds,  each  state  nust  have  in  place  laws 
or  policies  which  neet  federal  standards,  and  sign  an 
assurancs  with  the  Federal  government  that  its  state 
licensing  and  monitoring  capacity  is  sufficient  as  a 
prerequisite  for  institutional  eligibility  and 
participation  in  the  Federal  Title  IV  programs. 


II.    system  of  standards 

Require  each  state,  as  a  prerequisite  of  eligibility  to 
receive  federal  funds  for  state  administration, 
investigation  and  compliance  activities  undertaken  as  a 
result  of  the  new  authorization  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  to  meet  the  following  standards: 

1)  Have  in  place  a  consumer  protection 
policy/program  which  meets  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary; 

2)  Establish  or  have  in  place  \ue  process 
procedure  under  state  law  i^.  regulation 
relative  to  the  withdrawal  or  faiJure  tc  renew 
a  license  to  operate  within  a  state; 

3)  Provide  a  process  for  the  investigation 
(within  90  working  days)  and  resolution  of 
student  complaints  deferred  by  the  Department 
of  Education  (ED),  the  ED  Inspector  General, 
or  referred  by  the  State  Attorney  General,  or 
made  by  any  aggrieved  student  or  recognized 
accrediting  agency; 

4)  Enact  or  have  in  place  procedures/rec[uirements 
which  protect  student  consumers  in  case  of 
school  closure?  e.g. ,  a  system  of  student 
record  retention,  a  provision  for  the  "teach- 
out**  of  students,  and/or  a  nuition  recovery 
fund  which  neet  regulatory  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary: 

(a)  ensure  student  academic  and  financial 
records  are  adecjuately  protected, 
maintained,  and  made  accessible  when  an 
institution  closes; 

(b)  coordinate  the  teach-out  of  affected 
students  with  the  institutions  in  the 
state  when  an  institution  closes;  and 

if 
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(c)    Mtablish  or  hav.  in  pl.c.  a  tuition 
rieovary  fund  which  protacta 
!««in.fe  loaa.  ahould  atudanta  ba  unabla 

S'SSlr  wr"rfft.  .t.t.  .ntit,.  .nd 

appropriate  »«»ber  of  the  TRIAD. 

Ill    Increase  connunication 

„      Racriir.  "ch  state       -b»it  peri«lically^t^ 

^iLiS'^'how  SS.  \'taS  will  co^pl?  with  the 
j:Sir:»^nt.  ?n  paragraph  1  through  7  above. 

I  ^  m¥tk^m  to  report  to  the  regional 

denial,      suspension       or  *«r»^"»Ji*'"cin°i 

authority  to  oP«"^*«'  . '."^  reSiew  of  tSe 
results    of     any     on-site  review 

institution. 

KKCOMMEND.TIONS  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  ROLES  OF  .CCRE-DITINO 
AGENCIES 

1.      Clarify  the  Role 

Th.  Accreditation  Role:  ^Vr"c^rVJ'l^nTpro^^'^^^^^^^ 
process.  'jSt^u^^^^^^^  the  quality 

'or^'Ju'cJt'io'n  Vr "iied'ir Sents  and  to  »eet  the 
occupational  ne'Ld.  of  the  »ar)c.tplace. 
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II.    System  of  Standards 

1)      Require  all  recognised  accrediting  agencies  to: 

(a)  Provide  for  external  participation  in  the 
decision-making  of  the  accrediting  agency  by 
having  at  least  25  percent  of  the  nenbers  of 
the  Commission  of  the  agency  be 
represent at  i ves  o  f  the  pub lie  ( have  no 
affiliation  with  any  institution  accredited  by 
or  seeking  accreditation  from  the  agency) ; 

(b)  Demonstrate  sufficient  experience  with: 

(i)  geographical  scope  of  activity  for  which 
it  seeks  recognition,  and 

(ii)  the  specific  degrees,  certificates,  and 
programs  which  would  be  covered  by  its 
accreditation  activities; 

(c)  Maintain  and  make  publicly  available  current 
written  material  describing  its  purposes  and 
objectives,  the  geographic  area  «5(nd  academic 
levels  of  educational  institutions  and 
programs  covered,  the  definition  of  each  type 
of  accreditation  status  the  agency  grants,  the 
criteria,  standards  and  procedures  used, 
appeals  procedures,  complaints  procedures,  the 
current  accreditation  status  of  each 
institution  or  program  and  the  date  of  the 
next  review,  and  the  names  and  backgrounds  of 
the  agency's  members  and  principal  staff; 

(d)  Have  sufficient  financial,  personnel  and 
administrative  resources; 

(e)  Adhere  to  practices  and  procedures  which 
include  self-analysis  by  an  on-site  peer 
evaluation  of  each  institution  or  program; 

(f)  Focus  on  institutional  effectiveness  through 
the  use  of  outcomes  measures,  such  as 
completion,  job  and  professional/graduate 
school  placement  rates,  certification, 
licensing  and  graduation  test  scores,  employer 
evaluations,      transfer      rates      and  other 

^    recognized  measures; 

(g)  Disclose  adequately  and  accurately  information 
regarding  the  institution ' s  or  program • s 
accreditation  status  and  effectiveness;  and 

(h)  Recognize,     in    making    its    decisions,  the 
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deci.ion.   of    .taf s   and   other  accrediting 
agencies. 

Pennit^  — "Ji^^iSlitrttrn^^en^Jr  inltl"tio"  to 
condition  of  ff°"^t,  ""  A  --  involving  withdrawal 
agree  to  .ubait  any  dispute      /"7;a„^„ation  of 

of  accreditation,  ^•"i^i.al  fron  nenberehip  -  to 
accreditat ion ,  and/or  re»oval  f  rom  to 
binding  arbitration  "  itutlonai  reason.,  the 
litigation.  ^^^^'P^  ^°^itntor  to  overturn  an 
only   ground.  an   "^itrator  the 

accrediting  <:°n»\»*\°"  '^to  acDlV  the  established 
accrediting  coaunission  to  apply 

standard,  fairly. 

permit  accrediting  age"^i^»  JSat"2^1"law"ita 
condition    of  involving  denial, 

against  «<="«j»i,Vi,^u„'"'tS  renew  accreditation  be 
revocation,  or  !?^i""_.Vt_iet  court.  The  grounds 
filed  in  united  States  District  cour^-  Manages 

on  which  '^<'f^'ft''):''l}'°^tolJions  ot  federal  anti- 
should  be  Ji„.\ion  laws.   Decisions  of 

trust  and  anti-discrimination  i  should  be 

the  accrediting  agency  «^i^'^|S^°^„ces8  rights 
enjoined  or  reversed  only  "  ^he""^  ^^r  the  final 
of    the    institution  ^^fJSg  i,ody)  arbitrator 

rs'^d°e"em^rt"o  Z  ^rliiSr^ciprlciour  or  contrary 
to  law. 

Require  each  a-rediting  agency  to  deternine^that 

the  program  length  is  appropria«  degree  or 

matter  taught,  the  course  objective    tn^^^^g^  ^^^^ 

credential  offered,  "f^turg,  laboratory,  and/or 
allocation    for    the    lecture,  describe  during 

externship  are  appropriate^  'ow  ea°**  °^  P"^"" 
rtanrrdraT^.VtTbffl"an^d  applied. 
Require  any  recognized  accrediting  body  approved  by 
the  Secretary  to: 

(a)    Require  its  ^^J^Jlle'lrVplicatT-  'to 

^       the  agency,  as  part  of  their  PP 
establish   a  branch,    an  eauca 
comparable     document     as     defined  y 
accrediting  agency;  and 

has  established  ■  „  -rship  in  order  to 
rsrslThe^t^"^-e°r^s°^"o^^^^^  With  the 

aclrlditing  body's  standards. 
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independently  assess  th/  «n  'hould 
data.  ^  assess  the  accuracy  of  self -reported 

III.  Increase  Communication 

Se5;;t'"e"fctron"tiUc'tinr t?> 

instituti-.n,  including  ^  d2?.i''°"*'*^*="*^°"  °'  «"» 
termination  and  (b)  nrov"*  «™-  •"spension,  or 
final      results  ^   incluiina  i'^f" 

comments/reactions   -   or  anv   on  institution's 
institution  to  the  appropriate  sta?e  lW„«?''^*"'  °' 
to  the  U.S.  Department  Of  Education     ^°  "f^"'  "3*"°^  ""^ 
investigations  where  dual  accredit-^  '■°  ongoing 

the  other  accrediting  body  exists,  notify 

SrSS^"^        STRENGTHEN  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
I-      Clarify  the  Role 

II.    system  of  standards 

1)      Institutional  Eligibility/Outcomes: 

followin'g  c'?Si°?a  ?o5  ^Jirtfc^ip^??-;? ^"-^^ 

a^iX^??  regular  students  persons  having 
a  certificate  of  graduation*^f rom  a  schoSl 
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2) 


providing  '--Xi^^.T'^l'^ '  .uch  ''S 
i:??!?  •cSih«'provid.  in  section 

«5  for  •ligibility  for  .tud.nts  who  do 
nit  hav.  high  .chool  diplomas  or  th.ir 
equivalent; 

h\  IS  legally  authorized  within  such  state 
to  pJovidi  a  proqram  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education? 

a\      provides  an  eaacational   program  beyond 

i-.?".i^rr'of  JAM?" " 

Secretary?  and 

«^  Will  accept  transfer  of  academic  credits 
obtained  by  a  student  at  another 
accredited  institution. 

institutional   Certification   and  Eligibility 
proceBs. 

reouires     that     tn«     ^""^^  I  imaiiv 

IV.     we  recommend  reform  of  that  process 
follows: 

a)      The  institution  applies  to  ^^'if 
'      of      Education      by      co»Pl«V*.9  Sd 
Application       for       Eligibility  and 
certification       and       P"vi«le8  the 
appropriate  documentation?  ana 

Tnfomation  requested  on  the  Application 
SoSw  reiire  sufficient  documentation 
t«  substantiate  statements  (e.g..  a  job 
Sescr ijtion  and  a  qualification  statement 
SoSld  be  included  to  determine  whether 
1>Z  udministrators  are  qualified)  and  to 
SSe^iie  ?f  Sere  is  aS  adequate  ^.ystem 
of  internal  control. 
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2) 


3) 


i)  Posts«condary  institutions  using 
ssrvicsrs  to  perfora  financial  aid 
functions  «ust  submit  a  copy  of  tha 
contract  with  tha  studant  aid 
administration  sarvicar  in  ordar  to 
parait  tha  Dapartmant  to  avaluata 
tha  rasponsibilitias  that,  will  ba 
parfomad  by  tha  sarvicar  for  tha 
institution; 

ii)  In  tha  caaa  of  nulti-canpus 
institutions,  in  which  studant  aid 
procassing  is  parfonad  by  a  cantral 
offica/singla  offica  for  all 
studants,  tha  ralationship  of  tha 
cantral  offica/main  canpus  to  tha 
satal 1 ita  caapusas  or  othar 
locations  should  ba  axplainad;  and 

iii)  All  institutions  must  provida 
auditad  financial  atatanants  and 
supporting  documantation.  Businass 
plans  for  aach  branch  campus  must  ba 
submit tad  to  tha  Dapartmant  whan 
saaking  eligibility  for  a  naw  branch 
campus. 


Require  all  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  submit  bi-annual  program  audits  prepared  by 
an  independently  certified  public  accountant 
(or  other  individual  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary)  that  the  Department  would  use  to 
monitor  proper  administration  of  the  student 
aid  programs. 

Require  all  institutions  to  submit  financial 
audits  if  requested  by  the  Secretary  to 
determine  financial  stability. 


Program  Reviews  —  include  tha  following  as 
indicators  for  the  Department  of  Education  to 
target  institutions  for  review: 

a)  Deviations  from  the  current  regulations 
governing  administrative  capability  and 
financial  stability? 

b)  Highest  quartile  of  default  rates 
measured  annually; 
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n\  Th«  hiah««t  quartil*  of  dollar  volume  of 
^      2.?«ult     froa  tho««  institutions  who.. 

SSSiJ'    »t"„     .xc..d     th.  national 

averager 

Pell  Grant  awards; 

«\  M>t^erial  finding,  or  deficiencie.  cited 
SnS  repirJiS  fro-  the  "l.vant  guaranty 
agency;  accrediting  body  or  state 
liceneure  agency;  and 

f)      A  statistically  valid  randomly  ••1«<=*«J 
'      number  of  in»tit«ti°"«^ 

total  population  of  i"«*^*"*i22t 
participating    in   the    program   in  that 

year, 
complaints . 

Require  the  Department  to: 

^  ' Yt  ^"Si"  i-n"/ti?u^\°o^n-"^^^^^^^^^ 
XiniStering   Title  -Son^'^om 'Sn 

submission  of  an  "PP^i^V  «iiiibilit? 
institution  seeking  initial  eli'vsluate 
and  certification  in  order  to  evEiuate 
thJ  institution's  ability  to  "".Pjy  ^^JJ 
the  administrative  capability  and 
financial  stability  regulations?  and 

W      permit     provisional      eligibility  and 
*      certification  status  which  may  "quire  a 
complete     re^pplication     before  final 
^ov^if ication    is    made,     in  oraer 
ifeSiiS     financial     problems     in  ne^ 

institutions,  branches,   and  newiy  ownea 

institutions. 
Require  the  Department  to  consider.^^^^^^^^ 
rnS?tutYon\r"^oUli-nce       with  the 
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alternative,  regulatory  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary  which  are  consistently  and 
objectively  applied. 

7)      Establish   new   statutory   standards    for  the 

recognition  of  accrediting  bodies. 

a)  Establishing  new  federal  standards  for 
recogniz  ing  accredit  ing  agencies  is 
critical  to  effective  ''gate-keeping**  or 
promoting  prograa  and  institutional 
integrity  by  limiting  the  opportunity  of 
any  postsecondary  institutions  that  do 
not  provide  a  quality  educational 
opportunity  to  gain  access  to  the  Title 
IV  prograns  in  the  first  instance. 


i)  Standard  A*  National  or  Regional  in 
its  Scope  or  Experience  —  In  order 
to  be  recognized  by  the  secretary, 
the  accredit  ing  agency  nust  be 
regional  or  national  in  scope.  The 
applicant  agency  also  must 
demonstrate  sufficient  experience 
with  regard  to  the  geographical 
scope  of  its  planned  activity,  as 
well  as  competence  with  respect  to 
the  specific  degrees,  certificates 
and  acadeaic  disciplines  it  proposes 
to  include  in  its  membership; 

ii)  Standard  B.  Membership  is  Voluntary 
and  the  Institution  is  Student- 
Focused  —  Membership  in  the 
accrediting  body  must  be  voluntary 
and  the  institution,  whether 
professional,  graduate, 
baccalaureate,  associate  or 
vocational/technical,  must  have  as 
its  principal  purpose  the  education 
and  training  of  students  on  a 
postsecondary  level; 

iii)  Standard  c.  Academic  Requirements 
Assure  That  the  Highest  standard  of 
Academic  Quality  Has  Been  Attained 
and  Hill  Be  Maintained  —  The 
services ,  curriculum ,  faculty  and 
facilities  at  the  institution  must 
be  of  sufficient  quality  to  ensure 
that  institut  ^^l  objectives  can  he 
realised^  anc  le  fiscal  resources 
exist  and  are  sufficient  for  the 
institution     to     be     capable  of 
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d«liv«ring    th«    acadenic  progra- 
appropriate? 

probation),     and     the     "^^^nj  ^ 

that  prooass  .hall  P«™J* 
«bu8«  of  due  process  in  order  to 
5?olong       the*^     withdrawal  of 
accreditation; 
^     .  J     B>      Recmire  consistent 

accrediting  bodies?  and 

,»\    the  final izat ion  of  standards, 
^  ^    oSicies  and  procedures  used  in 
?hi  evaluHtion  of  institutions? 

rfii«on^;?\r^""""" 

SrtiSir  th\°  afc-rSitsS  o? 
institutions. 


2i 
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SJ^'SSSSVi  ^AS™S>Slp'!r^J  ™*  DEPARTMENT 
INSTITU^JSnAL  ELIcS^Sf  ACCREDITATION  AND 

!•      Clarify  the  Rol* 

i:iSi™K,"     l>»tl'""«n«l  .cViSlt'tion. 

The  Advisory  comniittee's  charter  would  be  to: 

JJ«cl«I***  ^•^"^•fy  regarding  the 
exercise  of  the  Secretarial 
reeponeibility  to  publish  a  !ut  of 
nationally       recognized  accreditina 

"^'i^*'  det.r»ined  to  £2 

reliable  authorities  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  education  and  training  offered; 


ii) 


Advise  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  the 
responsibility      to      designate  ,taK 

entities  as  referral  agenciea; 


sSaidSr^-  «l If"*^''?  iaplenenting  the 
Standards  of  Recognition,  and  any  changes 

^Ltifi'^M^'n''   ^"  Eligibility  anS 

Sp«t"SS?J*'2nd 

r!fr?in^\""°**  °*=*»®f  advisory  functions 
relating  to  recognition,  accreditation 
and  institutional  eligibility  as  .ay  b2 
assigned  by  the  Secretary. 


r.    system  of  standards 
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participation  in  the  Title  IV  prograrae. 
Authorize  the  Department  to  continue  th.  Title  IV 
eligibility,  for  •i^hteen  *'5,„ov2d 
institution  Whose  accrediting  agency  is  ^•"oj^w 
from  the  Secretary's  approved  list  "  that 
in«Mtution  is  in  "good  standing"  at  the  tine  or 
tS«iicretSry?s  act ibn.  During  that  eighteen-aonth 
p5?loS  "hV^nrtitition  «ust  •••^^^ff^  o^^/on  Shi 
hlltiT^^  go'od  raSeZ-Ann-tlrutiJ^^^^^^^^ 
ISSrSwding  a\  the  time  of  the  '^^^2" 
Lst  be  fully  reviewed  the  Department  ""d-tae 
licensinq  agency  in  order  to  determine  ir  it 
iialifiel  for  the  eighteen-month  grace  period. 
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III.  Increase  Conununication 

1)  central  Data  Base  —  Require  the  Departaent  of 
Education  to  establish  and  sake  available  at  no 
cost  to  authorized  users  a  central  data  base  of 
institutional  infomation,  which  fully  integrates 
all  information  available  f ro»  USED,  the  Department 
of  veterans  Affairs,  state  agencies,  regional  and 
2? .  . .  accrediting  bodies ,  the  Department  •  s 
Eligibility  and  Certification  Division,  Audit  and 
Program  Review  Division,  Financial  Hanagement 
Branch,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

2)  The  provisions  in  Section  1201(a)  and  435(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  allow  an  unaccredited 
nonprofit  institution  to  establish  eligibility  for 
federal  aid  by  "pre-accreditation"  or  by  the  "three 
letter  rule"  should  be  repealed.  To  gain  access  to 
Title  IV  assistance,  an  institution  should  be  fully 
accredited  by  an  agency  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 


XI.     IUBF0RN8  TO  PROTECT  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  STUDENT  AID  PROQRAKS 

The  national  accrediting  bodies  nave  taken  substantial  actions 
and  significant  reforms  have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  student  aid  programs. 

We  recoiwnend  that  the  following  provisions  be  adopted  to 
address  some  of  the  specific  concerns  raised  in  the  Congress 
regarding  potential  areas  of  program  abuse: 


1)  Prohibit  an  institution  from  opening  more  than  one  branch 
campus  in  a  twelve-month  period,  except  in  cases  where  an 
institution  is  participating  in  a  teach-out  activity  or 
when  another  institution  has  filed  for  bankruptcy. 

2)  Prohibit  institutions  from  using  contractors  rr  persons 
other  than  salaried  employees  to  make  final 
determinations  regarding  admissions  or  the  award  of 
financial  aid;  from  paying  commissions  or  other  incentive 
compensation  to  salaried  employees  based  on  the  number  of 
persons  who  apply  or  who  enroll  in  the  institution, 
unless  the  enrolled  student  attends  class  for  at  least 
thirty  (30)  days;  and  from  paying  any  commission  or  other 
incentive  compensation  to  third  party  agents  or 
contractors  for  recruitment  of  prospective  students  in 
the  U.S.,  its  territories  or  possessions. 

3)  Provide  full  loan  forgiveness  to  students  whose  school 
has  closed  before  the  student  is  able  to  complete  his/her 
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ac.d.»ic  progra.  in  th.  ^vnt  fh.t^."?^  "ta.ch-out- 
opportunity  i»  •^•^^•''/AUtv.  In  the  pa.t,  th.  nu«b«r  of 
Students  have  proven  •<'*°V«««initv  college*  that  may  be 
«rivSte  career  achoola  and  coMB^in"^  result  of 

?|Jc:5  ouY  of  the  -tud-nt 

««r-?  SritV.'cS'out-%ro.ra.s  unworXab  1. 

such  a  loan  forgivene..  Pro^^^^^^^^^^ 

ru'ii'tj  o-f"?rrJduirt  rctivhi... 

Ke^ire  third-party  ari-i^ty'lorShnaS"?^^^^^^^^^ 
contractual   responsibility   tor   «^  institution  to 

jk\¥mA  bv  two  or  more  agencies 
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•flUtttt  Of  FCMRAl  tTUMNT  AID* 
<in  dotttrs) 


OPTION  A 


FItST  TEA! 


5,000 


12.000  3^000 
2,500 


26,001-30,000  12^000 


7S0 


13,000 

5,OOMO,000  13,000 

10,001-12.000  ,5,000 

12,001-14,000  ,  3,000 

14.001-16,000  ,3,000 

16,001^18,000  ,3,000 

1«,001-20,000  ,3,000 

20,001.22,000  ,3,000 

22,001-26,000  ,3,000 

26,001-30,000  ,3,000 

3O.00r54,000  ,  3,000 


KOCMD  TEA« 


4,500 
4,000 
3,S00 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
750 
500 
250 
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7,000 


O-'-'WO  12.000 

10.00,.,2.000  ,,.000  • 

".001-u.ooo 

14,001-16,000  ,2  000 


16,001-18,000  ,2,000 
18.001-20,000  ,2,000 
20,001-22,000  ,2,000 

,0  500 

».«"-^*.ooo  «.ooo  ,,oo„ 


9,000 
9.500 
10,000 

1,500 


11,000 


11  250 

S0,001.«.000  ,j.ooO 

*^  11  soo 

J*.00,.M.OOO  „,ooo 


11,750 


8,S00 
9,000 
9,500 

10.000 

10,500 

11,000 

11,500 

12,000 

12,250 

12,500 

12,750 
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Tim  wm 

11  MA  4  000  10,000 

MA  1  UO  10,500 

5,00MO,000  H,000 

10,001-12.000  H.OOO 


12,001-14,000  H,000 
14.001-16,000 


16,001-10,000  H.OOO 
10,001-20,000 

20,001-22,000  H,000 

22.001-26,000  H.OOO 

26.001-50.000  H.WO 


5,000  ^^OW 
2.500 


14,000                        2.000  ^2.000 

1.500  ^^«» 

14.000                        1.000  13.000 

750  13.250 

SOO  13.^00 

250  15.  "0 


0-5,000 

5.001-10.000  15,000 
10,001-12,000 


FOUtTI  TEM 

15.000  5.500 


12,001-14,000 
14,001-16.000  15,000 


15.000  2.500 
15.000  2.000 


11,500 

3.000  12.000 
12.500 
13.000 


1,500  13,500 


16,001-16,000 

18.001'20.000  15.000 

20,001-22,000  15,000 

22.001-26.000  15,000 


14,000 

730  1*.250 
300  H.500 


15,000  1.000 
730 
500 

250  1*.«0 


in  shorter  programs  would  be  as  follows, 

CLOCK  HOURS  TOTAL  AID  EfiU  WflRK-^^-p^PY  ^  L9AN 

/^p>  B^yiVAi^NT  TOTAL  MB 

600  >  X  2.  300  7,000 

W>,i600  .0.000  3.333  .0  5.000        5.000 .0  7,000 
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OPTION  B 


MURCIS  OF  FEMKAl  tTUDCNT  AID* 
(fn  dollar!) 


rmi  TEAi 


0-5,000 

12  000 

5,000 

7,000 

5,001-10,000 

12  000 

4,500 

r,5oo 

10,001-12,000 

12  000 

4,000 

8,000 

12,001-14,000 

12,000 

8,500 

14,001-16,000 

12,000 

3,000 

9,000 

16,001-10.000 

12,000 

9,500 

18,001-':0.000 

12,000 

?,000 

10,000 

20,001-22.000 

12,000 

1,500 

10,500 

22,001  26.000 

12,000 

1,000 

11,000 

26.001-30.000 

12,000 

nv 

11 , 250 

50,001-34.000 

12  000 

500 

11,500 

34.001-38,000 

12.000 

250 

11,750 

K 

CQID  YEM 

0-5.000 

13.000 

4,000 

9,000 

5,001-10.000 

13.000 

3,500 

9,500 

10,001-12,000 

13,000 

3,000 

10,000 

12.001-U.OOO 

13.000 

2,500 

10,500 

U.001-16.000 

13,000 

2,000 

11,000 

16,001-18,000 

13,000 

1,500 

11.500 

18.001-20,000 

13,000 

1.250 

11.750 

20,001-22,000 

13,000 

1,000 

12,000 

22,001-26,000 

13,000 

750 

12,250 

26,001-30,000 

13,000 

500 

12,500 

30.001-34.000 

13,000 

250 

12,750 

3S 
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Tim  TEW 


0-5,000 

U.OOO 

3,000 

11,000 

S.OOMO.OOO 

14,000 

2.500 

11,500 

10,001-12,000 

U.OOO 

2,000 

12,000 

12,001 "1*, 000 

14,000 

1.7S0 

12.250 

•A  AAI.IA  MM 
14,TOl*  iO,WW 

14,000 

1.500 

12.500 

16,0111  ■  lH,UOU 

14  000 

1.250 

12.750 

•  A  M\1.9A  M>A 

14  000 

1,000 

13,000 

M  Ml. 39  AAA 

14,000 

750 

13,250 

99  Ml  'M  MO 

14,000 

500 

13,500 

9A  AA1  •  VI  AAA 

14.000 

250 

13.750 

FOUUTi  YCM 

0-S,000 

15.000 

2  000 

13.000 

S.OOMO.OOO 

15,000 

1,750 

13.250 

10.001-12.000 

15.000 

1.500 

13.500 

12.001-U.OOO 

15.000 

1.250 

13.750 

14.00M6.000 

15.000 

1.000 

14.000 

16.00M8.000 

15.000 

750 

U,250 

18,001-20.000 

15.000 

550 

14.500 

20.001-22.000 

15,000 

2S0 

14.750 

22.001-26.000 

15.000 

250 

14,750 

*  This  table  applies  only  to  students  enrolled  in  prograns  of  at 
least  one  acadenio  year.  Maximum  eligibility  for  students  enrolled 
in  shorter  programs  would  be  as  follows: 

^KSil  mALAlP  EELL  WORK-ST^;PY  ^  L9AN 


600  >  31  ^  300 


7,000  0  47.000 


gO0>x>6O0  10.000  3,333  to  5.000      5.000  to  7,000 
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AlCS    f?^ ^Inf^  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 

mSmXSS     H\j4il^\i  lVrd>  2251  Wtsconsin  Avenue  N  W       ^Washingtoi^  DC  20007         202  333  1021 

I  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  SchoolT 


One  Oupont  C»fcte.  N  W  Suite  350  Washmgion,  DC  20036 


202-659-2460 


BEEQBXLfi&BOi 

ACTIOIIS  BY  TRK 
MSOCIATIQH  or  TWDRPITOBiT  gOTJ.»r.»p  AMD  SCTWOTJ? 
f  AMD  THK 

MATIQHAL  ASSQCIATIOW  or  tpadk  amp  tbchotcat.  f^r^t^j^ 

to  IWPRQVE  vm  lerrBcrivawss  of 
FKTVATI  CAgnrR  SCHOOLS  Mm  gntJ.^Bff 
AMD  RBDOCl  MQaLBM  wm  mt^  ftpuntrgrttJiTTnii 

rmERAL  rTMAMCIAI.  ATP  PBOCaAWfi 


Washington,  D.C. 
May  1991 
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National  A.aocl.tlon  o« ■"lain  wholly  comittad  to  improving 

SS*S'icho2l.''2SllS2:?'2nWar.iti..,  .tud.nt.,  or  financial 
institution*. 

inatitution  that  •"^•'SSitS/SrpSltSUS^nra'rjTrivStrrrn'r'' 
KiSrtuiJ^S.r:{licS%rS'viroiS'r  l^'-lllt  Of  tha^SiU-a  worX.r. 
•ntaring  tha  workforca  aach  yaar. 

Tha  .oat  comon  criticia.a  of  privata  caraar  achoola  and  coUaga- 


ara! 


Nothing  ia  baing  dona  about  tha  "bad  applas." 


Ti     Thara  ia  no  ovaraight  of  institutions  or  programs  or,  if 
ISarl  il  Sny,  it  il  woafuUy  inadaquata. 

III.  Thara  is  no  conauaar  protection  to  aafaguard  the  interest,  of 
students  and  taxpayers. 

IV.  Nothing  ia  baing  done  to  reduce  student  loan  defaults. 

in  tha  paat  three  year.    -yt»;-.  -^J^^J.f  p-«?:S:"'MoSt^pi^^ 
effect iventtsfi. 

-rrdKiXrco«r.s}rs,^ri"^^^ 
^4R^is5tv'MS'ov^^S'"ari?ror 

:Sn?'iSiM.lu."nd'M  of  Student  aid  progra.a. 

in  1989,  Rap.  <2-'*Sii^*'-.'=?S'C!;:  ^h.'StcliraSry 

schoolB,  and  reducing  student  loan  dafaulta. 

Th.  following  ia  a  report  card  of  decisive  steps  KICS  and  NATTS 
SaJe  o?er  the  p«t  aaveral  y.ara  to  addraaa  tha 

congressional  and  public  concerna: 
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1m — TTimini  mil 


—     Fro»  January  I988  u.itil  1991,  of  thm  in.titutions 

•ccraditjd  by  AlCS  and/or  NATTS,  433  schools  yrm  aithar 
ramoyad  from  tha  accraditad  liat  by  tha  Accraditing 
Couiaaion,  voluntarily  withdraw  (oftan  aa  a  rasult  of 
Couiaaion  action),  or  cloaad  (Saa  Attachsant  #i) ; 

In  tha  last  thraa  yaara,  an  avaraga  I3  of  avary  lOO 
accraditad  achools  raviawad  loat  thair  accraditation. 

^^^![?!?^^^!?''  ^y™^**ign  aqgraSSivalV  purauad  court  netiiona 
uphold  intaqrity  of  accraditation,   ^ 

AlCS  and  NATTS  ara  dadicatad  to  tha  intagrity  of  tha 
accraditation  procaas  and  anauring  quality  aducation 
Thay  ara  avan  willing  to  go  to  co nrt  to  hava 
accraditation  ramovad  whan  nacaaaary.    sinca  1988, 
ninatean  court  caaaa  have  baen  fought  by  tha  AlCS  and 
NATTS  Accrediting  conmissions  at  a  cost  of  mora  than  $1 
nillion  in  legal  and  related  faea.    Attached  are 
exanplaa  of  court  caaaa  undertaken  by  NATTS  and  Ales  to 
uphold  Comaiasion  judgmanta.     (sea  Attachaent  #2) 


XL  Imrovad  ovi-Miyht^ 

o       Incrcaeed  ovaraight  of  jngtttUtionfl         *dnpf  d  wA^iBur^n 
^ngurtt  tha  flCCUracv  of  data  and  evnedite  thg  accreditation 
rAYim  and  prycaaB.    Thaea  m^aaiiree  inr^m^;:  ^^^■^^'■^'^"^ 

Development  of  rapid-raaponse/fact-f inding  teaaa  to 
visit  achools  with  reported  problena.    Theae  taama 
reapond  imnediataly  to  serious  allegations  raiaed 
against  any  school. 

Required  audita  of  financial  statanenta  to  enaure  tha 
accuracy  of  reported  data. 

Required  workshops  for  accraditation  application  and 
renewal.    Theae  workshops  are  designed  to  introduce  and 
sensitize  applicant  schools  to  the  expectations  and 
rigors  of  tha  accrediting  process. 

NATTS  fought  all  Temporary  Restraining  Orders  (TROs) 
sought  by  institutions  appealing  Accrediting  Conaission 
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deciBions  in  the  courts  to  thus  stop  J*.!??! 
financial  aid.    Thi.  r«pr«.«nt.  •  .ignific.nt  .hift. 
Prinr  to  thl«  Dolicv,  it  wBt  ttandtrd  operating 
prieUur.        Sx^f  to  .upport  a  .choor.  TOO  in  ord.r 
to  h«lp  a  achool  raiaa  ita  standards. 

Th«  rasistance  of  TROs  has  always  baan  tha  policy  of 
AIcs. 

Enaaaad  in  aqqressive  court  cases  to  defend  Accrediting 
«S?Mien  SlliSns  to  uphold  integrity  of  the  standards. 

-  sped  up  due  process  while  protecting  rights  of  appeal. 
The  prbcesB  has  b«en  reduced  fron  an  average  of  two 
years  to  six  Bonths. 

-  Trained  team  leaders  to  ensure  that  the  quality  of  the 
Jro«S;  l2  Saintalned.    Tea»  l.ad.rs  head  «P««h  school 
Ci.it  and  are  sainly  responsible  for  eneuring  that  the 
viSit  ill  c«?ied  out  with  sufficient  rigor  and  that  a 
school  is  adhering  to  our  standards. 

-  investigated  high  default  Ji^«?"'i5f 
Dapartment  of  Education  on  September  10,  _ 
oeoartwent  had  released  a  list  of  the  89  institutions 
ffi  cSSriBe  50  percent  of  the  student  loan  dollars  in 
default  for  private  career  schools  and  colleges.    Of  the 
5?  Schools  accredited  by  AICS  and  NATTS,  22  have  closed. 
»ii  hjiw.  h*»n  reviewed  by  the  Departaent  of  Education; 
iii  tSI  A??S  and  NATTS  schools  hSve  been  reviewed  by 
?i;2ir  ?eSelt?v2  Suiting  agencies.     (See  Attach.ent 
#3) 

Tn^r.«««d  eoi?Btnt<""  °'  ^ncrftditinq  Cgmffifmipn  with  gtatft 

iin^  f"«ral  fq«n'<»a  when  prQt>]e«n9  gXl8t. 

state  licensing  agencies,  federal  >f  ""^--/H^rS^^T^"''''"' 
commissions  are  commonly  referred  to       th«    J^V,;  »r« 
Throuah  increased  communication,  these  three  bodi«"  »" 
resBonsible  for  the  stewardship  of  the  integrity  of 
H-tltStions  and  federal  programs,  as  well  as  improved 

in  our  proposal  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act; 

-  Clarify  roles  and  responsibilities  of  members  of  the 
TRIAD. 

-  Develop  a  system  of  standards  by  which  all  members  of 
the  TRIAD  can  be  evaluated. 
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~~     IncrMM  comunication  through  th«  sharliw  of  additional 
appr^riat*,  loan  guaranty  agtneias. 

«»•  ayataia  in  placa  now  coabining  th«  regulatory  ovaraiaht  at  tJi. 
°***iS?f?*  °'  Mucation,  .tat*  lic«n.ingag«nci;.  th. 
accrediting  bodies  (tha  TRIAD)  aust  bo  tightenod'   HATM  .nd  aics 
<=o  '«"il"n9  th.ir  obligatlSw  ?S  juSjrfhr 

III.  iBPrmrlM  eonfMr  PrTTtlgfcioq 

■f  ndflrdl  to  addr^aa  idanfeift^d  ftbuai^p,  "  

Th«  Accrediting  Couissions  hav«  strengthened  guidelines  in 
recent  ywre,  addressing  critical  probles  .  reas  of  tbUSSs. 

Problea: 

®'^the  payaent  of  comnissions  to  people  to  recruit 
VJt'^Vll'    At  one  time,  institutions  Seri  per«itted  to 
5^/  coiiaissioned  aalea  person  to  bring  students  to  the 
door.    This  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

Solution: 

NATTS:    Institutions  nay  only  use  salaried  eaployees  in 
their  adiissions  activities  and  will  not  pav  ^ 

S?ISin?  k"'       "ff"i?*"         ^^•"^  •n^llMnts  until  a 
student  has  a  realistic  assurance  of  conpleting  the 
program .  ' 

JiS^L-T!!'^^''™"^**^??  narrowly  proscribed  the  recruiting 
S;?.??!^!!^^!!"  employed  by  member  schools  and 

Ji^r.H???'*        practice  of  canvassing  for  admissions. 
Recruiting  and  admissions  were  strictly  limited  to 
school  employees  only  and  recruiters  were  prohibited 
from  administering  admiasims  tests.  n^«it«a 

Problem; 

over-expansion  of  facilities  without  appropriate 
oversight  and  branch  campuses  that  were  inferior  in 
?V?ii!X'    ^""S*?^  Efficient  oversight  in  this  area 
allowed  some  "fly-by-night"  schools  to  operate. 
Oversight  has  now  been  increased  substantially. 

Solution; 

NATTS;    The  Comnission  has  reaffirmed  its  standards  for 
branch  caapuses  to  ensure  that  the  main  school  is 
responsible  for  the  branch;  to  ensure  that  a  branch  is 
fully  reviewed  prior  to  accreditation;  and  to  require 
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student  tuition  refunds  —  only  th«  priv«t«  car««r 
■chool  Btctor  of  postsecondary  aducation  andoraad  tha 
lagialativa  initiativa  to  dafina  fair  and  aquitabla 
rafunda  for  atudanta.    Tha  apacific  propoaal 
aignificantly  incraaaaa  tha  asount  of  rafund  to  a 
atudant  aftar  withdrawal. 

Supportad  indapandantly-davalopad  taating  prograM  for 
ability-to-banafit  (ATB)  atudanta. 

Supportad  Houaa  and  Sanata  atudant  loan  dafault- 
raduction  lagialation. 

Supportad  Mandatory  poataecondary  graduation  and 
placaaant  rate  diacloaura  to  empower  conauaara  in  naking 
aound  choicaa  of  poataecondary  inatitutiona. 

Endoraad  lagialation  that  granted  authority  to  tha 
Dapartaant  of  Education  to  auapand  taaporarily  atudant 
aid  funda  at  a  achool  where  there  have  been  allagationa 
of  fraud  and  abuae.   (See  Attachaant  #5) 

Inereaeed  ameeeiatinn  workahopa  for  inatitutione  to  i»pirove 
adainiafcration  of  federal  student  aid  prooraaa.  adaiaaiona. 
retention  of  atudanta,  and  placement,  and  Ineraaaa 
coapetanciea  of  inatruetors,     (See  Attachnent  #6) 

Diatributad  conaunar  information  to  aaaiat  atudanta  in  their 
caraar  and  achool  aearch. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  conaumers  with  the  information  needed 
to  aelect  the  right  career  and  school  for  thea,  in  1989  NATTS 
began  publiahing  Getting  Skilled,  Getting  Ahead,    More  than 
200,000  copiea  have  been  distributed  at  no  charge  through  the 
U  S.  Consumer  Information  Center,  making  the  book  ita  most 
requested  publication  ever. 

I?i  addition,  NATTS  distributed  copies  of  the  book  to  all 
state  public  assistance  agencies  to  assist  caseworkers  in 
their  counseling.    And  copies  were  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  distribution  to  Desert  Storm  troops. 

This  valuable  guide  provides  students  with  a  step-by-atep 
proceaa  to  uae  in  locating  and  contacting  tha  private  career 
college  or  achool  that  will  provide  the  training  they  need; 
questions  students  should  ask  when  evaluating  the  school; 
information  students  need  to  understand  the  achool* a 
requirements;  and  details  on  how  students  can  obtain 
financial  aid  and  the  responsibilities  involved  with  a  loan. 
U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon  has  called  Getting  Skilled.  Getting 
Ahead  **the  best  conbumer  resource  guide  available.** 
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that  th«  branch**  progravCa)  ara  tha  aaM  aa,  or  ralatad 
to,  tha  progra«(a)  of farad  at  tha  sain  achool*    If  a 
branch  caapua  la  found  in  violation  of  any  atandard,  all 
branohaa  and  tha  main  achool  auffar  tha  conaaquancaa. 

AXC8:    Tha  Coaaiaaion  only  pamita  tha  procaaain?  of  ona 
branch  application  at  a  tiaa*    Thia  uaually  takaa  a 
yaar.    Tha  Coniaaion  alao  raquiraa  an  avaluation  aita 
viait  bafora  tha  branch  opana  and  anothar  viait  aftar  it 
opana. 

Problaa: 

Racruitaant  of  non-high  achool  graduataa  who  vara 
incapabla  of  auccaading  in  the  program  in  which  thay 
vara  anrollad. 

Solution: 

Tha  Comiaaion  prohlbita  achoola  froa  racruiting 
proapactiva  atudanta  in  or  naar  valfara  officaa, 
unaaployaant  linaa,  food  ataap  cantara,  and  hoaalaaa 
ahaltara* 

AXCS  and  NATTS  contractad  with  ^ha  Aaarican  Council  on 
Education  to  raviaw  and  approva  .ndapandantly  all  taata 
that  could  ba  usad  by  NATTS  and  AXCS  achoola  in 
dataraining  tha  capabilitiaa  and  adaiaaion  of  all  non- 
high  achool  graduataa  (ability*to-banaf it  or  ATB 
atudanta).    AXCS  raquiras  that  all  ATB  atudanta  ba  both 
counaalad  and  tastad. 


Schoola  aarvad  high-risk  atudanta  and  had  a  track  racord 
of  high  dropout  ratas  and  a  lack  of  support  aarvicaa. 

Solution: 

Tha  NATTS  Accrediting  Coaaiaaion  raquiraa  that  any 
inatitutlon  aarving  high-riak  atudanta  auat  provida  the 
appropriate  support  aervicaSf  such  aa  day  cara, 
raaadiation,  and  counaaling,  to  incraaaa  tha 
probability  of  atudant  auccass  to  tha  highaat  degree 
possible. 

(Plaaaa  refer  to  Attachaent  #4  for  additional  exaaplaa 
of  AICS  and  NATTS  Accrediting  Coaaiasion  activitiaa.) 

over  thm  li><it  three  vejir«.  wa  have  alao  auDDortad  atrictar 
j^fftelation  to  ensure  aualitv  education,  proper  ovarsioht  bV 
appropriatii  aaenei**-  and  consumer  Protaction. 

The  aaaociationa  of  AXCS  and  NATTS  and  their  work  in 
lagialation  have  involved  support  of  specific  bills 
having  an  impact  on: 
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(Attaclui«nt  ^7) 
TV  sfiHlant  Loan  Pttiult* 

Tn  1986    thr««  years  btfort  th«  D*part««nt  of  »i«f*^io"  ^ 

&  Irr.'ra^'JJin'teTSiSc:' w  Kits  s^io 

would  not  go  into  default.    CTF  ""^'""^^he  first  joint 
conf«r«nc«  of  r«pr«.«ntativ««  P^'^i^i^SS  %  SaK. 

Stafford  Loan  Prograa.  Tha 
thasa  prograas  work?    The  answara  included . 

-  Davalopad  tha  Default  Management  Manual  aaaiat 
achoolS  in  the  admlniatration  of  the  "nanclal  aid 
Srogriaa  and  help  instill  a  ^" 
Student,  regarding  their  financial  obligations. 

-  conducted  Default  "«nage»ent  Workshop,  wh.r.aora  than 
5,000  school  administrators  have  learnad  to  reduce  loan 
defaults. 

-  Published  -I  own  My  Loan"  4^?,^ oSS-cwv 
eBoecially  for  students,  now  in  its  third 

S^iHting,  stressing  the  importance  of  managing  a  student 

loan. 

-  Developed  Default  Prevention  Video  Kits.    This  includes 
«  auide  tor  school  staff  and  entrance  and  exit  videos 
?or.tSd.nt9  explaining  the  i»P«<^!""  '^P'^^"^ 
loan  and  the  severe  consequences  of  defaults. 

-  Expanded  program  development  to  now  include  economic 
life  skills  for  student  borrowers. 

the  reasons  private  career  schools  and  colleges  nave 
coII.""ntly  lowered  their  default  rate  over  the  last  three 
years. 

t  t  f 
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At  ISIf*  f^'®  that  high  dafaulta  or  low  araduation  rata^ 

■how  that  Bora  of tan  than  not  it  aaani  that  tha  inatitution  !■ 
■•rvin«  a  diaadvantagad  atudant  population.         »n»^"u«ion  la 

It  wat  ba  kapt  in  Bind  that  wa  will  navar  complataly  aliainata 

condition.    Hovavar,  wa  auat  conatantly  atriva  to  aliiinato 
fraud,  waata,  and  abuaa.    Stawarda  of  fadaral  proaraii  can  and 

:SJ!^SJ2"^'I-!*  ''■^V"  fy*"       ovaraight  that  HSSiSuSuy 
■onltora  prograaa  and  tha  participanta  and  whan  wa  do  find 
probla..,  wa  .uat  »>va  awiftly  to^aaolva  thi.?   Ca  Suit  alao  hava 
SSSSS^SS.  raaaaaa.  what  wa  ara  dSiHJ  ?o"t?iJ! 

Privata  caraar  achoola  and  collagaa  play  an  intaaral  part  in 
praparing  our  nation -a  workforca.    Thai?  contribStionrtouch  our 
iiT:?«il?i""*°i*  r'^'-    '•'•i'  coMitmant  to  continued  Quality 
!i  ^2J*^°D..°'k*5""'  ""in"  -trong  and  thair  actiona  back  thia 
^Ia  »T52  fttachad  aatarial  furthar  dataila  atapa  takan  by  KATTS 
and  AICS  to  pravant  fraud,  waate  and  abuac. 
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AttaaiMnt  #1 


433  MATTS-  AND  AICS -ACCREDITED 
INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  CLOSED,  VOLUNTARIIA  WIMDRAWN 
OR  HAVE  BEEN  REHOVED  PROM  THE  ACCREDITED  LIST 


No.  of  acertditttd  schools  ms  of 
JanumxY  ^^^^ 

R«»ov#d  fro«  accrsditcd  list 
Voluntary  withdrawal* 
Schools  that  clossd 


Rsaovsd  froB  accrsdltsd  list 
Voluntary  withdrawals 
Schools  that  clossd 


NATTS 
Accrsditad 


1,195 


14 
8 

32 

22 
21 

72 


AICS 
Accraditad 
Schools 


1,036 


10 
10 

25 

9 
10 

31 


^990  2a 
Raaovad  froa  accraditad  list 

voluntary  withdrawals  sq 

Schools  that  closad   ^   

109  93 


*Ra»ovad  froa  accraditad  list  ***  ^ 

Voluntary  withdrawals  ^ 

Schools  that  closad   *^   

30  41 

TOTAL  NO,  or  SCHOOLS  REMOVED, 

CLOSED  OR  WITHDRAWN  ^43 

m  addition  to  tha  abova,  of  tha  institutions  accraditad  by  tha 

iStionil'SScrSditing  Coaiission  2^<=o«J^«ln^rt5i?.S  Itl  1I2 
sinca  1988,  107  hava  baan  raaovad  '"a  tha  accraditad  list,  123 
Havrvoluntarily  withdrawn  froa  accraditation,  and  11.  schoola 
hava  closad. 

*B«cauM  the  accredited  in.titution.  cited         removal  by  the 
MkTTS  and  AICS  Accrediting  CoB«i««ion«  have  the  right  to  due 
S"e.r.n5  Say  appeal  thSir  removal,  no  final  number  i.  available 
at  this  tiaa. 
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AttMfalMlt  #2 

BXAHPLBS  or  UEGAL  ACTIONS  DEPENDING  REHOVMi  OP  ACCREDITATION 

Th«  AccrAdlting  Couisslons  of  th«  Anociatlon  of  lnd«Mnd«nt 

Schools  and  th«  National  Association  of  Trada  and 
Taehnical  schools  havs  had  consldarabia  suecass  in  daaling  with 
schools  providing  poor  quality  of  sducation,  slssanagaMnt,  or 
inadsquata  financial  vlabilltyi  and  thoso  that  hava  anaaoad  in 
abusa.    Prosscution  of  casas  of  fraud  Involving  fadaral  studant 
aid  prograu  ara  tha  flali  purviav  of  tha  U.8,  DapartMnt  of 
Education  (U.S.  Dapartaant  of  Justlca)  and  tha  statas  (stata 
attomays  ganaral) .  ^ 

?5!y^*5  °'  i^*^  *        ®'         lawsuits  dafandad  on  bahalf  of  tha 
AIC8  and  NATTS  Accradltlng  Coulsslons  slnca  January  1988 
includa:  ' 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Accradltlng  coulsslon 

NATTS  has  sada  significant  changas  In  Ics  aggrasslva  lagal 
dafansa  of  accradltatlon  actions  In  racant  yaars    Including  an 
Incraasad  cosaltsant  to  opposa  tasporary  rastralnlng  ordars  and 
pralialnary  Injunctions,  as  wall  as  a  wllllngnass  to  Incur 
axpanslva  judicial  disputas.    Thasa  casas  ara  fought  In  tha 
school's  jurisdiction,  which  Incraasaa  tha  cost  to  NATTS, 

NATTS  no  longar  agraas  to  tha  antry  of  tasporary  rastralnlng 
ordara  whan  schools  ara  rasovad  fron  tha  accradltad  Hat  and  flla 
suit.     Taaporary  rastralnlng  orders  allowad  fadaral  fundinq  to 
contlnua  without  limitation  to  th<^  schools  during  tha  judicial 
procass.    Now,  whan  NATTS  ramovaa  a  school's  accradltatlon,  NATTS 
rasists  a  school's  af forts  to  raaaln  fully  allglbia  for  funding 
whlla  tha  lawsuit  Is  pending. 

1-    Cirsars  Unliaitad  d/b/a  c^ir^er  Opportunitl^^  school  V, 
Watignal  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Rchf^\m.  career 
Opportunity  School  (COS)  had  a  aaln  school  In  Pasadena, 
California,  and  a  branch  In  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and  offerad 
progress  In  halratyllng  and  casino  dealing.    COS  filed  an 
application  for  renewal  of  accreditation  of  Its  sain  school  and 
for  final  approval  of  Its  branch  In  1987.    In  June  1988,  the 
Cossisslon  voted  to  deny  these  applications.    NATTS 's  Appeals 
Panel  upheld  this  decision  In  August  1988.    The  basis  for  the 
decision  were  (1)  aisleadlng  Spanish-language  advertising;  (2) 
deficiencies  In  COS'S  catalog  and  enrollaent  agreement  relating  to 
the  school's  tuition  refund  policy  and  the  relationship  batween 
the  Mln  school  and  branch;  (3)  failure  to  supply  financial 
Infonatlon  dasonstratlng  the  school's  financial  soundness  and 
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r^.ability;  and  (4)  failur*  of  tha  main  school  to  axarciaa  adaquata 
ovaraight  of  tha  branch.    An  axanpla  of  tha  lattar  problam  was 
tha  branch's  ^^laarning  rasourca  cantar**-<-an  aspty  room  with 
unfillad  bookshalvaa. 

On  August  24,  1988,  COS  filad  suit  against  NATTS,  tha  Accraditing 
Conission  and  tha  Appaals  Panal  in  stata  court  in  Mavada.    Wa  had 
tha  casa  transfarrad  to  the  fadaral  district  court  in  Las  Vagaa. 
Finding  that  aubatantial  avidanca  aupportad  tha  Coniaaion'a 
daciaion  and  that  achoola  and  tha  public  would  ba  haraad  by 
continuing  tha  achool'a  accreditation,  tha  diatrict  court  denied 
COS* a  motion  for  a  teaporary  restraining  order  and  ita  motion  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  requiring  the  reatoration  of  the  achool'a 
accreditation  while  the  case  proceeded.    Thereafter,  we  filed  a 
motion  to  diamiaa  COS* a  lawauit.    Rather  than  reapond  to  thia 
motion,  COS  withdrew  the  lawauit. 

2.  Delaware  Valley  School  of  Trades.  Inc    v.  National  Agaeciatior^ 
of  Trade  and  Technical  Sehoela.    The  Accrediting  Commission  voted 
to  deny  renewal  of  accreditation  to  the  Delaware  Valley  School  of 
Trades  (DVST)  in  January  1989.    The  Appeals  Panel  upheld  this 
decision  in  Harch  1989.      The  bases  of  the  deciaion  were  (1) 
DVST*8  failure  to  daaonBtrata  a  sound  financial  atructure;  (2)  the 
school* a  failure  fully  to  sake  refund  payvents  to  students  in 
accordance  with  accrediting  standards;  and  (3)  untimely  refund 
payments  to  atudenta.    In  April  1989,  DVST  filed  in  bankruptcy  and 
moved  for  an  injunction  in  bankruptcy  court  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  to  require  the  reatoration  of  its  accreditation.  We 
obtained  a  postponement  of  the  preliminary  injunction  hearing  and 
prepared  to  vigorously  defend  against  DVST*s  motion  for 
preliminary  injunction.    Shortly  before  the  hearing,  DVST  elected 
to  drop  the  notion  and  dismiss  its  lawsuit.    Thus,  the  decision  to 
deny  renewal  of  accreditation  was  left  standing. 

3.  Bailie  CoBauniesationB.  Ltd.  v.  National  Aaaociation  of  Trada 
ftpd  Technical  Sehoola.     In  April  1989,  the  Commission  denied 
renewal  of  accreditation  to  the  Bailie  chain  of  broadcasting 
schools  in  the  Western  United  States.    The  Appeals  Panel  upheld 
the  Commission's  decision  in  July  1989.    The  baais  of  the  decision 
was  Bailie 'a  failure  to  demonstrate  financial  stability  and 
soundness  as  indicated  by  weakness  in  its  financial  statements  and 
a  failure  to  pay  fees  and  dues  to  NATTS. 

In  August  1989,  Bailie  filed  suit  against  NATTS  and  sought  an 
injunction  requiring  the  restoration  of  its  accreditation  in 
federal  district  court  in  Seattle,  Washington.    The  court  did 
initially  issue  an  order  which  temporarily  restored  Bailie's 
accreditation  pending  another  Appeals  Panel  hearing  because  the 
court  found  (mistakenly,  we  believe)  that  the  first  Appeals  Panel 
hearing  had  been  procedurally  flawed.    After  the  issuance  of  this 
order,  another  Appeals  Panel  hearing  was  convened  within  two  weeks 
of  the  court's  decision.    The  Appeals  Panel  again  upheld  the 
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Conistion*    B«ili«  th«n  f  il«d  a  Botion  to        asid«  this 
d«cision#  but  th«  court  d«ni«d  B«ili«*s  aotion.    Thus,  ths 
Conission's  dscision  was  Isft  standing. 

Its  than  f ilsd  a  sotion  for  suasary  judgasnt  which  would  hava 
rasolvsd  tha  casa  coaplataly  in  NATT8*s  favor*    Bafora  tha  court 
could  raaoh  a  dacision  on  our  action,  Bailia  filad  in  bankruptcy. 
Bailia  sought  unsuccassfully  to  argua  that  tha  autoaatic  stay 
provision  of  tha  bankruptcy  laws  pracludad  NATTS  froa  withdrawing 
Bailia's  accraditation.    Bailia  failad  to  pursua  tha  bankruptcy 
procaading  and  navar  answarad  NATTS ^s  aotion  for  suaaary  judgaant. 
Bvantually,  tha  bankruptcy  procaading  was  tarainatad,  and  in 
Octobar  1990,  tha  casa  finally  caoa  to  an  and  wh  n  tha  district 
court  grantad  suaaary  judgaant  in  NATTS 's  favor. 

4 .  Lavnft  Educational  Sarvieas.  Inc.  d/b/a  Clavala^d  Instituts  of 
Taehnology  v.  National  Association  of  Trads  and  Tschnical  Schools. 
In  Juna  1989,  tha  Coaaission  votad  to  dany  final  approval  to  tha 
branch  of  tha  Clavaland  Instituta  of  Tachnology  (CIT)  in  Tolado, 
Ohio.    In  August  1989,  tha  Appaals  Panel  raviawed  tha  Coaaission's 
dacision  and  disagraad  with  two  of  tha  aight  grounds  for  tha 
decision.    On  that  basis,  the  Appaals  Panel  remanded  the  aattar  to 
the  Coaaission. 

In  October  1989,  the  Coaaission  reconsidered  its  earlier  decision 
in  light  of  the  Appeals  Panel *s  review  and  decided  again  not  to 
grant  final  approval  to  the  branch  based  upon  the  six  grounds  that 
the  Appaals  Panel  had  upheld.    These  were;  (i)  poor  rates  of 
coapletion  of  students  in  the  school's  prograas  in  Building 
services  Nanageaent  (36. 5%)  and  Word  Processing  (27.6%)  (the 
school  sought  to  ■'explain*'  this  deficiency  by  noting  that  the  aale 
B8N  students  had  been  harassing  the  feaale  word  processing 
students  and  by  terainating  the  BSN  prograa) ;  (2)  poor  placeaent 
in  the  Building  Services  Nanageaent  prograa  (45.6%);  (3) 
inadequate  instructional  equipnent  (students  were  being  "taught" 
how  to  screw  in  light  bulbs  and  plug  in  air  conditioners);  (4) 
-poor  student  attarfBtance;  (5)  the  school's  failure  to  abide  by  its 
own  attendance  policy;  and  (6)  nisletkding  advertising  (**Jobsl 
Jobs!  Jobs!"). 

CIT  filad  suit  against  NATTS  in  October  1989  in  federal  district 
court  in  Toledo,  Ohio.    As  usual,  the  school  sought  a  teaporary 
restraining  order  and  preliainary  injunction  requiring  the 
restoration  of  its  accreditation.    Tha  court  denied  both  actions. 
The  school  then  elected  to  voluntarily  dismiss  its  suit. 

5.  Siadav  CowpunY.   Tne,  d/b/a  Siadex  Technical  Inatitute  v. 
National  Aaaoclation  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools.     In  Noveaber 
1989,  th^  Executive  Conaittee  of  the  Accrediting  Coaaission  was 
aade  aware  of  a  scheae  by  which  Simdex  Technical  Institute  had 
sold  access  to  federal  financial  aid  to  an  Indochinese  iaaigrant 
group  by  falsely  claiming  that  a  facility  operated  by  this  group 
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was  a  ••parata  claaaroo*  of  sladax.    Tha  acha^a  had  baan  callad  to 
NATT8>a  attantion  by  Sanator  Lloyd  Bantaan'a  offica,  Tha 
Bxacutiva  CoMittaa  iaauad  an  ordar  to  ahow  cauaa  why  tha  school's 
accraditation  should  not  ba  ravokad  in  Dacambar  X989.  Aftar 
raviawino  tha  achool'a  raaponaa,  tha  Cowiission  votad  to  ravoka 
tha  school's  accraditation  in  Fabruary  1990.    Tha  Appaals  Panal 
uphald  tha  Couission'a  dacision  in  April  1990* 

In  Hay  1990,  Siadax  filad  auit  in  atata  court  in  Taxaa,  ^^orm 
Siadax's  raquaat  for  praliainary  injanctiva  raliaf  could  ba  haard, 
howavar,  Siadax  voluntarily  diamlaaad  tha  "u it  ^"J/iilfii?^-^^, 
bankruptcy.    In  tha  bankruptcy  court,  Siadax  aought  prallainary 
injunctiva  raliaf  raquiring  tha  "storation  of  ita  •^^•JJ^^^^i^"' 
In  July  1990,  tha  bankruptcy  court  daniad  Siadax'a  raquaat.  w« 
than  filad  a  action  for  •""«"^y  l:i<*9»;nt  ^<>/"2iY!H*'?n  th^il 
coaplataly  in  NATTS's  favor.    Siadax  did  not  raapond  to  this 
action,  ard  instaad  withdraw  ita  lawauit. 

6.     roPBR    Tne,  ^ft^f»^  goldfn  s^*^*  School  of  Qxnard,  Caliggrnia  Y« 
M>i.i;:;;Sli:^«^ei*tion  <?f  Tr^dn  an.r<  TaehniCMl  Sehoelm.     This  ia  our 
Scat  Vacant  caaa.    In  thiaM  Commisaion  bagan  a  coaplata 

?avLw  o?  thaSchool  aftar  a  change  of  ownarahip.    In  Octobar 

1990.  tha  CoBUBiaaion  votad  to  deny  the  school  ranawal  of  its 
accriditation.    Tha  Appaals  P^nal  upheld  this  dacision  in  January 

1991.  The  bases  for  the  decision  were  (1)  severe  financial 
waaknaaa;  (2)  failure  to  pay  timely  refunds  to  students  (over 
$170,000  remained  unpaid  at  the  time  of  tha  Appaala  P«nal 
haarina);  (3)  a  defective  enrollment  agreement;  (4)  failure  to 
damonStrita  that  the  achool'a  refund  policy  waa  in  compliance  with 
accrII5iting  standards;  and  (5)  failure  to  pay  accrediting  faea. 

Golden  State  filed  suit  in  federal  district  court  in  Los  Angeles, 
California  in  late  January  of  this  year.    The  school  sought  a 
Siporary  reStrSin^      order  and  preliminary  injunction  requiring 
the  restoration  of  its  accreditation,  and  also  asserted  claims  for 
over  $500,000  in  damages.    The  court  denied  the  motion  for 
teS^rary  restraining  order  on  February  4,  1991.    On  February  18, 
1991?  the  court  denied  Golden  State's  motion  for  preliminary 
inlunctiSn.    In  so  doing,  the  court  stated  that  Golden  State's 
claimSwer;  totally  witfiout  merit  and  suggested  that  they  might  be 
susceptible  to  a  motion  for  summary  iudgment.    Ha  informed  the 
Judqe  that  we  would  file  a  motion  for  summary  judgment,  and  in 
fact,  did  so.    The  school  agreed  to  drop  its  lawauit. 

Bankruptcy  is  the  only  area  where  we  have  encountered  difficulty 
In  defending  the  deciiions  of  the  Accrediting  Commission.  In 
jSnS  1^89,  a  bankruptcy  court  in  Fresno,  California  entered  a 
oreliminary  injunction  against  NATTS  which  required  the 
rMto?ation  of  the  accreditation  of  the  Golden  State  School  in  San 
Bernardino  and  Fresno,  California.    The  bankruptcy  court's 
dSIon  was  principally  based  upon  its  view  that  the  axecutory 
contract  provisions  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  precluded  the 
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D^IS^^J^  ■  '^^^^  in  bankruptcy 

Ki  JjLi?\?2?;j!Jf^''"  •l?P*al#<l  thi.  decision  to 

JUl  ir*f"^?^^^^*^Ei^  i"  PMino,  California.  Unfortunataly, 

tha  district  court  agraad  with  tha  banKruptey  court.  ATrraault. 

tha  daciaion  to  tha  Ninth  Circuit  Court  Sf 
Sbil2i5\{!ir^/I^?"'*i*ri^^"^  4  daciaion.    Tha  Praano  pracadant 
obllgad  tha  comiaaion  to  raacind  an  accraditation  daciaion 

''•tionai  School  of  Haalth  Tachnology 
Philadalpnia,  Pannaylvania  in  Auguat  1989, 

Tha  iapadiMnt  that  tha  bankruptcy  lava  poaa  waa  partially 
raaolvad  by  an  aaandMnt  to  tha  bankruptcy  coda  paaaad  in  tha 
cloaing  daya  of  tha  laat  Congraaa.    That  asandMnt  claarly 
JS«?^,Sf2II        ""fw®'        potentially  troublaaoBa  provision  of  tha 
bankruptcy  iaw.--tha  autoMtic  atay.    Hovavar,  tha  asandaant  did 
not  a)cplicitly  addraaa  tha  axacutory  contract  proviaion  at  iaaua 
in  tha  Pri^ano  caaa.  x»»uw 

ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
Accrediting  CoBunission 

1.     Worth  JTMy  Sacratarlal  School.   Tn^,  y.  AMoclatlon 

Indapandant  coiiaqsa  ^ind  «ehQfti«.  t,.^,,  Yit7t;Trr"rfti^bA"hl:u.^r 
Edward  P.  M>tt«y^  U.S.  Diatrict  Court,  Diatrict  of  Naw  Jaraav 
Civil  Action  No.  83-4242-L.    Thia  action  waa  filad  in  tha  u'sl 
Diatrict  Court  in  Nawark,  Naw  Jaraay  in  Novaabar,  1983,  aaaking  an 
injunction  for  ranawal  of  tha  accreditation  of  tha  Pirat  School  of 
secretarial  and  Paralegal  studiaa,  located  in  Paaaaic  Park,  New 
Jeraey,  and  declaratory  judgment  that  aiCS  haa  violated 
ragulationa  of  tha  Department  of  Education,  and  for  daaaqea  under 
antitruat  and  couon  law  tort  claina,  charging  the  defendanta  with 
entering  into  a  conapiracy  with  certain  other  organizationa  and 
individuala  to  enable  a  coapating  school  chain  to  coapate  unfairly 
with  the  plaintiff* inatitution  and  to  monopolize  the  buaineaa 
achool  field  in  New  Jaraay.    under  the  antitruat  courta,  plaintiff 
demanded  compenaatory  and  punitive  danagaa  and  coata.    No  eDacific 
amount  of  damagea  waa  atated  in  the  complaint. 

upon  motion  of  defendanta  on  October  3,  1984,  the  parte  of  the 
complaint  dealing  with  the  failure  of  AICs  to  grant  accraditation 

•trickon  aa  moot  and  the  allegationa  that 
AICS  faila  to  meat  Department  of  Education  requiremanta  for 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agenciea  were  diamiaaed  for  lack 
of  aubject  matter  Juriadiction.    The  court  granted  the  plaintiff 
i?!y!*.^2#'iJ?       amended  complaint  on  tha  remaining  counta.  The 
plaintiff  filed  an  amended  complaint  in  October,  1985  aaaking 
damage*  on  the  antitruat  and  common  laih  tort  claima  and  the 
Diatrict  court  diamiaaed  with  prejudice  the  amended  complaint. 
Appellant  appealed  to  the  united  statea  Court  of  Appaala  for  tha 
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Third  Circuit  the  di-.i-sal  vith  P"j"dic«  "f^^ff, 
QOBpUint  by  th«  trial  coiirc  aa  a  aanction  for  appallant'a 
diaeovary  abuaaa. 

Tha  Court  of  APD«ala  antarad  judqaant  on  Octobar  12,  1989, 
If?i«inS  ?ha  l«.r  cSCrfa  diciSion  in  favor  of  tha  aaaociation 
on  Octobar  12,  19S9. 

9     North  r^untv  Collaaa  v.  Kii«oei»tio"  of  Tndaaandant  Collaqaa 

S;ri  \  «»:"a;«.^vr  Dl^aegSr .  Aica'    Thia  waa  an  action  «il««^in 
oSMrtSr    19S7  in  a  Chaptar  11  ra5rgani»ation  procaadin?  in  tha 
US   Bankruptcy  Court  for  tha  Southern  Diatrict  of  California  in 
SM  DitS  iS  Which  tha  bankrupt  debtor,  N«"h  county  Colla,., 
which  had  been  denied  reinatataaent  of  accreditation  following  a 
I^h.™.  of  owSSrahiD;  aouqht  (a)  injunctive  relief  to  raatore  the 
SSSS5i?it?^'"51b)  daSagai  ^J^violating  tha  .uto«tic  ^.^  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  whan  AICS  a««i«*?,*»»e  denial  in  an  appeal 
hearing  in  ApJil,  1987  ahortly  after  the  Chapter  11  petition  had 
blen  filed  by  thi  achool.    Clai.ed  in  the  cosplaint  were 
coISanaatory  da«agaa  in  the  aun  of  $1,500,000  and  Punitive 
SaSSa.a  in  the  aua  of  $2,000,000.    The  central  issue  in  the  caae 
S:n"tSr  "JcSrSditalion"  ia  property  of  the  bankrupt  debtor', 
eatate  which  was  affected  by  Ales'  April,  1987  denial  of  the 
appaal . 

on  croaa  aotiona  for  auaaary  judq«ent,  the  court,  by  order  dated 
SCn^f"  TSes?  vacated  the  AICS  April,  1987  ^^V, 
denial  aa  a  violation  of  the  auto«atic  atay  and  ordered  AICS  to 
evaluate  the  achool  for  conaidaration  of  a  new  grant  of 
JccrSSiJatiSn  at  the  August,  1988  -eeting  of  the  Accrediting 
SoSiaaion.    A  aite  visit  waa  conducted  and  the  school  waa 
scheduled  for  a  opecial  appearance  at  that  aaeting  of  the 
CoaaiBBion.  ^ 

Tha  iBBua  of  whether  accreditation  is  property  of  a  bankrupt 
debt"*a  aStata  and  whether  the  autoaatic  stay  in  the  bankruptcy 
iSw  Sp'iM  to  education  accreditation  was  a  novel  question  in  the 
Hinth  Circuit. 

AICS  and  the  Trustee  of  North  County  Collage  entered  into  an 
Aoraeaent  and  Mutual  Release  on  June  14,  1989,  in  which  the 

ag"ed  to  disaiasal  with  prejudice  of  the  action  againat 
AICS.    The  Agreeaent  and  Mutual  Release  did  not  require  AICS  to 
adait  liability  or  to  pay  any  daaaqaa. 

hrta^^Sitnt^"''""  '"d  coailaaion.  WilliM 

Sac-    uTs.  Diatrict  court  tor  the  Central  Diatrict  of 
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CAliforniA,  civil  Action  No.  88  00042  CBN  (GKXx).    Action  by  Lon^ 
BMch  CollM8  of  Bu8in888f  Vonq  B88ch,  californim,  £or  dsclaratory 
8nd  injunctive  r8li8f  to  restore  accr^ditmtion  withdrawn  by  AlCS 
end  eligibility  for  federel  student  financiel  eeeietence  prograu 
end  for  daMeges  tro«  AICS  for  breech  of  f iduciery  duty, 
interfierence  with  edventegeous  business  reletionshipe  end 
prospective  business  Adventeqee,  end  breech  of  implied  covenent  of 
good  feith  end  feir  doeling.    No  specific  aeount  of  de»agee  wee 
eteted  in  coepleint. 

AICS,  the  Accrediting  Coniesion  end  the  individuel  defendente 
Weldbeuer  end  Lewery,  AICS  couissionere,  filed  en  enewer  denying 
eny  liebility.    Grenting  the  eehool<e  action  for  e  preliminary 
injunction,  the  court,  on  Pebruery  12,  1988,  found  thet  there  wee 
e  procedure!  error  in  the  AICS  eppeel  proceeding,  thet  the  echool 
hed  deaonstreted  likelihood  of  succees  on  the  merits,  end  ordered 
AICS  end  the  U.S.  Depertment  of  Educetion  to  reinstete 
eccreditetion  end  eligibility  for  federal  student  finenciel 
essistence  programs,  and  further  ordered  the  Accrediting 
coamieeion  to  hold  e  further  heering  on  the  echool<e  epplicetion 
for  e  new  grent  of  eccreditetion  et  its  April,  1988  meeting.    By  e 
coneent  order  entered  on  April  1,  1988,  the  heering  wee  postponed 
to  the  Auguet  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

4.    Robert  Fiance  aualnaae  Tnafeitute.  Inc,  v.  Aaaoeiation  ef 
Indapendant  Collegaa  and  Schools.  Civil  Action  88.0942  U.S. 
Dietrict  court,  Bastern  District  of  New  York.    Thie  wee  en  ection 
filed  by  Robert  Pience  Business  Institute,  Inc.,  owner  of  Aaericen 
Hi*Tech  Business  School,  en  AICS  accredited  institution,  egeinet 
AICS  in  the  Supreme  court  of  Kings  County,  New  York  and  removed  by 
AICS  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eestern  District  of  New 
York  in  Brooklyn.    The  suit  sought  declaratory  end  injunctive 
relief  to  obtein  e  new  six*yeer  grent  of  eccreditetion,  for  e 
decleratory  judgment  that  AICS  no  longer  quelif iee  for  recognition 
by  the  Secretery  of  Education,  and  for  dameges,  compensetory  end 
punitive,  in  the  eua  of  $9,000,000  on  eech  of  four  counte  for 
wrongful  deniel  of*e  new  full  grent  of  eccreditetion,  deniel  of 
due  process,  breech  of  f iduciery  duty,  and  breech  of  implied 
covenent  of  good  faith  end  feir  dealing. 

Since  the  Accrediting  Commission,  at  its  April,  1988  meeting,  hes 
issued  e  new  three-yeer  grant  of  eccreditetion  to  the  institution, 
the  pleintiff  wee  not  able  to  show  any  dameges  reeulting  from  the 
Commission's  previous  ections. 

9.    Ptntit  KClntYTfi  mt  ili  v.  Acadlana  Technical  gail^ae.  inc.. 
Phillip  J.  Vineiquarra.  Daniel  H.  Cuillot.  and  Thomae  vineiouarra. 
A^^iation  of  Indapendant  Colleqaa  and  flehoola,  Civil  Action  87- 
4214C,  Pifteenth  District  Court,  Ufeyette  Perish,  state  of 
Louisiana.    This  is  an  action  for  damages  by  e  group  of  studante 
and  former  etudents  et  Acediane  Technicel  College,  Lefeyette, 
Louisiene,  for  freudulent  misrepresentetion  of  e  court  reporting 
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prMraa  in  which  th«  studsnts  w«r«  •nrollsd  «nd  for  violation 
thtt  Louisiana  Conamwr  Protaction  Law  govarning  unfair  and 
dacaptiva  trada  practicaa.    AICS  vaa  addad  aa  a  dafandant  in  July, 
198t.    Tha  aaount  of  daaaoaa  claiaad  ara  $825,000  plus  rafund  of 
all  tuition,  coata  of  aquipaant,  taxtbooks,  and  othar  faaa 
incurrad  by  tha  plaintiffs  in  anrolling  and  participating  in  tha 
school 'a  court  raporting  program,  togathar  with  attornaya*  faaa 
and  coata. 

Tha  claiBa  against  AICS  ara  basad  on  braach  of  contract,  tort  or 
nagliganca  and  joint  vantura,  agancy  or  partnarship  thaorias. 

Co-dafandant  Acadlana  Tachnical  Collaga  filad  undar  Chaptar  11  of 
tha  Unitad  Statas  Bankruptcy  Coda  and  is  not  an  activa  participant 
in  tha  aattlasant  discussions  or  litigation  at  this  tiBa.  In 
anothar  procaading  with  Acadiana,  tha  Accraditing  CoaBission 
suspandad  tha  institution's  accreditation.    An  appaal  to  tha 
Raviav  Board  was  taaporarily  anjoinad  in  July  1990  on  tha  grounds 
that  tha  suspansion  action  takan  by  tha  Couission  violatad  tha 
automatic  stay  provision  of  tha  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Coda  sinca 
Acadiana  was  in  Chaptar  11  status. 

Subsaquant  to  tha  court  action,  Congrass  paasad  lagislation  which 
spacifically  axamptad  actions  by  accraditing  agancias  froa  tha 
autoaatic  stay  provisions.    Tha  CosBisaion  than  procaadad  to 
schadula  tha  Raviaw  Board  haaring.    Acadiana  unauccaaafully  aought 
anothar  TRO  on  tha  grounds  that  tha  naw  statuta  could  not  b« 
appliad  ratroactivaly.    In  April  1991,  Acadiana  filad  for  Chaptar 
7  dissolution. 

6.  Dahorah  2it«o  V.  WattTaon  Collaaa,  CaraarCca-  AMociation  of 
Tn^j^a^wdanfe  Collmamm  mnd  Scshool*.  Martv  Raaaack,  Dava  Parria  and 
l2QtLj^i  Suparior  Court  of  tha  Stata  of  California,  County  of 
San  Diago,  Caaa  No.  N45469. 

Thia  caaa  waa  filad  on  Octobar  29,  1989  by  Ha.  Zitzo,  a  forBar 
paralaoal  atudant  %t  Wattaraon  Collaga,  a  achool  accraditad  by 
AICS.    Plaintiff  aaaka  daaagaa  agalnat  AICS  undar  nagliganca  and 
naqligant  aiarapraaantation  thaoriaa.    Sha  claiaa  aha  waa 
wrongfully  diaaiaaad  froB  tha  achool* a  paralegal  prograa  bacauaa 
sha  had  baan  critical  of  its  quality. 

At  this  tiaa,  tha  owners  of  tha  school  are  attaapting  to  aettle 
with  Ma.  Zi««o.    No  trial  date  haa  been  aet,  and  diacovery  ia 
undtrway.    The  plaintiff a  have  been  fined  for  failing  to  reapond 
to  interrogatoriea  in  Octobar  1990. 

7.  arirly.  at  al.  V.  ^affamon  Bunin^.a  Collage,  at  al..  United 
Statea  Diatrict  Court  for  the  Hestarn  District  of  Tenneaaae,  C.A. 
No.  89-3054-4B. 

AICS  is  a  defendant  in  a  class  action  lawauit  filed  by  fomer 
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•tudmts  of  an  AZCS-«ccr#dlt«d  school  in  Muphis,  TtnnotMO.  thm 
first  cauM  of  action  «9«inst  AlCS  is  for  sllogod  violation  of  ths 
Tsnnsssss  consussr  Protsction  Act,    Sproifically,  plaintiffs 
•ll*9«^that  AZC8*  aocrsditation  of  Jsffsrson  Businsss  Collsas  vas 
"satsrially  Bislsading  and  fraudulsnt."    Ths  steond  causs  of 
action  allsgss  that  AZC8  brsaehsd  a  contract  vith  ths  dsfsndant 
school,  and  that  plaintiffs  vsrs  third-party  bsnsf ioiariss  of  that 
contract.    Spscif ioally,  plaintiffs  allsgs  that  in  accrsditing 
Jsffsrson,  AZC8  knsv  ths  rtudsnts  vould  rsly  on  AZCS  to  "snsurs 
ths  aeadssic  standards  of  Jsffsrson," 

A  action  to  disMxss  both  counts  against  Alcs  vas  f ilsd  on  March 
29,  1990,  Kind  it  is  Still  psnding. 
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AttaduMnt  #3 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUC^rZON*S  LIST 
OP  89  SCHOOLS  WiTH  HIGH  DEFAULT  RATES 
AND  HIGH  DOLLARS  IN  DEPAULT 


■tudttnt  loans  in  default  for  our  sector  and  -^S  parcant  of  tha 
total  loaiia  in  dafault. 


All  hava  baan  visitad  by  a  MATTS  accraditing  taaa. 

Sixtaan  of  tha  scKools  ara  innar-city  schools  attandad 
by  lov-incoaa  and  «inority  studsnts.    All  availabla 
rasaarch  shows  chat  studants  who  ara  ninority,  low- 
incoaa,  singla  haads  of  housaholda  or  indapandant  of 
parantal  incoaa  hava  a  highar  tandancy  to  dafault  on 
thair  studant  loans  than  othar  studsnts. 

Thirtaan  ara  still  accraditad.    Of  tha  thirtaan,  ona  is 
snort-tara  accraditad  for  a  pariod  of  two  yaars 
(accraditation  is  awardad  nomally  for  fiva  yaars). 

Eight  hava  baan  raaovad  froB  tha  accraditad  list  by  tha 
Accraditing  co»f1ss<         Causas  for  raaoval  (that  ara 
not  nacassaril>  QVckibutabla  or  linitad  to  thaaa 
schools)  includa: 

*  financial  instability  or  bankruptcy 

*  educational  outcoaas  (poor  placaaant,  low 
graduation  and  retention  ratasi  etc.) 

*  lack  of  continued  conplianca  with  tha  standardi  of 
Accreditation 


Kims 


ni^n  avcaux^  races  ana  a  nign  voiuaa  of  loans  in  dafault 
accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Comnission  of  the  National 
Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools. 


Of  these  29  aehoola! 
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o 
o 


•      staff  •tability,  lack  of  aquipaant  and/or 
Inadaquata  faellltlaa 

TWO  ara  undar  raviaw  by  tha  Accraditing  Comiaaion; 

TWO  ara  undar  quartarly  iionitoring 
coulaalon  for  araaa  auch  aa  financial  concarna, 
placaaant  and/or  ratantion  ratea,  etc.; 

On.  haa  baan  raaovad  by  tha  Accrediting  Comiaaion  and 
orta^S  bj  S  cou?t  to  hava  its  accr«Jitation  rainat.tad; 
and, 

o       Thr.m  ar«  closing  and  in  th%  proc.M  of  a  "twchout." 

AICS 
not) . 

o       Thirteen  vere  closed  eeveral  -onths  or  year,  before  the 

list  was  issued; 
o       Eleven  are  etill  accredited? 

o       All  currently  operat.n^  have  been  visited  by  an  AICS 
Accreditation  Comaission  team. 

o       Four  of  the  eleven  are  J^^^^iSi.^rir 
Accrediting  CoBaission  (one  ie  in  Chapter  ii 

bankruptcy) ;  and 

viflht-  of  the  24  had  default  rates  of  less  than  3b 
percent. 
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'*  HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 


Llat*d  b«low  ar.  Mvaral  of  th«  initi«tiv««  NATT8  and  AICS  hav« 
undartakan  ovar  tha  paat  aavaral  yaars. 

HATTH  Aeeraditatlon 

Hhlia  tha  xccraditinq  comiMion  of  tha  Hational  Aaaociatlon  of 
SiS  and  tSlhnlcal  school.  racognHa.  that  * 
«^Ir2flui.itrftr  aliaibility  for  fadaral  atudant  financial  aid, 
i"  JSi  ii  nSt  to  o?;;..;  or  ad.ini.tar  f^laral  financial  aid. 

v«r  vura    fadaral  and  .tata  qovarnaant.  and  aoeiaty  at  larga  hava 

ISSkir"'aS?Idiia?~n  to  dalar-ina  If  a  .chool  »"!'  "HSlSina 
•dueZtlonal  Ma.ura.  and  .ound  .chool  practica..    Tha  Accraditinq 
?£SiMiSS'.^5Slu.iva  concarn.  ara  aducational  •««llanca  and 
T«-J<?utionSl  intaority.    Tho.a  concarn.  hava  cau.ad  accraditlng 
iS5i«  ti HSiitS^  «d  art  on  thoaa  .chool.  that  fail  to  coapiy 
with  thair  accraditinq  .tandard.. 

Stndoiit  Oo«>lalnt«:  Tha  Comia.ion  raquira.  aach  ichool  to  publi.h 
irthr.tudant  catalog  and/or  handbook  tha  procadura.  to  ba 
SlSSad  iS  lod^nJ  a  complaint  concarnin,  tha  inatitution. 

•italaaloM  prooadux*:    Studant.  who  hava  not  vi.itad  tha  achool 
^fSiUtrSriSTtTawollMnt  will  hava  tha  opportunity  to  withdraw 
5ittii?p5nalty  within  thraa  day.  following  aithar  -ttandanca  at  a 
?lSl?arir2chadulad  oriantation  or  following  a  tour  of  tha 
facilitia.  and  in.paction  of  aguipaant. 

Sdwol  VUlt«:  Tha  CoMiaaion  haa  aignif icantly  incraaaad  tha 

of  on-iita  viaita  to  Maabar  inatitutiona.    In  addition  to 
D2^L,o.2w  -eh«dulid  fiva-yaar  raviaw  viaita,  achoola  ara  now 
w;ti^2?i"Ki?2iS  r^ChinJa^S?  ownarahip  or  tha  addition  of  a 
SS^^i-i^oarSi     Viaita  ara  alao  achadulad  whan  prograaa  ara  addad 
?Kr:rS'^";ithSth:  original  -iaaion  S^^^rtSn}' 
SSSi^:'nt!^?SS:i;^:i^:c?S'd  l^^o)  rcSU!rro55Ling  racaipt 
of  th«  Annual  Mports. 

2  ss^or?hrsis:Jror?srco2S.s^^^^ 

Sj;iS2"o"p?Sc2..  accountabla  for  tha  integrity  of  tha  proca... 
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Baiikniptcy:    Th«  Couiaaion  ittuea  a  show  Caua«  Ord«r  to  achoolt 
that  fiU  bankruptcy,  requiring  a  datailad  axplanatlon  of  tha 
institution plan  to  allaviata  thair  financial  problasa.  Durino 
tha  tara  of  tha  Show  Cauaa  tha  school  is  prohibitad  frosa  any 
changaa  in  its  status,  a,9.  prograas,  ovnarship,  location. 

Bacoruitiiig  Praotioas;  Schools  aay  only  usa  aaployaas  in  tha 
racruitaant  activitias  with  coaaissions  for  all  anrollaants 
pradicatad  on  tha  succassful  coaplation  of,  at  a  ainiaua,  thirty 
daya  of  training,  Tha  Coaaission  prohibits  schools  froa 
racruiting  prospactiva  studants  in  or  naar  walfara  officas, 
unaaployaant  linos,  food  staap  cantars,  and  hoaalass  ahaltars. 

Dual  Aoeraditation;  Tha  Coaaission  adoptad  policy  davalopad  by  tha 
Council  on  Postsacondary  Accreditation  (COPA)  which  raouiras  full 
diflclosura  by  an  institution  concerning  its  past,  pmsant  and 
future  relationship  with  any  other  accrediting  coaaission. 

Brancbas:    The  Coaaission  has  reaffirmed  its  st&ndards  for  branch 
caapuses  that  ensure  the  main  school's  responsibility  for  the 
branch;  ensure  that  a  branch  is  fully  -^viewed  prior  to 
accreditation;  and  require  that  the  branch's  prograas  are  the 
saae  as  or  related  to  tie  progran(s)  offered  at  the  parent  school 
and  has  the  same  nana  as  the  nain  school. 

Instructor  Qualifications;    All  instructors  must  have  at  a  ainiaun 
two  years  of  practical  work  experience  or  equivalent  training  in 
the  field  being  taught  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  General 
Education  courses  in  degree  programs,  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Rafunds:    The  Coaaission  requires  that  schools  will  refund  tuition 
for  the  program  up  to  the  75  percent  level  of  the  program  or 
course  of  study. 

The  Coaaission  ha8**also  adopted  these  procedures  designed  to 
expedite  tha  accreditation  process  and  review. 

Rapid  Reaponsa  Taass:    A  pool  of  qualified  individuals  is 
available  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  quickly  review  schools  after  the 
Coaaission  is  nade  aware  of  potential  violations  of  accrediting 
standards.    This  aethod  will  enable  the  Commission  to  determine 
the  level  of  potential  problems  as  they  develop. 

Ri^rting:    Audited  or  reviewed  financial  statements  are  now 
required.    Those  reports  are  required  as  part  of  the  school ^s 
Annual  Report  and  will  give  the  Commission  a  better  idea  that  a 
school  may  be  developing  a  problem(s)  which  could  affect  students, 
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■sritahoM:    Sch©ol«  th«t  apply  for  accraditttion  and         to  r«n«v 
iS5irncr«dit«tion  .r«  now  r.quir.d  to  .tt.nd  w«>t"hop> 
aMklieatlon  aubBiaaion.    Thaaa  workahopa  ara  daaignad  to  li^rova 
tha  aSoola'  undaratanding  of  tha  accraditation  proeaaa  and  ita 
Soeadural  raquiraaanta  and  «ay  laaaan  dalaya  in  tha  accraditing 
prooaaa!   ThaVorkahopa  hava  alao  "craanad  out  achoola  that  ara 
nafc  aarloua  about  applying  for  accraditation;  in  1989,  fw» 
mLSi"  193  potantikl  applicant  achoola  attandad  accraditation 
workahopa  but  only  70  actually  appliad  for  accraditation. 

ABpaala  Panel:    Tha  Appaala  Panal'a  acopa  of  raviaw  of  CoMiiaaion 
dSSiaiona  haa  baan  foeuaad  on  the  original  .racord  »»•««•  ^^a 
CoiBlaaion,  and  whathar  tha  Comiaaion'a  action  waa  appropriata 
baaad  on  that  avidanca. 

Sinca  1988,  tha  AICS  Accraditing  Coaaiaaion  haa  inatitutad  a 
nuabar  of  critaria  and  policy  changaa. 

Clock  to  Cr«lit  BOUT  Convaraion:    Tha  comaiaaion  clarifiad  tha 
convaraion  froa  clock  to  cradit  houra  to  all  aaabar  achoola  and 
cautionad  achoola  on  ovar-awarding. 

Titla  IV  Bighar  Education  Act  Prograwi:    A  langthy  <"  P«9«) 
updata  and  inalyaia  (including  Q  t  A)  on  ability-to-banaf it. 
riMdial  prograia,  and  Engliah  aa  a  aacond  languaga  (ESL) 
5?~?i!inS  ??^?'5  Titla  IV  prograaa  waa  providad  to  all  achoola. 
Tha  Comiaaion  alao  adoptad  apacific  guidalinaa 
offaring  of  ESL  prograae  and  axplainad  to  aaabar  achoola  tha 
fadaral  ragulatiSna  ragarding  thaaa  typaa  of  prograaa. 

rlnaneial  naviawa:    All  AICS  inatitutiona  undar  financial  raviaw 
by«IS  Co.Si.aion  Ira  raquirad  to  aaak  prior  approval  bafora 
initiating .any  non-nain  canpua  activity. 

BaoruitliM  and  Adaiaaiona:  Tha  Comaiaaion  narrowly  proacribad  tha 
?Sitinl  and  adaiaaiona  practicaa  eaployad  by  waabar  achoola  and 
"SiiaSd  tS  of^anvaaaing  for  adaiaaiona.  R««uiting 

Jndi  idBiaaiona  wara  atrictly  liaitad  to  achool  amployaaa  only  and 
?2crIlS«S  w?a  PMhibitad  froa  adainiatering  adaiaaiona  taata. 

raat  AaaoMamt  and  Coaplianca  TaaM  (FACT) :    Thaaa  FACT  Taaaa  ara 

;"hori'S  by  tha  coaaiiaion  to  invaatigata  and  "P"*  on  allagad 
iapropar  buainaae  and  aducational  practices  by  or  at  aaabar 
inatitutiona. 
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DuAl  Aoonditation:    Th*  Couission  adopted  policy  d«v«lop«d  by 
thm  Council  on  Posts^condary  Accreditation  (COPA)  which  requires 
full  disclosure  by  en  institution  concernin?  its  pest,  present  and 
future  reletionchip  with  any  other  accrediting  couission. 

UttcetioMl  ServicM:    The  Couission  established  policy  regarding 
third-party  contracting  for  educational  services  with  non- 
accredited  entities. 

Setisfeotory  Acadenic  Progreu:    AlCS  nentber  schools  are  required 
to  apply  standards  of  satisfactory  progress  to  all  students,  not 
just  to  ability-to-benefit  students. 

Mew  Applicents  Visit:    All  schools  applying  for  AICS  accreditation 
must  first  undergo  a  resource  (readiness)  visit  before  they 
proceed  with  the  self-study  review. 

toquir«d  Degru:    The  Couission  requires  that  instructors 
teaching  computer  subjects  related  to  business  adHlnistration  and 
secretarial  s&lence  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Imtitutional  Sffvctiveneu:  Th«  Couission  adopted  criteria  by 
which  institutions  must  demonstrate  institutional  effectiveness, 

including  retention,  placement,  and  employer  satisfaction. 

VsmGfaH>ut  Plens:    The  Couission  requires  all  instructions  on 
academic  or  financial  show  cause  to  submit  a  formal  teach -out 
plan.    The  Couission  also  stipulates  that  teach-out  plans, 
retention  improvement  directives  or  placement  Improvement 
directives  may  be  requested  from  those  schools  on  financial 
review. 

Account ing  Information:    The  Couission  requires  schools  to  submit 
all  financial  information  based  on  the  accrual  method  of 
accounting* 

Uocatioti  CoiMtient:    Schools  must  include  a  general  educational 
component  for  at  least  three  years  in  an  associate  degree  program 
before  they  can  be  considered  for  junior  college  accreditation. 

Appealm  Prooems    After  a  revision  in  the  appeals  procedures,  the 
Couission  provided  that  all  negative  actions,  as  defined  by  the 
Council  on  Postsecondary  Accreditation,  could  be  appealed  to  an 
outside  body  composed  of  former  couissioners.    The  policy  on 
confidentiality  was  also  broadened  to  permit  disclosure  of 
accrediting  actior ;  to  interested  parties. 

StrengtteMd  Curricoluu:  The  Couission  requires  all 
institutions  to  strengthen  curriculums  requiring  state 
certificetion  for  graduates  to  be  licensed  to  practice. 


Aooreditation  Varkshops:    The  Couission  undated  that  all  schools 
seeking  initial  mccreditation  or  renewing  existing  accreditation 
must  attend  an  accreditation  workshop. 

Bigb  Defmult  Schools:    The  Couission  directed  interim  reviews  of 
all  high  default  (over  35  percent)  schools. 
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AttAofaMnt  #S 

LEGISLATION  SUPPORTED  BY  NATTS  «  AICS 

Public  lAV  101-166,  n  1990  Labor,  Hoalth  and  Buwui  Switsam,  and 
Mucation  Appropriations  Act* 

NATTS  and  AICS  strongly  aupportad  savaral  provisions  of  thia 
lagislation,  and  assistad  in  drafting  one  provision: 


studant  Rs funds.    Bach  institution  participatinq  in  the 
GSL  progravs  with  a  cohort  default  rate  exceed  ir^g  30 
percent  aust  inplenent  a  pro  rata  refund  polic>*  for  all 
Title  IV  aid  recipients.    The  policy  aust  provide  for  at 
least  as  great  a  refund  as  would  the  policy  defines?  in 
the  Sacretary*s  Default  Reduction  Initiative. 


Public  Law  101-239,  The  Owiibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989. 

NATTS  and  AICS  assisted  legislators  in  drafting  several  provisions 
for  this  Act,  including: 


Loss  of  Accreditation.    An  institution  cannot  be 
certified  or  recertified  as  an  eligible  institution  if 
that  institution  has  had  its  accreditation  withdrawn, 
revoked,  cr  otherwise  terninated  in  the  preceding  24 
months  or  if  it  withdrew  froa  its  accreditation  under  a 
show  cause  or  suspension  order  during  the  preceding  24 
nonths  unless  (a)  the  institution's  accreditation  has 
been  restored  by  the  sane  accrediting  agency;  or,  (b) 
the  institution  has  demonstrated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education  its  academic  integrity  in  accordance  with 
Section  1201  (a)  (5)   (A)  or  (B)  of  the  Act. 


Institutions  with  dual  accreditation  that  have  either  had  their 
accreditation  withdrawn,  revoked,  or  otherwise  terminated  or  that 
withdraw  from  either  accreditation  under  show  cause  or  suspension 
order  during  the  preceding  24  months  would  not  be  eligible  for 
continued  Title  IV  participation  unless  conditions  (a)  or  (b)  as 
listed  above  are  met. 


GED  Program  Required  for  ATB  Student s.     For  8Choo}6  to 
remain  eligible  to  participate  in  any  Title  IV  programs, 
other  than  the  SSIG  and  Byrd  Scholarship  Programs,  a 
school  that  admits  ability-to-benefit  (ATB)  students 
must  make  available  to  these  students  a  program  that  is 
proven  successful  in  assisting  them  in  obtaining  a 
certificate  of  high  school  equivalency.    Schools  are 
not  required  to  provide  in-house  GED  programs  but  must 
ensure  that  such  a  program  is  available  to  students. 

pefault  Reduction  Program  and  Loan  Rehabilitation.  This 
provision  allows  for  a  six  month  default  amnesty  program 
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l^fifjf"^^??,^!^  'I^r?!??"'  ^  defaulter  who  othtrvlse 
3Y?Ji  iJ'  ^  •ligible  to  participit.  further  in 

TU1«  IV  programs  if  ha  or  aha  rapaya  in  full  all  tha 
outatanding  principal  and  intaraat  on  tha  dafaultad 
loan(a)  during  thia  pariort.    a  dafaultar  who  otharviaa 
f**i;J5J*'.S*y  r^gf^in  aligibility  for  participation 

in  Titla  IV  prograaa  by  naKing  12  conaacutiva  monthly 
paysanta  of  a  dafaultad  GSL  and  if  their  loan  ia  than 
aold  to  an  aligibla  lander. 

3Q-Piy  ChggK  Hvld-    An  inatitution  Bay  not  dalivar  tha 
firat  inatallaant  of  an  SLS  loan  to  a  borrowar  who  haa 
not  Buccaaafully  conplatad  30  days  aftar  tha  firat  day 
of  tha  program  of  atudy  in  tha  firat  yaar  of  tha 
program  of  undergraduate  education  in  which  the  student 
!■  enrolled* 

NATTS  alao  aupported  five  additional  proposals  in  this 
lagialation i 

i*.w  °  undargraduatea  enrolled  at  an  institution 

with  a  default  rate  of  30  percent  or  higher;  n»^ituT:ion 

o    No  student  nay  borrow  more  than  $4,000  under  the  SLS 

E52?k!"    Iti^Hy  year  or  any  period  of  nine  consecutive 

months r  whichever  is  longer; 

o    The  proceeds  of  a  Stafford  or  SLS  loan  must  be  diabursed 
"^l  "O"^*  installments  regardless  of  the  loan  amount  or  the 
length  of  enrollment  period  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

o    second  or  subsequent  loan  disbursements  must  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  atudent»s  loan  balance  after  a  lender  or  eacrow  agent 
ia  notified  by  a  student  or  a  school  that  a  student  has  ceased 
enrollment;  and 

^  adminiatratora  in 

determining  aid  awards  only  on  a  case-^by-case  baaia,  and  aimilar 
caaes  may  not  be  treated  on  other  than  a  case-by-case  basis. 

^omtmmcondary  Disclosure  Act  of  1990  (H.R.  4629) 

NATTS  helped  to  draft  thia  legislation,  which  was  introduced  by 
Repreaentative  chria  Perkins  (D-KY) .    The  bill  would  extend  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education's  requirements  for  the  disclosure  of 
completion  ratea  aet  by  the  Secretary 'a  Default  Reduction 
Initiative  to  include  all  degree-granting  higher  education 
programa,  not  merely  thoae  programs  which  prepare  students  for 
vocstional,  trade,  or  career  fields. 

The  bill  would  guarantee  that  students  sP'^Ving  postsecondary 
education  would  have  the  opportunity  to  Xno*.  the  completion  ratea 
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of  tha  proaru  In  irtilch  th«y  wish  to  •nroll.    Th«  legislation 
2ould  alaofSthar  protact  itudant.  fro.  aehoola  that  aisrapraaant 
thalr  aunpMad  graduation  rataa. 

nia  Poataacondary  »ducation  Diacloaura  Act  of  1990  "•.^.^^     .  ,  . 
lSJo?Sr!tad  inVo  Tha  Studant  Riqht-To-Know  "?1> i^J^*'^ 

waa  un«ii»oualy  paaaad  by  tha  Houaa  i"  raquiraa 
tha  Sacratary  of  Education  to  davalop  daf initiona 
■athoSologiaa  for  ■aaauring  graduation  rataa  brokan  down  by 
KW^m  o?  fiald  of  atudy  and  by  individual  school  or  -fadaaic 
dwSlon?    It  alao  raquiJaa  tha  Sacratary  to  dataraina  tha  baat 
Sav  to  cilculata  a»loyi»nt  rataa  of  racant  trada  and  tachnical 
iS^ool  maduataa  iiTthiir  fiald  of  axpartiaa.    Tha  Sacratary  would 
bT^Siilrad  to  aub«it  thoaa  findinga  to  tha  Congraaa  by  Octobar  1, 
1991. 

"Thia  lagialation  will  aafaguard  atudanta  who  can  ba  vulnarabla 
conauMra  and  onprotactad  citltana  on  traditional  eollaga 
^puMs;"  aaid  HATT8  Praaidant  Staphan  Blair  in  aupport  of  tha 
bill:   "Diacloaura    of  graduation  rataa  acroaa  tha  apactrua  of 
poataacondary  inatitutiona  would  anabla  atudanta  to  datamina 
whathar  thair  proapacta  of  coaplating  a  giv'an  prograa  ara 
?.Jor!blaV    Thi  lagi»l«tion  woSld  prSvida  atudanta  with  valuabla 
cSwJIar  data  and  halp  to  anaura  productiva  uaa  of  fadaral  atudant 
Sid  dollar a."    Tha  bill  waa  aignad  into  law  in  Fall,  1990. 

Studuit  UMB  Abusa  Pravantion  (SUP)  Act. 

MATTS  aupportad  thia  lagialation  daaignad  to  halt  abuaaa  i" 

StSSint  loan  prSgra.,  aponaorad  by  Rap.  f'ith  (D- 

FL)  laat  May.    In  a  nawa  confaranca  to  announca  tha  lagialation, 
MATTS  Praaidant  Staphan  Blair  aaid,  "A  faw        •PPi«»  i"  ... 
prlvata  caraar  eollaga  and  achool  aactor  hurt  tha  •''"J* 
ll4nZi«-v     MA<i>TS  fullv  aupporta  tha  oanartaant  of  Education  in 
SJSiS^iha  d"«  of  achoSu  involvad  In  fraudulent  activity." 

Thia  laoialation  waa  ineorporatad  into  tha  Studant  lo%a 
52cSnciliStion  AaiSdaanta  ot  1989  in  P.L.  101-J39  "d  baca.a 
affactiva  Saptaabar  21,  1990.    Undar  thia  naw  regulation,  tha 
sacratary  of  Education  ia  authorised  to  uaa  emergency  ■ction  to 
DMvent  iiauae  of  funda  by  auapanding  federal  etudent  aid  funde 
fwi  a  echool  if  there  ia'reliable  inforaation  that  the  •chool  ia 
violatina  the  law.    On  October  4,  1990,  secrt  :ary  Lauro  Cavatoa 
suap!nd!!d  federal  aid  funda  to  14  aehoola  under  thia  regulation. 
The  aehoola  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ahow  cauae  why  the 
eanction  ahould  be  lifted. 

Ptfawl*-  W<<"etion 

MATTS  au-jportad  the  Dapartaent  of  Education" a  Default  Reduction 
initiativipropoaed  in  June,  1989.    Under  the  initiative. 
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iSr«S'i2IIo.S;^i*^  'S""  in-titutioM  with  default  rat«t  b»'-w««n  40 
and  60  parcant  to  raduca  thair  dafault  rataa  hv  *  JNl-I..-r"If^!:I: 
V"!;  «or  fiva  yaar.,  in.titutionr'ith  "tM  o^ar       SIreaJ?  t« 

owv*  <u  pvrcanc  to  davalop  dafault  Mnagamant  plans. 

"Thaaa  ragulations  ara  tough  and  will  hava  an  advara.  mfft^ 
tt,'^''       "Chool.,-  Mid  NATTS  PraaiSant  SSaS«"?air 

y?        confidant  that  thaaa  ragulatibna  will  hilti  to 

^!I!f:-III?k"*'*  "canaing  raquirananta  to  all  atudinta  mil. 
raqu.lraMnt  waa  not  aada  of  baccalauraata  Broflrr««     «d;.-3^  w 

ThSSii  *"<»itioi:?"S«-?:n"S«a  Er3r«.'"'° 

ahould  hava  accasa  to  tha  aam  parfornanca  raaulta  Z«»ie?2S HJ 
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AttMtoHit  f6 


QUALITY  INITIATIVES 

ftin«..  1988    th«  A«8ociation  of  Ind«p«nd«nt  Coll«9«s  and  School! 

""'bi.*       th.  «or.front  of  th«  quality  .ovwrit  in 
i5J?2icSS5.S  S<r-uc.tion.    in  th.  .prin,  of  19««,  th.  AIC8 
n'd'rihip  Mnv«ii«d  8  Quality  8y«po8iu«.  th.  «i"tof        »^inf  J" 
..!.«■     «*  aduotion.    That  syaposiuB  waa  followed  by  tha  1989 

indADttndttnt  po«t»«cond«ry  inititutioni.    Thi«  book  was 
SUl2KtSWrii«lity  •  work.hop.  h.ld  in  vriou. 

locations  throughout  tho  country. 

i^'thi'SSaiSrSSit'S?  SS^i'tiinSl'SHtS^ZSa'SnT^hair 
^SllSoSSh  ;  t5%"?:il  ii;2ti?itiJnSl  .ff.ctiv.n....    HhU.  othar 

Inatitutiona  to  ba  able  to  daeonatrate  aatiafactory  -tudant 

SSJloyara  and  graduataa  with  tha  education  received. 

mh.  .«.«■  recent  oiece  of  the  quality  initiative  haa  been  the 
«2.?iSn  of  I  aelf-Sced.  cwpua-baled  faculty  development  package 
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AttadiMsit  #7 


CONSUMER  ZNPORNATZON 

in  1989,  NATTS  publishtd  Gattina  filriU^d.  Cm^^ir.^  , 
.tudtnf  •  guidt  f,o  ••l.ctKg  :  caJSSr Tnd  thi  right  "ivitt  car.tr 
•chool.    Sinc«  than,  tha  book  haa  ba«n  a  phanoaanal  iucc^aa. 

In  an  MBy-to-r«ad  format,  Gatttny  smi*^    ^>at1ii»g  Ah>«d  orovidaa 

infonwtion  on  tha  caraai.  irdaSind, 
and  h«lpB  than  d«t«niin«  what  cara«r  ia  right  for  thaa.    Th«  book 
•l«o  includaa  a  atop-by-atap  procaaa  atudanta  can  uaa  in  locating 
and  contacting  tha  privata  caraar  achool  that  will  provida  tha 
tachnlcal  education  they  naad;  quaationa  atudanta  ahould  aak  whan 
avaluating  any  poataacondary  institution;  information  atuemta 
naad  to  underatand  inatitutional  raquiraaanta;  and  how  atudanta 
can  obtain  financial  aid  and  tha  rasponalbilitiaa  involvad  with  h 
loan. 

U.S.  sanator  Paul  siaon  haa  called  Getting  skiiiad.  c^t^tinff  Kh^n^ 
••tha  beat  conauaar  resource  guide  available. •'    Laat  year,  the 
Dapartaent  of  Education  obvioualy  agreed  with  Senator  siaon; 
inetaad  of  introducing  ita  own  conaunar  inforaation  book,  tha 
Departaant  publicly  andoraad  Gettino  skilled.  Gmti^ina  ^hltflll  and 
aada  the  publication  available;  free  of  chargaT  through  the  U.S. 
Conauaer  Inforaation  Center.    Aa  of  October  1990,  acre  than 
200,000  copiea  of  getting  Skilled,  Getting  xn^^d  have  bean 
diatributed  by  the  conauaer  inforaation  Center,  aaking  the  book 
ita  aoat  raquaated  publication  ever. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

What  David  has  said  about  MAPPS  is  far  more  than  pubhc  rela- 
tions. I  think  it  is  a  model~I  think  people  know  that  and  not  just 
people  here  in  Minnesota.  I  do  want  to  come  back  to  you  later  and 

f;et  a  little  clearer  defmition  of  what  in  your  mind  is  punitive  legis- 
ation.  We  need  to  talk  about  that  as  to  the  direction  we  go  in  and 
don't  go  in. 

Ms.  Grimes.  ,  „ 

Ms.  Grimes.  Senator  Wellstone,  I  am  Tricia  Grimes  from  Rose- 
ville,  MN.  I  am  a  policy  analyst  on  the  staff  of  the  Minnesota 
Higher  Education  Ckwrdinating  Board,  and  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  invitation  to  testify. 

The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  is  the  State  agency  in 
charge  of  p!?.nning  and  coordination  of  postsecondary  education  in 
Minnesota.  The  Iward  makes  recommendations  to  the  Governor, 
the  legislature,  the  postsecondary  systems  and  institutions.  The 
board  also  administers  State  and  Federal  postsecondary  education 
programs,  including  Minnesota's  student  financial  aid  prowam. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  growing  concern  about  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program.  There  has  been 
particular  concern  about  the  cost  of  defaults  on  student  loans.  The 
Federal  Government  regulates  student  loan  defaults  by  imposing 
absolute  standards.  Institutions  are  either  within  the  standard  or 
outside  the  standard.  For  example,  students  at  an  institution  with 
a  default  rate  of  35  percent  are  ineligible  for  Stafford  loans.  Stu- 
dents at  an  institution  with  a  default  rate  of  34  percent  are  eligi- 
ble. ,  - 

The  Federal  Government  could  use  performance  scores  instead  ot 
absolute  standards.  Performance  scores  provide  a  way  to  recognize 
institutional  and  student  diversity.  Performance  scores  also  shift 
the  focus  away  from  penalties  and  toward  incentives.  Performance 
scores  could  give  additional  points  to  institutions  that  perform  well 
on  Federal  loan  policy  goals.  For  example,  institutions  would  re- 
ceive points  for  low  default  rates,  but  also  for  improved  default 
rates,  and  for  providing  additional  support  to  students  facing  chal- 

IcH^GS  to  SUCCGSS* 

Institutions  with  high  f  ".ores  would  be  rewarded  by  having  re- 
duced reporting  and  other  regulatory  requirements.  Institutions 
with  medium  scores  would  be  subject  to  additional  reporting  and 
auditing  requirements.  Students  attending  ii  stitutions  with  low 
scores  would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  loans. 

Rewards  for  high  performance  could  also  include  increased  allo- 
cations of  campus-based  aid,  reduced  loan  origination  fees  for  stu- 
dents at  those  institutions,  and  reduce  loan  insurance  fees.  Per- 
formance scores  could  even  be  used  for  lenders  and  guaranty  agen- 
cies. The  scores  could  be  used  to  determine  special  allowance  pay- 
ments, administrative  cost  allowances,  and  the  percentage  of  reim- 
bursement for  default  claims. 

There  is  growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  lenders  to  make  loans 
to  students  at  institutions  that  serve  at-risk  students.  The  reluc- 
tance to  lend  to  students  at  these  institutions  stems  from  current 
Federal  requirements  providing  sanctions  for  high  default  rates.  If 
performance  scores  applied  to  Tenders,  lenders  could  receive  points 
for  lending  to  students  at  institutions  that  serve  at  risk  students. 
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Performance  scores  would  provide  incentives  for  institutions  and 
lenders  to  enable  at-risk  students  to  succeed.  They  would  also  pro- 
vide incentives  to  lower  default  rates.  Current  rederal  sanctions 
provide  little  incentive  for  institutions  to  improve  performance  if 
they  do  not  have  default  rates  higher  than  those  specified  in  regu- 
lations. 

Now  I'd  like  to  turn  from  performance  scores  to  default  statis- 
tics. The  Federal  Government  needs  to  use  default  statistics  that 
make  sense.  Current  default  statistics  are  based  on  1983  agree- 
ments between  guarantee  agencies  and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  data  are  limited  because  guarantee  agencies  can  only  provide 
data  that  is  reported  to  them.  Useful  information  is  lacking. 

There  is  need  for  a  process  to  develop  consensus  on  the  defini- 
tions and  calculation  methods  used  in  computing  default  statistics. 
Financial  aid  administrators,  lenders,  guarantee  agencies  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  should  participate  in  such  a  process. 
Perhaps  the  process  could  be  modelled  after  the  one  used  in  devel- 
oping the  uniform  methodology  needs  analysis.  In  developing  uni- 
form methodology,  many  knowledgeable  people  worked  on  develop- 
ing an  acceptable  set  of  definitions  and  aecision  rules.  The  process 
was  not  perfect,  but  it  had  credibility.  Current  default  statistics  do 
not  have  credibility. 

From  default  statistics,  let  me  turn  to  risk-sharing.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1992  budget  would  require  States  to  back 
their  designated  guarantee  agency  with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  States.  If  States  failed  to  do  this,  institutions  licensed  in  their 
State  would  have  to  pay  a  risk-based  premium.  The  Department  of 
Education  would  charge  premiums  to  help  cover  the  guarantee 
agencies'  risk. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  does  not  permit  using 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  to  back  a  guarantee  agency. 
Since  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  is  not  available,  adop- 
tion of  the  risk-sharing  proposal  would  mean  that  Minnesota  post- 
secondary  institutions  would  have  to  pay  risk-based  premiums.  The 
institutions  in  turn  would  be  likely  to  increase  student  fees  to 
cover  the  premiums.  Is  it  reasonable  to  increase  costs  for  Minneso- 
ta students  and  institutions  to  participate  in  student  loans? 

I  will  finish  by  returning  to  my  original  point.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  establish  performance  incentives  for  guaranteed 
student  loan  programs.  Participants  that  perform  well  should  noi 
be  subject  to  added  cost  and  regulation.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  tes- 
timony. 

I  was  looking  over  at  Congressman  Penny  while  you  were  speak- 
irigy  and  there  were  about  eight  points  I  think  Vd  like  to  pick  up  on 
from  what  youVe  said,  but  we'll  move  on  and  come  back  to  all  of 
this. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Again,  thank  you.  Senator  Wellstone,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  committee. 

My  name  is  Herald  Johnson,  and  I  am  the  director  of  student  fi- 
nancial colleges  at  Augsburg  College  in  Minneapolis.  I  also  serve  as 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Financial  Aid  Adminis- 
trators. In  that  regard,  you  have  been  previously  provided  with  our 
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position  on  reauthorization  as  a  State  association,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  all  sectors  represented  there. 

My  comments  today,  however,  are  as  an  individual  financial  aid 
officer.  As  we  approach  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  there  are  a  number  of  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  current  financial  aid  programs  no  longer 
adequately  support  the  dream  of  a  great  many  Americans  to  obtain 
a  postsecondary  education. 

The  history  of  Federal  student  aid  legislation  and  appropriations 
indicates  a  strong  and  growing  Federal  role  in  the  financing  part- 
nership for  postsecondary  students  from  1958  until  1980.  bmce  198U 
the  Federal  role  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  student  loans  and  increasing  the  complexity  of  the  regu- 
lations and  the  application  process  for  students.  This  has  resulted 
in  relatively  stable  grant  and  work-study  funding  and  dramatic 
growth  in  student  borrowing.  „    ,    .  .      j  j 

During  these  10  years  since  1980,  all  schools  experienced  dramat- 
ic pressures  on  their  respective  institutional  budgets  which  result- 
ed in  significant  cost  increases  to  students.  Now  let  me  just  talk  a 
little  bit  about  Augsburg.  ^    .  «r 

We  are  kind  of  a  different  independent  school.  We  represent  a 
student  body  that  is  not  too  different  from  the  schools  that  you 
have  heard  about  this  morning.  We  have  3,000  students.  Fifty-three 
percent  of  our  students  are  independent  and  fall  into  many  of  the 
descriptions  you  have  heard  this  morning,  and  we  draw  primarily 
from  the  5  State  area.  ^    ,  .    „  ,  , 

In  1979-80,  our  students  received  aboit  $1  million  in  Federal 

S-ant  dollars,  while  in  1989-90,  our  studei  ts  received  $1.5  million, 
uring  that  same  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  institution  to  in- 
crease tuition  and  fees  by  619  percent,  while  Federal  grant  support 
represented  a  51  percent  increase.  That  parallels  what  others  have 

said  this  morning.  ,. ,     .  ,  i.!. 

Simply  stated,  the  Federal  commitment  did  not  keep  pace  with 
actual  costs  to  students.  The  years  previous  to  1980  witnewed  a 
growth  in  the  Federal  commitment  to  students  that  more  closely 
represented  the  changes  in  costs.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
rapidly  changing  ratio  in  the  balance  between  loans  and  granted  to 
an  imbalanced  and  unreasonable  dependence  on  student  loans. 

I  am  calling  for  a  redress  in  Federal  policy  regarding  support  of 
postsecondary  students.  L^t  us  return  to  a  more  equitable  balance 
of  grant  to  loan  and  create  innovative  ways  for  students  to  retire 
their  student  loan  indebtedness.  Let  us  return  to  a  recognition  that 
Federal  support  of  student  employment  is  both  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  serves  as  a  positive  influence  on  persistence  and  pro- 
vides trained  workers  for  future  employers. 

The  appropriation  for  the  college  work-study  program  has  not 
only  not  increased;  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  federally-mandated 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage. 

With  resoect  to  loans,  let  us  recognize  that  student  borrowing  is 
only  one  part  of  the  financial  partnership  needed  for  a  student  to 
achieve  his  or  her  educational  goal.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  stu- 
dent to  contribute  to  his  or  her  education;  however,  it  does  not 
seem  reasonable  nor  is  it  in  the  national  interest  for  a  significant 
portion  of  our  population  to  be  so  loaded  with  debt  that  it  would 
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prevent  them  from  participating  in  the  American  dream  that  we 
have  implied  is  available  to  them. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  Government  take  the  initiative  in 
forging  a  new  partnership  among  business  and  industry,  founda- 
tions and  government,  by  forming  a  student  loan  repayment  super- 
fund.  The  purpose  of  this  fund  would  be  to  provide  capital  to  which 
students  could  apply  for  loan  repayment,  not  cancellation.  Eligible 
students  would  be  those  who  choose  and  are  employed  in  careers 
that  meet  a  particular  national  need. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  not  totally  new,  but  capitalizes  on  sever- 
al proven  ideas,  bringing  them  into  a  unique  plan.  The  eligible  stu- 
dents are  those  who  are  working  in  careers  that  meet  a  national 
need.  These  careers  would  be  determined  annually  by  a  panel  of 
experts,  possibly  from  the  departments  of  education  and  lalx)r. 

The  eligibility  limit  would  occur  over  a  period  of  5  years.  A  stu- 
dent could  have  the  entire  indebtedness  repaid  to  the  respective 
lenders  based  on  continuing  employment  in  a  chosen  career  with  a 
percentage  repaid  each  year.  The  precedent  for  this  plan  is  in  the 
Perkins  Loan  Cancellation  Program. 

The  funding  would  come  from  a  partnership  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, foundations  and  government.  The  formula  would  be  derived 
in  consultation  with  interested  entities.  Other  sectors  could  be  ap- 
proached for  their  participation— for  example,  unions,  fraternal  or- 
ganizations and  such. 

The  goal  is  to  create  a  large  enough  fund  which,  with  proper  in- 
vestment management,  could  in  time  self-perpetuate  and  still  meet 
the  student  demand  for  loan  repayment.  Such  a  plan  could  work 
well  with  the  current  administration  proposal  for  a  direct  student 
loan  program.  A  program  with  proposed  significant  operational 
costs,  such  as  the  direct  loan  program,  matched  with  an  innovative 
repayment  option,  could  help  restore  public  confidence  in  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  students. 

Student  financial  aid  is  a  worthwhile  investment  of  the  public 
dollar.  Let  us  renew  this  commitment  through  a  more  reasonable 
grant-loan  ratio  and  a  simplified  application  process  for  students 
and  innovative  loan  repayment  options  for  student  loans.  This  is  a 
program  with  positive  incentives  and  positive  results.  Instead  of 
paying  for  defaulted  loans,  the  superfund  would  be  investing  in  the 
national  interest  by  assisting  students  who  choose  occupations  that 
meet  national  needs.  Instead  of  debt-burdened  students  who  are 
working  to  pay  off  their  loans,  their  resources  would  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  national  economy.  Instead  of  student*:^  seeking'  employ- 
ment based  on  potential  income,  they  would  have  the  incentive  to 
enter  careers  that  meet  national  needs,  knowing  that  their  choice 
of  a  career  was  not  dictated  only  by  economic  realities. 

In  summary,  I  call  for  a  renewed  Federal  commitment  to  assist- 
ing students  to  finance  their  education.  This  is  not  just  another 
plea  for  more  money,  but  it  is  a  plea  for  creative  collaboration,  de- 
liberate and  real  simplification  in  the  process  of  applying  for  finan- 
cial aid,  and  a  redirection  of  the  national  policy  regarding  student 
aid. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Johnson 

Senator  Wellstone.  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  before  the 
Sub^ommit^i  on  ^  and  Humanities  of  tKe  Committee  on     bor  and 

H.»«on  Mv  name  is  Herald  Johnson  and  I  am  the  Director  of  Student 

&dal^.^SS  at  iuibuV^^^^  Minneapolis  I  also  serve  as  the  President 
of  the  Minnesota  Asaociation  of  Financial  Aid  AdminiBtrators.  ,  locf;  fu«-^ 

As  we  approach  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Highcfr  Education  Act  of  JSej,  ^here 
are  a  number  of  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed.  I  am  concerned  that  the  current 
nnanc"araW  prosSms  no  longer  adequately  support  the  dream  of  a  great  many 
KeriSns  to  obte^ra  post-secondarylducation.  fhe  history  of  federal  ftudent  aid 
uSslSn  and  appropriations  indicates  a  strong  and  growing  federal  role  ,n  the 
nancing  partnership  for  post-secondary  students  from  1958  until  1980  Since  1980 
flSlral  role  seems  to  have  beon  limited  to  increasing  the  availability  of  student 
San?and  inc«S  the  SompKy  of  the  regulations  and  the  appHcatton  process 
for  studente.  This  has  resulted  in  relatively  stable  grant  and  work-s  udy  finding 
and  dramatic  growth  in  student  borrowing.  During  these.  10  yeai^  since  1980  all 
Lhools  experienced  dramatic  pressures  on  their  respective  institutional  burets 
which  resulted  in  significant  cost  increases  to  students.  For  example,  in 
Augsburg  cXge  stL^ents  received  $1,025,794  in  federal  grant  dollars  while  in 
1981-90 'our  stu'dents  ..reived  provided  ?1.555.962  I^ur  ng  that  same  time  U 
necessarv  for  the  inst  tut  on  to  ncrease  tuition  and  fees  by  bl»  percent,  wnue  ine 
fSf^rant  support  increased  by  51  percent.  Simply  stated,  the  federal  commit, 
ment  did  not  ke^p  pace  with  actual  c<Ss  to  students.  The  years  previous  to  1980 
wftneS  a  gr3  In  the  federal  commitment  to  students  that  more  closely  resem- 
wid^chane^  in  costs.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  rapidly  changing  ratio  in 
fhTballncebftw^n  loans  and  grants  to  an  imbalanced  an  J  unreasonable  depend- 

^"l  am  caf£  for  redress  in  the  federal  policv  regarding  support  of  pc«t-secondary 
students.  Rs  return  to  a  more  equitable  bafance  of  grant  to  loan  and  create  inno- 
vative ways  for  students  to  retire  their  student  loan  debtedness.  . 

Let  uVreturn  to  a  recognition  that  federal  support  of  student  employment  is  Iwth 
in  the  national  interest  and  serves  as  a  positive  influence  on  Pe^'stence  and  pr^^ 
vUftrained  workers  to  future  employers.  The^aPProprjation  fo^^^^^^^ 
Study  Program  has  not  only  not  been  increased  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  teaerauy 
mandated  increases  in  the  minimum  wage.  ...  „/. 

WithTespect  to  loans,  let  us  recognize  the  student  borrowing  is  only  one  part  of 
thr  financiS^partnership  needed  for  a  student  to  achieve  his  or  her  educational 
goll  TtTreasonable  to  expect  a  student  to  contribute  to  his  or  her  education  how- 
fvpr  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  nor  is  it  in  the  national  interest  for  a  significant 
KrUon  Jf  our  ?opEon  to  bl  loaded  with  debt  that  will  prevent  them  from  partici- 
natini?  in  the  American  dream  we  have  implied  is  available  to  them, 

I  5roS)8e  thaTthrfederal  government  take  the  initiative  in  forging  a  new  part- 
nersKo^monK  business  and  industry,  philanthropic  foundations  and  government 
bylormiTa  ftudenXn  repayment'^'-guperfund'^  The  purpose  of  this  fund  would 
to  orovide  capital  to  which  students  could  apply  for  loan  repayment.  Eligible  stu- 
Snte  would  1^  th^  who  choose  and  are  employed  in  careers  tfiat  meet  a  particu- 

w"hat"l  am^?oposing  is  not  totallv  new  but  capitalizes  on  several  proven  ideas 

'tSe'sMSafeThr'^^^^^^  careers  that  meet  a  national  n^d.  Thes^ 
carS  would  be  determined  annually  by  a  panel  of  experts  from  the  Department* 

"^Sbm^v  LimiJtl^uid  occur  over  a  period  of  five  (5)  vears.  A  student.could  have 
thfSKd^SS  repaid  to  the  respective  lenders  based  on  continuing  employ- 
mint  in  the  ch^n  careeV  with  a  perce'ntage  repaid  each  year.  The  precedent  for 
this  plan  is  in  the  Perkins  Loan  cancellation  program.       .  .  .    ,  ,  r„„„j„ 

Fundine  would  come  from  a  partnership  of  business  and  industry,  m^or  founda- 
tions ancfeovSrnment  A  formula  would  be  derived  in  consultation. with  the  inter- 
Sentiti^r  ffir  sectors  could  be  approached  for  their  participation;  e.g.  unions 
fraterSorlaSio^  ete.  The  goal  is  to  create  a  large  enough  f"nd  ^jhich^  with 
prooer  investment  management,  could  in  time,  self-perpetuate  and  still  meet  the 

''suTh  iTun^wouW  the  current  administration  propo.sal  for  a 

dirm  student  loan  program.  A  program  with  proposed  "K"?"^""),^  he}rrisf^^^ 
savings  matched  with  an  innovative  repayment  program  option  could  help  restore 
public  confidence  if  the  federal  commitment  to  students. 
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Student  financial  aid  is  a  worthwhile  investment  of  the  public  dollar  Let  us 
r^^^J"^'  commitment  through  a  more  reasonable  grant-loan  rX  and?  a  sSdH^ 
de^t  1&  ""^  innovative  iSn  repayment  o&s  frstu- 

f«J5il5'-»ifJ?7*'*"lu*'i*'  positive  incentives  and  positive  results.  Instead  of  payinn 
2j«n/^KH5nl^"l**u^"P*'^"'*  ^  investing  in  the  national  interSt'by  S 

f?.^*^  who  choose  occupations  that  meet  national  needs.  Instead  of  debt 

teStfn^ t^VfilJff**'**.*'^  *°  Pfy      loan*  their  resources  would  be  con- 

tnbuting  to  the  national  economy.  Instead  of  students  seeking  employment  b^  on 

needs  knowing  that  their  choice  of  a  career  was  not  dictated  only  by  economic  reali- 

^olll/T'?^"'"?!'  ^  '"SS-.a  renewed  federal  commitment  to  assisting  students  fi- 
nance their  education.  This  is  not  only  just  another  request  for  more  ftinds  but  a 
plea  for  a  creative  co  labpration,  deliberate  and  real  8im^)li^cation"n  the  orocS  of 
cia?&  '  "  redirection  of  the  national  l^Iicy  regardfng  fi??an 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Johnson. 
You  come  out  here  to  Minnesota,  and  it  gets  exciting;  it  is  really 
about  ^  number  of  ideas  that  I  hadn't  really  been  think- 

f'll  start-and  actually,  anybody  can  enter  into  this  discussion  at 
any  time— quickly,  on  the  superfund,  the  source  of  the  capital  is  a 
partnership— I  have  a  couple  questions  for  you,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Johnson  First  of  all,  I  am  not  a  financing  guru,  but  my  idea 
tr  Vfi  cf  persuade  major  corporations,  foundations  and  the 
United  States  Government  to  create  a  pool  of  funds  to  which  stu- 
dents could  apply  for  loan  cancellation-actually,  that  is  an  incor- 
rect term-loan  repayment  of  the  Federal  student  loans  that  they 
have  borrowed  if  they  are  in  careers  that  meet  a  national  need. 
Some  examples  might  be  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a 
critical  need  for  nursing  students;  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
there  IS  a  critical  need  for  science  teachers  and  math  teachers.  All 
ot  higher  education  is  facing  an  aging  faculty,  which  means  that  in 
a  very  few  years  we  are  going  to  need  a  lot  more  Ph.D.'s  in  a  lot  of 
specific  areas  to  teach,  and  that  is  a  very  real  issue.  There  mav  be 
a  variety  of  careers  that  could  be  chosen  that  where  students 
choose  to  go  into  those  careers,  they  can  have  a  portion  of  their 
loans  canceled. 

Senator  ^VELLSTONE.  This  is  a  question  that  I  know  you  are  kind 
?l^u'^^^  cV'  ^"l^  ^.^^ink  I  really  need  to  ask-what  has  been 
the  history  of  loan  foi^iveness  programs  in  this  country? 

<r.JI;;  i«  .Tm  9."^^?1^°J       Si  fi'^t  financial  aid  pro- 

gram WM  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  1958.  Interesting- 

frnm  P?i;Jl'l!^-^         *°  ^  The  language  at  the  time 

from  President  Eisenhower  was  that  the  key  ingredient  in  our  Na- 
tu.  '^^f'^^I  ^"  educated  populace.  That  was  part  of  the  rhet- 
oric that  justified  passage  of  that  bill.  In  that  program,  which  now 
has  been  renamed  a  couple  of  names,  and  we  now  know  it  as  the 
mkins  Loan  program,  there  was  a  provision  by  which  students 
who  went  into  teaching  would  receive  a  cancellation  of  their  loans 
and  students  who  taught  in  poverty  area  schools  would  receive 
complete  cancel  lation-that  is,  over  5  years,  100  percent  of  it  was 

f  ;u®*"**f      "^^1  ^^^^      poverty  area  schools  had 

halt  of  the  note  canceled.  So  it  was  intended  to  meet  a  national 
need  at  that  time.  It  worked  extremely  well,  and  it  still  is  working 
very  well.  Several  of  those  provisions  are  still  in  place.  ^ 
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Senator  Welustone.  It  is  interesting  because  we  almost  go  back- 
ward to  go  forward.  In  other  words,  built  into  national  defense  or 
national  security  was  the  idea  of  investment  in  education.  I  think 
you  want  to  broaden  that  definition  in  terms  of  what  wouJd  be 
public  service  work  or  whatever  the  case  might  be;  is  that  right.' 

Mr.  Johnson.  Correct.  , ,  j  r-  *. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  m  not  sure  how  we  would  denne  that.  Uo 
you  have  any  sense  of  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  think  it  would  require  that  we  take  an 
annual  assessment  of  where  the  critical  needs  are  in  terms  of  ca- 
reers, and  it  would  require  the  expertise  of  people  who  are  some- 
what futurists,  who  could  say  these  are  the  people  who  are  going 
into  certain  fields  now,  and  we  know  that  in  a  certain  period  of 
time  we're  going  to  have  so  many  people  out  of  tnose  fields;  we 
guess  at  what  the  projected  need  would  be  in  five  or  10  years,  and 
provide  incentives  for  students  to  go  into  those  careers.  .     ,     ,  , 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  have  two  questions  for  Tricia.  1  asked 
David  about  punitive  versus  nonpunitive,  and  it  seems  like  in  a 
way  you  were  getting  at  that.  I  really  like  the  idea  of  trying  to 
reduce  the  default  rate,  but  at  the  same  time  not  doing  it  m  such  a 
way  that  you  essentially  begin  to  cut  off  access  to  loan  or  grant 
money  for  low  or  moderate-income  students. 

What  kind  of  reaction  have  you  gotten  so  far  to  your  concept  of 
performance  scores  as  a  way  of  beginning  to  do  that?  And  I  also 
would  be  interested,  David,  in  your  reaction  to  this  proposal,  bo 
could  the  two  of  you  engage  in  a  discussion  about  this? 

Ms.  Grimes.  Senator,  I  think  there  is  some  concern  that  perform- 
ance scores  might  set  up  a  complicated  and  cumbersome  reporting 
mechanism  and  something  that  would  be  expensive  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  administer,  and  I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  guard  against  that.  But  I  think  it  would  be  possible,  through  a 
number  of  statistics  that  are  currently  reported  by  institutions  to 
the  Federal  Government  such  as  applicants  and  recipients  by  how 
many  are  low-income  and  a  whole  set  of  income  data  is  currently 
reported  by  institutions  in  a  things  called  the  FISAP,  a  report  that 
they  have  to  make  to  the  Federal  Government   , 

Senator  Wellstone.  What's  that  called?  Is  everybody  getting  the 
acronyms  here?  [Laughter.]  .  .     j  * 

Ms.  Grimes.  The  FISAP  is  the  Fiscal  Operations  Report  and  Ap- 
plicant to  Participate  that  institutions  have  to  submit  as  Part  ot 
participating  in  the  campus-based  programs.  And  on  the  USAP 
there  is  information  about  income  status  of  students.  Now,  the 
income  status  of  students  could  be  used  as  a  reasonable  proxy  for 
the  numbers  of  at-risk  students  that  institutions  are  committing 
themselves  to  work  with.  j  r        *  ie 

In  a  similar  matter,  we  are  already  collecting  default  statistics.  It 
the  default  statistics  were  credible,  they  could  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  performance  scores. 

Senator  Wellstone.  OK— which  is  something  I  saw  all  of  you 
kind  of  nodding  in  agreement  about  the  default  statistics  being  not 
so  credible. 

Mr  Krogseng.  I  think  Tricia's  proposal  is  fascinating.  In  fact,  I 
shared  it  with  some  people  in  Washington  earlier  this  week.  I  do 
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have  some  serious  reservations  about  the  department's  abihty  to 
administer  something  iike  this.  I  think  part  of  the  problem  with 
the  current  situation  in  general  has  been  because  the  department 
has  not  really  been  enforcing  the  lav/s  that  have  been  on  the  books 
tor  the  last  several  years. 

^u®x"*xJ  ^^^^  ®j  fascinating  concept.  There  is  just  no  question 
that  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program,  or  the  Stafford  loan 
program,  was  established  to  provicfe  educational  opportunity  to 
people  who  were  having  a  tough  time  getting  the  opportunity  for 
their  education,  and  what  has  happened  now  with  some  of  the  ac- 
tions that  have  been  taken,  as  Tricia  pointed  out  

Senator  Wellstone.  Excuse  me  just  for  one  second.  Can  every- 
one hear.'  I  m  sorry.  I  think  you  might  have  to  get  a  little  closer  to 
the  microphone. 

Mr.  Krogseng.  OK.  The  GSL  was  established  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  disadvantaged  and  minority  students,  or  pro- 
vide that  opportunity  for  kids  who  wouldn't  ordinarily  have  it.  And 
what  you  are  seeing  now  is,  as  Tricia  pointed  out,  come  July  1st, 
schools  that  have  a  default  rate  in  excess  of  35  percent  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  will  lose  their  eligibility,  and  significant 
number  of  those  schools  are  schools  with  a  very  high  rate  of  disad- 
vantaged students,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  get 
r  /^mJ^J^"^  ®  ^^^^  Minnesota,  fortunately,  on  that 
list.  TCOIC  was  on  the  list,  but  they  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
program  because  they  got  out  of  it.  But  for  instance,  if  TCOIC  were 
still  in  the  program  and  they  had  a  high  default  rate  for  1987-88 
and  it  comes  out  July  1st  they  have  another  35  percent,  they  will 
lose  eligibility.  And  that  is  a  100  percent  minority  program.  That  is 
the  kind  of  program  that  is  going  to  be  hurt. 

So  something  has  to  be  done,  and  I  think  what  Tricia  has  out- 
lined IS  a  potential  answer  for  at  least  part  of  that  problem. 

Senator  Wellstone.  It  is  a  pretty  blunt  instrument,  the  present 
course. 

Mr.  Krogseng.  There  are  some  300-plus  schools  on  that  list  right 
now  that  are  in  jeopardy.  A  significant  number  of  them  are  public 
institutions  as  well  as  the  ones  in  our  sector.  But  I  think  if  you 
were  to  take  a  look  at  that  list  and  take  a  look  at  the  schools  on 
that  list,  you  d  find  a  significant  number  of  them  were  serving  the 
very  type  of  student  the  program  w<«  designed  to  serve  in  the  first 
place. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Just  two  final  questions.  I  had  said  earlier, 
David,  that  I  wanted  you  to  spell  out  what  you  meant  by  "puni- 
tive. Is  this  what  you're  talking  about,  or  did  you  have  something 
else  m  mind?  * 

Mr.  Krogseng.  No,  I  really  wasn't  referring  to  that  as  much  as  I 
was  some  of  the  other  items,  like  in  reporting  of  placement  data,  it 
IS  a  different  system  for  publics  and  privates. 

Senator  Wellstone.  So  from  the  point  of  view  of  MAPPS,  could 
you  spell  out  a  little  bit  more  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Krogseng.  Let  me  give  you  a  better  one  because  there  is  a 
proposal  floating  around  in  Washington  that  would  require  that  we 
have  a  60  percent  graduation  rate  from  some  of  our  programs  in 
order  to  maintain  eligibility.  The  national  rate  for  four-year  insti- 
tutions IS  significantly  less  than  50  percent,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
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difference— why  should  that  kind  of  thing  exist?  Pro  rata  refunds— 
I  know  that  that  is  a  code  word  for  a  lot  of  fear  aniong  a  lot  ot 
institutions.  But  in  Minnesota,  we  have  a  pro  rata  refund,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  a  significant  factor  in  our  low  default  rate. 
Why  shouldn't  that  apply  across-the-board?  ....... 

All  we're  asking  for  is  a  level  playing  field.  We  think  that  we 
have  the  quality  and  the  wherewithal  to  provide  the  job  training 
for  the  future,  and  all  we  want  to  do  is  have  the  potential  student 
be  able  to  take  a  look  at  it  all  and  determine  which  is  best  for  him 
or  her,  and  that  the  standards  are  the  same. 

Senator  Wellstone.  One  final  question  for  Tricia.  This  obviously 
caught  my  attention,  and  I'm  not  sure  I  followed  the  argument  all 
the  way  The  State  needs  to  make  the  commitment  to  back  the 
guaranty  agency  with  full  faith  and  credit,  but  the  Minnesota  Con- 
stitution says  the  State  can't  do  that.  That  is  something  that  I  need 
to  understand  pretty  well  going  back  to  Washington,  DC. 

At  one  of  the  committee  hearings  when  Lamar  Alexander  came 
in  to  testify,  I  did  have  some  back  and  forth  discussion  with  him 
where  I  took  the  proposal  in  a  different  direction.  I  said  that  btates 
were  under  a  lot  of  fiscal  pressures  these  days,  that  it  had  been  a 
whole  decade  of  more  and  more  responsibility  with  fewer  and  fewer 
resources,  and  that  I  thought  the  Federal  Government  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  defaults  because  by  cutting  the  grants  and  even 
moving  away  from  the  lower  interest  loans  it  should  have  been  pre- 
dictable; it  really  should  have  been  quite  predictable.  Im  sure 
there  are  some  students— we  can  always  find  people  who  could 
have  paid  and  should  have,  but  in  general  it  should  have  been  pre- 
dictable that  many  wouldn't  be  able  to.  So  now  why  are  you  going 
to  the  States;  you  are  the  ones  that  messed  it  up.  That  was  my 

^°But  now  you  are  actually  adding  something  quite  significant  to 
this.  We  really  need  to  make  it  clear  in  Washington  that  Minneso- 
ta is  going  to  be  put  in  a  terrible  bind.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Grimes.  That's  correct.  .  „  ^  .  .      j      ...  r 

Senator  Wellstone.  We've  got  this  on  full  faith  and  credit  trom 
all  the  constitutional  lawyers   .     .     ,  , 

Ms  Grimes.  Yes.  I  talked  to  tlie  leading  constitutional  law  expert 
over  at  the  Minnesota  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  said  that 
yes  indeed,  it  is  unconstitutional.  And  of  course,  we  know  that 
amending  the  Minnesota  Constitution  these  days  for  anything 
other  than  gambling  is  very  difficult  to  do.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Now,  now.  Hey,  go  ahead— use  it  tor  a 
forum  for  whatever.  [Laughter.]  .  . 

That  is  really  an  incredibly  important  point  that  you  are  ^aismg. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  >our  testimony,  and  I  think 
now  I  need  to  add  something  that  I  wish  I  had  said  to  each  panel 
before  We  are  going  to  definitely  need  to  get  back  to  you  as  we 
work  on  this  legislative  front.  WeMl  go  from  here,  and  this  summer 
we'll  be  writing  the  legislation,  and  I  would  really  like  to  go  back 
and  forth  with  you  and  have  you  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  propos- 
als because  there  are  some  great  ideas  here. 

Thank  you  very  much.  .       .     o  i-      •  *u  j 

We'll  now  move  on  to  the  next  panel.  Elaine  balinas  is  the  edu- 
cation program  officer  with  the  Urban  Coalition.  Mick  Endersbe  is 
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president  of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Program  Personnel  Jill  Naylor  is  director  of  Upward  Bound,  Min- 
neapolis CJommunity  College.  And  Janet  Tauer  is  director  of  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Center,  Minneapolis  Community  College. 
I  really  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 
Ms.  Salinas,  please  go  ahead. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ELAINE  SALINAS,  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  OFFI- 
CER»  URBAN  COALITION;  MICK  ENDERSBE,  PRESIDENT,  MINNE- 
SOTA ASSOCIATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  PRO- 
GRAM PERSONNEL,  AND  DIRECTOR,  TALENT  SEARCH,  MANKA- 
TO  STATE  UNIVERSITY;  JILL  NAYLOR,  DIRECTOR,  UPWARD 
BOUND,  MINNEAPOLIS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  AND  JANET 
TAUER,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  CENTER, 
MINNEAPOLIS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Ms.  Saunas.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify today  on  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  would 
especially  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  a 
system,  the  K-12  system,  and  a  number  of  young  people  who  won't 
have  access  to  that  system  because  of  what  is  happening  in  K-12 
education  today. 

I  think  all  of  us  sitting  in  this  room  are  the  fortunate  ones.  Al- 
though there  may  be  financial  aid  problems  in  higher  education, 
many  of  as  who  are  sitting  here  either  have  had  the  opportunity  or 
are  currently  experiencing  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  post- 
secondary  education. 

I  have  been  asked  today  to  talk  about  the  educational  pipeline 
which  pumps  some  students  through  to  successful  postsecondary 
enrollment  and  completion  while  filtering  others  out.  This  filtering 
out  process,  surprisingly,  occurs  with  about  66  percent  of  Minneso- 
ta's students,  including  the  10  percent  of  Minnesota  high  school 
students  who  drop  out  each  year,  the  34  percent  who  graduate  but 
don't  enter  into  four-year  college  programs,  and  the  22  percent  of 
young  people  who  drop  out  of  college  before  completing  their 
degree  program. 

While  some  of  this  group  do  eventually  receive  further  education 
and  training,  the  earning  power  and  life  chances  of  the  m^yority 
have  been  significantly  reduced  by  the  age  of  25  through  lack  of 
appropriate  postsecondary  opportunities. 

rleedless  to  say,  low-income  young  people  and  young  people  of 
color  are  significantly  overrepresented  within  this  group. 

News  of  the  failure  of  the  American  education  pipeline  was  first 
broueht  to  the  public  in  a  1983  report  entitled  "A  Nation  at  Risk'' 
which  documented  the  performance  lag  of  American  students  when 
compared  to  that  of  students  in  other  major  industrialized  nations. 
Most  Americans  were  shocked  to  learn  that  American  stuJc.xts 
could  not  hold  their  own  against  the  students  of  less  affluent  na- 
tions and  were  very  fearful  of  a  future  in  which  the  United  States 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  its  competitive  edge. 

While  Minnesota  continues  to  fare  better  than  other  States  in 
the  area  of  education,  many  are  now  arguing  that  a  34  percent 
return  rate  on  a  K-12  investment  of  nearly  $50,000  per  student  is 
simply  unacceptable. 
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Confronted  with  the  realities  of  the  situation,  Americans  and 
Minnesotans  particularly  have  been  quick  to  respond.  Education 
professionals  and  the  business  sector  have  come  forth  with  numer- 
ous proposals  on  how  and  where  to  fix  the  educational  pipeline. 

There  are  three  notable  trends.  At  the  postsecondary  level,  ex- 
perts have  argued  and  won  the  battle  to  establish  hwher  standards 
for  institutions  and  students.  The  Commitment  to  Focus  initiative 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  more  recent  07  program  in 
the  State  university  system  are  two  Minnesota  examples. 

The  second  trend  is  focused  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels, 
where  most  still  believe  the  postsecondary  pipeline  begins.  Because 
American  students  are  particularly  deficient  in  math  and  science 
areas,  postsecondary  institutions  and  community  agencies  have 
begun  to  offer  a  number  of  enrichment-type  programs  designed  to 
encourage  primarily  minority  student  interest  and  achievement. 
The  Minnesota  Minority  Education  Partnership,  which  publishes 
an  annual  directory  of  enrichment  programs,  reports  an  increase  of 
over  200  percent  in  the  number  of  such  programs  over  the  past  4 

^^tS  third  and  perhaps  most  pervasive  trend  is  school  or  learning 
readiness  programs  which  focus  on  better  preparing  very  young 
children  for  successful  school  experiences.  What  differentiates  this 
third  trend  from  the  other  two  is  its  recognition  that  the  potential 
for  success  in  the  educational  pipeline  is  established  early  in  lite- 
some  experts  would  say  as  early  as  the  prenatal  period. 

While  we  have  long  had  models  of  successful  preschool  programs 
such  as  Head  Start,  there  is  a  growing  movement  toward  making 
learning  readiness  programs  universal.  The  Omnibus  School  Aid 
bill  passed  by  the  Minnesota  Senate  this  week  in  fact  includes  ^61 
million  for  learning  readiness  programs. 

While  some  of  the  previously  mentioned  trends  are  more  positive 
than  others,  they  ail  share  education's  traditional  approach  to 
problem-solving— an  overemphasis  on  inputs  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  concerns.  The  thinking  goes:  If  we  can  only  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  students  coming  into  our  systems,  the  educational  pipe- 
line will  do  its  job.  ......  u 

This  thinking  is  becoming  less  and  less  valid  with  each  passing 
year.  The  fact  is  that  public  education  in  this  country  is  intention- 
ally interwoven  with  barriers  to  success  for  all.  It  produced  and 
continues  to  produce  the  level  and  strata  of  success  required  by  the 
economy  of  the  past.  ^ r  i.  tu 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  economy  of  the  future— the 
global  economy— major  overhaul  and  restructuring  will  be  re- 

^^The  current  focus  on  impr  \  'ng  inputs  in  education  must  be  bal- 
anced with  an  equally  energetx  focus  on  changing  the  system  to 
promote  and  accommodate  success  for  all.  Out  of  all  the  places  that 
we  might  begin,  I  would  recommend  as  a  first  step  the  dismantling 
of  all  the  structures  and  practices  that  we  know  are  harmful  to 
children.  The  two  most  common  of  these  practices  are  grade  reten- 
tion and  ability  grouping.  Let  me  speak  first  about  grade  retention 
by  presenting  an  example.  ,  oro   i  i 

In  1987-88,  Minneapolis  public  schools  retamed  858  elementary 
students.  Not  surprisingly,  the  vast  majority  of  these  students,  77 
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percent,  were  low-income  and  students  of  color.  In  the  long-term, 
the  retention  of  these  students  will  cost  Minnesota  taxpayers  well 
over  $3  million— the  cost  of  providing  an  extra  year  of  schooling  to 
each  of  these  young  people. 

I  along  with  most  other  Minnesotans  would  be  willing  to  pay 
these  additional  costs  to  ensure  better  educational  outeomes  for 
these  children.  However,  this  is  not  the  case.  While  a  small 
number  of  students  may  benefit  from  grade  retention,  the  vast  ma- 
jority will  not  only  not  be  helped—they  will  be  harmed.  National 
data  indicates  that  students  retained  at  grade  level  are  three  times 
more  likely  to  drop  out  than  their  academic  peers  who  have  been 
promoted.  Students  who  drop  out  prior  to  completion  of  high  school 
are  the  studente  most  failed  by  our  educational  pipeline. 

The  second  and  equally  harmful  practice  that  I  want  to  address 
is  ability  grouping.  Ability  grouping  is  the  process  of  assigning  stu- 
dente to  homogeneous  groups  based  on  their  performance  in  a 
given  subject  area,  usually  reading  or  math.  Educators  have  known 
for  quite  some  time  that  ability  grouping  is  harmful  to  the  self- 
esteem  and  achievement  of  students,  but  rationalize  the  practice  by 
saying  that  the  range  of  student  ability  in  any  given  classroom  is 
so  great  that  it  is  the  only  way  that  teachers  can  organize  their 
instruction. 

Perhaps  the  most  destructive  aspect  of  ability  grouping  is  that  it 
leads  *o  ability  tracking  for  individual  students.  A  student  assigned 
to  a  remedial  math  group  1  year  is  very  likely  to  remain  in  the 
remediv^l  track  in  math  throughout  his  or  her  school  years.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  studente  tend  to  perform  to  the  level  of  those 
around  them  and  to  the  expectetions  of  teachers. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  attended  a  conference  in  Chicago  at 
which  one  of  the  researchers  for  the  Second  Ir*  'national  Mathe- 
matics Study  was  a  presenter.  In  addition  to  ail  of  the  negative 
things  I  already  knew  about  ability  grouping  and  tracking,  I  was 
astounded  to  learn  from  her  presentation  that  out  of  all  the  indus- 
trialized nations  participating  in  the  study,  the  United  States  was 
the  only  one  to  have  remedial  math  classes.  As  part  of  the  study, 
observationr>  were  done  in  a  sampling  of  such  classes.  The  finding 
was  that  students  in  remedial  classes  were  introduced  to  only  15  to 
20  perceiit  of  the  mathematical  concepts  taught  to  their  peers  in 
higher  ability  groups. 

The  presenter  concluded  her  comments  by  saying  that  in  Ameri- 
can education,  the  less  students  know,  the  less  we  teach  them. 

The  type  of  commentary  I  have  provided  today  usually  makes 
public  school  educators  either  angry  or  uncomfortable.  My  com- 
ment that  it  way  never  the  intent  of  public  education  to  provide 
success  for  all  is  often  challenged,  and  I  share  the  experience  I 
have  just  shared  with  you  about  the  Chicago  conference.  I  am  cyni- 
cal enough  to  believe  that  education  in  the  United  States  has  been 
driven  primarily  by  economics  rather  than  equity  concerns.  For 
this  same  reason  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  education  will 
change  dramatically  over  the  next  decade. 

In  1989  Business  Week  magazine  pbblifhed  a  special  edition  enti- 
tled, ''Endrngered  Species:  Children  of  Promise,'^  devoted  to  discus- 
sion of  the  crisis  in  the  American  education  pipeline.  I  would  like 
to  close  iny  comments  today  by  reading  a  segment  by  Denis  P. 
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nnvle  of  The  Hudson  Institute.  He  wrote:  "Our  schools  are  in  trou- 
S^nnt  for  reSons  of  poverty.  The  Nation  is  not  poor.  Thev  are  in 
Souble  S^t  Sse  our  chilLn  are  second-rate.  Our  childfren  are 
Stable  M  aiw  in  the  world.  American  education  is  in  trouble  be- 
Suse  thi  woVd  around  us  has  changed  irrevocably  while  our 

''tt"is^N?''^^^^        very  powerful  testimony.  Thank 
you. 

Mr  Enders^e.  I  think  we  found  the  right  order.  Senator.  That 

"gcSS  mtrning^natXllsto^^  My  name  is  Mick  Endersbe 
and  I  am  pJ^sfdem  of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Ed u^^^^^^^ 
ODDortunity  Program  Personnel,  and  director  of  the  Mankato  btate 
U?S^?S  ^^^^^^  Search  Program.  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  he  op- 
cirtunity  to  testify  before  you  concerning  the  reauthorization  of 
thfffigHer  Education  Act,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  special  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  students.  ^^^k^^  a^A 

It  has  been  my  experience  as  a  university  faculty  member  and 
staff  member  of^hree  TRIO  programs  that  success  in  college  s 
more  a  function  of  a  student  s  academic  Preparation  and  the  avail 
ability  of  academic  and  social  support  systems  m  the  "ome  and 
school  than  one  of  intelligence.  Unfprtunatelv,  even  the  ^^^t  intel- 
ligent low-income  first-generation  individual  may  lack  the  neces 
sarv  Dreoaration  and  support  to  experience  postsecondary  success 
sfmpl^ara  result  of  lack  of  adequate  role  models  or  by  geographi- 
cal restrictions.  Rurally  isolated  students,  for  example  may  have 
never  seen  a  college  campus  before  they  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  for  students  from  families  in  which  neither  Parent  has  attend- 
ed a  post-secondary  institution  themselves,  there  may  be  no  impe- 
tus to  seek  one  out.  ,        j     <•  „  />v.o»^;»a 

As  higher  education  strives  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  changing 
society,  leaders  from  business,  education  and  political  communities 
Ire  deliberating  over  the  desired  outcomes  of  our  current  and 
future  educational  systems.  Central  to  all  of  their  concerns  is  the 
preservation  of  a  strong  economy  and  the  high  quality  of  life  in 

^However,  in  our  quest  to  raise  the  quality  of  education,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  simply  raise  our  expectations,  without  considering 
She  obstacles  preventing  low-income  individuals  from  achieving 

''rr&re"  pS^^  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancemenT  of  Teaching,  once  said:  "To  talk  about  school  reform 
while  ignoring  poverty  is  dangerously  to  misdiagnose  the  problem 
To  disregard  the  tragedy  of  poor  children  is  to  imperil  the  future  of 

^^Obltades  facing  low-income  individuals  from  families  in  which 
neSr  pTrenThaVcom^  college  include  lack  of  parental  sup- 
Sort  Tack  of  adequate  Vole  models,  insufficient  educational  plan- 
King  information  and  inadequate  academic  preparation^  In  an  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  these  barriers  to  educational  success,  T  tie  IV, 
Part  A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  created  special  pro- 
grams  for  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  commonly 
known  as  TRIO  programs.  Today,  TRIO  programs  include:  Educa- 
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tional  Opportunity  Centers,  the  McNair  Post-Baccalaureate  Pro- 
iound   ^         Supp•^^t  Services,  Talent  Search,  and  Upward 

In  fiscal  year  1991,  nearly  600,000  students  will  receive  services 
from  projects  funded  by  TRIO  appropriations.  Of  these  600,000  stu- 
?«J?^fA«^P??*,°.''*";^*®^y  246,000  will  be  Black,  210,000  will  be  White, 
102,000  will  be  Hispanic,  24,000  will  be  American  Indian  and  18,000 
will  be  Asian.  14,000  of  these  students  will  have  physical  disabil- 
ities, and  two-thirds  of  the  600,000  students  wifl  be  from  low- 
inconie  families  in  which  neither  parent  has  graduated  from  col- 
lege. Housed  in  900  institutions  of  higher  education  and  80  commu- 
nity agencies,  TRIO  programs  have  demonstrated  substantial  suc- 
cess working  with  students  from  groups  which  have  been  tradition- 
ally underrepresented  in  higher  education.  While  the  number  of 
students  currently  served  by  TRIO  programs  is  impressive,  it  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  the  estimated  10.2  million  low-income  first- 
generation  individuals  aged  12-19  living  in  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  time  and  testimony  indicate  that  the  TRIO  programs 
have  developed  a  formula  for  addressing  the  needs  of  students  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  However,  as  we  move  toward  the  21st 
Century,  we  must  realize  that  the  future  of  our  Nation  is  depend- 
ing on  students  currently  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Midwest  Association  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators  shows  that  one  in  four  of  these  students 
live  in  poverty;  14  percent  are  children  of  unmarried  parents;  10 
percent  have  poorly-educated  or  illiterate  parents,  and  one-quarter 
or  more  of  them  will  not  finish  high  school. 

As  TRIO  programs  continue  to  strive  to  prepare  well-educated, 
well-trained  workers,  the  challenges  facing  them  continue  as  well 
Recent  increases  in  TRIO  programs  have  helped  recoup  the  20  per- 
cent loss  of  funding  experienced  during  the  1980's.  However,  there 
are  still  several  areas  that  must  be  addressed  for  these  programs  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  effectiveness.  The  following  recommen- 
dations reflect  my  concerns  as  a  TRIO  program  director  and  as 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Program  Personnel,  and  the  expressed  concerns  of  my  colleagues 
working  with  disadvantaged  students  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

First  of  all  with  regard  to  early  intervention,  most  of  us  involved 
in  education  have  come  to  the  realization  that  the  problems  that 
high  school  students  were  experiencing  10  years  ago  are  some  of 
the  same  problems  experienced  by  junior  high  and  elementary 
school  students  today.  This  trend,  combined  with  changing  demo- 
graphics, changes  in  the  family  and  the  increased  demand  for  edu- 
cated workers  particularly  with  strong  math  and  science  back- 
grounds, make  it  increasingly  apparent  that  intervention  must 
begin  as  early  as  the  elementary  grades.  Students  must  know  at  an 
early  age  that  college  is  a  realistic  alternative  tor  them  and  that 
work  habits  and  academic  preparation  are  necessary  components  of 
that  success. 

Recently,  changes  in  the  Federal  laws  allow  Talent  Search  pro- 
grams to  serve  students  as  early  as  12  years  old  who  have  complet- 
ed 6  years  of  elementary  school.  Upward  Bound  currently  serves 
students  who  are  age  14  and  who  have  completed  8th  grade.  It  is 
my  recommendation  that  the  age  limitation  for  Talent  Search  in- 
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elude  individuals  who  are  at  least  11  years  old,  who  have  complet- 
ed 5  years  of  elementary  school,  and  the  lowering  of  the  limitations 
for  Upward  Bound  to  include  individuals  who  are  at  least  12  years 
old,  who  have  completed  6  years  of  school.  This  change  would  coin- 
cide with  the  middle  school  concept  and  would  allow  for  the  devel- 
opment of  adequate  academic  habits  and  the  establishment  ot 
proper  role  models  at  a  critical  time  in  these  students  lives. 

With  regard  to  strengthening  the  programmatic  accountability, 
as  the  success  of  TRIO  has  become  increasingly  evident,  there  is  a 
movement  toward  increasing  the  number  of  programs  and  the 
people  served.  At  the  same  time,  however,  many  existing  programs 
have  experienced  the  budget  cuts  and  low-level  funding  of  the 
1980's.  As  a  result,  many  programs  are  not  funded  at  the  level  nec- 
essary to  adequately  serve  their  participation.  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Centers,  for  example,  currently  have  a  counselor-to-student 
ratio  of  one-to-133.  One  in  five  qualified  Upward  Bound  students  is 
accepted  into  that  program  because  of  insufficient  funding,  and 
Student  Support  Services  face  counselor-to-student  ratio  problems 

'^S  W6ll. 

I  would  recommend  that  when  funding  new  programs,  all  grants 
be  funded  at  a  base  grant  level  of  $300,000,  or  at  the  level  request- 
ed by  the  institution.  Further,  I  would  recommend  that  in  years 
when  TRIO  appropriations  exceed  the  current  services  levels,  such 
as  years  when  increases  are  greater  than  inflation,  the  funds  be 
utilized  to  bring  existing  programs  to  adequate  levels  of  funding. 
Programs  that  are  not  adequately  funded  cannot  adequately  serve 

their  students.  ^      .    ,        ,    .  ,  .     x-  ^  •  *u 

Finally,  in  keeping  with  America  s  goal  of  being  tirst  in  the 
world  in  the  area  of  mathematics  and  science,  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate to  require  substantial  mathematics  and  science  components 
in  all  Upward  Bound  proposals. 

Strengthening  administrative  accountability— TRIO  grants  cur- 
rently last  3  years.  This  causes  several  problems,  including  an  at- 
mosphere of  instability  on  the  campus,  difficulty  in  establishing 
tracking  procedures,  and  an  almost  constant  data  collection  and 
reapplication  process.  It  is  my  recommendation  that  language  be 
introduced  that  would  extend  the  funding  cycU;  to  5  years.  This 
may  provide  the  most  benefit  per  dollar  spent  ot  any  changes  that 
could  be  made  in  the  TRIO  programs.  Early  notification  or  discon- 
tinued funding  would  also  alleviate  many  concerns  of  program  staff 
and  college  administrators.  Currently,  programs  are  notified  2 
weeks  to  2  months  in  advance  of  funding  or  defunding.  It  would 
also  be  much  more  cost-effective  to  include  language  that  would  in- 
clude either  a  signed  statement  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  a  copy 
of  the  parent's  1040,  a  signed  financial  aid  form,  or  a  signed  form 
from  another  government  agency  that  would  provide  sufficient  ver- 
ification of  low-income  status.  Under  the  current  system,  an  unrea- 
sonable amount  of  effort  is  spent  verifying  and  documenting 

income.  ,       ,    . ,    ,  * 

The  last  recommendation  i?  with  regard  to  the  block  grant  con- 
cept. The  current  administration  is  recommending  that  TRIO  funds 
be  allocated  in  grant  form  to  individual  States  for  disbursement  at 
that  level.  With  that  concept  is  the  thought  of  moving  Upward 
Bound,  Talent  Search  and  EOC  into  one  unit  as  well.  This  would  be 
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devastating  to  TRIO  as  it  is  known  today,  and  is  a  costly  and  un- 
necessary  proposition.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  issue  about 
which  my  colleagues  feel  stronger. 

*u^**®  recommendation  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  is  to  continue 
the  application  process  at  the  Federal  level  and  to  concentrate  on 
issues  that  will  benefit  the  students  for  which  these  programs  were 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  need  for  services  pro- 
vided by  these  programs  has  never  been  stronger.  As  expectations 
for  educational  achievement  rise,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  barriers  to  educational  achievement  fall.  The  concept  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  the  key  not  only  to  our  vision  of  being  the 
world  s  education  leader,  but  also  to  our  goal  of  being  a  leader  in 
the  new  world  economy. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
and  for  your  interest  in  the  TRIO  programs.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  I  appreciate  it.  And  I  do  want 
you  to  know,  Mick,  that  you  would  have  been  proud  of  me— even 
though  I  now  have  come  to  know  much  more  about  TRIO— when 
the  Secretary  of  Education  came  in  with  proposals,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  with  some  help  from  Roberta  and  Dave,  we  raised  a  lot 
of  questions  about  the  block  grant  concept  anu  intend  to  push  that 
very,  very  hard  and  really  be  in  very  strong  opposition  to  it.  TAd- 
plause.l  ^ 

Jill. 

Ms.  Naylor.  Good  morning.  Senator  Wellstone,  distinguished 
guests,  colleagues  and  friends.  My  name  is  Jill  Naylor,  and  I  am 
the  director  of  High  School  Upward  Bound  here  at  Minneapolis 
Community  College  and  the  past  president  of  the  Minnesota  Asso- 
ciation of  Educational  Opportunity  Program  Personnel. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  all  of  you  today  re- 
garding the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  have 
lain  awake  at  night  for  the  past  several  weeks,  pondering  what  I 
would  say  in  my  testimony.  It  is  important  to  me  that  I  speak  for 
the  young  adults  that  I  serve,  the  coworkers  who  support  me  in 
that  service,  and  for  the  many  children  we  are  unable  to  serve  in 
the  pipeline  that  leads  to  higher  education. 

rr£^'"'"®"*^y~^'**  ^^^^  *°  interject  here  what  Mick  is  saying  about 
IKIO  programs— in  High  School  Upward  Bound,  we  are  able  to 
serve  only  one  out  of  seven  who  qualify  for  our  service. 

For  the  past  5  years,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  direct  the  High 
bchool  Upward  Bound  program  at  Minneapolis  Community  Col- 
lege. High  School  Upward  Bound  is  one  of  several  federally-hmded 
education 'il  opportunity  programs  known  as  TRIO.  Our  program's 
funds  art  authorized  through  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  allocated  and  administrated  through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education. 

Although  we  have  been  successfully  serving  students  across  the 
United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  since  1964,  High  School  Upward 
Bound  is  still  relatively  unknown.  In  some  circles,  it  is  known  as 
the  best-kept  secret  in  Washington. 

High  School  Upward  Bound  serves  low-income  first-generation 
potential  college  students,  grades  9  through  12,  whose  parents  do 
not  have  a  four-year  college  degree.  To  join  the  program,  which 
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offers  academic  tutoring  and  f?""^«"B'  ^r^f."  ™u"nsd^ 
l"ndEr''^^S%f  ^arS  m^V-ly  apply-  The  operative 

*  nth  "upward"  a,u^/"^^^^^^  to  schools  and  present  pro- 
gram  inforrS  ionTJounselors,  teacSers  and  students^  We  make  .t 

S*?^Tr^etiraKt.t=^  the  stu- 

dels  WIent's  family  f ^e  Progjmm  andj.  a  - 

nur  aoDroach  We  just  promote  the  standards  for  student  success, 
fnvofvement  resect  for  ^  and  others,  honesty,  hard  work,  criti- 
SraTanaVfcaUhinking  skills,  imagination,  and  a  great  deal  of 


^wS"  people  still  lived  in  communities  where  they  knew  t^^^^^^ 

2itl!t°?iMtSs;  institutions  where  mem- 
beSwas  ^otTnclusive  but  exclusive,  in^«t';''°"%7,^r^.'^P!5- 
woVli  and  numbers  became  more  important  than  ?i'^^_^"l"f^_ 

S*ran&-st^^^^^^^ 

?ufa«';xs^£?sy&^^^^ 

PSe=^,Sutt?d«co^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tions  across  the  United  States.  nnH  reouire  finan- 

•      ?f  "^fntf  Scte 'Upwlrd" 
^^c'ce'i':  iMfh'af  hS!  s"&pward  Bound  su^^^^^^^  by  cre- 

■"to^r^^veX-eS  ^^Zl  ed. 
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services.  The  end  product  for  this  particular  training  would  be 
matching  High  School  Upward  Bound  students  with  elementary 
students  who  needed  and  wanted  a  tutor*friend.  This  would  be  a 
small  way  to  begin  to  make  a  connection,  or  intervention,  at  the 
early  stages. 

In  my  estimation,  it  is  critical  to  our  survival  in  this  global  com- 
munity to  begin  from  grade  1  to  bring  children  into  the  success 
pipeline  for  higher  education.  The  Catholic  Church  used  to  have  a 
saying  that  went  somewhat  like  this:  Give  me  a  child  until  the  age 
of  7,  and  that  child  is  mine  for  life. 

How  wonderful  it  would  be  for  education  if  we  could  adopt  that 
philosophy  in  that  we  came  full  circle  and  put  our  hearts  and  our 
money  where  our  mouths  are  and  again  began  to  burld  educational 
communities  that  were  inclusive,  respectful,  honest,  competent  and 
connected. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  lip  service  to  the  importance  of 
education.  We  must  pledge  the  dollars  for  funding  research,  inno- 
vation, scholarships,  materials,  salaries,  evaluations,  and  truly 
invest  in  our  future,  our  children's  future,  and  the  future  of  this 
planet. 

All  of  these  things  I  have  said  have  been  said  before,  and  yet 
they  all  bear  restating  and  restating  until  such  time  that  they  are 
heard  and  addressed.  It  has  been  my  intent  this  morning  to  bring 
the  concept  of  educational  intervention  alive  by  sharing  the  success 
of  High  School  Upward  Bound  and  proposing  that  we  increase  that 
successful  model  for  higher  education  by  intervening  even  earlier 
in  the  lives  of  the  children  that  we  serve. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention.  Together,  I  believe  that 
we  can  build  a  better  world  through  education. 

[Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Ms.  Naylor,  Td  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
testimony,  and  just  say  that  as  you  stated,  maybe  all  of  these 
things  have  been  said  before,  but  I  don't  think  they  have  been  said 
as  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Naylor.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Ms.  Tauer. 

Ms.  Tauer.  I  am  Janet  Tauer,  and  I  am  director  of  the  Eduvd- 
tional  Opportunity  Center.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  talk  about  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Center,  the  needs  of  nontraditional  students, 
and  future  trends  in  the  U.S.  economy  as  far  as  it  relates  to  educa- 
tion and  labor  force. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Center,  along  with  the  Veterans 
Upward  Bound  Project,  are  the  only  TRIO  programs  that  are  spe- 
cifically designed  to  serve  adults  and  provide  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation. The  EOC  of  Minnesota  offers  educational  opportunities  to 
an  adult  urban  population  of  diverse  ethnic  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds. 

Of  the  TRIO  programs,  EOC  and  VUB  are  the  fewest  in  number. 
There  are  currently  only  40  EOC's  in  the  w'>ole  country  including 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  However,  EOC  serves  the 
largest  percentage  of  people  at  the  lowest  per-client  cost. 
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The  client-to-counselor  ratio  here  in  Minnesota  is  425-to-l.  We 
serve  14  sites  with  a  staff  of  three  full-time  counselors  and  two 
part-time  counselors  in  the  nine-county  metro  area. 

Adults  in  this  country  number  millions;  the  baby  boom  genera- 
tion ages  25-45  number  upwards  of  75  million  people.  There  are 
millions  more  adults  ages  45  and  up.  Many  of  these  adults  are  low- 
income,  undereducated  and  in  need  of  services  to  loop  them  back 
into  the  educational  system.  Adults  do  make  up  the  largest  demo- 
graphic group  in  this  country.     „  ,  .  ,      ,    ,      .  j  „  ^ 

Millions  of  adults  drop  out  of  high  school  each  year  and  are 
joined  by  one  million  more  dropouts  each  year.  Currently,  theri 
are  something  like  21  million  adults  who  are  functionally  illiterate. 
These  people  are  joined  again  by  one  million  more  high  school 

^'^SSny^onthose  who  do  graduate  from  high  school  lack  basic  skills 
to  compete  at  the  postsecondary  school  level.  Adults  need  basic 
skills  and  a  clear  vision  of  where  they  can  go  with  education.  EOC 
works  closely  with  adults  in  G.E.D.  programs  to  bridge  to  higher 
education,  and  again,  such  large  numbers  of  adults  cannot  be  writ- 
ten off  and  denied  educational  opportunity.  ,  ^  .  , 
EOC  targets  low-income  students  whose  parents  do  not  have  col- 
lege degrees.  We  particularly  target  minorities  and  women  in  this 
particular  area.  EOC  provides  services  in  neighborhoods,  through 
community-based  agencies,  again  working  closely  with  adult  basic 
education  and  G.E.D.,  treatment  centers,  correctional  institutions, 
and  so  forth.  We  serve  clients  who  are  on  AFDC  and  OA  and 
lower-income  working  adults. 

Nontraditional  students.  Who  is  the  nontraditional  student.'  A 
definition  of  nontraditional  students  is  those  people  who  are  over 
age  25  This  includes  all  of  the  baby  boomers  that  I  spoke  of  earli- 
er, plus  older  Americans,  and  is  the  largest  population  ^oup  in 
this  country.  The  nontraditional  student  may  be  a  displaced  house- 
wife a  dislocated  worker,  minority,  female,  a  high  school  dropout^ 
a  rural  migrant  to  the  city,  an  immigrant,  a  part-time  employed 
person,  a  low-income  working  person.  .  r 

Nontraditional  students  currently  make  up  40  percent  of  those 
enrolled  in  our  campuses  today.  They  will  soon  number  over  50 
percent.  Women  over  the  age  of  35  have  tripled  returning  to  col- 
lege. Many  nontraditional  students  are  female  heads-ol-household 
witli  children  of  preschool  age. 

Between  1989  and  the  year  2000,  two  out  of  three  new  entrants 
to  the  work  force  will  be  women;  34  percent  will  be  white  women, 
not  including  Hispanic;  10  percent  black  women;  13  percent  His- 
panic women,  and  6  percent  Asian,  American  Indian  and  Alaakan 
Native  women.  ,  ^ 

Two-thirds  of  women  with  children  under  the  age  of  18  were  in 
the  labor  force  in  1988.  More  than  half  of  today's  mothers  with  in- 
fants return  to  work  in  the  baby's  first  year.  Fifty-threa  percent  of 
mothers  with  children  under  the  age  of  three  are  in  the  labor  force 
and  another  25  percent  would  re-enter  the  labor  force  if  they  had 
access  to  safe  and  affordable  child  care. 

Women  in  particular  are  trapped  in  the  lower-paid  occupations. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  temporary  workers  are  women,  and  many 
more  women  are  likely  to  work  part-time.  Many  of  these  occupa- 
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tions  dominated  by  women  are  at  lower  educational  levels  and  are 
lower-paid. 

As  women  enter  college  in  greater  numbers,  it  is  essential  that 
they  have  access  to  career  guidance  and  information  about  the  edu- 
cational system  and  the  jobs  of  the  future.  EOC  does  provide  this 
information  and  assistance. 

Women  face  additional  barriers.  Thev  need  affordable  child  care, 
and  ever  increasingly,  elder  care  for  their  parents.  Costs  of  such 
care  are  not  realistically  taken  into  account  when  applying  for  fi- 
nancial aid.  Many  AFDC  parents  currently  are  excluded  from 
access  to  child  care  because  they  are  not  part  of  a  priority  or  target 
group  program.  The  limits  on  child  care  means  that  many  people 
who  are  income-eligible  are  not  able  to  get  it. 

Barriers  faced  by  many  low-income  nontraditional  students  in- 
clude a  financial  aid  system  that  is  increasingly  loan-based  rather 
than  grant-based;  there  are  larger  numbers  of  poor  people,  and 
costs  to  attend  college  have  risen  dramatically.  The  default  rate, 
while  holding  steady,  does  mean  a  larger  number  of  people  because 
there  are  greater  numbers  of  people  over  the  years  who  have 
dropped  out,  and  that  number  keeps  accumulating. 

A  significant  prcentage  of  defaulters  are  lower-income,  minori- 
ty, and  female.  Many  more  of  the  very  poor  have  received  student 
loans  and  due  to  circumstances  are  more  likely  to  default,  not  have 
an  education,  and  have  no  recourse  to  escape  poverty  due  to  that 
lack  of  education.  There  fs  no  pipeline  to  bring  them  back  into  the 
system. 

A  barrier  for  many  adults  is  pressure  tactics  on  the  part  of  some 
schools,  deceptive  advertising  targeting  lower-income  people,  in- 
cluding locally  a  school  that  stands  outside  grocery  stores  in  lower- 
income  neighborhoods  and  solicits  what  appear  to  be  women  to 
enter  the  particular  postsecondary  institution. 

EOC  does  assist  disadvantaged  adults  to  be  informed  consumers, 
to  explore  their  options  and  make  informed  career  and  postsecond- 
ary school  choices. 

Barriers  for  low-income  adults  may  include  transportation,  espe- 
cially if  the  school  is  not  located  in  their  lower-income  neighbor- 
hoods, and  they  struggle  as  they  work  and  raise  a  family.  Lan- 
guage IS  a  barrier.  There  are  4  million  legal  immigrants  per  year. 
For  many  of  them,  there  is  a  need  for  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. There  is  an  unknown  number  of  illegal  immigrants,  also, 
with  again  a  need  for  basic  skills. 

Earlier,  I  said  about  21  million  Americans  are  illiterate.  Again, 
basic  skills  are  a  necessary  part  of  education,  and  something  like 
84  percent  of  postsecondary  institutions  now  must  provide  basic 
skills  and  remedial  course  work. 

There  are  also  included  in  this  number  people  who  are  mentally 
ill,  people  who  have  learning  disabilities  who  no  longer  can  get  jobs 
requiring  lower  skills,  and  disabled  adults  with  special  needs. 

Some  trends  for  the  future  that  have  impacted  our  country. 
Three  of  the  larger  impacts  on  our  work  force  happened  at  about 
the  same  time.  Baby  boomers  numbering  75  million  people  entered 
the  labor  force  between  1968  and  1984.  During  that  same  period, 
we  had  the  largest  immigration  in  history— 4.4  million  legal  immi- 
grants in  the  Seventies,  5  million  in  the  Eighties,  and  about  4  mil- 
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lion  a  year  predicted  for  the  Nineties.  There  is  approwmateb^one 
leeal  immigrant  for  every  two  legal  immigrants.  And  women. 
Women  enteSd  the  work  force  in  greater  numbers,  and  a  greater 
percentage  work  now  than  ever  before.  All  three  happened  at  the 

"^T^e^bS^mers  are  now  largely  absorbed  into  the  labor  force^  How- 
ever, many  of  them  found  work  when  education  beyond  the  h  gh 
schwl  diploma  was  unnecessary.  These  workers,  have  not  felt  the 
force  of  new  labor  market  changes  requiring  higher  skills.  Labor 
market  changes  include  the  fact  that  white  collar  positions  g^^^^^ 
30  percent,  and  this  is  expected  to  continue,  and  blue  collar  posi- 

%"Ktob8  ?e^ii?e'^^^^^^^     beyond  the  high  school  diploma 
wlrke^TXy  whS  do  not  have  additional  educat^^^^^^^^^ 
right  if  they  remain  with  their  current  jobs.  However,  it  they  are 
laid  off  their  plant  closes  or  business  fails,  they  will  take  a  long 
time  to'  find  new  jobs;  some  never  will  find  steady  work  again. 
They  need  new  skills  to  have  those  new  jobs        .  „ 

Women  and  immigrants  will  "?ake  up  the  maj^^^^^ 
workers  over  the  next  decade  and  need  education.  They  have  been 
TraditMy  underrepresented  in  higher  education  and  wul  need 
those  skills  to  combat  the  sexism  and  racism  in  the  >vork  force. 

There  is  a  very  bleak  future  for  high  school  dropouts  and  tor 
thosL  with  only  a  high  school  education.  They  are  ever  competing 
for  a  decreasing  poil  of  jobs,  while  most  new  jobs  require  trammg 
bevond  that  high  school  diploma.  i       i  ^« 

Education  requirements  will  continue  to  rise,  and  workers  will 
need  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  continue  learning  new  skills. 
Thev  will  need  to  train  and  retrain  throughout  their  lifetime. 
The?e  wUl  be  continuous  education  over  the  fife,  and  these  people 
wUl  nerd  educational  planning  and  direction  in  order  o  ch^je  the 
right  types  of  training  to  meet  their  needs  in  the  changing  jod 

""as^ we'have^a'service  sector  economy,,  there  are  many  busine^ 
like  health  care,  marketing,  payroll  semces,  printing  and  the  li^^^^ 
which  do  again  'require  skills  beyond  the  ^igh  schcg^^  fevel  ^rv^^^^^ 
economies  are  more  affected  by  recessions.  The  mature  of  the  serv 
ice  economy  is  a  small  business  economy,  and  mo&t  service  compa- 
nies employ  fewer  workers  per  firm  than  manufacturing. 

The  elderly  are  likely  to  continue  to  work  as  the  baby  boomers 
move  into  older  age.  People  will  retire  at  older  ages,  and  older 
workers  will  need  education  and  training  opportunities. 

I  am  going  to  close  with  what  EOC  has  to  offer  and  what  we 
need^CX:  his  expertise  to  offer  in  working  with  diverse  groups  of 
people.  We  are  service-oriented,  and  we  work  with  people  in  their 
ShborhocSs  and  we  provide  accurate  information  on  financial 
afd  career  a^^^^^  and  assist  adults  with  academic  and  career 

planning  and  access  in  that  postsecondary  institution. 
^  Very  few  adults  have  access  to  a  neutral  provider  of  such  infor- 
mation so  that  they  can  make  an  informed  consumer  decision 
about  where  they  might  attend  school  and  in  what  areas 

We  would  like  adequate  funding  to  provide  area  career  and  m^^^^ 
mation  centers  for  adults  to  access  services,  mcluding  the  money 
for  rent,  materials,  equipment  and  bO  forth. 
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•  ^  ^^^^'^      services  to  include  additional  needy 
neighborhoods  in  our  target  area  and  outside  our  target  area 

^iS^^cf'l^Lf  hT^^^  ^'^^^  ^'■^"n**  the  nine-county  metro 

area,  staffed  by  three  full-time  people  and  two  part-time  people! 

.il^^^  V^  ^^^^  ®  number  of  other  additional  agen- 

cies  by  providing  workshops  on  a  once-in-a-while  basis. 

We  would  like  to  access  or  tie  in  with  other  sources  of  fundinc 
f^nll  JTPA  funds  for  paying  fees,  books  and  child  care!  acce^  t! 
funds  to  assist  adults  with  the  transition  from  APE  and  GED  and 
postsecondary  education. 

We  serve  all  age  groups,  ethnicities,  educational  levels,  with  a 
var  ety  of  needs  and  problems.  We  would  like  staff  development  op- 
portunities to  better  assist  adults  with  their  special  needs 

We  would  again  like  to  retain  the  emphasis  of  EOC  on  serving 
adults  As  we  look  at  the  direction  in  which  the  Department  of 
Education  is  going,  we  feel  it  is  very  important  to  say  that  such 
large  numbers  of  adults  should  not  be  written  out  of  access  to 
higher  education  when  they  need  to  be  looped  back  in. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  it. 

[Applause.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Tauer  follows:] 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNm  CE27reR(BOC) 

rt\%  BAicatioal  Opportunity  Ctnttr(EXX)  alohg  with  the  Vaterane  Upward  Bound 
projact  ara  tha  orly  TWO  programs  apacifically  dasignad  to  aaeiat  adults  with 
accaaa  to  highar  education.   Ttia  BOC  in  Ninnasota  offers  educational  opportunities 
to  an  adult  urtan  population  of  diverse  ethnic  and  aocio-econonic  background^; 

Adults  have  no  other  intervener  with  postsecondary  schoolSi  in  other  wordS/  a 
neutral  resource  to  asaiat  adults  with  the  process  of  choosing  a  postsecondary 
institution  to  maet  tha  adult  students  needs.    BOC  pcovidaa  this  resource. 

Of  the  TRIO  progran»i  B0C»8  are  the  fewesti  only  40  in  the  whole  country/  including 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.   However,  EXr's  serve  the  largest  percentage 
of  people  at  the  lowest  per  client  cost.    The  client  to  counselor  ratio  here  in 
Minnesota  is  425  to  1. 

Olie  numbers  of  adults  in  this  country  number  millions.    The  baby  boon  generation, 
ages  25-45  nunber  upwards  of  75  million/  with  millions  more  adults  aged  45  and  up. 
Millions  of  these  adults  are  low  income,  undereducatW  and  in  need  of  services  to 
loop  them  back  into  the  educational  system.  Adults  make  up  the  largest  demographic 
group  in  this  country. 

Included  in  the  above  are  millions  of  adults  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school 
and  they  are  being  joined'by  a  million  more  dropouts  each  year.   These  adultswill 
be  a  burden  forever  more  to  our  society  if  they  are  written  off  and  efforts  are  not 
made  to  assist  them  with  entry  and  reentry  into  the  educational  system. 

Also  included  in  the  above  adult  population  are  increasing  numbers  of  inmigrants 
both  legal  and  illegal  who  are  in  need  of  access  to  higher  education.    There  are 
growing  nun4?ers  of  women  and  minorities  who  are  in  need  of  services  to  access  post- 
secondary  education. 

EXX:  provides  accurate  information  on  financial  aids  and  assists  the  clients  in 
applying  for  that  aid.    BOC  offers  career  and  academic  counseling  to  assist  adults 
in  career-decision  making  and  in  choosing  the  postsecondary  education  and  insti- 
tution that  meets  the  clients  needs  at  this  time.    BOC  provides  information  on 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  and  helps  minimize  the  problems  low  income 
adults  may  have  in  entering  college  or  vocational  school.    Adults  need  access  to  a 
resource  such  as  EDC  in  order  to  make  informed  decisions  about  their  future. 


EXX:  targets  low  income  adults/  whose  parents  do  not  have  a  college  degree.    We  part- 
icularly target  wocnen  and  minorities.    EXX:  provides  services  in  neighborhoods  through 
conimjnity  based  agences.    We  work  closely  with  Adult  Basic  Education  and  GE2)  pro- 
grams.   EXX:  serves  clients  on  AFDC  and  GA-    EXX:  works  with  treatment  centers  and  the 
correctional  system  to  serve  needy  clients.    We  provide  a  service  most  adults  cannot 
get  anywhere  else. 
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NON  TRADITIONAL  S1UDE2»ITS 

Who  are  non  traditional  stucJenta?   A  definition  is  that  the  non  traditional 
student  is  over  25.    Thia  includes  all  the  baby  booiners  plus  older  Americans 
and  is  the  largest  population  group  in  this  country.    The  non  traditional 
student  may  also  be  a  displaced  housewife/  a  dislocated  worker,  a  minority,  a 
woman/  a  highschool  dropout,  a  rural  migrant  to  the  city,  an  iirinigrant,  a 
part  time  etrployed  person,  a  low  income  employed  person  and  so  on,  millions 
and  millions  of  people, 

Non  traditional  students  are  about  40%  of  those  enrolled  on  our  canpuses  today. 
They  soon  will  be  over  50%.    Women  over  the  age  of  35  have  tripled  who  are 
returning  to  college.     Many  non  traditional  students  are  female  head  of 
household  with  children  of  preschool  age. 

Between  1989-2000,  two  out  of  three  new  entrants  to  the  workforce  will  be  women. 
34%  will  be  White  women(not  including  Hispanic),  10%  Black  women <  13%  Hispanic 
women,  and  6%  Asian,  American  Indian,  and  Alaskan  Native  women. 

In  1986  2/3  of  all  women  with  children  under  18  were  in  the  labor  force.  More 
than  half  of  mothers  with  infants  return  to  work  in  the  baby's  first  year.    53%  of 
mothers  of  children  under  age  3  are  in  the  labor  force  and  anothr  25%  would 
reenter  the  labor  force  if  they  had  access  to  safe  and  affordable  childcare. 

Women  in  particular  are  trapped  in  lower  paid  occupations.    62%  of  temporary 
workers  are  women,  many  more  women  are  likely  to  work  part  time. 

Many  of  the  occupations  dominated  by  women  are  at  a  lower  educational  level 

and  are  lover  paid(ie    retail  sales^  waitress,  cashier,  food  worker,  nurses  aide). 

Women   are  entering  college  in  greater  numbers.    It  is  essential  that  they  have 
access   to  career  guidance  and  information  about  the  educational  system  and 
jobs  of  the  future.    ECX:  provides  this  information  and  assistance.    Women  need 
to  be  infonred  consumers  and  make  informed  career  decisions  to  counter  the  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace. 

Women  face  additional  barriers.    They  need  affordable  childcare,  and  ever  in- 
creasingly, eldercare  for  their  parents.    Costs  of  such  care  are  not  realistically 
taken  into  account  when  applying  for  financial  aid.    Priority  programs  such  as 
STRIDK,  while  it  does  assist  needy  AFDC  parents,  often    their  funding  is  truly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  their  clients,  and  the  regulations  continue  to  limit 
those  who  may  benefit  from  such  services,  that  many  AFDC  parents  are  excluded 
from  access  to  childcare  because  they  are  not  in  a  priority  or  target  group. 
There  are  many  working  poor  who  also  are  unable  to  get  childcare  even  though 
their  income  would  make  them  eligible  for  assistance.    Childcare  needs  a  big  shot 
in  the  arm  to  serve  many  more  parents  and  children. 
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NON  TOADITIONAL  STUDOnS  cont,.. 

More  women  need  to  work  than  ever  befort.   NecesaitAing  higher  education.  95% 
of  single  head  of  houaeholda  are  headed  by  women.    Aa  real  wagea  drop  in  jo6a 
worked  by  icrw  income  people/  two  eamera  in  a  low  income  family  etrugo^®  to 
reach  the  poverty  line.   There  la  no  real  lower  middle  class  anymore,  only  an 
upper  poor  claas  who  make  enough  to  not  qualify  for  assistance  but  not  enough 
to  actually  meet  the  expenaea  of  daily  life/  ie  housing/  childcare/  and  college 
costs/  and  so  forth. 

Barriera  faced  by  many  low  income  non  traditional  atudenta  include  a  financial 
aid  ayatem  that  haa  become  increaaingly  loan  based  rather  than  grant  based. 
There  are  many  more  poorer  people  now/  and  costa  to  attend  college  ^have  risen 
dramatically.   The  atudent  loan  default  rate  while  holding  ateady,  means  a 
larger  nurber  of  people  becauae  there  are  greater  numbers  of  boomers  who  have 
attended  and  dropped  out  over  the  last  ten-twenty  years.   A  significant  percentage 
of  these  defaulters  ore  low  income/  minority/  and  female.   More  and  more  of  the 
very  poor  have  received  atudent  loans  and  due  to  circumstances  are  more  likely  to 
default/  not  have  an  education/  and  have  no  recourae  to  eacape  poverty  due  to 
lack  of  educaton  to  get  a  job.    Some  of  these  circumstancea  contributing  to  a 
default  include  lack  of  aupport  to  atay  in  achool/  crises  that  caused  them  to 
drop  out,  lack  of  jobs  due  to  discrimination,  unscrupulous  schools  that  took  ad- 
vantage of  underprepared  low  income  people,    and  lack  of  aupport  due  to  poverty 
from  their  familiea. 

Default  ia  a  real/  often  inaurmountable  barrier  to  a  low  income  adult  who  cannot 
acceaa  further  education,  and  also  cannot  pay  back  the  loan  due  to  lack  of  a  job 
or  lack  of  a  decent  wage. 

A  barrier  to  educational  success  for  many  adulta  are  schools  that  prey  on  low 
income  people,  including  some  that  stand  outside  grocery  stores  solicting  students 
in  low  income  neighborhoods,  deceptaive  advertising  bombarding  and  targeting 
low  income  people,  lack  of  aupport  at  the  achoola  to  aucceed  academically  once  the 
achoola  have  pocketed  the  atudents  Pell  grand  and  atudent  loan.    The  atudent 
faila  out  without  the  promised  education  when  they  may  have  lack  the  basic  skills 
to  be  adnitted  in  the  first  place.    Some  school  apply  presaur-  tactics  to  get 
students  to  sign  contracts,  mislead  regarding  placement  data,  train  people  for  jobs 
that  are  flooded  with  too  many  trained  applicanta,  or  the  education  is  inadequate 
for  the  job,  or  the  job  doean't  exiat  in  the  area. 

EOC  assists  disadvantaged  adulta  to  be  informed  conaumera,  to  explore  optiona, 
to  make  informed  career  and  poatsecondary  school  decisions.. 

Barriers  to  many  low  income  adults  include  transportation,  especially  if  a  achool 
ia  not  located  near  the  low  income  persona  neighborhood.    Flexibility  in  putting 
together  an  educational  program  while  strtiggling  to  work  and  raise  a  family  is 
a  need  many  adults  have. 


Language  ia  a  barrier,    with  4  million  legal  ininigrants  and  an  unkown  nutfcer  of 
illegal  innigrants,  the  need  for  &)glish  as  a  second  language  and  basic  akilla 
ia  easential. 
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NON  TRADITIONAL  STUDENTS    cont . . 

About    21  million  Americans  are  illiterate.   They  are  joined  by  1  million 
high  school  dropouts  each  year.   Many  of  those  who  do  gracJuate  from  high 
school  lack  the  basic  skills  to  carpete  at  the  postsecondary  school  level. 
Adults  need  basic  skills  and  a  clear  vision  of  where  they  can  go  with  education. 
EOC  \«5rks  closely  with  adults  in  GED  to  bridge  to  higher  education.  Again/ 
such  large  nurbers  of  adults  cannot  be  written  off  and  denied  educational 
opportunity. 

There  are  increasing  nuirbers  of  mentally  illpeople  who  need  opportunity  for 
both  treatment  and  education. 

A  yrowing  nurfcer  of  people  with  learning  disabilities  are  consisering  college. 
<\s  jobs  not  requiring  higher  skills  are  disappearing/  more  people  will  need 
to  further  their  education.    This  includes  disabled  adults  with  special  needs 
that  have  to  be  met. 

In  sutmary  re:    non  traditional  students,    they  are  coming  into  the  educational 
system  in  greater  nunbers.    They  need  services  to  assist  in  making  informed 
decisions.    They  need  education  to  access  the  new  jobs  of  this  decade.  They 
include  all  types  of  adults  with  numerour  barriers  and  special  needs. 
They  Mce  out  there  in  the  greatest  ntmfcers. 


Some  trends  for  the  future  are  based  on  who  impacts  our  country.    Some  of  the 
impact  on  our  workforce  are  the  following: 

1.  Babyboomers.    This  huge  population  bulge(75  million)  entered  the  labor 
market  between  1968-1984. 

2.  Largest  nurber  of  iirmigrantsin  history.    4.4  million  legal  inmigrants  in 
the  70'S/  5  million  in  the  80 *s  and  about  4  million  a  year  in  the  90's.  There 
is  approximately  one  illegal  iitinigrant  for  every  tvo  legal  iittnigrants. 

3.  Wonien.    Entered  the  workforce  in  great  numbers.    A  greater  percentaged 
work  now  than  ever  before. 

All  three  of  the  above  happened  at  the  same  time.   The  boomers  are  largely  absorbed 
into  the  labor  force.    However/  many  of  them  found  work  when  education  beyond  the 
high  school  diploma  was  unnecessary.     These  workers  have  not  yet  felt  the  force  of 
the  labor  market  changes.    The  labor  market  changes  include  the  fact  that  white  collar 
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positions  grew  by  30%  and  *a  expected  to  continue  through  the  DO 'a  and 
blue  collar  positions  grew  only  by  less  than  8%.    nieae^new  jobs  require 
^ini^,'^""^.''^  high  school  diploma.    n,e  s-orkers  today^ShS  Kt  have 
additional  educaton  are  doing  all  right  if  they  remain  in  their  current  ioha 
however  xf  they  are  laid  off,  the  plant  closes:  or  business  failS?^he5  3m' 
^hly^  '.^nJtr.i\t  ll^^r^^r;'^^  -'-^  -^^^  vo^^trin!" 

Iwor^rf^-"  absorbed  by  the  passage  of  time,  women  and  inr,igrants, 

and/or  minorities  will  continue  to  gre«  and  be  the  new  workers  of  the  decade? 

rMah'th^^J^^  ^i?-"'^        ^^^^  <'"P°"'-''  ^'^        those  with  only 

a  h  gh  school  eduation.    They  are  corpeting  for  an  ever  decreasing  pool  of  iobs 

While  most  new  jobs  require  training  beyond  the  high  school  diplSL.  ^  ' 

^I^J^^i^"  currently  etiployed  are  unaware  of  the  changes  in  the  labor 
^J^  L^^  "i  1°^"  periods  of  unenployment.    Ihe  move  has  been 

from  c>clical  unenployment  where  one  is  laid  off  duringslow  times  and  call^ 
^o^^r  i^"'"  t°  ?t«^=t""l  unenploymen?"    In  sJJ^ctu^l'^e^ 

new^nL^?^o»t%        '"1"^"  '"'"^  «"^ker3  will  need 

new  skills  to  get  a  30b.    Skills  training  that  is  not  short  tsrm. 

ff"^""/^'""!???'?  Sobs  will  continue  to  rise.    Workers  will  need 

to  demonstrate  abl  lity  to  continue  learning  new  skills.    People  will  nLd 

L^IreS  c^tl™"p^'":?^'°"'„^'f '  "-t"^-  "Change 

requires  continuous  education  and  learning. 

^^rf 'ii**^  business  will  finds  ways  to  automate,  exrxsrt 

work,  downsize  operations,  etc..  ui.«nate,  export 

We  have  a  service  sector  economy.    Service  occupations  account  for  the  areatest 

roll  services,  health  care,  marketing,  and  the  like,  along  with  lower  mvin^ 
service  occupations  such  as  the  fast  food  industry,  etc.    A  wrvi^LS^is  a 
small  business  econony.    Most  service  conpanies  employ  fewer^iers^^i  th.n 
manufacturing  finns.    Service  industry  I^re  vul^e^birto  Tre^eLi^. 

Otje  elderly  are  likely  to  continue  to  work  as  baby  boomers  move  in  older  aae  a.id 
the  social  security  system  is  inpacted.    People  will  retire  aria^er  wes  if  at  all 
These  older  workers  will  need  education  andtraining  opportunities! 

fr2d?tT^5'i*'^JJ'"°"''^''  "'4  "P  °f  the  new  workforce,  and  have  been 
nf?fl^  ""^"^  represented  in  higher  education,  efforts  to  provide  ^r^- 

and^J°'>'h%'[!"^  ^^'=^"■"3^  participation  in  the  full  range  of  c«*r^erLs 
^^t^  n^^  "  n,inorities  face  in  ortJer  to  be  successful  ^ 
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Janet  N.  Tauer 
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TESTIMONY 
pg  6 


BOC    '^T  WE  HAVE  TO  OFFER  AND  WHAT  WE  NEED 


EXX;  has  an  expertise  to  offer  in  the  areas  of  vrorking  with  diverse  groups 
of  people.   We  are  service  oriented  and  work  with  people  in  the  neighborhoods. 
We  offer  accurate  information  on  financial  aid/  provide  career  assessments  i 
assist  adults  with  educational  planning  and  accessing  postsecondary  education/ 
and  provide  referrals  to  social  services/  retnedial  education  and  so  forth. 

We  would  like  adequate  funding  to  have  area  career  'information  centers  for 
adults  to  access  our  services( including  money  for  rent/  materials/  equipment/ 
and  local  advertizing). 

We  would  like  to  expand  our  services  to  include  addit'onal  needy  neighborhoods 
outside  our  target  area.  We  would  like  to  have  our  counselors  be  available  st 
existing  sites  more  often  on  a  regular  basis.  At  this  time  each  counselor  has 
3  sites  each  week  along  with  additional  sites  for  workshops  as  requested.  We 
have  14  sites  staffed  reqularly  in  the  9  county  metro  area  with  3  full  tirf© 
counselors,  and  2  part  time  counselors.    We  need  more  staff. 

We  would  like  to  tie  inwith  other  source.3  of  funding/  such  as  JTPA  funds  to 
pay  fees/  childcare/  books.    Our  services  could  be  jointly  coordinated.  We 
could  tie  in  with  natiohal  and  local  efforts  to  reach  adults  who  need  basic 
skills.    Our  staff  currently  work  with  numerous  ABE/GED  sites  in the  metro  area. 
Access  to  funds  to  assist  adults  with  the  transition  from  ABE/GED  to  postsecondary 
educaion  would  allow  us  to  reach  larger  numbers  of  adults.    We  have  the  tools/ 
the  information/  the  model.    All  we  need  is  the  money  for  addi tonal  staff/  we 
have  the  adminisstrative  structure  to  implement  services. 

EOC  works  with  all  age  groups,  ethnicities/  educational  levels.    Adults  who 
have  a  wide  variety  of  needs  and  problems*    We  would  like  additional  staff 
development  opportunities. 

Less  paperwork.    DOC  serves  a  large  clientele.    We  condu':t  our  work  primarily  in 
low  income  neighborhoods,  and  work  primarily  with  organizations  and  social  services 
that  serve  low  income  individuals.    Why  dc       have  to  duplicate  documentation  in 
somecasesy  or  document  at  the  level  as  a  pr.         that  serves  significantly  less 
nuirtjers  of  students,  with  the  same  small  stai. ,    This  detracts  from  the  amount 
of  direct  service  to  client  time.     Our  five  staff  see  about  2000  people  a  year. 

EOC  is  expected  to  serve  you+'h  if  there  is  no  Talent  Search  in  the  same  area. 
We  are  expected  to  be  experts  on  the  need  of  youth  as  young  as  twelve  and  also 
serve  the  special  needs  a  diverse  range  of  adults  including  single  mothers, 
dislocated  older  workers/  high  school  dropouts/  culturally  diverse  groups/  inner 
city  people/  as  well  at  rural  migrants.    Again,  we  would  like  additional  staff 
development,  more  staff to  accompli ish  the  worky  and  an  emphasis  on  serving  adults 
retained. 
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Senator  Wbllstone.  Let  me  move  this  right  along  with  some 
questions,  and  I  would  like  to  start  with  you,  Ms.  Salinas.  1  have 
two  questions.  First  I  wad  listening  to  you  focusing  on  the  pipelme. 
What  kind  of  recommendations  can  you  give  me  as  to  how  I  can 
help  out  on  this,  make  sure  that  the  voices  of  people  of  color  are 
heard  in  this  education  debate?  As  I  was  listening  to  you,  that  sort 
of  just  clicked  in  my  head.  «r  j  i 

Ms.  Saunas.  I  think  that's  going  to  be  a  ma|or  issue.  We  do  a  lot 
of  work  here  in  the  legislature  in  the  State  of  Mmnesota,  and  one 
of  the  real  concerns  that  we  have  is  that  myself  and  maybe  one  or 
two  other  people  representing  communities  of  color  are  the  only 
folks  over  there  advocating  different  policies  and  so  forth. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  is  real  important  is  that  the 
education  reform  movement  is  one  thing;  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  happening  with  the  reform  movement,  some  of  them  g(Kxl 
and  some  not  so  good.  The  thing  that  I  is  especially  important  for 
yourself  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  do  is  to  recogni^ 
that  people  of  color  are  not  being  heard  within  that  movement.  It 
is  not  people  of  color  who  have  pushed  for  Commitment  to  Focus 
and  07.  People  of  color  are  very  concerned  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  K-12  education  with  thei"  children,  and  if  you  look  at  the 
major  initiatives,  that's  where  they  are  focusing. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  for  policymakers  to  recognize 
that  and  say  pay  some  attention  to  that.  There  is  msyor  dissatisfac- 
tion with  education,  and  I  think  that  has  to  be  recognized  and  has 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  is  because  of  the  kind  of  failures  that  low- 
income  people  and  people  of  color  have  experienced. 

Senator  Wbllstone.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  completely  differ- 
ent question,  but  I  don't  think  I  will;  I  want  to  follow  ip  on  this 
one  and  then  move  on  to  other  members  of  the  panel.  And  this  is 
off  the  topic,  but  not  off  the  topic.  I  also  serve  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children,  Families,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism— and  wanted  to  be  on 
that  subcommittee.  Whether  it  be  a  whole  set  of  issues  that  deal 
with  the  kinds  of  conditions  that  affect  families  as  defined  by  two- 
parent,  single  parent,  children,  what  happens  to  kids  at  younger 
age  going  right  through  to  higher  education,  which  is  what  we  are 
about  today— do  you  think  it  would  help  if  I  held  some  hearings  or 
brought  it  out  to  neighborhoods,  that  maybe  I  should  move  out  into 
some  of  the  neighborhoods  in  the  cities?  If  so,  I  might  call  on  your 
help  or  the  Urban  Coalition's  help  to  do  that.  Do  you  think  that 
would  at  least  enable  me  to  begin  to  bring  more  people  into  this?  I 
think  it  is  a  terribly  important  issue.  I  remember  meeting  with 
people  from  the  urban  Indian  community  early  on  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  what  I  heard  more  than  anything  else  was  if  we  can  t 
fight  for  our  children,  then  what  can  we  fight  for.  There  was  such 
concern  there. 

Would  that  be  helpful,  or  would  it  not? 

Ms.  Salinas.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful.  I  think  there  is  a 
lot  of  organization  within  communities  of  color  right  now  around 
education  issues.  I  do  think  that  it  is  reallv  important  to  point  out 
that  we  do  have  changes  in  our  families.  We  have  a  lot  of  families 
in  poverty,  a  lot  of  single-parent  households  and  so  forth.  The  thing 
that  I  have  tried  to  address  today,  and  the  thing  that  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  is  that  we  have  kids  coming  into  our  system  with  a 
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number  of  at-risk  characteristics,  but  what  happens  in  the  educa- 
tional system  is  that  we  succeed  at  putting  those  kids  at  greater 
risk  rather  than  remedying  or  helping  to  solve  the  situations  that 
they  are  coming  with. 

I  think  that  getting  out  into  the  community  and  listening  to 
what  the  community  can  offer  in  terms  of  solutions  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  think  community  meetings  are  a  good  way  to  do  that. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  think  I've  heard  you  loud  and  clear.  I 
think  what  you  were  saying  is  that  there  is  no  question— I'm 
trying  to  remember  which  one  of  you  made  the  points,  or  maybe  it 
was  made  earlier,  that  a  person  could  argue — and  as  somebody  who 
has  taught  almost  my  whole  adult  life,  I  think  I  believe  this— that 
ther.^  is  no  more  important  education  program  than  to  make  sure 
that  nery  woman  expecting  a  child  has  a  diet  rich  in  vitamin, 
mineral  and  protein.  And  we  could  go  back,  and  we  could  say  that 
what  happens  to  kids  before  they  even  get  into  the  school  system  is 
critically  important. 

I  think  your  point  is  that  that  argument  could  be  made  in  good 
faith,  and  it  is  absolutely  important,  but  it  should  not  be  used  as  a 
way  of  not  also  focusing  attention  on  what  happens  to  kids  when 
they  are  in  the  school.  I  understand  that  full  well. 

Mick,  Tve  got  to  ask  you  one  Quick  question—and  I  know  I  keep 
saying  "quick;'*  we  have  a  panel  of  students  remaining,  and  they 
are  *'last  but  not  least,"  and  we  want  to  move  on  to  them— and  by 
the  wav,  I  apologize  to  all  of  our  panelists  for  the  constraints  of 
time,  although  I  really  think  we  are  building  up  a  very  solid  offi- 
cial record  here— Mick,  I  need  a  little  bit  of  help  from  you.  I  want 
you  to— and  I  say  this  with  some  humor,  but  I  mean  it  actually 
more  in  a  serious  way— maybe  you  can  get  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  very  strongest  critique  that  you  can  make  about  moving  TRIO 
into  a  block  grant,  because  I  want  to  be  armed  with  that  informa- 
tion, because  I  already  know  it  is  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  Endersbe.  The  block  grant  concept  of  consolidating  EOC, 
Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  most 
positive  things  going  on  in  education  right  now,  and  that  is  the 
concept  of  recognizing  age  differences  in  education  and  learning 
styles.  Janet  talked  about  nontraditional  students,  Jill  talked  about 
elementary.  Here  we  talk  about  moving  all  these  things  together  as 
though  we  would  have  K-14  or  K-16  in  our  public  schools.  We 
have  just  recognized  the  concept  of  middle  schools.  And  to  now 
move  TRIO  programs  into  one  program  without  any  regard  to  dif- 
ferences in  age  would  be  ridiculous,  and  also  the  fact  that  we'd  be 
giving  this  money  to  the  Stite  would  mean  that  how  these  pro- 
grams would  function  would  be  dictated  by  who  is  in  charge  in  the 
State  and  how  they  decide  to  give  the  funds  out.  These  programs 
have  been  around  for  25  years,  and  they  do  a  good  job.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  mess  with  the  recipe. 
Senator  Wellstone.  On  your  last  point,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
oint  out  that  the  TRIO  program  is  not  as  well-known  as  Head 
tart,  but  like  the  Hea»l  Start  program,  has  really  been  an  unam- 
biguous success,  so  I  nhink  you  have  very  strong  ground  to  occupy 
and  to  arguf^  from. 

Jill,  coulc  ^  ask  you— you  said,  and  I  think  I  got  this  statistic 
right,  thU  at;,  ally  with  the  High  School  Upward  Bound  program, 
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right  now  you  are  able  to  serve  about  one  out  of  every  seven  stu- 
dents. 

Ms.  Naylor.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Wellstone.  But  then  you  said  of  the  students  that  you 
do  serve  and  work  with— it  was  kind  of  a  startling  statistic— that 
actually  all  of  them  have  gone  on  to  higher  education.  Is  that  what 
you  said? 

Ms.  Naylor.  All  of  the  students  we  have  worked  with  in  our 
Upward  Bound  program  here— and  Td  say  that  nationally,  this  is 
probably  a  pretty  good  rule  of  thumb— I  think  our  initial  objective 
is  to  get  kids  connected  and  to  graduate  from  high  school.  All  of 
our  students  have  graduated  from  high  school  over  the  last  5  years, 
and  of  those  students,  95  percent  have  gone  on  to  postsecondary 
education.  I  would  say  that  that  is  not  something  that  is  unique 
necessarily  just  to  our  High  School  Upward  Bound  program  here  at 
MCC,  but  I  see  Bruce  sitting  here,  and  I  see  Barry  sitting  here; 
they  are  both  High  School  Upward  Bound  people.  And  they,  too, 
have  successful  programs  that  meet  these  statistics. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Speaking:  for  them — I  can  see  )[ou're  not  a 
very  good  politician— you  should  just  be  making  the  claim  for  your- 
self; you  shouldn't  be  talking  about  what  everybody  else  does— but 
speaking  for  all  of  you,  what  is  the  key  to  the  success? 

Ms.  Naylor.  We  are  connected  with  the  children  who  are  in  your 
program,  the  young  adults.  We  are  family.  We  are  in  the  homes  of 
the  children  that  \vc  serve.  We  meet  with  their  parents.  Their  con- 
cerns are  our  concerns.  The  students  have  access  to  us.  Their  par- 
ents have  access  to  us.  We  are  consistent.  We  like  the  students  that 
we  work  with.  Sometimes  that  can  be  a  bit  of  a  struggle.  There  is 
always  a  student  who  will  agitate,  but  agitation  sometimes  is  a  real 
cry  for  connection. 

I  would  say  that  a  classic  example  is  that  I  started  a  school  on  a 
Model  City  grant  years  ago  with  three  other  people.  It  was  an  ele- 
mentary school.  The  students  were  ages  5  to  11.  We  had  a  student 
population  of  50  students.  Of  those  50  student,  80  percent  of 
them— and  this  was  in  Minneapolis— had  been  deemed  "incorrigi- 
ble'*  by  the  public  schools  and  were  no  longer  receiving  delivery  of 
service,  or  could  not  have  access  to  the  schools.  These  are  children 
ages  5  to  11.  They  wanted  to  be  connected.  They  wanted  to  be 
viewed  as  being  valuable  and  successful.  I  believe  that  is  the  same 
philosophy,  and  the  success  that  we  have  in  TRIO  programs  is  that 
we  connect* 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  think  what  V\\  do  if  it  is  okay  with  you, 
Janet,  is  I  won't  so  much  ask  a  question  because  we  are  really  just 
flat  out  of  time,  but  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  one  thing  that 
you  emphasized  that  is  of  really  special  interest  to  me  ever  since  I 
read  Jonathan  Kozol's  Illiterate  America  and  have  spent  time  with 
people  in  adult  community  education,  and  that  is  the  whole  issue 
of  illiteracy,  which  I  think  is  no  small  issue  in  this  country.  You 
said  20-some  million,  I  think  actually,  depending  on  the  definition, 
we  could  probably  be  talking  about  a  much  higher  figure  if  what 
we  mean  is  

Ms.  Tauer.  Y  i5,  marginal  skills,  above  that. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Exactly.  I  am  especially  interested  in  talk- 
ing with  you  at  some  other  time  about  how  empowerment  gets 
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worked  into  this  kind  of  curriculum.  I  remember  from  the  civil 
rights  movement,  the  best  kind  of  literacy  program  we  had  was 
when  adults  could  see  a  connection  between  their  becoming  literate 
and  that  having  something  to  do  with  the  betternient  of  their  lives. 
It  wasn't  just  in  a  vacuum— you  should  become  literate,  because  if 
you're  not,  you  are  not  a  good  citizen.  Instead,  it  had  to  do  with 
this  is  going  to  enable  me  to  do  more  for  my  children,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

A  final,  quick  point.  I  can't  resist  saying  this,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  level  a  broadside,  Elaine,  on  grouping  because  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  do  that,  and  I  do  have  some  of  the  same  con- 
cerns that  you  raised.  With  my  own  daughter  Marcia  in  Northfield, 
it  was  interesting.  She  really,  (with  a  learning  disability),  was 
struggling  for  a  while,  and  she  was  put  in  a  group.  And  you  know, 
we  have  names  for  the  groups,  but  it  doesn't  matter  what  you  call 
the  groups — the  kids  are  well  aware  of  what  group  they  are  in.  I 
mean,  everybody  knows.  And  I  don't  think  Marcia  would  mind— I 
never  asked  her  permission  for  me  to  make  this  a  part  of  the 
record  here,  but  anyway,  Marcia,  we'll  talk  about  it  later— when 
she  was  young,  as  a  parent,  it  was  really  painful  for  us.  She  obvi- 
ously was  really  upset,  because  she  would  wrap  her  hair  around 
her  finger,  and  in  the  morning,  we  would  find  it  in  the  bed- 
Now,  comes  a  teacher,  Joanne  Jorgenson,  who  I  will  never  forget. 
This  was  going  on  for  a  couple  of  grades,  and  Marcia  was  really  not 
doing  well,  and  just  getting  more  and  more  out  of  it,  pushed  to  the 
margin  in  every  way— educationally,  socially,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  Now  comes  this  teacher  who  says  the  first  positive  things  we 
ever  heard,  about  4th  grade  or  so:  Marcia  has  rhythm.  Marcia  can 
write  poetry.  Marcia  likes  to  draw.  All  of  a  sudden  we  started  hear- 
ing something  positive,  and  she  started  feeling  better  about  herself, 
and  it  turned  her  around.  She  is  graduating  from  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  has  done  really  well. 
But  without  that  encouragement,  it  wouldn't  have  happened.  And 
for  her,  that  grouping  was  absolutely  the  kiss  of  death  in  terms  of 
what  it  was  doing  to  her. 

I  think  as  important  as  the  technical  skills  is  whether  kids  have 
a  good  feeling  about  themselves.  If  you  don't  have  a  good  feeling 
about  yourself,  forget  the  technical  part.  I  do  think  that  this  fits 
into  this  whole  pipeline  approach,  and  that  is  why  I  wanted  to 
mention  it. 

Ms.  Salinas.  I  just  have  to  say  that  in  terms  of  ability  grouping, 
there  are  really  two  kinds.  There  is  homogeneous  grouping  and 
then  there  is  heterogeneous  grouping.  I  guess  the  best  model  of  het- 
erogeneous grouping  is  really  cooperative  learning.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  studies  on  cooperative  learning  methodologies, 
and  one  of  the  findings  of  that— and  these  are  national  studies— is 
that  if  you  take  kids  of  mixed  ability  and  put  them  together,  every- 
l3ody  is  going  to  benefit  academically  from  that  experience  as  op- 
posed to  the  declines  that  you  see  with  homogeneous  groupings. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  thank  you  so  much  for  your  testimony. 
[Applause.] 

Let's  move  on  to  the  next  panel.  Duana  LaBostrie  is  a  student  at 
Minneapolis  South  High;  Keri  Huntley  is  a  student  at  the  College 
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of  St.  Thomas;  and  Melissa  Trebesch  is  a  student  at  the  University 

of  Minnesota.  .    ,  ^  ^  .       mw  i 

Before  we  get  started,  just  so  everybody  can  stretch,  we  11  take 
about  a  15-minute  break.  We've  got  45  people  signed  up  for  open 
mike,  so  we've  kind  of  got  to  get  ready  for  that,  and  we  11  take  a  15- 
minute  break  after  this  panel.  I  have  to  thank  many  of  you  who 
have  been  sitting  here,  and  I'm  really  hoping  to  hear  some  testimo- 
ny from  you.  .„  .  , 

If  it's  agreeable  with  everyone,  we'll  start  out  with  Duana. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  being  here. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DUANA  LaBOSTRIE,  STUDENT,  MINNEAPOLIS 
SOUTH  HIGi;  SCHOOL;  KERI  HUNTLEY,  STUDENT,  COLLEGE  OF 
ST.  THOMAS,  AND  MELISSA  TREBESCH,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MINNESOTA 

Ms.  LaBostrie.  Hello.  My  name  is  Duana  LaBostrie.  I  am  a 
senior  at  Minneapolis  South  High.  I  will  be  graduating  this  spring 
and  attending  the  University  of  Minnesota  next  fall. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Generrl  College 
Upward  Bound  Preparatory  Program,  which  is  a  TRIO  program. 
Due  to  the  difficult  situation  at  home,  I  have  been  living  on  my 
own  since  this  fall,  supporting  myself  with  two  part-time  jobs,  at 
the  Guthrie  and  K-Mart.  ^  ,  ^ 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  the  first  child  in  my  family  to  graduate 
from  high  school  and  to  go  to  college.  I  am  also  proud  to  say  that  I 
am  the  first  African  American  woman  to  be  president  of  my  senior 

At  the  time"  I  got  involved  with  Upward  Bound,  it  was  a  crucial 
time  in  my  life,  and  I  had  a  difficult  time  when  I  moved  to  Minne- 
apolis from  Kalamazoo,  MI.  I  hung  with  a  group  of  people  whose 
interest  in  school  and  their  future  were  not  like  mine.  Some  of 
them  have  now  dropped  out  or  are  attending  alternative  schools.  A 
couple  of  them  now  have  children. 

I  decided  that  I  wanted  more  out  of  my  life,  and  Upward  Bound 
was  always  there,  offering  encouragement.  As  I  am  maturing,  I  am 
beco-ning  more  independent.  Upward  Bound  has  helped  me  to  feel 
good  about  all  the  choices  I  have  made.  Upward  Bound  has  also 
helped  me  in  the  past,  giving  me  positive  support  with  various 
issues  I  deal  with  in  terms  of  helping  me  understand  how  impor- 
tant school  really  is,  believing  in  myself,  and  asking  me  to  write 
articles  or  participate  or  be  a  representative  for  Upward  Bound. 
Those  things  really  help  me  in  my  feelings  of  self-confidence  and 
self-development,  about  who  I  am  and  the  things  I  do  and  the 

things  I  believe  in.  .  .         .  i 

Upward  Bound  has  helped  me  with  opportunities  to  develop  my 
confidence  and  leadership  skills.  I  school,  tutoring  was  always 
available  to  everyone,  especially  myself 

During  Upward  Bound  summer  camp  each  year  I  have  taken 
classes  such  as  math,  writing,  and  speed  reading  and  comprehen- 
sion courses.  I  wasn't  a  big  one  to  read,  and  I  was  really  unmotivat- 
ed at  an  early  age  toward  reading.  The  reading  classes  helped  me 
speed  up  my  reading  and  understanding,  and  now  reading  is  some- 
thing I  really  enjoy. 
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Upward  Bound  has  helped  me  to  apply  for  scholarships  and  fi- 
nancial  aid.  I  really  didn't  understand  how  I  was  going  to  apply  for 
and  pay  for  college.  I  had  an  idea  bout  financial  aid,  but  without 
Upward  Bound,  I  would  have  been  really  lost  about  how  to  apply 
because  it  is  hard,  and  it  is  a  confusing  to  deal  with. 

At  Upward  Bound,  we  learn  how  to  choose  a  college  and  learn 
about  financial  aid.  Every  college  I  applied  to  was  one  I  visited 
with  Upward  Bound.  I  have  talked  with  my  older  acquaintance, 
who  shared  her  difficulties  in  procrastinating.  Upward  Bound  has 
helped  her  and  myself  make  clear  decisionmaking,  refusal  skills, 
and  peer  pressure. 

In  my  experience  with  Upward  Bound,  I  have  learned  many  new 
tactics  to  deal  with  numerous  things  in  my  life.  A  few  of  tho?.;  tac- 
tics  mclude  how  to  keep  a  positive  perspective  toward  school, 
regain  high  self-esteem,  and  learning  how  to  have  a  sharing  rel^- 
tionship  with  anyone  I'm  in  contact  with. 

My  future  goal  is  to  study  psychology.  I  would  like  to  work  with 
teenagers  such  as  myself  to  help  them  become  more  motivated  and 
realize  how  important  school  really  is  and  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
them  as  Upward  Bound  has  done  for  me. 

Just  knowing  how  Upward  Bound  has  helped  me,  I  know  I  will 
make  a  big  difference  in  this  world, 

I  know  1  read  this,  and  it  might  sound  ishy,  but  I  am  really  seri- 
ous about  what  I  just  read,  and  I  know  that  I  am  now  one  of  those 
highly-motivated  students,  and  I  am  really  involved  in  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent things,  but  I  seriously  doubt  I  vvo'vild  be  the  student  I  am 
today  if  Upward  Bound  wasn't  there  for  me.  I  hope  it  continues 
being  there  for  other  students,  because  they  really  do  need  it,  like  I 
did. 

Thank  you,  Senator  Wellstone,  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  and  for  your  support  of  education  and  Upward  Bound.  FAp- 
plause.]  ^ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  LaBostrie  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  LaBostrie 

WHO— Duana  Labostrie  Senior  at  Minneapolis  South  High  graduating  this 
spring— attending  UM  at  Minneapolis  in  the  fall, 

I  am  a  member  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  General  College  Upward  Bound 
college  preparatory  program  which  is  a  TRIO  program. 

Due  to  a  difTicult  home  situation  I  have  been  living  on  my  own  since  this  faJl  sup- 
porting myself  with  part  time  jobs  at  K-Mart  and  the  Guchrie  Theatre 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  the  first  chidl  in  my  family  to  ^'raduate  from  high  school 
and  first  to  go  to  college. 

I  ani  also  proud  to  say  that  I  am  the  first  African-American  woman  to  be  presi- 
dent of  my  senior  class. 

.       ^^I^J'"^.®  '       involved  with  Upward  Bound  it  was  a  crucial  time  in  my  life  I 
had  a  difficult  time  when  I  moved  to  MPLS  from  Kalamazo. 

I  hung  with  a  group  of  kids  whose  interests  in  school  or  their  future  were  not  like 
mine. 

Some  of  them  have  now  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  attending  alternative 
schools.  A  couple  of  them  now  have  children. 

I  decided  that  I  wanted  more  out  of  my  life  and  Upward  Bound  was  there  offering 
encouragement.  * 

As  I  am  muturing  I've  become  more  independnet.  Upward  Bound  has  helped  mr 
feel  good  about  my  choices. 

Upward  Bound  has  helped  me  in  my  past  with  giving  me  positive  support  with 
various  issues  I  was  dealing  with. 

—Helped  me  understand  how  important  school  really  was 
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—Believing  in  me 

— A8kf.<d  me  to  do  things 

—Write  articles  for  UB  newsletter     ,    , .     .      ,  . 

hriM  s^ed  up  my  reading  and  understanding  and  now  reading  »  something  I 
^"i tI'^o..^  RnnnH  hM  heloed  me  apply  for  scholarships  and  financial  aid. 

oVmToKUSrt,rs«S^^^  dimouiUes  in  pro- 
"u^aJdi».nd  has  helped  her  and  me  make  clearer  deoision  making,  reftisal 

'''iSVv  Se^^witti  Upward  Bound  I've  learned  many  new  tactics  to  deal  with 
In  my  experience  "'""..VJ^aj"     ,         ^de,  are  learning  how  to  keep  a  posl- 

STpSi'pi'twf.i-^sSh^il'i^^'ini^^  high  ^"-'-"i.and  learning  how  to 

^rtCiiifAw  "ifpwi^^^^^^  -  I  know  I  will  .ake  a  big  difTer- 

'"Thl^ML"!  sJJator  Wellstone  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  you  and  for  your  sup- 
port of  education  and  Upward  Bound. 
[Article  from  the  Washington  Post  follows;] 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Thanks,  Duana.  I  really  thank  you,  and 


sonally  proud  that  you  came  here  and  that  this  is  part  of  the 
record  of  the  deliberations  of  our  committee. 

Keri  thank  you  for  being  here.  . 

Ms.  Huntley.  Hi.  My  name  is  Keri  Huntley,  and  I  am  a  tradi- 
tional student  at  the  University  of  St.  Thomas.  I  22  years  old,  a 
dependent,  I  come  from  a  middle-class  family,  and  I  am  $20,000  in 
debt,  and  I'm  not  done  with  my  undergraduate  degree. 

Mv  family  and  I  realize  the  importance  of  financial  aid  and  have 
relied  on  it  heavily  for  my  education.  For  the  past  4  years  I  have 
taken  out  the  maximum  Stafford  student  loans  allowed  and  1  year 

1  had  a  Pell  grant.  I  have  also  taken  out  SELF  loans  through  the 
Minnesota  State  program  and  worked  an  average  of  20-25  hours  a 
week  at  a  work-study  job  on  campus.  . 

The  results  are  two-fold.  I  am  getting  a  college  education,  but  I 
will  be  $25,000  in  debt  when  I  earn  a  bachelor  s  degree. 

I  don't  think  my  debt  load  is  all  that  uncommon.  With  the  trends 
of  declining  grant  and  scholarship  moneys  and  the  rise  ot  loan  doi- 
?are  being  Wowed,  more  and  more  people  are  finding  themselves 

thousands  of  dollars  in  debt.  ,  .  i.u    i  i 

My  situation  may  be  nontraditional  in  one  sense-the  level  o* 
participation  in  education  by  my  family.  My  father  who  is  the  vice 
prS  dent  of  business  affairs  at  Western  Iowa  Tech  Communitv  Col- 
lege  in  Sioux  City,  lA.  is  currently  working  on  his  master  s  degree 
at  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  My  mother  went  back  to  schoo 

2  years  ago  and  received  her  associate  of  arts  degree  from  WIT  last 
summer,  and  she  planned  to  go  on  and  get  her  bache  ors  degree, 
but^  because  of  the  financial  constraints  that  my  family  is  under 
while  I  am  in  school,  she  decided  instead  to  attend  a  cheaper  para- 
legal orogram  at  Morningside  College  in  Sioux  City. 

My  brother  is  a  junior  at  Helin  High  School,  which  is  parochial 
and  one  of  the  reasons  he  attends  Helin  is  not  only  the  quality  ot 
education  there,  but  the  more  individualized  attention  he  receives 
because  in  a  public  high  school,  which  he  attended  previously,  he  is 
one  of  the  students  that  kind  of  slips  through  the  cracks  of  the 

^^Th^bottom  line  here  is  that  my  family  is  paying  some  level  of 
tuition  at  four  different  institutions,  and  without  financial  aid, 
more  than  one  of  these  wouldn't  be  a  reality.  . 

The  other  reality  is  there  is  never  enough  money  m  the  system, 
and  it  affects  your  choices.  It  affected  my  mother  s,  and  it  affects 

^The^sfze  of  your  debt  and  the  costs  associated  with  higher  educa- 
tion dictate  many  of  the  decisions  you  make  in  ife.  A  student 
should  be  able  to  attend  school  where  he  or  she  would  most  benefit, 
regardless  of  the  cost.  The  decision  should  be  made  on  your  aca- 
demic ability,  the  school's  academic  reputation  and  how  well  it 
serves  your  needs,  not  based  on  the  price.  wv,«»«  t 

Debt  burden  affects  your  choice  of  major  and  occupation.  When  i 
am  $25,000  in  debt,  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  teacher.  My  earnings  in 
that  field  wouldn't  be  enough  to  pay  back  my  loans  and  live  off  of. 
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People  aren't  going  to  go  into  education,  social  work  and  public 
service  fields  when  they  are  anticipating  a  debt  burden  of  $20,000. 

High  debt  levels  continue  to  affect  you  after  you  have  received 
your  undergraduate  degree.  Being  $25,000  in  debt  practically  forces 
you  to  continue  your  education  and  earn  a  higher  degree  to  in- 
crease your  earning  potential. 

I  plan  on  going  to  law  school  to  increase  my  earning  capacity  to 
make  it  easier  to  pay  back  my  student  loans,  but  in  order  to  that,  I 
have  to  borrow  more  money  to  finance  my  law  degree.  I  have  to  dig 
myself  in  deeper  in  order  to  fill  the  hole  I  have  already  dug  Where 
does  this  cycle  end? 

I  then  need  to  decide  what  kind  of  law  to  study  that  will  allow 
me  to  make  enough  money  to  pay  back  the  loans  tanen  out  to 
cover  my  graduate  and  my  undergraduate  studies.  It  is  unlikely  I'll 
become  a  public  defender. 

College  students  need  to  be  recognized  as  what  they  are.  They 
are  average  citizens  as  well  as  students.  Many  are  paying  rent,  car 
payments,  insurance  bills,  child  care— everything  an  average  citi- 
zen pays  for,  as  well  as  college  tuition. 

Students  are  not  exempt  from  the  everyday  costs  of  life  while 
they  are  in  school.  School  is  just  an  added  expense.  Yet  while  in 
school,  most  students  aren't  earning  a  comparable  income  nor  con- 
tributing to  the  overall  economy  at  the  desired  level. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  college  graduate's  first  major  purchase  was 
a  car  or  a  home.  Today's  college  graduate  is  waiting  10  years  for 
that  purchase  while  they  continue  to  pay  off  their  education  debt. 
College  students  don't  have  mortgage  on  houses;  we  liave  mort- 
gages on  our  futures. 

So  often,  policymakers  don't  see  the  effects  of  their  policies,  espe- 
ciaily  when  the  funding  doesn't  follow.  People  need  to  start  looking 
at  education  as  an  investment— an  investment  in  our  economy  that 
will  pay  for  itself  in  increased  production.  And  the  government 
ne^s  to  invest  in  the  future,  or  1  day  we  are  going  to  wake  up  and 
f.md  ourselves  floundering  in  the  midst  of  an  uneducated  society. 

We  cant  continue  to  cut  money  from  education  and  hope  that 
someday  it  will  straighten  itself  out,  because  it  won't.  Education  is 
becoming  elitist.  It  will  soon  be  a  luxury  comparable  to  having  a 
summer  home  and  two  BMWs  in  the  garage.  It  is  a  frightening 
trend,  Senator,  but  even  more  frightening  are  the  possible  results 
Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Huntley  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Huntley 

My  name  is  Keri  Huntley.  I'm  a  "traditional"  student  at  the  University  of  St. 

TonJwSf  -  A^!f  r        ^.^f^^^^^^i  from  a  middle  class  family,  and  already 

idl   f     I  finished  with  my  undergraduate  degree. 

My  family  and  I  realize  the  importance  of  financial  aid  and  have  relied  on  it  for 

mv  education.  For  the  past  four  years  I  have  taken  out  the  maximum  Stafford  loans 

fl.Z^  »l    /  ^  """^  '        have  taken  out  Self  Loans 

through  the  state  of  Minnesota.  I  have  worked  an  average  of  15-20  hours  per  week 
at  a  work  study  job  through  my  whole  college  career-which,  incidentaUy  takes 
away  time  from  studying.  ^ 

The  results  are  twofold:  I  am  getting  a  college  education,  but  I  will  be  $25,000  in 
debt  when  I  earn  a  Bachelor  s  degree.  I  don't  think  my  debt  load  is  all  that  uncom- 
mon. With  the  trends  of  declining  grant  and  scholarship  funds  available  and  the 
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rise  of  loan  dollars  being  borrowed,  more  and  more  people  are  finding  themselves 
thousands  of  dollars  in  debt.  •  i  i 

My  situation  may  be  non-traditional  in  one  sense:  the  current  participation  level 
in  education  by  my  family.  My  father,  who  is  the  Vice  President  of  Business  Affairs 
at  Western  Iowa  Tech  Community  Ck)llege  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  working  on  his 
Master's  degree  at  the  University  of  South  Dakote.         .    ^  .      .      .  ,     ,  .  » 

My  mother  went  back  to  school  two  years  ago  and  received  her  Associates  ot  Arts 
degree  from  WITCC  last  summer.  She  planned  to  go  and  get  her  B.A.,  but  because 
of  the  financial  constraints  my  family  is  under  while  I  m  in  school,  she  decided  in- 
stead to  attend  a  paralegal  program  through  Morningside  College  in  Sioux  Uty. 

My  brother  is  a  junior  at  Heelan  High  School,  a  parochial  school.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons he  attends  Heelan  is  not  only  the  quality  of  education  there,  but  the  more  indi- 
vidualized attention  he  receives,  as  opposed  to  the  public  high  school  where  he  could 
easily  be  one  of  those  students  who  slips  through  the  cracks.  - 

The  bottom  line  here  is  that  my  family  is  paying  some  level  of  tuition  at  four 
different  institutions,  and  without  financial  aid,  more  than  one  of  these  would  not 
be  a  reality.  The  other  reality  is  there  is  never  enough  money  in  the  system  and  it 
does  affect  your  choices— it  affected  my  mothers.  j     ..■  j- 

The  size  of  your  expected  debt  and  the  costs  associated  with  higher  education  dic- 
tate many  of  the  decisions  you  make  in  your  life.  A  student  should  be  able  to  attend 
school  where  he/she  would  most  benefit  regardless  of  the  cost.  The  decision  should 
be  made  on  your  academic  ability,  the  school's  academic  reputation  and  how  well  it 
serves  your  needs— not  based  on  the  price:' 

Debt  burden  affects  your  choice  of  m^jor  and  occupation.  When  I  am  !?£5,00U  in 
debt  I  am  not  going  to  become  a  teacher.  My  earnings  in  that  field  would  not  be 
enough  to  pay  back  my  loans  and  live  off.  People  aren  t  going  to  go  into  education, 
social  work,  or  public  service  fields  when  they  are  anticipating  a  debt  burden  ot 
$20  000 

Hiffh  debt  levels  continue  to  affect  you  after  you  have  received  your  undergrad 
degree.  Being  $25,000  in  debt  practically  forces  you  to  continue  your  education  and 
earn  a  higher  degree  to  increase  your  earning  potential.  ,    •»  • 

I  plan  on  attending  law  school  to  increase  my  earning  capacity  to  make  it  easier 
to  pay  back  my  student  loans.  But  in  order  to  do  that,!  will  have  to  borrow  more 
money  to  finance  my  law  degree.  I  have  to  dig  myself  in  deeper  in  order  to  fill  the 
hole  I  have  already  dug.  Where  does  this  mad  cycle  end? 

I  then  need  to  decide  what  kind  of  law  to  study  that  will  allow  me  to  make 
enough  money  to  pay  back  the  loans  borrowed  to  cover  both  my  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate studies.  It's  unlikely  I'll  become  a  public  defender  or  work  in  public 
service.  I  wan  to  work  in  education  policy,  but  whether  or  not  1 11  be  able  to  afford 

to  is  Y6t  to  1)6  SGGn>  •  • 

College  students  need  to  be  recognized  as  what  they  are.  They  are  average  citizens 
as  well  as  students.  Many  are  paying  rent,  car  payments,  insurance,  bills  everything 
an  average  citizen  pays  for— as  well  as  a  college  tuition.  Students  aren  t  exempt 
from  the  everyday  costs  of  life  while  in  school,  school  is  just  an  added  expense.  Yet 
while  in  school,  most  students  aren't  earning  a  comparable  income  nor  contributing 
to  the  overall  economy  at  the  desired  level. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  college  graduate's  first  m^or  purchase  was  a  car  or  a  home. 
Today's  college  graduate  has  to  wait  ten  years  for  that  purchase  while  they  contin- 
ue to  pay  off  their  education  debt.  College  students  don  t  have  mortgages  on  houses, 
they  have  mortgages  on  their  futures.  ,  .   .      ,.  ■  ,.      u  ,u» 

So  often  policy  makers  don't  see  the  effects  of  their  policy,  especially  when  the 
funding  does  not  follow.  People  need  to  start  looking  at  education  as  an  investment, 
and  thi  government  needs  to  invest  in  the  future  or  one  day  we  are  going  to  wake 
up  and  find  ourselves  floundering  in  the  midst  of  an  uneducated  society  We  cannot 
continue  to  cut  money  from  education  and  hope  that  someday  it  will  straighten 

"Education  is  becoming  elitist,  it  will  soon  be  a  luxury  comparable  to  having  a 
summer  home  on  the  beach  and  two  BMWs  in  the  garage.  It  s  a  frightening  trend, 
but  even  more  frightening  are  the  possible  results. 

Recommendations  Regarding  the  Higher  Education  Act 

I  Simalifv  the  FFS  form.  The  application  form  to  fill  out  for  the  needs  analysis  is 
an  intimidating,  complex  document.  The  form  in  itself  is  a  disincentive  to  students 
when  applying  for  aid.  Financial  aid  is  supposed  to  help  needy  students,  and  1  do 
not  want  to  overgeneralize  or  offend  anyone,  but  often  the  lowest  income  students 
come  from  families  with,  unfortunately,  little  education.  When  faced  with  a  12  page 
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application,  they  arc  often  intimidated  and  therefore  do  not  apply,  The  form  ends 
up  hurting  the  people  whom  the  system  was  intended  to  help. 

2.  FFS  filing  should  be  free.  When  a  student  is  applying  for  need  based  aid,  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  pay  to  apply.  That  would  be  like  requiring  an  application 
fee  for  someone  applying  for  welfare,  There  is  also  no  guarantee  you  will  qualify  for 

Do  not  use  assets  whm  calculating  need.  Many  of  the  people  who  apply  for  aid 
are  turned  away  based  on  the  assets  their  family  has.  A  farmer  may  own  land  and 
equipment  valued  at  a  high  price,  but  still  have  little  or  no  money  available  to  fi- 
nance  an  education.  Assets  cannot  necessarily  be  liquidated'  to  pay  for  an  educa- 
tion, nor  should  they  be  expected  to  be.  Therefore,  only  available  or  easily  accessible 
money  should  be  used  in  figuring  eligibility. 

4.  The  Pell  grant  program  should  become  an  Entitlement  program.  This  will  in- 
crease access  to  higher  education.  Fully  funding  the  grant  program  also  lowers  the 
debt  burden  by  lowering  the  amount  of  loans  needed.  Currently,  the  majority  of  fed- 
era  funding  IS  in  the  form  of  loans,  forcing  students  into  debt.  Pull  funding  of  the 
Fell  grant  program  will  be  a  strong  investment  in  our  economy  that  will  oav  for 
Itself  in  increased  productivity. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  discuss  any  of  these  issues 
further  at  any  time. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  will  tell  you  right  now  that  I'm  having  a 
difficult  time— I'm  sure  this  applies  somewhat  to  everyone  who  is 
here  today— listening  to  some  of  these  statements  and  then  not 
being  able  to  respond  right  away.  So  much  has  been  aaid  and  with 
such  power. 

Why  don't  we  move  on,  and  then  we  will  get  into  the  discussion. 
Melissa,  please.  Thank  you  for  being  here. 

Ms.  Trebesch.  Mv  name  is  Melissa  Trebesch,  and  I  am  one  of  the 
nontraditional  students  that  everyone  has  been  talking  about  so 
much  today. 

I  began  my  postsecondary  education  at  Inver  Hills  Community 
College,  and  I  am  now  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  here 
in  the  Twin  Cities.  I  am  also  the  proud  parent  of  a  7  year-old  first- 
grader  named  James. 

I  am  here  today  to  advocate  for  higher  education  financial  aid 
programs  because  without  them,  college  of  any  sort  would  not  have 
been  a  possibility  for  me.  I  have  received  Pell  grant,  work-study 
and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans.  It  is  because  of  the  financial  aid 
programs  that  exist  right  now  that  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  our  society  in  a  meaningful  way  and  provide  a  viable 
and  secure  future  for  my  son.  And  I  am  thankful  for  that.  But  it  is 
also  in  spite  of  the  financial  aid  programs  as  they  exist  today  that  I 
am  here. 

I'd  like  you  to  take  a  moment  and  try  to  envision  standing  in 
this  room  thousands  of  faceless  families  who  struggle  to  make  it 
week  to  week  and  month  to  month  without  any  real  hope  of  a  more 
secure  future.  The  faces  of  those  women  and  their  children  are  not 
mere  visions  to  me.  I  have  talked  with  and  lived  beside  women  who 
would  never  dream  of  going  over  $25,000  in  debt,  as  I  have  been 
forced  to  do,  in  order  to  acquire  an  education  and  have  a  future. 
That  amount  of  money  may  not  sound  like  very  much  to  you.  Some 
people  spend  that  much  on  just  one  car.  But  the  idea  of  borrowing 
such  a  large  sum  of  money  is  unthinkable  to  many  families.  They 
will  continue  to  work,  and  work  hard,  at  minimum  wage  jobs 
rather  than  risk  going  so  deeply  into  debt.  For  them,  that  amount 
of  dollars  is  more  than  they  may  make  in  an  entire  year.  It  is  not 
just  the  price  of  a  car. 
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To  invest  in  them  by  making  higher  education  «  Possibili*^^^^^^ 
one  real  concrete  way  that  our  government  has  the  opportunity  to 
??ve^  in  the  future,  our  shared  future,  one  person  and  one  family 
kt  a  time  The  ratio  of  debt  to  be  able  to  go  on  to  higher  education 

As  fci'tSe'^nri  "believe  that  democracy  is  based  on  the  recognition 
of  tL  intrfnsic  value  of  each  individual  to  the  quality  of  our  public. 
We  must Tbe  seen  as  innocent  equals  valuable  to  the  same 
deerS  We  stand  facing  each  other,  clutching  the  fragile  fabric 
woven  ■  together  by  our  common  desire  for  justice  and  visibUi  y 
ThiL  is  where  the  struggle  for  justice  and  democracy  lies.  We  must 
In  hate  a  fSure  W^m^^    all  Lve  the  possibility  for  opportunities 

'^rany^of  rr^arine^ihre!- expendable,  unessential,  we  sacri- 

^''so°S^Sfo7  wSne.  I  implore  you  to  keep  those  women  and 
chUdre^  those  families  in  the  forefront  of  your  mind  when  you 
Xn  to  Washington.  I  charge  you  with  the  If^o^^^.^^^n^. 
minating  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  for  all  of  us  to  have  the  oppor 

n&rma^fne^^^^^^^^  ^-nts  and 

thi  unL^'tarJdfng'that  parents  who  are  students  are  unique  and 
have  unique  responsibilities.  ,     ^  ^    ,  , 

Thank  you  for  having  us  today.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you. 

I  think  I'm  going  to  go  in  reverse  order  if  that  s  okay,  ana  any 
hnHv  who  wants  to  jump  in  at  any  time  may.  .         iu  i.  t 

X^t  Melissa  I  want  to  ask  one  specific  question  just  so  that  I 
understend  his'  WUh  an  AFDC  grant,  when  you  get  the  Pell  grant 
Ind  ofX  is  that  then  treated  Is  income?  Do  you  know  how  that 

"^Ms'^Trebesch.  I  don't  believe  that  Pell  grants  are  counted 
aist  AFIKD  but  when  you  are  on  AFDC  you  usually  receive  food 
«Ss-A'm^ot  su  of  the  exact  amount-but  when  you  receive 
ians^Ld  Pell  grants  fhey  are  counted  against  that,  so  you  end  up 
wfth  reduced  incomei'you 'have  less  money  to  feed  your  family  with 
''FeliS.i'^'^^^ro...  I  have  heard  about  this  f  om 
women— so  it  is  actually  counted  against  the  food  stamps.' 
Ms  Trebesch.  Right,  so  that  you  receive  no  food  stamps  whatso- 

^Tenator  Wellstone.  OK.  What  is  the  rationale  for  that-and  it's 
not  vour  policy;  I'm  not  asking  you  to  defend  it. 

MrKESCH  I  haven't  checked  out  with  the  bureaucracy  exact- 
iv\vhv  it  that  way.  but  I  believe  it's  because  it  is  considered 

yoi  wiTl  have  more^avaUable  resources.  But  that  doesn't  make 
sense  whrn  you  have  a  lot  more  expenses  when  you  are  going  to 

"''senator  Wellstone.  The  pressure.  I, take  it.  given  some  of  the 
cultural  stereotypes  and  scapegoating.  is  to  keep  down  benefits  at 
as  low  a  level  as  possible,  and  thus  you  begin  to  make  that  kind  of 

^^What  was  your  experience  going  back  to  school  with  a  child? 
Could  you  just  Jive  me  a  little  bit  more  of  a  feel  for  how  your  expe- 
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rience  was  different  from  other  "nontraditional"  students  who 

Ms.  Trebbsch.  I  remember  the  first  time  it  really  hit  me  was 
when  I  had  transferred  to  the  university,  and  I  was  sitting  !n  «^ 
honors  class  with  20  Deople-I  was  sftdng  there^Xg  to 
and  people  were  tal^ng  about  what  thiv  we%  gffi  to  Sffi 
weekencf.  and  I  was  struggling,  trying  to  figure  out  how  I  w^  giine 
?nft  papers^nd  my  work-sSfdy  Sb 

nf?K^        ^  '^^'^P*!  ^^'^^^  ^^"^  other  students.  That  was  oSe 
of  the  clear  examples  to  me,  and  I  thought  this  was  really  unfa?r 
t^A^  7f£  competing  against  people  witK  much  le^respoL?biHu' 
and  yet  the  expectation  was  exactly  the  same  as  fafas  cSlevefs 
for  financial  aid  and  things  like  that. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Duana,  this  is  a  little  longer  range  Question 
You  de^ribed  very  well  how  Upward  Bound  Kas  rea?K^made  a 

Ms.  LaBostrie.  Yes,  I  guess  it  has.  Since  I  was  a  freshman  I 
'^^^  I  wanted  to  do  for  my  future  ^St  as 

wit»^  Upward  Bound  and  more  s? 

Crete        thS?'^T'  ?J  to  becomrmore  cot 

Crete,  and  that  s  when  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  major  in  Dsvchol 
ogybecause  that's  something  I'm  really  interestSTn^ 
Senator  Wellstone.  Why  psychology? 

Ms.  LaBostrie.  Because  I'm  really  interested  in  what  goes  on  in 

fm  reX  T^^l  "^v^"^'  other  liople's  perspectives  oSTfe?  and 
i  m  really  good  at  dealing  with  other  people  and  talking  to  p^oole 

^i«gf' w^'''^  ^  «^^ice  to  m?  mom.  [Laughter  1 

^^Senator  Weli^tone.  Well,  you  have  given  a  lot  of  gLl  Idvice  to 

Keri,  I  probably  will  steal  this  line,  but  it's  not  a  line,  it  is  for 

dfnU^V  T"^  '^^^  ^^^^  You  said  something  Uk;  fo^  stu- 
dents it  is  not  a  question  of  mortgages  on  our  homes  it  is  rather  « 

OneTh^.X?^'^°"  2^  f"^^^-  ^  thought  rat  'wL  p^"wt% 
tereStlnJ  L^i'f  you  touched  on,  too,  that  I  thought  was  Jj-etty  in- 
J.!fmKl^7^l2  ^  T")**  >ma«>ne  we  might  hear  fbout  this  from  a 
number  of  other  students  in  open  miki-you  also  worked  it  back 
home.  In  other  words,  you  talVed  not  just  about  ymir  own  ores 
sures,  but  the  ways  in  which  this  situation  right  now-wS  l^o 
bS  made.'^  ^  "      of-tradeX  that  havl  to 

I  remember  we  went  through  this  discussion  in  our  home  When 
Sheila  and  I  were  married,  back  then,  I  went  on  to  sch^^  and  she 

rfye^  alo  we  hTd"^^  ^^'K''  school,  and  aC?  two 

or  6  years  ago  we  had  some  discussion  about  trying  to  muster  ud 

thit'no  kWoiSa.?£^^J°^       °"  Ana  her  ption  was 

'^XVZrf^L''.^^^  ^r^g'Et%t  ?nThe^ 

tttn^7^£Kr]""^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  concerns  and  circumstances  of  students'  lives,  traditional/non- 
traditional,  what  we  have  to  do  to  invest  in  education— I  have 
heard  that  a  lot  today-and  it  always  gets  back  to  the  deficit.  It 
always  gets  back  to  trade-offs,  at  least  as  the  budget  is  now  struc- 
tured, which  I  personally  think  is  kind  of  an  awful  way  So  the  ar- 
gument is  that  more  money  for  Pell  is  less  monev  tor  Women,  In- 
fants, Children,  or  less  money  for  Head  Start  or  for  housing  or  for 

health  care.  .    .    i  j 

This  comes  up  over  and  over  again  in  budget  negotiations,  and 
then  the  issue  is  that,  well,  maybe  we  should  talk  about  the  L 
word;  we  just  have  to  raise  more  revenue  to  do  what  we  need  to  do. 
And  then  there  are  others  who  say  why  can't  we  make  some  cuts 
in  the  military  budget  or  the  Pentagon  budget.  •  * 

I  guess  what  I'm  interested  in  is  what  would  you  say  in  that 
debate.  In  other  words,  your  claim  becomes  one  of  a  number  ot  dif- 
ferent claims.  I  think  you  have  spelled  out  in  a  pretty  eloquent  way 
what  it  is  like  to  be  a  traditional  student,  middle  income,  and  some 
of  the  pressures.  How  would  you  respond  to  that? 

Ms  Huntley.  If  I  knew  where  we  could  come  up  with  the 
money,  I'd  be  sitting  there,  and  you  would  be  here.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  That's  the  oldest  tactic  in  the  world.  No,  no, 
no  I  do  think  you've  got  something  powerful  to  say  about  it.  I  m 
serious.  You  are  in  that  debate,  and  you  are  hearing  ijeople  say, 
"We  just  don't  have  the  money.  There  is  a  deficit.  It  is  just  one  ot 
many  claims."  I  think  you  feel  pretty  strongly  about  it.  You  fin- 
ished up  your  talk  by  saying-and  I  can't  remember  the  exact 
ending,  but  it  left  this  room  kind  of  quiet.  What  would  you  say 

*^s*  Huntley.  I  think  everyone  here  today  has  said  the  same 
thing.  It  is  a  matter  of  priorities.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  go  out 
and  get  more  money  unless  it  is  through  taxes,  and  I  don  t  advt)- 
cate  raising  them  because  you  never  know  where  the  money  is 
going  to  go.  You  can  say  I'm  going  to  raise  taxes  for  education,  and 

it  will  go  to  the  military.    ,   ,      .  ■      *      *  if .  ^««'f 

But  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  it  as  an  investment.  If  you  don  t 
put  the  money  into  education,  you're  going  to  have  fewer  and 
fewer  educated  citizens.  And  where  are  we  going  to  be  m  years 
when  the  majority  of  our  population  is  not  educated? 
I  can't  tell  you  where  the  money  is- —  ^  ,  ,  ■  *  *  f« 
Senator  Wellstone.  No,  I  didn't  ask  you  for  that.  I  just  meant  to 
argue  the  priority,  just  the  sense  of  how  strongly  you  feel  about 
this 

Ms  Huntley.  You  can  put  all  the  money  you  want  into  domestic 
policy  and  foreign  policy  and  the  military,  bvit  how  much  good  is 
all  that  going  to  be  in  the  long  run  when  you  don  t  have  people 
educated  enough  to  run  the  country,  to  govern,  to  manage  busi- 
nesses, and  to  teach  other  people? 

Senator  Weli^tone.  Or  to  think  on  their  own  two  feet.  I  mean,  1 
think  the  whole  essence  of  democracy  is  you've  got  to  have  citizens, 
men  and  women,  who  can  think  on  their  own  two  feet.  We  always 
argue  it  in  terms  of  the  economy,  but  I  get  worried  when  people 
are  not  able  to  critically  understand  the  decisions  that  are  being 
made  that  crucially  affect  the  quality  or  lack  of  quality  of  their 
lives.  I  really  think  that  that  is  part  of  it,  too.  Any  society  that 
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doesn't  invest  in  education  I  think  runs  the  risk  of  not  being  able 
to  continue  with  this  enterps  ise  of  self-governance. 

Real  quickly  by  way  of  fmishing  up— and  we'll  take  a  brief  break 
before  we  move  to  open  mike— I  think  that  Mr.  Johnson's  proposal, 
the  director  of  financial  services  at  Augsburg,  was  kind  of  interest- 
ing, Keri,  because  he  was  talking  about  trying  to  develop  some 
kind  of  a  fund  and  the  whole  question  of  loan  forgiveness  for  stu- 
dents who  go  into  public  service.  You  kept  trying  to  talk  about  the 
sort  of  Catch-22  all  the  way  up. 

I  have  met  students  both  at  a  lot  of  law  schools  and  at  the  medi- 
cal schools  who  say  the  exact  same  thing;  first  it  is  undergraduate, 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  graduate  and  just  gets  worse,  and  it  severely 
narrows  what  we  can  do.  And  I  always  think  that  it  is  not  for  me 
tK*  judge  what  is  great  for  society  and  what  isn't,  and  I  don't  tell 
people  that  what  they  do  is  unimportant,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a 
shame  when  certain  students  feel  that  they  want  to  be  involved  in 
what  they  define  as  public  service,  and  they  can't  do  it  for  financial 
reasons. 

Before  we  take  a  break,  let  me  quickly  make  some  introduc- 
tions—I  have  been  remiss  in  not  doing  it— and  then  I  want  to 
thank  the  panel. 

Jeff  Griffith  is  deputy  press  secretary,  and  Jeff  came  out  here 
from  DC.  [Applause.] 

I  also  want  to  introduce  Jeff  Blodgett,  who  is  director  of  the  Min- 
nesota office.  [Applause.] 

Marcia  Keller— I'll  tell  you,  sometimes  friendship  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world,  and  I  just  can't  believe  that  Marcia  is 
now  working  with  us.  She  has  an  incredibly  rich  experience  of 
working  in  public  service  and  is  very  interested  in  special  projects, 
in  economic  development.  She  is  going  to  be  working  with  us,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  Marcia  was  introduced.  [Applause.] 

Is  Allison  Cutler  still  here,  or  did  she  leave?  She  left. 

Is  Larry  Dunham  here?  Larry  Dunham  is  outside  and  was  greet- 
ing people  as  they  came  in.  He  was  a  railroad  worker  in  the  past 
and  has  done  a  lot  of  different  things.  As  my  dad  would  say  if  he 
were  alive,  Larry  has  majored  in  "Life"  with  a  capitol  "L.''^  He  is 
just  a  wonderfully  wise  person. 

And  then  finally,  is  Jonathan  Lenke  here? 

[No  response.] 

Anyway,  I  got  a  chance  to  introduce  some  people  who  have  really 
helped  out.  We  will  take  about  an  8-minute  break  and  then  go  to 
open  mike. 

Thank  you  very  much  to  the  panel.  I  really  appreciate  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
[Short  recess.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  We  will  now  move  to  the  open  mike  part  of 
this  formal  hearing.  Again,  our  idea  is  to  start  out  with  panels. 
Some  of  you  have  sat  through  a  good  deal  of  today's  testimony,  and 
I  have  to  say  that  I  see  a  lot  of  different  ways  that  that  testimony 
can  be  directly  translated  into  legislative  initiatives.  So  it  is  really 
important  that  this  be  a  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  that's  what  this 
hearing  is  today.  I  believe  there  are  a  few  other  hearings  being 
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held  around  the  country,  and  this  morning  was  just  absolutely  in- 
credible in  terms  of  some  of  the  testimony.  ^       .     ^  * 

On  the  open  mike,  we  have  a  lot  of  people,  and  we  re  gomg  to  try 
to  get  through  as  many  of  you  as  possible-I  don  t  think  I  put  that 
very  well— "get  through  as  many  of  you  as  possible.  I  am  really 
looking  forward  to  listening  to  what  you  have  to  say. 

If  we  run  out  of  time— and  I  hope  that  you  can  keep  your  re- 
marks fairly  brief— but  if  any  of  you  should  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity today,  please  submit  your  remarks  in  written  testimony,  and 
UD  until  May  10th,  I  can  then  insert  that  as  a  part  of  the  formal 
record.  So  just  in  case  we  don't  get  all  the  way  through,  you  can  do 

I  have  asked  Jeff  Blodgett  to  kind  of  read  names  and  take  people 
in  the  order  of  their  signing  u.  Uooo,.=^ 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Just  a  few  things  to  keep  in  mind,  please,  because 
we  do  have  a  lot  of  people-If  you  could  please  remember  to  keep 
your  remarks  brief.  If  you  could  shoot  for  keeping  your  remarks  to 
2  minutes,  that  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

This  is  a  hearing  on  the  Federal  Higher  Education  Act  and  we 
do  ask  that  you  keep  your  remarks  focused  on  Federal  higher  edu- 
cation issues.  ,      , ,  ...     .  r 

Please  State  your  name,  address,  school  and/or  organizational  at- 
filiation  at  the  beginning  of  your  talk,  for  the  record.  And  if  I  pro- 
nounce your  name  wrong,  I  apologize. 

The  first  person  to  testify  is  Shawn  Towle. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHAWN  TOWLE,  MINNESOTA  STUDENT 

COALITION 

Mr  Towle.  Hello,  Senator.  My  name  is  Shawn  Towle,  and  I  am 
a  senior  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  I  am  chair  of  the  Min- 
nesota Student  Coalition,  which  represents  260,000  students  from 
the  States's  five  higher  educational  systems.  I  am  a  former  commu- 
nity college  student  and  a  veteran  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  my  concerns 
and  those  of  other  students  regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  ^  t  u 

Let  me  start  by  explaining  to  you  some  of  the  things  that  I  have 
learned  in  recent  weeks  from  my  international  business  class,  we 
have  been  discussing  the  concept  of  comparative  advantage.  Com- 
parative advantage  is  the  ability  to  produce  goods  and  services 
more  efficiently  than  others  or,  as  we  say  in  Minnesota,  doing  what 
we  are  good  at.  But  what  is  our  comparative  advantage.'  . 

I  quote  from  my  text.  International  Business:  America  s  best 
change  to  slash  the  trade  deficit  and  recapture  its  comparative  ad- 
vantage in  many  markets  will  not  be  found  in  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  a  weaker  dollar  or  of  lower  labor  and  capital  costs,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  for  policymakers  and  business  people  to  under- 
stand The  ability  to  compete  now  depends  less  on  classical  sources 
of  comparative  advantage  and  more  on  the  ability  to  nurture  and 
protect  ideas.  The  considerations  of  labor  and  capital  intensity  are 
focused  on  the  past.  American  industry  is  brain-intensive,  and  in- 
tellectual  property  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  a  company  or 
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a  Nation  can  possess.  Protecting  the  intellectual  property  is  what 
will  give  America  its  edge  in  the  world  markets." 

Our  vision  must  be  that  of  investment,  as  we  have  heard  today, 
in  all  forms  of  education.  This  is  our  best  national  security.  With 
an  investment  in  our  human  capital,  we  will  be  able  to  survive  our 
current  budget  problems  and  prevent  future  crises  from  occurring. 
No  longer  in  this  "new  world  order"  will  global  power  be  based  on 
military  might,  but  rather,  intellectual  abilities. 

During  our  shift  from  the  technological  age  to  the  information 
age,  those  of  us  who  can  adapt  will  flourish.  The  idea  of  investment 
in  our  country's  future— education—must  remain  '>n  budget  is 
absurd.  If  we  can  find  money  for  Persian  Gulf  conflicts  and  savings 
and  loan  debacles,  we  should  be  able  to  provide  better  funding  for 
our  Nation  s  welfare. 

We  are  now  facing  a  social  crisis  of  staggering  proportions,  and 
to  quote  Gene  Lamar,  the  president  of  the  student  government  as- 
sociation in  New  York  City,  as  you  heard  in  the  testimony  that 
took  place  in  Washington,  "You  can  pay  to  educate  us  now,  c  r  pay 
to  protect  yourselves  later."  Education  is  the  only  means  through 
which  people  are  able  to  break  down  class  boundaries.  If  we  allow 
the  costs  of  education  to  place  people  out  of  reach  of  what  they 
need  to  attain,  then  we  will  have  to  deal  with  their  attempts  at 
survival.  The  results  of  less  investment  in  education  is  more  money 
for  prisons. 

We  must  stop  looking  at  these  programs  as  debits  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  start  looking  at  thtm  as  credits  to  our  national  recov- 
ery. The  Federal  Government  must  understand  that  we  do  not  rec- 
ognize a  loan  as  financial  aid.  Financial  aid  comes  as  grants,  and 
nothing  else.  That  is  equity. 

Since  1980,  the  grant-to-loan  ratio  flip-flopped  from  a  60-40  rela- 
tionship to  a  40-60,  the  trend  being  to  provide  as  many  loans,  i.e., 
debt,  as  possible.  Sure-I  want  to  be  putting  off  buying  my  house 
until  I  am  40. 

The  principal  grant  that  reflects  student  need  is  the  Pell  grant 
Let  us  look  at  the  historv  of  this  program.  Congress  has  consistent- 
ly authorized  a  higher  level  of  funding  than  they  have  provided. 
The  current  level  is  $2,300,  but  the  original  authorization,  adjusted 
for  inflation,  is  $3,700. 

Changes  need  to  be  made  in  this  program  to  assure  that  it  meets 
the  students  real  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  not  doing  as  the 
Bush  proposal  states— cutting  out  1.1  million  people  from  the  pro- 
gram to  achieve  this  parity. 

How  will  this  level  of  funding  be  determined?  Currently,  adjust- 
ment are  made  relative  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This  is  not 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  costs  that  students  face.  The  CPI 
may  be  5  percent,  but  book  costs  leap  at  35  percent.  The  Federal 
Government  should  develop  a  student  CPI. 

The  Bush  administration  has  proposed  changing  the  independent 
student  status  age  to  26  years  of  age.  What  does  Mr.  Bush  expect- 
all  of  us  to  live  at  home  until  then? 

No  longer  is  the  average  student  18-22  years  of  age.  The  average 
age  of  the  student  at  the  university  is  26.9.  This  proves  that  many 
of  today  s  students  are  not  taking  4  years  out  of  their  lives  right 
after  high  school  to  receive  their  degree.  But  this  also  does  not 
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mean  that  we  should  deny  these  people  the  ability  to  finance  their 

education.  , . ,  .  ,     ^  i  i 

Students  receiving  Pell  grants  should  be  supported  until  comple- 
tion of  their  degree.  Pell  grants  should  be  made  available  at  a  niax- 
imum  credit  level,  such  as  200  credit  hours,  or  the  semester  equiva- 
lent. A  student  should  not  be  cut  off  before  completion.  This  type  of 
proposal  may  seem  to  encourage  a  slower  participation  rate,  and 
this  can  be  nullified  by  providing  pro-rated  aid  amounts  based  on 
number  of  credits  taken— more  money  for  15  credits,  say,  than  IZ. 
The  oversight  for  this,  as  with  all  other  financial  aid  programs, 
should  reside  with  the  financial  aid  administrators.  A  local  re- 
sponse to  these  types  of  concern  is  best. 

In  closing,  in  dealing  with  the  loan  programs,  we  can  reiterate 
that  they  are  not  financial  aid.  Why  is  it  that  Exxon  is  able  to 
write  off  the  Valdez  oil  spill  as  a  loss,  and  students  aren  t  able  to 
write  off  the  interest  on  their  student  loans?  How  can  the  Federal 
interest  subsidy  be  deemed  a  good  deal  when  consumer  loans  are 
approaching  equal  value?  To  remedy  this,  the  interest  payments  on 
loans  for  both  State  and  Federal  should  be  tax-deductible. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  should  remove  the  private  lend- 
ing institutions  as  middlemen  from  the  student  loan  program.  [Ap- 
plause.] This  would  free  up  over  $4  million  that  could  be  placed  m 
the  loan  program.  A  loan  coming  directly  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  through  the  academic  institution  will  strengthen  the  re- 
lationship between  lender  and  recipient  and  thereby  prevent  de- 
faults. [Applause.]  ,        ^  ^    .  . 

Senator  Wellstone.  Shawn,  I  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  and 
I  know  you  had  to  race  through  it  to  try  to  meet  that  5-minute 
limit.  That  is  hard  to  do,  and  I'm  sorry  you  had  to  do  it,  but  I 

really  appreciate  it.  ,      ,  ,  j  *      u  * 

I  think  we'll  move  along,  and  when  I  don  t  respond  to  what 
people  are  saying,  it  is  not  because  I  am  not  listening  carefully  or  I 
do  not  think  it  is  important,  but  we  will  just  not  get  through  other- 
wise. So  I'm  just  going  to  listen. 
Mr.  Blodgett.  Beth  Ran'lall. 

STATEMENT  OF  BETH  RANDALL,  STUDENT  LOAN  TASK  FORCE 
Ms.  Randall.  My  name  is  Beth  Randall,  and  I  live  at  700  East 
Cook  Avenue  in  St.  Paul.  I  work  with  low-income  families  who  live 
in  inner-city  housing,  rehabilitated  by  Project  for  Pride  in  Living. 
Today  I  represent  the  Student  Loan  Task  Force. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Wellstone,  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
inequities  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  regarding  the  impact  of 
current  student  loan  policies  on  persons  and  families  with  low  in- 
comes, n  J,-       J.  •  -J 

The  Student  Loan  Task  Force  is  a  group  of  direct  service  provid- 
ers and  concerned  individuals,  including  some  who  have  been  in  de- 
fault, who  meet  regularly  to  address  the  problems  of  the  current 
financial  aid  system,  particularly  defaulted  student  loans.  Our  goal 
is  to  help  avoid  defaults,  assist  individuals  deal  with  the  defaulted 
student  loans,  and  propose  changes  in  a  sick  system  to  eliminate 
default  problems  in  the  future. 
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From  1965  to  1979,  $10.4  billion  in  student  loans  were  borrowed. 
From  1980  to  1985,  onlv  a  five-year  period,  $50.4  billion  in  student 
loans  were  borrowed.  The  cost  of  college,  eliminating  inflation,  has 
risen  by  40  percent  in  the  last  9  years.  At  the  same  time,  family 
income  grew  only  33  percent;  Federal  assistance  for  students  rose  a 
mere  3  percent. 

According  to  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon,  "Not  only  has  student  fi- 
nancial aid  dropped;  it  has  been  twisted." 

We  have  shifted  from  an  emphasis  on  grants  to  loans.  This  actu- 
ally costs  the  Federal  Government  more  money.  We  not  only  subsi- 
dize student  loan  interest,  but  we  pay  for  defaulted  loans.  Of  the 
money  provided  for  student  loans  in  1990,  43  percent  is  not  eoine 
for  loans,  but  to  pay  for  defaults. 

The  1988  Belmont  Task  Force  convened  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postsecondary  Education  found  a  high  correlation  be- 
tween income  level,  employment  status  and  default.  In  its  final 
report,  the  task  force  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "collectively,  these  find- 
ings indicate  that  a  significant  number  of  students  who  default  are 
rnembers  of  ethnic  minority  groups  and  come  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies who  are  unable  to  help  their  students  finance  educational 
costs. 

The  present  evidence  points  to  a  i..  >•  in  the  population  using  the 
GSL,  now  StatTord  loan  program.  As  a  part  of  this  shift,  individuals 
with  very  limited  resources  and  academic  preparation  are  taking 
out  loans,  enrolling  in  an  educational  program,  failing  to  complete 
Uiat  program,  and  subsequently  finding  themselves  unemployed. 
The  Belmont  Task  Force  referred  to  these  borrowers  as  "structural 
defaulters,"  and  in  most  cases  our  defaulted  clients  fit  this  descrip- 
tion. What  does  not  come  across  in  the  description,  however,  is  that 
most  of  these  clients  pursued  education  in  good  faith,  hoping  that 
school  would  result  in  a  career  and  a  better  life.  Circumstances 
derail  their  plans,  and  when  we  see  them,  they  remain  poor,  unem- 
ployed, on  assistance  and  stuck.  Perhaps  the  most  damaging  penal- 
ty IS  the  exclusion  from  student  financial  aid.  Thus  they  find  that 
the  one  door  to  self-sufficiency— education— is  closed  and  locked. 

For  some,  payment  is  a  possibility,  but  most  are  working  low- 
paying  jobs  or  are  on  government  assistance,  and  paying  off  their 
student  loan  amounts  to  a  cruel  joke. 

There  are  two  basic  options  available  for  our  clients:  enroll  in  a 
program  that  may  provide  funding  for  training,  such  as  DRS, 
JTPA  or  Project  Stride;  or,  try  to  negotiate  an  acceptable  payment 
plan.  Many  times,  payments  are  refused  by  unreasonable  collection 
services  and  guaranty  agencies.  The  Department  of  Education  is 
not  getting  their  money  back  because  someone  is  refusing  a  pay- 
ment. 

The  reality  of  maintaining  a  payment  on  a  limited  income  can  be 
painful  due  to  the  accumulated  interest  and  collection  fees  that  can 
easily  double  the  original  loan  amount.  In  one  case,  a  client  now 
owes  over  $12,000  on  loans  originally  totalling  under  $5,000. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  while  the  Department  of  Education 
does  set  most  policies  regarding  student  loans,  guaranty  agencies 
have  more  control  over  their  payment  policies  than  it  might 
appear.  For  instance,  a  guaranty  agency  can  grant  a  forbearance 
on  a  defaulted  loan,  but  in  practice  they  never  do,  regardless  of  the 
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circumstances  of  the  default,  including  persons  with  disabilities  or 
Sns  X  have  bicome  homeless.  Yet  the  guaranty  agencies  still 
^vTtheTmpres^rorthat  they  are  powerless  pawns  at  the  mercy  of 

Wa^arbe^K^^^  Task  Force  reco— 

tW  first  year  of  postsecondary  education,  thus  eliminat  ng 
r^lking  costly  misSkes  and  being\ictimized  by  Profiteers  posing 
as  educators  Our  task  force  would  like  to  see  the  government  take 
bick  ite  regulatory  responsibility  by  monitoring  taxpayers'  invest- 
ment S  higher  educatU.  [Applause.]  If  this  responsibility  is  ac- 
ce;?ed  it  would  defray  cost^  to\e  State.  couX-i»^^^^^ 
ments  who  now  bear  more  than  their  share  of  the  cost  of  training 
and  assistance  programs  for  people  who  have  default  loans. 

In  fact  in  Minnesota,  taxpayers  are  even  subsidizing  a  new  guar- 
anty agency  due  to  the  insolvency  of  the  largest  guarantor  in  the 
NationfHEAF.  And  by  the  way.  the  new  guaranty  agency,  North 

^ It'^s  derthltfhe'student  loan  industry  has  become  a  profit- 
makinVventure  not  for  students,  but  for  grantors,  attorneys  col- 
ESaSes  and  fraudulent  schools.  Instead  of  the  old  pictures 
of  dentiste  dTtors  and  lawyers  of  the  I970's  defaulting  on  student 
?lns  and  driving  Mercedes,  we  now  have  middle-income  faniilies 
l~dve  lulle'if  any  aid,'  or  go  tho-a"  do  - 

lars  into  debt  to  try  to  get  out  and  into  a  better  1  fe..vye    je  ere 
ted  a  oermanent  debtors'  prison  for  low-income  individuals  while 
tfe  gov^nment  continues  to  subsidize  what  some  believe  to  be  an- 
other S  and  L  crisis. 
Ie»i^^^^^^^^^^^  want  to  say  two  Q^ck  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Lause  thkt  fs  just  no^  appropriate.  Second.  I  want  to  tell  you  two 
Ss  Beth  First.  I  was  thinking  to  myself  as  I  was  listening  to 
you  fhaf  your  perspective  Roberta  and  David  have  sat  in  on 
?he  commTt?ee'hearings-we  don't  hear  that  Perspective  at  our 
committee  hearings,  and  I'm  really  so  pleased  that  this  is  part  ot 
the  formal  record. 

Ms  Randall.  We  are  here.  Thank  you.  .  *u  *  i 

Senator  Weli^tone.  The  second  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  is  that  I 
love  people  who  talk  with  their  hands,  and  I  was  watching  your 
left  hand  go  out  as  you  were  speaking. 

Ms.  Randall.  I'm  a  speech  major. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  thank  both  you  and  Shawn. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Is  Steve  Watson  here? 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Duke  Hamilton. 

STATEMENT  OF  DUKE  HAMILTON,  PRESIDENT,  TWIN  CITIES 

OPPORTUNITY  INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTERS 
Mr  Hamilton.  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Duke  Hamilton.  I  am  the 
president  of  Twin  Cities  OIC  in  Minneapolis. 
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mL^I^I    ^  /      colleagues  and  educators  around  the  State  of 
^""^  '  r¥r®  iH        Senator  Wellstone,  also  are 
fZf^U'^^^r^^  ^^^^  default  list.  We  are  a  nonprom 

^SMA^lt        ^'^r-  r  "u^  25  years  old.  We  have  tralnS  20%0 
fol'enr^^^^^^^^^  «  «tuden? 

.  an  accredited  institution  by  North  Central,  and  all  of  our 

instructors  are  certified  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Rluca- 

^f*^®  provided  this  training  to  individuals  free^f^harge  be- 
Snteri  of  J"'  P^'^^P^y  n  the  Opportunities  IndustrialiStio^ 
Centers  of  America  to  provide  training  to  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals  who  have  failed  in  their  lives  at  5ne  time  or  anXr  either 

S  ms"TKl'r^S"'J*^r^^  '^'"'^^^  andXr  kiSds  of 

social  Ills.  These  individuals  are  sometimes  tossed  away  bv  societv 
and  not  allowed  a  second  chance.  ^  ^  society 

In  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  around  the  coun- 
try, we  ,  have  adopted  a  tuition-free  policy  for  individuals  toX 

Ssif  ^^en  a?e^'"^^'''"^  ^""^^  ^"^"""^  "^"^^ 

f«ipTth"jmSV^^'  P«"^s  that  minorities 

face  with  regard  to  educational  opportunities.  My  financial  aid  offi- 
cer was  here  this  morning,  but  I  felt  compelled  to  come  this  after- 
noon and  try  to  speak  to  you  about  my  cSncern  about  the  defauU 

19511 6* 


«uth^rr,iH         ^""V^^  We  were  accredited  and 

m^HHrt  iS^q^"  administrator  of  Pell  grants  in  1982.  By  the 
I^kTSJw  "^f  detected  that  studente  were  enrolling  ih  our 

school  to  acquire  student  loans.  We  in  turn  notified  the  reffulatorv 
^f^ilt  U  S.  Department  of  Education  thaXe  sus- 

pected that  many  individuals  were  enrolling  simply  to  obtein  stu- 

^oSV«SSot^3? J?"^-^  r  ^  ^^"^Pleting  our  programs  They  old  ^s 
you  cannot  discriminate  you  cannot  use  discretion  in  your  jude- 

iW  J?uK"iL'nc'*^"*-^T''  ^^^""^^  compelling  us  to  continie  to 
issue  student  loans  against  our  best  judgment.  That  is  why  our  in- 
stitution had  so  manv  loan  applications  in  the  pipeline  that  we  vol- 
^P^t'i?^?.^'*^  after  9  months  of  trying  to  convince  the  D^paS- 
ment  of  Education  that  there  were  unscrupulous  individuals  apply- 
"^ij'lu^f**®"*  loans-that  we  felt  were  unscrupulous.  But  thev  in- 
sisted that  we  continue  to  issue  these  student  loSns  ^ 

iJn!  ^^1  K  ^'"j^.J^!  ^^""^  *o  continue  to  issue  these  student 
loans,  we  had  found  that  many  people  were  applying  for  student 
loans,  and  2  days  later  were  out  of  school;  we  never  saw  them 
again.  So  we  voluntarily  withdrew  as  a  school  i^uing  student  £ 
because  we  felt  that  we  were  reaching  the  saturation  point  whtch 
at  that  time  was  20  percent.  By  the  time  we  cut  off  our  student 
ienUe^ef.  ^"'^  "^"^^"^  above  the  20  ,S 

There  were  so  many  loans  in  that  pipeline  that  we  wound  ud 
with  about  a  50  r;rcent  default  rate  in  ou7  school.  It  is  nrsurprS? 

f^m^l^'^Jil^^^^^  Tij^       Pf^i^«»*  °f  the  student  co7n"il 

from  the  un  versity,  and  Shawn  and  Beth  have  just  articulated  to 
you,  that  minorities  suffer  the  greatest  harm  from  S  denied 
educational  opportunity  through  Pell  grants. 
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I  wanted  to  explain  that  to  you,  Senator,  and  put  on  the  record 
the  reason  for  TCOIC's  high  default  rate.  It  was  not  at  our  own 
making,  but  we  were  compelled  to  continue  to  issue  these  loans. 

My  principal  reason  for  coming  today  to  articulate  to  you  person- 
ally and  on  the  record  is  my  concern  that  our  institution  and  mi- 
nority students  are  being  denied  Pell  grants.  I  think  that  if  a  stu- 
dent has  a  defaulted  loan,  sure,  cut  off  the  availability  to  further 
loans,  but  don't  cut  off  the  opportunity  for  education  through  Fell 
grants.  [Applause.]  To  deny  a  student  continued  support  for  educa- 
tion is  like  saying  okay,  go  to  the  street,  peddle  crack,  break  into 
someone's  car  in  a  parking  lot.  These  individuals  who  have  finally 
made  up  their  minds— and  I  think  Shawn  made  a  very  good  point 
that  the  mean  age  today  is  24—1  think  that  that  age  group  shows 
you  that  it  is  not  the  18  year-old  who  just  comes  out  of  high  school 
who  is  being  deprived,  but  it  is  that  individual  who  has  not  «hosen 
to  go  directly  into  college  but  has  chosen  to  do  other  things.  And 
many  of  those  individuals  have,  because  of  no  circumstances  of 
their  own  making,  been  victims  of  some  kind  of  social  ill. 

So  that  was  the  main  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  to  you,  that 
despite  some  individuals  being  compelled  to  take  these  student 
loans  for  economic  reasons  and  then  having  to  drop  out  of  school, 
and  then  deciding  to  come  back  to  seek  an  education  when  they 
have  finally  made  up  their  minds  to  go  ahead  and  be  self-sufficient, 
are  denied  the  Pell  grants  at  that  time. 

So  I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  and  I  commend  you  for  these 
hearings.  [Applause.]  „     .,  •       ^   <•  *u 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  part  of  the 
record.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  statement. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Noreen  Buhmann. 

STATEMENT  OF  NOREEN  BUHMANN,  STUDENT,  MINNEAPOLIS 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Ms.  Buhmann.  I  don't  have  any  statistics  or  anything;  I'm  just 
here  to  tell  you  what  it's  all  about  from  my  point  of  view      .  . 

I  am  a  single  parent,  28  years  old— the  same  as  probably  halt  ot 
the  students  here  who  are  women,  anyway.  My  concern  is  for  my 
education,  of  course,  but  I  will  get  through  school.  I  have  good 
grades.  I'll  get  the  scholarships  and  do  what  I  need  to  do.  My  con- 
cern is  for  my  daughter.  By  the  time  she  is  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  she  may  not  be  able  to.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  a  right;  it 

should  just  be. 
That's  really  all  I  have  to  say.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  think  that  by  bringing  your  daughter  here 
today,  you  are  making  the  point  that  on  present  course  it  is  just 
going  to  become  so  expensive  that  even  if  you  do  well  in  school, 
which  you  obviously  are  doing  extremely  well,  and  end  up  doing 
okay  in  terms  of  a  decent  job,  you  still  don't  know  whether  you  will 
be  able  to  support  your  own  daughter.  And  I  think  that  is  right  on 
the  mark— whether  you  are  nervous  or  not,  you  said  exactly  what 
needed  to  be  said. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  David  Ishan^ 
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STATEMENT  OP  DAVID  ISHAM,  FINANCIAL  AID  COUNSELOR. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  ISHAM.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  David  Isham,  and  I  live 
m  South  Mmneapolis. 

This  is  my  first  time  participating  in  one  of  these  things,  and  I'm 
kind  of  nervous,  so  be  gentle  with  me. 

Senator  Wellstone.  If  you'll  be  gentle  with  me.  You're  bigger 
than  I  am,  so  I'll  certainly  be  gentle  with  you.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Isham.  Fair  enough. 

As  I  was  sitting  here  this  morning,  listening  to  all  the  testimony 
and  what  is  transpiring  and  what  this  is  all  about,  my  background 
has  a  commonality  with  everyone  who  has  spoken  here  today.  I  am 
a  product  of  financial  aid.  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. I  am  now  reciprocating  because  I  am  a  financial  aid  coun- 
selor at  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  well. 

I  am  at  the  grassroots  level,  if  you  will.  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  these  students  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  They  express  con- 
cerns to  me  that  sometimes  I  just  don't  have  answers  for.  They 
have  great  concerns.  Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  the  students  that  I 
have  talked  to  could  not  be  here  today,  so  I  guess  the  obligation 
does  fall  on  my  shoulders  and  the  responsibility  therefor. 

They  are  at  school,  doing  what  students  are  supposed  to  be  doing. 
They  are  school,  taking  care  of  their  studies.  Their  concerns  are 
justifiable.  Will  there  be  financial  aid  for  them  to  continue  their 
education?  If  there  is  financial  aid,  what  type  of  financial  aid?  I 
deal  with  many  different  types  of  financial  aid— grants,  scholar- 
ships, loans,  work-study. 

I  have  been  in  financial  aid  for  5  years,  and  I  see  a  lot  of  these 
scholarships  and  grants.  This  year,  we  even  ran  into  problems  with 
work-study  for  the  first  time  because  we  see  more  and  more  stu- 
dents who  are  willing  to  make  the  trade-off  to  keep  their  indebted- 
ness down.  So  we  over-awarded  on  our  work-study,  and  we're  run- 
ning into  some  problems  with  our  work-study  this  year,  but  I  think 
that  is  an  indication  of  what  the  n  the  scene  who  work  with  it 
more  chance  to  figure  out  what  the  best  way  might  be  in  Rhode 
Island,  which  might  be  different  than  it  is  in  Tennessee  or 
Mississippi.  #I21So  it  is  more  a  matter  of  giving  more  flexibility  in 
three  programs  that  have  a  very  good  purpose,  and  we  think  it  will 
make  them  work  better,  not  worse.  #121  Senator  Pell.  But  some  of 
these  programs  really  are  pretty  successful.  Will  you  be  examining 
them  with  to-day  bills,  not  frivolous  things  such  as  VISA  cards  and 
Master  cards.  These  are  bills  just  to  survive  so  they  can  concen- 
trate on  their  studies.  If  they  can't  concentrate  on  their  studies, 
they  are  going  to  do  poorly.  If  they  do  poorly  in  school,  they  are 
gomg  to  be  cut  off  from  financial  aid.  So  as  everything  else  here,  it 
is  like  a  Catch-22. 

So  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  a  lot  of  people  out  there.  They  depend  on  it.  The  people 
that  I  deal  with  on  a  day-to-day  basis  are  very  concerned  about  it. 
Their  wants  and  their  desires  are  genuine.  They  want  to  get  their 
degree.  They  want  to  be  productive  members  of  this  society,  but 
they  need  the  assistance  and  the  help. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  Senator.  [Applause.] 
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Senator  Wellstone.  That  was  a  powerful  statement.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Charles  Cantale  from  Mankato. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  CANTALE,  DIRECTOR,  UPWARD  BOUND 
PROGRAM,  MANKATO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Cantale.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  before  you 
today,  Senator,  to  talk  about  the  relevance  of  the  TRIO  programs 
and  Upward  Bound  in  general. 

My  name  is  Chuck  Cantale.  I  am  an  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  the  director  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  at  Mankato 
State  University  in  Mankato,  MN. 

I  come  from  a  low-income  family  in  Cleveland,  OH  and  was  the 
youngest  of  six  kids.  There  was  not  a  lot  of  emphasis  placed  on 
postsecondary  education.  In  fact,  of  all  my  siblings,  I  was  the  only 
one  to  go  on  to  postsecondary  education. 

It  was  only  through  sheer  determination  that  I  even  went  on  to 
college,  since  I  was  advised  not  to  go  on,  that  I  was  not  college  ma- 
terial, and  I  was  too  old  to  get  a  good  vocational  job. 

Having  no  role  models  except  for  some  of  my  teachers,  I  did  just 
that.  I  went  on  to  be  trained  as  a  chef  and  did  not  go  on  to  postsec- 
ondary education.  Then,  after  realizing  that  I  was  able  to  make  it, 
I  went  on  and  received  my  degree.  Becoming  a  chef  was  not  my 
goal,  so  I  went  on.  I  wanted  to  teach  in  the  inner  city,  to  provide 
guidance  to  students  who  were  in  similar  situations  to  where  I  was 
during  my  formative  years.  Because  of  my  background  and  the  re- 
alization that  I  may  have  missed  out  on  a  formal  education,  I  am 
driven  as  an  Upward  Bound  director. 

Upward  Bound  seeks  students  from  low-income  and  academically 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  and  students  whose  parents  do  not 
have  a  college  education  and  provides  the  needed  educational, 
social  and  cultural  activities  needed  to  achieve  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. The  students  we  work  with  are  not  often  polished  or  refined 
when  it  comes  to  education.  The  Upward  Bound  prograni  works 
with  these  students  to  give  them  a  sense  of  purpose,  direction  and 
value  of  education. 

The  students  we  work  with  are  sometimes  seen  as  failures  by 
their  schools,  their  communities,  and  even  their  parents.  Some- 
times the  students  see  themselves  as  failures  also.  They  lack  moti- 
vation and  self  worth.  Therefore  they  never  see  a  reason  to  excel  or 
make  themselves  better.  Thus  they  resign  themselves  to  a  loser 
mentality. 

On  the  inner  city  streets  as  well  as  in  rural  America,  it  is  pretty 
much  understood  that  one  will  not  advance  himself  well  or  find 
upward  mobility  without  a  college  education.  Quite  possibly  the 
best  solution  to  overcome  failure  is  a  good  education,  although  the 
adverse  effects  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  poor  social  conditions 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Faulty  educational  processes  may  be  the 
main  cause  for  many  young  people's  failure  in  school.  Unless  we 
begin  to  provide  learning  situations  in  which  young  people, 
through  reasonable  applications  of  their  capabilities,  can  succeed, 
it  is  logical  to  infer  that  we  will  do  little  to  solve  the  majority  of 
problems  of  our  country. 
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It  has  been  shown  for  the  most  disadvantaged  child  that  im- 
provements in  school  quality  will  make  the  most  difference  in 
achievement.  Where  children  come  from  homes  in  which  failure  is 
a  part  of  daily  life,  poor  education  leads  to  no  motivation.  Without 
motivation,  or  just  enough  to  fight  an  irrelevant  education,  these 
young  people  fall  into  a  lockstep  failure  for  life.  A  person  will  not 
succeed  in  general  until  he  or  she  in  some  way  first  experiences 
success  in  one  important  aspect  of  his  or  her  life.  The  Upward 
Bound  program  seeks  to  become  that  first  step,  an  intervention 
program  to  provide  young  people  who  possess  academic  potential 
with  an  opportunity  for  meaningful  experiences. 

TRIO  programs  serve  students  from  rural,  isolated  areas  in  Min- 
nesota, Wyoming,  North  Dakota  and  many  other  States  that  have 
rural  isolation.  They  serve  students  from  inner  city  slums  and 
ghettos,  from  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  or  wherever  there  is 
a  ghetto  or  a  slum. 

It  is  important  that  you  understand  that  these  educational  pro- 
grams are  covered  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  are  not  a 
liability  to  our  country's  budget.  They  are  investments  in  the 
future.  You  might  ask  what  is  the  payoff  for  these  programs.  Sena- 
tor, let  me  assure  you  that  the  payoff  is  an  educated  youth  who 
will  be  productive  and  potential  taxpayers  for  our  country;  the 
youth  who  will  make  the  decisions  in  our  future,  for  our  future. 

Our  choice  is  to  pay  now  and  educate  these  young  people  so  that 
they  make  wise  and  knowledgeable  choices  in  the  future,  or  we  can 
procrastinate  and  leave  our  mture  in  the  hands  of  others  and  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  welfare  rolls  with  these  young  people  who 
lack  determination  and  motivation  for  success. 

I  will  be  submitting  to  you  several  student  statements  which  ex- 
press their  feelings  on  the  Upward  Bound  program.  I  am  sure  you 
will  see  their  sensibility  and  their  sincerity  in  their  writing. 

However,  Senator,  it  has  been  said  that  upon  the  sands  of  pro- 
crastination lie  the  bones  of  countless  thousands  who,  upon  the 
brink  of  victory,  stopped  to  vest,  and  in  resting  died.  Therefore, 
Senator,  I  am  asking  you  not  to  procrastinate  when  it  comes  to  de- 
termining the  future  of  our  youth.  It  is  up  to  you  to  continue  to 
provide  educational  programs  such  as  TRIO  so  that  disadvantaged 
vouth  of  America  have  the  opportunity  to  become  truly  upward 
bound. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Chuck,  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  coming  up 
from  Mankato.  Your  testimony  is  important  to  me.  You  speak  with 
a  sense  of  urgency;  I  think  you  used  the  word  "driven.  I'm  sure 
you  are  driven,  and  it  is  really  inspiring  to  see  somebody  as  com- 
mitted to  their  work  as  you  are. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cantale.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Susan  Taft. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUSAN  TAFT,  STUDENT,  ST.  PAUL,  MN 

Ms.  Taft.  I  am  Susan  Taft  from  St.  Paul.  Vd  like  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Wellstone  for  his  victory.  It  is  nice  to  have  a  Senator  you  can 
feel  good  about. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  I  was  waiting  for  somebody  to  say  that.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Ms.  Taft.  I  have  one  statement  which  was  just  mentioned,  so  I 
won't  make  a  big  deal  about  it,  but  I  think  we  can  all  assume  that 
most  people  who  struggle  for  financial  aid  and  to  get  through  col- 
lege have  a  career  in  mind,  and  Til  bet  we  could  do  statistics  on 
the  tax  dollars  that  come  in  after  these  people  graduate,  the  finan- 
cial aid  costs  and  things  like  that.  I  think  we  all  want  to  make 
money  after  we  get  out  of  school  and  pay  taxes. 

My  story  is  duplicated  probably  by  the  millions.  I  did  have  a  col- 
lege education  back  about  20  years  ago,  but  in  1988  I  fell  on  my 
head,  and  when  I  healed  up,  I  had  lost  half  of  my  hearing  and  de- 
veloped a  very  serious  case  of  tinnitus,  which  is  head  noise,  and  a 
real  sensitivity  to  sound  in  general,  so  that  everything  I  had  ever 
done  was  almost  impossible  for  me.  I  developed  a  real  bad  case  of 
wanting  to  stay  home. 

I  was  in  Louisiana  at  the  time,  and  Louisiana  has  very  dismal 
social  services,  I  think.  I  came  back  up  here,  where  I  am  from,  and 
I  contacted  DRS,  who  was  kind  of  running  out  of  nioney  at  the 
moment;  they  had  supply  money  for  me,  but  no  tuition.  So  I  am 
going  Pell  grant,  and  at  the  moment  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
even  maintain  that  6-credit  minimum  that  Pell  grant  requires  for 
you  to  stay  in  school,  although  I  am  doing  that. 

I  guess  the  whole  reason  Fm  saying  this  is  that  the  circum- 
stances that  brought  me  to  school  to  find  a  career  I  could  live 
with— a  nice,  quiet  job,  sitting  at  a  computer,  perhaps— could 
happen  to  anybody.  It  could  happen  to  anybody  at  any  time.  So  I 
really  have  no  choice.  There  is  nothing  I  can  do.  It  took  me  a  year 
to  get  doctors  and  surgery  and  this  and  that,  to  get  my  status  with 
Ramsey  County  to  where  I  do  not  have  to  work  and  go  to  school  at 
the  same  time. 

As  of  August  1st,  there  is  a  new  law  in  at  least  Ramsey  County 
that  says  I  am  on  general  assistance.  It  says— unless  you  have  a 
doctor's  okay— you  must  look  for  work  eight  hours  per  day  plus  go 
to  school  at  the  same  time.  I  got  that  waiver,  but  nonetheless  Pell 
grant  right  now  is  it. 

I  think  I  said  this  morning  that  my  whole  future  hangs  on  finan- 
cial aid— of  course,  that's  not  true,  but  in  my  mind  what  I  want 
and  need  revolves  around  financial  aid.  There  just  isn't  anything 
else  that  I  know  of. 

So  thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Susan.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Joe  Travascio. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE  TRAVASCIO,  STUDENT 

Mr.  Travascio.  Well,  Paul,  I  tell  you,  I  came  back  to  school  at 
the  age  of  70.  Tm  going  on  my  third  year  at  school.  I'll  be  a  junior, 
and  I  will  be  73  years  old.  [Applause.]  Thank  you. 

Paul,  I  spent  10  years  of  my  life  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States;  six  of  those  years,  I  spent  in  the  military.  I 
abominate  the  military  because  there  is  so  much  money  being 
spent  foolishly  on  what  is  technologically  obsolete  within  6  months, 
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and  the  people  who  are  suffering  are  these  young  people  right 
here,  in  education. 

I  have  heard  all  my  life  about  education.  But  what  do  we  mean 
by  education?  Do  we  mean  some  subjects  that  are  completely  obso- 
lete, or  subjects  that  should  be  relevant  to  earning  a  living,  a 
decent  living,  so  we  can  have  homes  and  families  without  any  kind 
of  malfeasance  or  malnutrition  in  families. 

I  have  experienced  this  in  my  life.  I  grew  up  in  the  1920's  and 
the  1930's,  and  I  saw  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  destitution— more  so  in  that 
era  than  there  is  today— and  it  is  getting  to  be  that  way  now,  it 
seems  to  me. 

I  strongly  feel.  Senator,  that  our  seniors  in  this  country  today 
remain  untapped;  they  understand  what  vocational  training  and 
guidance  is.  We  are  being  completely  ignored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  lot  of  us  are  veterans.  Senator— I  am  one  of  them— and 
we  are  not  even  recognized  by  the  government.  And  here,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a  World  War  II  veteran,  just  as  I 
am.  So  I  get  pretty  damn  angry  when  we,  the  people— that's  what 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says,  ''We,  the  people"— when 
we  begin  to  educate  people,  especially  the  youngsters,  we  must 
begin  to  tell  them  this  country  belongs  to  the  people,  and  we,  the 
people^  should  vote  for  people  who  represent  us  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  local  legislatures,  with  the  emphasis  on  human  rights,  not 
property  rights,  educating  people  so  they  will  not  be  against  each 
other,  or  segregated,  as  ^  have  seen  in  my  whole  life. 

These  are  things.  Senator,  that  I  am  very,  very  cognizant  of,  and 
I  have  tried  to  do  this  here,  to  fight  against  all  forms  of  inequities 
in  our  society. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Joe.  Knowing  you  and  knowing 
how  you  have  devoted  your  life  to  what  you  believe  in,  I  was  think- 
ing, ''He's  not  going  to  do  it  in  5  minutes,"  and  I  was  really  wor- 
ried. But  you  did,  and  thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Ben  Dworsky. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  DWORSKY,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MN 

Mr.  Dworsky.  When  I  woke  up  from  my  coma  in  1987,  I  couldn't 
read,  I  couldn't  write.  Before  I  hit  the  ground,  I  had  been  a  teach- 
er, and  a  teacher-turned-businessman.  Without  family  help,  I 
would  have  ended  up  on  th  -^reet.  With  the  help  of  Sister  Kenney 
and  with  MCC,  I  am  worki.  my  way  back  steadily  and  starting  to 
feel  pretty  good. 

I  am  not  eligible  for  any  more  money.  I  used  all  my  money  while 
I  was  going  to  school,  and  in  fact  I  iust  finally  paid  off  my  last  stu- 
dent loan  that  certified  my  master  s.  So  even  though  I  am  on  this 
side  of  a  head  injury,  I  just  got  my  master's  degree  6  months  ago. 

As  we  were  discussing  the  real  needs  of  people  in  the  country, 
the  thing  that  occurred  to  me  is  that  the  problem  is  not  so  much 
where  the  money  comes  from  and  who  the  money  goes  to;  the  real 
problem  is  that  we  are  developing  a  totally  illiterate  population, 
and  something  on  a  global  scale,  a  larger  scale,  needs  to  be  done. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  look  for  or  develop  a  test  for 
everybody,  regardless  if  they  are  15  years  old  of  70  years  old,  a 
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basic  skills  information  test  that  will  be  available  for  everyone,  and 
based  on  the  level  of  that  test,  training  and  education  and  learning 
be  made  available  to  them  on  a  modularized  basis.  You  can  go 
right  through  segments  of  math,  segments  of  language,  segments  of 
just  about  anything  and  develop  it,  and  then  you  can  go  on  and 
have  those  modules  displayed  in  a  resume  or  just  use  them  in  your 

own  life.  , 
One  of  the  things  that  I  worked  hardest  on  in  my  own  personal 
development  was  trying  to  go  through  and  relearn  math.  I  was  a 
math/science  meyor,  and  I  had  to  go  through  and  relearn  my  times 
tables.  When  I  went  in  to  be  tested  to  see  where  I  stood  at  DRS,  I 
went  through  my  same  old  thing  that  I  taught  my  high  school  stu- 
dents—what  are  the  times  table  rules.  I  was  singing  songs.  Two 
times  two  equals  four,"  and  so  on;  I  used  those  myself  at  45  years 

old.  ,  ,    ,  J 

So  the  reason  I  am  here  first  is  to  support  you— I  had  a  good 
time  voting  for  you,  and  I  had  some  fun  working  at  your  office  over 
in  St.  Paul— and  I  think  that  something  like  a  national  test  for  all 
adults  would  be  something  that  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
country,  because  the  Japanese  aren't  going  to  beat  us,  the  Germans 
aren't  going  to  beat  us,  the  Russians  aren't  going  to  beit  us.  We 
are  so  busy  beating  ourselves  up  that  nobody  really  has  to. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Ben. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Holly  Williams. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOLLY  WILLIAMS,  STRIDE  SUPPORT  SERVICES, 

ST.  PAUL,  MN 

Ms.  Williams.  Hi.  My  name  is  Holly  Williams.  I  reside  at  1367 
Palace  Avenue  in  St.  Paul. 

I  work  for  Stride  Support  Services  m  Ramsey  County,  which 
works  in  conjunction  with  Project  Stride,  the  AFDC  welfare  reform 
program  for  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Federally,  this  is  known  as  the 
Jobs  Program. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  just  a  little  piece  of  what  I  do. 
About  three  or  four  times  a  week,  I  provide  what  is  called  the 
Stride  orientation  for  everybody  coming  onto  AFDC  in  Ramsey 
County.  By  law,  everybody  who  comes  on  to  AFDC  at  intake  is 
scheduled  for  an  appointment  to  come  and  hear  me  talk  about  the 
Stride  program,  tell  them  what  it  is  all  about. 

About  half  of  the  people  who  come  to  see  me  are  eligible  for  the 
Stride  program.  The  other  half  are  not;  they  have  to  hear  it 
anyway.  The  reason  they  have  to  come  to  hear  the  Stride  orienta- 
tion is  to  hear  the  State  mandate.  The  mandate  is  that  AFDC  is  to 
be  seen  as  a  temporary  option,  not  as  a  way  of  life. 

Project  Stride,  with  Federal  funds  and  State  funds,  was  put  to- 
gether to  help  people  pay  for  child  care,  pay  for  tuition,  pay  for 
transportation,  books,  fees,  and  tuition.  All  of  that  money  has  dried 
up.  there  is  no  money  to  take  any  new  people.  Still,  in  45-degree- 
below-zero  weather,  people  have  to  drag  their  kids  to  St.  Paul  TC 
and  hear  me  say  AFDC  is  to  be  seen  as  a  temporary  option,  not  as 
a  way  of  life. 
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When  people  start  to  think  about  what  that  means—and  what 
we  talk  aoout  is  education,  we  talk  about  training— and  something 
happens  inside  of  people,  and  they  think,  "Oh,  yes,  right.  I  didn't 
get  on  AFDC  to  stay  on  it  for  my  whole  life.  That's  right.  I  just  did 
it  as  a  temporary  option  to  get  me  out  of  this  crisis.  I  can  go  to 
school.  I  can  get  training.  I  can  get  skills." 

So  of  the  people  who  were  eligible  for  Stride  in  1989,  79  percent 
of  the  people  signed  up  on  the  way  out  of  orientation  and  said  yes, 
I  want  to  do  this.  That  is  of  course  the  vei  v  reason  why  there  is  no 
funding  now,  because  it  was  an  overwhelming  number  of  people 
who  needed  child  care;  you  can  imagine  the  numbers. 

What  happens  when  people  get  excited,  and  they  leave  the  room, 
and  they  say,  "Yes,  education,  that's  what  I  want.  Oh,  you  don't 
have  any  money  for  me?"— what  I  have  seen  happen  over  and  over 
again  is  people  taking  out  student  loans  to  fulfill  that  dream.  And 
like  I  said,  everyone  by  law  has  to  hear  that  piece  of  information 
who  comes  in.  So  they  are  going  to  catch  the  bug;  it  is  going  to 
happen.  So  many  take  out  student  loans  to  cover  child  care,  and 
many  because  they  don't  have  the  guidance  of  a  professional  career 
counselor  are  kind  of  making  snap  decisions— ^Oh,  okay.  Til  try 
this  school;  it  looks  good."  They  don't  know  all  the  right  questions 
to  ask  about  which  school,  what  placement  rate  means  when  a 
school  says  90  percent  placement  rate,  they  don't  know  that  a  job 
at  Burger  King  if  you  have  a  legal  secretary  degree  is  a  placement. 

So  they  either  do  not  complete  their  program,  or  they  complete 
their  program;  many  end  up  unemployed  with  student  loan  debt, 
defaults  on  student  loans,  and  then  are  never  able  to  get  back  into 
an  education  program. 

I  just  wanted  to  share  with  you  a  little  piece  of  what  I  see  every 
day,  11,000  people  a  year  who  come  in  and  hear  that  message. 

Senator  Weli^tone.  Thank  you.  Before  you  leave.  Holly,  I  was 
thinking  as  you  were  talking  about  a  couple  of  different  issues.  One 
of  them  is  that  I  do  think  that  so  often  there  are  so  many  stereo- 
types about  AFDC  and  about  welfare  mothers,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  buy  time  on  national  networks  to  represent  themselves.  I 
thought  the  example  you  gave  of  the  Stride  program  was  very  im- 
portant to  take  note  of,  which  is  that  when  given  an  opportunity, 
what  you  had  was  mothers  flooding  your  office,  coming  over  and 
saying,  "Yes." 

Then  I  think  your  second  point  was  how  sad  and  almost  cruel  it 
becomes  when  we  begin  to  build  up  people's  hopes  and  then  we 
can*t  even  provide  them  with  the  resources  to  move  forward. 

Then  the  final  point,  which  we  haven't  talked  about  at  all  to  day, 
that  doesn't  iust  apply  to  welfare  mothers  or  the  program  you  are 
involved  with,  AFDC  mothers,  is  that  somewhere  in  this  discus- 
sion—it may  come  up  in  open  mike;  I  don't  think  we've  really 
talked  about  it  directly  today  with  the  panels— I  don't  think  there 
has  been  much  of  a  focus  in  the  country  on  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
a  recession.  I  somehow  feel  like  it  just  has  not  really  been  dis- 
cussed the  way  it  needs  to  be  discussed,  and  it  has  a  tremendous 
bearing  on  what  happens  to  students  upon  graduation,  be  they  tra- 
ditional or  nontraditional,  and  what  the  job  opportunity  structure 
looks  like.  Right  now,  it  is  a  very  restricted  job  opportunity  struc- 
ture which  creates  all  sorts  of  additional  pressures  above  and 
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beyond  the  ones  we've  talked  about  today.  I  think  somehow  that 
needs  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  somewhere  along  the  line. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  WiLUAMS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Denise  Puratos. 

STATEMENT  OF  DENISE  PURATOS,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MINNESOTA 

Ms.  Puratos.  Hi.  I'm  Denise  Puratos.  I  am  a  Chippewa  Indian, 
and  a  student  at  the  University  of  Minnesota-Twin  Cities.  I  am  also 
a  nontraditional  student.  I  am  the  mother  of  a  7  year-old  and  a  2 

year-old.  *    i.  n 

I  am  majoring  in  three  areas  of  concentration:  Architecture,  Rus- 
sian, and  studio  arts.  I  am  excelling  at  the  U.  I  am  in  the  honors 
program,  and  I  have  made  the  dean's  list.  But  in  spite  of  my  aca- 
demic successes,  I  was  about  to  quit  before  fall  quarter.  The  reason 
why  was  because  of  our  financial  situation. 

I  went  through  a  hard  week  of  despair  because  I  have  been  doing 
so  well— I  have  tested  out  of  all  the  English  courses;  I  have  been 
taking  graduate-level  English  courses,  and  it  has  been  a  major 
source  of  satisfaction  in  my  life,  the  academic  enrichment  to  my 

life.  .  .  ,     n  . 

The  only  thing  that  kept  me  from  not  quitting  was  that  2  days 
after  I  had  started  to  deliberate,  I  got  a  call  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  housing  office  that  I  had  been  on  this  waiting  list, 
which  is  usually  a  year  and  a  half  long,  to  get  student  housing.  It 
was  because  of  having  that  opportunity  that  we  are  able  to  survive 
as  a  family  and  myself  as  a  student. 

Also,  day  care  is  top  priority,  I  think.  Last  year  I  was  on  a  wait- 
ing list  for  nonAFDC  help  for  day  care,  and  I  have  it  now.  But  last 
year  my  husband  quit  his  job,  where  we  did  have  health  care  for 
our  daughters,  and  he  took  a  graveyard  shift  job,  without  health 
care  for  our  daughters.  He  worked  nights  and  took  care  of  our 
daughters  during  the  day.  It  put  such  a  strain  on  our  family,  and 
also  a  feeling  of  guilt  on  me  so  that  I  felt  I  had  to  do  the  best  I 
could  in  school.  . 

I  have  been  taking  17  and  20  credits  a  quarter  just  because  ot 
this  guilt,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  to  make  strides  and  be  worthy  of 
the  money  tb»t  I  have  been  receiving. 

As  a  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indian,  I  am  entitled  to  funding  from 
them,  and  I  am  so  lucky  to  have  that.  I  feel  for  students  who  have 
had  to  take  out  loans  and  do  not  have  a  resource  such  as  I  do. 

But  also,  I  think  the  way  the  funding  is  set  up  for  day  care  now, 
and  the  way  that— I  think  one  of  the  panelists  talked  about  the 
Congressional  Methodology  of  financial  needs  analysis— they  don  t 
take  into  consideration  your  needs  as  a  family.  They  take  into  con- 
sideration your  needs  as  a  student.  And  so  although  I  am  maxed 
out  on  financial  aid,  I  do  not  have  enough  to  support  iry  family.  So 
last  year,  I  went  after  an  academic  scholarship,  and  I  received  a 
Carol  McPherson  Scholarship— I  was  one  of  five  out  of  120  to  re- 
ceive that  scholarship.  But  I  found  out  that,  one,  it  was  taxable; 
two,  I  could  not  apply  it  for  child  care,  and  that  it  reduced  the  fi- 
nancial aid  that  was  already  available  from  the  Minnesota  Chippe- 
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wa  Tribe.  So  there  was  no  incentive  to  go  after  a  merit  scholarship; 
there  is  none  at  all  the  way  the  system  is  set  up  now. 

Also  day  care  in  general—not  only  for  me,  but  on  a  national 
level  and  for  other  people— is  such  a  low  priority.  I  mean,  people 
calk  about  it,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  it,  it's  not  there.  This 
year,  I  was  able  to  get  funded  through  Project  Help  from  the  State. 
Day  care  costs  average  about  $1,750  per  quarter— more  thar  my 
tuition,  more  than  books,  more  than  almost  living  expenses  them- 
selves. The  day  care  that  I  feel  comfortable  with  and  where  I  feel 
my  daughters  are  getting  adequate  care  is  far  from  my  house.  The 
one  that  is  closest  to  where  I  live,  my  daughter  is  not  eligible  for 
because  they  don't  take  toddlers,  they  take  older  children.  So  I 
have  to  take  a  bus  and  spend  one  and  a  half  hours  changing  buses 
every  day  to  go  and  pick  up  my  daughters  from  daycare,  get  them 
on  the  bus,  and  bring  them  home.  And  in  the  winter,  that  meant 
keeping  my  daughters  out  in  below-zero  temperature  at  bus  stops. 

I  just  want  to  stress  the  contribution  of  the  nontraditional  stu- 
dent to  the  university  and  to  the  community.  Most  of  the  American 
Indian  student  leaders  on  the  campus  are  nontraditional.  They  give 
their  time  over  and  above  the  traditional  students  in  our  organiza- 
tions. I  have  given  my  time  to  Project  Technology  Power,  I  have 
given  them  time  on  their  Math  Bridge  where  we  bring  in  8th  grade 
students  on  weekends  to  work  with  science  and  math  and  comput- 
ers. I  have  also  served  as  a  panelist  for  preparatory  training  in  the 
summer  for  the  9th  through  12th  graders.  Other  students  on 
campus  have  gone  into  the  public  school  system  and  given  talks  to 
Indian  students  and  others. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  we  feel  an  obligation  to  return  to 
society  what  we  have  gotten.  Also,  I  want  to  stress  on  the  day  care 
monej^s,  the  way  they  are  currently  set  up  for  me  now  with  the 
State  is  only  on  the  anticipation  of  a  four-year  college  program.  Ar- 
chitecture is  a  five-year  program,  and  the  professors  in  the  pro- 
gram have  said  the  reality  is  usually  six  to  7  years  that  people 
need  to  take  to  secure  an  architectural  degree. 

The  way  funding  is  now,  the  State  does  not  recognize  more  than 
a  four-year  program,  which  I  think  sends  a  message  to  students  to 
go  after  the  less  challenging  degrees— get  your  degree,  and  get  out 
and  work. 

That's  all  I  have  to  say.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Denise,  it  was  Russian,  architecture,  and 
what  else? 
Ms.  PuRATOS.  Studio  arts. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  don't  know  how  you  do  it  all— oh,  jou  get 
up  at  three  in  the  morning.  I'm  glad  your  testimony  is  part  of  the 
record.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Michael  Reilly. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  REILLY.  STUDENT.  MINNEAPOLIS 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Reilly.  Senator  Wellstone,  let  me  start  out  by  informing  you 
what  education  has  meant  to  me. 
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Two  years  ago  I  went  to  apply  at  the  U  of  M.  They  told  me  to  hit 
the  bricks  and  keep  walking.  It  was  probably  the  umpteenth  time 
that  I  had  been  told  that  I  shouldn't  go  on  to  higher  education. 

When  it  came  to  Minneapolis  Community  College,  however,  they 
gave  me  one  thing—they  gave  me  a  chance  to  succeed.  After  2 
years  of  working  here  as  a  student,  I  have  become  a  student 
leader— I  am  the  president  of  the  student  government— and  I  have 
been  the  recipient  of  the  Hamline  Presidential  Scholarship  Award, 
which  will  allow  me  to  go  on  to  higher  education. 

Without  that,  and  without  that  opportunity  to  succeed,  I  would 
probably  on  the  streets,  probably  looking  to  see  where  you  parked 
your  car  today  and  checking  to  see  what  kind  of  stereo  you  have. 

For  a  lot  of  students,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  suc- 
ceed because  the  amount  of  funds  they  have  is  so  little.  I  know 
what  it's  like,  living  for  the  last  2  years  on  rahmen  noodles  and 
rice  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  try  to  maintain  a  high  grade  point 
average  and  try  to  stay  motivated  for  school  when  you  are  worried 
about  where  your  next  meal  is  coming  from.  ,  , 

A  lot  of  the  students  here  at  MCC  have  gone  through  very  simi- 
lar experiences.  They  are  struggling  to  stay  fed,  they  are  struggling 
to  stay  clothed,  and  they  are  struggling  to  stay  in  school.  They 
overcome  enormous  obstacles  just  to  try  to  become  a  productive 
part  of  a  society  that  has  continually  shut  a  door  on  them. 

I  feel  it  is  very  important  that  you  use  your  position  in  Washing- 
ton to  make  sure  that  the  Federal  Government  understands  that 
what  the  people  of  this  country  need  is  education— they  do  not 
need  $800  billion  bombers;  we  don't  need  a  $350  billion  a  year  mili- 
tary complex,  and  we  don't  need  to  turn  any  more  Third  World 
countries  into  parking  lots.  [Applause.]  What  we  need  is  an  educat- 
ed populace  that  is  willing  to  take  the  future  of  this  country  into 
their  hands.  I  have  something  to  give  you  today.  I  have  a  petition 
with  roughly  400  signatures  and  60  letters  that  were  written  yes- 
terday to  give  to  you  to  bring  back  to  Washington.  Some  of  these 
letters  are  very  simplistic  and  sav  little  more  than,  "Give  us  more 
money."  Others  go  considerably  deeper,  but  they  all  have  the  same 
meaning.  They  are  all  written  by  people  who  want  to  be  part  of 
this  society.  They  are  people  who  want  to  contribute,  and  all  they 
want  is  a  chance  to  succeed.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Michael,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Michael  Ellison? 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Sue  Grove  and  Roberto  Romo. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUE  GROVE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERTO  ROMO, 
AUSTIN  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

Ms.  Grove.  Hi.  I  am  Sue  Grove,  and  with  me  is  Roberto  Romo. 
We  are  both  from  Austin  Technical  College,  and  we  met  you  early 
last  summer,  shook  your  hand. 

We  are  here  to  address  the  provision  that  became  effective  Janu- 
ary 1st  that  affects  an  entirely  different  population.  That  is  the 
ability  to  benefit  requirement  for  financial  aid.  It  reads  that 
anyone  without  a  high  school  diploma  or  G.E.D.  must  pass  a  rigid 
test  in  order  to  become  a  student  in  a  postsecondary  institution. 
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Our  particular  clients  happen  to  be  refugees,  migrants,  and  new 
immigrants  to  the  country,  most  of  whom  are  limited  English-profi- 
cient. They  are  not  able  to  pass  a  test  because  of  the  language 
level.  There  is  one  who  has  now  been  admitted  for  Spanish,  but 
then  they  upped  the  level  of  criteria  needed  to  meet  the  ability  to 
benefit. 

Many  of  our  past  clients  who  would  not  have  been  able  to  pass 
this  test  did  successfully  complete  vocational-technical  programs 
and  have  gotten  worthwhile  jobs. 

The  other  problem  with  the  ability  to  benefit  is  that  it  currently 
includes  the  English  as  a  Second  Language  programs,  so  that  the 
irony  is  that  you  have  to  pass  this  difficult  test  in  English  before 
you  can  be  admitted  to  an  English  as  a  Second  Language  program. 

Senator  Welljstone.  Do  you  want  to  repeat  that  one  more  time? 
I  think  it  bears  repeating. 

Ms.  Grove.  Yes.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  a  postsecondary  Eng- 
lish as  a  Second  Language  program  and  get  financial  aid,  you  have 
to  pass  a  test  in  English.  And  I  don't  think  half  of  our  technical 
college  staff  could  pass  that  test.  [Laughter.]  I'm  sorry,  take  that 
from  the  record.  I'm  thinking  of  the  TOFL  that  most  of  our  staff 
couldn't  pass. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986  did  permit  Pell 
grants  for  ESL  students.  There  were  no  student  loans  and  no  work- 
study,  so  they  are  not  part  of  the  default  problem,  which  is  another 
irony. 

Many  people  will  come  back  with  the  argument  that  ESL  pro- 
grams only  belong  with  adult  basic  education.  It  is  my  feeling,  my 
bias,  that  ^Minnesota's  situation  with  refugee  dependence  on  wel- 
fare shows  this  is  incorrect. 

ABE  programs  typically  can  only  offer  four  to  six  hours  per  week 
of  English;  postsecondary,  we're  offering  20  to  30  hours  per  week  of 
very  intensive  ESL  which  is  very,  very  jobK)riented.  Many  do  go  on 
to  technical  training,  but  many  just  get  the  English  skills  needed 
to  perform  skills  that  they  had  in  their  own  countries  and  are  suc- 
cessfully employed. 

I  have  been  working  with  limited-English-proficient  students  for 
15  years,  and  any  of  those  that  I  have  seen  who  are  properly 
trained  and  who  have  the  English  skills  necessary,  go  out  into  the 
>york  force  and  they  stay  out  in  the  work  force.  They  are  not  forced 
like  many  of  the  Mung  families  into  entry-level  employment  at 
$4.35  an  hour,  with  eight  and  ten  kids  in  their  family.  There  is  no 
way—they  are  going  to  be  right  back  on  the  public  assistance  rolls 
and  they  are  going  to  stay  there  because  they  have  no  other  choice. 

Another  irony  of  the  ability  to  benefit,  from  the  wisdom  of  our 
Federal  Government,  is  that  Carl  Perkins  dollars  mandate  that 
services  are  provided  over  and  above  regular  services  to  LEP  stu- 
dents. The  ability  to  benefit  provision  is  prohibiting  many  of  them 
from  even  entering  our  institutions. 

So  we'd  ask  that  you  do  what  you  can,  please. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Roberto,  did  you  want  to  add  anything? 

Mr.  RoMO.  No.  She  has  testified  for  both  of  us. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  would  really  like  to  th^nk  the  two  of  you 
for  coming  all  the  way  up  from  Austin  today.  I  dA  want  to  tell  you 
that  either  Roberto  or  David  had  alerted  me  to  this  requirement— I 
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had  talked  with  you  about  it,  Roberto— and  really,  the  best  way  for 
me  to  do  well  for  people  as  a  Senator  is  to  just  get  this  information 
from  you.  I  did  not  have  that  information  before.  I  think  that  test 
is  a  terrible  idea,  I  really  do.  And  you  have  pointed  out  the  ulti- 
mate irony,  that  you  have  to  pass  the  test  in  English  in  order  to 
take  part  in  the  English  as  a  Second  Language  program.  That  is 
just  an  unbelievable  irony. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  I  really  get  quite  nervous  in  general 
about  these  standardized  tests  and  the  extent  to  which  we  ought  to 
use  them. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  up.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Blodgett.  Steve  Montout. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Mary  Winston. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Willie  Nesbit. 
[No  response.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  We  have  really  kept  people— Jeff,  we  had 
said  we  would  go  an  hour,  and  some  people  may  have  left  thinking 
they  wouldn't  have  an  opportunity.  We  11  try  and  get  another  20 
minutes  or  so  in. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Kari  Sachs. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  D.H.  Hart. 

STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  H.  HART.  STUDENT,  MINNEAPOLIS 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator  Wellstone,  my  name  is  Dennis  Hart.  Vm  a 
student  here  at  MCC,  but  I  speak  to  you  now  as  but  one  more  rhe- 
torical echo,  albeit  muted,  of  the  disenfranchised  silent  majority. 

The  American  dream  of  a  better  life  through  higher  education 
has  become  a  nightmare  of  indenturement.  I  personally  do  not 
want  to  Income  a  serf  to  this  feudal  economic  structure  that  de- 
mands my  life's  energy  and  toil  to  pay  back  the  interest  alone  on  a 
debt— interest  I  lose  before  I  even  enter  these  fabled,  hallowed 
halls  of  labyrinth  to  debt. 

How  long  shall  we  push  tomorrow's  poets,  philosophers  and  other 
free  thinkers  into  the  homeless  ranks,  burgeoning  with  today's 
shrinking  blue  collars  and  agricultural  tenants? 

We  cannot  continue  to  be  puppetted  by  this  current  administra- 
tional  tide  of  sacrificing  our  intellectual  might  for  the  illusioned 
might  of  an  overcosted  military. 

We  cannot  continue  to  silently  propagate  and  support  the  sub- 
liminal class  war  by  sacrificing  our  educational  futures  for  the  ni- 
hilistic now. 

Racism,  sexism,  and  the  rest  of  the  other  deadly  'isms  are  fos- 
tered by  ignorance  that  educational  sacrifice  breeds.  These  are  the 
tools  of  wealth,  to  divide  and  conquer  the  masses,  perpetuating 
their  powerlessness.  Denying  education  is  a  strategy.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  an  effective  one.  So,  my  friends,  is  the  ballot  as  well. 

If  we  cannot  find  the  support  from  our  grassroots  candidates 
alone,  then  we  must  till  the  soils  we  labor  and  harvest  one  from 
the  very  seed  of  our  discontent— one  who  will  take  our  message  to 
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the  lofted  plateaus  of  Washington,  where  trickle-down  pools  and 
stagnates,  producing  the  lecherous  mosquitoes  swooping  down  for 
our  votes  one  more  time;  who  swoop  down  for  our  blood,  draining 
the  educational  budget  to  bolster  the  military  machine. 

Let  us  re-course  our  national  destiny.  Please,  Senator  Wellstone, 
let  us  convince  these  electoral  profligates  that  we  must  pay  now  or 
certainly,  we  shall  pay  later.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Patricia  Casey. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Olshansky  Dimitry. 

STATEMENT  OF  OLSHANSKY  DIMITRY,  STUDENT,  ENGLISH  AS  A 
SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Dimitry.  I  am  a  student  in  English  as  a  Second  Language. 
English  is  not  my  native  language.  I  am  using  this  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you. 

Senator,  President  Bush  has  said  that  United  States  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  improving. 

My  parents  are  still  in  Russia.  For  more  than  1  year,  their 
names  have  been  in  the  United  States  Immigration  Service  com- 
puter, and  they  still  cannot  leave  Russia. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  families  who  are  separated  by  the 
political  system  to  be  reunited?  !  would  like  you  to  help  me  with 
this  problem  because  I  don't  understand  why  my  parents  cannot 
CQme  when  everything  is  supposedly  better  than  before. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you.  Before  we  leave,  you  should  talk 
with  me  a  little  bit  more,  or  touch  base  with  Mark,  because  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  try  to  help. 

Mr.  Dimitry.  Because  I  am  alone  here  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  study;  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  this  problem. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Your  English  is  very,  very  good. 

Mr.  Dimitry.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  My  father  was  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I 
am  first-generation  American. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Dimitry.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Blodgett.  Steve  Steinbrecker. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Tom  Sheehan. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Judith  Kleinendorst. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDITH  KLEINENDORST,  STUDENT,  AUGSBURG 

COLLEGE 

Ms.  Kleinendorst.  Thank  you  for  coming  today.  I'm  sure  all  of 
you  are  very  tired. 

My  name  is  Judith  Kleinendorst,  and  I  live  at  3129  33rd  Avenue 
South.  I  am  currently  a  student  at  Augsb\^^  College  weekend.  I 
did  graduate  from  MCC  here,  and  I  applaud  :l  ery  much. 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  thai  you  don  t  know  tiow  much  education 
really  means  to  me  in  my  heart  and  how  very  important  it  should 
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be  in  not  only  the  administration,  in  the  government,  but  even  in 
the  families  of  America.  I  think  education  should  be  first  and  fore- 
most in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  desires  fr  our  children  and  for 
everyone-— the  middle-aged  and  the  older  p*     .e  as  well. 

In  1984  I  had  a  counselor  with  DVR  who  iS  very,  very  good.  He 
talked  to  me  about  my  future.  At  that  tivr.^  I  was  working  full- 
time,  and  he  asked  me,  "Aren't  you  satisfied?  I  mean,  you  have  a 
job."  And  I  said  I  wasn't  because  I  felt  like  I  was  being  backed  into 
a  corner  into  something,  and  that  I  could  do  better.  I  was  not  feel- 
ing good  about  myself. 

When  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  1965,  it  was  a  given  that  I 
would  meet  the  man  of  my  dreams,  and  I  would  get  married  and 
have  a  family.  Needless  to  say,  that  didn't  happen— not  yet. 

It  wasn't  even  mentioned  to  me  about  getting  a  college  degree. 
So  I  kind  of  floundered  for  20  years,  finding  out  what  I  wanted  to 
do,  and  it  just  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

It  was  through  this  counselor  that  I  really  got  the  courage  to  say 
I  could  do  it.  Yet  just  looking  at  the  whole  concept  of  the  thing  and 
the  financial  aid  aspect,  and  where  was  I  going  to  get  the  money 
and  all  that,  I  tell  you,  it  really  frightened  me. 

I  needed  a  short-term  goal.  So  I  did  choose  MTC  first  just  to  have 
the  short-term  goal.  If  it  weren't  for  a  teacher  there  who  was  will- 
ing to  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  when  he  saw  me  weeping  at 
my  first  test— he  gave  me  the  encouragement.  I  looked  at  this  test, 
and  I  looked  at  the  young  kids  I  was  competing  against.  I  mean,  I 
graduated  in  1965,  and  20  years  later  I  went  to  college— I  was  an 
old  lady.  I  kept  telling  my  friends  that  when  I  graduate,  I  m  going 
to  be  retired,  so  who  was  going  to  hire  me.  So  I  saw  these  young 
whippersnappers  and  I  thought,  my  stars,  how  can  I  get  anyplace 
with  these  kids.  And  he  saw  me  stssrting  to  cry,  and  he  came  over 
to  me  and  said,  "Judith,  go  out,  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  take  it 
easy.  If  it  takes  an  hour,  come  back  in  an  hour  and  take  that  test. 

And  I  told  myself,  if  I  don't  pass  this  test— and  I  gave  myself  all 
of  these  "ifs"  just  to  say  that  I  could  back  out  of  school,  because  it 
took  my  counselor  6  months  to  convince  me  that  this  was  really 
what  I  was  trying  to  say  to  him,  that  yes,  I  wanted  to  go  to  college. 
But  other  people  were  saying,  "Just  go  and  get  another  job.  And  I 
was  feeling  so  negative  about  myself.  So  when  I  did  come  back,  I 
aced  the  test.  I  said  all  right,  I  can  do  it.  ^     ,  j 

He  encouraged  me  to  go  on  to  MCC,  and  from  MCC  he  also  said 
go  for  that  four-year  degree,  go  for  it.  So  it  was  like  I  was  telling 
myself  "I  can  do  it."  If  anything,  it  is  to  tell  myself  that  I  can  do  it. 

So  through  this  education,  it  has  really  shown  me  that  I  can  do 
things,  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  something.  Now  I  m  working 
with  the  student  payroll,  the  college  work-study  here,  and  I  see  stu- 
dents come  in,  weeping.  It  may  be  their  first  quarter,  and  they 
want  to  walk  out  the  door.  They  say,  "How  am  I  supposed  to  make 
it?  I  did  better  on  welfare  than  I'm  doing  now.  Financial  aid  says  I 
can't  get  any  money.  How  am  I  going  to  meet  my  payments  for  not 
only  school,  but  my  car  payment,  or  my  house  payment,  or  to  put 
food  on  the  table  for  my  children  or  even  myself?" 

So  many  times,  I  sit  there  and  I  talk  with  them,  and  they  come 
back  a  year  later  and  say,  "You  know,  if  it  weren't  for  you,  I  d 
have  been  out  that  door,  and  I  wouldn't  have  had  an  education. 
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Now,  how  are  we  supposed  to  know  that  we  don't  have  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  is  coming  to  college  here  at  MCC  in 
Minneapolis,  MN?  How  do  we  know  that  we  don't  have  Senators 
and  representatives  and  other  people  who  are  creative,  knowledge- 
able? To  just  say  that  you  have  to  have  a  rich  mommy  and  daddy 
to  pay  your  way,  I  think  is  a  bunch  of  baloney.  Does  the  govern- 
ment assume  that  it  is  easier  to  put  everyone  on  welfare  and  take 
care  of  them  than  to  take  the  initiative  and  encourage  and  assist 
them  in  every  way  possible  to  get  an  education? 

If  anything,  even  if  they  don't  get  a  decent-paying  job,  if  any- 
thing,  it  gives  them  a  better  understanding  and  a  better  feeling  for 
themselves. 

I  started  out  just  saying,  okay,  I'll  do  a  one-year  stint.  That 
moved  on  to  a  two-year  stint,  which  needless  to  say,  it  took  4  years 
for  me  to  graduate,  and  now  I  am  at  weekend  college.  And  right 
now  I  am  very  financially  strapped,  but  I  am  willing  to  go  all  the 
way,  and  I  think  we  need  to  give  everyone  else  this  same  help. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Judith.  I  think  your  point  that  a 
spark  of  learning  when  ignited  can  take  anybody  to  a  life  of  accom- 
plishment, and'  the  question  is  what  are  we  doing  when  we  pour 
cold  water  on  that  spark  for  all  too  many  people.  I  think  you  said 
it  very  well.  Thank  you. 

We  can  probably  go  another  10  minutes,  and  if  we  don't  get  to 
everybody,  please  remember  that  we  can  take  written  testimony  up 
to  May  10th,  too. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Kesele  Serelse. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Andrea  Perkins, 

Mr.  Anderson.  Andrea  had  to  leave,  but  if  I  may,  Til  take  her 
time. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Absolutely. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEN  ANDERSON,  COON  RAPIDS.  MN 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  name  is  Ken  Anderson,  and  I  live  in  Coon 
Rapids. 

Andrea's  question  was  about  child  care.  She  is  a  single  parent, 
and  she  has  a  lot  of  problems  with  child  care  and  funding  for 
school,  and  she  is  str>.ggling  real  hard  to  go  on. 

My  particular  issue  is  displaced  workers.  We  meet  last  year 
when  you  came  and  talked  to  members  of  the  UE  about  plant  clos- 
ing when  they  were  going  to  move. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Yes,  out  in  Bloomington. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  that's  right.  At  that  time,  they  talked  to  us 
about  benefits  for  displaced  workers  to  go  to  school.  It  is  a  year 
later  now,  and  although  I  didn't  lose  my  job  until  around  the  first 
of  August,  they  are  telling  me  that  my  benefits  have  run  out.  Pell 
is  saying,  well,  you  made  a  couple  thousand  more  in  1990  than  you 
made  in  1989,  so  you've  got  nothing  coming. 

They  aren't  taking  into  consideration  the  obligations  that  we  had 
when  we  became  displaced  workers.  They  aren't  taking  into  consid- 
eration habilitating  us  to  make  the  changes  necessary  to  fill  new 
slots  in  society. 
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KnA  besides  beine  a  displaced  worker,  I'm  an  ex-offender,  so  I 
kn^  ho^  to  m&ne^^   I  want  to  take  the  risk  of  going  back 

*''The^rii?n"system  in  this  system  has  policies  and  if  you  eo.to 
different  F^eral  penitentiaries,  you  will  find  that  those  policies 
fre  Sminiltered  by  the  warden  of  that  institution  and  ".ost 
that  is  horse  hockey,  because  nothing  is  happening,  and  the jnoney 
funnels  obit's  a  big  business.  They  put  you  to  work  in  prison  in- 
dustry keep  you  buiy,  and  go  to  the  government  for  more  money 
?o  run  S  institution  when  they're  doing  $2  million  a  month  in 
eris  product  in  Duluth.  No  education,  just  work,  work,  work;  slave 

Th4n  you  get  out  here,  and  you  go  back  to  work  and  the  compa- 
ny gS^  south.  I  lost  insurance.  I  had  debts  already,  and  they  are 
tellfne  me  I  have  to  go  into  more  indebtedness  to  continue  my  edu- 
cS  to  survWe.  And  I  have  a  family.  Where  is  the  habilitation  in 
fhe  system  of  this  country  to  help  people  like  myself  and  other 
Xle  who  are  40  years  old  to  make  that  move  with  society? 
Wh?re  Tthe  incentive  for  me  not  to  regress,  but  to  keep  making 

^''^slnator  Wellstone.  I  have  to  respond  because  in  a  way.  Ken 
you  htve  brought  two  issues  before  us.  One  we  have  .heard  a  lot 
abSut  today,  and  just  everywhere  you  go  you  hear  it.  and  I  ve 
heard  it  over  and  over  again  today,  which  has  to  do  with  the  im- 
^rtan  e  of  c'hild^are.  sSt  the  other  thing  that  you  talk^  ab«ut 
which  we  didn't  really  hear  that  much  about  today,  is  the  whole 
quitiorof  d£^  workers  and  the  ways  in  which  you  fall  be- 
tween  the  cracks.  It  is  a  real  Cateh-22.  ,     n      ^  „^ 

Mr  Anderson.  When  we  fall  off  the  employment  rolls,  we  go 
into  oblivion,  and  nobody  knows  we  exist  anymore. 

^nator  Weli^^  Yes.  We  will  work  on  initiatives-and  I 
won'roverpVomise,  but  I  just  know  what  I  want  to  stond  for  repre- 
Tenting  pSple-aAd  we  should  stay  in  . touch,  because  I  think  the 
displaced  worker  should  be  built  into  this. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  I  really  do.  [Applause.J 

It's  2  o'clock.  Do  we  have  one  more? 

Mr  Blodgett.  Several  more.  u  i.  *u«»,o. 

^nator  Wellstone.  I  know  we  have  «  1st  here  but  is  there 
somebody  here  who  feels  very  strongly  and  just  wants  to  come  up 
and  speak?  OK.  Three  hands  went  up,  and  we  ll  do  those  very 
quickl^  We'll  try  and  keep  each  of  these  pretty  brief. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Lee  Sweet. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEE  SWEET,  STRIDE  PROGRAM,  RICHFIELD,  MN 
Ms  Sweet.  My  name  is  Lee  Sweet,  and  I  am  an  AFDC  mom;  I 

IVn't  to  ten^^^^^^  single  time  I  go  to  our  Stride  m^t- 

ines  we  are  always  hearing  that  this  got  cut,  and  we  re  always 
heariiTE  al  out  aJl  4  cute  that  are  happening,  , and  they  affect 
my  Jduca  ion-and  my  education  is  not  just  bettering  me,  it  is  bet- 
teriS  my  children.  With  these  Stride  cute  that  are  happening,  it  is 
Sreoing  to  school  tougher.  For  example,  they  are  limiting 
transportation,  our  Pell  grante,  and  so  on. 
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I  really  feel  that  there  has  to  be  more  stress  on  Stride  because  it 

ILrJ  f  ^kT'k"!!  "^^^  ^""^  ^'■yJ"^  *°  "^^'^^  a  difference,  who  are 
to^ng  to  be  better  moms,  and  with  a  good-paying  job  we  can  be 
productive  citizens. 

The  other  point  is  that  for  welfare  moms  who  do  try  and  make  a 
difference  we  get  penalized  from  AFDC  for  our  achievements  or 
our  struggles  to  become  employable,  and  that  really  bothers  me- 
?  L  *°*u  ^fe^s^not  the  issue  today,  but  I  just  wanted  to  add  that 
on  about  the  Stride  program. 

Senator  Wellstone.  That's  fine.  If  it  is  an  important  issuo  to 
you.  It  is  an  important  issue.  Thank  you.  [Applause  1 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Phillip  Asaimoah. 

STATEMENT  OP  PHILLIP  ASAIMOAH,  ST  PAUL,  MN 

^i^';  i^^l^^^^'  My  name  is  Phillip  Asaimoah,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  here  to  talk  to  you.  Senator  Wellstone. 

I  d  like  to  congratulate  you  for  taking  a  strong  stand  during  our 
involvement  w,th  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  even  though  you  seemed  to  be 
alone  during  that  time.  Perhaps  if  many  people  had  followed  your 
advice,  some  of  the  moneys  that  we  used  for  this  war  could  have 
been  channelled  into  investing  in  our  children's  future. 

I  have  heard  about  educational  reform,  testing,  and  so  forth.  It 
appears  to  me  in  our  country,  even  if  you  go  from  St.  Paul  to  Min- 
neapolis, you  find  differences  in  the  dispensing  of  knowledge  in  our 
educational  system,  and  therefore  some  of  these  testing  programs 

Tttp?o~  T  .V  1?  5n      "^'^^  ^  ^^'""^       q"ite  absurd. 

Iherefore,  I  think  you  need  to  look  at  it  more  closely. 

cvS^i'^^i!!"? ^  ^^^^  f  mistake  comparing  our  educational 

system  to  Japan,  Europe,  and  so  forth.  What  I  see,  myself,  being  a 
foreign  student  who  is  working  very  hard  here,  is  that  we  tend  to 
work  more  in  this  country  rather  than  staying  home  and  studying, 
compared  to  other  countries.  So  we  need  more  time  to  stay  in 
school  and  study,  and  therefore  we  need  more  money  to  do  that 

I  appreciate  the  time.  Senator.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Kris  Haugen. 

STATEMENT  OF  KRIS  HAUGEN,  STUDENT 
Ms.  Haugen.  Good  afternoon.  Senator  Wellstone 
My  name  is  Kris  Haugen,  and  I  have  been  an  AFDC  mother  I 

}Z  iZJI'u  '  "^''^u  u'  """"l  I'm  currently  going  to  school  here, 
but  I  don  t  have  my  children.  I  can't  afford  to  have  my  children,  so 
they  are  living  with  my  mother  while  I  go  to  school-that  is,  until  I 
can  get  Section  8  housing. 

.kIm""  J»st  wondering  if  there  is  some-  way  that  you  can  improve 
child  care  I  am  not  in  Stride  or  any  of  those  other  programs!  I  do 
not  qualify.  My  chi  dren  have  court-ordered  child  cafe.  That  is 
where  the  courts  will  order,  because  the  parent  is  out  of  the  home, 
that  the  children  be  taken  care  of  So  my  mother  was  able  to  get 
the  court-ordered  child  care  because  I  was  out  of  the  home.  I  don't 
think  It  IS  fair  to  have  to  give  up  my  children  in  order  to  get  an 
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I  was  wondering  if  there  was  some  way  that  you  could  work  in 
that  if  you  get  the  discount  from  Section  8  housing,  so  you  don  t 
have  to  use  your  moneys  that  you  get  from  that  because  of  the 
$200  difference,  that  they  would  take  that  into  acco"n\unde^^^^^^^ 
erants  Right  now  I  don't  even  quahfy  for  Pell  grant  because  1 
qiro?e^unquote  "get  too  much  money"  because  I  am  out  of  the 

^"""^'l  was  wondering  if  there  is  some  way  that  you  could  work  it 
on  the  Pell  grant  so  that  if  you  are  on  Social  Securi  y  or  disability 
you  do  not  have  that  held  against  you.  and  you  don  t  have  to  go  to 
DSR  all  the  time  and  say.  "I  need  more  money.  I  need  this  and 
that,  I  need  books,  because  I  don't  have  the  money.  They  say  they 
are  getting  cuts  all  the  time,  and  they  can  t  do  It. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  there  is  some  way  you  could  work  child 
careTnto  the  Pell  grants  so  that  it  is  not  held  against  you  and  you 
are  not  penalized,  and  the  same  for  AFDC. 

Senator  Wellstone.  There  are  two  answers.  One  answer  s  that 
we  definitely  need  to  start  looking  at  where  child  care  fits  into 
grante  and  loans  and  affordability  of  higher  education.  I  think  t 
III  goes  together  for  many  students.  So  the  answer  is  yes.  therejs 
some  way  As  to  what  kind  of  legislative  program  can  be  passed 
funded  at  what  level,  that  remains. to  be  seen.  But  certainly 
vou  have  given  me  an  idea  about  a  direction  to  proceed  in. 
^  Ms  tlA^GEN.  Yes.  because  I  know  other  students  who  receive 
student  loan  money.' and  they  use  it      child  care.  They  d^^^^ 
it  to  pay  for  books  or  tuition;  they  use  it  for  child  care.  And  we  re 
not  talking  about  transportation,  either;  I  don't  even  own  a  car.  It 
"s  getting  to  the  point  where  you've  got  to  make  a  choice  some- 
where along  the  line.  You  have  to  include  child  care  in  the  Pell 
grante,  and  it  can't  be  discounted  against  ypu.  and  the  same  for 
AFDC  that  if  you  are  going  to  school,  it  can't  be  held  against  you 
eiK'  because  it  is  a  Catch-22  situation.  It's  like  you  are  trapped 
in  a  sitSn  and  you  are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  get  out;  you 
Lre  supposed  to  stay  right  where  you  are.  and  if  you  do  make  a 
move  to  get  out.  you  are  going  to  be  penalized 
Senator  Wellstone.  I  hear  you  loud  and  clear.  Thank  you  very 

"'I'd'like  to  thank  everybody  for  being  here.  Our  hearing  is  con- 
cluded. Thank  you.  , , 
[Whereupon,  at  2:00  p  m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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INVESTING  IN  OUR  FUTURE:  STUDENT  AID  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


MONDAY,  MAY  6,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  of 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Duluth,  MN. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:25  a.m.,  in  The 
Rafters,  Kirby  Student  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth, 
MN,  Senator  Paul  D.  Wellstone,  presidmg. 

Present:  Senator  Wellstone. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Wellstone 

Senator  Wellstone.  Let's  get  started  because  there  are  some 
people  who  have  quite  a  way  to  travel  yet  today. 

Let  me  welcome  everyone  here  to  this  hearing  on  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  for  higher  education.  I  want  to  make  an  announcement  at 
the  beginning.  Cable  Channel  7,  Duluth,  basically  will  be  covering 
this  hearing,  and  if  you  want  to  see  it  in  its  entirety,  it  will  be 
shown  Friday,  Ma"  10,  at  6:30  p.m.,  and  Thursday,  May  16,  at  7 
p.m.  ;  nd  I  thank  Channel  7  for  being  here.  ...     u  ■ 

This  is  one  of  several  official  education  subcommittee  hearings 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
being  held  in  Washington,  DC  and  around  the  country.  For  my  own 
part— and  I  think  Representative  Jaros  would  whole-heartedly 
agree  since  we  have,  I  think,  some  very  similar  philosophies  about 
public  policy-I  like  to  have  hearings  out  in  conrimunities  where 
people  live  as  opposed  to  having  people  come  to  Washinrton,  L»c. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities.  I  have  been  a  teacher  for  all  my  adult 
life  It  is  a  heart  and  soul  issue.  And  when  I  came  to  Washington, 
DC"  I  asked  to  be  on  every  committee  that  dealt  with  education, 
children  and  with  families.  These  are  heart  and  soul  issues  to  me 

The  higher  education  reauthorization  I  think  is  one  of  the  niost 
important  issues  facing  the  Senate  and  the  House  this  session. 
Since  I  am  at  UMD  today,  I  want  to  point  out  that  during  my  cam- 
paign for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat,  over  and  over  again  I  would  nieet 
students,  and  those  students  would  tell  me  stories  about  their  hves, 
and  some  of  those  stories  really  moved  me  and  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  (a)  our  winning  the  race,  and  (b)  this  hearing  today. 

I  have  met  students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota-Duluth,  as 
well  as  other  students  across  the  State,  who  tell  me  about  their 
having  to  sell  plasma  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  m  order  to 
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buy  textbooks.  This  tells  me  that  something  is  wrong,  and  that  we 
really  need  to  make  some  changes. 

To  meet  professors  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Duluth  who 
tell  me  that  sometimes  it  is  risky  to  have  classes  scheduled  too  late 
into  the  afternoon  because  student  enrollment  will  be  down  be- 
cause students  are  working  minimum  wage  jobs  tells  me  that  we 
need  to  make  some  changes. 

The  list  goes  on  and  one  and  on.  I  have  heard  stories  on  the  air- 
plane going  back  and  forth  from  Washington,  DC  to  Minnesota 
where  it  isn  t  just  low-income  or  working  students;  I  have  had 
many  parents,  middle-income,  tell  me  if  you  could  do  something. 
Senator,  to  make  sure  that  there  were  some  grant  assistance  avail- 
able so  that  we  aren  t  so  squeezed,  we  really  would  appreciate  it;  if 
you  would  do  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  would  be  one  of 
the  most  important  things  you  could  do  as  a  Senator. 

1 11  make  a  very  long  story  short  because  this  is  really  not  meant 
to  be  my  hearing.  I  take  very  seriously  the  expert  testimony  of  the 

Kanelists— and  we've  got  some  great  panelists  today.  We  will  also 
ave  open  mike  testimony,  and  for  those  of  you  who  haven't  signed 
up,  please  sign  up,  and  we'll  do  it  in  order  of  people  signing  up.  But 
I  do  come  here  with  a  very  strong  commitment  and  a  philosophy 
that  there  should  be  a  strong  Federal  role  to  make  sure  that  at 
least  financial  barriers  to  higher  education  are  eliminated. 

As  a  teacher,  I  have  seen  young  men  and  women  coming  from  all 
sorts  of  backgrounds,  when  that  spark  of  education  is  ignited,  I 
have  seen  how  that  can  take  a  young  person  to  a  life  of  accomplish- 
ment and  creativity.  I  think  the  cruelest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  pour 
cold  water  on  that  spark.  That  there  are  students  who  have  to  give 
up  on  the  dream  of  higher  education,  or  there  are  students  who 
have  to  take  out  so  many  loans  that— not  surprisingly— they  de- 
fault, is  wrong;  it  is  profoundly  wrong. 

We  have  shifted  so  much  of  the  Federal  aid  from  grants  to  loans. 
We  have  turned  it  180  degrees  around.  And  I  think  now  some 
really  mcuor  changes  need  to  be  made  as  we  look  at  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House. 
One  final  point.  I  won't  talk  much  about  the  administration's 

Plan,  but  i  don't  think  it  is  a  step  forward  to  essentially  restrict 
ell  Grants  more  or  less  to  families  with  incomes  under  $10,000.  It 
leaves  too  many  other  families  out  and  too  many  other  students 
out—some  400,000  students  could  essentially  be  eliminated  from 
the  Pell  Grant  program.  I  don't  see  a  major  commitment  yet  to 
higher  education.  And  if  there  is  one  message  I  want  to  deliver  in 
Washington,  DC,  it  is  that  there  won't  be  any  real  national  securi- 
ty for  our  country  until  we  invest  in  the  health  and  skills  and  in- 
tellect and  character  of  young  people.  I  feel  so  strongly  about  that. 

Let  me  again  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here.  I  really  look  for- 
ward to  this  hearing.  This  will  be  part  of  the  official  record.  What 
IS  said  today  I  think  is  really  vitally  important  in  helping  to  shape 
this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  panelists  that  I  especially 
thank  you  for  being  here. 

I'd  like  to  start  out  with  two  very  distinguished  panelists.  Larry 
lanni  is  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Minnesota-Duluth.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  chancellor  number  one  for  letting  us  have  this 
education  subcommittee  hearing  here  at  University  of  Minnesota- 
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Duluth.  It  think  it  is  an  important  place  for  us  to  hold  it  in  terms 
of  what  we  want  to  say  and  the  people  we  want  to  listen  to  trom 
Northern  Minnesota.  ,  ,  ...  ,  ^„„„ 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mike  Jaros.  Mike,  as  I  think  many  of 
you  know,  is  probably  if  not  the  leading,  one  of  the  leading  spokes- 
Lrsons  in  the  State  legislature  for  higher  education  Mike  has 
been  there  for  some  time.  He  is  eloquent  and  a  powerful  voice.  So 
when  I  thought  of  having  one  legislator,  if  I  coyjd  only  Jiave  one 
Slator  at  our  hearings,  I  was  hoping  it  would  be  Mike  And  I 
kniw  Mi'ke  has  a  busy  schedule,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  him  for 
being  here.  I  really  appreciate  it,  Mike. 

Why  don't  we  start  out  with  the  chancellor. 

STATEMENTS  OF  LAWRENCE  A.  lANNl,  CHANCELLOR.  UNIVERSI- 
%7  OF  MlNNESOTA.nULlJTH.  AND  MIKE  JAROS,  MINNESOTA 
STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr  lANNi.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Wellstone.  We  are 
missing  a  couple  of  pam  lists  up  here,  but  I  know  they  are  in  the 
audience,  so  if  you  don't  mind,  while  I'm  making  my  opening  re- 
Zrks,  I  wish  those  panelists  would  find  their  way  to  these  empty 

''^slnator ^Wellstone.  Yes,  I  can  introduce  them  after  you  and 

^Mr  ^^NNrFine.^I  would  like.  Senator,  to  thank  you  for  coming 
and  bringing  this  hearing  to  us  because  I  think  it  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  address  perhaps  one  of  the  most  severe  crises  in  the 

""TthTnk  maybe  the  hardest  crises  to  deal  with  are  sometime.s 
those  that  creep  up  on  you,  and  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  in 
American  educatioS  is  creeping  crisis.  It  is  no  less  severe  because  it 

f 'think  you  have  touched  on  some  of  the  principal  points,  and  I 
would  just  like  to  underscore  them.  Yesterday  I  was  at  a  fundraiser 
for  medical  scholarships  where  it  was  emphasized  that  onf  of  the 
reasons  that  we  need  to  find  scholarship  "^«"ey Jf''.  ^^^"^^"^.^'^t 
medical  school-and  as  you  know,  we  have  a  school  l^^ere-is  tha^^ 
the  average  physiciaP  graduates  from  medical  school  $oO,000  in 

We  have  the  same  phenomenon  at  the  undergraduate  level.  We 
find  that  students  who  graduate  from  UMD  typically  graduate  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  in  debt. 

I  think  it  creates  an  interesting  irony  m  American  life  where 
you  take  your  most  talented  18  year-olds,  you  put  them  through  a 
4-year  educational  process,  and  at  age  22,  where  they  stand  com- 
pared to  the  youngsters  who  entered  the  work  force  at  age  2^  is 
more  deeply  in  debt.  So  you  take  your  most  talented  and  put  them 
behind  the  8-ball.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  make  any  since. 

While  the  loan  program  is  a  significant  element,  it  m  fact  cannot 
in  the  future  carry  the  burden  of  being  the  principal  means  of  sup- 
port for  one  reason  because  the  burden  of  that  debt  is  growmg  in- 
creasingly large  and  that,  coupled  with  the  direct  costs  is  now 
p  ach^^  nighef  education  not  only  out  of  the  reach  .of  the  low- 
income  groups  in  the  United  States,  but  the  middle-income,  and 
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indeed  the  high-income  groups  as  well  are  beginning  to  feel  strain. 
Those  who  choose  a  private  school  education,  for  example,  routine- 
ly face  costs  of  $20,000  to  $30,000  a  year  now  at  the  pr^tlgious  in- 
stitutions, and  even  high-income  families  are  finding  that  a  burden 

.  .    m^:        ^®  ^  look  far  for  the  next  step  in  this 

crisis.  The  current  prospects  are  that  University  of  Minnesota- 
Duluth  faces  a  25  percent  tuition  hike  in  the  next  2-year  periou  if 
the  proposed  legislative  session  materializes  into  fact.  So  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  where  a  great  American  tradition— and  as 
you  pointed  out,  not  just  a  tradition,  but  something  that  is  very  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  and  progress  of  this  Nation— the  de- 
velopment of  our  human  resources  talents,  is  very  much  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  we  hope  that  you  will  hear  today  the  kinds  of  comments 
that  will  underscore  the  urgency  of  that  situation. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Representative  Jaros,  welcome. 

Mr.  Jaros.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wellstone.  You  are  continuing 
what  you  did  before  you  got  elected,  and  what  is  so  great  and  what 
impressed  me  about  you  was  that  even  before  you  were  a  politi- 
cian, you  were  out  there  with  the  farmers,  trying  to  help  the  farm- 
ers, trying  to  help  the  workers  and  the  low-income  people  through 
your  activity  in  COACT  and  many,  many  other  organizations,  envi- 
ronmental groups,  and  so  on.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  anybody 
who  has  put  in  more  time  for  free-you  did  it  for  free-teaching 
full-time  and  being  at  the  Capitol,  lobbying  for  our  people.  So  I  am 
really  grateful  for  you  to  continue  this  because  you  have  a  6-year 
term-you  could  be  sitting  there  in  Washington,  nicely  comforta- 
ble, for  about  4  years,  and  then  the  last  year  or  two,  campaign- 
but  you  are  starting  right  in  the  first  year  listening  to  people  and 
doing  what  I  think  is  right.  And  education  is  a  big  issue,  and  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  emphasizing  that  in  your  first  year.  I  am  glad 
you  are  on  the  committee.  * 

I  have  been  involved  since  1985,  since  I  went  back  to  the  legisla- 
ture—I  was  a  politician  for  8  years  in  the  1970's,  quit  in  1980  for  4 
years,  went  back,  and  since  1985  I  have  been  on  the  education  and 
higher  education  committees. 

I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in 
Minnesota.  Back  in  1985,  because  of  Reagan's  push  mostly,  it 
reached  Minnesota,  and  we  had  a  $1  billion  tax  cut,  mostly  income 
tax,  progressive  tax.  And  who  got  the  highest  cut  were  some  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  Minnesota.  I  opposed  that  because  I  predicted 
a  crisis  in  education,  in  human  services,  and  so  on.  I  knew  that  we 
weren  t  going  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  our  good  history  in  Minne- 
sota of  funding  human  services,  education  and  so  on 

u  A  ^Sa^^'m,'.®*"*®'"  ^^^^  '^^'^  Reform  Act  in  Washington,  we 
had  a  $760  million  tax  cut.  I  had  problems  with  that,  and  I  voted 
against  that. 

In  1988,  1989  and  1990,  we  had  all  kinds  of  property  tax  relief 
measures  which  again  reduced  our  revenue  in  Minnesota,  and  of 
course,  the  recession  that  we  have  now,  we  are  faced  with  over  a  $1 
billion  shortfall  in  Mmnesota.  Of  course,  that  is  impacting  educa- 
tion, which  IS  one  of  the  largest  parts  of  our  State  budget 
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Also  in  Minnesota,  people  don't  want  to  increase  that  progressive 
income  tax  to  fund  education.  Ideally,  my,  idea  is  that  we  should 
have  free  tuition  like  in  many  other  countries,  but  that  is  not  going 
to  happen.  People  are  not  willing  to  fund  that.  So  I  introduced  a 
bill  since  we  have  a  crisis  in  Minnesota  to  increase  tuition  of  the 
higher-income  people  so  that  we  can  subsidize  the  lower-income 
D^ple  We  cannot  subsidize  the  rich  people  in  Minnesota  and  their 
kids'  higher  education,  unfortunately,  because  politicians  are  not 
willing  to  increase  their  income  tax.  ,u  o 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  should  pav  more  than  I  per- 
cent-in  fact,  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  goes  to  edu- 
cation. I  think  that  is  unfortunate,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
make  sure  that  that  is  increased.  We  spend  almost  20  percent  on 
education  in  Minnesota;  the  Federal  Government  can  do  better 
than  2  percent— and  it  is  not  even  2  percent.  So  I  hope  that  that  is 

^"f  Sk  that  higher  education  should  be  funded  with  Federal  and 
State  dollars  such  as  social  services,  human  services. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Government— and  I  hope  the 
State  does  that-emphasize  technical  and  career  education.  As  you 
know,  70  percent  of  jobs  will  require  technical  occupational  skills, 

aS^literal  arts  graduate  from  the  University  of  Minnesota- 
Minneapolis,  and  if  I  weren't  a  politician  I  would  have  a  tough 
time  finding  a  job.  So  we  can  only  have  so  many  people  with  liberal 
artr  education— which  I  like;  I  am  not  a  technical  person,  and  1 
d(  .  like  engineering  and  science.  That  was  never  my  field.  I  am  a 
liberal  arts  person.  My  wife  is  finishing  up  her  Ph.D.,  and  she  says 
she  has  got  to  go  back  to  the  vocational  school  to  learn  how  to  do 
something  so  she  can  get  a  job. 

This  is  what  we  are  facing  in  Minnesota  and  Im  sure  in  tne 
United  States.  I  am  not  against  it,  but  we  have  to  be  realistic.  1 
think  that  a  liberal  arts  education  is  beautiful,  it  is  great,  but  1  am 
afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  send  some  of  those  people  back  to 
technical  education  to  get  jobs;  otherwise  we're  going  to  have  to 
import  people  from  overseas,  which  we  have  to  be  very  caretul 

about.  ,  r        .L  o 

Have  I  talked  more  than  my  5  minutes.'  . 

Senator  Wellstone.  If  you'd  like  to  just  work  to  a  conclusion, 
that's  fine.  I  don't  want  to  cut  you  off.         .     .  .  • 

Mr  Jaros.  ok.  Again,  I  appreciate  your  having  these  hearings, 
and  I'm  sure  you  will  do  well  for  us  and  for  our  crisis.  As  both  you 
and  Dr  lanni  have  pointed  out,  we  cannot  continue  h  ivmg  people 
in  debt!  We  need  more  grants  for  low-income  people  because  if  we 
do  not  we  are  going  to  make  education  only  available  to  the  high- 
income  people,  and  that  is  going  to  be  unfortunate.  The  low-income 
and  minority  people  need  help  both  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  in  order  to  stay  in  school. 

We  have  a  good  institution  here.  The  University  of  Minnesota- 
Duluth  is  nationally  and  internationally  known.  It  has  been  rated 
high  It  is  doing  an  excellent  job,  and  we  need  to  continue  that.  We 
have  the  College  of  Saint  Scholastic,  which  has  had  an  influx  of 
nontraditional  students  through  their  Encore  Program,  and  that 
has  been  great.  We  have  a  technical  college  here.  We  have  a  Lom- 
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munity  College  Center  in  Duluth  which  has  about  1,000  students, 
and  the  Fond  du  Lac  Center,  which  is  about  3  or  4  years  old. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  those  schools  are  facing  danger.  We  are 
faced  with  possible  closing  of  the  Duluth  Community  College 
Center  because  of  lack  of  funding  and  some  political  problems  also 
I  would  hope  that  that  would  not  happen  because  these  centers  are 
trammg  people  who  cannot  get  into  UMD  and  some  other  institu- 
tions. So  we  need  to  continue  those,  and  without  financial  aid, 
without  Federal  and  State  financial  aid,  those  people  cannot  stay 
in  school.  "f 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Wellstone.  We  have  several  people  that  I  want  to  intro- 
duce, and  I  think  I'll  ask  a  couple  of  questions  if  it  is  okay  with 
everybody  to  the  chancellor  and  Representative  Jaros,  and  then  we 
will  move  on  to  another  panel,  and  I  will  ask  Ron  Kraft  and  Daniel 
rilon  and  Melvin  Johnson  to  come  up,  since  we  have  limited  seat- 
ing, if  that  is  all  right. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  or  two  of  each  of  you.  Chancellor,  as  an 
education  leader,  one  of  the  arguments  that  is  most  often  heard  in 
Washington— and  I  certainly  think  it  is  the  same  in  the  State  Cap- 
ital, but  let  me  restrict  my  question  to  Washington— is  that  we 
have  a  budget  crunch,  and  there  are  lots  of  competing  needs,  and 
there  just  isn't  enough  money  for  education  right  now. 

I  just  wonder  how  you  respond  to  that  as  an  educator  and  as 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Minnesota-Duluth. 

Mr.  Ianni.  We  feel  an  obligation  to  be  responsive  to  that  argu- 
ment, and  we  are  trying  to  do  something  about  that  here,  locally, 
and  I  think  it  is  characteristic  of  what  is  being  done  in  educational 
institutions  around  the  country.  We  understand  that  we  have  to 
get  more  bang  for  the  buck.  We  understand  that  there  are  not  un- 
limited resources.  We  understand  that  there  are  many  items  on  the 
national  agenda  and  that  money  is  short. 

Therefore  I  think  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  universities  to  be 
sure  that  they  us  money  well  and  that  they  use  money  efficiently 

We  have  gone  through  some  painful  activities  here  at  UMD.  We 
have  eliminated  programs.  I  am  still  getting  mail  about  eliminat- 
ing one  or  two  programs  at  UMD.  We  understand  we  have  to  do 
that.  We  also  know  that  we  have  to  be  sure  that  for  those  pro- 
grams that  continue,  we  get  the  maximum  quality  for  the  dollars 
spent. 

So  there  is  an  obligation  on  our  part.  We  shouldn't  expect  gov- 
ernmental entities  to  simply  give  us  blank  checks.  However,  I 
think  that  it  is  the  proportionality  of  the  way  the  public  dollars  is 
used.  I  think  Senator  Jaros  has  made  an  important  point  when  he 
points  out  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  dollar  that  goes  into  educ..- 
Uon.  And  I  think  there  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  reorder  its  priorities  a  bit  and  to  do  better  for 
higher  education. 

Senator  Wellstone.  You  mentioned  that  it  is  not  atypical  for  a 
medical  student  to  finish  up  $50.'^00  in  debt. 

Mr.  Ianni.  In  the  red,  yes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  that  would  be  on  top  of  mavbe  what 
the  undergraduate  debt  is? 
Mr.  Iannl  That's  correct. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  I  think  UMD's  medicai  school  is  especially 
well-known  for  its  emphasis  on  primary  care  and  the  whole  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  in  rural  communities.  It  has  been  a  model  for 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Ianni.  Rural  medicine,  yes,  that's  right.  Sixty  percent  of 
UMD  medical  school  graduates  end  up  practicing  in  communities 
of  5,000  or  less.  ^ 

Senator  Wellstone.  Well,  how  does  a  student  $50,000  in  debt  go 
out  into  a  rural  community  and  go  into  family  practice  and  pay 
that  debt  off,  or  be  able  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Iannl  It  obviously  requires  a  longer  period  of  time  than  it 
will  for  physicians  who  go  into  specialty  practice  in  metropolitan 

areas.  ,  ,      ,  , 

Senator  Wellstone.  Has  this  become  a  major  structural  problem 
with  your  program,  that  as  students  face  more  and  more  debt, 
there  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  they  can  go  out  and  do  it?  Is 
there  debt  forgiveness  built  into  this? 

Mr.  Ianni.  Well,  no,  there  isn't  debt  forgiveness  built  into  that 
aspect  of  it.  I  think  it  has,  as  yea  point  out,  become  a  problem  be- 
cause what  happens  is  that  you  have  young  doctors  with  dedication 
who  do  go  into  rural  settings,  but  the  question  is  how  long  are  they 
going  to  stay  there;  how  long  will  they  continue  in  those  settings 
when  they  find  that  their  colleagues  in  the  urban  areas  have  such 
an  income  differential.  So  it  is  a  problem. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Last  question.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
helpful  at  the  Federal  level  to  work  on  a  debt  forgiveness  plan— 
and  we  had  some  very  good  testimony  about  this  at  Minneapolis 
Community  College.  The  director  of  financial  services  at  Augsburg 
College  was  especially  interested  in  a  proposal,  and  we  talked  some 
about  the  history  of  some  of  our  programs  of  debt  forgiveness,  a 
definition  of  public  service— we  could  apply  it  to  health  care  and 
other  areas,  too— and  in  exchange  for  that,  there  would  be  debt  for- 
giveness. From  your  point  of  view,  do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  make  that  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act? 

Mr.  Iannl  I  think  that  is  a  ^ood  concept,  I  think  that  for  people 
who  enter  public  school  teachmg,  for  example,  as  well  as  people 
who  enter  medicine,  as  well  as  people  who  enter  a  number  of  pro- 
fessions where  income  is  circumscribed  because  of  circumstances— 
certairily,  people  who  go  into  public  agency  work  don't  have  the 
income  potential  of  many  people  in  the  private  sector— and  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  debt  forgiveness  provision  based  on  length  of 
service  would  be  a  very  helpful  provision. 

Senator  Wellstone.  One  final  Question  for  you.  Dr.  Ianni.  Could 
you  give  me  some  indication— and  maybe  other  witnesses  will— as 
to  the  number  of  hours— and  I'm  sure  the  students  could  probably 
tell  me  more  about  this— but  at  UMD,  on  average,  how  many  hours 
is  a  student  likely  to  be  working  now? 

Mr.  Iannl  I  have  to  make  a  guess  at  that,  and  you  will  get  con- 
crete information  about  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  at  a  Stu- 
dent Association  dinner  Saturday  night  when  one  of  the  student 
representative  there  talked  about  a  full-time  waiter's  job  at 
"Grandma's  Saloon"  and  how  that  fits  into  his  instructional  sched- 
ule. It  is  not  an  atypical  kind  of  circumstance  that  UMD  students 
would  be  working  20  or  30  hours  a  week  typically,  and  some  of 
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course  putting  in  a  full  work  week  of  40  hours,  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing a  full  or  near-full  course  load. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this  does  impact  the  situa- 
tion is  the  University  of  Minnesota  not  onlv  here  but  in  the  Twin 
Cities  has  been  under  some  scrutiny  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  an  incredibly  good  graduation  rate  in  the  traditional  4-vear 
period.  Five  years  has  more  typically  become  the  time  period  for 
getting  a  degree.  I  do  not  thmk  one  can  discount  the  extent  to 
which  having  to  work  in  combination  with  going  to  school  goes  into 
that,  and  I  know  that  is  a  national  pattern. 

When  I  was  at  San  Francisco  State,  a  school  with  25,000  stu- 
dents, our  average  student  was  27  years  of  age,  and  a  typical  San 
Francisco  State  student  works  between  20  and  40  hours  per  week.  I 
think  that  is  part  of  a  national  pattern  you  will  fina  in  urban 
areas — and  by  the  way,  there,  the  average  length  of  time  for  finish- 
ing a  degree  was  GVz  years.  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  that  as  an 
evolving  national  pattern,  that  4  years  to  get  a  degree  is  becoming 
the  minority  pattern  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  necessity 
of  having  to  work  while  you  go  to  school. 

Senator  Wells  ione.  Thank  you. 

I  have  a  couple  questions  if  I  could,  Mike.  First,  what  do  you  see 
as  being  the  vision  of  financial  responsibility  at  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  in  higher  education? 

Mr.  Jaros.  Well,  I  would  hope  it  would  be  at  least  50-50.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  nice  if  it  were  75-25  percent  at  least.  That 
should  be  easy.  Just  eliminate  some  of  those  bombers.  I'm  sure  you 
would  if  you  could  get  51  votes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Not  likely. 

The  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  which  Td  be  really  inter- 
ested in  given  the  position  you  have  occupied  in  the  House  on  this, 
is  if  the  current  proposal  stands  as  is  to  basically  target  the  Pell 
Grant  program  to  families  with  incomes  under  $10,000,  and  there 
are  further,  if  you  will,  restrictions  on  eligibility  for  other  families 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  what  impact  do  you  see  that  having  on 
higher  education  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Jaros.  Do  you  mean  if  you  increased  the  Pell  Grant*'? 

Senator  Wellstone.  If  you  increased  the  Pell  Grants  for  the 
lowest-income  students,  but  you  essentially  restrict  eligibility  so 
that  students  coming  from  families  with  more  than  $10,000  are  cut 
or  become  ineligible;  what  impact  do  you  see  that  having  on  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Jaros.  Well,  $10,000  is  not  high  enough.  I  think  students 
from  families  with  higher  income  need  the  assistance  also.  Ten 
thousand  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Iannl  May  I  add  something  there.  Senator?  I  think  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  this  crisis  is  having  a  really  disastrous  impact 
on  American  life  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  impacting  the  situation 
of  what  ril  call  middle-income  people,  that  is,  people  whose  annual 
incomes  are  between  $15,000  and  $30,000,  who  have  not  uncommon 
situations  where  two  youngsters  are  college  age  at  one  time.  It 
really  creates  a  very  difficult  situation  for  those  people  who  cannot 
qualify  for  Federal  aid  to  education  and  have  two  talented  young- 
sters who  are  worthy  of  higher  education,  and  the  bills  simply 
cannot  be  met. 
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I  think  more  and  more  we  are  going  to  lose  talent  because  of 
that  set  of  circumstances.  p,. 

Senator  Wellstone.  If  I  could  just  respond  for  a  moment,  Chan- 
cellor lanni.  I  think  that  has  become  a  central  reality  today,  and  1 
?hink  we  have  lost  sight  of  it  and  I'm  really  hoping  that  in  this 
reauthorization  we  push  very  hard  on  what  is  happening  to  middle- 
income-but  not  as  pitting  middle-income  students  versus  lower- 
income  students  at  all.  ,   ,      n  ■  ..^..^ 

I'd  like  to  thank  both  of  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  out,  and  I  don't  take  your  time  for  granted.  It 
meani  a  lot  to  me,  and  I  rea'ly  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.]  .    ,  „  „ 

Let  me  introduce  Ron  KVaft  from  Bemidji  Technical  College 
where  he  is  director  of  financial  aid,  and  he  is  also  president-elect 
of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Financial  Aid  Administrators;  Dr 
Daniel  Pilon,  president.  College  of  St.  Scholastica;  and  Dr.  Melvin 
Johnson,  vice  chancellor,  Minnesota  Technical  College  System. 

If  it  is  all  right  with  the  panelists,  what  I'd  like  to  do  is  have 
testimony  from  each  of  the  panelists  and  then  ask  questions,  so 
that  you  can  all  sort  of  add  to  what  one  another  has  to  say,  as  op- 
posed to  doing  it  individually.  r»-i         J  r» 

We'll  start  with  Mr.  Kraft,  and  then  go  on  to  Dr.  Pilon  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  I  really  appreciate 
it. 

Ron. 

STATEMENTS  OF  RON  KRAFT.  MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  FI- 

NANCIAL  AID  ADMINISTRATORS;  DANIEL  PILON.  PRESIDENT. 

COLLEGE  OF  ST.  SCHOLASTICA;  AND  MELVIN  E.  JOHNSON. 

MINNESOTA  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Kraft.  Thank  you.  It  is  snowing  outside,  or  it  was. 

Being  from  Bemidji,  I'd  like  to  invite  you  to  come  there  for  the 
next  one  of  these  because  we  don't  have  any  snow;  it  is  a  much 
more  temperate  climate,  so  come  on  down.  j  u  fv,« 

What  I'm  really  here  to  talk  about  is  the  Vikings  and  how  they 
can  improve  their  draft  arrangement  and  get  some  players  this 
vear.  That  is  important  stuff.  [Laughter.]      .  ,    . ,  .  .  . 

Being  that  I  have  a  lot  to  say  about  financial  aid  in  a  very  short 
time,  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  read  my  testimony.  It  is  very  tough 
to  keep  within  the  time  parameters,  and  my  father  said  always  to 
do  that.  So  1  will  read  it  to  you,  and  if  you  have  any  questions 
afterward,  fine. 

Senate.  Wellstone.  Absolutely. 

Mr  Kraft.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today  regard- 
ing some  of  my  thoughts  and  perceptions  regarding  the  soon  to  be 
reauthorized  Higher  Education  Act.  It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that 
many  of  the  issuer  that  concern  students  as  part  of  that  act  are 
now  being  talked  of  and  reacted  to  in  very  much  of  a  punitive 

"^Whfle  the  original  Higher  Education  Act  was  initiated  to  assist 
our  Nation's  populatiors  in  attaining  an  education  or  skill,  the  cur- 
rent attitude  seems  to  be  one  of  ensuring  that  studen.  do  not 
abuse  the  system,  and  therefore  this  attitude,  if  evidenced  m  the 
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act,  will  severely  restrict  access  to  educational  opportunity,  particu- 
^Jlfes'"        ^'"^  °   Minnesota  that  BemicUiTechnical  Cdlege 
Bemi^ji  Technical  College,  and  for  that  matter  Bemidji  State 

"c^.  '"O'-e  economically  depreSS 

areas  of  the  State.  The  counties  surrounding  Bemidji  have  t^ 

Mftio?^l£*"'!i-^^-  ^P'^  incomesTn  MrnnesoS. 

P«rft  LiTV^lT'^'     ^^^^  '"•^s*  °f  the  Red  Lake,  White 

Knp  «r2ilf^^  Reservations,  which  have  their  own 

unique  social  and  economic  problems. 

,  Faced  with  the  mission  of  serving  these  populations  is  demand- 

d?§l^T?^  '^^^       regulations  which  make  it  m?re 

dimcult  for  these  populations  to  access  our  institutions 

nn^*!J=?i\,*!i-  T'"®  barriers  to  educationally  and  eco- 

noiiiically  disadvantaged  persons  is  the  application  process  for  fi- 
nancial  aid.  When  I  started  as  a  financial  aid  officer  notTo  many 
years  ago,  the  aoplication  for  Federal,  State  and  campus-bSed  aid 
Slier"''  P^^'  P^i»<^  is 

The  amount  of  and  types  of  information  required  have  become 
mind-boggling.  The  financial  aid  office  has  alsS  become  a  cure  for 

Sl^f  .?L?2^i^^  '  o'-  ^""^  r^Miv^  document  now  includes 

proof  of  Selective  Service  registration  and  an  anti-drug  abuse  certi- 
fication. We  are  running  out  of  little  plastic  cups  pretty  quickly 
«„{15    V°"'  students  and  their  parents  are  required  to 

submit  volumes  of  paper  to  prove  that  they  did  not  misreorSent 
their  financial  situation.  This  verification  proceS^  aSS  guU^^ 
before  innocc  nee  and  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  returned  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
«„  o^ltSt'T  i""st  now  also  prove  by  testing  that  students  have 
^.f«i  •?      ^""^A  ^?  regardless  of  their  age  or  back- 

K  r '  'I  students  do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma.  Who 
by  definition  has  a  greater  need  to  benefit  if  not  those  Arsons  who 
are  stuck  at  the  lowest  educational  level?  H^rauHs.  wno 

ho^kL""^  ^P'"*^'?  that  during  the  last  two  administrations  there 
a  concerted  effort  to  restrict  access  to  education  by  imple- 
mentihg  the  above  and  other  barriers.  The  Federal  Government 

?«Hn^  ^•fifi^^oi"?'"®  ^.'i^  '"O'"®  o*"the  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation hes  with  the  States.  Minnesota  has  in  the  past  met  that 
challenge,  but  now  even  Minnesota  is  making  strange  noises. 

1'"'^?     the  chancellor  of  the  State  university,  who  is  leaving 

20  20  wI^hI^Jk^^  ^r^^'^l  P?^*"'!'  of  Rhode  Island,  has  developel 
20-20  hindsight  and  is  sharing  that  hindsight  with  us  even  as  he 
admits  he  was  saying  otherwise  not  so  long  ago.  He  is  questionine 
^^L""""*^"  of.  students  served  by  our  public  institutions  and  advo^ 
cates  a  reducMon.  There  is  also  a  proposal  being  discussed  in  our 
Sft^ nr^'^^^"7  ^V^ent^y  which  would  limit  access  to  our  public 
institutions  bv  limiting  appropriations  to  each  system,  prorated  to 
a  certain  predetermined  number  of  students. 

«nH  simple  question:  How  do  the  economically 

filf^u^^l'^'^^o'^A"^^  P^P^^^  help  themselves  if  we  don't  give 
them  the  chance?  Do  we  continue  to  subsidize  their  existence  with 
welfare  programs,  or  do  we  try  to  educate  them  so  that  they  can 
become  contributing  members  of  society'^ 
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Last,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  one  of  the  more  debated  jssues  in 
regard  to  reauthorization— the  student  loan  programs  and  the  de- 
fault problems  inherent  in  those  programs.  _        ,  . 

The  most  frequently  used  program  is  the  Stafford  Loan  program, 
and  consequently  it  has  received  most  of  the  political  rhetoric. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  Stafford  Loan  program  and  its  default 
situation  is  a  serious  problem.  However  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  if  not  a 
design  problem,  then  certainly  a  predictable  one.  . 

The  GSL  program  was  initially  implemented  for  middle-income 
families  to  use  to  send  their  children  to  college.  However,  because 
the  Pell  Grant  dollars  have  not  kept  up  with  the  rising  cost  of  edu- 
cation, and  because  of  a  change  in  definition  to  a  need  based  pro- 
gram, the  Stafford  Loan  program  has  become  the  financial  aid  pro- 
gram that  determines  access  for  the  economically  disadvantaged, 
the  same  population  which  is  a  high-risk  population  in  the  default 
scenario.  We  have  done  it  to  ourselves,  and  sadly,  we  knew  we 
were  doing  it. 

However,  the  saddest  facet  of  the  default  situation  is  our  percep- 
tion of  it  If  we  regard  Federal  dollars  spent  for  education  as  just 
an  expenditure,  then  there  are  dollars  wasted  by  defaulted  loans.  If 
we  regard  financial  aid  moneys  as  an  investment  in  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  we  come  out  way  ahead.  ^     .   .      u-   .  * 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  approximately— and  this  is  subject  to 
opinion,  the  percentage  here— 17  percent  national  default  rate, 
let's  talk  about  the  83  percent  of  our  students  who  go  to  school,  get 
loans,  repay  thase  loans,  and  become  productive  members  of  our 
Nation.  In  Minnesota,  those  successes  are  an  even  greater  percent- 

The  issue  is  one  of  priorities,  plain  and  simple.  When  a  smart 
bomb  found  its  mark  in  Iraq,  the  default  rate  for  that  bomb  was 
100  percent.  We  got  none  of  that  money  repaid;  it  was  gore,  long 
with  lives  and  property.  Desert  Storm  cost  $1  billion  a  day,  and  we 
didn't  blink  an  eye.  We  try  to  educate  the  poor  and  disadvantaged, 
and  we  don't  always  succeed.  Suddenly  a  great  hue  and  cry  sur- 
rounds us,  What  are  our  priorities?  Should  we  only  try  to  educate 
those  who  we  know  will  be  successful?  Do  we  exclude  the  rest  from 
an  opportunity  to  improve  their  lives?  ,  .  ,  n 

It  is  my  desire  that  when  reauthorization  is  completed,  it  will 
deal  with 'problems  but  will  not  restrict  access,  for  by  educrtmg  our 
Nation,  these  problems  will  be  solved. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Kraft  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Kraft 

Thank  you  for  the  opjwrtunity  to  speak  today  regarding  some  of  my  thoughts  and 
perceptions  regarding  the  soon-to-be  reauthorized  Higher  EducHuon  Act  It  is  my 
sincere  opinion  that  many  of  the  issues  that  concern  students  as  part  ot  that  Act 
are  now  being  talked  of  and  reacted  to  in  very  much  of  a  punitive  manner.  While 
the  original  Higher  Education  Act  was  initiated  to  assist  our  nation  s  populations  in 
attaining  an  education  or  .skill,  the  current  attitude  seems  to  be  one  of  ensuring 
that  students  do  not  "abuse"  the  system  and  therefore,  this  attitude,  if  evidenced  in 
the  Act  will  severely  »-octrict  access  to  educational  opportunity,  particularly  in  tie 
area  of  Minnesota  that  Bemidji  Technical  College  serves  . 

Bemidji  Technic&i  College  and  for  that  matter,  Bemidji  State  Uni-eisity  are  locat 
ed  in  one  of  the  more  economically  depressed  areas  of  the  state,    he  counties  sur- 
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M^„ni!?f?T"''i7T*^  tfo^'^'tfSl^a had  some  of  the  lowest  per  capita  incomes  in 
Minnewta.  In  addition,  Bemidii  is  locaied  in  the  midst  of  the  Ited  Lake,  White 
Earth,  and  Leech  Lake  Inaian  Reservations  which  have  their  own  unique  social  and 
economic  problems  Freed  with  the  mission  of  serving  these  populations  is  demand- 
ing  enough  without  new  rules  and  regulations  which  make  it  more  difficult  for 
these  populations  to  access  our  institutions. 

™?f1f„^  ill*  ^u®"*  access  barriers  to  educationally  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons  is  the  application  process  for  financial  aid.  When  I  started  as  a 
!l",^»!fL*ii*'^i**''  "°/  ^  many  year«  ago  the  application  for  federal,  state,  and 
3^ Wo^"^  T  'o"f  .Now  it  is  eight  pages  long,  and  the  print  is 

Tni  T     r  a"<^  types  of  information  required  has  become  mind  bog- 

ghng.  l.ie  financial  aid  office  has  also  become  a  cure  for  all  our  social  ills.  Require! 
-2f.=r'®"!f  r°"."°*  includes  proof  of  selective  service  registration  and  an  anU-drug 
abuse  certification.  In  addition,  many  studente  and  their  parents  are  required  to 

«,wln°Ti??f  °^  P^Pf  '"  ^  ^^^y  "misrepresent"  theiThnancid 

situation  This  verification  process  assumes  guilt  before  innocence  and  has  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  returned  a  significant  amount  of  money  to  the  federal  treasury.  In- 
stitutions must  now  also  prove,  by  testing,  that  students  have  an  "ability  to  benefit" 
JJH^i  }•  '■f*""',^  of  their  age  or  background  if  those  studente  do  not  have  a  high 
school  diploma.  Who,  by  definition,  has  a  greater  need  to  benefit  if  not  tho«  pfr- 
sons  who  are  stuck  at  the  lowest  educational  level? 

^Ujf  °Pi"'°"  J^at  during  the  last  two  administrations,  there  has  been  a  con- 
b^SSrs  Tll^jrif'f  education  by  impleir.enting  the  above  and  other 

«^r«1wiJv  f  government  has  made  it  clear  that  more  and  more  of  the  re- 

oCJJi-o  with  the  states.  Minnesota  has,  in  the  past,  met  that 

2nil  T»u  c*"?*rt''-"  I^.'""^^  «  making  strange  noises.  Current,  the  Chan- 
f  i.  fDtl?^!^  University  System,  who  is  leaving  us  shortly  for  the  greener  3. 
tures  of  Rhode  bland,  has  developed  20-20  hindsight  and  is  sharing  thats^ht  Si 
inVZ"«^nfe^irf'^  ^/  "".^  saying  otherwise  just  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  question- 
"ig  the  numbers  of  studente  served  by  our  public  systems  and  advocates  a  reduction. 
I^f.M  r  "  proposal  being  discussed  in  our  stete  legislature  currently  which 
would  limit  access  to  our  public  institutions  by  limiting  appropriations  to  each 
Wr^K**^  "  '"'i?'"  predetermined  number  of  studESte.  The  al^ve  leadS 
me  to  ask  the  simple  question.  ^'How  do  the  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged 
peop  68  help  themselves  If  we  don't  give  them  the  chance?"  Do  we  continue  to  subsi- 
dize their  existence  with  welfare  programs  or  do  we  try  to  educate  them  so  they  can 
be  contributing  members  of  society.  ' 

Last,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  one  of  the  more  debated  issues  in  regard  to  Reau- 
thonzation-the  Student  Loan  Programs  and  the  default  problem  inherent  in  those 
programs.  The  most  frequently  used  loan  program  is  the  Stafford  Loan  Program 
and  consMuently  It  has  received  most  of  the  political  rhetoric.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  Stafford  Loan  default  situation  is  a  serious  problem.  However,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  if  not  a  designed  problem  then  certainly  a  predictable  one.  The  G.S  L  nro- 
gram  was  initially  implemented  for  middle  income  families  to  use  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college.  However,  because  the  Pell  Grant  dollars  have  not  kept  up  with  the 
rising  cost  of  education  and,  because  of  a  change  in  definition,  the  Stafford  Loan 
Program  has  become  the  financial  aid  program  that  determines  access  for  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged;  the  same  population  which  is  the  high  risk  population  in 
do?ng  it  ^  '*  *°  ourselves  and,  sadly,  we  knew  we  were 

However,  the  saddest  facet  of  the  default  situation  is  our  perception  of  it.  If  we 
regard  federal  dollars  spent  for  education  as  just  an  expenditure,  then  there  are  dol 

^'f  J^ip^  f^l^"'*^-  '■^^"•^  financial  aid  monies  as  an  investment 

in  the  people  of  the  nation,  we  come  out  way  ahead.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  ao- 
^/"nnlnt^*!^  r  P^^cent  national  default  rate,  let's  talk  about  the  83  percent  of  our 
studente  that  go  to  school,  get  loans,  repay  those  loans,  and  become  productive 
members  of  our  nation.  In  Minnesota  those  successes  are  at  an  even  greater  oer- 
centage.  -The  issue  is  one  of  priorities.  When  a  "smart"  bomb  found  its  mark  in  Ivla 
the  default  rate  for  that  bomb  was  100  percent.  We  got  none  of  that  money  repa^d^ 
Iv  wffi  ■.'11?  hves  and  property.  P.wrt  Storm  cost  one  billion  dollars  a 
day  We  didn  t  blink  an  eye.  We  try  to  educate  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  and  we 
don  t  always  succeed.  Suddenly,  a  great  hue  and  cry  surrounds  us.  What  are  our 
priorities?  Should  we  only  try  to  educate  those  who  we  know  will  be  successful'  Do 
we  exclude  the  rest  from  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  lives?  It  is  my  desire  that 
when  P.«authorization  js  completed,  it  will  deal  with  problems  but  will  not  restrict 
access,  for  by  educating  our  nation,  those  problems  will  be  eliminated 
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Senator  Wellstone.  That  was  very  powerful  testimony,  very 
oowerful.  You  know,  when  you  have  been  a  teacher  for  years,  you 
can  read  faces,  and  I  was  looking  out  at  the  students,  and  there 
were  several  things  that  you  said  that  really  resonated. 

I  do  want  to  mention  to  the  students  and  people  from  the  com- 
munity that  I  really  appreciate  that  you  are  here.  We  ve  got  some 
very  good  nanelists,  and  I  really  think  it  is  important  to  have  this 
as  part  of  the  official  record,  but  we  are  going  to  have  open  mike, 
and  that  is  a  part  of  the  record,  too.  I'm  very  interested  in  hearing 
from  you  and  very,  very  pleased  that  you  are  here. 

Let  s  move  on  and  hear  from  Dr.  Pilon. 

Mr.  Pilon.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wellstone. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 

I  am  president  of  the  College  of  St.  Scholastica,  which  as  you 
may  know,  is  the  northland's  only  private  liberal  arte  institution. 

For  5  years  prior  to  that,  I  worked  in  Washington,  DC  on  behalf 
of  a  group  of  small  private  colleges,  and  during  that  time  I  twice 
saw  the  reauthorization  process  up  close,  so  I  have  some  sympathy 
for  what  you  are  about  to  go  through.  .       ^         i.-  * 

Before  going  to  Washington,  I  served  in  a  variety  of  capacities  at 
another  small  private  college  in  Michigan,  and  most  important  to 
this  hearing  is  the  fact  that  I  was  once  a  financial  aid  officer,  so  as 
you  can  see,  former  financial  aid  officers  don't  always  die— worse 
things  can  happen  to  them.  .       i      *  u  c 

I  want  to  thank  you  also  for  coming  here  to  Duluth  to  hear  from 
us  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  you  hear  it  from  us  in  the 
trenches  rather  than  just  from  the  glib  ones  who  represent  us  in 
Washington— mostly  they  have  a  good  sense  of  going  on,  but  too 
often  they  don't  get  outside  the  beltway,  and  that  s  too  bad. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  was  once  a  financial  aid  person.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  was  my  first  job  in  higher  ed"cation,  and  it  was 
in  1968,  just  3  years  after  the  original  legislation  was  authorized. 
That  was  an  exciting  time.  I  was  the  first  person  at  that  particular 
institution  for  whom  financial  aid  was  the  primary  responsibility. 
Up  until  that  time,  the  dean  of  studente  had  done  it  out  of  his  hip 
pocket— perhaps  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  tell  you  this  because  I  think  it  is  important  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  return  to  the  beginnings  and  to  the  hopes  of  those  who 
created  this  legislation.  They  foresaw  programs  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  Americans,  whatever  their  means,  to  attend  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  ultimately  to  contribute  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  country  and  our  world.  In  those  days,  need  analysis 
was  imperfect,  but  people  worked  hard  to  make  both  access  and 
choice  possible  for  those  who  could  benefit  from  college.  In  those 
days,  the  appropriations  were  not  as  large  as  people  hoped,  but 
folks  like  Carl  Perkins,  Edith  Green,  and  Claiborne  Pell  really  had 
a  vision;  they  looked  to  the  day  when  the  dollars  would  be  there  so 
that  people,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay,  could  go  to  college. 

Some  things  have  changed  since  then.  There  are  more  programs. 
Some  of  the  programs  have  emerged  from  the  alphabet  soup  and 
how  have  great  names  like  Pell  Grants  and  Stafford  and  Perkins 
loans.  There  a.  s  also  more  students  and  different  students.  There 
are  older  students;  in  fact,  there  are  lots  of  those. 
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At  St.  Scholastica,  40  percent  of  our  students  are  older  than  av- 
erage, and  some  reports  indicate  that  50  percent  or  more  will  be 
beyond  traditional  college  age  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Some  things  have  stayed  the  same.  There  still  aren't  enough  dol- 
lars, and  need  analysis  is  still  imperfect.  Without  a  doubt,  the  ef- 
forts begun  in  1965  and  even  before  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Aft  of  1958  have  helped  many  students  attain  levels  of  educa- 
tion that  would  have  otherwise  been  impossible. 

But  the  fact  is  that  until  funding  improves,  the  current  need 
analysis  system  will  remain  a  cruel  rationing  system.  Sadly,  the 
dreams  of  the  creators  of  these  programs  and,  more  importantly, 
the  dreams  of  those  for  whom  they  were  enacted,  will  continue  in 
many  ways  unfulfilled. 

While  present  aid  programs  help  the  poorest,  and  I  think  that  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  middle-class  families  of  our  Nation  are  finding 
higher  education  increasingly  difficult  to  purchase.  The  possibility 
of  selecting  the  most  appropriate  college,  whether  it  is  public  or 
private,  for  a  given  student  is  in  doubt  now.  Many,  it  not  most,  stu- 
dents are  leaving  college  with  substantial  debt,  and  older  students 
face  an  aid  system  which  does  not  take  into  account  their  unique 
situations. 

As  a  result,  colleges  like  St.  Scholastica  are  looking  at  a  future 
where  they  may  serve  the  very  poor  and  the  very  well-to-do,  but 
where  the  middle  class  will  be  conspicuously  absent.  Even  a  modest 
amount  of  assistance  could  make  the  difference  for  middle-income 
folks.  And  while  states  like  Minnesota  have  tried  to  help,  they  too 
have  limited  resources  as  you  hear  from  Senator  Jaros  earlier.  This 
leaves  it  up  to  the  colleges  themselves  to  provide  aid  from  their 
own  resources.  For  St.  Scholastica,  this  means  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion next  year— every  nickel  that  we  can  raise  from  private 
sources,  plus  the  value  of  the  services  the  Benedictine  Sisters  con- 
tribute to  our  enterprise,  goes  to  student  aid. 

The  college  is  in  the  curious  situation,  I  think,  of  having  to  play 
a  substantial  role  in  making  good  on  the  expectations  created  by 
the  I  Tnited  States  Congress  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, and  somehow  that  does  not  seem  right  to  me. 

As  the  reauthorization  process  gets  underway,  I  encourage  you  to 
emphasize  the  Title  IV  financial  aid  programs.  I  urge  you  to  realize 
that  the  an.«""er  is  not  more  loans.  I  urge  you  to  remember  that 
older  students  find  themselves  in  different  circumstances  than  do 
thjir  younger  counterparts,  and  that  needs  evaluation  should  be 
adjusted  to  accommodate  them. 

Most  of  all,  I  urge  you  to  keep  these  programs  tuition-sensitive. 
^yith  regard  to  this  last  point,  the  cost  of  providing  higher  educa- 
tion is  high  whether  it  is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  in  public  col- 
leges or  by  students  and  their  families  at  St.  Scholastica.  In  the 
long  run,  private  higher  education  saves  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
of  money.  We  will  be  able  to  continue  to  do  this  only  if  there  is 
some  help  for  those  who  cannot  do  it  all  on  their  own. 

Reauthorization  has  never  been  more  important.  An  increased 
Pell  Grant  maximum  would  help  a  lot,  and  improved  needs  assess- 
ment would  also  help.  Greater  sensitivity  to  the  nontraditional  stu- 
dent is  especially  critical. 
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But  the  real  issue  is  on  the  appropriations  side,  and  until  we  put 
our  national  priorities  in  order  and  fund  these  investments  in  our 
future  in  a  reasonable  way,  the  whole  system  will  continue  to  help 
only  the  poorest,  while  leaving  those  who  also  need  help  in  the 
middle  classes  to  fend  for  themselves. 

I  wish  you  and  your  colleagues  well.  We  will  be  watchmg  and 
hopefully  cheering  for  you  as  you  go  about  your  work. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pilon  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Pilon 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today.  My  name  is  Daniel  Pilon 
and  I  have  been  the  president  of  the  College  of  St.  Scholastics,  the  Northland  s  only 

Srivate  liberal  arts  college,  for  nearly  10  years.  For  5  years  prior  to  that  I  worked  in 
Washington,  DC  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  small  private  colleges.  During  that  time  I 
saw  the  reauthorization  process  up  close.  And  before  going  to  Washington  I  served 
in  a  variety  of  capacities  at  another  small  private  college  m  Michigan.  Most  impor- 
I  t  to  this  hearing  is  the  fact  that  I  was  once  a  financial  aid  ofTicer.  So  as  you  can 
'^ce,  former  financial  aid  officers  don't  always  die  ...  wo^w  things  can  happen  to 

Thank  you  for  coming  here  to  Duluth  to  hear  what  those  of  us  in  the  trenches 
think  rather  than  relying  on  the  glib  ones  who  try  to  represent  us  in  Washington. 
Often  thev  do  well  but  too  often  they  lack  a  real  sense  of  what  s  happenir  g  because 
only  rarefy  do  they  venture  beyond  the  infamous  Beltway. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  was  once  a  financial  aid  pelfeon.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  was  my  first  job  in  higher  education.  I  bepan  in  1968  just  3  years  after  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  which  you  are  about  to  amend  and  reauthorize.  It  was 
an  exciting  time.  I  was  the  first  person  at  that  particular  institution  for  whom  fi- 
nancial  aid  was  a  primary  responsibility.  Up  to  that  point,  financial  aid  had  been 
the  province  of  the  dean  of  men  who  did  it  out  of  his  hip  pocket. 

I  tell  you  this  because  it  is  important  that  you  and  your  colleagues  return  ^x)  the 
beginnings  and  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  created  this  legislation.  They  foresaw  pr<^ 
grams  which  would  make  it  possible  for  Americans,  whatever  their  means,  to  attend 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  ultimately  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  our 
country  and  our  world.  In  those  days,  ne^  analysis  was  imperfect  but  People 
worked  hard  to  make  both  access  and  choice  possible  for  those  who  could  benefit 
from  college.  In  those  days  the  appropriations  were  not  as  large  as  people  hoped, 
but  folks  like  Carl  Perkins  and  Edith  Green  and  Claiborne  Pell  really  had  a  vision. 
They  looked  to  the  day  when  the  dollars  would  be  there  so  people,  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  pay,  could  go  to  college.  «  r 

Some  things  have  changed  since  then.  There  are  more  programs.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams have  emerged  from  the  alphabet  soup  and  have  great  names  like  Pell  Urants 
and  Stafford  and  Perkins  Loans.  There  are  also  more  students  and  dinerent  stu- 
dents. There  are  older  students;  in  fact  there  are  lots  of  them.  At  St.  Scholastica  40 
percent  of  our  students  are  "older  than  average.*'  Some  reports  indicate  that  oO  per- 
cent or  more  will  be  beyond  traditional  college  age  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

But  s<  me  things  have  stayed  the  same.  There  still  aren't  enough  dollars  and  need 
analysis  is  still  imperfect.  ,        ^  ^      .     .    kt  i 

Without  a  doubt,  the  efforts  begun  in  1965  (and  even  before,  m  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958)  have  helped  many,  many  students  attai-  levels  of  edu- 
cation that  would  otherwise  have  been  Impossible.  But  the  fact  io  that  until  funding 
improves,  the  current  neev;  imlysis  system  will  remain  a  cruel  rationnig  system. 
Sadly  the  dreams  of  the  creators  of  these  programs  and,  more  importantly,  the 
dreams  of  those  for  whom  they  were  enacted,  will  continue  in  many  ways  unfuh 

While  present  aid  programs  help  the  poorest  (and  that  is  great!),  middle  class  fam- 
ilies  of  our  nation  are  finding  higher  education  increasingly  difficult  to  purchase. 
The  possibility  of  selecting  the  most  appropriate  college  (public  or  private)  for  a 
given  student  is  in  doubt.  Many,  if  not  most,  stuc'ents  are  leaving  college  with  sub- 
stantial debt.  And  older  students  face  an  aid  system  which  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count their  unique  situations.  ^  ^  i. 

As  a  result,  colleges  like  St.  Scholastica  are  looking  at  a  future  where  they  may 
serve  the  very  poor  and  the  very  well  to  do  but  where  the  middle  class  will  be  con- 
spicuously absent.  Even  a  modest  amount  of  assistance  could  make  the  difference 
for  middle  income  folks.  And  while  states  like  Minnesota  have  tried  to  help  they  too 
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have  limited  resources.  This  leaves  it  up  to  the  colleges  themselves  to  provide  aid 
from  their  own  resources.  For  St.  Scholastics  this  means  more  than  $2  million  next 
year  . . .  every  nickel  we  can  raise  from  private  sources  plus  all  of  the  value  of  the 
services  the  Benedictine  Sisters  contribute  to  our  enterprise  . . .  goes  to  student  aid. 
The  College  is  in  the  curious  situation  of  having  to  play  a  substantial  role  in 
making  good  on  the  expectations  ;reated  by  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Somehow  that  doesn't  seem  right. 

As  the  reauthorization  process  gets  underway^  I  encourage  you  to  emphasize  the 
Title  IV  financial  aid  programs.  I  urge  you  to  realize  that  the  answer  is  not  more 
loans.  I  urge  you  to  remember  that  older  students  find  themselves  in  different  cir- 
cumstances than  do  their  younger  counterparts  and  that  needs  evaluation  should  be 
adjusted  to  accommodate  them.  And  most  of  all  I  urge  you  to  keep  these  programs 
tuition  sensitive.  With  regard  to  this  last  point,  the  cost  of  providmg  a  college  edu- 
cation is  high  whether  it  is  paid  for  b^  the  taxpayers  in  public  colleges  or  by  stu- 
dents and  their  families  at  St.  Scholastica.  In  the  long  run,  private  higner  education 
saves  the  taxpayers  a  Kreat  deal  of  money.  We  will  be  able  to  continue  to  do  this 
only  if  there  is  some  help  for  those  who  can't  do  it  all  on  their  own. 

Reauthorization  has  never  been  more  important.  An  increased  Pell  grant  maxi- 
mum would  help  a  lot;  an  improved  needs  assessment  would  also  help;  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  the  non  traditional  student  is  especially  critical.  But  the  real  issue  is  on  the 
appropriation  side  and  until  we  put  our  national  priorities  in  order  and  fund  these 
investments  in  our  future  in  a  reasonable  way,  the  whole  system  will  continue  to 
help  only  the  poorest  while  leaving  those  who  also  need  help  in  the  middle  classes 
to  fend  for  themselves. 

I  wish  you  and  your  colleagues  well.  We'll  be  watching  and  hopefully  cheering  as 
you  go  about  your  work. 
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The  College  of  Saint  Schoij^stica,  Office  of  the  President, 

Duluth,  MN,  May  7,  199L 

Senator  Paul  D.  Wellstone, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Weu^stone:  Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  at  your  hearing 
yesterday  regarding  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  record  will  remain  open  for  some  period  of  time.  If  that  is 
the  case,  I  hope  these  comments  could  be  added.  If  not,  I  share  them  with  you 
anyway  because  I  th\r\  they  are  important. 

During  yestert ->v'i,  hearing  there  was  some  discussion  of  the  Ability  to  Benefit 
rule.  As  you  may  know,  rules  like  this  find  their  way  into  being  because  of  abuses. 
Unfortunately,  the  abuses  were  not  restricted  to  unscrupulous  for-profit  institutions. 
There  have  been  examples  of  both  public  and  private  institutions  which  have  failed. 
These  are  institutioi^s  accredited  by  regional  associations,  and  in  the  worst  cases 
they  have  been  motivated  by  greed  and  in  the  best  cases  they  have  been  motivated 
by  a  false  sense  of  egalitarianism. 

In  the  case  of  greed,  there  is  no  excuse.  Institutions  which  use  students  to  secure 
their  own  financial  viability  are  unethical  and  she  ild  be  driven  from  our  midst.  But 
there  is  another  concern,  and  that  is  with  institutions  which  really  contribute  to  a 
continuing  failure  syndrome  for  many  students.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  some  students  who  simply  do  not  have  the  ability  to  succeed.  By  encouraging 
them  to  try  and  try  again,  we  simply  add  to  the  feeling  of  failure  which  grows  and 
increases  the  frustration  of  these  people.  It  also  raises  a  question  about  the  best  uses 
of  scarce  resources.  If  we  don't  have  enough  resources  to  adequately  serve  those  who 
do  have  the  ability  to  succeed,  it  would  seem  immoral  to  invest  heavily  in  those  who 
simply  can't.  A  reasonable  testit^g  system  with  some  guarantee  of  integrity  would 
seem  to  be  an  important  element  in  all  of  this.  Perhaps  the  current  regulations 
have  gone  too  far,  but  I  believe  that  the  ability  to  benefit  ought  to  be  measured  in 
some  reasonable  wuy. 

The  second  matter  which  I  would  put  before  you  has  to  do  with  completion  rates. 
Yesterday  Chancellor  lanni  end  others  talked  about  how  the  role  of  work  among 
students  is  slowing  the  time  that  it  takes  a  person  to  earn  a  college  degree.  This  in 
turn  was  equated  with  rising  tuition.  ThLS  logic,  I  believe,  is  questionable.  If  that 
were  true,  then  .students  at  private  colleges  (who,  by  and  large,  are  no  better  off 
economically-- -and  some  studies  indicate  worije  off  economically— than  their  public 
counter  partial  should  have  a  far  worse  completion  rate.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  In  Minnesota  by  the  fmd  of  years  some  two-thirds  of  privaie  college  under- 
graduates have  completed  their  education  while  only  30  percent  of  those  in  the 
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public  sector  have.  This  occurs  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  private  college  students  pay 
more  and  also  carry  extensive  loads  of  work  and  loans.  I  think  that  we  need  to  look 
elsewhere  for  the  answer  on  the  completion  rate  question,  Some  might  even  argue 
that  low  tuition  and  heavy  state  subsidy  encourage  students  to  dawdle  and  to 
extend  their  time  within  the  educational  system.     ,  ^     ,      ,  ,^ 

Obviously,  both  of  these  are  arguable  contentions.  I  offer  them  to  you,  however,  as 
important  thoughts  to  be  included  in  the  mix  as  these  two  issues  contmue  to  be  de- 
bated both  in  the  state  and  on  a  national  level.  ,     t    .  ,^  n 

Thanks  again  for  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  yesterday.  I  wish  you  well  as 
you  go  about  the  difficult  job  of  reauthorization.  I  look  forward  to  supporting  the 
results. 

Sincerely  yours.  Daniel  H.  Pilon 

Preside,it 


Senator  Wellstone.  I  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  Dr.  P-'on. 
There  are  a  number  of  points  that  you  focused  on  that  I  want  to 
pick  up  on  that  I  think  are  really  important.  And  again,  it  sounds 
like  I'm  just  being  "Mr.  Politician"  up  here,  but  I  don  t  mean  this 
as  insincere  flattery.  I  am  really  pleased  we  came  up  here.  I  believe 
that  what  is  being  said  is  important,  and  I  want  you  to  know  as 
panelists  and  everyone  to  know  that  I  do  not  view  this  as  symbolic 
politics.  I  am  so  determined  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability  to  take 
the  testimony  and  translate  into  concrete  initiatives,  as  well  as 
some  thing  on  the  financial  end  that  will  be  so  tough  and  so  diffi- 
cult, as  I  think  you  Imow  from  your  introductory  remarks,  Dr. 
Pilon,  but  it  is  just  the  direction  that  I  feel  so  strongly  we  have  to 
go  in  in  this  country.  So  this  is  very  helpful  to  me,  and  I  really 
appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wellstone. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Technical  Colleges  and  Chancel- 
lor Carol  Johnson,  I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportuni- 
ty. I  also  want  to  assure  you  that  Representative  Jaros'  remarks 
were  not  a  paid  commercial  for  technical  education  this  morning, 
but  we  are  appreciative  of  them. 

I'd  also  like  to  thank  the  staff  that  you  have  had  helping  us  with 
this  organization;  I  know  this  has  been  difficult  to  keep  organized, 
and  they  have  been  most  helpful. 

The  Minnesota  technical  colleges  consist  of  34  campuses  and  are 
one  of  four— at  least  we  were  still  one  of  four  this  morning,  as  the 
legislature  meetings— public  systems.  We  serve  over  32,000  diploma 
or  degree  students  pursuing  our  mission,  which  is  education  for 
employment.  ., 

As  a  system,  we  also  provide  education  to  over  half  a  million  em- 
ployed persons  annually  as  they  retrain  and  upgrade  their  skills. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  over  20,000  students  in  the  technical 
colleges  who  are  receiving  direct  aid  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  ,      .      •  ^ 

I'd  like  to  focus  my  remarks  this  morning  on  the  changing  stu- 
dent and  the  changing  needs  of  students  in  the  technical  college 
syste:n.  What  we  have  referred  to  in  the  past  as  the  nontraditional 
student  has  virtually  become  the  traditional  student.  This  very  dif- 
ferent student  has  put  different  demands  on  the  educational  serv- 
ices of  our  colleges. 
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The  most  visible  and  easiest  to  note  is  the  average  age— and  this 
has  been  mentioned  many  times.  Our  average  age  in  the  system  is 
over  27.  Here  at  the  Duluth  Technical  College,  it  is  over  29. 

Serving  a  significantly  older  population  means  that  most  of  the 
other  demographics  of  the  students  has  also  changed  significantly. 
No  longer  do  we  see  a  student  coming  right  out  of  high  school;  this 
is  less  than  one  in  five  at  the  present  time. 

So  if  not  from  high  school,  where  do  the  students  come  from? 
They  come  from  under-employment  or  dead-end  jobs  providing  in- 
sufficient wages  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  They 
come  from  unemployment,  as  jobs  are  lost  to  technology,  plant  clos- 
ings, and  an  ever  changing  economy.  They  come  from  homes  that 
need  a  second  income,  or  dissolved  marriages  where  the  single 
parent  needs  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  labor  market.  They  come 
from  other  lands  and  other  cultures,  without  language  or  social 
skills  that  even  allow  them  to  make  application  for  a  job. 

This  type  of  student  presently  makes  up  about  80  percent  of  our 
entering  student  body.  Obviously,  they  also  come  with  severe  finan- 
cial needs  as  they  pursue  an  education  for  employment. 

Because  of  the  limitation  of  time  this  morning,  I  will  no:  spend 
much  time  on  the  specifics  of  the  higher  education  bill  as  the 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  I  think  is  putting  together 
an  excellent  position  and  very  specific  ways  in  regard  to  increasing 
the  amount  of  Pell  Grant,  changing  the  ratio,  simplification,  which 
has  been  mentioned  many  times. 

What  Td  like  to  do  is  address  three  things  that  I  think  are  very 
specific  to  our  system.  The  first  is  the  ability  to  benefit.  Recent  leg- 
islation—and Ron  mentioned  this— in  regard  to  ability  to  benefit 
has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  vocational  technical  college  stu- 
dents. Many  of  our  students  arrive  without  a  high  school  diploma 
or  a  GED.  We  get  between  400  and  500  each  year.  Yet  they  not 
only  have  considerable  potential;  they  are  the  population  with  the 
greatest  need  for  education  and  the  greatest  potential  for  economic 
payback. 

To  deny  them,  or  to  even  provide  barriers  to  their  being  part  of 
the  student  assistance  program  is  poor  national  policy  and  in  direct 
violation  of  Minnesota  history  of  open  door  admissions  to  technical 
college  education. 

We  appreciate  Congress'  need  to  address  the  misuse  of  financial 
aid,  but  would  suggest  that  it  be  done  focusing  on  institutions  that 
have  high  default  rates  and  not  through  broad-brush  legislation 
that  includes  legitimate  accredited  postsecondary  institutions  that 
are  responsibly  managing  their  student  loan  programs. 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  actions  in  regard  to  reducing  high 
loan  default  rates  are  actually  methods  to  reduce  the  amount  and 
the  number  of  students  in  the  program. 

The  second  concern  Fd  like  to  address  is  regulations  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  requiring  clock-hour  attendance 
for  students  in  diploma  programs.  Almost  90  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents are  in  diploma  programs.  This  effort  to  address  the  loan  de- 
fault through  a  process  has  become  discriminatory  to  those  in  the 
diploma  programs.  The  regulations  would  require  over  half  of  our 
students  to  increase  the  number  of  credits  that  they  take  in  scliool, 
at  about  four  to  five  credits.  This  would  increase  their  educational 
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and  their  financial  burden.  It  would  result  in  many  of  them  simply 
being  forced  to  drop  out  of  school. 

My  third  and  last  concern  is  for  the  growing  number  of  students 
in  our  system  with  children.  I  think  this  is  almost  50  percent  at 
this  point.  Twenty-seven  of  our  34  campuses  have  child  care  facili- 
ties. However,  the  greatest  problem  is  providing  sufficient  financial 
assistance  to  pay  for  the  delivery  of  child  care,  which  is  particular- 
ly difficult  for  single  parents. 

rd  like  to  quote  an  excerpt  from  our  chancellor's  remarks  to  the 
Minnesota  House  Education  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  they 
considered  special  funding  for  child  care: 

"When  we  deny  child  care  assistance  to  hiRher  education  students,  even  a 
little  help,  we  are  simultaneously  denying  the  substantial  correlation  or  predic- 
tor of  a  child's  dropping  out  of  school  to  the  education  level  of  the  mother. 
When  we  deny  child  care  assistance,  we  ignore  the  i^elationship  between  what 
we  do  for  parents  and  what  happens  to  children;  between  limited  education  and 
poverty,  and  between  povert;  and  dependency  and  the  will  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency. Funher,  when  we  deny  child  care  assistance  to  low-income  but  motivat- 
ed people  who  are  seeking  a  way  out  of  poverty  through  education  for  employ- 
ment, we  dei.y  the  new  workplace  realities  where  education  beyond  high  school 
is  a  prerequisite  for  more  and  more  entry-level  jobs,  especially  in  technical 


Minnesota  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Nation  for  providing  child 
care  assistance,  but  we  believe  this  has  become  a  national  problem 
and  needs  national  attention.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Represent- 
ative Penny  is  preparing  legislation  in  this  regard,  and  we  would 
urge  you  to  consider  the  same  in  the  Senate.  We  wish  you  well  in 
that  endeavor,  and  we  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Over  and  over  again — and  I  imagine  we'll  hear  more  about  this 
today— there  are  a  number  of  messages,  but  one  message  certainly 
is  that  your  typical  student  is  no  longer  necessarily  20  years  old, 
living  in  a  dorm;  students  are  older,  single-parent,  two-parent,  with 
children,  and  the  whole  question  of  child  care  has  come  up  over 
and  over  and  over  again  and  how  it  relates  to  higher  education  and 
the  Federal  role.  I  appreciate  your  focusing  on  that.  I  have  just 
heard  it  everywhere,  and  that  message  is  loud  and  clear. 

I^et  me  ask  some  questions  of  each  of  you.  Just  real  quickly  on 
ability  to  benefit,  because  both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Kraft  talked 
about  it,  it  sounds  like  both  of  you  have  a  pretty  strong  critique  of 
it.  You  are  opposed  to  it.  I  wonder  whether  you  could  just  kind  of 
spell  that  out  for  me  more  clearly. 

First,  does  everybody  know  what  ability  to  benefit  is  about? 
Maybe  if  you  could  spell  that  out  real  quickly  for  people  here,  too. 

Mr.  Kraft.  That  might  be  difficult,  too.  Ability  to  benefit  is  regu- 
lations that  require  students  who  do  not  have  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma or  GED  to  prove  somehow— and  that  is  ambiguous— to  prove 
somehow  that  they  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  an  education  at 
a  postsecondary  institution.  So  you  test  them  or  you  take  blood 
samples  or  you  do  whatever  you  can  do  to  prove  that  they  have 
this  ability  to  benefit. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Wait  a  minute.  Blood  samples?  Gee,  I 
missed  that  in  the  legislation.  I'm  glad  you  brought  that  to  my  at- 
tention. 
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Mr.  Kraft.  I  think  that  is  pending.  But  it  basically  says  you 
have  to  prove  somehow  before  you  can  get  into  a  school  that  you 
have  the  ability  to  benefit.  Most  schools — well,  they  were  doing  it 
several  different  ways.  Now  they  restrict  it  to  testing.  You  have  to 
test.  You  have  to  establish  levels  that  you  have  to  pass,  and  if  you 
don't,  you  not  only  don't  get  financial  aid— you  don't  get  into  the 
institution. 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  it  sounded  to  me  like  you  were  not  at 
all  in  favor  of  this,  and  I  want  you  to  spell  out  why,  what  your  cri- 
tique of  it  is. 

Mr.  Kraft.  I  think  Dr.  Johnson  is  saying,  if  I  may,  that  basically 
we  can  get  rid  of  those  regulations  because  those  people  have  the 
greatest  need,  and  that's  the  same  thing  I  said.  I  don  t  know  that 
you  have  to  get  rid  of  those  regulations  but  they  are  becoming  so 
restrictive  that  it  is  once  again  restricting  access;  we  are  going  to 
pick  certain  types  of  people  that  we  want  in  our  institution,  that 
we  want  to  spend  public  moneys  on,  and  we're  going  to  spend  it  on 
those  people,  and  to  hell  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  past  legislation  allowed  a  financial  aid  admin- 
istrator to  make  the  decision  to  use  in-house  testing.  The  new  legis- 
lation that  was  passed  last  session  required  that  a  third  party  eval- 
uation be  made,  and  a  list  of  tests  were  issued,  plus  there  was  the 
cost  factor.  The  applicant  had  to  pay  for  this.  Many  of  the  students 
are  not  low-income;  they  are  no-income.  They  don't  have  any 
money.  As  a  result,  it  became  a  very  substantial  barrier  to  those 
individuals  who  do  not  have  high  school  or  GED.  And  as  a  system 
that  takes  many  students  who  are  immigrants  and  have  language 
barriers  and  other  kinds  of  problems  and  baggage  they  bring,  this 
has  been  a  very  detrimental  threat  to  their  getting  into  college  at 
all. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  heard  a  lot  about  that,  especially  about 
some  of  the  special  difficulties  it  imposes  on  Southeast  Asians,  His- 
panics,  and  others.  Then  there  is  also  the  requirement  of  a  cost  to 
take  the  test.  And  then  the  testing  itself— there  is  also  a  question 
of  what  it  measures  and  doesn't  measure  

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  particularly  with  the  cultural  situation  and 
the  testing. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Ron,  I  think  there  was  a  part  of  your  testi- 
mony where  it  sounded  to  me  like  what  you  were  saying— and  if 
I'm  putting  words  in  your  mouth,  please  let  me  know—but  you 
were  saying  that  you  thought  that  in  a  sense  the  focus  on  default 
had  been  a  bit  of  blaming  the  victim,  that  there  was  the  focus  on 
percentage  of  default  but  not  on  those  students  who  have  been 
paying  back  their  loans. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  major  cause  of  the  defaults,  and  by  way 
of  public  policy— we  use  the  word  "priorities**— if  you  were  to  rec- 
ommend what  you  think  would  be  the  priority  policy  to  deal  with 
that,  how  do  you  think  we  should  deal  with  it? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Well,  all  the  minds  in  Washington  haven't  come  up 
with  the  answer  yet,  so  I  don't  know  that  my  small  one  can.  Bat 
Dr.  Pilon  talked  about  the  Pell  Grant  situation,  and  I  believe  that 
is  inherent  in  this  problem.  Pell  Grant  is  not  keeping  up  with  the 
rising  cost  of  education  and  the  rising  cost  of  living.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  Pell  Grants.  There  has  been 
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talk  about  the  first  2  vears  of  college,  that  you  g^t  lots  of  Pell 
Grant  and  no  loans,  and  then  after  that,  you  get  loans.  That  will  be 
great  for  our  2-year  institutions  and  possibly  ^ood  for  the  4-year  in- 
stitutions, but  I  think  the  Pell  Grant  authorization,  if  it  increased 
dramatically,  would  address  that  situation  because  the  high-risk 
students  would  then  probably  not  take  student  loans.  They  are  not 
fund  to  take;  nobody  wants  to  take  them.  Not  everybody  goes  to 
Florida  with  their  student  loans.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  goes 
to  Florida  with  their  student  loans. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Let  me  just  mention  one  other  thing  to  Ron, 
and  then  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  of  Dr.  Pilon  and  Dr.  John- 
son. , 

You  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  and  I  want  you  to  know  I  didn  t 
miss  that  point,  about  simplifying  the  application  form.  I  was  look- 
ing at  some  students  nodding  their  heads  when  you  said  we  could 
certainly  make  some  strides  toward  simplification  and  that  the 
print  is  getting,  I  tliink  you  said,  finer  and  finer.  I  have  heard  that 
over  andover  again,  ana  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  I  think  that  is 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Kraft.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Dr.  Pilon,  there  are  some  things  that  really 
interest  me  about  where  the  private  colleges  fit  into  this,  and  as 
president  of  St.  Scholastica,  I  think  you  can  provide  me  with  a 
really  important  perspective  on  this. 

First  of  all,  you  talked  about  how  you  now  are  trying  to  constant- 
ly raise  money— I  think  you  mentioned  $2  million  or  thereabouts- 
just  to  try  and  fund  scholarships  for  students.  And  you  said— not 
with  bitterness,  but  I  thought  it  was  pretty  well-stated— that  you 
thought  it  was  a  dubious  proposition  that  St.  Scholastica  should  be 
trying  to  raise  money  to  essentially  fulfill  what  was  the  whole 
promise  of  the  original  legislation  in  our  country  to  make  sure  that 
higher  education  would  be  available  for  students,  and  maybe  the 
government  ought  to  do  that. 

Has  the  make-up  of  the  students  changed  dramatically  with  this 
cruncn?  I  mean,  are  you  seeing  a  real  change  in  the  kind  of  stu- 
dents who  come  to  your  school? 

Mr.  Pilon.  We  haven't  seen  that  yet,  Senator.  I  think  it  looms  as 
possibility.  We  are  still  the  third  least  expensive  of  the  private  col- 
leges in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  our  tuition  is  just  a  little 
under  $10,000.  So  with  the  State  money  and  with  some  of  the  Fed- 
era!  financial  aid  money,  plus  loans,  which  virtually  all  of  our  stu- 
dents end  up  with,  plus  our  own  commitment  to  that— and  some 
moms  and  dads,  in  the  case  of  younger  students,  and  spouses,  and 
all  kind  of  other  people  in  the  cases  of  older  students— who  are 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  something  that  they  see  to  be  of 
value,  we  are  still  getting  by. 

I  was  in  the  halls  the  other  day,  talking  to  a  couple  of  students 
who  said,  you  know,  tuition  went  up  again,  and  how  are  we  going 
to  do  it  this  time.  So  I  think  it  is  somewhat  ironic  that  when  we 
have  a  modest  tuition  increase— this  year  it  was  about  IV2  per- 
cent—that is  a  $650-$700  tuition  increase  for  our  students,  and  it  is 
a  really  significant  thing  for  them  to  have  to  deal  with. 

Senator  Welustone.  Dr.  Pilon,  you  see  what  is  goin^to  happen 
on  present  course,  that  at  a  school  like  St.  Schola^^ra  or  St.  Olaf, 
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or  Carleton  where  I  taught,  with  a  much  higher  cost  to  say  the 
least;  that  you  see  a  student  body  which  is  going  to  be  pretty  much 
lower-income  students  who  will  be  there  by  virtue  of  grant  assist- 
ance—some loan,  but  mostly  grant — and  then  students  from  the 
top  who  can  pay  their  own  way,  and  then  a  disappearing  middle. 

Vd  like  to  go  through  with  you,  if  you  don't  mind',  how  will  this 
in  turn  affect  the  public  education  part?  Where  will  those  students 
go,  and  how  will  that  affect  the  public  part  of  higher  education  so 
that  we  can  see  what  the  common  interc'st  is  here  between  private 
and  public? 

Mr,  PiLON.  I  think  if  we  are  concerned  that  higher  education  be 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  one  group  of  students  is  not 
going  to  have  a  choice.  They  may  have  access,  which  will  be  to  the 
public  sector  institutions,  and  as  tuition  goes  up  in  the  public 
sector  this  is  going  to  be  increasingly  a  problem  as  well — they'll 
only  have  access  rather  than  choice,  and  I  think  that's  what  the 
issue  becomes.  The  public  institutions  will  be  places  where  people 
will  have  to  go  if  they  want  a  higher  education.  And  that  is  fine— 
the  public  institutions  do  a  terrific  job— but  there  are  also  in- 
stances where  private  institutions  like  the  ones  you  mentioned  and 
my  own  have  something  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  those 
people,  and  to  say  they  can't  go  there  simply  because  the  financial 
system  has  not  kept  up  with  it  is  I  think  really  rather  sad. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Will  those  students  crowd  out  some  of  the 
students  who  are  now  applying  to  the  UMD's?  I  mean,  does  that 
happen,  also? 

Mr.  PiLON.  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate  on  that. 

Senator  Wellstone.  OK.  Let  me  ask  a  question  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  then  I  want  to  ask  one  question  of  all  of  you. 

Your  focus  on  the  nontraditional  students— and  I  sometimes 
think  the  nontraditional  students  are  becoming  the  traditional  stu- 
dents because  things  have  changed  so  dramatically.  I  was  really  in- 
terested in  what  Dr.  Pilon  said  about  St.  Scholastica.  I  didn't  know 
that,  really,  the  age  of  your  students  is  quite  a  bit  higher  than  I 
thought  it  would  be  on  the  average. 

I  guess  I  would  ask  this  question  of  all  of  you,  really.  If  you  had 
to  prioritize,  and  we  were  to  focus  on  the  nontraditional  students 
and  the  two  or  three  things  that  you  think  we  should  be  doing  by 
way  of  public  policy  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  those  students 
in  your  institutions,  what  would  they  be?  We  have  talked  about 
child  care.  What  else  would  you  want  me  to  be  thinking  about 
here? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  certainly  child  care  is  probably  one  of  the 
major  barriers  at  the  moment.  But  simplification— I  think  we  drive 
students  away  before  they  even  get  their  paper  work  done.  I  think 
an  easy,  accessible,  obtainable  process  of  student  assistance  is  prob- 
ably the  next  highest  priority. 

Mr.  PiLON.  I  think  also  in  that  approach  to  things,  the  system  of 
need  analysis  still  needs  to  be  redefined  in  a  way  that  takes  into 
account  the  situation  of  somebody  who  is  35  years  old  and  has  a 
couple  or  three  kids,  and  they  may  have  a  mortgage  payment  and 
a  whole  bunch  of  other  things  that  I  don't  think  are  adequately  ac- 
counted for  at  this  particular  juncture. 
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it,  that  doesn^t  necessarily  apply.  1  think  tne  system  nccus 
S^^rtStTa'S V^^^^^^         5!i,»h^S?lSa„ce.  That 

■"Mr  Johnson.  This  is  the  position  we  have  ^ke"  v«y  strongly 
with  the  U.S.  Department  "ffeSTo'^rS^k 

investment,  it  '«  ^'^'J^fnu^dinte  '^^^  »f 

S^^?  «ttt  ^hMt  =ih^  stuSf Mi- 

J»to'nt;'ad1tf^^^  ,e 
Public  policy-wise,  just  at  the  level     d^^i^^^^^^^^^       .   f  ^  ^j^h 

From  a  public  policy  pn  nt  of  view  ff*  »        ^e  already  have, 

irilfaThTc:rt«4^^^^^^^ 

del  1  wff  and  one  more  ^th  fnJretrng  the 

rouU'l'at^^S        'vS'h  t^^^^Jgt^e^am-l^l'income  levlls  at 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  guess  I  would  not  be  that  uncomfortable  seeinff  it 

rave\'n"d'l'thin"ki   '^'""^  P"^"^^  SirnaUonTo?  d 

'i^  .  approaches  what  was  just  said,  that  this  not 

a?i^tetie  'tZ^tl  ^'if  I  *hink  b^th  of  t'hSse 

ThTnlsTha'tTre'e^^^^^  of  other 

Mr.  Kraft.  Last  I'd  go  back  to  what  I  talked  about  earlier  about 
priority  and  attitude.  I  think  it  is  the  nation's  atStude  nSw  that 
education  IS  a  bad  guy,  and  p"1  these  poor  studente  have  Til  the 
Ke^nea^L^^^^^^^^^    ^^'^  monSyTtheMct 

Why  we  are  getting  away  from  this  emphasis  of  educating  all  of 
our  people  is  scary  to  me,  and  I  see  it  e?ery  day.Tis  a  |nority 

Senator  Wellstone.  Dr.  Pilon,  one  thing  I  should  say  to  vou  is 
that  one  reason  I  mention  entitlement  is  that  the  way  the  buiet  s 
^Tm  Z'^Wt^'-^'"  discretionary  part  of  tre'^domestic^rS 
^  entitlement  ^"^  """""^      ^"^^'"^  ""^"'^       "^«ke  Tt 

Mr.  PiLON.  I'm  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  PiLON.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  did  want  to  mention  that. 

anything  else,  and  that's  the  concern  I  have  ^"^stion  as 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  would  like  to  thank  each  of  vou  ^erv  much 
for  your  testimony.  [Applause.]  ^  ^ 

nitv^rolW?'irT  ■  f'^^/r^cial  aid  director  at  Itasca  Commu- 
ne o^®'  Leahey  is  educational  coordinator,  Labor  Studies 
and  Resource  Center;  David  Beaulieu  is  director,  Indian  Eduratiin 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  and  Barry  Yocom  is  d^recS 
of  Up^^ard  Bound,  Bemidji  State  University  director 
Let  s  start  out  with  Ms.  Holycross. 

^'"tor^'Ita^c?'^^^^^^  financial  aid  direc 

TOR.  ITASCA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE;  SUA  LEAHEY   Fnilf  A 
TIONAL    COORDINATOR,   LABOR   STUDIES   AND  Rksou^^^^^^^ 
^Zl^'  ''^^'^  BEAULIEU.  DIRECTOR  INDIAN  eSuCaCn 
MINNESOTA    DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION     AND  BARRY 
YOCUM.  DIRECTOR.  UPWARD  BOUND,  BEMIDJI  St1?E  uSfv^R 

tv^n  n?.°'-^'"'''^^'  P"""*:  yo"'  ^^"^to'"  Wellstone,  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  prov.de  mput  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  EXcation 

locate'?  il;%orthirn^  m''  a  community  college  of  1,400  students 
located  m  northern  Mmnesota.  We  are  located  in  a  fairlv  rural 
area  where  the  economy  has  felt  the  effects  of  iron  min^closSrei 
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over  the  past  decade  as  well  as  the  current  recession.  Unemploy- 
ment rates  vary  from  8  to  14.percen  -jn  area  counties 

Similar  to  many  community  colleges  and  technical  colleges,  we 
sem  a  large  nontraditional  student  population.  Those  over  24 
feS-s  of  4e  who  return  to  school  for  training,  for  retraining,  or 
the  beSnnIng  of  a  degree  program.  In  a  given  quarter.  40  to  50  per- 
Snt  oT  our  studente  fit  into  this  category.  Many  are  dislocated 
workere  and  dUpl^^^  homemakers.  We  also  serve  a  large  Native 
AmS  s?udent  population  because  of  our  close  proximity  to  the 
T.pech  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  * 

Nontraditional  students  enter  college  with  a  special  set  of  cir- 
cumstenSs  a^d  ne«d8  which  are  far  (fifferent  than  the  traditional 
18  vear-Sfd  studentThey  have  often  been  away  from  school  for 
rn«?v  iSire  ard  are  in  n^  of  special  assistance  when  they  begin 
t4v  ^ISuently  have  fa^y  responsibilities  and  greater  financial 
IbiigaS,  an?  thJy  are  oLn  working  at  least  part-time  while 

^""mI ^f'the  college's  nontraditional  students  rely  on  financial 
aid^^roUms  to  be  alle  to  attend.  Sixty-one  percent  of  all  self-sup- 
SortCTudlnteVt  Itesca  Communitv  College  who  apply  for  fman- 
^a7aid  have  famfly  incomes  below  $^OOO^and  one-fifth  of  the  stu- 
dente  who  applied  for  Federal  financial  aid  this  year  come  from 

^^Wiih%his'^^^mation  as  background,  I  would  like  to  highlight 
three  medir  barriers  that  I  feel  need  to  be  addressed  in  order  to 
im^ovHccess  to  higher  education  for  these  low-income,  nontradi- 

'^Thi  nrtt'^^^rl^'^^^^^^  been  talked  about  before,  concerns 
thl^LoDroKte  is^of  stS^  loans  for  needy  first  and  second 
yelr  sffiS  W^^^^^  b^gan  financial  aid  11  years  ago  I 
D  six  students,  all  from  middle-income  families  borrow  a  Guar- 
aSteS  Student  Loan  to  attend  my  institution.  This  past  year,  330 
maSlv  low-i^come^  s^  borrbwed  nearly  three^iuarters  of  a 

miS  donirundei;  the  je  student  lo^ 

r^offi VaTwIthTd^^^^^^^^  we^o^"ot  W 

enough^wo?Kudy  fun^tfg^^^^  students  who  want  to  work  an  al- 

''hl^crcS'mmuTty^^^^^  has  not  received  an  increase  in  Feder- 
al  ^-sC^^doiSrs  in  the  past  11  years  while  our  enrollment 
has  doubled,  and  our  tuition  has  nearly  tripled. 

Vth  70  percent  of  our  incoming  freshmen  being  first-generation 
cou'ege  s'tuS  who  might  be  called  .^igh-risk  grante  ^^^^^  worj  are 
a  more  appropriate  option,  at  least  in  the  first  ^  years,  i  wouia  oe 
fhSlS  tS  offer  every  student  who  is  interested  in  a  part-time  job 
work  in  order  to  help  them  pay  for  college.  We  have  employers 
Sing  for  workers  and  students  who  want  to  work,  but  not  enough 

"°Tt''icK?r&r'^^^^^^^^  I  call  disincentives,  for  lower- 

incomeXdents  to  pursue  higher  education.  Ch  Id  care  is  probably 
fl^  ?m^rtant  as  financial  aid  in  making  it  possible  for  many  non- 
stulente  to  attend  school.  Unfortunately,  it  is  ex^n- 
sive  and  there  is  inadequate  funding  to  help  pay  for  it.  This  year 
?he  State  of  Minnesotrwas  forced  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
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target  its  child  care  funding  to  long-term  AFDC  recipients  who  had 
been  on  the  program  at  least  3  years.  As  a  result,  brand  new  AFDC 
recipients  found  they  could  get  no  assistance  with  child  care  to 
attend  school  and  many  will  be  forced  to  remain  on  AFDC  for  3 

enroll  ^^^^  ^^^y  *o 

A  related  issue  to  child  care  is  that  of  the  effect  of  receipt  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  on  food  stamps.  Most  financial  aid  beyond  tuition 
and  mandatory  fees  is  counted  as  income,  and  will  directly  reduce 
or  eliminate  food  stanips.  This  further  causes  prospective  students 
to  really  think  twice  about  the  penalties  incurred  by  enrolling 

A  third  major  barrier  that  was  touched  on  before  as  well  in- 
volves the  application  process  itself.  It  should  not  require  an  eight- 
page  application  accompanied  by  a  24.page  instruction  book  for  stu- 
dents we  know  have  no  money  to  go  to  school,  to  prove  they  are 
u  K         "y*""  ^^"^^^y  ^o'"  Pul^lic  assistance  programs 

t         ^-  ^  ^  ^^'■y  simple,  initial  application  and 

then  have  their  eligibility  reconfirmed  each  year  by  a  computer 
match  with  those  agencies.  The  bureaucratic  red  tape  of  applvine 
tor  financial  aid  discourages  many  needy  students  before  they  ever 
set  foot  on  campus.  ^ 

With  reauthorization,  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to  eliminate 
the  barriers  to  acce  ss  that  I  have  mentioned  while  continuing  to 
proi  rams  such  as  the  TRIO  programs,  that  I  know 
we  re  going  to  hear  more  about  later,  which  have  been  so  effective 
in  helping  low-income,  minority,  and  nontraditional  students  begin 
their  education.  Although  these  students  need  a  lot  of  extra  atten- 
tion and  services  in  their  initial  enrollment,  they  prove  to  be 
among  our  finest  students  by  graduation  time.  Investment  in  them 
will  bear  an  excellent  return. 

Thank  you  very  u^uch. 

Senator  Wellstone  Thank  you  very  much,  Patty.  I  really  appre- 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Holycross  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  op  Ms.  Holycross 

Thank  you.  Senator  Wellstone,  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  input  on  the  reau 
thor.zat.on  of  the  Higher  Education  ..ct.  am  the  Financial  Aid  Di  ect?r  a?  a  commS- 
n.ty  college  of  1,400  3,.udenls  located  in  northern  Minnesota.  We  are  located  in  a 
fa.rly  rural  area  where  the  economy  has  felt  the  effects  of  ^on  i^ine  c  C^ures  iJer 
&lTn1:."a%r^^^      '^""^"^  ^^'^^^^^'^^  unemployment  rates  t^^^f^^rt^ 

tra.n.ng,  retraining  or  the  beginning  of  a  degree  program,  ira  given  Quarter^O-50 

PfSV''^^"'"  'r'""^  "S*"^  Manyire  dislocat^Jd  l?ke    and  ^ 

placed  homemakers.  We  also  serve  a  large  native  American  population  licause  of 
our  close  prox.mity  to  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  '^'^^"se  of 

Non-tradit.onal  students  enter  college  with  a  special  set  of  circumstances  and 
J!f1!i'»^''^  i^'  ^"^^r^l*  the  traditional  18  yearold  studenT  They  have 
often  been  away  from  school  for  many  vears  and  are  in  need  of  sSl  aStaSce 
when  they  begm,  they  frequently  have  <^amily  responsibilities  andlreXr  financial 
obligations  and  they  often  are  working  at  least  pa?t-time  while  going  to  schS 
-hU^tn^  ?  '  non-traditional  students  rely  on  financial  aid'^program  to  be 

r«  LJi^"^  "'^^  S"'ty-one  percent  of  all  self-supporting  students  at  Itasca  Communis 
College  who  apply  for  financial  aid  have  family  incomes  below  $10,000  an^rfiffi 
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of  the  students  who  applied  for  federal  financial  aid  this  year  come  from  families  on 

With  this  information  as  background,  I  would  like  to  highlight  three  m^jor  bar- 
riers that  need  to  be  addressed  in  order  to  improve  access  to  higher  education  for 
these  low-income,  non-traditional,  and  minority  students.  .      ,       .  , 

The  first  barrier  concerns  the  inappropriate  use  of  student  loans  for  needy  firet- 
and  second-year  students.  When  I  first  began  in  financial  aid  11  yeare  ago,  su  stu- 
dents (all  from  middle  income  families)  borrowed  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  to 
attend  my  institution.  This  past  year  330  mainly  low-income  students  borrowed 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  the  same  type  of  student  loan  to  attend. 
Why' Two  reasons:  (1)  federal  Pell  Grant  and  SEOG  funds  have  not  kept  pace  with 
college  costs,  and  (2)  we  do  not  have  enough  work-study  funds  to  give  students  an 
alternative  to  borrowing.  We  have  many  students  who  would  rather  work  than  take 
out  a  loan  to  pay  for  schooling.  However,  Itasca  Community  College  has  not  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  federal  work-study  dollars  in  the  past  11  years  while  our  en- 
rollment has  doubled  and  our  tuition  has  nearly  tripled.  ■  ^  ^ 
Research  has  shown  that  low-income  students  are  more  price  responsive  to  grante 
but  not  to  loans  when  it  come  to  enrollment.  With  70  percent  of  our  incominj?  fresh- 
men being  first  generation  college  students  who  might  be  called  high  risk,  grants 
and  work  are  more  appropriate  options  at  least  in  the  first  2  years.  I  would  be 
thrilled  to  offer  every  needy  student  a  part-time  job  to  help  pay  for  college;  we  have 
employers  crying  for  workers  and  students  who  to  work,  yet  not  enough  work-study 
money  to  pay  them.  Work  has  shown  to  be  a  very  significant  factor  in  persistence 
because  it  helps  students  to  feel  a  part  of  the  institution,  They  get  to  know  the  staff 
while  developing  employable  skills.                          ,           ,  .    ^  * 

The  second  barrier  involves  disincentives  for  low-income  students  to  pursue 
higher  education.  Childcare  is  probably  as  important  as  financial  aid  in  making  it 
pMsible  for  many  non-traditional  students  to  attend  school.  Unfortunately,  it  is  ex- 
pensive and  there  is  inadequate  funding  to  help  pay  for  it.  .r.r»^  •: 
For  the  past  several  years,  Minnesota  had  liberalized  its  policies  for  AFDC  recipi- 
ents who  attended  post-secondary  schools.  AFDC  grants  were  not  reduced  when  stu- 
dents received  other  types  of  financial  aid  and  human  service  agencies  could  cover 
childcare  costs  for  basically  all  AFDC  students.  This  year  Minnesota  was  fore«^  by 
the  federal  government  to  target  its  childcare  funding  to  long-term  AFDC  recipients 
who  had  been  on  the  program  at  least  3  years.  As  a  result,  new  AFDC  recipients 
found  they  could  get  no  assistance  with  childcare  to  attend  school,  and  many  will  be 
forced  to  remain  on  AFDC  for  3  years  before  they  will  be  eligible  for  the  childcare 

needed  to  enroll.  .  ,, ,       ,    .  ,    ,     ■  a  i?ru-< 

Colleges  receive  a  small  amount  of  state  childcare  funds  for  low-income  non-AtUC 
studente.  but  it  is  only  enough  to  meet  the  childcare  needs  of  a  fraction  of  the  eligi- 
ble students.  This  year  there  was  only  $2  million  in  the  program  for  all  the  cost- 
secondary  schools  in  the  entire  state.  .  ,  .  j  .  r-  •  i 
A  related  issue  to  childcare  is  that  of  the  effect  of  the  receipt  of  student  financial 
aid  on  food  stamps.  Most  financial  aid  beyond  tuition  and  mandatory  fees  is  counted 
as  income  and  will  directly  reduce  or  eliminate  food  stamps.  This  further  causes 
prospective  students  to  think  twice  about  the  penalties  incurred  bv  enrolling. 

The  third  major  barrier  involves  the  application  process  itself,  It  should  not  re- 
quire an  eight-page  application  accompanied  by  a  24-page  instruction  book  for  stu- 
dents we  have  no  money  for  school  to  prove  they  are  poor!  Students  who  already 
qualify  for  public  assistance  programs  should  be  able  to  complete  a  very  simple  ini- 
tial application  and  then  have  their  eligibility  reconfirmed  each  year  by  a  commut- 
er match  with  those  agencies.  The  bureaucratic  red  tape  of  applying  for  financial 
aid  discourages  many  needy  students  before  they  ever  set  foot  on  campus. 

With  reauthorization,  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to 
access  that  I  have  mentioned  while  continuing  to  fund  the  special  programs  (such  as 
the  Trio  programs)  which  have  been  so  effective  in  helping  low.-.ncome,  minority 
and  non-traditional  students  begin  their  education.  Although  these  students  nted 
extra  attention  and  services  in  their  initial  enrollment,  they  prove  to  be  among  our 
finest  students  by  graduation.  The  investment  in  them  will  bear  an  excellent 
return. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Ms.  L«ahey.  .  r 

Ms.  Leahey.  The  St.  Paul  Labor  Studies  and  Resource  Center  for 
Dislocated  Workers  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization  which  is  ex- 
clusively funded  by  government  grants.  It  stands  ready  to  assist 
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m  dislocated  workers  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been 

laid  off  from  their  places  of  employment. 

Many  are  traumatized  by  the  loss  of  their  jobs.  Their  financial 
stability  is  indeed  threatened.  They  have  mortgages,  child  care  ex- 
penses, yes,  credit  card  bills,  daily  transportation  costs,  and  car 
payments.  They  may  have  children  in  college,  or  they  support  a 
parent  or  a  grandparent.  Pensions  and  health  benefits  are  threat- 
ened or  in  some  cases  lost  altogether.  Their  families  and  their  self- 
esteem  begins  to  disintegrate,  as  evidenced  by  the  growing  number 
of  home  foreclosures,  bankruptcy  proceedings  and  divorce  proceed- 
ings that  we  witness  on  a  daily  basis  in  our  organization.  They  may 
lack  the  educational,  vocational  and  literacy  skills  needed  to  par- 
ticipate in  today's  competitive  job  market. 

LSRC  stands  repdy  to  assist  these  individuals  with  customized 
training  and/or  educational  and  employment  strategy  that  best 
suits  their  needs. 

For  many  dislocated  workers,  the  once  traditional  career  path 
from  high  school  to  college  to  work  was  not  an  option  at  that  time. 
Many— not  all— took  good-paying  jobs  in  manufacturing.  They 
stopped  along  the  way  to  get  married,  to  have  children,  to  serve  in 
the  military.  They  became  used  to  steady  promotions  and  wage  in- 
creases, and  what  was  then  perceived  as  lifelong  job  stability,  in  ex- 
change for  their  loyalty. 

The  transition  to  a  service  economy  found  that  most  of  the  earli- 
er displaced  workers  were  in  their  mid-40's,  since  layoffs  had  been 
by  seniority. 

Educational  levels  are  also  lower  since  the  more  mature  worker 
was  educated  when  it  was  common  to  leave  school  at  a  much  earli- 
er age.  Many  who  find  work  also  experience  permanent  loss  in 
income.  For  example,  new  jobs  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the 
service  sector  are  now  paying  between  $6  and  $8  an  hour  compared 
with  $12  an  hour  in  dislocated  jobs. 

The  dislocated  worker  is  truly  on  an  emotional  roller  coaster.  As 
a  result,  more  of  these  mature  workers  do  not  job  hunt  with  what 
we  call  rose-colored  glasses.  They  are  becoming  increasingly  more 
aware  of  the  occupations  with  the  fast-growing  wages,  and  at  the 
same  time,  they  realize  that  higher  reasoning  skills,  higher  math 
skills  and  language  skills  are  also  necessary. 

More  than  half  ot  ihe  new  jobs  created  between  1984  and  the 
year  2000  will  require  education  beyond  high  school.  Or.a-third  will 
require  a  college  degree.  And  while  higher  education  may  not  be  a 
solution  for  all  dislocated  workers,  it  is  truly  a  viable  option. 

At  the  present  time,  LSRC  has  serviced  over  1,900  dislocated 
workers,  and  approximately  700  of  those  workers  have  elected  re- 
training programs,  many  at  the  local  technical  colleges  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Ewold  Nyquist,  pr'^sident  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1973  said,  "As  long  as  we  remain  a  strongly-credentialed 
society,  employers  will  not  be  predisposed  to  hire  people  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  know  rather  than  on  what  degrees  and  diplomas 
they  hold  . . .  Such  inequity  should  not  be  tolerated."  Thus  the  dis- 
located worker  becomes  a  nontraditional  student— a  nontraditional 
student  who  needs  the  support  in  the  form  of  Federal  student 
loans,  for  this  form  of  financial  assistance  is  a  critical  component 
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in  developing  and  implementing  their  educational  plans.  They 
cannot  afford  the  entire  additional  burden  of  tuition,  especially 
when  lending  institutions  deny  educational  loans  sometimes  based 
on  the  fact  that,  "You  are  out  of  work,  and  you  are  not  a  good 
credit  riskt" 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you,  if  I  may,  three  examples  of  some  of  the 
people  that  we  see  come  through  our  program.  John,  a  gentleman 
age  48,  married,  with  two  high  school  children,  earned  $29,000  as 
an  electronics  test  technician  at  the  time  of  his  layoff  after  12 
years  with  the  same  company.  He  elected  to  retrain,  and  after  his 
retraining  program  he  relocated  to  Michigan,  separated  from  his 
family,  because  he  needed  the  experience  in  a  small  metropolitan 
airport  as  a  condition  of  employment  for  the  international  airports. 
Together,  his  family  somehow  managed  to  stay  together,  and  th^ 
maintained  two  households.  However,  his  determination  paid  off, 
and  he  was  recently  hired  by  Northwest  Airlines  and  has  come 
back  to  the  Twin  Cities  and  has  reunited  with  his  family. 

Mary,  age  38,  is  a  single  mother  from  an  abusive  situation.  She 
earned  $3^00  as  a  marketing  agent  after  15  years  with  the  same 
company.  During  her  frustrating  job  search,  she  decided  to  com- 
plete her  undergraduate  degree.  During  this  time  as  well,  she 
became  part  of  a  special  HUD  program  that  helped  her  keep  her 
home  so  that  she  would  not  also  be  dislocated  from  her  home.  She 
graduates  in  June  with  honors  and  has  recently  made  application 
to  complete  a  master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
psychofogy.  In  the  interim  she  is  working  in  a  shelter  for  abused 
children  on  a  part-time  basis  as  she  selects  further  occupational 
choices  and  funding  for  her  higher  education. 

Finally,  there  is  a  gentleman  named  Jim  who  is  now  44.  He  is 
divorced  partly  as  a  result  of  the  dislocation  of  his  job.  He  was 
earning  approximately  $25,000  as  a  jigman  after  14  years  with  the 
local  company.  Five  years  after  his  layoff,  Jim  found  himself  still 
doing  odd  jobs,  eventually  ending  up  on  general  assistance.  When 
he  came  to  Labor  Studies  and  Resource  Center,  he  was  literally 
living  out  of  his  car.  This  is  not  uncommon.  His  sense  of  implied 
contract,  guaranteeing  employment  in  return  for  lojalty  to  the 
company  that  laid  him  off,  seriously  weakened  his  self  concept  and 
his  perception  of  the  job  market.  He  had  no  idea  what  to  do.  He 
has  presently  completed  a  9-month  training  program  at  a  northern 
Minnesota  technical  college  in  poultry  production  management  and 
is  mounting  a  successful  job  search  effort  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
as  well  as  outside  the  State  of  Minnesota.  He  has  not  gained  em- 
ployment yet,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  his  job  search  will  prove 
fruitful.  He  is  one  of  the  more  severe  cases,  one  of  the  truly  home- 
less, that  we  see  as  a  result  of  a  dislocated  worker. 

In  conclusion,  success  stories  such  as  these  certainly  take  a  great 
deal  of  courage.  Each  of  these  workers  as  well  as  many  of  their 
peers  have  encountered  numerous  frustrating  and  humiliating  ob- 
stacles on  the  road  to  re-emploj;ment.  However,  their  realistic  atti- 
tude and  their  practical  experience,  coupled  with  a  strong  work 
ethic  and  a  determination  to  succeed,  have  paid  off  They  need  the 
continued  assistance.  Others  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  have 
that  second  chance  or  second  opportunity  because  they  have  no  ad- 
ditional funding  for  schooling. 
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The  right  to  earn  a  decent  wage  and  to  continue  to  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  society  can  no  longer  be  easily  exercised  by  the 
dislocated  worker  without  continued  support. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Weu^tone.  Sha,  I'd  like  to  really  thank  you  for  the  per- 
sonal examples  because  I  think  that  really  adds  to  the  power  of  the 
official  record.  I  also  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  work  you  do 
with  dislocated  workers.  I  was  really  delighted  that  you  would  be 
part  of  this  hearing,  because  I  think  sometimes  we  lose  sight  of 
some  of  the  really  traumatic  changes  that  have  happened  in  the 
labor  market  in  this  country,  how  it  has  affected  people  and  where 
dislocated  workers  are  right  now.  So  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms,  Leahey  follows:] 
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TBB  DtSLOCATBD  HORRSR  AB  A  MONTRADITIOMAL  STODBlfT; 


BRBAKtNO  THROOOK  TO  A  BBCOND  CRAMCB 
BY 

SUA  LBAHBY 

Tht  tranBltlon  during  th«  l«Bt  tM  ytarB  from  a  0oodB  jprodudno 
•conomy  to  ono  focusod  on  torvicM  has  oroatod  many  diBlocatad 
workars,  workara  whoaa  plant  haa  aithar  cloaad  or  parmanently 
raducad  thla  workforca. 

Dlalooatad  i#orkara,  aapacially  thoaa  who  hava  worktd  for  tba  aama 
company  for  many  ytita,  ara  faoad  with  dlaturblna  facta.  A  laroa 
numbar  axparlanca  a  algnlf leant  and  parmanant  loaa  of  Incoaia.  for 
axampla^  naw  Joha  in  tha  atata  of  Ninnaaota  ara  primarily  aarvica- 
ralatad  and  pay  fcatween  $€  and  $9  an  hour  ooayarad  to  an  wr^g^  of 
$12  an  hour  paid  In  dlalocatad  jobs.  Purtharmora/  thoaa  who 
involuntarily  loaa  thalr  joba  ara  mora  likaly  to  andura  longar 
parloda  of  unai^ploymant  that  thoaa  who  quit  or  who  ara  antaring  tha 
workforoa  for  tha  flrat  tlma*  Tharafora^  it  la  raaaonabla  to 
aaauma  that  thoaa  who  aaak  anploymant  in  tha  1990*a  muat  raallaa 
that  thay  ara  facad  with  a  labor-markat  that  haa  chancad 
dramatically.  It  ia  not  that  thara  ara  aignificantly  fawar  joba 
for  tha  Utg%  numbar  of  paopla  aaaking  awloymant,  but^that  tha 
jobs  which  do  ramaln,  ara  in  fact.  Imb  avcura,  pay  lata/  and 
damand  highar  IbvIb  of  aducation  and  training. 

A  raaaonabla  Intarpratatlon  of  thla  information  auggaata  that  thara 
la  intanaa  cmpatltion  for  all  joba  bacauaa  of  highar  unatd^loymant 
and  tha  fact  that  tha  numbar  of  coll^g^  graduataa  baa  grown  mora 
rapidly  than  tha  numbar  of  Joba  raguiring  a  colJaga  dagraa.  thuai 
wall  paid  Joba  raguiring  llttla  formal  aducation  ara  diaappaaring. 
coll%g%  graduataa  unabla  to  find  profaaaional /  tachalcal  or 
managarial  poaitiona  now  cotnpata  with  thoaa  who  ara  Ubb  aducatad 
for  laaa  praatigloua  joba,.  making  it  avaa  mora  difficult  for 
paraona  with  lowar  IwIb  of  formal  aducation  to  find  wall-paid 
amploymant . 


ABBBSBMBiT/BinCArXONAL  XHPLXCATtOBB 

Study  aftar  atudy  auggaata  that  tha  avaraga  Amarioan  workar  falls 
ahort  in  many  critical  araaa*  thua  facing  cnormoua  laarning 
raquiramanta  in  tha  futura. 

For  axampla,  by  the  yaar  2000,  mrny  lowar-akillad  Joba  will  hava 
dlaappaarad  and  naw  mora  highly-akillad  joba  will  hava  raplacad 

tham. 
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Sl.u!.^!"*^^'*  »kill-nax  will  b*  ursotUd,  with  most  r*m  jobs 

Elfii!*"'  1®/.*..?*"*'?!^''"  hh^^*'  UngM9«,  MthMiatiea  ttid 
rtMoning  abilitiM  than  ourretttly  r^uittd  in  todar'a  norkpUe*. 
Bptcificilly,  iBOM  than  half  of  tha  26  nillien  nair  jobs  which  will 
ba  aadad  to  tha  aooaony  batwaan  1991  and  tha  yaar  2000  will  raquira 
2?^«^*®**'V.'®"^*f'  training,  and  appreiiMataly  ona-thlrd  will 
damand  a  coll aga  dagraa.  it  ia  apparant  that  all  ol  tha  Uataat 
growing  job  cataooriaa  will  raquira  soma  laval  of  pest  aaoondary 
training.  ly  sharp  contrast*  a  high  school  adueatien  is  tha 
highast  laval  of  praparation  naadad  for  tha  typas  of  jobs  whioh  ara 
prasantly  disappearing. 


nrMfkat  tht  1990%  mreiimUlr  2>S  aUlim 
nrkta  tin  bm  iUloatti  auft  -fMr,  iteorilar  to 
tb»  itma  et  liter  itttittic$.  ttulr  m  atllitt 

U  t$timt$i  tut  M  If  tkm  mktn  lw»  Ante 
tkilU.  U  t  tmlt,  tH-tiM  Mhi  tmt  tt 
III;  etUti  fooQd  weA,  tet  it  iiftitimtlr  Imr  pi/. 

Further,  by  tha  turn  of  the  century,  the  werkforea  will  be  older 
and  grow  mere  alowly  in  siie  than  at  any  ether  time  in  United 
atates  history,  eieept  during  the  Oreat  Dtpressien  doeade.  The 
largest  pereentaga  of  dislocated  workers  are  disadvantagod.  middle- 
aged  and  infleiible,  as  wall  as  underedueated  and  uadertrained. 
The  right  to  earn  a  decant  wage  and  to  eontinue  to  make  a  positive 
eontrlbution  to  society  ean  no  longer  be  easily  exercised  by  the 
dislocated  worker.  . Diaenfiranohisod,  for  ostnple,  is  the  foundry 
worker  or  electronics  test  technician  unable  to  find  the  job  to  fit 
his/her  unneedftd  skills. 


Ken  thta  tkmtmtKt  ot  tte  utica't  m 
vorten  vill  htn  liwltti  virkl  u4  vritijy 
tUIUi  th»T  Ml  te  cmMtiat  fir «//  M  ot 
tht  aw  >ate.  Nwt  Mv  yatf  liil  noin  Mrteri 
9ho  htn  ttnat  rttiiat  tat  frttlir  lUlli,  tet 
ln$  tbu  m  ia  tm  ut  flplimi  wiU  te  ikli 
to  tmeUm  it  tte  tmitd  Im/i.  f$m  tin  »l 
Hill  to  till  to  ftri  nfitr  ralw  tai  nitt  liipli 
rifortj. 
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Bmpleyara  at*  Ucti  with  th*  quMtiott  e<  how  to  till  th«  «t» 
b«tWMn  tkillt  rtquirtd  to  ptrferm  anA  thea*  peaaaaaad  by  petantial 
•mpleyaaa.  Soata  will  ineraaaa  tbalr  iavaatioanta  ia  taehaelegy; 
aema  will  ralowta  to  araaa  providing  lowar  oparating  eotta  and 
lata  aspanaiva  labor:  othara  will  raly  on  aduoational  and  training 
pregrama.  In  whatavar  way  tha  awpioyar  ebooaaa  to  copa  with  this 
problam.  virtually  avary  ona  of  ua  will  ba  affaet«d  by  tha  ineraaaa 
in  amployaaa  who  laek  tha  akilla  thay  naad  to  aueeaaafully  partorm 
on  tha  Job  J  ineoataa  aro  I  oat  and  unaa^loyiaant  and  wal  Ura  linac 
ara  gattine  lengar*  But  buainaaa  eannot  aheuldar  this 
raaponaibility  alona.  Tha  atata  and  fadaral  govaminant  muat  also 
eoimit  thamaalvaa  to  raducing  tha  **akill  daficiancy  gap"  aiiating 
with  ntany  dialooatad  werkara. 


ciiM  mk  tit  thilitr  to  em  fitk  dor*. 


Anyona  who  aata  out  to  look  for  work  undar  thaaa  highly  cempatitiva 
conditiona  naada  to  ba  elaar  about  hia/har  ocoupational  goals,  and 
tha  aducation  and  training  naadad  to  raaeh  thoaa  goala.  •uooaaa 
today  raquiraa  not  only  a  good  idaa  of  whara  epaninga  ara  likaly  to 
ba  found,  but  also  what  skills  or  training  is  naeassary  in 
obtaining  thoaa  poaitiona. 

How  is  tha  tt.  Paul  labor  ftudiaa  and  Kasouroa  Cantar  (bflKC) 
bJlping  JJduoa  tha  -akill  dafloianey  gap-  dila««a7  Xt  i*  ""vjjly 
coimittad  to  aaaking  out  adueational  and  training  progrMW  that 
work.  Today 'a  workplaea  dawnds  not.  only  a  good 
thraa  "R's"  or  basic  litaraoy  akilla,  but  «ueh  wora.  *»l«f»" 
want  a  naw  kind  of  ainployaa  with  •  bread  o'/^JPlSf'^Jilf 
that  will  facilitate  learning  en  tha  Job.  Much  of  the  chaaga  that 
ia  occurring  will  require,  workers  to  partieipate  in  formal 
education.  Litacaoy  skills,  workplace  akllls,  potential  retraining 
skills,  and  higher  levels  of  education  must  each  be  oarafully 
addressed  to  predict,  within  the  llmlta  of  asseaamant,  fl*«»i"» 
auoeeaa  In  both  the  workplace  (i.e.  Job  placenent)  and  in  faraer 
retraining  options.  LSRC  of fare  asaessment  ••rvicaa  to  determine 
«  client's' iatereata,  level  of  baaic  •"Ij*  ^"^"^"fJSi^UJl; 
K  written  suiKnary  o£  test  rasulta  and  follow  up  Interpretive 
oonferenoea  are  provided  for  each  client. 
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AattMownt  laeludts: 

Car««r  tasMiiMnt  XnvMtery  (CAi) 

Mult  iMio  Muoatien  Umz) 

Adult  BMie  uarnlncr  Bxaminatien  (ABLE) 

Strong  CtmpbtU  Int*rMt  Invanter?  (acil) 

N«y«rs-Brl0gt  Typt  Indleater  (mbtZ) 

Aptltud*,  inttriist  and  acadamie  aiiaaamant  can  olva  th*  e\imnt  t>>»^ 
fiJ^i  ^t.**"*?"*  "^J"?"  *l  IntalJigane*,  to  dlffarant  aptitudaa 

s?.rV%.\'iVrf.;*.sj::v^'iWd.i'^^ 

Morkars  raiitt  •ebeol-bM«d  latrnins  baeaufa  thay  bava  dona 
poorly  in  •eheol  aa  eblldran  and  adolaaoanti.    Si!  Siqua 
program  providaa  tha  dialoeatad  werkar  Mith  ona-on-oM  akilla 

i<>»»  in  "Woh  tha  laarnar  will 
actually  parfera.  Bvldaaea  auggaata  th«t  prograaa  luda  la  th« 

of tan  do  net  tranafar  to  tha  werkplaea.  Rewavar,  dialoeatad 
itlU'lt  baaio  litaraoy  akilU  utiag  matarlS!  pSfild 

?'       'Wfo"*;**?  ©var  tina.    Thia  typa  of 

SriiS  ihliuS"fl!i*VC  'J"**"*  application,  ot 

?I  1  ^if       wortpUea  atora  ralavant  and  mora  llkaly 

to  load  to  oentinuad  praetioa  of  thaaa  akilla  on  tha  job? 

SSi.?!?!"f{!ye\}V'*"e  V«ilabla  to  clianta  striving  to 
eompUta  ^hair  bigh  aokool  adueation. 

eliant  will  ntat  with  tha  Caraar  path  Spaeialist  to  aalaot 
^IS??*^*'*^''!  rapraaantatlva  o£  tha  program  curriculum. 
Individualised  parformanea  goala,  aa  thay  raUto  to  datamina 
program  aklllt,  art  davtlopad  and  analysed  at  thia  tima. 
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euttonrdMl0n«d  iMtruetlontl  siiini}«Uor 


(^■com-aaa&vnwB  »na«rueb«eH««  •Iwulitlon*  otn  eei»prls«  tn« 
cor*  et  w  instruetional  prosrsm  without  ttkino  tho  majority 
of  instructional  tima.    Thia  (anaits  tha  dialoeatad  workar 
to  ratrain  and  to  ra-antar  tha  wdrkforea  in  a  abortar  pariod 
of  tiiM,  tharaby  diminiahine  tha  tangibla  loaa  of  incema  so 
of  tan  fait  by  those  who  hava  salaetad  len«ac  tarm  training 
programs. 

0     Sotting  raaliatic  achiavamant  lavals  for  tha  oliant  within  tha 
program  eurrioulum. 

o      Davaleping  a  prowram  eomilation  titnaframa. 

o      Davaloping  a  supportiva  sarvioas  plan  datailing 

fraguaney  of  aarvieas  providadby  tha  laarning  institution  of 
ehoieo,  if  and  whan  daamad  nacoasary  by  tha  eliant  for 
sueeassful  eomplation  of  retraining  program. 

0     Developing  a  coordinated  out-plaeamant  service  plan  with  a  job 
devoloper  for  the  client  upor.  eomplation  of  training. 

How,  more  than  ever  before,  •  literate  and  skilled  "f*^"""  i»  • 
basle  raguirement  for  our  country's  oontinued  economic  growth  and 
proaperity.  »oo  often  business  has  looked  at  its  Tf;;^}.^;.^*l\!t, 
cost  rather  than  as  a  resouro*.  Investment  in  training  yields  high 
returns  and  tangible  rewarda.  Both  government  and  buainess  are  In 
a  belt- tightening  mood,  eager  to  keep  costs  under  control. 

Yet.  our  ability  as  a  nation,  or  a  state,  to  eonpete  is  put  risk 
by  Inadaguata  investment  in  retraining  ita  workforce.  "  la 
estimated  that  nearly  two  million  workers  per  year  «««t*)e  trained 
by  the  yaar  2000  If  the  Onltad  itates  Is  to  out  the  •«l«ti»« 
uiemployitent  arfd  Illiteracy  rate.  U  Is  ^'o*  •  bSt 
sffordabllity,  for  as  a  nation,  or  a  atata,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  move  forward  on  this  Important  aconomio  component. 

TKAIMIIfO  STKTIBTXCS 

From  a  training  atandpolnt,  L8RC  haa  worked  with  l'*?0  clients. 
Fo?  the  grants  that  have  been  completed,  lmC  has  provided  training 
for  over  43.5%  of  the  cllenta.  L8RC  la  finding  that  the 
P«c*ntages  m  the  new  granta  will  be  con.lderably  higher; 
SItilliod  to  be  in  area  of  55.«5%.  »Wa  in«»i "tea  that  tha 
dialoeatad  worker  of  today  la  requiring  addxtipnal  training  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  workplace  in  finding  9«in«ul  employment. 
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Approjiimit«ly  70%  et  th«  diiloeattd  worker  popuUtian  i>k. 
ttehaietl  eolUgat  »  •  logical  pUeo  to  reVrtS?  vhll!  thoiV  wlfh 

dr^a  to  th.  eoimuaity  eoll.«.i  tad  A/otr  u?Ror.itl2^  Kay  5? 

IJ'/mL!*'?*'J4'"'/J'".®.'?"'1*"**'^'*  undorttko  longtorm  training 
Sinliitl!  iSt"o*^ihl  lif«  -hon  fiatneitl  itability  U  thro.tiSld! 

tJ!LS2^?.7?«!'*l'''  ^holdctro  oKpoMoi,  erodit-card  billi,  daily 
transportation  oxponBoa,  aad  ear  paymonta.  Thoy  may  alio  have 
ehildren  ,  oeme  of  whom  are  in  college'  or  they  aupport  a  parent  « 
grandparent.  Too  young  to  eolleet  pen.icn.Md  .octal.  ISSritJ 
51^' .  Af'-"'  "ork^r  1.  on  an  emoticaal  roller  coaster.  H«y.  must 
5!.iT?«i?.*'?*"*w»''*'r"«^  ^''S"      P«Mion.  and  health  bejefit" 

fS^S'??'^^?"*  to  allow  two  year,  for  training^ 

educational,     or     literacy     effort..         finally,     the  iSw 

Jhl*5!!!fifi«*?"\*'?^"*"»w^".1V*''*  critical  J; 

the  deei.ion  to  train.    The  di.lecated  worker  i.  .triving  to  keep 

•A""****  change;  h./.he  cannot 
burden  of  tuition,  e.pecially  when  lending 
inetitution.  often  refuae  educational  loan,  faa.ed  on  the  fact  that 
you  are  out  of  work...  you  are  not  a  good  loan  ri.k." 

Thu.,  lower  lovel.  of  education,  not  a  problem  for  the  dislocated 
II?!/!!/  , 'I  •■^A^";.*"'  h'  ■  hindrance  for  the  individual  in 
.  2i°?5  late  ..thirties  to.  mid-forties.  Therefore,  for  the 
individual ,  a  practical  course  of  training  which  builds  on  his/her 

practical  choice  of  the  Job  to  retrain  for  is  the  first  critical 

-o'^^/A*""'  {i  ^".f  «""ti«n  of  upgrading  and  expanding 
literacy  skills  so  that  the  worker  i.  not  blind  to  rea.onable 
alternative,  which  may  aurfaoe  during  the  job  .earch  proce... 

Job  choice  and  the  queation  of  vocational  training,  hlghfr 
education  or  literacy  need,  involve,  a  aearoh  for  a  good  ma'ch 
between  the  reeds  and  abilities  of  the  person  seeking  employment 
and  the  need J  of  employers  in  the  local  area. 
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in  eonelwlen,  quality  •duMtUn.l/voe.tloMl  ."iiiJ^f^f 
ptoatUM  uid  th«lr  •ppUeablllty  to  th«  nwdi  of  P««f*i««}" 
InSuitrlM  allow  •mplpyVw.  young  and  old  allk.,  to  k«*P  P«e«  with 

th*  Job.  ThM«  tlono  tr*  eompolllng  •co'»<>f>i<», J**"""  f "  !?! 
{•doral  gov«rna»nt  to  contlnuo  to  Invott  in  th«  training  and 
lit«raey  noods  of  lt«  worktoreo. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  thank  you  for  being  here 
Mr.  Beaulieu.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  am  really  happy  to  be  here  to  talk  somewhat  about  Minnesota 
Indian  higher  education.  I  am  currently  director  of  Indian  educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Indian  Nati  ns  at  Risk  Task  Force  which  has  been  meeting  all  over 
the  country,  taking  testimony  on  Indian  education,  and  will  this 
coming  June  be  issuing  a  final  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 

We  think  Minnesota  as  a  State  is  a  model  in  terms  of  providing 
for  the  needs  of  American  Indian  students.  As  a  State  Government, 
Minnesota  has  provided  a  number  of  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  for  higher  education. 

The  prograni  I  would  like  to  talk  about  and  focus  on  is  our  Min- 
nesota Indian  Scholarship  program.  We  currently  provide  $1.6  mil- 
lion a  year  in  scholarship  assistance  to  American  Indian  students 
to  attend  postsecondary  educational  institutions  in  this  State. 

Our  program  is  basically  designed  to  meet  what  is  defined  as  the 
unmet  financial  need  of  American  Indian  students  after  all  other 
sources  of  aid  have  been  applied  to  a  student's  financial  need  In 
this  purpose,  we  share  the  function  of  the  Tribal  Federal  Scholar- 
ship programs  as  well.  Collectively,  the  tribal  governments  of  Min- 
nesota have  about  $1.4  million  available  to  meet  the  unmet  finan- 
cial need  of  American  Indian  students,  and  with  the  State  program 
of  about  $1.6  million,  there  is  about  $3  million  available  to  meet 
that  unmet  financial  need. 

This  allows  us  as  a  program  to  see  almost  every,  single  Indian 
student  who  applies  for  postsecondary  education  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  I  want  to  focus  on  the  fact  that  we  are  fast  becoming 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  Indian  students  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  This  current  year,  we  will  turn  away  1,000  American 
Indian  students  who  have  applied  for  financial  aid  for  our  pro- 
gram, who  have  an  unmet  financial  need  for  which  we  do  not  have 
resources  to  meet  their  need  to  go  on  to  higher  education. 

Because  of  the  characteristics  of  our  program,  the  students  must 
be  enrolled  already  in  a  higher  education  program;  must  have  gone 
through  the  financial  aid  process;  and  then  apply  to  us  because 
they  have  an  unmet  need.  And  we  will  turn  away  1,000  American 
Indian  students  this  year. 

That's  a  large  number  of  students  in  Minnesota  alone  that  we 
will  be  turning  away. 

Because  of  the  characteristics  of  our  student  population,  we  be- 
lieve these  students  are  not  likely  to  come  back  a  second  or  third 
time  to  seek  higher  education.  The  road  that  brought  them  to  the 
front  door  of  an  institution  of  higher  educat.  in  this  State,  the 
personal  histories  of  each  of  our  students  are  suon  that  the  journey 
has  been  incredible  to  have  gotten  them  there  in  the  first  place 
When  we  say  "No,'  we  believe  it  is  a  big  "No,"  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  stay  m  school. 

I'd  like  to  emphasize  the  point  by  talking  a  little  bit  about  the 
history  of  Indian  education  in  this  State.  It  is  a  remarkable  history, 
•     A^tff  ^^''^  recent  history.  I  entered  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta m  1966  assisted  by  a  scholarship  grant  from  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe,  At  that  time,  tuition  was  $90  per  quarter,  and  with  a 
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grant  of  about  $340  and  work,  I  was  able  to  go  to  the  university 
Ind  graduate.  I  was  also  able  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  through  a 
scholarship  grant  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
U  S  of  Education.  It  was  the  Indian  administrator  prepara- 

tion  program  which  provided  fellowships  to  students  in  educational 
administration  for  about  5  years  during  that  time  period,  about  20- 

^Vhe'^^SoMl^hrstories  of  those  students  that  I  went  to  sdjool 
with  are  somewhat  remarkable.  They  have  gone  off  to  establish 
tribal  colleges  all  over  the  country,  are  working  m  professional  ca- 
reers all  over  the  United  States  currently. 

But  at  the  time  that  I  entered  the  University  of  Minnesota,  there 
were  only  36  American  Indian  students  in  the  entire  University  of 
Minnesota.  When  the  Minnosota  Indian  Scholarship  program  was 
founded  in  1955  by  the  State  legislature,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000,  there  were  a  total  of  22  American  Indians  in  the  entire 
State  of  Minnesota  going  on  to  some  form  of  postsecondary  educa- 

*'°At  the  time  whon  my  father  came  of  school  age  on  the  White 
Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  around  1920,  70  percent  of  all  Chippe- 
wa children  in  this  State  had  no  place  to  go  to  school. 

Currently,  we  fund  1,500  students  a  year  through  the  State 
Indian  Scholarship  program  to  go  on  to  higher  education-  each  and 
every  year,  about  1,500  students.  In  the  entire  history  of  our  pro- 
gram, we  have  l  ad  over  6,500  graduates.  Seventy  percent  of  those 
graduates  have  completed  their  education  programs  in  just  the  last 
10  v«>ars.  Ninety  percent  have  completed  their  programs  since  1970. 

We  have  incredible  momentum  in  higher  education  of  Indians 
wanting  to  go  on  to  higher  education,  and  once  getting  there,  being 
vcvy  successful  One-third  of  all  the  students  we  assist  graduate 
each  vear.  We  believe  that  financial  aid  is  the  most  critical  aspexit 
to  enabling  Indian  students  to  go  on  to  higher  education  and  to  be 

^  It  is  an  incredible  situation  now  to  think  that  we  will  turn  away 
i,000  students  thi.s  coming  year.  When  you  look  at  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  population  that  we  serve,  about  70  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents qualify  to  on  to  higher  education  by  virtue  of  the  GEU, 
not  high  school  graduation.  The  vast  majority  of  our  students  are 
female  with  children.  Twenty-fi  e  percent  of  our  students  are  on 
AFDC 

We  believe  that  we  are  a  very  important  program.  Because  we 
are  a  State  program,  and  we  provide  money  in  addition  to  the  fed- 
eral dollars  that  come  through  the  Federal  Tribal  Scholarship  pro- 
cram,  wo  believe  that  the  need  of  course  is  even  greater  in  other 
States  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  made  a  significant  cont.  ibution 
to  assist  American  Indian  students  to  go  on  to  higher  education, 

and  it  is  still  insufficient.       ,    .  ,  ,        .    ■    *u  f„„*  fUof 

With  that,  I  think  I'll  stop.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
are  almost  a  victim  of  our  own  success  here  in  the  State,  that  we 
have  encouraged  and  have  been  able  to  enable  students  to  go  on  to 
higher  education,  for  which  we  don't  have  any  more  resources. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  think  it  is  a  success  to  be  proud  of.  Obvi- 
ously, we  don't  want  to  go  back  on  what  we  have  been  doing.  It  is  a 
■natter  of  finding  the  support.  To  be  able  to  provide  the  encourage- 
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men t  and  the  support  for  Indian  students  to  go  on,  for  them  to 
then  find  out  they  can't  go  on  is  kind  of  cruel.  By  the  same  token, 
the  answer  is  not,  of  course,  to  turn  the  clock  back.  I  am  really  in- 
terested in  your  testimony,  and  I  am  also  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  so  I  do  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
other  ways  as  well— and  that  is  a  committee  I  very  much  wanted 
to  get  on. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  There  is  one  other  point  I  wanted  to  mention, 
1  cnn  '  5"  ^"  important  statistic.  We  currently  serve  about 
1,5UU  students,  but  with  the  increasing  costs  of  higher  education, 
with  a  set  amount  of  dollars  available,  we  believe  that  by  1993  we 
will  only  be  able  to  serve  1,000  in  Minnesota  going  on  to  higher 
education. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  want  to  come  back  to  questions. 
Mr.  Yocom. 

Mr.  Yocom.  Thanks,  Senator,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

As  you  know,  I  was  at  Minneapolis  Community  College  on 
Friday  and  listened  to  the  testimony,  and  I  have  submitted  a  pape- 
in  advance  to  you,  and  if  you  don't  mind  I'd  like  to  just  make  some 
informal  comments. 

I  am  director  of  an  Upward  Bound  program,  one  of  26  TRIO  pro- 
grams in  the  State  of  Minnesota  serving  over  7,000  students.  There 
are  eight  Upward  Bound  programs  in  Minnesota  overall,  one  of 
them  at  this  institution,  which  serves  about  525  students  each  year. 

Stiveral  recommendations  were  made  to  you  regarding  the  legis- 
lation for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  for  the 
record,  I  d  just  like  to  say  that  I  endorse  those  and  briefly  touch  on 
them  as  I  go  through. 

One  of  the  recommendation  is  that  legislative  language  needs  to 
be  put  in  place  for  earlier  intervention  by  TRIO  programs.  That 
was  mentioned  to  you  in  the  testimony  at  MCC. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Could  I  interrupt  you  for  just  a  second*? 

Mr.  Yocom.  Sure. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Do  most  of  you  know  what  the  TRIO  pro- 
gram is?  Do  you  mind,  Barry,  just  spelling  that  out  very  briefly— 
and  1 11  tell  you  why  I  ask  you  to  do  it— and  I  shouldn't  say  this, 
but  Im  going  to,  because  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  In  the  last  3 
weeks  or  so,  I  have  become  the  biggest  advocate  for  the  TRIO  pro- 
gram, but  I  didn't  know  very  much  about  it  before.  It  is  a  program 
that  has  been  an  unambiguous  success,  much  like  Head  Start,  but 
a  lot  of  people  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  if  you  could  just  briefly 
spell  that  out  for  the  people  who  don't  know. 

Mr.  Yocom.  Yes.  Most  of  us  were  educated  to  think  that  "trio" 
meant  "three;"  and  there  are  really  five  programs  under  this  legis- 
lative title.  One  of  the  programs  is  called  Talent  Search,  which  is 
an  outreach  program  dealing  with  students  grades  seven  and  I 
think  the  top  age  is  about  27  years  old.  The  purpose  is  to  identify 
talented  and  academically  people  in  that  age  range  and  encourage 
them  to  go  on  for  some  kind  of  higher  education  training, 
r'^^^if?  program  called  Upward  Bound,  which  I  am  director 
of,  which  is  also  an  outreach  or  postsecondary-based  program, 
whose  purpose  is  to  motivate  and  prepare  low-income  and  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  for  higher  education.  They  operate  on  college 
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campuses  with  a  six-week  summer  alternative  school  and  then  a 

which  fs  ielatiVely  new  on  the  TRIO  scene,  I  tfiink  withm  the  last 
5  vears  or  8  yeaVs,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  that  serves  exclusively 
adSlt^pJlationnnd  generally  large  population.  It  has  a  similar 
focus  as  I  understand,  to  Talent  Search.  u-  u  « 

Ther?  is  a  program  called  Student  Support  Services  which  is  a 
coHegeW  colfege-located  support  for  students,  who  have  special 
learning  needs  and/or  need  for  tutoring,  mentoring  and  that  kind 

°^Thl"^'fth  program  is  Veterans  Upward  Bound,  of  which  we  have 
nnp  nroiect  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.         ,      ,     ,      ,  f 

So  aT  those  p^^^  are  included  under  the  broad  name  of 
TRIO  in  legislative  language.  .  *  *u  * 

Spnator  WELLSTONE.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr  Y^COM  The  second  point  that  I'd  like  to  make-and  Im 
goh^g  toTn  through  my  list  here-I  feel  like  this  is  .like  a  good 
^l?t!cal  ad  I  saw  oSce,  where  you  have  to  run  from  point  to  pomt, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  effective——        ,    , .  ^ 

Senator  Wellstone.  Hey,  it  has  worked  betore. 

Mr  Y^OM  Yes.  [Laughter.]  Minimum  grant  levels  were  men- 
tioned to^o^  in  M  nnea^lis,  and  strengthening  the  math  and  sci- 
ence comSnen^^^^^^  Up^rd  Bound.  Mick  Enlersbe  talked  about 
adminiSive  account^ability,  basically  reciuesting  that  « ^^^^^^^^ 
trrnnt  cvcle  for  TRIO  programs  be  written  into  the  legislative  lan 
luage  and  that  noJm^^^^     for  funding  be  at  least  10  months  prior 

*°Thlhh™'roS^^  the  block  grant  concept,  if  you 

reSl  the  PresTdent's  proposal,  and  Mick  Endersbe  was  very,  very 
adamant  about  that,  and  I  recall  that  you  questioned  him. 

I  wint  to  iust  point  something  out  about  the  relationship  as  I 
Derc^We  it  bitwein  the  Department  of  Education  and  TWO  pro- 
Srlm^  It  is  kind  of  interesting.  I  know  that  the  idea  behind  b  ock 
S  tends  ti  be  that  local  control  is  best,  and  if  we  move  that 
monev  back  to  Stetes  and  State  departments,  everything  is  going  to 
bl  okay  But  really,  the  relationship  between  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  TRIO  is  largely  hands-off.  There  are  certain 
oarameters  and  requirements  which  we  are  expcted  to  meet  of 
?o;?s^  but  there  is\  philosophy  there  that  P«£e  who  are  on  Ime 
on  site  actually  know  best.  So  m  a  sense,  it  is  the  best  kind  ot  local 

''"l^think  part  of  the  concern  about  moving  outreach  prograni 
monev  to  t^he  States  rests  with  the  possibiUty  that  maybe  some 
micro  managing  could  occur  and  I  t^iink  there  is  some  concern 
about  that.  And  what  we  are  doing  now  works.       p^^^„„..„  Ca\. 

I  have  heard  testimony  here  and  at  Minneapolis  Community  Col- 
lege Xab^St  the  issue  of  access,  and  access  was  rea  ly  the  founda- 
tion of  why  TRIO  programs  were  created  in  the  first  place,  with 
origins  in  Johnson's  Great  Society  Programs  of  course. 

I  was  alarmed  about  2  weeks  or  so  ago,  watching  C-bi'AiN  as  « 
mnt^pr  nf  fact  it  was  hearings  where  Secretary  Alexander  ap- 
Slared  l^fore  yoir  commiUee-and  one  of  the  committee  members 
Tthought  said,  well,  we  have  dealt  with  the  issue  of  access,  and 
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now  It  IS  time  to  go  on  to  other  things— and  I  can  tell  you  who  that 
was  later;  I  don  t  know  if  I  want  it  part  of  the  public  record— but  I 
^,?Vt??A^y  concerned,  and  of  course  being  the  zealot  that  I  am,  as 
all  TRIO  people  are— and  this  was  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning— I 
jumped  off  the  couch  and  said,  "I  can't  believe  what  I  just  heard," 
because  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  the  issue  of  access  was  the  most 
important  issue.  And  I  am  not  really  sure  how  much  progress  we 
have  made  on  that  since  1965  and  1966.  As  we  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony at  MCC,  all  the  issues  that  were  raised  there  had  to  do  with 

access  

Senator  Wellstone.  Yes,  that's  right. 

Mr.  YocoM  [continuing].  Rising  tuition  costs  at  higher  education 
institutions  not  accompanied  by  rising  financial  aid  packages;  the 
trend  in  financial  aid  structuring  toward  indebtedness  instead  of 
entitlement  kinds  of  programs.  Rising  admission  standards  were 
mentioned  at  MCC  and  the  Commitment  to  Focus  program  and  the 
^-^,Pl^Sram  were  mentioned,  Q-7  by  the  State  university  system. 

iT  j"st  a  couple  of  comments  about  that  because  I 

really  feel  likp  the  door  of  opportunity  for  low-income  and  minority 
people  IS  slamming  shut  on  all  kinds  of  issues  and  that  one  in  par- 
ticular in  Minnesota. 

There  is  a  student  who  was  in  my  program  in  1972  who  is  now  38 
years  old.  She  is  a  Native  American  woman.  She  had  a  4.0  last 
quarter.  She  is  a  single  parent  with  three  children  and  is  one  of 
the  authentic  American  heroes  as  have  been  described  on  this 
panel,  going  on  through,  and  will  get  her  teaching  degree  and 
teach  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  That  is  her  goal;  that  is  what 
she  wants  to  do. 

When  I  pulled  her  file  and  looked  at  the  new  admissions  stand- 
ards which  are  to  be  implemented  in  1995,  this  woman  would  not 
be  admitted  to  Bemidji  State  University.  I  have  had  more  students 
denied  admission  to  Bemidji  State  University  in  the  last  2  years 
than  I  have  in  all  the  25  years  previous  that  Upward  Bound  has 
been  there,  and  this  concerns  me  a  great  deal. 

We  have  three  people  who  work  at  Bemidji  State  who  are  alums 
ot  our  program.  We  have  a  woman  who  is  an  adjunct  professor  of 
political  science  with  a  juris  doctorate  from  Madison.  We  have  an 
assistant  director  of  admissions  who  has  a  degree  from  Bemidji 
State,  and  we  have  an  assistant  director  of  placement  services  who 
has  a  graduate  degree  from  University  of  North  Dakota.  I  don't 
think  those  people  would  be  working  at  Bemidji  State  and  making 
the  contributions  that  they  are  making— and  all  those  people  are 
Native  American,  by  the  way. 

So  I  am  very  concerned  about  that,  and  I  know  that  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral legislative  issue;  it  is  a  State  issue,  but  I  do  see  it  as  a  way 
that  access  is  being  denied,  and  I  am  very  concerned  about  it. 

Certain  educational  practices  were  mentioned  at  MCC  by  Ms  Sa- 
linas, practices  in  the  educational  pipeline  which  destroy  students' 
self-esteem.  I  think  it  is  important  that  those  things  are  viewed 
also  as  obstacles. 

And  we  have  talked  about,  and  you  will  hear  in  other  testimony 
the  disintegration  of  the  American  family  is  an  issue  as  well 
Tragic  things  there.  Th^ry  is  a  therapist  in  Minnesota,  by  the  wayl 
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who  has  said  the  American  family  has  become  the  most  dangerous 

.oKrected  students  to  seek  employment  beyond  school,  and  of 

SS'ri"h"abS!?y  of  child  care.  Those  ^^^^^^^^^ 

onH  un  and  UD  and  those  are  access  issues,  but  I  think  it  you  weni 

Lihe'stutnt's  themselv^  beyond  talking  to  X^tL^s  m'av  be^Ee 

that  that  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do  because  in  fact  this 

short  list,  and  there  may  be  a  very  long  list  of  other  things  speciti 

cally  that  are  access  problems.  „ 

Just  a  couple  more  points,  and  then  1 11  stop.  Some  ot  tnose 
pdnts  of  access  barrierfseem  to  me  to  fall 
fixine  by  some  kind  of  educational  process,  and  that  suggests  a 
llmmht  that  has  been  apparent  or  discussed  now  by  some  educa- 
a'Jisttrt^hat  t^'e  P-blems  we  have  in  e^^^^^^^^^^^ 
country  are  really  systemic.  It  is  not  just  to  do  with  the  schools,  ii 
has  to  do  with  health  care,  it  has  to  do  with  employf^en^and  it 
Kas  to  do  with  social  policy.  And  those  visionaries  talk  ab^ut  ^ 
necessity  for  coalition  building  to  solve  those  problems.  There  is  a 
Qurte  eoing  around  right  now  which  I  think  is  really  great;  it  is  an 
Af??can  proverb:  ''It  takes  a  whole  village  to  raise  a  child.  It 
?mpUeri  ^hS^^^^    coalitions  of  thinking  and  coah.ons  of  com- 

""^TnVer'StCes  if  that  wouldn't  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
uiiterltates  Congress  where  education  and  social  we  fare  policy 
S  heaTth%^^^^  get  together  to  form  some  kind  of  a  na- 

tional vision  or  national  plan  for  what  education  should  be. 

While  ^Twlit  foVthat:  I  think  we  are  denying  a  lot  of  opportuni- 
ty for  peopirand  I  think  we  have  potentially  pending  a  nationa 
Sisis  selfSnnicted,  if  these  barriers  to  access  aren't  eliminated 
S'IrIO  programs  and  other  programs  d^^^^^^^^ 
would  call  America's  expression  of  faith  in  itselt,  and  i  nope  we 

'^'n"atirWEL~  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Yocom. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Yocom  follows.] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  UR.  TOCOM 
1.  Introductory  Commcnti 

Senator  Well^ne.  my  n««  is  Bury  Yocom  «d  I  «n  Di,^.or  of  the  Be«i<«i  St«e  Unlversi  v 
Lpwwd  Bound  Project,  a  TRIO  Pmpam  flinded  utider  Subpan  4  of  T^u'e  IV  of  the  Higher 
Educauon  Act,  Special  Ptogrami  for  Student*  of  Dittdvwmged  Backgtpund^  I  wart  to  thank  you 

for  the  opponurity  to  testify  before  you  today  00  the  wuihoriation  of  the  KiherEdw^^^^ 
and  to  .haiejowe  thoughts  with  you  about  «jual  educational  opportunity  in  our  rate  ,«i  „.tio„. 

Let  me  begin  by  provldinf  you  with  a  profUe  of  exitdng  TOO  Piograms  in  Minnewta.  In 
Mlnnesot^  sUteen  ln«ltution,  ho«  TWO  Piogrur,,  and  lerve  7.710  .tudenti  who  meet  the  U  S 
Department  of  EU-.Tcation'i  participant  eligibility  criteria.  Of  this  number,  at  least  iwo-thlMi  a» 
econo.iUcally  dl,ady«,uged  ««1  Rr,t  Generation  coUefc  .wdent..  the  rcnmii^t  »tudcntt  icrvcd 
are  either  economicaUyd:sadv«>taged  or  Ftet  Generation  coUege  students.  Alio  included  In  this 
number  aie  physIcaUy  handicapped  students  who  may  participate  in  Student  Support  Services 
programs  without  meeting  the  family  income  or  First  Generation  eligibility  ciitciia  mentioned 
above.  Student  participadon  in  the  specific  TRIO  Programs  in  Minnesota  is  detailed  below; 


Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (EOQ  t  jjqq 

Student  Support  Services  J3 
Talent  Search 
Upward  Bound 


2865 

3  2400 


Veteran's  Upward  Bound 


8  525 
26  7710 


TTiese  Minnesota  TOO  Programs  do  an  excellent  job  of  achieving  their  objectives  as  do  all 
TRIO  Programs  across  the  country.  Staff  that  work  in  these  programs  are  dedicated  and  competent 
professional,  u,d  the  students  served  by  the  programs  are  grateful  for  the  opportunities  for  a  better 
life  that  these  programs  provide.  In  thlnldng  about  TOO  Programs  a  few  years  ago.  it  occunrsd  to 
me  that  TOO  is  an  expression  of  America's  faith  in  itself.  It  is  critical  for  the  United  States 
Congress  to  mainuin  that  faith  through  aggressive  support  of  TOO  in  the  higher  education 
legislation  now  being  considered. 

I've  heard  it  said  that  conception  begins  with  a  twinkle  in  the  eye.  You  might  be  inteiested  to 
know  that  the  twinkle  in  our  counter's  eye  leading  to  the  conception  of  TRIO  programs  probably 
occurred  on  March  15. 1965  when  then  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  gave  before  the  United 
States  Congress  what  is  thought  to  be  the  best  speech  of  his  presidency.  TTie  events  of  Selina  had 
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recently  occurred.  In  thtt  speech.  Piesidem  Johnson  ulked  about  hii  te»chin|  experiences  with 
Mexican-Americin  chUditn  thirty- seven  years  before.  He  talked  about  how  the  Americui  dream 
was  being  denied  to  those  children  and  tU  the  poor  of  America.  He  then  challenged  Congress  to 
equalize  opponunity  in  Americ*.  Pfeiidmt  Johnson  then  closed  his  speech  quoting  the  civil  rights 
movement's  anthem  "We  ShaU  Overcooe".  Johnson's  Great  Society  Pmgrams.  from  which 
TWO  was  bom.  arrived  on  the  Aaserican  scene  wlAln  months. 

The  original  intern  of  TRIO  Programs  w«$  to  create  access  to  higher  edwation  for  the  nation's 
poor  and  mlnoririei.  Access  to  higher  education  was  thought  to  be  the  pathway  to  the  American 
dream  and  a  good  long-term  invesmicnt  in  needed  American  productivity.  Some  individuals 
concerned  about  the  decUne  of  the  American  wlucadon  system  suggest  that  the  olwacles  to  access 
of  higher  education  have  now  been  oveteorae  and  that  the  focus  of  the  federal  government's 
educadonal  agenda  should  now  be  on  how  to  promote  educational  exceUcnce.  WhUe  I  support 
educational  excellence.  I  hold  the  opinion  TWO's  role  In  promoting  access  continues  to  be 
extir  mely  impoitant  Some,  but  no  all,  of  the  recommendadons  will  make  to  you  today  will  speak 
to  the  issue  of  access  to  higher  education  for  potendal  TRIO  snidents.  I  wiU  also  make  some 
specific  reco««mendations  for  Upward  Bound  Project*  since  it  is  that  program  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar. 

II.  TRIO  Retuthorltttlon  RecommendiUoni 

The  Need  for  E«rly  Intervention 

Early  intervention  has  always  been  considered  good  educational  piwriee.  When  I  began 
woridni  with  Bemidjl  State  University  Upward  Bound  saere  than  twenty  years  ago.  it  was 
common  for  Upward  Bound  Projects  to  target  only  students  that  had  completed  the  tenth  of 
eleventh  grade  of  high  school.  During  these  early  yean  of  my  Upward  Bound  worit,  bringing 
program  services  to  iwdentt  of  this  age  was  considered  eariy  intervention.  Recem  significant  and 
on-going  research  in  Minnesota  and  across  the  nation  now  reveals  that  youth  engage  in  at-risk 
behaviors  at  a  far  earlier  age  than  the  sophomore  or  junior  year  of  high  school.  There  is  growing 
agieement  that  the  optimum  time  for  intervention  with  at-risk  youth  is  the  late  grade  school  a  early 
middle  schooU  years.  Pre-college  TRIO  programs  need  to  be  responsive  to  this  change  on  the 
America  landscape.  Recent  U.  S.  Dcpaitmem  of  Education  change,  in  regulation*  governing  the 
Talent  Search  program  have  allowed  that  program's  service  to  be  directed  at  swdenu  as  young  as 
twelve.  This  is  to  be  applauded.  Upward  Bound  piogrami  may  now  serve  snidents  who  are  at 
least  fourteen  and  have  completed  the  eighth  grade,  Even  earlier  intervention  needs  to  be 
considered. 
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It  would  bt  my  recommendation  that  the  age  limitation  for  Talent 
Search  be  changed  to  allow  participation  of  itudenti  who  are  at  leait 
eleven  yean  of  age  who  have  completed  the  fifth  grade.  Upward 
Bound  age  llmltationi  thould  be  changed  to  allow  participation  of 
itudenta  who  arc  at  least  twelve  yean  of  age  who  hive  completed  at 
least  the  ilxth  grade  of  Mhool.  A  change  In  thete  age  limitations 
would  allow  for  the  building  of  a  compreheniive  service  model  of 
early  intervention  and  continuous  urvlce  for  prci^ollege  TRIO 
programs.  If  ■cetci  to  the  American  dnam  via  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  educaUon  degree  U  to  be  a  reality  for  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged,  pre-collcge  TRIO  programs  are  going  to  hive  to 
intervene  in  the  lives  of  students  sooner  than  they  now  do. 

The  Need  To  Establish  Minimum  Grant  Levels 

Research  on  TRIO  prognms  hu  demonstnted  thit  students  who  receive  the  comprehensive 
support  services  from  TRIO  prognum  sre  more  lilcely  to  penevere  to  coUege  graduation. 
Nationally,  many  TOO  programs  ait  undetfiinded  with  some  prognms  receiving  less  thin 
$100,000  with  which  to  cany  out  their  misiion.  Without  the  capability  to  provide  the  needed 
comprehensive  luppon  services.  TOO  prognms  lose  their  capacity  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
die  American  dream. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  underfundiag  on  comprehensive  TOO  services,  underfimdlng 
limits  the  number  of  participants  any  TOO  program  can  service.  For  pie<oUege  TOO  programs 
nauonaUy.  it  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  40%  of  the  junior  high  and  high  school  populations  art 
TOO  eligible  yet  less  than  1%  actually  have  the  opportunity  to  participate.  Bemidji  Sute 
University  Upward  Bound  is  the  only  Upward  Bound  Project  serving  north  centnl  Minnesou  and 
serves  only  ten  high  schools  within  a  seventy  mile  radius  of  the  host  institution.  We  commonly 
turn  away  2-4  eligible  Upward  Bound  applicants  fiom  these  ten  high  schools  amiually  because  we 
ait  funded  to  serve  only  70  students.  We  estimate  that  u  many  as  350  students  from  these 
schools  would  be  eligible  for  Bemi<yi  Sute  Unhreniiy  Upward  Bound  if  adequate  funding  wert 
provided.  Tht  lack  - .  .ppormnlty  for  eligible  students  to  participate  in  Upwaid  Bound  in 
nonhcentral  Minnesota  becomes  more  cler  when  you  consider  that  there  are  many  more  high 
schools  in  our  Project  lervice  region  that  are  not  served  by  Upward  Bound  at  all.  The  tme 
magnitude  of  this  tngedy  is  most  apparent,  however,  when  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  Sute  of 
Minnesota  and  realize  that  Bemi(«i  State  University  Upwaid  Bound's  service  rtgion  is  a  small 
compared  to  all  of  the  nonhcentral  Minnesota.  Thousands  of  young  people  in  the  broad 
nonhcentral  Minnesota  region  have  no  access  to  an  Upward  Bound  Project  at  aU,  including  the 
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significint  populiUons  of  HisptAic  youth  residing  in  communitiei  up  and  down  tht  Red  River 
Valley.  Addldonal  Upward  Bound  Projectt  need  to  be  fiinded  at  hi^er  education  inidtudons 
whose  service  resioni  include  these  axtas.  To  addzeis  this  problem,  the  National  Council  of 
Educadonal  Opportunity  Associations  (NCEOA)  hu  made  the  following  recommendadon  that  I 
support: 

Preient  legislation  should  be  amtndtd  to  rtqulrt  the  Secretary  of 
Education!  in  any  year  in  which  TRIO  appropriations  exceed  the 
current  service  level,  to  use  80%  of  any  amount  appropriated  at>ove 
current  services  to  bring  all  grants  to  the  level  requeited  by  the 
institution  or  a  bast  grant  level  of  SSOO.OOO.  whichever  Is  leaa. 

While  this  rtcommendadon  would  allow  existing  programs  to  begin  to  ofifer  needed 
comprehensive  services,  substantial  increases  In  TRIO  appiopriitions  will  be  neccssaxy  if  more 
students  ait  to  be  rrached.  New  programs  should  be  ftmded  at  the  level  requested  by  the  insdnitic.n 
or  at  a  base  grant  level  of  S300»000,  whichever  is  less. 

The  Need  To  Strengthen  Science  and  Mathematics  In  Upward  Bound 

Competency  in  advanced  mathemadcs  and  sciendik  literacy  tend  to  be  major  deficiencies  in  i\t 
education  of  low-income  youdi.  In  additicm,  inadequate  preparadon  in  writing  skills  is  cofnroon. 
These  deficieneies  can  impede  admission  to  competitive  colleges  and  univenides  and  pose  a 
significant  challenge  for  success  in  college.  These  facu,  coupled  with  the  underrepresentadon  of 
minorities  and  low-income  persons  in  math  and  science  professions,  suggest  that  the  following 
recommendidon  is  appropriate:    -  - 

All  Upward  Bound  programs  which  have  been  funded  for  more  than 
two  years  (past  the  developmental  atage)  should  be  required  to  offer 
mathematics  through  pre-ealculus.  a  laboratory  science  composition 
as  part  of  (heir  Summer  Program  core  curriculum. 

The  Need  To  Create  Coalitions  of  Service 

Within  the  pasc  two  weeks,  I  have  heard  several  people  quoting  an  old  African  proverb  that 
says  "It  takes  a  whole  village  to  raise  a  child***.  This  would  seem  to  have  pragmadc  application 
today  in  a  society  that  has  been  witnessing  the  disintegration  of  the  family  and  an  apparent  decline 
in  the  quality  of  American  education.  As  the  debate  on  the  need  for  reform  of  the  American 
education  system  has  commenced,  diverse  groups  of  concerned  visionaries  are  coming  together  in 
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•litemem  that  what  happeot  in  the  edueuioa  of  cbilc^  it  evetyonet  reiponiibility. 

ThJi  realiution  ii  not  new  to  TRIO.  UpwiitJ  Bound  prosnmai  have  alwayi  undeistood  tiiat 
students  have  the  best  chance  to  succeed  acadeailcaUy  and  achieve  the  American  dream  when 
parents,  KhooJs  and  the  Project  form  a  eoaUiion  i&  behalf   the  child's  Attun,  To  support 
coaliUon  buUdlni  in  Upward  Bound,  1  would  offer  the  following  geaenl  recommendatiein: 

Languate  in  tbt  legiilaUon  lovemlag  Upward  Bound  nNdi  to  be 
changed  to  allow  wmc  expenditure  of  rcaoureea  on  the  iiudent'i 
familiea  and  on  other  activities  supporting  parent-ProJcct*Khool 
eoalitioni. 

Example*  of  allowable  expenditures  directed  at  parents  mlfht  Include  pssourees  for  the  Project  to 
teach  teen  parentlog  skillt,  providing  counseling  and  advising  to  patents  oc  entering  or  resuming 
post-secondaiy  education  pngraau  and  atiistanoe  in  completing  financial  aids  appUcations. 
Examples  of  allowable  expenditures  supponlng  papent-Project.school  coalition  building  trijht 
resources  for  retreats,  meeting  costs  and  cotu  for  coailtloa  training. 

The  Need  To  Strtniihsn  Admtnittratlrc  Aceounttbllily 

TRIO  progrrms  need  to  be  held  accountable  for  serving  only  eligible  participants,  for  meeting 

stated  goals  and  fbr  managing  program  resources  responsibly.  At  the  same  time,  the  federal 
government  needs  to  adminUter  TRIO  in  a  way  that  enhances  the  possibility  for  ptogrem  success. 
To  ensure  federal  TRIO  management  practices  that  enhance  program  success,  several  current 
administntive  practices  need  to  be  changed.  NCBOA  has  made  levenl  excellent  recommendations 
in  thU  regari  I  would  liJce  to  highlight  some  of  those  recommendations  for  you: 

Language  should  be  Included  in  the  TRIO  Subpart  to  mandate  a  five 
year  grant  cycle. 

This  would  allow  existing  programs  sufficient  dme  to  effect  positive  changes  in  program 
operations,  build  necessary  supponing  coalitions  and  guarantee  a  continuum  of  support  for 
students  served. 

The  TRIO  Subpart  should  be  amended  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
notify  all  applicants  regarding  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
applications  to  begin  or  continue  a  TRIO  program  at  least  ten  months 
prior  to  (he  beginning  of  a  grant  cycle. 
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New  funded  progrtnas  and  condnuing  piognms  need  time  to  preptre  for  the  delivery  of  sen-ice. 
Programs  that  itt  to  be  de  Amded  need  time  to  develop  tnnsidon  leryicet  for  f  tudenu  in  need.  The 
change  in  administrative  practice  itcomraeaded.  above,  would  allow  pioKrams  nearly  a  year  to 
gear  up  or  transition  out 

Language  ihould  be  Included  In  the  TRIO  Subpart  Indlcttlng  that 
either  a  signed  atatenest  from  a  legal  tge  itudent  or  independent 
atudenti  a  signed  statement  from  the  parent  or  letal  guardian,  a 
signed  financial  aid  fbm  or  a  signed  1040  la  sufficient  to  document 
that  a  student  is  a  low-lncomt  Individual. 

The  cuRtnt  law  on  TRIO  eligibiUty  docuraentatioti  specifies  no  standards  or  regulations  for 
cUglbility  determination.  Consequenfly,  ben  is  cocfiderable  dlvcrsliy  in  how  an  Individual 
program  might  document  partlrfpam  eligiWUiy.  Consistency  and  accountability  are  needed- 

III.  Non«legislatlve  luuea  and  Concern! 

Block  Grant  Concept  For  TRIO 

It  ii  my  understanding  that  President  Bush  has  advocated  for  combining  the  funding  for 
Educational  OppomuUty  Cemen.  Tdent  Search  and  Upward  Bound  and  giving  diese  funds  to  the 
states  in  the  fonn  of  block  gnmts.  In.  effect*  this  concept  advocates  for  dte  dismantling  of  an 
experienced  and  effecdve  federal  TRIO  program  management  system  with  no  assurance  that  a 
commitment  to  these  programs  would  ccndnue  under  state  administration.  While  the  President's 
propoul  in  this  regaid  would  seem  to  support  die  popular  philosophy  that  local  control  of 
eductUonal  programs  is  ht%u  it  fails  to  recognize  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educadon's 
manageoient  of  TRIO  programs  allows  for  considerable  autonomy  in  indlvUua]  program 
implementation  and  operation.  In  effect,  the  Department's  TRIO  management  style  assures  the  best 
kind  of  local  control  •  control  of  the  programs  by  people  who  are  directly  serving  the  sftidents  in 
need.  New  sute  administradon  of  TRIO  pre-coUege  programs  would  Invite  obstructive 
micromanaging,  undermine  existing  necessary  program  autonomy  and  jeopardize  continued 
delivery  of  quality  comprehensive  services  to  TRIO  swdents.  Therefore,  I  offer  the  following 
r^commen  dii  non ! 
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The  Block  Grant  concept  for  TRIO  ihould  not  bt  Included  In 
language  of  the  Higher  Education  Reautboritatlon  Act  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  convince  Secreurf  of  Education  Alexander 
exiiting  management  of  pre«college  programs  need  not  be  changed. 

The  Rebirth  of  the  Access  Crisis  for  Low*lncome  and  Minority  Persons 

It  ii  my  usumptlon  thit  some  mcmben  of  your  conmineo  believe  that  the  issue  of  tccess  lo 
higher  educstion  prDgrami  for  low-income  and  minority  people  is  now  reioNed  Arough  twenty 
-fivei-  yesn  of  federal  iaitittivei  including  TRIO  and  student  finsndal  lids  pit)giim$.  m$ 
assumption  deserves  a  closer  exatnlnation.  I  would  like  to  suggest  diat  low*income  and  minority 
parsons  in  Minnesott  art  about  to  have  the  higher  education  doer  slammed  shut  on  them, 
particularly  if  they  have  not  had  the  idvantage  to  receiving  or  taUog  advantage  of  quality  academic 
preparation*  The  commitment  to  aooess  and  educatiooal  oppcn  iuty  that  characterised  Minnesota 
higher  education  systems  for  so  long  is  being  discarded  by  higher  edu:ation  in  favor  of  what  we 
ire  calling  excellence. 

You  are  familiar,  I  know,  with  the  Coamimient  to  Focus  initiative  enacted  by  fomier  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesots,  Dr.  Ken  Kdler.  In  oider  to  promote  educatif?nsl  excellence  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Keller  wu  influential  in  nising  admissions  requirements  for  the  College 
of  Liberal  Ans  and  in  dutatening  a  phaso^ut  of  the  institutioa's  General  College.  Cottanitment  to 
Focus»  even  in  itt  modified  form,  represented  a  philosophical  about  hct  relevant  to  die  meaning  of 
educstional  opportunity  for  MinnesoU's  cltiieniy.  Tbt  MlnnesoU  Sute  University  System  has 
modeled  the  Commitment  to  Fbcus  philosophy  in  launching  its  Q-7  initiadve.  Under  die  Q*? 
initiative,  Minnesota  State  UniverslQ^  System  idmission  reqdrenmts  are  being  levised  to  closely 
reflect  those  currently  openble  for  the  University  of  NOnnasoca^s  CLA.  These  new  admissions 
requirements  are  scheduled  for  implemeotttion  beginning  in  1995.  If  officially  adopted, 
Minnesota's  Sute  Univaraides  will  shift  from  being  inclusive  to  being  exclusive  insdnidons  of 
learning.  There  is  an  assumpdon  diat  potential  smdems  not  meedng  Q.7  admission  requirements 
csn  enroll  in  one  of  Minnesou's  community  colleges  y«  I  have  beaid  it  rumored  dut  die 
conununity  colleges  sre  considering  nising  dtsir  admissions  rtquiremenu  as  well 

TRIO  progrsms  have  tradidonally  held  a  different  view  of  die  meaning  of  aducadooal 
excaUence  than  the  apparent  views  of  Ae  Minnesota  higher  educadon  systems,  We  have  always 
believed  that  excellence  in  a  program  or  an  institution  is  best  eaeasured  by  how  far  you  take  the 
student  who  comes  to  you.  It  seems  to  me  d»t  studeau  now  admitted  to  CLA 't  to  be  admitted  to 
Minnesota  Stste  Universities  in  1995  wiU  have  little  distance  to  trevel  in  order  to  obtain  their 
degrees. 

But  the  debate  about  the  meaning  of  excellence  is  haidly  tfie  issue.  The  issue  is  the  development 
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of  higher  educwlon  lyitem  poUciei  th«  wUl  deny  »cc«u  to  many  of  the  kinds  of  itudenu  TRIO 
serves.  At  ttiy  own  institution.  I  have  had  more  ftopm  graduates  denied  admission  in  the  past 
two  years  than  in  all  previous  years  that  our  pnjgram  ha»  operated  on  *e  campus.  AU  the 
popuUtion  demographics  we  ttad  tbout  and  see  in  our  cities  and  towns  ought  to  suggest  to  us  that 
making  higher  education  exclusive  is  a:  best  Ul-advised.  If  what  U  happening  in  Minnesow 
exempUfies  national  wnds.  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  •clf-infllcted  national  tragedy.  n»  minds  and 
talenu  of  educational  visionaries  need  to  focus  on  ways  that  access  and  excellence  can  coexist, 
even  compliment  each  other.  In  the  meantime.  TRIO  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  and  determined 
voice  for  equal  educational  ^portutdty. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  1  would  be  happy  to  answer 

any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Barry,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I've 
written  down  here  that  are  important  to  me,  but  you  were  talking 
about  several  students  that  you've  known  from  the  past  who  have 
gone  on  and  done  some  pretty  marvelous  work,  who  you  don't 
think  would  be  admitted  now.  I  wasn't  sure  whether  what  you 
were  driving  at  was  because  of  financial  conditions,  or  because  of 
changes  in— federal  aid  formulas  and  programs. 

Mr.  YocoM,  The  reason  I  don't  think  they  would  be  admitted  is 
because  at  least  in  one  student's  case,  the  case  of  the  student  who 
is  currently  enrolled  as  an  undergraduate,  her  academic  prepared- 
ness levels  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  admission  requirements 
which  are  being  proposed,  and  under  the  Q-7  initiative,  she  in  fact 
would  be  denied  access,  Now,  I  guess  there  is  no  way  to  measure 
the  fire  in  the  gut,  but  she  definitely  has  it,  a  commitment  to  go 
forward.  Not  only  that,  but  traditional  ways  to  measure  her  aca- 
demic capability  and  so  forth  were  obviously  not  adequate.  I  mean, 
if  I  look  at  her  test  scores  as  indicated,  she  shouldn't  have  graduat- 
ed from  high  school. 

Senator  Wellstone.  So  what  you're  talking  about  is  th^  formula 
which  is  a  combination  of  GPA  and  the  college  

Mr.  YocoM.  Yes.  And  I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to  propose 
this  as  an  attachment  in  legislation,  but  I  think  that  institutions 
that  host  TRIO  programs  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  admit  and  support  students  who  have  come  through  those 
programs. 

Senator  Wellstone.  It  is  interesting  how  so  much  of  our  own 
viewpoint  comes  from  personal  experience.  When  I  went  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  in,  and  I 
think  it  had  more  to  do  with  wrestling  than  anything  else.  My  ad- 
visor said  that  on  the  basis  of  my  testing— and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do  well  testing;  I  think  it  is  really  a  disability  problem  that 
1  have  with  sequential  directions — they  predicted  that  I  wouxdn't 
graduate.  That  was  basically  it.  It  does  not  take  into  account  a  per- 
son's determination.  And  in  that  same  committee  hearing  you  saw 
at  one  a.m.,  there  were  some  pretty  interesting  exchanges,  debate 
and  discussion  about  proposals  for  national  testing  4th,  8th  and 
12th  grades— to  just  deviate  for  a  moment,  and  I  know  I'm  talking 
too  much— but  I  have  two  concerns.  One  is  whether  it  be  called 
^Voluntary"  or  not,  I  think  it  could  become  mandatory,  and  one  is 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  Marshall  Plan  for  young  children,  really 
changing  the  concerns  and  circumstances  of  their  lives,  I  just  feel 
like  this  is  a  technical  fix,  and  you'll  have  a  lot  of  young  people 
who  will  just  fail  again.  I  don't  see  the  tests  really  getting  at  what 
it  is  that's  not  working  well. 

The  second  thing  is  I  have  questions  about  testing  and  teaching 
for  testing  and  more  worksheets.  I  don't  think  the  really  creative 
teachers  teach  that  way.  And  I  have  been  a  teacher,  and  I'm  all  for 
rigor,  I'm  all  for  some  sort  of  evaluation,  but  I  have  very,  very  real 
concerns  about  this  at  the  national  level  as  a  sort  of  reform  in  the 
right  direction. 

Well,  let  me  go  to  some  questions,  and  maybe  we'll  get  back  to 
this.  First  of  all,  Patty,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  heard  three 
things  loud  and  clear.  One  of  them  was  not  only  Pell  grant  funding 
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has  gone  down,  but  work-study  funding  down.  I  heard  that  loud 
and  clear,  and  I  want  to  come  back  to  that  in  a  moment. 

The  second  thing  I  heard  loud  and  clear,  which  I  think  is  an  out- 
rage—and I  sat  here  quietly  the  whole  time,  and  that  is  not  easy 
for  me  to  do— this  whole  business  of  counting  financial  aid  as 
income  and  then  subtracting  from  food  stamps  is  an  absolute  out- 
rage, and  we  should  do  everything  and  anything  we  can  do  in  the 

The  third  thing  is  if  somebody  is  already,  for  example,  AFDC,  by 
definition  low-income,  why  make  that  person  jump  through  a  mil- 
lion hoops  to  prove  it  once  again?  That  is  just  degrading.  Once 
again  the  assumption  is  that  such  a  person  is  somehow  trying  to 
get  away  with  something.  That  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

These  are  changes  that  we  can  make  that  are  not  huge  financial 
changes,  but  just  simply  enhance  the  dignity  of  a  person.  I  know 
you  were  talking  about  that. 

Now  I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  One,  could  you  give  me  some 
examples— and  this  is  not  just  for  me,  but  as  a  part  of  the  formal 
record— and  without  using  students'  names— some  personal  exam- 
ples of  students  that  you  know  who  have  really  been  hurt  by  either 
the  cutback  in  the  Pell  or  your  just  not  being  able  to  award  the 
work-study  grants?  Can  you  just  recall  some  examples?  I'd  like  to 
have  that  as  part  of  the  record. 

Ms.  HoLYCROSS.  I  guess  I'm  thinking  of  students  who  have  come 
to  my  institution  from  out  of  State  on  occasion  where  they  are 
going  to  be  paying  higher  tuition  because  they  are  nonresident  stu- 
dents, and  they  are  very  low-income  students.  The  two  I  am  tl  ink- 
ing of  came  from  inner  city  Chicago.  I  would  say  they  came  tc  my 
institution  probably  underprepared.  We  are  an  open  admission, 
open  access  school  as  all  community  colleges  are  in  Minnesota. 
Those  particular  students,  because  I  did  not  have  enough  work 
funds  for  them,  we  have  every  limited  SEOG  funds,  and  they  al- 
ready had  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  so  they  couldn't  get  any  more 
Pell  Grant  than  what  I  was  giving  them,  both  of  those  students 
had  to  take  out  a  maximum  amount  of  Stafford  Loan.  I  did  not 
think  that  was  a  good  option  for  those  students,  at  least  on  their 
initial  entry.  They  came  needing  remedial  attention  the  first 
couple  of  quarters,  and  having  to  take  out  a  loan  I  thii.  k  really  is  a 
disincentive  for  them  to  want  to  continue  on  in  school  because  they 
see  that  as  something  that's  going  to  add  up,  and  every  year 
they're  going  to  have  to  have  another  Stafford  Loan. 

I  think  we  are  losing  students  who  see  down  the  road  that  they 
will  have  $10,000  or  $20,000  worth  of  debt  when  they  are  done  as  a 
minimum  for  some  students,  when  realistically,  if  we  know  they 
are  going  into  the  job  market  and  are  looking  at  fields  like  social 
work,  human  services,  what  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  in  Staf- 
ford Loan  payments  when  they  are  done  is  not  reasonable  for  those 
types  of  students. 

I  think  that  is  a  real  tragedy.  Somewhere  along  the  Ime,  several 
years  ago,  probably  in  the  early  1980's  in  the  last  administration, 
we  decided  that  loan  and  putting  people  into  debt  was  more  impor- 
tant than  encouraging  people  to  work  to  help  themselves  go  to 
school.  I  think  that  is  a  real  mistake. 
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I  don't  see  that  the  administration  is  committed  to  at  least  allow- 
ing students  an  option  to  work  as  part  of  putting  themselves 
through  school.  We  have  a  lot  of  students  who  would  much  rather 
do  that  than  borrow,  but  that  is  not  an  alternative  when  the  work- 
study  program  has  not  been  funded  adequately,  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  looking  at  cutting  funds  out  of  the  Federal  work- 
study  program.  I  don't  think  that^  a  good  option. 
Senator  Wellstone.  Do  any  of  you  want  to  add  to  Patty's  point? 
Mr.  BEAULiEij.  I'd  like  to  add  one  point  about  the  loan  business. 
An  increasing  number  of  our  students  are  in  fact  taking  out  loans, 
but  there  is  another  sort  of  caveat.  Because  many  of  our  students 
stop  or  quit  for  a  period  of  time,  if  thoy  have  a  loan  outstanding, 
then  they  sort  of  shut  themselves  off  f*'om  every  trying  again  be- 
cause they  have  to  pay  that  back  before  they  can  get  involved 
again  with  higher  education.  So  just  given  the  pattern,  the  way  in 
which  our  students  are  using  this  system,  having  to  quit  for  a 
period  of  time,  maybe  getting  low  grades,  and  then  wanting  to  try 
again  later,  they  tend  to  get  shut  out. 

Senator  Weli^tone.  Wait  a  minute,  Just  on  this  specific  point, 
David,  because  this  is  something  I  didn't  understand— you  are 
saying  that  if  a  student  drops  out  of  school  for  a  while  and  has  a 
lopn  outstanding  that  she  or  he  cannot  become  eligible  for  any  ad- 
ditional assistance  until  that  loan  is  paid  off? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  once  they  get  into  a  default  situation  be- 
cause they  have  dropped  out,  and  because  they  are  low-income  to 
begin  with,  they  are  not  able  to  cover  the  cost  of  that  loan;  they 
may  have  had  family  issues  or  problems  come  up  that  have  caused 
them  to  drop  out.  So  if  they  sit  there  and  that  loan  goes  into  de- 
fault, they  can't  get  back  into  higher  education  until  that  is  paid 


Ms.  HoLYCROSS.  I  think  that  is  a  point  for  again  looking  at  grants 
and  work  as  being  more  appropriate,  at  least  in  the  initial  stage  of 
students'  postsecondary  education.  I  think  you  want  to  have  stu- 
dent establish  a  track  record  and  be  really  committed  to  continue, 
having  taken  care  of  maybe  some  family  problems  or  whatever 
might  have  come  up  at  the  beginning,  before  you  force  them  into  a 
situation  where  they  are  borrowing. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Your  point,  Patty,  is  that  it  is  actually  all 
too  predictable;  that  if  you  really  severely  restrict  the  grant  part, 
and  then  you  pile  up  the  loan  part— and  a  lot  of  those  loans  are 
not  even  below-interest  loans  

Ms.  HoLYCROSS.  Right. 

Senator  Wellstone  [continuing].  Stafford  is,  but  a  lot  of  the 

loans  that  students  have  to  rely  on,  I  take  it,  are  

Ms.  HoLYCROSS.  Higher  interest. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Then,  given  the  backgrounds  of  such  stu- 
dents, and  unfortunately— sometimes  I  think  we  are  forgetting 
about  recession,  and  people  are  not  focusing  on  the  job  opportunity 
structure  in  this  country  which  is  fairly  restricted  right  now— it  be- 
comes all  too  predictable  that  a  lot  of  students  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  pay  back. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  of  all  of  you,  and  I  also  want  to  talk  to 
Sha  about  dislocated  workers.  Over  and  over  again,  child  care  has 
come  up.  Barry  talked    L!:  about  that,  and  everybody  has.  Do  you 
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have  any  specific  recommendations  as  to  how  we  can  meet  the 
child  care  needs  of  nontraditional  students?  I  mean,  what  kmd  of 
programs,  on  the  basis  of  what  you've  seen,  do  you  think  ^yould 
make  the  most  sense?  We  know  there  is  a  funding  imphcation— 
that's  obvious.  But  what  kind  of  programs  work  best,  as  you  ve 
seen  it,  for  those  students?  [Pause.] 
Everybody  is  looking  at  everybody  else. 

Mr  YocoM.  That's  really  a  hard  one  to  answer.  In  northern  Min- 
nesota—and I  would  guess  this  is  probably  true  in  the  urban  areas, 
also— we  have  a  problem  with  the  amount  of  child  care  that  is 
available,  and  we  have  a  problem  with  the  cost,  and  sonietimes 
with  students  of  color,  we  have  a  problem  with  how  the  child  care 
situation  is  managed,  and  they  can  become  reluctant  to  put  their 
children  in  certain  child  care  places.  , 

I  don't  know  very  much  about  how  child  care  is  funded  in  this 
country.  If  there  is  some  way  there  can  be  some  incentive  for  more 

child  care   ,       .    lo  a 

Senator  Wellstone.  Do  we  have  programs  at  the  school.''  Are  a 
lot  of  the  programs  run  right  there,  on  site? 

Ms.  HoLYCROSS.  As  far  as  child  care  facilities,  more  schools  have 
them  now  than  had  them  in  the  past,  but  that  doesn  t  niean  they 
are  free.  I  think  it  is  not  a  good  assumption  to  assume  that  that  s 
the  case,  because  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Minnesota  has  a  program  that  is  targeted  at  non-AFDC  students 
for  child  care  funding  which  provides  funds  to  the  schools  to  ad- 
minister, but  there  is  only  $2  million  for  the  whole  State,  for  all 
the  postsecondary  institutions,  so  it  doesn't  even  cover  a  fraction  of 
the  students  who  need  the  funding.  .  rj.,  . 

I  think  there  are  some  options  that  could  be  considered.  1  he  fed- 
eral Government  in  partnership  with  the  State  has  allowed  fund- 
ing for  AFDC  students  for  child  care,  but  as  I  said,  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  at  least  allow  everybody  who  is  on  AFDC  to  re- 
ceive that;  they  are  ending  up  targeting  it.  So  I  think  it  is  an  issue 
of  funding.  It  could  be  done  for  AFDC  clients  hrough  the  social 
service  agency,  or  it  could  be  a  direct  alloce.ti  i  to  the  schwls  to 
either  establish  child  care  centers  or  to  the  schools  to  administer 
funds  to  help  with  child  care. 

So  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  ways  it  can  be  done.  It  hasn  t 
been  done  very  well  to  this  point. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  sometimes  1 
think  what  happens  to  AFDC  mothers  is  really  unfortunate  be- 
cause when  you  have  a  program  like  this  targeted  at  AFDC  inoth- 
ers  and  then  you  have  other  students  who  aren't  AFDC,  a  little  bit 
above,  not  eligible  at  all,  what  happens  is  the  other  students  are 
angry  because  they  see  themselves  really  having  to  struggle,  and 
they  aren't  eligible  for  anything.  It  is  really  very  unfortunate  the 
way  it  works,  ard  a  marriage  that  could  be  made  in  heaven  in  my 
not  so  humble  c  linion  is  that  first  of  all  we  would  make  the  deci- 
sion in  our  country  that  if  you  wanted  to  devote  your  professional 
work  life  to  working  with  children,  young  age  children,  develop- 
mental child  care,  that  would  be  a  good  job  at  a  decent  wage— but 
it's  not.  The  average  is  $5.50  an  hour.  We  could  have  programs  at 
our  colleges  where  young  people  who  want  to  go  into  this  field 
could  be  interning  and  learning  by  being  involved  in  really  good 
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developmental  child  care  programs  right  there  on  the  campus,  with 
other  professionals,  with  students  in  turn  not  worrying  about 
where  their  children  were.  But  we  don't  do  that.  The  marriage  is 
just  there  to  have  that. 

Sha,  let  me  ask  you  how  are  dislocated  workers  affected  by  the 
formula  for  figuring  out  Federal  aid  for  higher  education.  Are 
there  some  problems  there?  WeVe  talking  about  older  people  going 
back,  and  some  of  them  hopefully  have  their  homes,  haven't  lost 
their  homes.  Is  there  a  problem  with  assets  and  how  it's  all  figured 
out  as  to  who  gets  Pell  Grants  and  who  doesn't? 

Ms.  Leahey.  Yes,  and  we  haven't  figured  that  out  yet  in  all  hon- 
esty. I  think  for  the  most  part  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  with 
the  decision  to  retrain,  be  it  at  a  technical  college  level,  community 
college,  or  4-year  university,  the  dislocated  workers  are  looking  to 
also  work,  and  many  of  them  are  starting  school  at  7:30  or  8  a.m., 
finish  at  2:30,  and  work  a  second  shift  full-time  in  order  to  support 
their  families.  And  this  is  after  selling  their  home.  They  may  not 
have  lost  their  home  in  a  foreclosure  proceeding,  but  they  have 
sold  their  home  and  downscaled  their  living  standards.  They  are 
angered  by  the  process  for  applying  for  grants  or  any  type  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  They  feel  that  checking  "yes"  to  the  box  that  asks 
''Are  you  a  dislocated  worker?"  does  not  really  reap  them  any  ben- 
efit whatsoever.  For  the  most  part,  when  they  have  been  denied  it 
has  been  on  the  basis  that  your  preceding  year's  income  is  too  high 
to  qualify  you  for  assistance,  and  at  this  time  they  have  no  assist- 
ance. Their  unemployment  will  run  for  6  months,  and  in  most 
cases  we  are  finding  that  6  months  is  not  long  enough  to  find  a  job 
during  this  time  period.  So  they  are  highly  frustrated  with  that.  If 
they  have  any  equity  in  their  home  whatsoever  for  the  most  part, 
of  if  they  have  sold  their  home,  it  has  gone  to  cover  other  bills  so 
that  they  can  pretty  much  be  debt-free  at  this  particular  time 
while  they  are  seeking  to  keep  their  family  together  and  retrain. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  think  the  decision  to  train  on  many  of 
these  dislocated  workers'  part  has  a  strong  implication  on  the 
family  that  is  still  intact.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  educating  the 
children  as  it  is  now  of  also  educating  the  parent,  and  together 
they  have  joined  hands  around  the  table,  so  to  speak,  in  looking  at 
educational  opportunities.  Certainly,  I  think  it  is  a  strengthening 
factor  for  the  American  family  and  education. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Somebody  said— I  think  it  might  have  been 
Barry— that  we  ought  to  try  to  look  at  the  connection  between  edu- 
cation not  as  K  through  12,  but  education,  job  training,  job  cre- 
ation, and  support  for  family,  and  that  it  all  ought  to  be  viewed  as 
a  package.  And  all  the  people  who  care  about  those  issues  ought  to 
figure  out  their  strategies  and  their  policies  and  be  in  coalition. 
The  majority  of  people  in  this  country  are  affected  by  that  inter- 
connection, and  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  and  the  more  I 
hear  you  all  speak,  the  more  strongly  I  feel  about  it. 

David,  just  one  quick  question.  One  thousand  students  have  been 
turned  away— that  figure  stays  in  my  head.  So  what  should  I  be 
doing?  What  do  you  think  I  should  be  doing  as  a  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota to  try  to  make  a  difference  here?  I  mean,  what  do  we  need 
to  do  at  the  Federal  level? 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Because  our  program  builds  a  financial  aid  pack- 
aee  for  Indian  students  which  is  like  a  train,  we  are  required  by 
plderal  regulations  and  State  regulations  to  apply  our  moneys 
after  all  other  sources  have  been  applied  to  the  students  need. 
Anything  that  increases  the  amount  of  aid  for  our  students  up 
front,  whether  it  is  Pell  Grant  or  any  of  the  other  sources,  indeed 
even  work-study  and  so  forth,  would  be  useful  Iwcause  then  there 
f^less  of  the  unmet  need  at  the  end  that  we  need  to  come  up  with^ 

The  other,  of  course,  is  that  we  work  in  collaboration  with  the 
Federal  Tribal  Scholarship  programs.  Minnesota  provides  $l  t>  mil- 
ion  and  the  Federal  tribal  effort  is  $1.4  million  which  is  le^^than 
the  State  effort  We  now  provide  60  percent  of  the  unmet  need,  and 
hi  F^S  trib.^  effort  is  only  40  percent.  Anything  to  increase 
Federal  Tribal  Scholarship  dollars  for  Indinn  students  would  be  of 
significant  help  in  that  area.  *  • 

%  we  build  financial  aid  packages  kind  of  like  in  a  train  One  of 
the  advantages  we  have  with  the  State  Indian  Scholarship  program 
is  that  we  cin  uniquely  look  at  the  Indian  student's  need  The  defi- 
nition of  need  as  is  traditionally  applied  to  Indian  students  often 
doesn't  comTup  with  the  student's  real  need,  and  then  we  come  in 
aUhe  eSTtS  more  tailor-make  that  definition  to  meet  the  student  s 
need  We  have  a  State  Indian  Scholarship  program  that  uniquely 
looks  at  each  student's  personal  case.  So  making  the  definition  of 
nSd  tetter  fit  the  students  we  have  today  would  be  important;  in- 
CT^ing  any  of  the  sources  that  are  up  front  would  be  helpful  as 

slnator  Wellstone.  This  is  so  frustrating.  We  are  running  out  of 
time,  and  I  could  ask  20  more  questions  of  each  of  you  /  J^st  want 
to  ask  Barry-and  it  feels  right  to  me  to  end  this  panel  this  Nyay-I 
woSd  justYike  you  to.  if  you  don't,  mind  take  a  ittle  bit  o  time  to 
spell  out  a  few  of  the  success  stories  with  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
g?lm,  because  I  know  you  have  had  many.  I'd  like  to  hear  that  at 
the  ekd  of  this.  You  have  been  with  this  a  while,  and  it  is  obvious 
when  I  hear  you  that  you  have  tremendous  passion  for  your  wor! 
Could  you  juit  spell  out  a  couple  of  examples,       then  we  U  end^ 

Mr  YocoM.  Well,  I've  been  with  it  long  enough  that  I  ve  gotten 
old  in  the  job,  I'd  have  to  say  that.  Certainly  one  of  the  success  sto- 
ries that  I  mentioned  was  the  student  who  is  the  adjunct  professor 
of  political  science  at  our  institution.        .....  * 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  liked  that-the  political  science  part. 

Mr  YocoM.  When  she  came  to  Upward  Bound  she  was  in  toster 
care  and  had  a  family  situation  that  wts  pretty  rough,  as  is  typical 
of  a  lot  of  the  students  that  we  work  with.  But  she  was  obviously  a 
verv  intelligent  young  lady.  In  a  year,  we  put  her  in  the  Better 
SnJe  prolram  t^  Dartmouth.  She  was  out  East  for  a  year 
and  she  came  back.  Then  she  was  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and 
in  school  and  out  of  school,  a  pattern  that  has  been  described  It 
took  a  long  time.  She  became  a  single  parent,  and  when  she  went 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  she  was  a  single  parent 
at  that  point  in  tim'?,  and  ultiirately  very  successfully  completed 
her  juris^octorate  and  came  ba:k,  and  of  course,  passed  her  bars 

*'Tte1tudent"l  mi  ned  who  had  the  4.0  and  who  probably 
wouldn't  be  admitted  w  BSU  today,  that  is  a  success  story  also. 
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She  was  also  in  foster  care  when  she  came  to  Upward  Bound  in 
those  early  years.  I  lost  track  of  her,  to  be  honest  with  you,  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  a  year  ago  that  she  reappeared  on  the  campus 
She  had  experienced  a  lot  of  things  in  the  interim  years— a  lot  of 
personal  growth,  a  lot  of  struggles,  a  lot  of  victories.  She  has  three 
children,  one  of  whom  she  took  in  that  a  friend  gave  her  who 
couldn  t  take  care  of  his  child.  She  has  gone  on,  receives  AFDC— 
like  the  stories  people  have  told  of  being  penalized  on  food  stamps 
and  so  torth— and  yet  her  overall  grade  point  average  now  at  BSU 

IS  dDOUt  Otty  o.o. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  wanted  to  hear  about  those 
Mr.  YocoM.  Yes,  there  are  lots  of  stories. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I'm  sure  there  are  many;  those  are  two  pow- 
erful ones.  *^ 

I'd  like  to  thank  the  panel.  It  was  great  testimony.  Thank  vou 
very  much.  [Applause.]  ^ 

Let  me  introduce  the  student  panel,  and  if  I  do  not  pronounce 
your  names  right,  I  apologize. 

Yvonne  Harvey  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Su- 
perior; Marc  Peterson  is  a  student  at  Fond  du  Lac  Community  Col- 
lege; Paul  Dosch  IS  a  student  at  Moorhead  State  University,  and 
Marilyn  Reinke  is  a  student  at  Duluth  Technical  College. 

Let  me  thank  everyone,  and  I  do  want  to  mention  that  Paul 
Dosch  drove  her  from  Moorhead  and  got  here  at  2:30  a.m.,  so  that 
tells  you  something  about  his  commitment. 

Yvonne,  if  it's  all  right,  we'll  start  with  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  YVONNE  HARVEY,  STUDENT.  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN,  SUPERIOR;  MARC  PETERSON,  STUDENT,  FOND  DU 
LAC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE;  AND  PAUL  DOSCH,  STUDENT 
MOORHEAD  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  MINNESOTA 
STATE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Harvey.  I  am  Yvonne  Harvey.  Even  though,  as  you  said,  I 
am  a  student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Superior,  I  am  a 
Minnesota  resident. 

After  the  testimony  I  heard  earlier,  I  don't  have  it  in  my  written 
testimony  here,  but  I  do  want  to  say  why  I  went  to  that  school. 
When  I  went  back  to  school,  I  was  afraid  of  finances,  and  I  didn't 
know  how  much  financial  aid  it  would  receive,  and  they  had  the 
lowest  tuition  of  all  the  colleges  in  this  area.  So  that  was  my  main 
reason  for  going  to  ^yisconsin.  I'm  not  sorry  I  did  it,  but  that  was 
the  main  reason  for  doing  it. 

Shall  I  just  read  my  testimony? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Whatever  you  are  most  comfortable  with  is 
tine.  I  really  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Ms.  Harvey.  When  I  was  high  school  in  the  early  Sixties,  the  op- 
portunities such  as  grants  and  student  loans  were  not  there  for 
higher  education  for  children  of  the  working  class,  especially  girls 
I  was  brought  up  in  a  small  town  in  Iowa,  and  the  only  exposure  I 
had  to  colleges  at  that  time  "'as  a  small,  private  college  in  my  own 
This  college  was  attended  uy,  let  us  say,  the  very  well-to-do  stu- 
dents. 
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Therefore  mv  first  perception  was  that  I  had  no  chance  of  ever 
MteSc  Tr^eiveS  no  direction,  encouragement  or  sup- 

"i%f  f».3i'  IX^^^T.  h^^P'^  Joh-related 

1  .  ho™  ovistence  level  viraire  as  a  nursing  assistant  to  stay 
;S'the  welfare  sy?Sr  After  s^^^^^  work-related  injuries  and  rein- 

iTthis  lime  the^orkers'  compensation  P^y'^f^ 't^lf  woX 

r«rih?;T^lii^^  Srb-&o1's  dSJjin  ^^^^^^^^ 
f  S^s  in  D^jTmber  of  1990,  magna  cum  laude.  I  could  not  have  even 

school  expenses  as  a  P«-"tB-V|J'i^^„|^Sent  & 

wasM  mis  a'°liKlf  IS  coilparable  to  the  one 

•^iTtheSs^tt^'r  attend,  over  one-third  of  the  students  are 

WUh  one  out  oTtwo  marriages  ending  in  divorce,  he  problem  esca^ 
Stes  Financial  aid  programs  assist  those  individuals  to  become 
pr(Suctive  participants  in  the  job  market  and  keep  them  off  the 

Twrof  mv  children  have  entered  college  after  seeing  me  succe^- 

E?s{frfe'M==^^^^^ 

Droblems  the  affordability  and  reliability,  arose  which  caused  her 
fo  drop  out  of  school  for  th'e  rest  of  this  year  However  sh^^^^^ 
return  with  the  assistance  of  financial  aid  in  the  tall  semester 

"Vv  sonZr\"'rad\'ta?eT^^^^^^^  wage  job,  bdieving  he 

coS^d  neverattend  college  because  of  the  high  cost  of  higher  educa- 
J?on  At  24  vears  old,  after  much  encouragement,  he  finally  lis- 
ten^lo  hfs  mother  He  is  finishing  up  hi^/irst  year  .jt  UWS  with 
the  helS  of  Pell  Grants,  Stafford  Loans,  and  a  stipend  ^om  the  Air 
Nation^  Guard-and  yes,  as  I  heard  earlier,  he  does  sell  his  blood 
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when  he  runs  short  of  money.  He  is  planning  on  going  all  the  wav 
for  his  doctorate  in  art  education.  M^rk  is  fortunlte  he  i  nfs^n^ 

'^rp:z%F.T  ^^^^  ^^^oires 

years  experience  or  a  master's  degree.  I  feit  at  my  age  I  needed 
the  master's  degree.  Therefore  I^m  now  pursuL^I  m^Sr's 

aviflable  to° mT  in"^Jv^°"'''P"^^^  only ^finanTS' aid 

available  to  me  in  this  program  is  Stafford  Loan  and  work-studv 

Tratefuf  fn?' tt,^^  approximately  $90  per  week.  AhhZh  l  am 
gratetul  for  them,  it  is  hard  to  pay  tu  tion.  buv  books  anfl  Hvo 

dpntrTV"'^^^"^-  ^  tEis  causes  k  realXarky  /rstu- 

t^^r'^^  family  responsibilities  versus  single  students.  I  dTd  eet 
S  f"^«"5'«l  assistance  and  scholarship  offirs  from  other  univir 

sffis^^alV^^^^^^^^^^^  -^^^      family  reTp^n^ 

resource,  and  this  resource  should  be  cultivated  to  DroduceThp 
highes  quality  of  U.S.  citizens  possible.  I  belLve  edScad^n  is  I 
right,    nd  our  government  has  an  obligation  to  guarantee  that 
every  citizen  is  educated  to  the  fullest  of  his  or  her  abS 
Thank  you.  [Applause.]  <*unn,y. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Ms.  Harvey,  there  will  be  olentv  nf  nnnnrf 
nity  for  questions,  but  I  would  just  like  t^say  o^^hhig  to^?ou  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  being  here,  and  I  am  Lily  glaWat^vour 

'"rHTH^^^TTnl^  P^--' 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Peterson 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wellstone 

Dear  committee  members,  I  sit  before  you  today  to  give  testimo- 
ny  on  the  subject  of  higher  education  and  financia  aid  Ind  what 

Mv^'n?"'     IS^-  ^l^^'^  ^  begin,  let  me  tell  you  who  I  am 

live/theTe'fo%^irvifr:l^/'"'''°"- J  ^^f  b"''"  Minnerpolis  a^d 
Dulnth  rfnnnof      y^ars  before  my  family  moved  up  north  to  the 

°bi^n  Si  r  F  n  7^;^  ^'/^"^^^         ^'Sh  school,  but  I  did 

PnrS^i  ^  entered  a  vocational  training  program  at 

carnlnt^v  fraininr^^"  '^^"-^1!  Staples  Technical  ^InstifuTe  for 
frnS^.u-^  training  and  on-the-job-type  schooling.  I  did  graduate 
from  this  program  but  was  in  a  severe  car  accident  and  on  the 
advice  of  several  doctors  who  stated  that  I  was  no  longer  sm"table 

seek°s^me"kin'/^f  ^^"^^  ^  ^'"^^  but  insflad  should 

seeK  some  kind  of  administrative-type  ob  or  related  fipIH  Affor  o 

few  years  of  wrestling  with  this  p^bLi,  I  ded^ed  Jo 'etlirn"^ 

in^sSquaVt^eTof%2^^^^^  College  and  will  graduate 

tica         ^"arter  of  1992.  Then  I  hope  o  transfer  to  St.  Scholas- 

I  cannot  seek  employment  help  because  I  have  no  useful  or  relat 
H  this  kind  of  work.  The  main  reason  X  I  am  in 
school  IS  to  seek  such  skills.  At  Fond  du  Lac  Communky  College  I 
have  received  Pell  Grants  and  Title  Vli  SchoIarshrmoLvs  f  fur 
ther  my  education.  I  could  not  have  done  so  without  it 
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So  dear  members,  this  is  what  I  am  here  to  testify  on.  Being  a 
minority  without  the  means  to  seek  an  education  is  a  waste  ot  in- 
telligence and  of  time  better  spent  productively.  This  is  one  of  my 
personal  goals—not  only  to  be  a  productive  member  in  this  society, 
but  to  be  a  positive  role  model  for  other  minority  people  as  well, 
not  just  my  own  people.  By  being  this  example,  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  chance  for  them  so  they  can  return  or  further  their 
education— but  not  if  financial  aid  is  cut,  or  standards  for  aid  are 
changed  and  bases  are  lowered.  ^ j    *  c     *  t 

On  the  Fond  du  Lac  campus,  I  am  a  part  of  the  Student  Senate.  1 
also  hear  about  other  schools  as  well.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
belong  to  a  group  of  concerned  students  who  represent  about  54,uuu 
Minnesotans  who  are  also  concerned  about  financial  aid  and  its 
impact  on  their  individual  levels— and  not  just  financial  aid,  but 
also  child  care  and  food  stamps  as  well.  ^  ^.  ,  .  j 

I  think  that  this  country  has  fallen  far  too  far  behind  in  educa- 
tion already.  Please  don't  let  us  fall  too  far  behind.  We  need  to  be 
allowed  to  catch  up.  What  makes  this  country  so  great  is  the 
people.  Educate  them,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  far  we  can  go  or 
do.  Think:  You  might  be  giving  the  next  Einstein  the  chance  for  an 

^^We^students  on  the  community  college  level  have  been  hit  hard 
with  cuts  by  the  State.  We  do  not  need  mor^  cuts.  It  »s  hard 
enough  already  with  studying  and  academic  liomew'^rk,  without 
having  to  worry  if  we  are  going  to  even  be  there  at  an 

Let  me  finish  by  teMing  you  what  it  is  I  would  like  to  see  out  ot 
all  this:  A  better  education,  and  the  chance  to  seek  in  education 
for  all  people  of  America.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  linish  college, 
get  my  master's  degree  in  business  management  and  a  minor  in 
computer  information  systems.  r*i-„ 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  listening  and  thank  you  for  taking 
the  time  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  And  if  I  may,  I  have  letters 
from  other  concerned  students  that  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
at  this  time  so  they  may  also  go  in  the  record. 

Senator  Wellstone.  That  would  be  fine.  Mr.  Peterson,  you  have 
been  an  eloquent  voice  for  community  college  students  today. 

Mr  Pfterson.  Thank  you.  I'd  like  to  also  State,  too,  on  behaU  ol 
the  Minnesota  Community  College  Student  Systems,  we  v/ould  like 
to  thank  you  personally  for  your  positive  role  in  this  issue  and 
your  concern  for  the  students  of  this  State  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you.  That  makes  me  feel  good.  [Ap- 

d1&US6  1 

And  now,  all  the  way  from  Moorhead,  through  the  May  5  bliz- 
zard, Mr.  Dosch.  [Applause.]  ,     .  j  t 

Mr.  Dosch.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wellstone,  also  for  the  record  I 
want  to  State  that  I  am  also  vice  chair  of  the  Minnesota  State  Uni- 
versity Student  Association,  and  that  is  who  I  am  here  represent- 
ing as  well  as  Moorhead  State  University.  .... 

First  off,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  continued  commitment  to 
coming  out  into  the  State  to  visit  with  your  constituents,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  impressed  I  am  with  that.  Thank  you  very 

*"As^you  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  met  before  at  Moorhead 
State,  and  if  you  remember,  if  you  give  me  the  chance,  1 11  talk 
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your  ear  off,  so  if  you  just  want  to  give  me  a  signal  when  my  time 
is  up. 

Senator  Wellstone,  Hey,  I've  been  wanting  to  use  this  gavel 
here.  All  right,  maybe  I'll  get  the  chance.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DoscH.  First,  I  have  two  things  that  I  want  to  mention  which 
are  personal  concerns  of  mine  and  that  I  know  you  are  concerned 
about,  and  then  I  want  to  mention  a  couple  things  that  the  State 
University  Student  Association  has  taken  a  stance  on. 

First,  I  m  a  North  Dakota  resident,  and  I'm  not  sure  if  you  are 
aware,  but  I  understand  there  are  more  millionaires  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  per  capita  than  any  other  State  in  the  Nation,  and  I 
think  you  might  already  know  what  I'm  about  to  get  at,  which  is 
how  assets  are  figured  on  the  financial  aid  form— I  know  you  are 
concerned  about  that— nonliquid  assets.  There  are  a  lot  of  very 
wealthy  people,  millionaires,  who  are  living  on  the  verge  of  pover- 
ty, and  you  can  understand  what  Fm  saying;  when  they  need  to 
put  down  their  assets  on  paper,  they  are  nonliquid,  and  11  they  did 
sell,  then  they  would  basically  be  out  of  their  livelihood. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Farmers,  for  those  of  you  who  are  wonder- 
ing who  they  are. 

Mr.  DoscH.  That  needs  to  be  addressed.  They  don't  have  the 
same  need  as  a  single  mother  of  four  who  wants  to  get  off  the  wel- 
fare program  and  wants  to  become  a  productive  citizen,  but  there 
is  a  definite  need  there,  and  a  lot  of  those  individuals  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  getting  financial  aid. 

This  case  is  a  classic  example  of  my  belief  that  the  government 
should  have  broad  policies  and  then  allow  for  discretion  through 
the  expert  financial  aid  administrators  to  use  their  professional 
judgment  pnd  look  at  these  individuals  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Con- 
gress should  not  be  trying  to  legislative  every  unique  dimension  of 
society. 

I  also  want  to  mention  that  there  are  a  lot  of  individuals  out 
there  who  are  capable  of  cheating  on  financial  aid.  The  way  this 
works,  Senator,  is  students  who  actually  do  have  money,  when  they 
are  younger  their  parents  won't  claim  them— and  it  happens  a  lot; 
you  can  talk  to  any  financial  aid  administrator— their  parents 
won't  claim  them  and  will  deposit  $4,000  needed  for  the  independ- 
ent status  into  their  account  and  say  that  they  got  k  from  grandma 
for  mowing  lawns  or  whatever,  and  that  way  they  are  able  to  claim 
independent  status,  when  the  people  who  actually  need  it  and  don*t 
have  the  resources  to  play  those  kinds  of  games  are  the  ones  who 
are  suffering, 

I  have  entered  for  the  record  a  policy  statement  on  the  reauthor- 
ization act  which  has  been  written  by  the  State  Student  Associa- 
tion, It  has  been  endorsed  also  by  many  other  student  associations, 
some  of  which  are  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  several  others. 

The  first  item  I  want  to  address  there  is  that  the  State  Student 
Association  endorses  separation  of  proprietary  schools  from  tradi- 
tional 4-year  institutions  in  financial  aid  areas.  We  believe  that 
those  institutions  have  a  great  value  and  a  definition  mission  and 
that  they  are  very  legitimate,  but  as  you  know  and  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed previously,  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  with  consumer  pro- 
tection in  those  areas  whereby  very  low-income  students  are  suck- 
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ered  into  signing  into  these  institutions,  they  sign  up  for  the  loans, 
and  when  they  graduate  they  don't  have  the  training  that  they  ex- 
pected or  that  they  need;  they  can't  get  a  job,  and  then  they  feel  no 
obligation  to  repay  the  loans.  It  reflects  poorly  on  students  and 
makes  our  default  rates  across  the  board  far  top  nigh. 

The  second  item  I  want  to  address  is  national  community  service. 
The  State  Student  Association  endorses  any  national  community 
service  program  to  pay  off  student  loans  or  to  work  to  go  to  college, 
as  long  as  those  programs  are  noncompulsory  whereby  very  low- 
income  students  aren't  forced  into  this  program  while  others  are 
allowed  to  go  right  through.  ,  •     <•  ^{A 

A  third  item  I  want  to  discuss  is  applying  for  the  financial  aid 
This  has  been  discussed  earlier,  but  I  might  have  a  little  different 
perspective.  The  form  is  too  long.  Senator.  It  needs  to  he  more  user- 
Sen^,  and  it  needs  to  be  free.  It  just  seems  quite  ridiculous  that 
studento  need  to  pay  a  minimum  of  a  $7  fee  to  apply  for  free 
money.  It  is  like  asking  people  to  pay  to  apply  for  welfare  or  other 

^°I^  honcsUy  beiieve  that  low-income  individuals—a  lot  of  the  stu- 
dents in  our  system  are  first-generation  college  students;  their  par- 
ents either  graduated  from  high  school  o^maybe  didn  t  graduate 
from  high  school.  They  get  this  eight-page  form  with  a  $7  fee,  and 
they  decided,  well,  I  just  don't  think  I'm  going  to  fi  1  that  ou  ,  I 
can't  handle  it,  it  is  too  much  money.  So  we  are  alienating  the 
people  who  really  need  that  financial  aid  the  most.  ...  ^„ 
nrhe  last  thing  I  wanted  to  discuss,  which  has  been  touched  on 
before  as  well,  is  the  relationship  between  the  graduation  rate  and 
the  amount  of  work  that  students  are  doing  while  they  are  in 
school.  Currently,  only  20  percent  of  State  university  students 
graduate  in  4  years,  fhe  reason  that  that  is.  Senator,  is  because 
thev  are  working  far  too  much,  and  because  of  that  they  are 
having  to  drop  classes.  Myself,  besides  the  two  student  government 
positions  that  I  have,  I  work  about  15  hours  a  week  on  campus,  and 
any  free  hour  that  I  have,  I  try  to  go  m  also  to  make  my  $4.50, 
which  I  can't  get  by  without.  , 

There  are  a  lot  of  individuals  who  don't  work,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  individuals  who  work  more  than  40  hours  per  week;  I  know 
people  who  have  three  jobs.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  the 
stetistical  relationship  between  the  number  of  jobs  students  have 
and  how  long  it  is  taking  them  to  graduate,  because  I  think  m  the 
end  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  wind  up  Pay^^g  f^r  it  anyway;  when 
they  cut  financial  aid  now  for  students  to  work,  it  is  just  going  to 
take  them  longer  to  graduate.  ,  . 

In  sum,  I  want  to  reiterate  a  point  that  you  made  earlier,  that 
education  is  an  investment  and  not  an  expense,  that  education  is  a 
matter  of  national  security.  It's  too  bad  that  students  don  t  vote 
enough.  Senator.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  get- 
ting nailed  so  hard  is  because  politicians  are  too  shortsighted  in 
looking  for  reelection  and  in  appeasing  the  people  who  vote  and 
not  looking  toward  the  future  of  our  country. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  stetement  of  Mr.  Dosch  follows:] 
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PUMKBD  STATnBIIT  W  MX.  DOSCH 


Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

Policy  Statement 

Student  Aid 

^      Applyinf  for  Studtnt  Aid 

1)  Applicttion  Process 

li  is  clear  the  pnctu  of  applying  fof  federal  financial  aid  U  very  complex  ud 
conftmnf .  Tht  current  financial  aid  application  deHvery  system  ihould  be  resmicnixed  in 
dider  to  ma^e  It  "user  fiiendly."  TTw  mainfoals  of  the  appUcation  proc«i  should  be 
taimess  and  encourafement  of  tccets  to  higher  education. 

For  example,  first  generation  college  smdents  could  have  problems  because  iheir 
parents  do  not  have  experience  in  completing  complex  applications.  A  more  simple  process 
would  encounge  more  lowincome  smdents  to  apply. 

2)  Application  Form 

A  single  form  that  can  be  used  by  all  post-sccondary  smdents  applying  for  federal  aid 
Should  be  required  by  Congress.  Differences  in  forms  should  be  careftiUy  smdied  and 
standardized  but  not  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Smdent  representatives  as  well  as  parents  and 
other  uterested  groups  should  be  involved  in  helping  higher  education  officials  develop  the 
appUcaaoo  fbra. 

The  prxessofreapplication  should  also  be  reviewed.  It  is  dear  that  a  shorter, 
supplemental  fonn  could  be  used  for  students  who  are  reapplying  for  financial  usistance 
TTus  streamlining  could  cut  down  on  paper  wok.  avoid  dupUcarion.  and  maximize  the 
umited  resources  at  every  level  of  the  student  aid  process. 

3)  Cost  of  Application 

The  firee.  common  ^plication  fonn  far  federal  student  aid  should  become  a  reality 
imznedUtcly,  The  processing  of  the  ftnns  should  be  free  to  aU  smdents  as  weU  as 
Instimtimis  to  ensure  ftocss.  Hie  VS.  Department  of  Education  should  take  a  leadenhip 
role  on  thu  important  issue  and  woric  wldi  Coogreas  and  the  Advisoy  Committee  on  Smdent 
Fmandal  Assistance.  Congress  shook!  also  safeguard  the  process  so  that  a  free  fonn  is  not  a 
Ktsofl  to  mcrease  cosu  to  students  In  other  areas. 
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Subcommittte  On  Nted  Analyilt  ftnd  DtlEvery  System  (SONADS) 

Tht  Adviioiy  Committee  oa  Student  RuMicltl  Af  lisitnce  crctied  this  subcommiiree  to 
review  these  impoitant  but  complex  imi  of  need  totlyiis  and  the  delivery  syiicm  for  flnincial 
aid.  TlM  key  piioriixes  identified  by  the  committee  should  be  supported,  ind  lU  constituency 
croups  in  higher  education  should  work  toward  implementing  u^em  in  a  fair  manner.  The 
key  priorities  include: 

1)  dramatic  simplification  for  die  lowest-income  families  (e.g.,  AFDC 
families)  and  investigation  of  increasing  the  income  cap  for 
simplified  need  analysis; 

2)  thorough  examination  of  the  annual  reapplicadon  process  to  identify 
technological  orprogrammadc  means  for  simplifying  and 
streamlining;  and 

3)  assurance  that  simplification  will  neither  harm  nor 

be  haimcd  by  state  and  institutional  information  requirements 
connected  with  campus-based  student  aid  or  external  social 
service  programs. 


C.      Low-Income  Families 

Very  often  non-traditional  populations  have  had  problems  interacting  with  a  large 
bureaucracy.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  make  the  system  "user  fiiendly"'  and  to  help  pwple  who 
have  pfohlcms  undr  *  standing  the  process.  FamiUes  below  a  certain  income  level  should  be 
exempted  from  need  analysis.  This  would  help  encourage  low-income,  mmonty.  and 
disadvanuged  populations  to  attend  post-secondaiy  insdwrions.  We  bebeve  alternatives  should 
be  considered  for  families  with  an  annual  income  below  $20,000, 


D.  Independent  Student  Status 

It  U  clear  the  cuffcnt  definition  of  an  independent  swdent  is  not  realistic.  Criteria  for 
professional  judgment  by  student  aid  administiaton  should  be  defined  clearly  to  P^vem  abu« 
and  protect  both  students  and  financial  aid  administnior*.  Independent  swdent  staws  should  be 
revmd  to  a  simUar  standard  that  was  used  prior  to  1986.  This  would  change  the  requirement 
ftom  24  years  of  age  or  two  years  of  financial  independence  to  two  years  of  financial 
Indcrendence.  Wc  encourage  liberalized  Independent  status  rcqmremenis. 

E.  •  roft  of  Attendance  Calculation 

Congress  should  work  to  create  a  unifomi  Cost  of  Attendance  Calculation  for 
Pfotrams.  ThU  would  Urtiit  confusion  and  consider  education  costs  that  often  differ  depcncUng 
on  individual  student  needs  and  the  instimtions  they  anend.  Congress  should  create  one  need 
analysis  for  all  Tide  IV  programs.  TOs  would  eliminate  unnecessary  paper  work  and  save 
resources  at  every  level  of  the  pmceas. 
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F.  'nildon 

Congress  tboold  be  on  record  u  luppordng  low  tuidoa  to  encouitfe  access  to  higher 
odueation.  EITom  should  be  made  to  limit  the  impact  of  tuidon  incxoaies  on  rudent  aid.  The 
current  system  recognises  the  cost  of  attendince  ind  xewaxds  insdtudons  for  increasing  midon 
dnmadctily.  TUs  systetn  subsidizes  students  At  high-cost  schools  when  these  students  are  often 
die  least  needy  in  a  realistic  sense.  However,  the  euxrent  financial  aid  formula  characterizes 
tfaem  u  "needy**  becaute  of  the  high  cost  of  tuidon. 

G.  XniO 

TUent  Search.  Educadonal  Opportunity  Centen,  and  Upward  Bound  are  programs  thai 
help  at-risk  snidents  from  disadvanuged  backgrounds.  Resources  should  be  increased  for 
programs  like  these  thai  increase  student  retention.  This  will  help  insure  that  snidents  wiH  come 
from  a  variety  of  culnirally  diverse  backgroundic. 

H.  Federal  Loans 

It  is  extremely  important  that  Congress  reverse  the  trend  of  more  smdent  loans  and  fewer 
grants.  Currently,  the  majority  offedenl  student  funding  is  in  the  form  of  loans.  This  vend  is 
creating  a  large  debt  burden  for  most  snidents.  Congress  should  encourage  a  minimi'm  amount 
Of  borrowing  and  increase  funding  for  grants,  particularly  in  the  Pell  Grant  Pn>gram.  Also,  the 
maximum  Pell  Grant  should  be  increased  signiiicantJy.  especially  lo  students  in  their  first  and 
second  years  of  higher  education. 

Fair  snident  default  legislation  should  be  considered  within  reauthorization.  Counseling 
required  by  federal  law  and  administered  by  school  financial  aid  administrators  has  had  i 
positive  efifect  on  defaults.  Methods  of  distorting  default  figures  must  be  eliminated.  Snidents 
should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  eliminate  default  problems  with  payment  schedules  that  reflect 
their  current  economic  status. 

While  the  rate  of  student  loan  defaults  has  been  relatively  constant,  the  volume  of 
defaults  has  soared  because  student  bonowing  has  soared.  As  the  only  entidement  among 
federal  smdent  aid  programs,  Stafford  Loans  have  been  snidents'  only  viable  means  to  meet 
dramaticiLlly  rising  costs  oi  attendance.  Although  re-establishing  the  balance  between  loan  and 
grant  aid  is  the  most  effective  long-term  solution  to  snident  defaults,  fair  default  reduction 
measures  should  be  considered  within  reaudiorization. 

L       Pell  Grants 

Pell  Grants  must  become  an  Entidement  Program.  This  would  increase  access  to  higher 
education  and  reverse  the  treiui  of  low  post-secondary  attendance  by  low  income  individuals. 
Full  funding  of  the  Pell  Grant  pit>ir«m  by  the  fbdenl  govenmient  would  be  a  strong  investment 
in  our  economy  that  will  pty  for  itself  in  increased  revenues  and  productivity.  This  should  begin 
immediately  by  making  it  an  entidement  program  for  fSrtt-  and  second-year  students. 
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StudenU  from  middle*mcQme  families  should  be  given  gretter  access  to  loan  and  work- 
study  ptOfniDs.  The  Stafford  Loin  program  should  be  expanded  to  include  more  middle- 
income  fiunUies,  while  the  Peridns  Lou  profram  should  be  expanded  u  an  <H)tion  for 
loww-incomeloaniecipicnts.  Ovcndl,  the  goal  should  be  to  provide  fixed-nte,  subridized 
loans  to  swdents  who  can  begin  loan  payments  nine  months  after  graduation.  The  federri 
government,  financial  aid  offices,  ind  other  appropriate  agencies  should  publicize  deferral 
options  and  simplify  the  process  for  obtaining  defenab. 

We  oppose  the  following  two  positions  of  the  National  Association  of  Snidcnt  Fmincial 
Aid  Administraion  (NASFAA)  from  the  document.  Preliminary  Rccoramendanons  from 
NASFAA's  Task.  Force  on  Reauihoriraiion: 

•  #21.  Require  co-signers  for  all  undergraduate  Stafford  Loans. 

•  #24.  After  the  applicable  grace  period,  esttblish  a  9  pcrccni  in tcrcsi  rate  for  four  years,  after 

which  loans  would  revert  to  the  market  rate  of  interes:  (9 1  Day  T-BiU  rate  plus  3.25 
percent).  If  the  market  rate  goes  below  9  percent,  the  interest  rate  would  remain  the 
same  md  the  surplus  would  go  to  help  offset  default  co*;:*^ 

We  approve  of  the  five  positions  below: 

•  #20.  Continue  loan  ineligibility  for  less  than  half-lime  students. 

•  #22.  Create  an  incentive  for  employers  to  repay  student  loans  on  beiialf  of  their  employees 

•  #26.  Increase  annual  Stafford  Loan  maximum  to  KOOO  for  first- and  second-year  snidenw. 

$6,000  for  ihird-and  fourth-year  students  with  an  undergraduate  aggregate  maximum  of 
$26,000.  Increase  annual  graduate  maximum  to  $10,000  with  a  gj^duate  aggregate 
maximum  of  $50,000.  The  total  Stafford  Loan  aggregate  maximum  would  be  S76.000. 

•  #27.  a.  Simplify  deferment  provisions  by  establishing  three  deferment  categories,  those  being: 

1)  an  in-school  deferment  for  full-  and  pan-lime  attendance  (presumes  eliminanon  of 
parental  deferaieni  for  dependent  students); 

2)  an  unemployment  deferment  for  up  to  two  years;  and 

3)  a  temporary  total  disability  deferment  for  up  to  three  years. 

•  #27.  b.  Rescind  the  current  requirement  that  a  student  enrolled  on  a  haLf^time  basis  m«st 

borrow  again  in  order  to  obtain  a  deferment 
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Loan  f(QC|iveflets  ud/or  defeinl  for  national  service  should  be  revived  for  the  nation's 
wtU'beinf.  UndexiraduatB  and  gnduate  students  who  make  sacrifices  to  be^  society  should 
nocbedisooura|edbyaUx|6debcbuden.  However.  Dandatoiy  coommnity  service  should 
never  be  a  prmtui^te  for  federal  aid  as  it  woukidis^        aa&lnst  low'incof&e  Americans 
and  d»se  who  cannot  affoid  to  vdunteer  their  time.  Community  service  should  be  strongly 
encouzifed  to  benefit  snxients  and  communities. 

Support  for  Graduate  Education 

The  fodcial  fovemment  should  increase  grants  to  graduate  students.  Graduate 
emoUnw::*  ^la  declined  significandy  in  recent  years.  This  trend  must  be  revened. 
More  OQinoriiies  and  women  should  be  encouraged  to  funher  their  smdies  beyond  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  particularly  in  axeu  in  which  they  axe  historically 
under-t^iresented 

Addidonally»  incmsing  loan  limits  in  the  Sufford  Loan  Pxognm  for  graduate 
smdents  would  be  beneficial.  This  would  Icecp  the  cost  of  borrowing  reasonable,  and 
keep  debt  at  a  manageable  level  because  smdents  would  not  be  forced  to  secure 
high-interest  bank  loans  when  funds  aie  depleted.  Increasing  die  defensent  period 
should  also  help  students  who  cannot  aiford  loan  payments  during  tnining  periods 
in  ceruin  careen, 

Veterani  Educational  Outmch  Programs 

Although  diis  program  is  pooriy  funded*  it  has  been  beneficial  to  many  smdents. 
The  small  amount  of  fonding  often  deters  insdmdons  from  paiticipadng  in  the  program. 
Increased  funding  to  programs  should  encourage  paxdcipadon  from  new  in^idmdons  and 
insdtutions  that  have  small  numbers  of  participiting  veteran  students. 

Incomt  Continftflt  Losji  (ICL) 

In  an  effoxt  to  mairimi^f*  loan  dollars  aviilible  for  programs  most  beneficial 
to  studentSi  IGU  should  be  diKondnued  as  one  of  the  federal  loan  programs. 
ICLs  result  in  increased  borrowing  costs  for  smdents  because  interest  accumulates 
fignificandy  over  the  duration  of  loan  repayment.  Inaddidon,  ICLs  create  a  tremendous 
amount  of  administradve  work  for  both  insdmdons  and  the  govemment. 
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O.     Proprirttry  liutJlutlowi 

PiofiMuking  iiutitutions  hftve  tl«iuficMdy  ineieued  their  tSun  of  itudent  kid  doUm. 
The  th«ie  of  itudeat  aid  doUin  »  oidldoml  univenidei  wd  college*  hu  decseaied 
liOificttay  while  eareUoeou  have  iacieucd  in  recent  ytm.  Sepuite  jwdent^d  proinms 
fornofit-maldiil  iMtitudoM  «nd  otdidonil  coUeiei  need  »  be  inq>lemented  tfter  prorer  study 
ind  input  ftom  ill  Boupi.  TWi  would  illow  ■  hir.  equiable  distribution  of  the  Umitec.  student 
aid  doUin.  Because  piofit-tnaldng  proprietary  Instfmtioni  offer  prognms  of  instrucnon  without 
reiuUtoty  or  formal  accrediution  processes,  the  potential  odits  in  this  propam  for  alwse  of 
both  federal  aid  programs  and  requirements  for  swdent  recipients.  Efforu  must  be  made  to 
introduce  consumer-protection  measures  to  assure  quality  and  integrity  at  profit-tnatang 
proprietary  inititucions. 


College  Work  Study 


Swdenis  who  use  the  work-study  program  should  be  able  to  condnue  to  use  their  ftinding 
to  work  in  non-profit  organizadons.  All  work-swdy  students  should    P^j^  ^'Z'^™ 
minimum  wage  or  more  and  should  be  exempt  from  a  tnimng  wage.  Work-swdy  el.grb.l.ty 
awards  should  reflect  the  amount  of  net  federal  work-smdy  f^ds  a  swdent  «*y '""^ 
than  gross  wages.  No  further  deaeases  should  take  place  m  the  federal  share  provided  under 
this  program,  and  increasing  the  govenments  share  back  to  80  percent  should  be  considered, 

Q,      Promodon  of  Student  Aid 

■n>e  purpose  of  federal  financial  aid  programs  is  to  improve  access  to  higher  «^""n°>: 
for  lowincornVVtudents.  It  is  strongly  encouraged  that  the  federal  govemnien  'hould  .dvemse 
federal  financial  aid  (PeU  Grants.  Staffbrd  Loans.  coUege  work  study.  °P°?". 
frcmmilitary  service  (Gl BiU  prognms) for  low.ir,con,e  smdents in  an  attempt  to  subsidize  their 
education. 

Libraries- Title  n 

Funding  is  needed  to  improve  and  maintain  library  coUeciions  Students  who  attend 
under-fiinded  iSstitudons  suffer  because  of  the  condition  of  library  coUecuons.  'hould 
encourue  insdwtions  to  share  Ubrary  resources  to  be«.x  serve  students  and  "■"""■^'^^^ 
UbrSvould  also  help  improve  graduate  education  where  libtanes  play  a  crmcal  role  in  prognm 


quality. 
Institutional  Aid  -  Title  m 


The  ftindina  formula  should  be  changed  to  include  Smaller.  historicaUy  AfHcan-Amencan 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  unable  to  get  larger  increases  in  gnnts  when  "PIJ^"";*" 
Aid  to  these  insdmdons  is  critical  because  smaller  institutions  often  have  greater  financial  pressures, 
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IV.  Fftdlltlit.Tlttf  Vn 

Many  cimpuies  have  critical  infrastraetareDoedi.  Leveliof  AindiDg  ihouldbeincreaiedto 
meet  thtaaaeedtaad  provide  quaUtybuikUiMp  tod  Renovations 
i»w>lvia|  health,  saftty,  and  phyttodaccM^  ThetimeUmii 
betwmloaiuihoiiMber»iacedftolOyeaRtofiveyean  TUswould 
give  insdcndons  with  critical  space  needs  tfw  resources  tfacy  need  to  respond  to  student  demands. 

V.  1\Melier  Education  -  Title  V 

Better  funding  and  coordination  should  be  provided  fbr  diis  collection  of  five,  related  but 
disjointed  teacher  education  prograzns.  Cuneuly.  dse  ippropriation  is  ^bout  one-third  of  the 
authoritatzon  in  Fiscal  Year  1989.  Increases  will  help  teachers  and  idtninlstrators  at  a  dnoe  when 
professional  development  and  training  are  in  great  demand.  A  new  program  should  be  considered  to 
help  encourage  minority  teacher  recruitment  It  is  further  recommended  thai  Congress  invesdgate  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  teachen'  corps  program  in  which  federal  ftinds  can  be  used  by  states  to 
encourage  post-baccalaureate  students  to  teach  in  at-risic  schools.  This  could  serve  as  a  possible  avenue 
for  loan  repayment 

VI.  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education  (FIPSE) 

Smdying  higher  educanon  is  an  importani  function  and  should  be  encouraged  through  agencies 
like  FIPSE.  Continued  development  of  FIPSE  and  increases  in  grants  available  to  smdy  important 
issues  in  post»!CCondary  education  is  encouraged  Congress  should  involve  smdents  in  decision 
making  at  all  levels  and  encourage  smdent  organizarions  to  develop  proposals  for  funding  by  FIPSE. 

VIL    Outreach  Eflbrti 

Outreach  effons  which  will  address  reiendon  of  smdents  at  an  early  age  (before  high  school) 
and  prepare  a  diverse  work  force  must  be  developed.  When  creating  outreach  programs.  Congress 
should  encourage  the  following: 


1)  create  incentives  to  train  and  educate  a  diverse  work  force  through  grants  to  educanon 
agencies  and  insiimtionsr 

2)  increase  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  through  scholarships  and  loan  fbrgiveoess 
with  funding  directed  to  minority  and  low-income  students  and  insdnitions: 

3)  utilize  the  talents  of  college  smdents  when  helping  at-risk  students:  and 

4)  develop  funding  for  academic  pircnership  programs  between  post-secondary 
and  K-12instimdons. 
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A  Consortium  of  State  Student  Associations 

Ariioni  StttdertU'  Association 

Colorido  Sttident  Association 

.  niinoiiStadent  Association 

United  Students  of  Iowa 

Associated  Students  of  Kansas 

Michigan  CoUegiate  Coalition 

Minnesol*  Sute  Univenity  Student  Association 

Associtittl  Students  of  the  Univereity  of  Missouri 

Nebraska  State  Student  Association 

Washington  Student  Lobby 

United  Council  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Student  Governments 


M^ctinpuses  participating  but  not  rei««ented by  states 

Indiini  State  University  Student  Government  Association 
Nbnhwcst  Missouri  State  University  Student  Association 
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The  foUowtag  coUege/university  or  organization  endorses  all  or 
part  of  the  January  1991  Policy  Statement  on  the  Reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  prepared  by  a  consortium  of  state 


student  associations. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  I  was  really  remiss  in  not  mentioning  that 
Mr  Dosch  was  vice  chair  of  the  Minnesota  State  University  Stu- 
dent Association,  and  I  apologize  to  you,  Paul,  that  you  had  to  men- 
tion that  for  the  record.  I  know  you  came  up  here  to  present  that 
testimony,  and  again  I  thank  ycu  for  coming  all  the  way  from 
Moorhead.  When  we  met  in  Moorhead  that  evenmg,  I  said  to  the 
students  and  to  teachers  and  others  that  after  having  some  of  the 
hearings,  when  we  start  putting  things  into  legislative  form,  we  11 
get  back  to  you;  we  want  to  make  sure  that  you  take  a  look  at 
them.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We'll  take  about  10  minutes  for  questions  now,  and  then  we  u 
take  about  a  15-20  minute  break.  There  are  25  people  who  have 
signed  up  for  open  mike  for  statements,  and  I  definitely  want  to 
get  to  that.  So  we'll  go  through  questions  now,  take  about  a  15- 
m  nute  break,  and  then  come  back.  r.  , 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  Yvonne,  one  thing  you  focused  on 
today  that  we  had  really  not  focused  on  until  you  spoke  was  the 
graduate  education  part  of  it.  You  were  a  nurse  at  one  point  in 
time,  and  you  went  back  to  school.  You  said  that  you  took  a  look  at 
the  job  market,  and  you  felt  that  really  a  graduate  degree  was  nec- 
essary for  you.  I  want  to  ask  you  the  question— and  I  may  already 
know  the  answer,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  have  this  on  the 
record,  and  I  think  you  can  probably  amplify  this  for  me— what  do 
you  see  the  Federal  role  being  with  graduate  education?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  when  we  talk  about  Pell  Grants  and  whatnot  that  we 
ought  to  put  more  focus  on  graduate  education  because  graduate 
degrees  have  become  really  essential  to  woi^en  and  men  being  able 
to  become  gainfully  employed;  what  is  the  point  that  you  are  really 
trying  to  focus  on  here?  .  u 

Ms.  Harvey.  Well,  mainly  that.  I  believe  there  should  be  more 
grant  programs  out  there.  Right  now,  like  I  said,  there  are  some 
grant  programs  for  minorities.  Some  universities  will  pay  your  tui- 
tion because  they  want  you.  But  if  you  don't  have  the  opportunity 
to  go— for  instance,  I  had  a  child— I  even  had  an  offer  from  Cornell 
University,  but  I  couldn't  afford  to  live  there  with  a  child.  I  could 
afford  to  live  there  maybe  as  a  single  person,  in  a  door,  with  cer- 
tain things  being  paid— and  I  think  it's  great  that  they  have  them. 
But  as  a  responsible  parent,  I  need  more  help. 

Senator  Wellstone.  So  you  are  saying  that,  for  example,  you 
might  have  considered  going  on  to  graduate  work  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity—you  were  accepted,  but  to  be  accepted  without  having  the 
financial  resources  is  to  not  really  be  accepted. 

Ms  Harvey.  Yes.  They  gave  me  some  financial  offers,  more  than 
what"  I'm  getting  at  UWS,  but  at  UWS  I  can  afford  to  live  where  I 
am  living  now,  where  I  couldn't  afford  it  in  one  of  the  bigger  towns 
where  these  other  universities  are  located. 

I  really  think  there  should  be  more  grant  programs,  and  more 
consideration  of  situations.  Not  everybody  is  a  minority,  but  they 
still  have  problems.  ,     .  ^.       . . 

Senator  Wellstone.  Yes,  that's  come  up  a  couple  of  times.  I  have 
noticed  that  several  times  you  have  mentioned  that  just  around 
you,  you  have  noticed  that  minorities  have  had  a  variety  of  ditter- 
ent  scholarships— and  Mr.  Peterson  has  testified  today— and  I  don  t 
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think  you  mean  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  to  argue  that  that 

shouldn't  be  the  case;  I  know  you  don't  

Ms.  Harvey.  Oh,  absolutely  not,  no. 

Senator  Wellstone  [continuing].  But  it  is  interesting,  because 
that  is  quite  often  unfortunately  the  way  it  works.  You  take  a  look 
around  you,  students  who  are  also  struggling,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  that  there  is  something  for  some  people  in  this  group  or 
that  ^oup,  or  for  an  AFDC  mother,  but  someone  a  little  bit  above 
that  IS  ineligible.  I  think  it  is  probably  pretty  difHcult  

Ms.  Harvey.  I  believe  education  is  a  right,  and  the  government 
has  an  obligation  to  guarantee  that  every  citizen  is  educated  to  the 
fullest  of  his  or  her  ability.  That  doesn't  mean  everybody  should  be 
able  to  go  on,  but  if  you  have  the  ability  and  have  shown  the  abili- 
ty, it  can  do  nothing  but  help  the  United  States  in  the  long  run. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  am  sorry  if  this  sounds  like  a  leading  ques- 
tion, but  this  is  absolutely  the  direction— and  I  know  Paul  knows 
this  from  just  some  work  in  DC— what  the  administration  is  now 
arguing  is  that  the  Pell  Grant,  given  a  limited  amount  of  funding, 
will  so  to  the  lowest-income  students,  increase  that,  but  eligibility 
will  be  more  restricted,  focused  on  families  with  incomes  below 
$10,000,  and  other  students  can  pick  up  more  loans.  What  is  your 
reaction  to  that  as  a  kind  of  foundation  of  the  Federal  role? 

Ms.  Harvey.  You  don't  want  my  real  words. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Yes,  I  want  your  reaction. 

Ms.  Harvey.  I  would  never  have  been  able  to  go  to  school  if  it 
had  had  the  $10,000  limit  on  it.  I  think  I  was  making  around 
$13,000  and  was  supporting  two  children  when  I  decided  to  go  back 
to  school,  and  if  I  hadn't  received  a  full  Pell  Grant  along  with  a 
few  other  things,  I  would  never  have  been  able  to  go.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  I  keep  hanging  in  school  is  because  I  can't  afford  to 
pav  back  my  loan  until  I  can  get  a  joi>  that  pays  me  enough  to  be 
able  to  pay  that  loan  off— and  I  can't  do  that  making  $6  or  $7  an 
hour.  So  I  need  that  master's  degree  to  get  a  job  that  will  help  me 
pay  it. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  should  make  it  clear  that  on  the  Pell,  it  is 
mainly  focused  below  $10,000,  but  you  may  be  eligible  for  it;  it  is 
pro  rated  up.  The  main  point  I  want  to  gev  at  is  the  argument  is 
that  those  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  grants— and  really,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  oi  students  wouldn't  be— could  pick  up  on  more 
loans.  What  you  are  saving  is  that  that  is  of  no  help. 

Ms.  Harvey.  Yes,  thats  ridiculous.  I  mean,  you  have  to  pay 
them  back  some  day,  and  making  $20,000,  when  you're  paying  a 
couple  hundred  dollars  a  month  toward  grants,  and  your  house 
payment  or  your  rent  is  at  least  one-third  of  your  income  to  begin 
with— what  does  that  leave  you  to  live  on?  There  is  nothing,  there 
is  no  incentive  there. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you.  And  if  it  isn't  too  personal,  you 
said  right  now  you  are  facing  about  a  $20,000  debt? 

Ms.  Harvey.  When  I  finish  it  will  be  over  $20,000,  in  probably 
another  6  months,  or  summer  and  fall,  anyhow. 

Senator  Wellstone.  OK.  Marc,  you  said  that  you  are  interested 
in  a  business  administration  degree  now,  and  that  you  see  yourself 
taking  the  education  that  you  receive  and  going  back  to  the  com- 
munity of  Fond  du  Lac  and  making  a  difference  there. 
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!NIr  Peterson*  Yc^. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Could  you  spell  out  a  little  more  the  ways  in 
which  you  think  as  a  small  business  person  or  someone  with  real 
knowledge  about  small  business,  you  see  yourself  really  contribut- 
ing to  the  community?  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  know 
that,  and  it  is  also  good  for  our  record. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  on  the  reservation  there  is  a  large  need  for 
role  models.  There  aren't  too  many  Indians  or  minorities  who  are 
in  business  or  who  run  small  businesses.  My  area  generally  needs 
people  who  do  these  sorts  of  things. 

The  kids  on  the  reservation  now  aren't  graduating  from  high 
school.  They  don't  think  there  is  a  chance  out  there  for  them.  I 
don't  know  if  they  aren't  told  that,  but  they  just  don't  see  it.  There 
are  problems  with  alcoholism,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  the  dropout 
rate  for  Indians  is  quite  high.  I  just  think  that  by  being  a  positive 
role  model  that  I  could  change  that. 

Senator  Wellstone.  This  is  something  I  really  want  to  ask 
about,  because  when  I  was  in  Red  Lake  I  met  with  some  high 
school  students  over  lunch,  and  they  were  students  who  were  doinff 
pretty  well  in  school,  and  I  was  asking  them  about  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Community  College  and  whether  it  helps  having  the  community 
college  right  there.  We've  been  talking  abf  he  v  sometimes  the 
students  are  older  and  have  children  to  t£:Kj  car->  of  Has  that 
made  higher  education  more  accessible?  Has  that  made  it  easier 
for  you  and  others?  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  think  in  terms 
of  more  community  colleges  on  reservations,  or  not? 

Mr.  Peterson.  It  would  help  by  making  education  a  little  more 
accessible  for  the  students  in  these  areas.  Fond  du  Lac  services  Clo- 

?uet  and  the  surrounding  communities  of  Carleton,  Cromwell, 
loodwood,  even  as  far  down  as  Moose  Lake.  Community  college  is 
an  excellent  stepping  stone  into  a  larger  college  like  the  University 
of  Minnesota  or  UWS.  It  is  an  excellent  stepping  stone,  especially 
if  you  are  a  nontraditional  student  trying  to  get  back  into  the  ata- 
demic  situation. 
Senator  Wellstone.  Is  there  a  lot  of  interest  at  Fono  du  Lac? 
Mr.  Peterson.  There  is  a  lot  of  interest.  It  is  continuing  to  grow 
every  year.  We  have  over  100  new  enrollees  every  year.  It  has  been 
in  place  for  4  years,  and  right  now  we  have  over  500  students,  half 
of  whom  are  full-time. 

Recently,  through  the  State,  we  were  able  to  build  a  new  build- 
ing, which  I  believe  will  be  done  in  the  fall  of  1992.  With  that 
building,  we'll  be  able  to  increase  our  enrollment  to  I  believe  about 
1,500  students. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  don't  know  if  anyone  has  ever  asked  you 
this  before,  but  I  was  talking  to  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  that  I  serve  on,  Daniel  Inouye,  and  he  said 
that  he  is  becoming  very  interested  and  asked  me  whether  I  would 
like  to  help  out  on  this— and  I  really  don't  know,  so  I'm  just  asking 
you  for  your  reaction.  He  said  that  he  is  interested  in  the  idea  of 
having  an  Indian  or  Native  American  university  in  the  country. 
What  would  you  think  about  something  like  that?  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  I  would,  yes.  There  are  several  tribally-con- 
trolled  community  colleges  around  the  area,  but  I  think  yes  
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Senator  Wellstone.  This  would  be  national,  where  students 
could  come. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  yes,  that  would  be  excellent.  I  would  like  to 
see  something  like  that. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thanks.  I  didn't  know  what  your  reaction 
would  be.  I  can  see  it  argued  different  ways,  and  I  just  wanted  your 
opinion. 

Paul,  I've  got  one  special  question  for  you.  Several  times  I  have 
heard  you  speak,  testify,  we've  talked,  and  you  do  a  good  job  of  de- 
lineating what  your  specific  policy  recommendations  are  and  what 
the  Minnesota  State  University  Student  Association  is  in  as  prior- 
ities. I  asked  this  question  at  the  very  beginning  today,  I  think  of 
the  first  panelist,  and  I  think  this  sort  of  brings  this  to  closure,  and 
I  want  to  ask  this  question  at  the  end. 

The  ailment  that  I  hear  so  much  in  Washington— it's  an  argu- 
ment we  hear  in  Minnesota,  too,  but  let  me  just  take  the  Washing- 
ton part— is  that  there  are  many  competing  claims  for  a  limit^ 
amount  of  resources,  and  that  there  just  is  not  enough  money  for  a 
Pell  Grant  program  of  the  kind  that  you  and  other  students  have 
called  for,  much  less  below-interest  loans  and  everything  else.  How 
do  you  respond  t;y  that? 

Mr.  DoscH.  Well,  that's  what  we  pay  you  to  figure  out  for  us, 
Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Now,  two  points.  That's  a  great  response, 
and  when  I  worked  with  people  in  community  organizing  and 
grassroots  organizations,  I  always  said  that  to  people  when  they 
started  throwing  the  finances  at  us.  The  question  wasn't  so  much 
lay  out  for  me  your  specific  budget.  This  was  meant  to  be  more  of  a 
philosophical  priority  question  that  I  think  deserves  a  philosophical 
priority  answer,  not  some  dodge  or  whatever— I'm  kidding.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  DoscH.  I  can  tell  you  what  my  personal  feeling  is  on  it,  and 
in  fact  what  I  said  actuality  almost  is  the  truth,  that  legislators 
need  to  decide  what  their  priorities  are.  I  personally  truly  believe 
that  the  answer  to  a  lot  of  our  social  problems,  getting  people  off 
welfare  and  other  expensive  programs,  is  through  education,  and 
that  is  my  opinion.  Legislators  need  to  decide  who  has  priorities, 
and  lot  of  times,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  continually  lies  with 
who  votes.  For  example— of  course,  I'll  have  a  different  opinion  of 
this  in  50  or  60  years— but  the  elderly  have  a  tiemendous  lobby  in 
Washington.  They  have  a  lot  of  money,  and  they  have  a  lot  of 
votes.  Students  do  not.  However,  the  elderly  population  also  has 
the  most  money;  you  can  look  at  any  statistics.  I  think  that's  where 
the  problem  lies,  that  too  many  legislators  are  doing  what  is  best 
for  their  pocketbooks  and  for  their  votes,  and  to  get  reelected,  and 
not  watching  out  for  what  is  best  for  the  children  and  what  is  best 
for  the  Nation  in  the  future. 

Senator  Wellstone.  The  part  that  you  mentioned  several  times 
about  the  need  for  the  18  to  30  year-olds  to  be  enfranchised  and  to 
be  empowered,  you  know  how  much  I  agree  with  you  about  that. 

I  think  I'll  put  that  question  to  each  of  you.  Do  you  have  a  sense 
of  indignation  as  students?  The  argument  is  made  over  and  over 
again  that  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  there  isn't  the  money,  and  that's 
all  about  you.  So  how  do  you  respond  to  that?  Since  this  discussion 
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about  how  there  really  isn^t  enough  money  is  really  all  about  you— 
right,  because  you're  not  just  three  individuals;  you  are  represent- 
ing a  whole  lot  of  other  people;  we  couldn't  have  everybody  testi- 
fy—so how  do  you  respond  to  that  argument?  Paul  started  the  ball 
rolling,  and  if  you  want  to  add  to  it,  please  do. 

Mr.  DosCH.  The  one  comment,  again,  is  I  don't  know  if  there  are 
any  statistics  out  there  on  this,  but  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  putting  out  for  education  I  think  m  the  end 
will  be  collected  back  in  increased  tax  revenues  because  of  the 
amount  of  income  those  students  are  going  to  generate  after  the 
Federal  Government  has  helped  them  through  grants  and  loans.  I 
perceive  that  within  a  fairly  short  number  of  years,  the  tax  dollars 
from  the  increased  income  from  a  college  education  is  going  to  pay 
for  itself,  and  I  think  it  is  a  decision  that  legislators  need  to  make. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mark,  Yvonne,  I  guess  I'd  like  to  get  a  state- 
ment from  each  of  you  on  this.  When  people  say  there  s  just  not 
enough  money  for  us  to  really  put  behind  higher  education,  how  do 
you  as  students  respond  to  that?  I  think  we'll  also  hear  from  stu- 
dent in  open  mike,  but  I'd  like  just  your  quick  reaction. 

Mr.  Peterson.  By  saying  that  there  isn't  enoxigh  money,  it  kind 
of  seems  to  me  that  they  re  saying  we're  not  worth  it,  we're  not 
worth  finding  that  money  or  spending  it  on  us. 

Senator  Weliotone.  Those  were  a  few  words,  but  they  said  a  lot. 

Yvonne. 

Ms.  Harvey.  I  believe  that  when  this  country  needs  money  to  go 
to  war,  or  when  this  country  needs  money  to  rebuild  another  coun- 
try, they  find  the  money.  It  is  time  they  stop  and  reinvest  in  their 
own  country.  The  people  of  this  country  are  its  best  investment. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I'd  like  to  just  make  a  couple  of  very  quick  announcements  if  I 
could.  First  of  all,  I'm  really  pleased  that  we  have  somebody  now 
signing.  I  would  really  like  to  thank  you  so  much  for  being  here. 

Second,  someone  mentioned  earlier,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Paul?  Why  didn't  you  do  this  earli- 
er?" about  staff  and  all  the  preparation.  I  don't  know  if  everyone  is 
here,  right  close  by,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  sitting  behind  me  from 
Washington  is— and  I  was  a  teacher,  and  I  always  liked  to  write 
my  own  talks  and  my  own  pieces  for  classes,  but  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  if  you  have  really  great  staff  working  with  you,  that's  the 
key— Roberta  Walburn  is  essentially  our  lead  staff  person  on  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee.  Roberta  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  the  preparation  for  the  hearing  here  and  at  Minneapolis 
Community  College.  David  Graham  is  not  here  right  now;  he's  not 
feeling  well. 

I  want  to  introduce  Mark  Anderson,  who  has  done  a  lot  of  our 
work  in  Minnesota.  Jeff  Blodgett  is  the  director  of  the  Minnesota 
oiiice  in  the  back  of  the  room,  and  Jeff  Griffith  does  a  lot  of  our 
media  work.  Jim  Shaw,  who  is  really  alone  right  now,  but  will  be 
joined  by  Kim  Stokes,  has  been  director  of  the  northern  Minnesota 
office,  and  he's  in  the  back  of  the  room. 

We'll  take  a  very  brief  ^reak  and  start  open  mike  in  no  more 
than  15  minutes.  I'm  really  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  testimo- 
ny from  students. 

I'd  like  to  thank  the  panel  very  much.  [Applause.] 
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[Short  recess.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  First  Fll  say  that  if  you  want  to  sit  down 
and  give  your  testimony,  please  do  so.  We  can  accommodate  that.  I 
am  going  to  try  and  hold  everyone  to  under  5  minutes.  I  just  hate 
to  interrupt  people,  but  I  will,  because  we  need  to  make  sure  we're 
able  to  give  everybody  a  chance.  So  why  don't  we  proceed  that  way. 

Jeff  Blodgett,  who  directs  our  Minnesota  Senate  office,  will  call 
off  the  names.  We'll  do  it  in  the  order  of  people  signed  up.  By  the 
way,  I  would  certainly  needless  to  say  hate  to  hear  booing;  Fm  sure 
people  are  not  here  to  do  that  anyway.  But  this  doesn't  need  to  be 
so  formal  that  if  you  feel  strongly  about  something  someone  says 
and  you  want  to  applaud,  please  do.  There  is  no  problem  with  that 
at  all.  I  have  been  at  gatherings  where  someone  gavels  everyone 
down  and  sa^s  don't  do  that,  but  it's  fine—if  you  like  what  is  being 
said,  great;  if  you  don't  like  what  is  being  said,  just  keep  quiet. 
[Laughter.]  Why  don't  we  start  off,  Jeff? 

Mr.  Bloogett.  OK.  Just  a  couple  guidelines  and  things  to  keep  in 
mind,  please.  If  you  would  keep  your  comments  brief,  a  maximum 
of  5  minutes,  but  if  you  could  keep  it  to  2  minutes,  that  would  be 
terrific.  We  have  over  30  people  who  have  signed  up,  and  we'll  get 
to  as  many  people  as  time  allows. 

This  is  a  hearing  on  the  Federal  Higher  Education  Act.  If  you 
would  please  keep  your  remarks  to  issues  regarding  Federal  in- 
volvement in  higher  education.  Please  State  your  name  and  ad- 
dress at  your  school  and/or  your  organizational  affiliation  for  the 
record  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I've  just  got  to  say  this.  It's  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  there  is  just  a  tremendous  turnout  here.  When  I  think 
about  going  back  to  Washington  and  wanting  to  really  be  a  voice 
for  what  I  believe  in  and  being  wilhng  to  fight  for  what  I  believe 
in,  having  you  here  and  seeing  the  interest  just  means  a  great  deal 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  are 
here  today,  whether  you  testify  or  not.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Let's  go  on. 

Mr.  Bloogett.  The  first  person  is  Katie  Jones. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Bloogett.  Some  people  who  signed  up  may  have  had  to  go  to 
a  class,  so  I'll  keep  going. 
Shirley  Ostoff. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHIRLEY  OSTOFF,  DIRECTOR  OF  INDIAN 
SERVICES,  FOND  DU  LAC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Ms.  OsTOFF.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Shirley  Ostoff.  I  am  di- 
rector of  Indian  services  at  Fond  du  Lac  Community  College. 

I  am  here  today  to  express  mv  opinions  so  the  most  gracious  Sen- 
ator Wellstone  can  take  them  back  to  Washington,  and  hopefully, 
all  of  our  views  will  be  taken  before  the  State  and  national  legisla- 
tures. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  listening  to  our  concerns;  with  you 
listening,  we'll  know  that  everything  possible  will  be  done. 

I'd  like  to  start  by  saving  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa,  and  I  liave  been  urged  to  say  to  you  that  the  Federal 
Pell  program,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  gr.   i  program,  needs 
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more  ftinding  for  greater  accessibility  to  education  for  Indian  stu- 
dents* 

The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  has  funded  over  500  students  this 
school  year.  Next  year  the  number  will  go  up  lo  850  students. 
Many  Indian  students  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
postsecondary  institution  because  of  rising  costs  at  the  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  and  the  decreases  in  funding  from  the  Bureau  ot 

Indian  Affairs.  „      ,    ^        ,  ^  .  i 

Our  Indian  students,  as  well  as  all  students,  need  to  have  a  col- 
lege degree  in  order  to  get  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  really  want  and 
need  to  make  an  average  living.  As  recruiters  and  advisers,  we  are 
out  there  encouraging  students  to  go  to  college,  and  yet  a  lot  of 
them  apply  only  to  receive  out-of-funds  letters  from  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  and  the  State  Indian  Education  Office. 

The  money  amounts  of  these  agencies  need  to  be  increased  so 
that  more  of  our  Indian  people  can  receive  the  kind  of  education 
they  need  to  go  out  there  and  be  in  the  competitive  work  force. 

Also  for  all  students,  financial  aid  grants  affect  food  stamps  be- 
cause they  are  taken  out  of  general  assistance;  the  students  have  to 
be  less  than  half-time  for  work  assistance,  which  makes  our  stu- 
dents who  attend  our  institutions  not  eligible  for  Pell 

The  financial  aid  form  is  complicated.  We  help  all  students  fill 
these  out,  and  without  our  help  mistakes  might  be  made  only  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  complicated  form.  It  scares  all  those  who  have  to 
fill  them  out.  Even  though  the  form  states  that  for  every  question 
there  is  an  explanation,  the  needs  of  each  individual  may  vary  be- 
cause of  the  financial  aid  based  on  need.  We  strongly  need  a  less 
complicated  form.  ,      ,  ,      i  • 

More  and  more  often,  nontraditional  students  such  as  low-mcome 
married  couples  or  single  parents  want  to  return  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion institution,  but  because  either  State  or  Federal  annual  income 
guidelines  are  such  that  they  make  as  little  as  $50  per  month  too 
much  which  causes  them  to  be  ineligible  for  any  financial  aid. 
This  in  turn  causes  negative  feelings  about  returning  to  education. 
The  repercussions  for  their  ordeal  may  be  devastating  to  the  poten- 
tial student,  causing  him  or  her  to  stay  on  a  dead-end  street  and 
forget  altogether  about  educating  themselves,  returning  back  to  the 
welfare  system,  with  an  increased  feeling  of  low  self-esteem  and 

low  self-worth.  ..^  u-u 

Also,  relating  to  child  care,  we  need  better  quahty  child  care  as 
far  as  training  programs  for  our  btudents,  and  possibly  also  room 
availability.  Child  care  is  not  only  essentially  but  essential,  not 
only  during  school  hours,  but  to  allow  our  students  study  time. 

Thank  you  for  listening,  and  hopefully  these  concerns  can  be 
met 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you.  There  was  one  thing  Shirley 
said  at  the  beginning  that  I  want  to  briefly  pick  up  on— and  I 
promise  not  to  do  this  often— Shirley  was  nice  enough  to  say  we 
will  express  our  concerns,  and  we  are  sure  that  much  will  happen 
as  a  result.  My  commitment  is  to  really  work  with  you  to  make 
these  things  happen.  The  voices  heard  here  have  to  reach  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  I  don't  need  to  tell  you,  Shirley,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
struggle,  and  we're  going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  fight  the  tight. 
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Ms.  OsTOPr.  I  know  that.  One  last  comment,  Senator.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  I  am  a  national  delegate  from  Minnesota  to 
the  White  House  Conference  for  Library  and  Information  Services, 
which  I  am  very  proud  of,  and  I  will  be  going  there  in  July.  I  am 
also  a  keynote  speaker  to  the  National  Library  Trustees  Associa- 
tion in  Atlanta,  GA  in  June.  So  this  makes  me  really  proud  that  I 
can  do  this,  and  I  will  work  really  hard. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Mr,  Blodgett.  The  next  person  is  Diana  Schmidt. 

Senator  Wellstone.  While  Diane  is  working  her  way  up  here, 
there  was  one  person  who  I  did  not  mention,  and  I  want  to  do  that. 
The  court  reporter  from  the  Labor  Committee,  Annie  Hayes,  came 
out  here  from  Washington,  DC  to  record  these  formal  hearings.  She 
is  from  Minneapolis  originally,  and  I  wanted  to  introduce  her  be- 
cause she's  been  making  sure  that  this  all  does  become  a  part  of 
the  record.  Thank  vou  very  much  for  your  help,  Annie. 

Ms.  Schmidt,  welcome. 

'  STATEMENT  OF  DIANA  SCHMIDT,  STUDENT.  FOND  DU  LAC 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Ms.  Schmidt.  My  name  is  Diana  Schmidt.  I  live  in  Barnum,  and 
I  attend  Fond  du  Lac  Community  College,  and  I  am  speaking 
mostly  from  a  nontraditional  status. 

I  am  36  years  old.  I  have  two  teenagers.  I  am  attending  Fond  du 
Lac  Community  College  with  16  credits.  I  am  in  four  different  orga- 
nizations and  clubs,  which  take  at  least  five  hours  of  my  time 
every  week.  I  also  have  nine  part-time  jobs.  Part  of  the  reason  I 
have  so  many  part-time  jobs  

Senator  Wellotone.  Nine? 

Ms.  Schmidt  [continuing].  Nine,  yes.  One  of  the  issues  I  wanted 
to  share  was  that  when  you  were  talking  about  thanking  people  for 
their  time,  I  think  time  is  a  commodity  we  have  very  little  of,  and 
yet  it  is  taken  so  much  from  every  family.  And  family  is  another 
issue  to  address,  also. 

I  have  two  teenagers,  one  17  and  pne  14,  and  they  take  time.  The 
issue  of  child  care  is  very  dear  to  niy  heart,  but  I  think  child  care 
is  not  just  limited  to  preschool  children.  My  kids,  as  soon  as  I  come 
in  at  the  end  of  my  average  12  to  16-hour  day,  they  address  me  ad 
the  door,  ''Mom,  I  ve  got  to  talk  to  you."  My  husband  is  working 
midnights,  and  he  says,  'I've  got  to  talk,  but  first  I've  got  to  leave. 

So  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  is  really  important  to  me  is  not 
to  have  cuts  in  staff  and  faculty.  That  is  my  only  support  system 
right  now  with  the  schedule  I  have.  If  there  are  cuts  in  that, 
anyone  that  I  would  be  able  to  talk  to  won't  be  there  anymore.  My 
day  revolves  around  either  school  activities  or  work,  and  you  can't 
really  talk  to  too  many  people  at  work. 

Currently,  we  have  four  full-time  teachers  at  Fond  du  Lac,  10 
staff  members,  and  just  over  30  part-time  teachers.  That  in  itself  is 
iust  such  a  small  number,  and  even  though  our  school  isn't  really 
big  right  now,  I  think  a  lot  of  people  will  come  to  the  school  partlv 
because— and  I  have  attended  UMD  here  also,  and  I  felt  like  a 
number  here;  I  didn't  have  the  chance  to  express  who  I  was  or  to 
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elaborate  on  some  of  the  special  areas  where  I  had  my  own  talents. 
I  would  not  have  known  that  I  had  any  leadership  qualities  if  I  had 
stayed  in  a  State  university.  At  Fond  du  Lac  Community  College,  I 
am  president  of  the  human  services  club;  I  am  a  senator  in  our  stu- 
dent senate;  I  am  actively  involved  right  now  with  graduation  com- 
mittee  the  pow-wow  committee,  groundbreaking  committee,  and 
also  the  student  assistance  program  which  is  basically  oriented  to 
the  needs  of  the  students.  „  .  .      x  * 

I  went  to  a  workshop  down  in  the  Twin  Cities,  where  I  iirst  met 
Mr  Wellstone,  and  I  really  appreciated  what  he  had  to  say  on 
higher  education  and  the  focus  on  people.  I  was  just  at  a  student 
senate  meeting  also,  with  Marc  Peterson,  and  at  that  meeting  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  what  democracy  means.  I  think  we  need  to 
get  back  to  the  fact  that  this  is  for  the  people,  and  people  do  make 
a  difference. 

With  that,  I'd  like  to  thank  you.  .  r  a    i  i 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Diana,  very  much.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Blodgett.  The  next  person  is  Lisa  Noponen. 

STATEMENT  OF  LISA  NOPONEN,  STUDENT.  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 

Ms.  Noponen.  Good  afternoon.  Senator  Wellstone.  ,  .   ,  . 

My  name  is  Lisa  Noponen,  and  I  am  a  senior  political  science 
major  here  at  UMD.  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  very  valuable  information  about  higher  education  with  you 

Education  is  an  issue  that  will  remain  in  the  forefront  of  my  in- 
terests throughout  my  career  in  politics.  I  have  been  extremely  in- 
volved in  extracurricular  activities  throughout  my  years  here  at 
UMD.  The  past  2  years,  the  focus  has  been  held  by  UMD  btudent 
Association,  which  is  the  student  government  on  campus.  ^ 

This  experience  has  brought  to  my  attention  many  stuaent 
issues,  including  financial  aid  programs  and  tuition  rates.  I  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  changes  in  the  student  popula- 
tion. Point  blank,  the  average  age  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
undergraduate  student  is  24,  and  he/she  takes  5.6  years  to  com- 
plete their  education.  .    ,  ,    ^.  .      i.  *  j 

UMD,  on  a  positive  note,  has  been  recognized  for  their  outstand- 
ing retention  rates,  demonstrating  how  the  university  has  success- 
fully met  these  new  demands.  Students  want  to  be  here,  and  they 
deserve  to  be  here.  I  guess  I  feel  that  the  financial  aid  packages  are 
tryinjr  to  conform  students  to  a  mold  that  they  just  simply  cannot 
meet  We  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  are  facing  a  25  percent 
tuition  increase  in  the  next  2  years,  and  to  keep  pushing  away  at 
students  to  continue  to  work  harder  and  harder  and  harder  to  get 
through  in  4  years,  I  think  is  really  unrealistic  at  this  point,  unless 
something  is  done  to  revamp  both  the  financial  aid  and  the  tuition 

rates  at  the  same  time.  .  ,    . ,  .         u  *  t  fUi«i,  i* 

I  know  we  are  here  to  discuss  financial  aid  issues,  but  1  thinlc  it 
is  also  important  to  recognize  the  tuition  rates.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  access  to  Minnesota's  higher  education  institutions. 
Again,  I  talked  about  the  tui:.-n  rates,  and  coupled  with  financial 
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aid  eligibility  and  a  $4.25  per  hour  minimum  wage,  this  has  proven 
very  detrimental  to  the  middle-class  student  such  as  myself. 

In  the  past  3  years,  I  myself  have  received  a  total  of  $525  in  fi- 
nancial aid.  I  receive  zero— zero-— parental  financial  support,  al- 
though I  do  receive  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  from  them.  But 
this  has  left  my  personal  contribution  toward  my  education  to  be 
$21,525.  I  have  paid  this  in  cash.  I  work  two  jobs.  I  receive  a  sti- 
pend from  the  UMD  student  government.  I  have  been  working  at 
an  internship  the  past  two  quarters  with  the  Duluth  City  Council 
and,  iust  recently,  with  Congressman  James  Oberstar.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  do  this,  and  I  am  looking  ahead  to  grad- 
uation in  August,  and  I'm  thanking  God  that  Tm  not  going  to  have 
to  be  here  to  try  to  make  up  the  $750  that  they  are  proposing  to 
tack  onto  our  tuition  next  year. 

Financial  md  is  really  not  taking  care  of  the  middle-class  stu- 
dents. They  are  really  being  left  on  the  fence  and  are  about  to  be 
kicked  off.  I  think  it  is  just  important  to  realize  that  sometimes  fi- 
nancial aid  is  an  all-or-nothing  situation,  and  I  am  one  of  those  stu- 
dents who  just  does  not  receive  anything  and  have  been  able  to  do 
it  on  my  own,  and  Tm  very  proud  of  that  fact.  I  hope  that  the  op- 
portunity isn't  taken  away  from  some  students  to  pursue  an  educa- 
tion and  the  opportunities  that  they  choose. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Noponen  follows:] 


Good  afternoon  Senator  Wellstone.  My  name  is  Lisa  Noponen;  I  am  a  senior  polit- 
ical science  m^or  here  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth.  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  share  important  information  about  education,  an  issue  that  will 
remain  my  priority  throughout  my  career  in  politics.  I  have  been  extremely  in- 
volved in  extra-curricular  activities  throughout  my  years  at  UMD,  including  2  years 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  UMD  student  government,  the  Student  Associa- 
tion. This  experience  has  opened  my  eyes  to  many  student  issues,  with  speoial  atten- 
tion focused  toward  financial  aid  programs  and  tuition  rates.  I  have  become  increase 
ingly  aware  of  the  changing  profile  of  students  seeking  higher  education.  The  aver- 
age University  of  Minnesota  undergraduate  is  24  and  spends  5.6  years  completing 
degree  requirements.  Students  simply  are  not  graduating  in  4  years.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  current  costs,  and  the  necessity  for  students  to  work  while  attending 
school.  Financial  aid  programs,  by  awarding  dollars  on  the  basis  of  a  4-year  plan,  for 
forcing  U  of  M  students  into  a  mold  they  simply  cannot  conform  to.  I  currently  pay 
approximately  $1,100  per  quarter  to  attend  UMD.  Books  are  $200  and  rent  is  $645 
per  quarter.  But  wait,  I  haven't  included  money  for  food  and  miscellaneous  items.  A 
car  and  therefore  insurance  (let's  not  forget  health  insurance)  are  a  necessity  since  I 
work  two  oflf-campus  minimum  wage  jobs  in  addition  to  attending  school  full  time, 
internin^f  in  Congressman  James  Oberstar's  Duluth  office,  and  holding  active  mem- 
bership in  five  organizations  and  two  campus  committees.  Throughout  my  college 
education,  I  have  received  $525  in  total  financial  aid,  and  ZERO  financial  parental 
support  (although  a  great  deal  of  encouragement).  This  has  left  me  with  an  approxi- 
mate personal  contribution  of  $23,500  toward  my  education,  including  only  tuition, 
housing,  and  book  expenses.  I  have  been  able  to  pay  these  costs  up  front  in  cash 
thus  far  with  my  own  financial  aid— my  work  ethic  and  my  backbone.  My  father 
drives  a  city  bus  for  a  living,  while  my  mother  works  as  a  receptionist  at  a  hair 
solon.  They  simply  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  help  me.  I  am  not  trying 
to  give  you  a  sob  story  but  hope  to  Eive  you  insight  to  the  extent  many  middle  class 
students  are  being  pushed  under  the  present  svstem.  I  want  you  to  know  that  it 
gives  me  a  great  sense  of  pride  and  feeling  of  independence  to  be  able  to  do  it  on  my 
own.  The  end  result  of  a  degree  will  be  of  a  great  benefit  despite  the  many  sacrifices 
I  have  had  to  make. 

We  have  been  primarily  discussing  federal  financial  aid  issues  today  I  think  it 
necessary  to  also  examine  the  costs  of  attending  higher  education  when  discussing 
aid  programs.  We,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth  are  facing  a  tuition  in- 
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crease  of  26  percent  ($760)  in  the  next  2  years.  These  "kyrocketing  rates,  wuple^ 
wXVropoMdchsLw  in  financial  aid  paclcages  and  a  $4.25  per  hour  m>n^n»"«n 
jMe^fundoubte^prove  detrimental  to  the  middle  class  student  such  M 
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Ln^^KSSi.  to  trilTa  Priority,  more  money  ond  SmI.  resMMibilrty  on  Ae 
S^rf  niSSStto^U  the  mty  Aim  to  bettef  our  situation.  Tjinilies  and  »tu- 

ffi?.'£rwTrr„^'".»rrrd"V'w?  SeSfrSl'  o'^^rt'on" Wil 
you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Lisa,  for  a  very  fine  statement. 
.  Blodgett.  Daniel  McKenna. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  McKENNA.  DIRECTOR,  COOPERATIVE 
E JuCATION  PRoS,  CONCORDIA  COLLEGE,  MOORHEAD,  MN 
Mr.  McKenna.  I  was  a  student  in  the  Forties,  but  I'm  a  little  bit 

""I'a'mDSn  McKenna,  and  I  am  director  of  the  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion pioSaraf  Concordia  in  Moorhead,  MN.  I  am  here  on  behalf 
of  the  Suion  for  Cooperative  Education,  which  represents  the 
NationaTcoa  ition  for  Cwperative  Education,  the  Cooperative  Edu- 
catlrAssSation,  and  the  Cooperative  Education  Division  of  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Education.  ^.  j 

The  coalS  represente  a  united  effort  from  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation community  in  support  of  Title  VIII  in  the  reautWization  of 

*'^;^rl^i^"^^^^^^^^^  a  prograrr  Mch  links  classroom  lear. 
ingwSTh  productive,  paid  and  superN  work  experience  in  the 
students'  majors,  minors,  or  career-related  fields.  The  students 
work  full-time  or  part-time  for  two  or  more  quarters  or  semesters. 

Title  VIII  has  been  very  helpful  in  providing  seed  money  for  coop 
education  wiVh  decreasing  Federal  support  over  5  years.  During  the 
sixth  year,  the  institution  takes  over  full  funding. 

In  these  days  of  more  and  more  restrictions  on  financial  aid  and 
declininremplojment  opportunities,  coop  education  is  becoming 
SSre  and  m?re  important  Coop  education  students  are  able  to 
^arn  part  of  their  cSSege  expenses.  Coop  education  can  also  result 
trS^S^^anent  full-time  employment  for  students  in  the  same  corn- 
pan^  XeTe  they  worked,  or  provide  them  with  the  n^ed  expen- 
ence  to  give  them  full-time  employment.  Indeed,  students  find  it 
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easier  to  interview  for  permanent  employment,  for  they  have  the 
experience,  and  the  interviewer  can  focus  in  on  this  experience; 

S  language  of  their  profession. 

Many  companies  are  relying  more  and  more  on  coop  education 
programs  to  provide  them  with  a  pool  of  applicants.  For  them,  it  is 
a  very  cost-effective  method  of  recruitment. 

All  the  Nation  benefits  from  coop  education;  the  Federal  Govern- 
^^f^^  employer  of  coop  education  students,  benefits  the 
most.  The  Federal  sector  is  able  to  hire  quality  students  throuch 
coop  education  and  has  used  coop  education  as  a  way  to  recruit  mi- 
norities. 

o'^fri^o^f  ®^  ®  Federal  coop  education  conference  in 

Crystal  City,  VA.  There  was  a  young  Hispanic  student  there  from 
ban  Antonio.  She  said  that  coop  education  provided  an  opportunity 
for  her,  someone  who  otherwise  didn't  have  a  chance." 
Tifif ^vm®  S?*H*^°.u  '■^commending  some  changes  for  the  new 
iitie  vni.  first,  they  are  recommending  that  there  be  some 
the  percentages  from  year  to  year  over  the  5-year 
period.  We  would  also  like  to  recommend  that  the  administrative 
funds,  or  the  dollars  allocated  for  the  administrative  grants,  be 
split  so  that  two-thirds  of  it  could  be  used  for  seed  money,  and  one- 
third  of  those  dollars  might  be  used  to  be  distributed  to  colleges 
with  coop  education  programs  on  a  formula  basis. 

The  coalition  would  like  to  urge  that  full  consideration  be  given 
to  the  reauthorization  of  Title  VIII.  The  handouts  which  I  have 
made  available  provide  details  on  the  recommendations  of  the  coa- 
V    suggested  changes  and  a  rationale  for  each  change 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  [Applause.] 

[The  document  referred  to  above  submitted  by  Mr.  McKenna  fol- 
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Coalition  FOR  Cooperative  Education 

The  Coalition  for  Cooperttivv  Educ«tioQ»  npmntiaf  the  Nitionil  CommWoo  for  Coopentive 
Education,  the  Coopentive  EducitioQ  Anodttloa,  and  the  Coopentive  Education  Diviiiott  of  Use 
American  Society  for  Engiaeertai  EduntioQ,  urfei  ttiotti  luppon 

of  the  Hiiher  Education  Act  We  have  developed  ncommended  dunyi  in  the  tegittotivc  lan^^ 
maxlmixe  elective  prognm  devetopment  Thi»  wiU  fUither  the  Menl  goal  of  providins  itudenti 
hiffaer  education  with  expanded  opportunities  to  participate  in  coopentive  education. 

Coopentive  education  is  a  program  whidi  links  clasj^room  curricula  with  productive,  paid,  and 
supervised  work  experience  in  a  related  field.  Co^p  provides  enhanced  academic  learning,  more 
informed  career  selection,  and  results  in  better  prepared  profossionab  greduating  firom  coUege. 

ANNUAL  COOP  STATISTICS  • 
Number  of  CoUeges  4  Uaiverades 
Number  of  Co-op  Students 
Number  of  Co-op  EmpJoyeci 
Number  of  Fedcrtl  Oovcnunent  Co-ope 
Avenge  Co^p  Salary/Student 
Total  Bstoated  Annual  Co-op  Evmnfi 
Total  Estimated  Federal  Taxes  A  Social  Security 
Return  on  Current  Fedenl  Investment  of  $13.I7S.OOO/Year  for  Title  Vm 

No  other  program  offers  Title  VIII's  extnordinary  nte  of  return.  Co-opeiminp  f^om  employers 
offer  financial  assistance  to  all  who  participate.  This  is  particularly  important  for  studenu  from  middle- 
income  families  for  whom  then  is  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  high  cost  of  coUege.  Individual  studies 
show  that  C0H3P  studenU  have  higher  gnde-point  avenges,  and  higher  ntes  of  retention  and  gnduaiion. 

With  programs  in  less  than  one-third  of  all  higher  education  institutions  and  with  only  2%  of 
studenu  participating,  then  is  considenble  room  for  expansion.  Particulariy  in  light  of  the  escalating 
cost  of  higher  education,  fiscal  constnint  in  institution  finances,  and  the  burgeoning  student  debt  and 
default  ntes,  coopentive  education  should  be  available  to  more  studenu.  Interest  in  co^p  hu  increased 
greatly  during  the  past  five  yean  due  to  the  Ad  Council*s  national  ad  campaign  for  coopentive 
education.  This  campaign,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  National  Commission,  hu  resulted  in  S190 
million  of  donated  advertising,  and  400,000  pieces  of  litenture  have  been  datributed  to  students,  parenu. 
high  Khool  guidance  counselors,  and  employers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  number  of 
co-op  studenu  has  increased  by 

In  order  for  coopentive  education  to  be  available  to  more  studenu,  the  ftdenl  government  must 
continue  and  expand  Title  VHI  fimding  to  allow  institutions  to  develop  strong  programs  and  increase 
outreach  to  uadltionally  underrepresented  groups.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  Title  Vni,  the 
Administntion  has  included  fonding  for  Title  VIII  the  FY'92  budget  request  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  decade.  The  Congressional  support  which  has  maintained  Title  VIII  funding  since  iu  inception 
is  crucial  to  the  expansion  of  access  to  this  vital  program. 

Co^p  can  i^ay  a  critical  role  in  producing  gnduaies  with  koy  professional  and  technical  skills. 
ThLt  is  especially  imporUnt  for  population  groups  which  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  exposure  to  the 
wide  variety  of  specialized  careen  which  will  be  needed  to  support  a  strong  U.S.  economy. 

NmmuI  Cmmmm  CmftttkYft  Bdwaiim  D<vMm  W  the  Cmfemhe  Eiwcmim 

ftt  Cmfcrmhc  EimMtm  American  Stdcfy  f$r  BugiMcetini  Bdwcmim  Amtciatim.  fac. 
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Recognition  of  the  academic  benents  of  participation  in  cooperative  education  has  been 
k-einforced  by  the  recent  reeearch  of  Dr.  Robert  Sternberg,  IBM  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education  at  Yale  University.  His  internationally-recognized  theories  of  intdligence  and 
learning  have  focused  on  the  development  of  practical  and  adaptive  skills,  u  well  as  the  analytic 
skills  more  commonly  associated  with  a  higher  education  academic  program.  With  a 
background  of  more  than  300  publications,  including  25  books,  Dr.  Sternberg  and  Dr.  Richard 
Wagner  of  Florida  State  Univerrity  are  currently  focusing  on  cooperative  education  as  a  critical 
mechanism  for  producing  graduates  with  the  skills  to  succeed  not  only  in  school  but  also  in  the 
workplace.  Until  Sternberg  and  Wagner's  research  on  "practical  intdligence"  and  their 
development  of  measures  for  tacit  knowledge  (or  the  intdlectual  competencies  required  for 
problem«solving  skills  in  the  workplace),  there  had  been  no  formal  way  to  measure  the  practical 
knowledge  acquired  by  students  in  cooperative  education.  This  technology  now  enables  the 
measurement  of  these  products  of  experiential  leaning  for  co-op  students. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  PROPOSED  BY  THE  CO^P  COMMUNTTY  IN  TTTLE  VIII  FOR 
bUMMART  u     ^^^j^j,Q^^^TION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

V»  ehaniH  dewibed  Wow  lonmuiae  the  dnfl  of  pnpowd  elunri  iu»«itte<J  by  the  LejUUUve  Task 
the  NetioMl  Comaiwon  for  Cooperttive  Eduction,  the  Cooper«uve  Education 
^j^^S^^rl!rZS^r>i^  of  ffX«ric«  society  for  Enpncerin,  Education. 
Amended  lectiooj  ate  tocribed  in  order  of  appewmnce  in  the  Uw, 

I.  ftiMinU  nf  We  propoeed  to  iacieaae  the  authorization  from  $17,000,000  to 

$45,000,000. 

m^rrSTroh  i.  ^t,T.«i  to  A.  (fa»Dd.l.  -ocatioori.  tad  Job  ..«imn-l  b«fiu  of  ec^^ 
1  job  oTTer  upeo  ■ntdoitke. 

for  doKiiptieB). 


TYPE 

CURRENTS 

PROPOSED  % 

Adminiitrttive 

75% 

50%  New 
25%  Ertablithed 

Demonsiimtion 

12.5% 

11% 

10% 

n% 

RcMfch      }  2.5% 

3% 

1,1  j^^^^u^     ^.«-»-^ntiTll  m^'-t  W«  have  lumted  'he  ehjibj.ty 

in  the  pteoedini  10  yean.  In  m  rfott  w  lowKtlw  *.  iapomw  of  tortwbooJ  comn^un*-.  th« 

difihkformooey  Inwodwl  to  |0  to  n«w  pro^m. 

IV.  Mfltif  in  tilttm  H^ttittMll  fnHittMlt  -rteeeindude: 
A.  A  formal  lUttment  of  i&iUtuUonai  comnutmeai; 
B  A  noution  of  «H)p  cmploymat  on  the  itudent  trtnicript; 
C.  Scvertl  cltrificitioni  of  the  infonnttion  required  in  program  reports  bcgmmng  in 
year  2  of  funding.  The  Utter  include; 
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1)  the  aumber  of  undupiicttfld  student  appiictnts: 

2)  the  aumber  of  unduplicated  students  pUced; 

3)  the  aumber  of  employen  who  have  hired  co^p  students: 

4)  the  total  income  for  aU  studeaU  derived  from  working  in  co-op  jobs;  and 

5)  the  iacteaae  or  decrease  in  the  aumber  of  studenu  placed,  compared  to 

the  previous  year. 

7^  shoM  Uihiw  tbc  dtHaitkm  ofwUi  itioeMtdm  meb  cMfoiy.  Mad  it  wWfroritk  coofmbk  iofomiuca 
rorprognmsKTOutbgepuauy.  Thi$  wiO  mh$SK9  fn/OMtha  oT fingna  tueem, 

D.  Changes  in  the  matching  perQentajw  for  the  fedenJ  share  from: 


YEAR 

CURRENTS 
FEDERAL  SHARE 

PROPOSED  % 
FEDERAL  SHARE 

1 

90% 

8S% 

2 

80% 

70% 

3 

70% 

55% 

4 

40% 

5 

30% 

25% 

iMnriaff  ifcglBL  ThcpnorKttioiorocJy  "MidntiwCwtnomifleauou^ 

Httniaatiftl  of  unii  ffwHig  T!MtbUityor«ni&«itutioatoooflttouAl)yipf}yrorfbiKliQsfo^ 
uniti  dV^oungei  iaicitutien«]  ooaoutaiBt. 

VII  FuDriini  fnr  MahHtM  Pmgum  (To  replace  Sec.  802(cX3)  which  aUows  an  additional 
five  yean  of  funding  eligibiUty).  Not  leas  than  25%  of  the  Title  VIU  Ainds  would  go  to  esublisbed 
programs.  Institutions  with  a  oo^  prognm  which  never  received  Title  VIII  and  institutions  which 
had  received  the  five  yean  under  new  admiaisttation  awards  would  be  eligible,  provided  they  meet 
the  requirements  that  control  eligibility  under  new  administrative  awards.  The  maximum  award 
to  an  institution  could  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  25%  of  toe  previous  year's  co-op  openting 
budget  and  the  insUtution  could  not  expend  leaa  than  it  expended  for  co^p  in  the  prior  year  (in 
other  words  the  federal  Amds  coukl  not  supplant  insUtution  Amds).  The  maximum  number  of  yean 
for  these  funds  would  be  five.  Funds  would  be  allocated  on  a  ratio  of  the  number  of  undupUcated 
studenu  placed  on  eo^  in  an  nistitutioa.  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  placed  from  all 
institutions  applying  under  that  provisioD. 

ThittyptofwppoitUiflMMjctaDtbmuMorthtlMkorfbiM^  Thiihu 
been  an  expctved  ooooen  of  ottay  jHmbm  of  CoeirHi  Uiii  ymx.  Siaot  msay  proinmi  an  naU  and  need  lo 
devtlop  additiooal  outmch  to  trtdideoAlly  QadMVipnnDted  popolatio&t,  additiona]  ftiodini  wiO  provide  (hem  with 
reaouroei  for  expan«on  in  prograna  riaa  and  octttach. 

VIII.  IJmitlflftll  ftf  thi>  «irtliarf«rt««  ^  *k>  1  HtpR  to  wi«h  {mm  |p 

ortanirat'nni  This  change  would  allow  contracu  of  no  more  than  3%  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  demonstration,  training,  and  research.  Ttiii  wiD  ensure  that  the  awardi  of  money  commue 

to  be  determined  by  the  conpetitivi  propo«l  Klecdoa  prooem  5/1/91 
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TITLE  Vlll  COOTERATIVB  EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED;  RESERVATIONS 


5/1/91 


CURREKT  LAW 

SK.mX*)AmOI>RlAT10NSAimiOltl2ED-l¥M 
Ml  iUfciiiwIlgbtiWMpriim  !•  <wfy  iHiMHiUt 
Il7mnhrtol9«r  I«t7.  Mi  «A  mm  m  My  W 
MMM7  r«Mfk«f*i4Mme«Mi  fM^w» 


Mtik  AmI  fMT 

li«  Ml  iMl*  !•  imlillitM  tf  Ui^  ii>iiyn  Mi 
iBlwiilni<CMiilirtmliMfwiiipii<iii  liiinJn 

MillMli«M8i 


(4)  Ml  M  MMii  2  1^  p««Ml  M  bl  •««ikU|  r«r 

(c)  AVAILAHUIY  OF  APfHOnilAnONS- 
Arr^fMM  Miv  ifete  Ml  Mi  Ml  ht  ivvMk  for 
tki  faiMMk  if  hiimHm  ilii^  mHhth 
by  Mfliyiw  Mi«  |MWl>  pwwMl  la  (Ui  UU> 

OAAKTI  PM  CXWfUAnn  EOUCAIWN  fftOOHAMt 

Sk  Ml  (•)  OftAKTS  AUTIKJftUFJ);  MAXIMlIM 


SUOOEmD  AMENDMENT  Oft  fUKmVTE 


RATIONALE/EXPLANATION  TTOE  VI  n  GRAKTI 


aiRiOI(t)b     I  Hi 
(A)  ky  Mc*^  Ml  -117^000^  m'  Imb^  i>  H«) 


llviMi  fMiUpat»M  !■  mpwaiii  «*mUm 


(!)  by  itriil^  MM  'IMT*  taMtig^  bi  Im  AmmT 
■!»!• 

iMlMAWhMMM- 

(A)  by  iMfc^ctH-7Pi^hlirllH  if  *^ 
Cl)ljtiiBliHi  miililirj  ifln  Vni  -■^-^  


Ma(i)ite«^iQVtr*i««>4iV)«i(iN<ifeM 

M  bt  MMMh  tM  nitt  ^1 PMM  !• 
<r  UiM  alMMiM  Mi  MMittaM  «f  MCh 


(A)  by  Mtti^     W  Mi 

{■)by«rik^t«*l2  1/r  i^taMiii«lBlwlhMMr 

■11" 


i*iiiiliiiiMi'.*MMtoAiUl><l»fibi>ri>Mfc  (My 
>H  <f  UMiw^  h  MiM  liiiBiiHi  pirtlipm  to 

M^  liMiMn  Ita  taMMli  Ml  WiMt 
MfMliMI  «f  MMM  I*  Iki 

lUMI  iijil—  «f  ( 

I  ii  vkal  !•  < 


iytAa  TW  mirtK  aliiiiT  «f  i  inl  iKn  thw  Mhj  ^  bt 


l»w  Ml  bta  »ilMmly  f  firtiipiti  to 


fcc»l»)0)hi«iil  I 
(A)  by  MriUi^  ««  W  Mi  toMttoi  to  Hm  lhM«r  Vr 
(«)  by  ilriU^  Ml  "lOP  Ml  tonrttoi  to  Hm  tbrnif -M" 


SicKHAXObiiiiiiil 
(A)  by  rtHU^  Ml  W  Mi  iMrttoi  to  Hm  (bMrf 
(!)  by  Mrlk^  m1  *2  10*       iMiat  to  Ii 


G4i 

I 


CtmREKT  LAW 


SUOGESTCD  AMENDMENT  OH  tUMnTTVIt 


MTIONALE/EXPLANATiaN  TITLE  VID  GRANTS 


Ami  fm  Mi  i»  MMrdMM  Dtik  ilH  frtwUMt  «f  ikM 
mk,  f  ito  ram  \»  ktuMkm    Mthw  <<<w<i»^  m 

liiqiil  Ml  nnin  9tm*f»nt^  ■iiriili  i  bywcL 

■iiiiiriuMy— <ifF*fcwprt»n 

wft  spHtaM  nM  I*  (Wi  mMc  or 
MMpMM  tliMim  Mi  *i  •V9«Mk]r  to  «n  (he 
Ml  HMMfy  f«  MiliHiai  M«  CMipWag  (Ml  •*>- 

(!)  m  MMMtf  iT    inn  M  M(  Mi  tseoiooo 

!•  My  WMka  irU|*v  atatiM  w  mmMhUw  if 
Ml*  iMiMiliMi  !■  My  (WmI  yw. 
(b)  AmJCAnONLEMh  ImHhhIii  ti  NMr 
ifcBiHi^  w  m^MmMm  9t  ImMmi  iiirln  to 
m#M  >  |M<  mAtiMuMi  iM  MUriiM  af  iliiUiB 
to  Ifea  iMMlify  M  M*  itaH  m4  to  Mch  BMHr  u  (ta 
SmlMyMpnMtta  uiIIliiIi  ■  ita 

<1)  Ml  M  Iki  rmraMW  MtMliM  r*r  «Mcii  a  frui 

«M  «fl  hi  p«r«nMi  by  •  WMiift  wimmUm  of 
ImHiiIh  «<h»  ttM  tfw  Iff  Mr  111  i>»  i  if  inini 
to  fc«      to  mA  pufif  iir^ 

<!>  fcvvMt  Ite  cfflicMl ««  tofMd  4wiM|  weh 
tel  jM  to  lha  fwp««  timtk  F^frw  w  aciivUto 
Ml  hm  IhM  Iki  «himI  ■# iiii<  To*  mtek  fwpoM 
-*"^fH  iki  fM<rt>M  RmI  yaif ; 

(4)  teoribt  Ite  ftaM  «M  tta  ifflicMl  «il  carrr 

•tM  to  UMN  *M  Ifct  ifpAkMl  «a  flillmil  UH  CMfCf- 


(S)  fCOvUi  thM,  ia  ite  csM  of  H  MutioB  of  bctxf 
♦Ak1»m  U»l  pronin  •  2>yiMf  pro(rMi  wM  n 
iK«>to»i  to  <n*l  (Mnnl  •  hKMor'a  (kv«.  ibe 
coofsvaltvt  afciMliM  prefTMB  wiM  be  antkUt  lo  Mi> 
4ciili  «4m  m*  cvtiAom  eudtdftlei  tod  «4)o  cmiry  it  kail 
owe-kaV  Um  •ocmaI  fuN  (mm  Mftdente  »tifilu*d, 

(I)  provide  thit  ihc  •pfdcAiH  wtO 


9>c  waA)  ^ 

(A)  W  9hm  *AmJCATI0H8-  Iki  iwii 

-POK  NEW  PROORAMfl* 

(■)  W  mU^  Ml  <»iMi  »•  rmHt"  Mi  iMrttoi  la 
liMltorMf  NMfaiMKaoiM  TUtVIOAMbto 
iha  aiMaiMrtllMaf  a  caapmliva  aiacaliM  pnfraa  for 
Urn  toi  pcwiiMi  fUcri  ymn  ta4  iiiiini  u  laoaKiT 


Tla  mania  rfit^taij  to  pntraM  «M  km  aM 
mmM  Wi  aappart  to  10  fam  mmn  *M  Mi 
Miritoaawfup— 4>aaH»toia<iialliaiaW* 
km  lanaliy  i«oM  TUi  Vm  mtmf  to  prarm 

■  '■lilrrrl 


Sac  iC.(bX4)tnaiiaii<  -f-ilfc—  tki  i«»artoM>  <rf  knUtoUMi} 

(AjbyUM^IaaMwa*  cMM^taMl^vWck  b  vlul  UUtt  iumm  Waay  profrm 

(t)  W  iw*t^  teMiMy  afWf  ShH  cMry  omi-  ihc  afW  THk  YlD  Mtog  mM. 

wor*  'Mi  a  fifMal   lUwaMal   of  wMMuikMHl 


2aL.  lOl.aiKJ)  \i  umukii \,  imulu  t-  -       Y  ThU  &ls«i  MuiwU  at  2  yw  imMitm  «to  m< 

••fco  »i«  o«rU(kHe'  the  ww^  'o*  AMOctoic  difree-  parwMt  m  aiMciilM  dar«      ^  M*i*i4  la  thi 

tm^H  TTwpriw  nMtMnn  WUwenwtditpiwwtotc 

iMdv«rUal 


G4 


CimREWr  LAW 


fMHi^  iHMtai  ia  Ha  f^Mrti  lit  HBMi  Ml  tick 
III  iiMi^  Uml  ymt  far  <^  ^p>i— t  wnitii  • 

•AMiiMi  pf«tm  i*  *i  pnvttM  Rial  yar.  laM^r 

(W)  Ito  (mm  ¥  Iki  ihrfiM  MnM,  Mi 
09)  Ite  iMWiB  tr  4MiiM  ¥  wifciiM  is 

(B)  hi^  — h  wwfc  M  m  — iM  f  i— » 
t^tfciiill  mil  iin»ll>*ipf>HiiiM¥lM» 

(DpwUf  fgrt^lW«lw>ilMiftMiiiiiMii«> 
liiiiiiiii  u  wmj  U  mmmn  pwfw 
MwOTM  ¥,  MMMl^  r«r.  MmI  fM  ptM  u 
Ow        Ill  MAt  iMi  Hdn  M< 

(I)  taM  Mk  Irfw—lUt  u  I*  MMMW  u 
cwiy  Ml  liB  pnvWM  ¥  iMt  Ml 

(«)  MJKATION  <NP  OKAKIli  FED£IIAL  WAKE.. 
(I XO  Em^  M  rMrM  pinrtpk  OX  M  MhrtM 
Mii¥Mh<iiiliii¥H#ii  liiilliiiMywo*>^iaJt- 
vMly  ar  M  i  piiiWfMl  to  t  iiBiliiiHii  ¥  mdk 
■iiUll  I M.  m  M I  iw  fnlWi     ^  f  ^  ' 

(1)  n*  IWuUm  cmuM  in  idbiwipifh  (A)  M 
■ffly  iv  Msfc  tMMiaUM  ¥  U||Nr  aAmiM  ar  fHikiHM 
to  •  tiiMtliitlii  ¥  Nck  IwUiKtoM  «Mw  tki  tnoi 
«M  Nc^««<  k¥Mt  ar  alW  Iht  4Mi  ¥MKtM  ¥  the 
HiglM  EiMtttlM  AmmAmMi  ¥  IfM. 

0)  Thi  PaiMil  ihMt  ¥  *  itmI  h*4v  tfe^  mcUm  nay 

(A)  M  pmmA  ¥      ce«  ¥  <aniM«  mH  (kt 
plicaitM  ta  iki  fim  ymt  ik  ipylifMl  rmtvei  •  r*^ 

(1)  10  p««M  ¥  wdi  COM  M  iIk  MM«d  mnA  ywi 


(C)  70  pcroMi  (/  Mxh  coa  M  (he  tkr^  Mck  T«>r. 


SUOGESftD  AMENDMENT  OH  tUlfflTTVn 


hATIOHALWEXH-AKAIlON  TTOE  ViP  OMNTI 


Mkk«  ¥  mulH^llkm^ak  wriiM  i>|iliiiii  to  ite 
iiiftl>w  liwHiii  pffanM.  (»)  tka  mh**  ¥ 
Mi^liil¥  IM««M  piMii  la  a^^p  |ab«  Ott)  iki 
Mfc»¥iw>li|iiH  nk>>awMw<a»^<iiirti;») 
iki  M¥  kM»  liw  ■■  Miau  Ma¥  wwUig  li 
»af  Hta  a^  (V)  iki  kMM  «r  Ahnm  ia  iki  Mkv 
¥ibi«Mi  piMii  to  M^iaht  ia  Ha  pnfM  to  ihi 
MMai  pivvtoM  yaar  eaavavai  la  laik  fwMm  fbeal 


TlMM  inwai  K#Ma  mmmmMHij  ¥  a»^ 
TkHi  hM  Wn  Ml  m¥Wm  mm  iki 
toMM  ¥  *¥Mii  «kt  M  toia««¥  to  aa-«f  bal  aal 
pMtoaiak.  ThM  kM  aba  b«a  aa¥WM  akMrt 
II  Ml  ii  n  tiinr  ptoM^  <aM  mi  ^^milm 
mm  1km  to  a  ym}  «y*  aabi  avriaMtoa  aai 
•MvartoM  ¥pr<iM  itoi  4ML  DMA  M  tti  Mka 
¥  Malayan  hMn  IMP  NaAtoM  k  M  ipKMt  ikM 

Tka  md  toM  IpMi  «■  fciilHi  avalaMiM  mi 
¥  tfa  iteetol  kaaAi  4mM  ika4«i. 


lai.  NZAXOt*)  it  MHaiM  ky  toaMtog  toiarfkHy 
¥te  'ymMiai  ¥  ifek  Mi,"  iha  «ar4i  "Maitoi 
MtiM¥ii  ip  ■^liiiaMiMlkBilaiiit'i  itpl* 


tka  aatottoa  m  iki  kMialpl  Mmm»  iki  toiUlMli  iil 

I   I  la^  a^  teMM  vMly  ¥  «a^. 

tki  aiwHiB  4m  mi  ta^aka  *M  ilaiaai  mmM 
cwiM  fa  y  mi  jyiHia  to  a»ap. 


(A)  hy  MriUat  a«l  >ar««riyk  Of  mi  toMtMi  to  Hm 
tkM¥-te.taa(ir 

(1)  by  >Mii  ¥  uT 


NilaliM  atoMgal  u  i¥iM  mii^iaitot         to  *i 


Tht  iMtoilia  ¥  *Mka  ¥  m  toUttaUM*  atawW 

hM^  Miaii^i  latfylyfcfMgalfiil  ii  iHiyk 

itoM  ^  «a¥i  HiMiMp  to<ktina4ii  a«aMkaanl 
tol>ati#aatoi 


itoc  •02.(eX2XA)  k  by  Unkkt  -WT  ui  wwiiH 

tohwtkHaaf  IS 

9ac  102  (cK3X»)  k  mmM  by  tff*ii«      Mi  iaiirtla« 

to  lieu  ikaWKT 

Sm.  I01^cX2XO  k  mmM  br  •Uftiat  W  tot  bMrtiof 
iaHculfaer«¥*SS* 


Tht  pwBaa^Hai  haw  bM  ikval  la  ra^M*  iaammi 
i»UtMliiail  i  i«^HiH¥ftiiariiliayfa«l  TktMM4» 
teMM  to  ra^M  toalkaiinMl  aap»«1  «4I  mtmrnm  Ifei 
nrtktHiM'i  iMhy  abawb  tba  Ml  oaH  ¥  tki  F^raa 
4A«  Ibc  pWA  Mdft. 


1 
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CURREKT  LAW 


(E)  10  pm«m  af  Mdi  cmI  M  Iki  fifth  Mck  year. 


<l)Aaylia1i  ilnrfhl|»»iii  ml  ^ffaniaimito 
•  ■■■Hiillii  rf WMh ilihiU— ifWcfc. 

(A)  feM  mmM    ITMI  te  9  flaal  y«M  mtm  iMi 

(19  hM  intiaii  «MM  NM  mMmm  a 

|tM  MtafM  M  iM  «*  iMri  ywi 

(C)  hM  iifiiiil  to  iiiipwiH  I  ■iiiiilii 
>ti|W  hi  «mA  nAMfiMl  MftiHris  ymi  m 
MM*  M  hMi       !•  *■  Mri      if  «i  pnfm 

i«M  MteM  ate  M  artiiV  Mi 

(T?»|iiiiliillhli<liil[ilfcti||liilliilHriiiiwi4» 
MkMiM     M  ite  MhK  iT  M^M  cmM  hi  tki 

MPiSitt  fcf      mh  yMti 

■My  iff*F  mtm  iiAiirtiii  (V)  m  m  iMtitiilki^  cr 
piiHiitil.  !•  I  'ich  nAfiiipifh  (A)  af  ftnmfli  (2) 

(4)  PACTOM  FOR  VCOALCONSIDeRATlON  OF 

Willi  1^  thi  timltry  M  tpacW  iiMiiwiiiin  u 
■fficaUMi  frMB  iMynniMi  af  Ufhw  aJuratina  (m  pto- 
pMM  «Uch  iko*  (te  gnalal  pnafai  of  nHCM  bmuN 

of- 

(A)  olMt  u  «ydi  pmfMil  ka  tiv  auiiBit 
4iaaftMi  wkk  iiifiil  U  wWck  Ite  ay^licHtoa  ia  nMa 
h*va  M  •  ravonUi  ticif  >lia  by  puUk  uti  prtvaic 

(1)  Ikt  en— Hnrcl  a(  ike  MMMUiofl  «f  bifber 


SUOOEmO  AMENDM^T  OR  SUMTmnc 


RA1K)HALE/EXPLANAT10N  TTTLE  VI n  GRANTS 


Sac  toa.(»)a)n»  b  i  ■laii  i  by  tirik^  m4 


fdtovB  (4)  APrUCATIONS  TOR  ESTABUSHED 
PROORAMt-Aay  lawiiitoa  iT  UiM  ifcitiMia.  « 
pwMpMl  ka  ■  MMHliM  iT  I 

(AXI)fcMM«irttlliHlKilll 

a)  hH  mM  Mm  MriMi  fer  M IMI S  fl 
M4ff  iMte  I0a(i)  ifen^  ra(cX  (1)  ■ 
iHiirMiMihi^iWllmlmi  iihili 
nCkTmXy,WMt  My  tffly  M  M#M  IkM  MrtiM  af 
tidhUi  Mm  M  nfcrM  to  hi  Mta  MKblO) 
to  wfmiaii  by  «ki  rMl»  iT  iki  iwHtiii 
fcwrf lal^liil I i I iiii^ . .  4hii»- 


pm  WiM  af  tHllM  101(4)  to  (a)  At  itoH 


(M  SartiM  m(i}  MM  af  25  9>M  af  tte 
oe^  ifirniii  bvipM  af  thi  pmiMi  Ami  ymt.  (4)N« 
iiim»Ui«  mmy  racaiva  tMii  003^)  tmi  KQ{c)  il 
Ibt  MM  liM* 


aphM^  iiiMillii  My. 


•fhMrtonMiMy.  BMiky 

mpii  to  liiMniB  hiiMr«Mi  k  to  fM  to  MMia  *M 
^i^^kmm  haMbm>  ItoMM  m*  trcrap  if 
pjm  •        9m  ymt  *fM^       matktfmtm.  la 


pMtfhii  iTAii 


I  piipMi  mmt  to  mfmd.  Thm 


tavvMiiiritoiy.  Ilii Mi« «« mh *i  iU« 
by  liiiHi^  ItoHi  MliHrtMM  ttai  hftw 
itbttty 


Sac^WU^)  H  tmimit  i  by  atrifc^  ^dr  •mi  KMtN«  m  NoUtkia  rbiiH  to  rWlad  nfiifaiyaartim  HdiM  la  tte 


Set  IM^tXDnDu' 


1  hm  MMaKMct  imphawir  Ifae  ufUiulMaJ  CoaaiUKwat 
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CimUKT  LAW 


-A  >^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

ite  pbM  «IMi  Nrib  MMklM  hM  ■•All*  tMiM  ih* 


(2)  nt  SmpAwt  M  ilM      VMM  « 


■ftfhi^nliiiirfMlMr 


DCft«0NfntAT10N  AND  IKfNOVATION  niCUECTIi 
nAWINO  ANL  AEtOURCC  CRCTCIU;  AND 
KAftCH 

tM.  M4b)  AimtcmiZATlON.  Tli  iMNUry  to 
■■l>iiyi.liiuiiiiiii  <*fclfctf»iwiiiMrftyiWC- 

bM»  I*  Mte  IMMl       ■!«  lat*  «MMrMll  fW- 

I  tf  iiipiiiliii  liinMii  tnm  tkt 


(1)  tfct  Bii^c<    iritoii<      >«t>ifM  wtmm  4mit^ 

to- 

(A)  mta  yiiifri  la  tte  AiM  of  cMfcrathc  i^ttc^ 

(B)  bi^MM  Mtamk  Mii  la  oeofMlh*  •iuoiAiM 
<C)  y^lnl  IWiMiafl  !•  (MtUMlMli 


njooemoAMENDMEKroft  lUMnnms 

(A)    iMMlii  Mm  ff  MmT  *■  wit 

<1)  kr  taMi^  taMMyi^  ^iMMii  *■ 

>Wl^wM*i^fiiiMiw<iiiiiiii[iiiliniiiliwl 

MtX«XI)(C)  to  mmM  kr 


RATIONALMXPLANATiaH  TTIUB  VO  0RAN11 


StobtOUaXD  to  tmmkd  kf  fiHUm  mi  101(^X2)  m4 


|iMliMi[i*i 
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CVtUKT  LAW 

(P>n«Hi»iWm>iiiliurf—MiifiBpiMi 
•Well  MM  tiMliM  Mi  lnirii«  bi  MMpMkM  (■ 

(E)  Hip^  piiMBiMn  Miv  «M  m  ImM« 

hmta  ■Mpmrii*  itatflM  pnpM^ 

tti  mull  mMi  ta  mk  M  y«r 

0)  lit  M*Ml  «r  iBiii*  nMi«  l«  in|iiii>i 
«4Mitek       *•  MMMli  MdMUi  iii  «ck  M 

(^)A0MIMII1IAnVtPll0m0N..T««fTyMi*li 

<l)  Mte  pMU  !•  «  iMUMii  «hk  l«rtat<f  «r 

tll^ii  iJiiili  1.  I     M  •'   — — '-  — ' 


^^  lakt  piaU  m  «r  ■■■liif«i  «M  «lUr  puMIe  ar 
^1  M  MMCU      Mki  M  mill  ij  ripiilkwi 

<t)  ttimxiiENr  NOT  tum^NT.  A  NdviM  «r  ■ 

pMi  «  M^tl  Mte  Mt  mtHm  nay  m  *•  Mi 
fnwM  «dy  ■•  M  !•  MwlBMi  ni.  to  mimA 
PmM*.  iwMM  Ifci  iMl  «r  Mi  *M  VMM,  li  ikk  ab- 
•M  «r      Mi.  ki  Mi  AwAiUi  rrw  M»PiM 

MWM  to  CM^  Ml       MtmllM  M9f«4a4  bjr  MiCfc  |fM« 

M  cMArad,  m4  to  M  cui  10  lypfhit  wch  ftwdi  frvai 
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ERIC 


mOOEmD  AMENDMENT  Oft  WMmTTTE  RATIONAL&EXnANATION  TTOE  VIH  OMNH 


IM.  mXaiaKE)  to  tmmhi  W  «ib«  *WIMSr  Md  NttoliM  (MM  lo  nM  wni^tmim  Ma  li  iki 


IM.  m4>X))  M  mMM      MfM  lOKVX^r  m'  Kmyw  AiM  ^  rte  wit^ia^H  ikUm  to  iki 


L  m^XI)  to 


I  «r  M  tMtiltoinM,'  mtAi  ^ 
•MffM««rtttMtory  tooMrMMtaitoMv 
«•  Mm  iii  M  M       M  to  «M  IH  flf  (hi 

mmtm*  ippiipitoiit  ftf  ^  m  Wito  <f  Wi  Mm.  IV  MfH  to  NKbXIM  K)(bX2)  (to 

mT  cMM^ivi  M*  MPfcrtti"  r«oiM  to  fdcM,  «Mi 

>BiM««M  pwiiaip  «rMi«  WiMii  Mi 


Sml  m AlO)  to  iiiiilil  toMM  Miiiirfy  tte 
'•kM««  «f  tMt  nMT  At  Ml  Ite  mMmUm  ¥ 
tki  fcoMwy  to  Ml»  toto  MMraofi  M*  lUi  mbM  hi 
M  M  |w  to  Ml  to  okM  m  ito  mmmmU 
tfpfiffklii  for  tta  yrwrWMM  ¥  lUt  iMbM.' 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McKenna.  I  am 
really  appreciative  of  your  testimony.  .       ,   u.  .  , 

Mr.  Blodgett.  The  next  person  on  the  hst  is  Dale  Hmtsala,  rep- 
resenting the  Minnesota  High  Tech  Council. 

STATEMENT  OF  DALE  HINTSALA,  CEO/PRESIDENT  OF  NARAMCO 
ENGINEERING  CORPORATION  IN  HIBBING,  AND  DIRECTOR, 
NORTHERN  CHAPTER  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  HiNTSALA.  Senator,  my  name  is  Dale  Hintsala,  and  I  am  the 
CEO/President  of  Naramco  Engineering  Corporation  m  Hibbing, 
and  I  am  here  today  representing  the  Northern  Chapter  of  the 
Minnesota  High  Technology  Council.  A  set  of  my  comments  have 
been  provided  to  your  staff.  .         tt  j 

The  Minnesota  High  Technology  Council  supports  the  United 
States  Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act.  The  Minnesota  High 
Technology  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  need  to  reverse  the 
recent  United  States  public  policy  trends  which  decrease  student 
grants  in  favor  of  increasing  student  loans.  This  current  policy  has 
served  to  substantially  reduce  United  States  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. The  U.S.  Congress  must  provide  greater  financial  assistance 
to  higher  education. 

Currently,  with  greater  emphasis  on  student  loans,  many  stu- 
dents cannot  afford  to  complete  their  postsecondary  or,  if  they  do, 
they  leave  sch  '  with  enormous  debt  liabilities.  The  average  Min- 
nesota college  ^.aduate  is  now  facing  9  years  of  full-time  employ- 
ment to  pay  off  student  loans.   

The  United  States  policy  forces  higher  education  institutions  to 
serve  as  bankers  and  to  determine  which  students  are  good  or  bad 
risks  for  loans.  Low-income  students  and  their  families  are  not  eco- 
nomically good  loan  risks.  This  has  created  a  situation  where  stu- 
dents who  have  the  greatest  financial  need  have  the  lowest  chance 
of  receiving  assistance.  ,.01  j 

Consequently,  more  grants  are  needed  for  students  of  color  and 
in  low-income  situations,  and  this  type  of  assistance  has  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  believe  these  facts,  or  a  number  of 
them,  were  stated  this  morning  by  your  various  panel  members. 

National  and  State  statistics  show  a  decline  in  the  number  ot 
women  and  students  of  color  enrolling  in  college;  this  disturbing 
trend  has  to  be  changed.  This  trend  is  compounded  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing costs  of  higher  education.  j  , 

The  Minnesota  High  Technology  Council  supports  increased  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  enable  students  to  attend  pos.tsecondary  educa- 
tion institutions.  jr.. 

The  Minnesota  High  Technology  Council  supports  increased  1<  ed- 
eral  assistance  for  student  grants.  it      j  * 

The  Minnesota  High  Technology  Council  urges  the  United  btates 
Congress  to  reverse  the  trend  of  increasing  student  loans  and  de- 
creasing student  grants.  . 

And  mostly  for  the  United  States  economic  future  and  our  posi- 
tion in  the  international  marketplace,  the  United  States  has  to 
have  a  well-trained  and  well-educated  work  force,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  science,  mathematics  and  high  technology. 
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If  we  prohibit  our  young  people  from  having  economically  viable 
educational  opportunities  or  continue  the  trend  where  only  the  eco- 
nomically well-off  can  attain  a  higher  education,  we  will  lose  a 
great  portion  of  our  future  work  force  and  future  technological  ca- 
pability. The  Federal  Government  must  address  this  issue  in  order 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  sound  economy  and  to  enable  technology 
companies  to  have  continued  access  to  the  best-educated  and  best- 
trained  people  possible. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Dale,  I  just  want  to  say  two  things.  First,  I 
redlly  appreciate  having  this  testimony  from  the  Minnesota  High 
Technology  Council  as  a  part  of  the  record.  Second,  I  really  appre- 
ciate your  emphasis  on  the  connection  between  education  and 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  or  will  not  be  a  leader  in 
technology  policy  in  the  world.  I  think  that  is  such  an  important 
connection  to  make.  And  third,  I  am  hoping  that  we  will  in  fact 
sometime  in  June  pull  together— I'm  very  interested  as  a  United 
States  Senator  in  working  with  people  around  a  conference  on 
technology  policy  bc-ause  it  is  a  strong  interest  that  I  have. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  The  next  person  on  the  list  is  Laura  Riley- 
Dykema, 

STATEMRNT  OF  LAURA  RILEY-DYKEMA,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY 

OF  MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 

Ms.  Riley-Dykema.  My  name  is  Laura  Riley-Dykema,  and  I  am  a 
nontraditional  student,  age  32. 
Senator  Wellstone.  Can  I  interrupt  you  for  a  second,  Laura? 
Ms.  Riley-Dykema.  Sure. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I'm  starting  to  think  that  the  students  who 
get  up  and  say  they  are  "nontraditional"  should  introduce  them- 
selves as  traditional  students,  because  I  think  they  are  in  the  vast 
majority.  Anyway,  go  ahead. 

Ms.  Riley-Dykema.  It  is  pretty  realistic  and  frightening  at  the 
same  time. 

Anyway,  to  continue,  I  am  a  student,  I  am  a  parent,  and  I  am 
employed.  I  also  find  little  time  to  get  involved  in  several  organiza- 
tions because  my  resources  come  from  social  service  agencies  which 
don't  permit  me  to  incorporate  savings,  interest  on  my  savings, 
things  of  that  sort. 

Before  I  go  any  further  with  myself,  there  is  another  student,  a 
male,  who  could  not  be  here,  so  I  d  just  like  to  read  quickly  what 
he  had  written  down.  He  is  also  nontraditional,  age  29,  father  of 
two. 

"As  a  single  father  of  two  young  boys  and  at  the  age  of  29,  I  am 
not  a  traditional  student.  I  rely  solely  on  AFDC  to  support  my 
family.  This  month  my  AFDC  was  canceled  because  I  did  not 
return  a  financial  aid  confirmation  form  v.  Inch  I  didn't  receive,  al- 
though they  claimed  to  have  sent  it.  Now  I  must  reapply  for  bene- 
fits, meaning  that  niy  family  will  go  at  least  a  month  without  any 
income  whatsoever.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  form  is  to  determine 
whether  I  received  enough  financial  aid  to  warrant  their  reducing 
my  food  stamps." 
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"I  am  not  out  for  a  free  ride.  I  appreciate  the  support  that  is 
available.  But  I  don't  believe  the  system  offers  any  incentive  to 
those  trying  to  succeed  in  improving  their  lives;  rather,  the  system 

punishes  them."  .  .  ^. 

I  guess  in  brief,  my  feeling  about  what  is  happening  with  the 
higher  education  financial  aid  cuts— and  then  again,  our  tuition  in- 
creases—is that  these  programs  in  my  perception  have  to  be  re- 
evaluated, the  ones  we  have  in  existence,  and  those  programs  have 
to  be  restructured  to  be  consistent  with  other  programs  that  fund 
us  off-campus.  Some  of  these  programs  that  fund  us,  the  nontradi- 
tional  students  dependent  upon  welfare  who  have  children,  are 
these— and  these  programs  are  the  social  programs  picking  up  the 
slack  for  the  already  existing  cuts  we  have  experienced  m  Pell  and 
so  forth.  For  example,  the  State  and  Federally  funded  work-study 
programs  were  titled  separately  to  establish  some  security  for  stu- 
dents who  are  receiving  support  from  the  department  of  social 
services.  This  support  includes  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  general  assistance,  medical  assistance,  food  stamps,  and 
the  Stride  program.  When  I  receive  my  financial  package  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year— and  I  have  been  here  three— those  financial 
packages  are  counted  as  unearned  income  which  directly  affects 
the  food  stamps  I  receive  to  feed  my  family. 

When  I  heard  earlier  that  property  taxes  were  increased  to  take 
care  of  some  of  our  own  Minnesota  budget  deficit,  or  that  higher 
education  is  going  to  fund  that— either  way,  it  is  going  to  be  tabled 
that  we  pay  a  price— I  am  a  homeowner,  existing  on  $500  per 
month.  So  I  have  not  only  paid  my  increased  property  tax,  but  now 
I  am  coming  to  school  to  pay  the  increase  in  tuition. 

The  other  programs  that  are  affected  are  programs  such  as  the 
Duluth  Jobs  Training  Program,  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Pro- 
gram formerly  known  as  Duluth  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  As  we 
experience  the  financial  cuts  here  within  higher  education,  these 
programs  are  also  experiencing  similar  financial  cuts,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  be  there  to  bail  me  out  or  similar  people  who  share  my 
situation.  ^  n 

So  to  end  this,  I'm  a  little  nervous  so  I'm  sure  I  m  not  totally 
clear  but  here  I  am,  finishing  my  third  year,  and  I  may  not  be  able 
to  come  back  to  school  next  year.  And  I  don't  particularly  care  to 
sit  on  welfare  another  year. 

One  more  thing.  I  have  two  kids.  The  oldest  will  be  eligible  for 
college  in  10  years.  I  don't  think  college  will  be  there  for  her,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  income  I  can  find. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much,  Laura. 
Mr.  Blodgett.  The  next  speaker  is  Hank  Passi. 

STATEMENT  OF  HANK  PASSI,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA,  DULUTH  [THROUGH  VOICE  INTERPRETER] 
Mr.  Passi.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Hank  Passi.  This  is 
Nancy  Deaner,  and  she  will  be  working  as  my  voice  interpreter.  I 
am  really  hoping  that  she'll  use  a  voice  that  sounds  like  Robert 
Redford,  so  you'll  be  really  impressed  by  my  talk  here.  [Laughter.] 
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OK.  I  am  a  senior  here  at  UMD,  and  I  will  be  graduating  this 
year.  I  also  work  full-time. 

Fin?t,  let  me  explain  that  in  Minnesota,  we  have  over  300,000 
people  who  are  hearing-impaired  and  who  have  some  kind  of  hear- 
ing loss.  Of  that  300,000,  45,000  are  considered  profoundly  deaf,  and 
those  are  people  who  depend  on  sign  language  and  other  visual 
communication  for  their  receipt  of  information. 

One  of  the  big  concerns  that  we  have  under  the  Federal  Higher 
Education  Act  is  also  sort  of  related  to  504;  that  504  has  maybe 
become  somewhat  weak  in  terms  of  accessibility.  And  maybe  we 
even  ought  to  be  talking  about  504,  that  it  makes  a  stronger  com- 
mitment to  the  issues  of  accessibility,  to  issues  of  interpreter  serv- 
ices and  staff  here  at  higher  education  colleges  and  campuses. 

For  higher  education  support  of  the  group  of  hearing-impaired 
people,  we  really  would  like  to  improve  the  quality  of  services  for 
deaf  students  at  higher  education  campuses.  I  think  we  need  to 
look  at  the  issues  of  interpreter  services  and  note-taker  services  to 
be  able  to  improve  access  to  education  for  deaf  people. 

I  would  also  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  encouraging  diversity  on 
campuses,  for  hearing  and  deaf  people  together  to  be  able  to  inter- 
act and  learn  from  each  other,  and  to  also  incorporate  American 
sign  language  in  curriculums.  I  believe  this  is  a  really  important 
function  of  higher  education.  Also,  this  will  help  us  to  create  more 
positive  role  models  for  deaf  children  so  they  can  understand  that 
their  opportunities  are  also  limitless.  If  deaf  children  can  see  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  them,  that  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

I  would  also  like  to  strongly  encourage  in  the  area  of  technical 
resources  in  education  to  encourage  closed-captioning  for  educa- 
tional materials  for  the  library  and  the  learning  resource  center. 
These  would  be  great  advantages  for  deaf  students.  Right  now,  that 
IS  really  a  barrier  for  us.  So  much  of  our  education  is  involved  in 
technical /video  materials.  I  would  really  like  to  see  that  improve 
in  the  future. 

The  majot  issue  today  for  deaf  people  is  that  we  have  been 
hidden  for  a  long  time;  for  many  years,  we  have  been  kept  out  of 
the  mainstream,  and  programs  once  in  a  while  would  come  up  that 
would  serve  our  needs.  But  often  deaf  people  have  just  struggled  to 
get  into  the  mainstream  and  to  obtain  positions  of  leadership.  And 
really,  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  deaf  people  can  do  anything 
that  hearing  people  can  do  except  hear;  we  just  need  the  opportuni- 
ty. 

Thank  you  for  listening,  Senator  Wellstone;  thank  you  very 
much.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  believe  the  testimony  that  we  just  heard 
was  living  proof  that  opportunities  for  deaf  people  are  indeed  limit- 
less. My  favorite  word  in  politics  is  "empowerment"  and  I  think 
that's  what  that  testimony  was  all  about  was  empowerment. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  The  next  speaker  is  Rick  Smith. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RICK  SMITH,  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
LEARNING  RESOURCE  CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA, 
DULUTH 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  taking  the  time  to  be  with  us 
today  and  hear  our  concerns. 

I  am  Rick  Smith,  and  I  am  director  of  the  American  Indian 
Learning  Resource  Center  here  on  campus.  I  am  also  a  parent,  and 
the  chair  of  the  Superintendent's  Desegregation/Integration  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  the  Duluth  Public  School  System. 

If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  read  the  letter  that  I  have  in  a  packet  here 

for  you.  ,  .  . 

"Dear  Senator,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  obvious  overt 
commitment  to  higher  education.  On  behalf  of  the  American 
Indian  students,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  few  of 
the  needs  that  the  American  Indian  people  have  recognized  as  high 
priorities  for  our  children."  .  ,  *  • 

"First  and  foremost,  we  find  a  need  for  increased  American 
Indian  scholarship  funds.  Limited  financial  resources  create  bar- 
riers for  our  students  attempting  to  enter  institutions  of  higher 

^"Second,  without  submitting  statistics  on  health-related  problems 
for  our  people,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  our  dire  need.  We  have 
a  tremendous  need  for  specialized  programs  which  pertain  to 
health  career  training.  It  is  imperative  to  have  adequate  stipends 
for  living  expenses,  along  with  funds  for  tuition,  fees  and  books. 
Along  with  that,  I  would  like  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  medicine  for  American  Indian  people." 

"In  addition,  we  would  like  you  to  author  an  "American  Indian 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Science  and  Math  Act  with 
programs  being  conducted  at  the  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  secondary  education  programs  and  univer- 
sities. Even  though  we  have  had  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  pursuing  science  and  math-related  subjects,  our  need  is 
not  even  close  to  being  met."  ,  ^     *      .       t  j- 

"Last,  we  would  like  to  express  our  need  for  American  Indian 
teachers.  More  importantly,  we  need  role  models  for  our  children 
that  are  culturally  sensitive  and  empathetic  to  their  needs  because 
they  have  lived  and  experienced  the  same  needs." 

In  summation,  again  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and 
your  consideration  of  our  needs,  and  I  hope  you  feel  that  the  time 
that  you  have  spent  here  is  important.  If  you  have  any  questions 
for  me,  I'd  be  glad  to  answer  them.  .        ,  u 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much.  Rick.  Ihe  time  has 
been  well  spent,  and  I  do  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you. 
This  is  not  the  end— it  is  the  beginning. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you.  Senator.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  on  the  list  is  Charlene  Childrey  from  Hib- 
bing. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHARLENE  CHILDREY.  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MINNESOTA.  DULUTH 

Ms.  Childrey.  My  name  is  Charlene  Childrey,  and  I  am  an  early 
childhood  special  education  msgor  at  UMD.  Today  I  was  asked  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  things  that  those  of  us  who  are  blind  deal 
with  tlnancially  besides  the  numerous  student  loans  and  grants 
that  we  have  to  fight  with. 

My  biggest  problem  is  that  the  textbooks  that  we  use  in  college. 
Many  of  us  are  told  that  they  are  in  Braille,  and  that  we  can  re- 
ceive them  just  by  sending  in  to  the  State.  Well,  it's  not  quite  that 
simple.  Last  spring,  I  was  on  a  committee  that  discussed  how  often 
they  Braille  these  books  and  how  they  are  on  time  for  college  stu- 
dents. Myself  and  a  good  friend  were  sitting  there,  and  of  course 
we  kind  of  ruined  the  whole  thing  when  we  said,  "Well,  ours 
always  come  at  the  end  of  the  quarter—that  is,  if  they  are  re- 
turned at  all."  And  of  course,  the  State  agency  will  tell  us,  "That's 
because  we  don't  get  enough  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Then,  I  guess  what  we  are  expected  to  do  is  to  receive  reader 
service,  which  at  times  we  do  receive  some  financial  help  from  the 
State  for,  but  of  course,  that  again  they  will  tell  us  is  limited  to 
what  their  budget  is  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  biggest  problem  is  that  they  will  come  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  These  next  2  weeks,  all  the  reading  and  all  forms  and 
projects  that  are  due  need  to  be  turned  in,  except  we  need  some- 
body who  can  read  those  things  to  us.  Well,  most  of  my  readers  are 
students  who  have  plenty  of  their  own  work  to  do.  So  the  frustrat- 
ing part  gets  to  be  at  that  time  when  we  want  to  get  those  projects 
in,  and  we  want  to  be  done  like  everyone  else,  and  the  next  thing 
you  know,  you've  got  to  wait  for  someone  else  to  show  up  to  read  it 
to  you;  you've  got  to  wait  for  someone  to  fill  in  the  form  to  turn  in. 
And  even  when  you  need  help  to  look  up  in  a  book  what  you  might 
need  to  know,  that  book  is  no  longer  here  because  it  is  off  some- 
where in  the  State,  waiting  to  be  Brailled,  and  it  probably  hasn't 
even  been  touched  yet. 

So  I  guess  my  basic  point  is  that  those  of  us  who  are  blind  are 
just  asking  for  some  extra  funding  so  that  we  can  get  our  books  in 
Braille,  because  right  now  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  counting  on  some- 
one else  to  read  to  us,  someone  else  to  help  us  finish  up  those 

ojects.  We  believe  in  being  independent,  and  we  just  want  the  se- 
curity, the  equality  and  the  opportunity  that  everyone  else  has. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  was  going  to  ask  Ms.  Childrey  one  ques- 
tion, if  I  could.  I  was  listening  to  you,  and  I  was  thinking  to  myself, 
given  the  frustration  and  the  bureaucracy,  what  keeps  you  going 
on? 

Ms.  Childrey.  Well,  you  know,  you  believe  in  the  opportunity, 
and  you're  just  going  to  appreciate  it  that  much  more  once  you  get 
there.  And  believe  me,  there  are  some  nights  when  you  just  want 
to  say  it's  easier  to  throw  it  all  in,  but  too  many  people  who  are 
blind  have  done  that  in  the  past,  and  as  a  result  the  blind  have 
had  a  lot  harder  struggle. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Somehow  I  have  a  feeling  you're  not  about 

to  throw  it  in.  .  x  .x  'r-A    i  i 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciate  it  [Applause  ] 
Mr.  Blodgett.  The  next  speaker  is  Kan  Johnson.,  from  Fiym- 

outh. 

STATEMENT  OF  KARI  JOHNSON.  STUDENT.  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA.  DULUTH 

Ms.  Johnson.  Hi.  It  is  nice  to  meet  you. 

Earlier,  of  the  panel  you  had  asked  why  there  is  no  money  for 

financial  aid;  is  that  correct?     ,  ^    .  u     t  f  «c,i,^  th^t 

Senator  Wellstone.  Go  on;  I  don't  remember  if  I  asked  that 

question,  Kari,  or  not.  ,       .  r, 

Ms.  Johnson.  Or  something  like  that,  where  is  the  money  for  fi- 
nancial aid,  where  does  the  money  go.  And  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  devote  1.7  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  to  education, 
25  percent  of  it  goes  to  defense,  and  then  some  of  it  goes  to  other 

Where  are  our  priorities?  Education  should  be  our  first  priorities. 
Students  are  the  future  for  tomorrow.  I  want  to  be  a  leader,  and  m 
order  for  me  to  be  a  leader  I  need  to  get  a  good  education.  In  my 
situation,  I  live  in  a  very  dysfunctional  familv,  and  I  have  to  get 
out  of  that  family.  And  moving  out  of  that  family,  I  dont  know 
where  I  am  going  to  get  my  financial  aid  from,  because  I  don  t  get 

SoT?ra  scary  thing  not  knowing  if  I'm  going  to  get  financial 
aid-knowing  that  I  have  to  work,  and  I  have  to  pay  bills.  That  is  a 
lot  of  responsibility,  and  I  would  need  a  lot  of  help.  That  is  where 

financial  aid  comes  in.  ,   .  ,     i-i  i.*- 

What  we  have  to  realize  is  that  the  choices  vre  make,  like  cutting 
financial  aid,  are  going  to  affect  us  later  on  down  the  road.  It  is 
just  going  to  snowball  so  greatly  that  we  are  going  to  get  m  over 

**"fm^hear  just  to  voice  my  concern  that  we  need  to  really  look  at 
what  we're  doing.  We  can't  just  make  a  decision.  We  have  to  look 
down  the  road  at  what  it  is  going  to  affect.  It  affects  me,  and  it 
affects  everyone  out  there,  and  it  affects  the  children  of  tomorrow 

Arne  Carlson  quoted  that  "Minnesotans  are  too  smart.  1  teel 
very  defensive  toward  that.  No  one  can  be  too  smart.  We  need  to 
realize  what  our  priorities  are,  and  education  is  a  g^at  priority 
We  can  only  be  leaders  if  we  are  educated.  Ycu  are  a  tather,  and 
you  were  a  teacher;  you  understand  these  things.  And  I  hope  that 
when  you  make  decisions  you  will  think  about  that. 

That's  all  I  have  to  say.  r.  . 

Senator  Wellstone.  That's  a  lot.  Thank  you  very  much  Kan. 
[Applause.]  Kari,  I  just  want  you  to  know  we  have  the  same  figures 
up  here  on  the  committee  chart. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  is  Jim  Milnes. 

STATEMENT  OF  JIM  MiLNES.  MINNESOTA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 
Mr  Milnes.  I  am  Jim  Mi'nes,  from  the  Minnesota  Community 
College  Student  Association.  We  represent  57,000  students,  and  Wf. 
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have  22  students  here  nov/  who  have  taken  off  from  work  and 
school  to  be  here  to  show  their  concern  for  education,  because 
we  re  at  the  bottom,  and  everything  comes  down  to  us  at  the  com- 
munity college  level.  The  22  poople  who  are  here  are  from  7  differ- 
ent campuses  throughout  the  State. 

Senator  Wellstone.  If  they  could  stand  up,  that  would  be  great. 

Mr.  MiLNES.  Yes.  They  are  all  around  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Yes.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  MiLNES.  As  I  said  to  you  on  Saturday,  we  would  like  to  see 
you  take  a  leadership  role  in  helping  education,  the  funding  and  so 
forth.  We  feel  that  society  and  the  government  and  business  stress 
education  and  technical  skills  and  so  forth,  and  yet  when  it  comes 
tim_e  to  pay  the  bill,  no  one  contributes.  I  think  it  is  going  to  have 
to  fall  on  the  government,  unfortunately. 

We  have  been  very  occupied  at  the  State  level  and  the  merger, 
with  the  State  universities  and  technical  and  community  colleges, 
whether  the  university  here  has  been  affected. 
But  I  d  just  like  to  say  that  we  are  very  concerned,  and  if  we  could 
somehow  through  your  staff  receive  what  you're  going  to  do  on  the 
Federal  level  and  whether,  as  my  colleague  mentioned  the  percent 
for  education,  that  could  be  raised. 

I'd  just  like  to  say  we  are  very  concerned,  and  the  community 
college  IS  a  very  strong  entity,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
grow  and  work  for  the  stability  of  the  future  of  education.  fAp- 
plause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Jim,  just  quickly,  we  did  have  a  sign-up 
sheet  for  people  who  have  come  in  today,  and  we  should  stay  in 
very  close  touch.  This  is  just  part  of  a  process.  The  writing  of  the 
legislation  will  go  on  this  summer.  There  will  be  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent initiatives  that  come  out  of  this.  Some  will  be  easier  to  pass, 
some  will  be  harder  to  pass.  I  certainly  want  to  send  that  back  to 
you.  I  want  what  I  do  in  Washington  to  be  rooted  in  advice  from 
you. 

So  yes,  we  will  stay  in  close  touch  with  you.  My  office  will  send 
information  out  to  people;  you  can  count  on  it. 
Mr.  MiLNES.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  on  the  list  is  Jennifer  Alstad. 

STATEMENT  OF  JENNIFER  ALSTAD,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  STUDENT  SENATE 

Ms.  Alstad.  Senator  Wellstone,  my  name  is  Jennifer  Alstad,  and 
I  am  the  legislative  director  for  the  University  of  Minnesota  Stu- 
dent Senate. 

My  work  with  the  State  legislature  over  the  course  of  this  past 
legislative  session  has  really  brought  home  the  importance  of  a 
strong  Federal  Hnancial  aid  program. 

In  Minnesota,  we  have  a  shared  responsibility  model  for  adminis- 
tering financial  aid.  That  means  that  in  a  financial  aid  package, 
whatever  dollars  the  Federal  Government  does  not  provide,  the 
State  will,  or  at  least  will  try  to  meet  up  to  the  shown  family  need. 
This  is  extremely  relevant  when  we  recognize  that  our  tuition 
offset  in  the  State  legislature  last  week  carne  at  the  expense  of 
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higher  fees  foi  nursing  homes.  When  I  look  at  that  State  pie  pic- 
ture and  how  the  Federal  Government  impacts  it,  I  really  begin  to 
recognize  that  the  pie  is  limited,  and  the  portion  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  in  fact  shrinking.  . 

Within  the  reauthorization,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  three  thmgs: 
the  grant-to-loan  ratio,  your  general  question  about  how  do  you  feel 
when  people  say  there  s  not  enough  money  for  higher  education, 
and  then  finally,  a  direct  student  loan  program. 

First  of  all,  with  the  grant-to-loan  ratio,  in  1980,  60  percent  of  all 
financial  aid  was  given  in  the  form  of  grants  and  the  remaining  40 
percent  given  in  the  form  of  loans.  Today,  that  ratio  is  exactly  op- 
posite. We  need  to  change  that  ratio  so  students  aren't  forced  into 
huge  debt  by  the  time  they  graduate  from  college. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  average  debt  load  is  $9,800 
at  the  beginning  of  a  student's  senior  year,  so  they  still  have  1  year 
to  go.  If  we  believe  that  higher  education  is  a  great  equalizer,  we 
need  to  recognize  that  extreme  debt  loads  erode  that  goal.  If  you 
compare  students  who  need  to  borrow  against  those  who  do  not, 
you  find  that  lower-income  students  who  borrow  around  $15,000  to 
complete  their  college  educations  take  12  years  to  pay  off  that  stu- 
dent loan.  The  relative  difference  in  net  financial  worth  when  they 
pay  that  loan  off  after  12  years  out  of  college  is  $30,000  when  you 
compare  them  with  the  student  who  was  able  to  just  pay  as  he/she 
went  and  didn't  incur  any  debt.  Four  years  later,  16  years  out  of 
college,  you  see  that  their  net  difference  in  worth  is  $44,000.  So  you 
are  talking  about  people  who  are  not  that  far  into  their  adult  lives, 
people  who  are  still  in  their  mid-30's,  and  you  can  see  what  hap- 
pens to  their  earning  power.  ,  ,^nn 

Within  the  Federal  financial  aid  program  smce  1980,  the  pro- 
gram has  fallen  $10  billion  short  for  students  if  you  use  the  ^^on- 
sumer  Price  Index,  and  that  gets  even  worse  if  you  use  a  student 
price  index.  The  program  then  has  fallen  short  by  about  $14  bil- 

This  is  really  important  for  students  in  Minnesota  because  we 
have  a  limited  sort  of  list  of  things  we  need  to  buy.  For  example, 
textbooks.  Last  year,  the  cost  of  textbooks  increased  by  36  percent, 
and  there  was  virtually  no  way  for  a  Consumer  Price  Index  to 
factor  that  in,  even  though  that  is  probably  anywhere  from  10-15 
percent  of  a  college  student's  budget. 

The  second  thing  I'd  like  to  talk  about  is  the  general  notion  that 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  invest  in  higher  education.  We  say 
we  have  a  will  to  make  a  strong  investment  in  America's  future 
through  investment  in  higher  education  and  that  what  we  lack  is 
the  dollars.  Yet,  throughout  the  course  of  the  Eighties,  national  de- 
fense spending  increased  by  156  percent;  Social  Security  payments 
by  100  percent,  and  because  that  is  an  entitlement  program,  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  with  that,  and  it  is  a  just  program.  But  inter- 
est payment  on  debt  that  the  United  States  has  incurred  increased 
by  100  percent. 

Education,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  by  only  .1  percent 
throughout  that  period.  This  '  :■! me  that  it  is  not  the  dollars  we 
lack;  what  we  lack  is  the  will  to  make  tough  choices  about  how  we 
are  going  to  set  priorities  in  this  country. 
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Another  thing  we  hear  on  the  State  level  is  that  students  really 
»ieedto  bite  the  bullet;  we  need  to  work  more;  we  need  to  turn  off 
the  TV  and  quit  watching  those  soap  operas.  Higher  education  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  debt  loads  that  students  are  willing  to  assume 
really  show  that  people  understand  that.  If  you  look  at  self-help  in- 
dicators like  work  loads,  using  minimum  wage  as  a  baseline,  in 
1964  and  1965  when  the  first  reauthorization  took  place,  it  took  100 
Vnilf®  ^  ^  y®®"      instruction  at  a  public  institution.  In 

1989,  it  took  240  hours  to  pay  for  that  same  2  years. 

This  all  tells  me  that  we  need  a  reprioritization  of  dollars  spent 
at  the  national  level  so  higher  education  is  in  fact  affordable  for 
people. 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  a  direct 
student  loan  program.  I  believe  that  this  program  could  free  up 
$400  million  additional  dollars  for  financial  aid,  which  could  go 
into  grants  instead  of  loans.  Right  now,  banks  make  a  huge  profit 
off  student  loans,  charging  from  3  to  12  percent  annual  interest, 
but  they  don  t  incur  any  risk,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  business  com- 
munity. If  a  student  defaults,  the  Federal  Government  just  picks 
up  the  tab. 

So  in  conclusion,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  concur  with  you 
on  the  idea  that  we  need  a  new  set  of  national  priorities.  I  think 
we  do  need  to  see  higher  education  as  a  fundamental  part  of  a  new 
national  defense.  Higher  education  is  no  longer  a  privilege, 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause  ] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  on  the  list  is  Darby  Lang. 

STATEMENT  OF  DARBY  LANG,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 
Ms.  Lang.  Welcome  to  UMD,  Senator. 

My  name  is  Darby  Lang,  and  I  attend  UMD;  I  am  from  Burns- 
ville.  I  am  a  third-year  student,  and  I'm  21  years  old,  and  I  am  a 
graphic  design  mtg'or. 

I  would  like  to  also  address  the  grant-to-loan  ratio.  Regarding  in- 
formation I  received  from  the  Higher  Education  Association  recom- 
mendations for  the  reauthorization  act,  currently.  Pell  Grants  are 
based  on  the  total  cost  of  tuition,  and  you  can  receive  up  to  $2,300 
if  I  am  correct  on  that,  in  the  recommendations  under  Title  VI  for 
Pell  Grants,  it  states  that  they  were  thinking  of  increasing  that 
amount  up  to  $4,000,  and  after  that  it  would  be  based  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  that  it  would  stay  up  with  the  cost  of  living 

My  question  is  if  you  are  going  to  raise  the  Pell  Grant  to  $4,000, 
and  if  that  is  going  to  be  based  on  need,  need-based  Pell  Grants, 
and  if  this  is  going  to  be  based  on  the  total  cost,  where  is  this 
money  going  to  go?  Which  students  need  the  money  more?  Stu- 
dents from  private  institutions  need  the  money  more  because  pri- 
vate institutions  are  generally  more  expensive  than  public.  So  I  see 
more  Pell  Grants  going  toward  the  private  institutions  versus  the 
public  institutions,  and  I  guess  my  question  is  are  the  public  insti- 
tutions even  going  to  see  any  kind  of  change  within  the  Pell  Grant 
system  if  the  amount  is  raised,  but  the  percentages  are  going 
toward  private  institutions.  Is  my  question  clear? 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Yes,  the  question  is  clear.  Actually,  on  the 
Pell  Grant,  I  think— to  go  back  to  what  we  talked  about  earlier- 
there  are  two  issues.  There  is  the  issue  you  raise  as  to  what  per- 
cent of  that  money  would  be  allocated  to  students  attending  pri- 
vate institutions  as  opposed  to  public.  I  have  not  seen  that  costed 
out  in  terms  of  the  projection.  I  think  it  is  a  valid  question  and  an 
important  one.  .      t  j      ^  * 

I  think  an  even  more  fundamental  question,  since  I  do  not  want 
to  see  sti- dents  at  private  schools  pitted  against  students  at  public 
schools,  >  as  to  do  with  the  proposal  right  now  from  the  administra- 
tion is  to  go  up,  I  thought,  to  about  $3,700— maybe  it  is  $4,000— on 
the  Pell  for  the  lowest  income— and  again,  I  can't  emphasize  this 
enough— but  to  them  reduce  eligibility  to  the  point  where  almost 
all  of  it  becomes  targeted  to  students  who  come  from  very  low- 
income  families,  $10,000  and  under  or  thereabouts,  in  which  case 
another  •  -  ?,000-plus  students  are  probably  going  to  become  ineligi- 
ble. So  1  think  the  bigger  issue  is  to  think  about  a  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram that  reaches  well  into  moderate  and  middle-income  so  that 
you  don't  play  off  low  versus  middle  or  private  versus  public.  I 
think  that  is  a  central  point. 
Ms.  Lang.  OK.  I  just  wanted  to  stress  that  point. 
Senator  Wellstone.  You  want  to  register  that  as  a  point  that 
you  want  me  to  look  into  and  be  very  aware  of;  absolutely. 
Ms.  Lang.  Yes.  I  want  that  to  be  considered  as  well. 
Senator  Wellstone.  Sure,  sure,  absolutely. 
Ms.  Lang.  All  right.  Thank  you.  .  .       r  a 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  on  the  list  is  Milan  Kovacovic. 

STATEMENT  OF  MILAN  KOVACOVIC,  FACULTY  MEMBER, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 

Mr.  Kovacovic.  Good  morning.  Senator  Wellstone. 
I  am  a  faculty  member  at  UMD,  and  I'll  just  speak  for  myself;  I 
don't  represent  any  group. 

As  a  faculty  member,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  escalating 
student  loan  crisis.  College  graduation  used  to  be  a  happy  time. 
Now  it  is  a  time  of  anxiety  for  most  students.  It  is  when  they  have 
to  face  repayment  of  those  loans.  I  might  be  a  little  paternalistic  in 
saying  this,  but  I  am  beginning  to  view  the  loan  situation  as  almost 
like  the  drug  situation.  I  feel  it  incumbent  to  warn  students  about 
that.  Even  when  the  loans  au  available,  they  have  recourse  to 
them,  that  is  right  now  kind  of  a  desperate  situation,  and  they  do 
it— but  there  will  be  a  point  when  they  will  have  to  repay  them. 
And  this  is  the  only  kind  of  loan  for  which  you  cannot  file  bank- 
ruptcy, by  the  way.  In  the  19th  century,  there  were  debtors  jails; 
bankruptcy  laws  were  established  to  avoid  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. This  does  not  apply  to  student  loans,  however. 

So  I  think  this  has  been  said  throughout  the  morning,  but  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  has  reached  really  crisis  proportions. 

One  of  the  speakers  mentioned  earlier  that  the  banks  incur  no 
risk;  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  be  a  student,  and  you  will  get  money. 
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But  it  creates  a  situation—I  don't  want  to  call  it  irresponsibility, 
but  I  would  call  it  desperation. 

There  are  some  suggestions  I'd  like  to  make  to  address  this  issue. 
One  IS  perhaps  thinking  again  about  a  national  service  program,  a 
nonmilitary  national  service  program  for  18  year-olds.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  beneficial  thing  for  a  lot  of  young  people  to  be  es- 
sentially free  from  responsibility  for  a  year  to  do  some  work  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  to  have  a  collective  experience  often  for 
the  first  time.  It  would  be  an  educational  experience  in  itself  and 
would  help  a  lot  of  18  year-olds  clarify  their  goals. 

As  a  follow-up  to  that,  I  would  also  like  to  see  a  study  of  a  3-year 
B. A.  rather  than  a  4-year  B.A.  as  exists  now.  Most  countries  in  the 
world  have  a  3-year  undergraduate  period.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
reason  we  have  4  years  in  the  United  States  is  because  in  high 
school  there  are  a  lot  of  other  activities  besides  academics,  which 
are  good  activities  and  which  I  support  as  well,  but  I  think  with  a 
combination  of  a  national  service  program,  more  maturity  of  enter- 
ing students,  and  so  on,  a  3-year  B.A.  might  be  a  conceivable 
option. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you.  It  is  pretty  interesting— and  I'm 
sure  a  number  of  you  will  have  this  experience— it  is  pretty  inter- 
esting when  you  are  holding  a  hearing— and  I  know  some  of  you 
Will  be  doing  that,  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  public  serv- 
ice—and one  of  the  best  friends  in  your  life  comes  up  to  testify 
And  Milan  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  world.  Thanks, 
Milan.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  is  Mike  Lofstrom,  Lakewood  Community 
College. 

STATEMENT  OF  MIKE  U>-  STROM,  STUDENT,  LAKEWOOD 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Lofstrom.  Hi.  I'm  Mike  Lofstrom  from  Lakewood  Communi- 
ty College,  and  I'm  pretty  ner\c  is  right  now. 

I  don't  know  all  the  facts  around  this  education  committee,  but 
what  I  see  is  a  gap  that  is  widening  in  education— and  I  hope  this 
theory  isn  t  too  far-fetched,  but  I  kind  of  relate  it  b;  ck  to  Hitler, 
back  in  the  Nazi  prison  camps,  and  how  he  was  searching  for  his 
perfect  race.  I  think  we  are  searching  for  the  perfect  educational 
race,  when  what  we  are  really  doing  is  committing  genocide.  We 
are  killing  off  those  students  who  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to 
achieve  an  education. 

I  guess  I  also  see  down  the  line  somewhere  that  this  society  will 
be  the  same  as  it  was  back  in  the  1600's,  where  only  the  rich  could 
afford  to  be  educated,  and  the  poor  were  easily  controlled  because 
those  who  are  not  educated  in  the  ways  of  society  are  less  likely  to 
question. 

I've  got  to  tell  you,  Paul,  I  am  questioning,  and  it  seems  to  me  all 
these  people  who  are  here  today  are  questioriing. 
That's  pretty  much  it. 

Senator  Welijstone.  Your  statement  is  brief,  but  if  I  could  add  to 
It,  because  I  really  think  it  goes  in  an  important  direction,  the  idea 
that  if  we  are  serious  about  self-governance— and  if  I  could  just  add 
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to  what  you  said,  Mike— we  have  talked  a  lot  today  about  the  con- 
nection between  education  and  the  economy.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  discussion  about  that.  But  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that 
Mike  is  talking  about  is  the  connection  between  education  and  de- 
mocracy. You  have  to  have  citizens  who  can  think  on  their  own 
two  feet  and  ask  questions.  We  really  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able 
to  have  the  capacity  for  self-governance,  which  is  critical  to  a  de- 
mocracy, unless  we  invest  in  education  and  have  women  and  men 
who  can  think  on  their  own  two  feet  and  ask  the  question.  I  think 
it  is  a  very,  very  important  point  you  make,  and  thank  you  very 

"^Mr.  LoFSTROM.  Thank  you  for  putting  it  so  fluently.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  on  the  list  is  Don  Barnes. 

STATEMENT  OF  DON  BARNES,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OP 
MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 

Mr.  Barnes.  Senator,  thank  you  for  coming  today. 
My  name  is  Don  Barnes.  I  am  a  member  of  the  UMD  communi- 
ty. I  have  a  completed  major  and  am  working  on  a  second  one  right 

now.  /.     XT    •       J  i.' 

As  the  road  determines  the  development  of  a  Nation,  education 
and  educated  peoples  determine  the  greatness  of  a  Nation.  Using 
those  two  factors,  the  educational  road  is  in  bad  need  of  repair  be- 
cause of  perceived  lack  of  concern  from  Washington.  There  are 
fewer  and  fewer  stopping  points  along  that  road— the  educators— to 
direct  the  travelers— the  students— around  the  hazards  that  can 
create  problems  within  the  educational  system. 

The  United  States  seems  to  be  ignoring  this  problem.  The  educa- 
tional road  is  becoming  increasingly  narrow,  with  less  access  for  all 
types  of  people.  We  see  tremendous  problems  in  K  through  12,  not 
to  mention  postsecondary  education,  and  I  guess  I  can  relate  this  to 
a  story  I  saw  a  couple  weeks  ago  on  Channel  8  of  a  businessman 
who  had  an  opening  for  jobs  in  his  plant;  over  1,000  applicants  ap- 
plied for  the  position.  During  that  time,  they  decided  to  give  a 
standard  education  test.  Eighty  percent  of  the  applicants  failed. 

I  have  seen  small  increases  over  the  years  that  I  have  attended 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth,  but  those  increases  have  been 
adding  up  to  great  amounts  of  money.  We  are  constantly  seeing  lip- 
service  from  Washington,  JC  about  the  commitment  to  education, 
but  that  too  is  mostly  a  hum  from  Washington  until  the  election 
year,  when  Senators  and  Representatives  and  the  President  put 
themselves  into  chorus  lines,  and  it  sounds  great,  but  again  we  see 

no  action.  .       r  c  j 

I  know  we  are  in  a  period  of  fiscal  conservatism— for  some  b  eder- 
al  programs,  anyway— but  we  need  to  repair  our  educational  road, 
and  I  have  one  way  in  which  we  can  do  that.  It  is  a  small  start.  For 
a  student  who  is  full-time,  three  quarters,  I  think  that  student  who 
is  working  and  trying  to  earn  money  for  education  should  be  al- 
lowed to  work  tax-free  without  paying  Federal  taxes.  In  Minnesota 
we  see  that  for  every  one  dollar  invested  in  student  education,  you 
get  three  dollars  back.  So  maybe  if  we  could  apply  that  correctly,  if 
you  are  saving  $200  in  taxes  now,  maybe  the  Federal  Government 
at  some  point  in  time  will  get  $600  from  you. 
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We  need  to  find  new  ideas  to  help  repair  the  roads  because  roads 
should  be  paths  for  all  people  of  all  backgrounds,  and  that  road 
should  lead  to  bright  horizons  for  future  productive,  educated  citi- 
zens. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Don,  very  much. 
Mr.  Blodoett.  Next  on  the  list  is  Paula  Rossi. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Roberta  Juarez. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Blodgett.  Paul  Ojanen. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  David  Morgan. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  MORGAN,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 

Mr.  Morgan.  Hi,  Senator.  I  am  David  Morgan.  I  am  from  Minne- 
apolis, and  I  live  here  on  campus.  I  am  a  member  of  Alpha  Phi 
Omega,  a  national  service  fraternity  here  on  campus. 

I  am  here  to  talk  about  a  more  specific  issue,  not  quite  as  broad 
as  a  lot  of  these  have  been.  I  am  here  to  talk  about  the  independ- 
ence issue  as  far  as  the  family  financial  information  packets  go. 

I'll  start  ofi"  by  saying  that  before  you  are  considered  independ- 
ent, according  to  this  pamphlet,  you  must  first  meet  certain  specifi- 
cations. The  first  one  is  that  your  parents  must  not  have  claimed 
you  for  the  last  2  years.  If  you  do  not  meet  this  specification,  you 
are  not  considered  independent. 

My  first  question  would  be  what  makes  a  person  who  has 
claimed  himself  on  taxes  for  2  years  any  more  independent  than  a 
person  who  has  claimed  himself  for  1  year.  To  me,  both  of  these 
persons  should  be  considered  independent. 

Next,  those  people  who  have  met  that  first  specification  must  go 
on  to  another  set  of  specifications  which  require  you  to  prove  that 
you  have  had  financial  resources  of  $4,000  or  more  for  each  of  the  2 
years  prior  to  the  first  year  you  receive  financial  aid.  For  a  lot  of 
people,  I  think  this  information  is  not  relevant  to  proving  their  in- 
dependent status. 

I  will  use  myself  as  an  example  just  to  illustrate  this  point.  For 
me  to  qualify  for  independent  status  for  the  1990-1991  school  year, 
I  have  to  prove  that  I  had  resources  of  $4,000  or  more  for  1986  and 
1987,  which  brings  me  to  my  second  and  final  question  and/or  com- 
plaint. What  relevance  does  my  income  from  when  I  was  16  and  17 
years  old  have  on  the  1991-1992  school  year,  at  which  time  I  will 
be  21  years  old,  and  what  relevance  does  that  have  to  my  independ- 
ent status?  I  don't  see  any  relevance  between  these  two.  We're 
talking  about  a  time  period  four  and  5  years  before  this  school 
year. 

I  feel  that  both  sets  of  specifications  that  I  have  spoken  on  here 
today  need  some  improvement  or  at  least  some  revision  in  the 
pamphlet.  I  have  spoken  with  a  number  of  people,  and  they  have 
the  same  complaint,  that  this  independence  thing  is  stopping  a  lot 
of  people  from  getting  the  financial  aid  that  they  deserve,  and  be- 
cause of  these  specifications,  there  will  be  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
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dents  in  debt  when  they  do  graduate.  So  I'd  Hke  to  see  some 
changes  made  in  this  area. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  and  before  you  get  up,  David,  1 
also  wanted  to  point  out  to  you,  along  the  lines  of  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  you  have,  that  I  think  the  current  proposal  now  from 
the  Bush  Administration  is  that  we  go  from  24  to  26  for  establish- 
ing independence,  that  in  order  to  be  viewed  as  independent,  you 
need  to  be  26  years  of  age  or  older.  You  should  know  that. 

Mr.  Morgan.  So  let  me  get  this  straight.  You  would  have  to  be 
26  years  of  age  or  older  to  qualify  as  independent.  Even  though 

this  is  my  third  year  of  school  

Senator  Wellstone.  It  is  a  proposal;  it  is  net  the  law.  But  the 
reason  I  mention  this  to  everyone  is— and  believe  me,  I  have  been 
very  restrained  about  the  administration,  and  I  havb  tried  to  say 
very  few  words,  really— but  I  want  people  to  have  this  information 
because  I  think  it  invites  input.  That  is  the  proposal,  which  doesn^t 
mean  it  becomes  the  iaw.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  shouldn  t 
become  the  law,  I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that  that  is  an  even 
more  restrictive  definition- 
Mr.  Morgan.  To  my  knowledge,  to  get  around  these  specifica- 
tions, if  you  are  24  years  of  age  as  of  now,  you  are  considered  inde- 
pendent. My  consideration  is  for  those  students  whose  parents 
cannot  help  them,  their  parents  cannot  contribute  their  supposed 
share  of  support  that  the  Federal  Government  thinks  they  should 
be  contributing,  and  now  these  students  are  covering  the  costs 

^ll6ITlS6l  V6S  • 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  know.  I  hear  you,  and  I  thank  you  for 
bringing  it  up.  It  has  not  reallv  been  focused  on  today,  and  it  is  a 
really  important  part  of  this.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  on  the  list  is  Keith  Wyche. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEITH  WYCHE,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 
Mr.  Wyche.  Hi.  I  just  walked  in,  so  you'll  have  to  excuse  my  un- 
preparedness. 

I  am  a  first  year  medical  student  here  at  UMD,  and  I  can  tell 
you  when  I  graduate,  my  debt  will  probably  be  well  over  $60,000  or 
$70,000,  including  my  undergraduate  loans  and  so  on. 

That  has  a  lot  of  problems  associated  with  it.  One  that  we  all 
need  to  be  concerned  about  is  that  as  tuition  is  increasing  and  Fed- 
eral money  is  decreasing,  the  purpose  of  the  school  here  at  UMD  is 
to  graduate  rural  docs,  who  are  desperately  needed,  and  as  this 
money  that  we  have  is  decreasing  and  our  debts  are  increasing,  it 
is  forcing  students  to  look  at  subspecialty  areas  in  medicine  that 
pay  high— which  makes  sense,  because  why  should  we  have  all  this 
debt?  But  this  could  really  hurt  Minnesota,  and  I  just  bring  that  up 
because  I  hooe  that  when  decisions  are  being  made  in  Washington 
or  wherever  that  you'll  look  way  into  the  future  and  see  how  this 
could  affect  a  lot  of  different  things. 

That  is  a  specific  example,  but  the  main  problem  is  basic  to  ev- 
erybody, whether  you  are  an  undergrad  or  a  graduate  student— we 
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need  more  Federal  money,  we  need  low-interest  loans.  For  me  next 
year,  tuition,  room  and  board,  books,  everything,  is  $20,000. 

Pell  Grant  is  a  joke  every  time  I  check  is  off  on  my  application 
because  I  am  a  middle-class  American,  and  you  have  heai^  that  ar- 
gument many  times. 

Senator  Wellstone,  Right, 

Mr,  Wyche,  The  Stafford  Loan,  the  most  I  could  get  is  $7,500  a 
year;  that  doesn't  even  come  close  to  what  I  need.  So  I  am  forced  to 
take  out  these  loans  that— I  have  a  name  for  them,  but  I'll  tell  you 
that  they  are  just  bad  loans— the  SLS,  the  SELF  loans.  They  have 
tremendous  interest  rates,  12  percent.  We're  getting  close  to 
Master  Card  and  VISA  here,  I  could  almost  do  better, 

Senator  Wellstone,  Yes,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Wyche,  One  of  the  loans,  I'm  having  to  pay  back  my  interest 
now,  while  I  am  in  school.  I  am  paying  $120  per  term  for  one  of 
these  loans,  as  I  am  in  school.  That  increases  each  time  I  have  to 
take  out  one  of  these  loans,  so  next  year  when  I  have  to  take  out 
another  one  of  these  loans,  by  the  end  of  next  year  I  will  be  paying 
$250  a  term;  by  my  third  and  fourth  years,  I  will  be  paying  well 
over  $500  a  term  just  on  interest  alone  while  I  am  in  school. 

Senator  Wellstone,  Let  me  ask  you  a  quick  question.  Are  you 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Wyche.  I  am  a  Minnesota  resident. 

Senator  Wellstone.  From  where? 

Mr.  Wyche.  From  Minneapolis, 

Senator  Wellstone,  And  was  your  decision  to  attend  UMD  medi- 
cal school  in  part  based  on  your  interest  in  practicing  medicine  in 
a  rural  area? 

Mr.  Wyche.  Yes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  So— and  I  started  out  with  this  question  ear- 
lier with  the  chancellor— given  this  incredible  debt  on  present 
course,  if  we  don't  make  changes — and  I  agree  with  you,  believe 
nrie,  we  should— you  won't  make,  as  they  say,  the  "big  bucks"  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  a  rural  community;  how  could  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Wyche.  Well,  how  we  do  it  is  a  really  good  screening  process 
in  the  admissions  office.  You  have  a  lot  of  people  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  Minnesota  and  rural  medicine  here.  But  what  I'm  saying 
is  that  if  these  debts  go  much  incredibly  higher,  then  people  will 
start  saying,  "God,  I  could  go  into  ophthalmology  and  make 
$200,000  a  year.  Why  shouldn't  I  do  that  when  Tve  got  debts?''  And 
it  is  just  going  to  hurt  Minnesota,  and  that  is  our  State,  that  is 
your  State  and  my  State.  We  need  to  look  at  that. 

Senator  Weli^tone.  One  thing  I  can  tell  you  real  quickly  is  that 
first  of  all,  by  virtue  of  being  on  this  education  subcommittee, 
second  of  all,  by  virtue  of  working  on  health  care  policy  which  is  a 
real  strong  interest  of  mine,  and  third  of  all,  by  really  caring 
fiercely  about  rural  communities  and  always  trying  to  emphasize 
what  we  need  to  do  there,  I  appreciate  your  testimony,  and  I  can't 
over-promise,  but  I  sure  can  promise  to  fight  very  hard  for  these 
changes  because  you  are  right  on  the  mark,  right  on  the  mark. 

Thanks  a  lot, 

Mr,  Wyche,  Could  I  say  just  one  other  thing? 
Senator  Wellstone.  Sure. 
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Mr.  Wyche.  And  these  are  real  piddly  things,  probably  stuff  that 
you  guys  don't  think  about,  but  they  cause  me  a  lot  of  stress.  On 
this  application,  the  FFS  thing,  they  require  us  to  provide  our 
income,  but  they  make  us  provide  our  previous  year's  income,  I  am 
26  years  old  even  though  I  look  like  I'm  still  in  high  school,  I 
worked  in  the  real  world  for  4  years  and  had  to  put  my  last  year's 
income.  That  is  what  they  based— and  I'm  told  this  is  what  they 
government  says,  that  they  have  to  do  it— okay.  So  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  if  I  make  $20,000,  I  don't  have  $20,000  to  pay  tuition, 
because  that's  just  not  the  way  it  works. 

Another  little  piddly  thing  is  that  I'm  being  told  that  starting 
next  year,  there  is  going  to  be  a  30-day  wait  for  students  to  get 
their  Federal  money  from  the  time  their  terms  start.  This  is  a  real 
concern,  because  when  does  the  registrar's  office  ask  for  money— 
when  the  term  starts.  When  does  my  landlord  ask  for  money- 
right  from  the  very  beginning.  So  this  is  something  that  we  are 
told  is  going  to  start  happening. 

Senator  Wellstone,  Yes,  Roberta  mentions  to  me  that  that  is 
just  for  first-time  borrowers.  And  that  might  make  you  feel  better, 
but  it  wouldn't  make  first-time  borrowers  feel  better, 

Mr,  Wyche,  Yes,  right.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  first-time  borrow- 
ers who  should  know  that,  • 

Senator  Wellstone,  Absolutely, 

Mr,  Wyche,  That's  all  I  have.  Senator,  Thank  you. 

Senator  Wellstone,  Thanks,  I  appreciate  it,  [Applause,] 

Mr,  Blodgett.  We  have  five  more  people  on  the  list. 

Senator  Wellstone,  There  are  five  more,  and  we're  going  to  try 
and  give  everybody  a  chance  to  speak.  Everybody  is  doing  a  good 
job  of  staying  within  the  limit.  So  let's  continue, 

Mr,  Blodgett,  Next  on  the  list  is  Sandy  Peterson  from  Cloquet. 

STATEMENT  OF  SANDY  PETERSON,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 

Ms,  Peterson,  i  am  Sandy  Peterson,  and  I  am  one  of  the  many 
nontraditional  students  back  at  UMD  again;  we  seem  to  outnumber 
the  world  here  today.  And  I  am  an  art  student  to  boot,  so  my  major 
expense  beyond  tuition— which  I  understand  is  going  through  the 
roof  next  year — is  child  care  because  I  have  little  kids,  and  then  an 
art  major  is  a  real  expensive  major.  What  scares  me  is  that  as  Fed- 
eral funds  drop  and  drop  to  the  institution,  right  now  the  art  de- 
partment is  a  wreck.  The  equipment  is  breaking,  and  because  of 
the  cuts  already,  they  can't  even  fix  the  equipment  that  is  down  in 
the  art  department— and  how  they're  going  to  run  it  next  year,  I 
really  don't  know.  So  what  bugs  me  is  they  are  going  to  increase 
the  tuition  by  25  percent  over  2  years,  but  the  services  the  college 
offers  are  less.  I  personally  have  gone  into  debt,  plus  being  funded 
by  all  the  grants  I  can  get  because  Tm  part  of  the  working  poor,  as 
they  say,  but  if  I  can't  finish  my  degree  I  will  still  be  underem- 
ployed, with  part  of  a  degree,  which  is  how  I  have  been  now  since 
1965,  and  now  in  debt  for  the  student  loans  that  Tve  had  to  get  in 
order  to  try  and  finally  get  a  college  education.  So  that  scares  me 
to  suddenly  be  even  older  and  still  have  part  of  a  degree,  which  is 
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worthless,  I  know,  because  I  have  done  that  for  a  lot  of  years  now; 
and  then  to  have  maybe  $10,000  to  $12,000  in  student  loans  to  boot. 

I  understand  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  trying  to  put  a  law 
through  to  make  full-time  student  level  in  order  to  get  State  aid  15 
credits  a  quarter  starting  next  fall,  and  putting  a  cap  on  at  180 
credits,  in  which  case  I  might  not  even  be  able  to  fxnilh  up  next 
year  because  of  putting  that  cap  on  credits,  which  1  am  told  in- 
cludes old  credits. 

So  it  is  real  spooky,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  educated  soci- 
ety, and  everybody  is  going  to  participate  and  be  erapowered,  you 
have  to  be  able  to  have  a  chance  to  go  to  school  and  increase  your 
education  and  change  your  mind— if  you  change  your  major  now, 
you  are  really  in  trouble  because  there  isn't  the  funding  to  go  that 
extra  time  period. 

So  I  hope— and  I  know  you'll  work  hard  for  us,  because  you  do- 
but  to  try  to  get  more  funds  into  education.  If  they  don't  mind  tri- 
pling the  national  debt  in  order  to  jack  up  the  military,  they  can 
sure  do  some  things  to  help  students  get  through  college. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thanks,  Sandy.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  is  Brian  Gaus. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIAN  GAUS,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 

Mr.  Gaus.  Hello,  Senator.  Thanks  for  coming  up  to  join  us  on 
this  December/May  afternoon. 

My  name  is  Brian  Gaus.  I  am  a  teaching  social  studies  major 
with  political  science  concentration  and  a  psychology  minor  here  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  brief  statement,  touching  on  a  little  bit  of 
ideology  versus  practicality  as  far  as  going  to  school  today.  This  is 
kind  of  off-the-cuff,  and  I  didn't  plan  this  until  I  came  in  here,  and 
I  scribbled  it  on  the  seat,  so  it's  not  going  to  be  as  organized  as 
some  of  them  but  I  hope  you  can  catch  the  message. 

First  of  all,  I  have  heard  considerable  rhetoric  on  the  ''family 
unit''  in  American  society  today  from  one  of  our  major  political 
parties  in  the  country.  This  same  party  has  in  the  last  10  years 
changed  the  emphasis  from  grants  to  pay-back  loans,  which  in  my 
opinion  benefit  only  the  banks;  and  some  of  the  people  here  have 
talked  about  that  already. 

Today  our  society  and  the  country  is  patriarchal,  and  that  is 
partly  encouraged,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  same  party  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  is  in  power  today.  Under  this  set-up,  women  con- 
tinue to  earn  I  think  the  figure  is  only  60  cents  per  ever  one  dollar 
that  a  man  earns. 

Now,  keeping  these  things  in  mind,  I  find  that  this  loans  instead 
of  grants  emphasis  for  financial  aid  is  detrimental  in  two  major 
ways.  First  of  all,  from  a  purely  practical  standpoint,  no  feelings 
involved,  I  question  what  is  the  motivation  for  single  men  to  get 
married  if  they  have  to  assume  a  substantially  unbalanced  share  of 
a  family  financial  repayment  because  the  woman,  although  she  is 
taking  100  percent  of  her  income  to  pay  back  her  own  loan,  only 
earns  60  cents  of  a  dollar;  this  is  an  unbalanced  thing  that  has  to 
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be  borne  by  the  man,  or  borne  by  the  whole  family  overall  I  see 
that  as  being  detrimental  to  a  lot  of  people  who  will  say,  just 
can't  afford     get  married  right  now/' 

No,  2,  with  both  members  of  the  couple  beginning  the  marriage 
in  debt,  there  is  an  incredible  amount  of  stress  resulting  from 
things  like  financial  aid/loan  repayments  along  with  all  the  other 
cost  of  living  expenses.  This  is  probably  going  to  come  to  a  head  in 
the  critical  first  5  years  of  the  marriage,  and  these  pressures  have 
a  way  of  adding  up  and  could  actuallv  result  in  the  termination  of 
the  marriage— in  other  words,  the      '  word. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Did  you  say  the  **D"  word? 

Mr,  Gaus.  Divorce. 

I  believe  the  current  trend  of  the  Federal  Government  to  encour- 
age the  awarding  of  loans  rather  than  grcgits  and  financial  aid 
packages  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  needs  of  the  family  in  today's 
society.  Such  a  debt-creating  set-up  increases  the  domestic  pres- 
sures facing  a  young  couple,  adds  to  the  potential  of  antisocial  be- 
havior, including  neglect,  abuse,  and  perhaps  eventually  divorce  re- 
sulting from  these  pressures.  All  in  all,  I  find  this  to  be  quite  con- 
tradictory to  the  national  rhetoric  emphasizing  the  family  as  a 
unit. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Wellstone,  Thank  you,  Brian.  [Applause.] 
Mr,  Blodgett,  Next  is  Jim  McCarthy, 

STATEMENT  OF  JIM  MCCARTHY,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Hi,  Senator  Wellstone, 

I  am  Jim  McCarthy.  I  am  presently  a  student  here  at  UMD,  and 
I  live  on  campus  at  16D  Village. 

I  have  a  couple  of  concerns  regarding  financial  aid— and  I'm 
coming  from  a  different  aspect,  I  think,  than  anybody  has  talked 
about  today. 

I  am  presently  a  middle-class  person,  and  I  don't  receive  any  fi- 
nancial aid  at  all.  Presently,  I  have  many  friends  who  are  receiving 
enormous  financial  aid.  What  is  really  weird  is  how  they  can  work 
over  the  summer,  and  as  long  a3  they  spend  the  money  they  make 
over  the  summer  on  cars,  clothes,  or  persOiial  benefits,  they  can 
still  come  up  with  the  same  amount  of  rnouey;  yet  they  have  so 
many  more  things. 

If  you  ask  people  on  campus,  "How  ct^n  you  aftord  to  go  on 
spring  break?  they  say,  ''Well,  my  financial  aid  check  is  coming 
in.'' 

To  me  it  just  seems  like  a  big  misuse  of  money,  and  the  big  ques- 
tion here  is  v/here  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to  help  the  other 
people  who  really  need  it.  So  I  would  ask  you  to  maybe  look  at  the 
process  through  wb^ch  people  receive  financial  aid— not  necessarily 
make  it  harder,  but  look  at  how  they  get  it.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
direct  program  where  the  loans  should  not  be  touched  by  the  stu- 
dents, but  should  go  directly  to  the  school,  to  the  landlord,  so  the 
money  is  not  misused,  because  when  kids  receive,  say,  $750,  at  this 
age  a  lot  of  them  just  don't  know  how  to  use  it.  They  are  not 
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trained  well  in  high  school  in  how  to  manage  money,  so  it  is  just 
blown. 

Another  thing  I'd  like  to  mention  is— I'm  sorry,  Senator,  that 
this  is  totally  impromptu  right  now,  but  it  has  been  in  my  heart 
for  a  couple  years  

Senator  Wellstone.  That's  fine. 

Mr.  McCarthy  [continuing].  If  you  could  just  look  over  the  finan- 
cial aid  issues.  I  love  financial  aid  for  people— I  don't  receive  it,  but 
I  think  people  should  get  it.  For  example,  my  roommate  last  year 
had  enough  money  in  loans  to  pay  for  his  entire  school,  but  yet  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  had  an  $1,800.  Supposedly,  that  is  to  be  used 
to  pay  off  those  loans,  but  the  government  should  not  have  given 
him  $6,000  of  loans.  Thty  should  have  given  him  $6,200  in  loans, 
which  at  the  end,  $1,800  would  have  made  up  the  $6,000  flat,  and 
then  his  extra  money  should  have  come  through  working  in  the 
summer. 

So  I'd  just  like  you  to  look  into  the  process  by  which  financial  aid 
is  granted. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Do  you  remember  that  other  point  you  were 
going  to  make,  Jim? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  was  just  the  example  of  my  roommate.  And 
again,  he  was  needy,  but  I'm  just  saying  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
episodes  of  misuse. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  really  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 
come  up  and  presented  a  different  perspective  and  given  some  dif- 
ferent examples.  Thank  you  for  doing  that.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Next  is  Amanda  Peterson. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMANDA  PETERSON,  STUDENT.  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 

Ms.  Peterson.  My  name  is  Amanda  Peterson.  7  represent  some- 
thing similar  to  Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  from  a  middle-class  family.  I 
get  $4,000  in  loans  ecih  year,  and  by  the  time  I  graduate  I  am 
going  to  owe  $20,000. 

Something  I  really  want  to  stress  is  that  it  is  really  hard  for  me 
to  be  motivated  to  go  to  school  when  I  will  have  to  pay  $20,000 
once  I  graduate.  My  alternative  is  to  pobsibly  work  in  a  day  care 
center  and  maybe  make  $6,000  a  year— if  I'm  lucky.  It  is  so  frus- 
trating for  us  because  you  need  and  to  get  anywhere  in  this  world 
now,  and  like  someone  said  before,  it  is  not  a  privilege,  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Someday,  I  want  to  educate  students  in  high  school  to  show  them 
that  they  need  to  go  on  and  make  lives  for  themselves  because 
there  are  opportunities;  we  live  in  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  I'd 
really  like  to  see  them  be  able  to  go  on.  By  the  time  I  get  to  teach- 
ing students,  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  afford  it. 

So  I'd  really  like  to  stress  that  President  Bush  says  he  is  the  edu- 
cation President;  I'd  like  to  see  that  happen,  and  I  think  with 
people  like  you  behind  him,  I  have  faith  in  that,  and  I  just  know 
that  someday  we  hopefully  will  all  be  able  to  afford  to  go  to  college, 
have  an  education  and  make  something  of  ourselves  and  no  longer 
have  to  be  grunt  workers,  but  actually  have  a  reason  to  be  here. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you.  There  were  two  things  I  was 
going  to  mention  real  quick:y,  and  I  know  we're  running  out  of 
time.  One,  you  said  the  alternative  right  now  would  be  to  just  go 
into  day  care  at  $6,000.  I  just  think  that  to  be  involved  in  develop- 
mental child  care  is  a  really  important  profession,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  people  have  the  opportunity  to  get  the  background  and  get 
really  involved  in  that  work— but  it  shouldn't  be  paying  $6,000.  I 
taught  at  the  college  level  for  years,  and  to  use  a  fancy  social  sci- 
ence word,  you  can  make  the  empirical  case  that  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  working  with  kids  at  ages  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five 
may  be  a  lot  more  important  in  terms  of  what  they  are  able  to  do 
than  what  happens  at  the  college  level. 

The  wicond  thing  I  was  going  to  say  is  when  you  said  land  of 
opportunity,"  there  has  been  a  lot  of  different  testimony  but  one 
thing  that  gives  me  an  eery  feeling  about  what  I  have  heard  today 
is  I  felt  like  from  time  to  time  over  the  past  "x"  number  of  hours  I 
have  heard  some  students,  be  they  traditional  or  nontraditional, 
come  pretty  close  to  saying,  "Land  of  opportunity— where  is  the  op- 
portunity?" It  has  come  close  to  that.  Where  is  the  opportunity? 
That  is  pretty  frightening  to  hear. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Ms.  Peterson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Blodgett.  Brian  Jensen. 

[No  response.]  „  ,        _  ,  , 

Mr.  Blodgett.  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  Roberta  Juarez,  who  has 

come  in.  ,  ...... 

Senator  Wellstone.  Ms.  Juarez,  lhank  you  for  joining  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERTA  JUAREZ,  COORDINATOR  FOR  GENERAL 
DISABILITY  SERVICES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  DULUTH 
Ms.  Juarez.  Thank  you.  I  was  happy  to  find  out  about  the  hear- 
ing today,  and  I  apologize  for  being  late.  I  was  putting  some  final 
touches  on  what  I  need  to  talk  to  you  about  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Wellstone,  my  name  is  Roberta  Juarez,  and  I  am  the  co- 
ordinator for  general  disability  services  here  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  at  Duluth.  I  would  like  to  take  these  few  minutes  to  ex- 

Elain  to  you  some  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  for  students  who 
ave  disabilities  and  for  those  of  us  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
provide  programs  and  services  for  those  students. 

Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  mandates  that:  No 
otherwise  qualified  handicapped  individual  in  the  United  States  . . . 
shall,  solely  by  reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 


ance " 


This  was,  and  still  is,  an  invaluable  piece  of  legislation.  It  pre- 
pares students  for  the  opportunities  that  they  will  have  when  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  goes  into  effect. 

However,  504  does  not  include  in  it  directives  regarding  who 
should  foot  the  bill  for  these  accommodations.  Currently,  the  access 
center  here  at  UMD  provides  students  who  have  a  variety  of  dis- 
abilities including  physical,  learning,  hearing  and  visual  impair- 
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ments  with  these  services  so  that  the  students  with  disabilities  will 
have  a  fair  educational  experience. 

Section  504  mandates  that  this  be  done.  Yet  the  access  center 
competes  with  nonmandated  programs  for  fundi:  ig.  Therefore,  we 
often  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  having  to  decide  whether  we 
should  provide  what  is  best  for  the  student  or  what  is  most  cost- 
effective.  Ultimately,  the  service  is  provided,  but  may  not  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  full!  needs  of  the  student.  In  the  end,  the  student 
loses. 

If  the  student  happens  to  be  a  client  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  or  DRS,  that  agency  may  assist  in  paying  at  least  in 
part  for  the  necessary  services.  However,  they  may  not  provide  full 
reimbursement.  If  the  student  does  not  get  services  from  DRS,  the 
accommodations  they  need  are  no  less  necessary.  And  by  the  way, 
those  services  are  also,  of  course,  provided. 

The  responsibility  of  the  university  is  not  only  to  students  but 
also  to  the  community.  The  university  sponsors  programs  and  ac- 
tivities which  are  open  to  all.  Sometimes  "all"  includes  people  who 
have  special  needs,  and  accommodations  must  be  made.  When 
asked  to  provide  accommodations  such  as  interpreter  services  for 
people  who  are  hearing-impaired,  the  department  sponsoring  the 
activity  frequently  feels  that  their  budget  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
pay  for  the  service.  Once  again,  the  access  center  provides  the  serv- 
ice without  quit  J  knowing  who  will  provide  reimbursement. 

In  conclusion,  we  know  we  should  provide  the  services;  we  know 
we  must  provide  the  services;  we  just  sometimes  do  not  know  how 
we  can  afford  to  provide  the  services.  As  I  stated  in  the  berinning 
of  my  testimony.  Section  504  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
postsecondary  students  with  disabilities,  but  without  the  financial 
backing  to  provide  the  actual  services  on  an  individual  basis,  it 
doesn't  mean  hiurh. 

Interpretation  of  Section  504  also  allows  accommodation  through 
decreased  credit  load  and  increased  time  to  complete  degree  re- 
quirements. Unfortunately,  Federal  financial  assistance  programs, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  do  not  recognize  this.  Therefore,  al- 
though students  with  disabilities  frequently  find  it  necessary  to 
take  a  decreased  course  load  or  to  extend  their  time  at  the  univer- 
sity, they  cannot  receive  the  full  financial  assistance  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Senator  Wellstone,  when  you  go  back  to  Washington,  please  re- 
member that  in  order  for  students  with  disabilities  to  get  the  qual- 
ity education  that  they  deserve,  funding  must  be  provided  to 
ensure  the  support  services  that  they  need. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

[Copy  of  "Section  504— The  Law  and  Its  Impact,"  submitted  by 
Ms.  Juarez,  follows:] 
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Implement  for  program  modlDeatlena 
may  include  (Itese  options: 


•  Modify  or  substitute  forel^  langutge 
or  mathematics  course  requirements. 

•  Allow  part*tlme  enrollment  Instead  of 
full-time  study  without  affecting  financial 
aid  status. 

•  Permit  examinations  to  be  proctored. 
read  orally,  dictated,  or  typed. 

•  Allow  the  proctor  to  clait^  examination 
questtona  that  are  unclear. 

•  Kilos  *  extra  time  for  completion  of 
examinations. 

•  Increase  the  frequency  of  exama  or 
qulz2es. 

•  Change  the  test  format  (e.g..  multiple 
choice  to  essay). 

•  Permit  basic  four  function  calculator* 
stand  standard  desk  dictionaries  during 
examinations. 

•  Use  alternative  methods  for  students  to 
demonstrate  course  masteiy  (e.g..  a 
narrative  tape  instead  of  a  Journal). 

•  Review  final  draAs  of  term  papera  with 
a  proofreader  and  make  changes  without 
altering  content. 

•  Provide  specially  trained  tutors  for 
content  courses. 

•  Provide  readers,  scribes,  or  notetakers. 

•  Secure  removal  of  structural  or  archi- 
tectural barriers. 

•  Utilize  computer  software  programs  to 
assist  In  test-taking  and  study  skiUs 
development. 


AHSSPPE 

Afsoclatlott  OB  Handicapped 
Stadeat  Seirtee  ^rograma  in 
Foattf  eondaiT  Bduettlon 

ITie  Association  on  Handicapped 
Student  Service  Programs  Lo  Postsecon* 
dary  Education  (AHSSPPE)  is  a  nonprofit 
organtaitlon  of  persons  from  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  other  countries  com- 
mitted to  promoting  the  full  participation  of 
indMduala  with  dlsabUltles  in  college  life. 
The  Association  has  been  established  to 
strengthen  the  profesalorallsm  of  Indi- 
viduals who  are  Jnvotved  with  services  for 
students  with  dtsabUltles. 

AHSSPPE  r-'as  founded  In  1976  to 
address  the  n  ed  and  concern  for  upgrad- 
ing the  quality  of  servlcs  to  students  with 
disabilities  in  postsccondary  education. 
The  mission  of  the  Association  is  to  provide 
unique  leadership,  focus,  and  expertise  for 
professionals.  This  mission  Is  supported  by 
the  Association's  conmiltnient  to; 

•  Communication 

•  fs'etworking 

•  Professional  devMopmenl 

•  Training 

•  Research 

•  Advocacy 

For  Membership  information  contact: 

Membenhlp  Director 
AHSSPPB 
P.O.  Box  21192 
Colttmbua,  OH  43221 
(014)  488-4972  (V/TDD) 
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What  Is  The  Law? 


Section  504  of  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of 
1973  states  that: 

"No  otherwise  quamied  handScapp^ 
indiUducd  (n  (he  IMUed  stales . . .  shatL 
solely  by  reason  qffUs  handicap,  be 
exdudedjrom  parUdpatlon  in,  be  denied 
(he  bcr^/Us  qf^orbe  sxd^ected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  oraciivHy 
receU^  Ftderaifinandal  assistance* 

One  of  the  first  area»  that  required 
further  elaboration  in  the  Act  concerned 
Ihe  teim  *quaU/)cd  handicapped  individ- 
ual.' Congress  passed  the  RehabUllaUon 
Act  Amendments  of  1974  in  an  attempt 
to  clarify  participant  eU^bUlty. 

''(a)  Section  7(6)  qf  the  Act  was  amended 
by  adding  thefoUowing  new  sentence: 
'Fbr  purposes  qfTlUesP/and  Vqfthts 
Act,  such  term  means  any  person  who  (A) 
iuis  a  physical  or  mental  impainnent 
which  substantlaUy  UrniU  one  or  more  qf 
such  person's  mqfor  ly'e  acttvUies.  (B)  has 
a  record  qfsuch  tmpairment,  or(Ots 
regarded  as  having  such  an  impairment ' 

Who  is  Protected 
Under  the  Law? 

A  "qualified  handicapped  person**  is 
defUied  as  one  who  meets  the  academic 
and  technical  standards  requisite  to 
admission  or  participation  in  the 
Institution's  programs  and  activities. 
Ifils  would  include  students  with  any  of 
the  following  disabilities: 

AIDS 
Alcoholism 
Blindness/ visual  impairment 
Cancer 
Cerebral  palsy 
Deafness/hearing  impainnent 
Diabetes 


Drug  addiction 

Bptlepsy 
Heart  disease 
Mental  illness 
Mental  retardation 
Multiple  tderosls 
Muscular  dystrophy 
Orthopedic,  or  speech  problems 
Perceptual  handicaps,  auch  aa  dtyslexla. 
or  developmental  aphasia 

What  In  the  Impact  of  the 
Law  on  Postsecondarv 
Education? 

Subpart  B  of  Section  504  is  applicable  to 
all  postsecondary  educational  programs 
and  activities  which  receive  Federal 
financial  assistance.  In  brief,  colleges 
and  universities  must  be  free  from 
discrimination  in  their  recruitment, 
admluions.  and  trestment  of  students. 
Reasonable  accommodations  in  the 
academic  program  must  be  made  by  the 
educational  institution  to  insure  maximal 
participation  by  all  students  with  dis- 
abilities. Under  the  provisions  of  Section 
504,  colleges  and  universities  may  lut— 

•  Limit  the  number  of  students  with 
disabUlUes  admitted. 

•  Make  preadmission  inquiries  aa  to 
whether  or  not  an  applicant  is  disabled 

•  Use  admission  tests  or  criteria  that 
inadequately  measure  the  academic  level 
of  blind,  deaf,  or  otherwise  disabled 
applicants,  because  special  provisions 
were  not  made  for  them. 

•  Exclude  a  student  from  a  course  of 
study. 

•  Counsel  a  student  with  a  disability 
toward  a  more  restrictive  career. 

•  Measure  student  achievement  using 
mod<:s  that  adversely  discriminate 
against  the  student  with  a  disability. 


•  Institute  prohibitive  niles  that  may 
adversely  affect  students  with  disabili- 
ties. 

Colleges  and  Universities  could  be  re- 
quired to— 

•  Extend  the  time  permitted  for  a  student 
with  a  disability  to  earn  a  degree. 

•  Modify  teaching  methods  and  examina- 
tlona  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with 
dlsabUiUes. 

•  Develop  course  substitutions  or  waivers 
for  students  with  disabilities. 

•  Make  available  such  learning  akls  as 
four- track  tape  recorders,  word  proces- 
sors, and  pocket  spell-checkers  for 
studenU  with  disa&Ulties. 

According  to  the  HEW  regulations, 
accommodations  need  not  produce  the 
"identical  result  or  level  of  achievement." 

Unlvaralties  do  to  Implement 
Provisions? 

Colleges  and  universities  have  sought  to 
implement  program  modlflcaUon  provi- 
sions by  developing  alTlnnatlve  programs 
that  stress  indtvidualixatlon  and  personal 
attention.  For  college  students  with 
disabilities  'academic  atljustments*  may 
include  adaptation  of  the  manner  in 
which  specihc  courses  are  conducted,  the 
use  of  suxUlaiy  equipment  and  support 
stair,  and  niodUk:atlon  in  academic 
requirements.  These  students  need 
support  services  or  programs  that  can 
provide  them  with  sufilctent  flexibility  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  postsecondary 
institution. 

"Reasonable  and  timely^  accommoda- 
tk>ns  that  poetsecondaiy  institutions  can 
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Senator  Wellotone.  Ms.  Juarez,  your  testimony  was  well-rea- 
soned and  very  tightly  argued,  and  I  will  certainly  remember  this 
testimony,  and  it  will  be  part  of  what  I  do  in  Washington^  I  can  tell 
you  that,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

[Letters  submitted  by  Marc  Lewis  Peterson  from  concerned  stu- 
dents, follows:] 
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DEAR  COMMITTEE  BOARD  MEMBERS,    PANEL  MEMBERS,    (   PLEASE  CLARIFY) 

I  SIT  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  TO  GIVE  TESTIMONY  ON  THl.  SUBJECT  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  FINANCIAL  AID  AND  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  ME. 
PLEASE  BEFORE  I  BEGIN  LET  ME  TELL  YOU  I  AM,  MY  NAME  IS  MARC 
LEWIS  PETERSON.  I  WAS  BORN  IN  MINNEAPOLIS,  I  LIVED  THE  FOR  13 
YEARS  BEFORE  MY  FAMILY  MCVKF'  UP  NORT?J  TO  THE  DULUTH,  CLOQUET  APEA 
1  DID  NOT  GRADUATE  FORM  HIGH  SCHOOL  HUT  DID  OBTAIN  MY  O.E.D,  . 
LATER  I  ENTERED  A  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  AT  FOND  DU  LAC 
RESERVATION  THOUGH  STAPLES  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  CARPCNTRY 
TRAINING  AND  ON  THE  JOB  TYPE  SCHOOLING.  I  DID  GRADUATE  FORM  THIS 
PROGRAM  BUT  WAS  IN  A  SERVER  CAR  ACCIDENT  AND  ON  THE  ADVISE  OF 
SEVERAL  DOCTORS,  WHO  STATED,  THAT  I  WAS  NO  LONGER  SUITABLE  Tr  DC 
MANUAL  TYPE  LABOR  FOR  ANY  LENGTH  OF  TIME.  BUT  INSTEAD  I  SHOULD 
SEEK  SOME  KIND  OF  ADMINISTRATION  TYPE  JOB  OR  RELATED  FIELD. 
AFTER  A  FEW  YEARS  OF  WRESTLING  WITH  THIS  PROBLEM  I  DECIDED  TO 
RETURN  TO  SCHOOL.  I  STARTED  AT  F.D.L.  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AND  WILL 
GRADUATE  SPRING  QUARTER  OF  92.  THEN  I  HOPE  TO  TRANSFER  TO  SAINT 
SCOLASTICA.  I  CAN  NOT  EVEN  SEEK  EMPLOYMENT  TO  HELP,  BECAUSE  I 
HAVE  NO  USEFUL  OR  RELATED  JOB  SKILLS  FOR  THIS  JtlND  OF  WORK.  THAT 
IS  WHY  I  AM  IN  SCHOOL  NOW  TO  SEEK  SUCH  SKILLS.  AT  FOND  DU  LAC 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  1  HAVE  RECEIVED  PELL  GRANTS  AND  TITLE  SEVIN 
SCHOLARSHIP  MONEYS  TO  FURTHER  MY  EDUCATION  I  COULD  NOT  HAVE  DONE 
SO  WITHOUT  IT.  SO  DEAR  MEMBERS  THIS  IS  WHAT  I  AM  HERE  TO  TKSTIFY 
ON.  BEING  A  MTNORITY  WITHOUT  THE  MEANS  TO  SEEK  AH  EDUCATION  IS  A 
WASTE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  OF  TIMt.  BETTER  SPENT  PRODUCTIVELY.  TUly^ 
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IS  ONE  OF  MY  PERSONAL  GOALS.  NOT  ONLY  TO  BE  A  PRODUCTIVE  MEMBER 
IN  THIS  SOCIETY.  BUT  TO  BE  A  POSITIVE  ROLE  MODEL  FOR  OTHER 
MINORITY  PEOPLE  AS  WELL.  NOT  JUST  MY  OWN  PEOPLE.  BUT  BEING  THIS 
EXAMPLE  IT  CAN  BE  SHOWN  THAT  THERE  IS  A  CHANCE  FOR  THEM,  SO  THEY 
CAN  RETURN  OR  FURTHER  THERE  EDUCATION.  BUT  NOT  IF  FINANCIAL  AID 
IS  CUT  OR     STANDARDS  FOR  AID     ARE  WNlMr.       ON  THE       FOND  DU  LAC 


CAMPUS  I  AM  A  PART  OF  THE  STUDENT  SENATE  I  ALSO  HEAR  ABOUT  OTHER 
SCHOOLS  AS  WELL.  I  AM  PROUD  TO  SAY  THAT  I  BELONG  TO  A  GROUP  OF 
CONCERNED  STUDENTS  THAT  REPRESENT  ABOUT  54,000  MINNESOTANS  WHO 
ALSO  ARE  CONCERNED  ABOUT  FINANCIAL  AID  AND  THIS  IMPACT  ON  THERE 
INDIVIDUAL  LEVELS  AND  NOT  JUST  FINANCIAL  AID,  BUT  ALoU  CHILDCARE, 
AND  FOODSTAMPS.  I  THINK  THAT  THIS  COUNTRY  HAS  FALLEN  FAR,  TO  FAR 
BEHIND  IN  EDUCATION  ALREADY  PLEASE  DON'T  LET  US  FALL  TO  FAR 
BEHIND.  WE  HEED  TO  BE  ALLOWED  TO  CATCH  UP.  WHAT  MAKES  THIS 
COUNTRY  SO  GREAT  IS  THE  PEOPLE.  EDUCATE  THEM  AND  THERE  IS  NO 
TELLING  HOW  FAR  WE  CAN  GO  OR  DO.  THINK  YOU  MIGHT  BE  GIVING  THE 
NEXT  EINSTEIN  THE  CHANCE  FOR  AN  EDUCATION.  WE  STUDENTS  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LEVEL  HAVE  BEEN  HIT  HARD  WITH  CUTS  ON  THE  STATE 
LEVEL.  WE  DO  NOT  NEED  MORE  CUTS.  IT  IS  HARD  ENOUGH  ALREADY  WITH 
STUDYING  AND  ACADEMIC  HOME  WORK.  WITHOUT  HAVING  TO  WORRY  IF  WE 
ARE  GOING  TO  EVEN  BE  THERE  AT  ALL.  LET  ME  FINISH  BY  TELLING  YOU 
WHAT  IT  IS  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  OUT  OF  ALL  OF  THIS.  A  BETTER 
EDUCATION  AND  THE  CHANCE  TO 'gSt'^  EDUCATi^  FOR  ALL  PEOPLE  OF 
AMERICA.  PERSONALLY  I  WOULD  LIKS  TO  FINISH  COLLEGE  AND  GET  A 
MASTERS  DEGREE  IN  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  AND  A  MINOR  IN  COMPUTER 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  LISTENING  AND 
THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME  TO  HEAR  WHAT  I  HAVE  TO  SAY.  ^  C*s 
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May  5.  1991 

To:     Senator  Wellstone 

Hearings  on  Higher  Education  Programs 

From:  John(Jeb)Beaulieu  W  ^         .  ^ 

Chairperson.  IndianVareni  Committee      flli'^^^foi^  ,  ^^"^^^^  ^ 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools 

Re-     Need  for  early  Intervention  college  preparation  programs  for  Ameri- 
can Indians 

I  would  like  to  advocate  for  college  preparation  proi^rams  that  inter- 
vene with  studentfi  at  an  earlier  grade  level.  For  American  Indian 
students  the  need  for  early  intervention  is  critical.  Historically,  schools 
have  been  used  as  a  weapon  against  Indian  people.  They  have  been 
used  to  rob  us  of  our  language  and  heritage.  This  praclice  has  lead  to  a 
deep  distrust  between  Indians  and  the  American  educational  system 
Conditions  are  still  negative  for  Indians  In  the  schools  today.  Too  many 
educators  often  have  low  expectations  oT  Indian  students'  achievement. 
Indians  continue  to  have  the  highest  drop-out  and  absenteeism  rate  in 
the  nation  and  ranic  low  in  the  number  of  high  school  and  college 
graduates.  We  need  early  intervention  college  preparation  programs 
that  will  give  permission  to  Indian  students  to  achieve  and  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

I  would  also  like  to  strongly  advocate  for  educational  programs  that  are 
specifically  targeted  for  the  American  Indian  population.  Over  the 
past  twenty  years  of  working  with  Indian  students  in  the  public 
schools.  I  have  seen  too  many  drop  out  of  academic  support  programs 
designed  for  "minorities;'  American  Indians  are  a  distinct  tribal  people 
with  unique  values  and  behavior.  In  order  for  educational  programs  to 
succeed  with  American  Indian  students,  we  must  acknowledged  this 
distinctiveness  in  funding  and  planning  programs.  You  need  to  help 
programs  like  Upward  Bound/Vision  Quest  maintain  it's  Indian  focus 
and  allow  more  programs  to  do  the  same. 
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Univbrsity  of  Minnesota 


Nay  3,  1971 

Senator  Paul  A.  Ulallctona 
2890  Univw-mity  Avanua 
St.  Paul.  Hinnaaata  55114 

Daar  Sanai-trt 

I  Mould  lik*  to  thank  you  -for  your  obvious  ovart  cammtttm«nt  to  highar 
•ducation.  On  behalf  of  tha  Amarlcan  Indian  atudantc,  I  would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  f«w  of  the  needs  that  the  American  Indian 
people  have  recognised  as  high  prloritiee  far  our  childran. 

Firet  and  foremost,  we  find  a  need  far  increaaed  American  Indian 
Scholarship  funda.  Limited  financial  resources  create  barrier*  for 
our  atudents  attempting  to  enter  inatitutiona  of  higher  education. 

Secondly,  without  submitting  statiatica  on  health  related  probloma  for 
our  people,  I'm  sure  you're  aware  of  our  dire  need.  Uo  have  a 
trefflendoua  need  for  specialized  programs  which  pertain  to  health 
career  training.  It  is  imperative  to  have  adequate  stipends  for 
living  expenses,  along  with  funda  for  tuition,  fees  and  booJ;«. 

In  addition,  we  would  like  you  to  author  an  American  Indian  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Science  and  Math  Act.  Evan  though  we  have  had 
a  alight  increaae  in  the  number  of  atudents  pur awing  science  and  math 
related  aubjecta  our  need  ia  not  even  close  to  being  met- 

Laat,  we  would  like  to  expreaa  our  need  -for  more  American  Indian 
teacher*.  More  importantly,  we  need  role  modela  for  our  children  that 
are  culturally  sensitive,  and  envpathetic  to  their  needs  because  they 
have  lived  and  experienced  the  aame  needa. 

In  aunnation,  our  children  have  many  needa*  however,  these  are  needs 
that  we  feel  are  most  important  when  it  pertalna  to  education. 

If  you  have  any  queationa  or  concerna  please  feel  free  to  contact  me 
at  your  convenience. 


Cordially, 
Ri^ir  Selth 
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Senator  Wellstone.  This  formal  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  is  adjourned,  and  thank  you,  ev- 
Grybodyt 

[Whereupon,  at  2:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 


THURSDAY,  MAY  9,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  11:14  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Wellstone,  and  Kassebaum. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  hearing  of  the  Education,  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  .  j  . 

Today  we  give  specific  consideration  to  our  two  largest  student 
aid  programs,  the  Pell  Grants  and  the  Stafford  Loans.  As  I  said  at 
the  opening  reauthorization  hearing  in  February,  with  over  70  per- 
cent of  all  student  aid  Federal  in  nature,  the  Federal  Government 
is  clearly  the  dominant  player  in  the  student  aid  arena. 

The  Pell  Grant,  our  major  student  aid  program,  has  a  fiscal  lyJl 
appropriation  of  more  than  $5.3  billion  and  helps  more  than  3.4 
million  students  pursue  a  postsecondary  education.  Unfortunately 
where  the  Pell  Grant  a  decade  ago  covered  41  percent  of  the  costs 
of  a  higher  education,  today  it  covers  only  29  percent. 

One  of  our  primary  goals  must  be  to  strengthen  the  Pell  ijrrant 
program,  to  increase  the  amount  v  f  aid  available  to  needy  students, 
to  expand  the  reach  of  the  program  to  hardpressed  middle-income 
families.  We  must  also  simplify  the  application  process. 

The  Stafford  Loan  program  provides  need-based  loan  assistance 
to  approximately  3.1  million  students  a  year.  The  $4.2  billion  we 
spend  in  Federal  money  generates  more  than  $10  billion  a  year 
from  the  private  sector.  Unfortunately  over  the  past  10  years,  the 
average  student's  financial  aid  package  has  tipped  heavily  and  un- 
fortunately in  favor  of  loans.  Where  grants  once  made  up  |»  per- 
cent of  the  aid  package,  today  loans  dominate.  We  must  work  hard 
to  redress  this  imbalance. 

We  must  also  work  to  restore  health  and  public  confidence  to  the 
loan  program.  This  must  mean  as  well  a  crackdown  on  defaults 
and  better,  more  reasonable  program  administration.  It  also  means 
returning  the  loan  program  to  its  original  purpose— a  program  of 
supplemental  assistance  serving  primarily  middle-income  families. 
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I  now  turn  to  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  Senator  Kasse- 
baum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  just  save 
any  comments  I  have  for  questions  to  the  witnesses  and  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  them. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

We  have  two  panels  today,  and  I  believe  the  witnesses  have  been 
urged  to  keep  their  statements  to  5  minutes  so  that  we  can  have 
time  for  questions. 

yfe'W  start  out  on  the  first  panel  with  Mr.  Robert  Knutson, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Education  Management  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh,  PA.  «~  , 

STATEMENTS  OF  ROBERT  B.  KNUTSON,  CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO, 
EDUCATION  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION,  k'lTTSBURGH,  PA;  A. 
DALLAS  MARTIN,  JR.,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ADMINISTRATORS,  WASHINGTON.  DC; 
JOSE  R.  GONZALEZ,  PRESIDENT,  INTER-AMERICAN  UNIVERSI- 
TY, SAN  JUAN,  PR,  AND  EDWARD  M.  ELMENDORF,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVE^  ITIES,  WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Mr.  Knutson.  Good  morning. 

I  am  Robert  Knutson,  of  Education  Managemer ;  Corporation  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 

The  perspective  that  I  bring  to  this  hearing  is  of  one  who  grad- 
uated with  honors  in  economics  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
spent  5  years  as  a  military  fighter  pilot,  10  years  as  a  corporate 
finance  specialist  for  J.P.  Morgan  in  New  York,  and  the  past  20 
years  as  chief  executive  of  an  education  organization  that  has 
grown  from  800  students  to  14,000  students,  and  from  80  faculty 
and  staff  to  1,800. 

Our  employee-owned  company  has  art  institutes  in  major  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  which  offer  a  wide  range  of  associate 
and  baccalaureate  degree  programs.  In  addition,  we  have  consult- 
ing affiliations  with  universities  here  and  abroad. 

The  most  important  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  this  morn- 
ing is  that  we  need  to  consider  education  as  our  Nation's  number 
one  priority  and  expenditures  on  education  as  an  investment  with 
enormous  future  returns. 

In  the  previous  hearing,  David  Kearns  made  reference  to  the 
full-page  national  advertisement  that  ran  in  recent  months  in  vari- 
ous national  magazines,  and  that  advertisement  said  in  effect  that 
education  shouldn't  compete  with  our  other  priorities;  rather,  it  is 
the  solution  to  our  country's  needs.  I  think  that  is  right  on  the 
money. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  value  of  education  is  to  ask  our- 
selves what  is  the  real  wealth  of  our  Nation,  what  is  the  real 
strength.  I  think  it  is  essentially  the  sum  of  the  skills  of  our  people. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  certain  other  countries  these  days  which 
have  limited  natural  resources  but  have  invested  in  their  human 
potential  and  have  become  dominant  in  the  world  economic  scene. 
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Those  of  U8  in  education  realize  that  the  Pell  Grant  program  has 
been  the  cornerstone  of  access  and  choice  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. The  Pell  Grant  program  needs  to  be  fully  funded  if  access  and 
choice  are  going  to  become  a  reality  again  for  students.  I  would 
submit  that  if  we  have  the  political  will  to  invest  in  our  people  that 
we  will  find  the  political  way  to  do  it.  , 

I  believe  that  student  financial  aid  programs  in  the  1990  s  have 
to  have  three  important  characteristics:  Integrity,  simplicity,  and 

Integrity  through  the  proper  allocation  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  to  the  States  and  to 
the  accrediting  agencies,  and  to  insist  that  they  do  their  jobs  and 
that  they  communicate  with  one  another.  Through  strengthening 
the  triad  of  the  department,  the  States  and  the  accrediting  agen- 
cies and  having  it  be  a  partnership,  we  truly  can  have  quality  post- 
secondary  education  which  is  focused  on  student  needs  and  have  a 
properly  controlled  financial  aid  delivery  system. 

Simplicity  in  that  we  really  can  develop  a  more  straightforward 
and  lean  method  for  students  and  parents  to  complete  the  financial 
aid  forms,  to  receive  aid  and  for  education  institutions  to  process 
the  Of  per.  These  days,  access  to  higher  education  has  become  limit- 
ed because  the  financial  aid  system  has  become  so  complicated.  We 
need  to  make  the  process  student-centered. 

Third,  certainty,  in  that  I  believe  that  oar  citizens  deserve  to 
know  that  they  can  have  the  opportunity  for  higher  education 
based  upon  their  interests  and  their  abilities  and  not  be  limited  by 
their  family  financial  circumstances.  ,  ^. 

We  -^eed  a  Pell  Grant  entitlement  to  remove  the  annual  question 
that  confronts  low-income  and  middle-income  students  as  to  wheth- 
er funding  will  be  available  and  if  so,  how  much.  We  need  a  much 
greater  budget  allocation  to  the  Pell  Grant  program  to  deal  with 
the  loan/grant  imbalance  that  has  developed  oyer  the  past  decade. 

As  you  know,  the  Pell  Grants  are  worth  half  what  they  used  to 

be 

i  believe  we  are  talking  about  our  country  and  our  democracy  as 
we  know  it  today,  and  we  are  talking  about  our  economic  potential 
as  a  Nation.  We  say  to  ourselves,  well,  education  is  important,  but 
there  is  a  limited  amount  of  money.  I  think  we  need  to  ask  at  the 
same  time  can  we  afford  not  to  compete  in  the  world  marketplace. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to  allocate  more  ot  our 
Federal  budget  resources  to  investment  expenditures  as  opposed  to 
consumption  expenditures  because  it  is  through  investment  in  our 
national  infrastructure  and  investment  in  our  people  that  we  will 
grow  and  prosper  as  a  Nation.  .     .  c 

Last,  my  organization  has  been  very  active  in  the  process  ot  re- 
authorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  I  have  submitted 
for  the  record  of  these  hearings  our  document  with  85  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  constructive  change  in  delivery  of  student  tinan- 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  and  I  would  add  that  the  full  state- 
ments of  all  the  witnesses  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  as  if  read. 

I  like  your  idea  of  the  three  points— simplicity,  integrity,  and  cer- 
tainty—and I'll  keep  them  in  mind. 
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[The  publication  entitled  ''Recommentations  for  Reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965/'  by  The  Art  Institutes  Inter- 
national, Education  Management  Corporation,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Knutson  is  retained  in  the  nles  of  the  committee.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Knutson  follows:] 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Human- 
ities. I  am  Robert  B.  Knutson,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Education 
Management  Corporation  (EMC)  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Our  employee-owned 
company  operates  the  eight  Art  Institutes  of  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Dallas  and  Houston, 
Texas;  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida;  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  and  the  Colorado  Institute  of  Art  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  Art  In* 
stitutes  International  serve  13  000  students  in  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree 
programs.  Our  students  come  from  every  state  in  the  union  and  from  50  foreign 
countries. 

We  also  provide  postgraduate  paralegal  training  to  students  through  The  Nation- 
al Center  for  Paralegal  Training  and  its  consulting  affiliations  with  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

First  and  foremost,  we  believe  in  developing  human  potential;  secondly,  we  know 
that  student  success  is  everyone's  job. 

The  Title  IV  student  assistance  programs  were  born  out  of  a  commitment  by  our 
nation's  leaders  to  create  opportunity  for  our  people,  and  to  address  the  country's 
needs  for  a  trained  work  force.  As  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  expressed  it,  "Every  child 
must  be  encouraged  to  get  as  much  education  as  he  has  the  ability  to  take.**  Or,  as 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said  as  he  launched  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram. "The  security  of  the  nation  requires  the  ftillest  development  of  the  mental 
resources  and  technical  skills  of  its  young  men  and  women  , . .  we  must  increase  our 
efforts  to  identify  and  educate  more  talent  of  our  nation.  This  requires  programs 
that  will  give  assurance  that  no  student  of  ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity  for 
higher  education  because  of  financial  need.** 

As  Congress  reviews  and  revises  the  student  aid  programs  for  the  challenges  of 
the  19908,  I  believe  there  are  three  important  characteristics  that  must  describe 
these  programs:  Integrit}^,  certainty  and  simplicity. 

Integrity;  Every  American  taxpayer  ought  to  be  assured  that  the  more  than  $20 
billion  in  federal  appropriations  for  student  loans,  grants  and  work  study  i^nds 
each  year  go  to  neeay»  deserving  students  who  attend  quality  institutions.  We  do  not 
have  that  assurance  now.  This  is  true  largely  because  the  interdependent  part- 
ners—the states,  the  regional  and  national  accrediting  bodies  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education— have  not  fulfilled  their  respective  responsibilities.  The  solution 
is  not  to  throw  away  the  current  program  and  start  over,  but  to  delineate  lines  of 
authority,  hold  each  partner  accountable,  and  pursue  vigorously  all  those  who  de- 
ceive or  commit  fraud. 

The  Triad— the  states,  the  regional  and  national  accrediting  bodies,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  eligibility  and  certification  processes— must  be  strength- 
ened in  a  way  that  ensures  that  well-managed,  financially  sound  institutions  are 
certified  and  students  attending  these  institutions  gain  access  to  the  Title  IV  pro- 
grams, that  effective  oversight  of  all  eligible  institutions  occurs  once  eligibility  is 
established,  and  that  quality  instruction  occurs  at  all  postsecondary  institutions. 

Certainty:  Congress,  the  President,  and  we  in  the  higher  education  community 
who  administer  tne  financial  aid  programs,  have  not  kept  our  commitment  to  the 
American  people.  We  promised  poor  students  grants,  but  substituted  lOans.  We  told 
middle  income  Americans  they  could  borrow  to  help  pay  collie  costs,  but  hen 
denied  them  loans  because  they  were  not  poor  enough.  We  nave  not  assured 
"access'*  or  some  measure  of  choice  in  higher  education.  Only  recently  have  we 
begun  to  !  ealize  the  long-term  consequences  of  not  investing  in  our  citizens.  We 
need  the  certainty  of  a  Pell  Grant  entitlement  to  prevent  our  best  and  brightest 
from  being  saddled  with  too  much  debt.  We  need  a  Pell  Grant  entitlement  so  that 
low  and  middle  income  students  can  receive  education  after  high  school  according  to 
their  abilities  and  interests,  instead  of  their  economic  background.  We  need  a  Pell 
Grant  entitlement  to  demonh  .-ate  our  commitment  to  investing  in  our  citizens  so 
that  they  can  commit  themselves  to  completing  their  education.  We  need  a  Pell 
Grant  entitlement  to  train  American*s  work  force  of  the  future. 

Pell  Grants  today  are  worth  half  what  they  were  to  students  18  years  ago  when 
the  program  was  started.  Just  to  keep  pace  with  inflation,  the  maximum  Pell  Grant 
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should  be  $4,000  instead  of  $2,400.  That  might 

aram  instead  of  the  $5.7  billion  currently  being  requested  by  the  Administration.  1 
Ke  Stion  must  be  our  nation's  number  one  priority,  and  education  ex^nd^ 
ESr^  should  be  considered  an  investment  with  enormous  fiiture  returns.  If  there  is 

*'|v^il'\ow  ai!d"  SddTe  tom'e  ITuS  demonstrates  the  academic  potential 
and  S?8onal  deSir^  to  successfully  pursue  a  postsecondary  education,  must  be  guar- 
anteSliwess  to  grant  assistanci.  The  Congress  must  enact  a  Pell  Grant  entitle- 

"amDlicity.  Student  aid  has  grown,  and  so  has  the  complexity  of  the  forms  that 
n^v  studente  Zst  complete.  In  addition,  the  number  ofpeopfe  who  must  handle 
rhTforms  hM  inc^awd.  the  regulations  have  increased.  The  student  borrower 
Lnd  KmS  can  Readily  perplexed  because  of  the  multiple  parties  involved  in 
?he  aid  rppUcatSn  pr.!ce8s.  1  Enow  you  are  well  aware  of  the  Financial  Aid  Form 
whinh  is  comoleted  by  a  laree  proportion  of  financial  aid  applicants  each  year. 

ThP  fLm^s  co^usmg.  fa7  t<S.  long,  and  often  represents  a  barrier  to  students  and 
thS  f?mK.  Wrmult  conSer  tie  education  fevels  «"d  ;amily  back^ounds  of 
many  of  those  who  attempt  to  complete  t  I  know  we  can  find  a  sjmple  and  effec  ve 
way  to  determine  student  eligibility  without  examining  each  aPP'V=^"* «  f ^te  led 
familv  income  history  each  year.  Ut  us  encourage  the  Department  of  Education, 
wo^kYng  w^h  proSnals  in  the  financial  aid  community,  to  find  a  sjmpler  way  to 
make  student  aid  available  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  desperately  need  it. 

Anv  stSdent  Xo  has  been  determined  to  be  poor  for  any  other  federal  program 
should  not  have  to  tiSn  prove  they  are  poor  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  maximum 
Pen  or  SEOcfrward  or  Stafford  Loan.  In  addition,  since  the  family  incomes  of  these 
studentfTarSl?  change,  they  should  not  be  required  to  jump  through  the  application 
hoop  each  year  to  determine  that  they  are  still  needy.  o„„...K«^i,oHnn  r  f  tho 

My  organization  has  been  very  active  in  the  process  of  Reauthor  zation  c .  the 
HiXr  ffication  Act.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  record  ^pcument  whi  J  si^lU 
out  our  85  specific  recommendations  for  constructive  change  in  the  administration 

'  wfSn°'imS^^^  we  move  through  Reauthorization.  Our  chal- 

lenae  is  to  turnTe  system  around  and  make  it  work  for  students  and  for  our  coun- 
ts; w5h  your  leaderehip.  Senator  Pell,  and  that  of  your  colleagues  on  this  Commit- 
tee. I  am  confident  we  will  succeed. 

Senator  Pell.  We  now  come  to  Dr.  Dallas  Martin  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators, 
and  a  very  old  friend  of  this  committee.  „      u  a 

Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Kassebaum,  and 

Senator  Wellstone.  .    .  l     -iu  ♦^^^ 

We  are  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  today  to 
talk  about  what  we  can  do  to  improve  the  Pell  Grant  program 
d  urine  this  reauthorization.  . 

Our  association,  in  anticipation  of  the  upcoming  reauthorization, 
began  about  18  months  ago  by  going  out  to  our  members  at  all  ot 
our  regional  hearings  and  State  hearings  and  so  on  to  solicit  input 
from  members  of  exactly  what  we  would  be  doing  to  improve  the 

''lDu?[nrthr?iSSe  of  those  hearings,  we  heard  most  frequently 
the  issue  that  people  are  very  concerned  about  the  growing  imbal- 
ance between  grants  and  loans  in  terms  of  how  we  are  financing 
young  people's  postsecondary  education.  Many  of  the  witnesses  pre- 
sent^ data  which  showed  that  the  percentage  of  their  Pell  Grant 
funding  at  their  institutions  has  declined  by  one-third  to  one-half 
of  what  it  was  in  1979.  By  comparison,  they  also  noted  that  the  cur- 
rent Pell  Grant  maximum  award  of  $2,400  does  not  begin  to  pay 
for  the  same  amount  of  educational  cost  that  it  did  10  years  ago. 
They  felt  that  the  Pell  Grant  program  unfortunately  no  longer  pro- 
vides  either  the  certainty  nor  an  ar'-ruate  level  of  support  to  make 
it  the  foundation  program  that  it  wao  always  intended  to  be. 
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In  turn,  these  aid  administrators  are  forced  to  provide  many 
high  need  students  with  not  only  a  maximum  Perkins  Loan,  but  a 
maximum  Stafford  Loan  as  well,  in  order  to  meet  their  postsecond- 
ary  education. 

We  also  know,  Senator,  that  research  has  shown  that  loans  are 
negatively  associated  with  incentives  that  encourage  low-income 
minority  students  to  pursue  higher  education.  Therefore  today, 
when  the  percentage  of  loans  is  increasing  as  a  part  of  a  student  s 
overall  financial  aid  package,  it  is  not  surprising  to  us  that  the 
overall  percentage  of  minority  postsecondary  school  enrollment  is 
actually  declining  during  a  time  when  the  number  of  minority  stu- 
dents are  graduating  from  high  school  in  increasing  numbers. 

We  therefore  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  all  of  our  citizens  to  obtain  the  fullest  measure  of  educa- 
tion that  we  must  significantly  increase  the  Pell  Grant  program. 

Therefore  our  first  recommendation  would  be  that  we  increase 
the  Pell  Grant  maximum  award  to  be  funded  at  $4,400  for  the 
1992-93  award  year,  and  that  then  we  automatically  index  that 
award  to  rise  at  least  $200  each  year  thereafter  but  certainly  not 
less  than  the  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Our  reason  for  establishing  the  award  at  $4,400  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  it  back  to  where  it  was  in  1978  after  the  Middle-Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Act  was  approved.  Now,  in  the  first  year  following 
that  enactment,  the  Pell  Grant  was  $1,800.  Had  we  indexed  the 
maximum  award  by  a  modest  $200  a  year,  we  would  today  find 
that  the  award  should  be  $4,200  as  opposed  to  the  $2,400  where  it 
is. 

Further,  the  policy  goal  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  has  always 
been  that  the  Pell  Grant  program  should  cover  up  to  60  percent  of 
a  student's  cost  of  attendance.  Our  projections  would  suggest  that 
the  average  annual  cost  at  a  4-year  public  college  in  1992-93  will 
be  approximately  $7,400.  Sixty  percent  of  that  is  $4,440. 

Therefore,  we  would  hope  that  we  would  make  that  change.  We 
would  also  hope  that  there  would  be  assured  full  funding  of  the 
maximum  award,  thereby  giving  future  generations  of  students  cer- 
tainty that  the  Pell  Grant  program  will  again  be  the  foundation. 

Now,  we  recognize  that  this  will  cost  some  additional  dollars  to 
the  program.  Therefore,  we  also  have  come  up  with  some  other 
changes  that  would  impose  some  restrictions  on  the  current  pro- 
gram. For  example,  our  association  would  propose  increasing  the 
Pell  Grant  minimum  award  from  its  current  $200  to  $400.  We 
would  second  recommend  eliminating  correspondence  study  credit 
on  programs  of  study  that  do  not  have  at  least  a  2-semester  resi- 
dential component  to  it,  and  we  would  make  these  ineligible  for 
Pell  Grants.  Third,  we  would  eliminate  the  award  of  Pell  Grants  to 
students  who  are  enrolled  for  less  than  half-time.  And  fourth,  we 
would  propose  limiting  Pell  Grant  eligibility  for  students  who  are 
incarcerated  to  only  include  direct  educational  costs  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  their  course  of  study,  i.e.,  tuition,  required  fees,  and 
books  and  supplies. 

In  addition,  we  also  have  three  other  changes  that  we  would  pro- 
pose to  the  program.  First,  we  would  recommend  that  the  5-year 
undergraduate  limitation  found  in  section  411(c)  be  eliminated.  If 
you  look  at  the  law,  section  484(c)  is  a  provision  that  requires  stu- 
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dents  to  maintain  satisfactory  academic  progress  for  all  Title  IV 
programs.  Therefore,  this  additional  time  limitation  is  really  re- 
dundant, unnecessary,  and  only  creates  additional  monitoring  and 
unnecessary  paperwork  on  behalf  of  both  institutions  and  the  de- 
partment. .  ,  ,    1.    .  X 

Second,  in  order  to  modify  the  paperwork,  we  would  eliminate 
the  Student  Aid  Report.  Instead,  we  would  use  the  existing  output 
document  to  notify  students  of  their  eligibility. 

And  third,  as  we  have  already  testified  at  your  hearing  a  couple 
weeks  ago,  we  would  propose  a  single  need  analysis  and  a  single 
cost  of  attendance  for  all  Title  IV  programs,  thereby  simplifying  it. 

With  these  changes.  Senator,  we  believe  that  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram could  return  to  the  foundation  program  that  it  was  and 
would  really  provide  students  with  the  certainty  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  many  years  to  come.  , 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Martin  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Martin 

Senator  Pell  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have 
the  oDDortunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  express  the  views  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  (NASFAA)  and  ite  more  than 
3,200  institutional  members,  on  changes  that  we  believe  should  be  made  to  the  Fell 
Grant  Program  during  this  reauthorization.        ,    .  , 

In  anticipation  of  these  hearings  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  NASFAA,  in  the  fall  of  1989,  embarked  upon  a  systematic  action  plan  to  enable 
the  Association  to  develop  a  set  of  recommendations  that  would  reflect  the  views 
and  address  the  concerns  of  our  diverse  membership.  To  insure  that  everyone  had 
an  opportunity  to  provide  input  during  our  development  process,  we  not  only  solicit- 
ed written  comments  for  over  18  months,  but  we  held  a  series  of  six  formal  hearings 
in  conjunction  with  each  of  our  regional  associations  annual  meetings.  The  feed- 
back that  was  received  from  this  process  was  then  carefully  reviewed  by  a  special 
10-member  Reauthorization  Task  Force.  The  recommendations  developed  by  that 
Task  Force  were  then  circulated  to  our  entire  membership  for  further  comment, 
and  finally,  after  some  adjustments,  approved  by  our  27-member  Board  of  Directors. 
Therefore,  we  feel  confident  that  the  recommendations  which  we  will  be  propping 
during  this  reauthorization  represent  a  consensus  of  the  views  of  the  m^ority  of  the 
financial  aid  administrators  from  across  the  nation  who  are  working  at  institutions 
representing  all  sectors  of  postsecondary  education.  .      »  . 

Throughout  our  deliberations  we  obtained  numerous  suggjstions  on  how  to  im- 
prove all  phases  of  the  student  aid  delivery  process,  as  well  as  suf -'^?8tlons  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen  each  of  the  individual  federal  Title  IV  student  aid 
programs.  Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  specifically  present  our  recommendations 
on  how  to  improve  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  ^  ^  j 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings,  one  of  the  most  frequently-stated  concerns  was 
the  need  to  address  the  growing  imbalance  of  available  funding  between  the  grant 
and  loan  programs.  Repeatedly,  aid  administrators  from  all  types  of  schools  across 
the  country  told  us  that  something  needs  to  be  done  to  restore  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  so  that  it  can  again  serve  as  a  viable  foundation  program 
for  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  Witness  after  witness  told  us  that 
changes  to  the  eligibility  formula  accompanied  by  inadequate  funding  levels  over 
the  past  decade  have  severely  eroded  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  for  students 
at  their  schools.  Many  of  these  witnesses  presented  date  which  showed  that  the  per- 
centage of  Pell  Grant  funding  at  their  institutions  has  declined  to  one-third  or  one- 
halfof  what  it  was  in  1979.  By  comparison,  they  noted  that  the  current  maximum 
Pell  Grant  award  of  $2,400  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  same  percentage  of  a  stu- 
dent's educational  cost  as  it  did  ten  years  ago.  Similarly,  they  told  us  that  many  of 
the  students  who  come  from  moderate  middle  income  families  no  longer  qualify  tor 
even  a  modest  Pell  Grant. 
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Prom  their  experiences,  the  Pell  Grant  Program  no  longer  provides  the  certainty 
nor  an  adequate  level  of  support  to  make  it  the  foundation  program  it  once  was.  In 
turn,  these  aid  administrators  are  forced  to  provide  increasing  numbers  of  very 
needy  students  at  the  start  of  their  academic  careers  with  not  only  a  Perkins  Loan, 
but  a  maximum  Stafford  Loan  as  well.  The  result  is  that  some  of  these  higher  need 
students  are  simply  choosing  not  to  pursue  postsecondary  education,  or  are  becom- 
ing so  indebted  earlier  in  their  undergraduate  degrees  that  it  is  affecting  their  edu- 
cation choices  and  decisions  to  consider  graduate  studies. 

Research  has  also  shown  loans  to  be  negativelv  associated  with  incentives  to  en- 
courage low'income  minority  students  to  pursue  higher  education.  Therefore,  today, 
when  the  percentage  of  loans  is  increasing  as  a  part  of  a  student's  overall  financial 
aid  package,  it  is  not  surprising  the  overall  percentage  of  minority  postsecondary 
school  enrollment  is  declining  during  a  time  in  which  the  percentage  of  minority 
high  school  graduates  is  increasing. 

If  we  hope  to  provide  all  of  our  citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  fullest 
measure  of  education  that  will  enable  them  to  participate  equally  within  our  socie- 
ty, then  it  is  essential  that  we  restructure  the  Pell  Urant  Program  to  insure  ade- 
quate and  predictable  funding  from  vear  to  year.  To  help  insure  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  would  propose  that  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  award  be  funded  at  $4,400 
for  the  1992-93  award  year,  and  then  automatically  indexed  to  rise  at  least  $200 
each  year  thereafter,  but  not  less  than  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Our  reason  for  establishing  the  maximum  award  at  $4,400  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
It  back  in  line  with  where  it  was  following  the  passage  of  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Act  of  1978.  In  the  first  award  year  following  that  Act,  the  maxi- 
mum Pell  Grant  was  $1,800.  Therefore,  had  the  maximum  award  been  indexed  in 
^"S'}  jSrJ?®""®"'  ®^  ^"^^  ^^"J®'  increasing  it  by  a  modest  $200  per  year,  we  would  have 
fJ/i^  maximum  award  for  the  upcoming  1991-92  award  year  as  opposed  to  a 
$2,400  maximum  award,  and  a  $4,400  maximum  for  the  1992-93  award  year.  Fur- 
ther, the  policy  goal  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  is  that  it  should  cover  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  a  student's  cost-of-attendance.  Our  projections  suggest  that  tne  average 
annual  cost  at  a  4-year  public  college  in  1992-93  will  be  $7^00.  Therefore,  60  per- 
cent of  that  cost  would  be  $4,440.  Further,  we  propose  Illation  which  would 
insure  full  funding  of  the  maximum  award  each  year,  thereby  giving  assurance  to 
current  and  future  generations  of  students  that  they  can  count  on  the  Pell  Grant 
Program  to  be  the  foundation  program  that  it  must  be. 

Obviously  these  chanees  will  increase  the  overall  costs  of  the  program  and,  there- 
fore, help  msure  that  the  Pell  Grant  dollars  are  being  targeted  to  the  most  needy 
students. 

We  would  also  propose  imposing  some  further  restrictions  upon  the  current  pro- 
gram. These  changes  would  include  the  following: 

1.  Increasing  the  Pell  Grant  minimum  award  from  its  current  $200  amount  to 
$400.  While  we  realize  that  this  change  wiM  impact  a  small  number  of  less 
needy  students,  we  feel  that  the  limited  f\inds  must  first  be  used  to  increase  the 
maximum  award  to  a  more  realistic  level  and  target  the  program  upon  those 
with  the  ffreatest  need.  We  would  favor  increasing  the  minimum  award,  howev- 
er, only  if  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  the  mcucimum  award. 

2.  Eliminate  correspondence  study  credit-— on  programs  of  study  that  do  not 
have  at  least  a  two  semester  residential  component— from  being  considered  eli- 
gible programs. 

3.  Eliminate  the  awarding  of  Pell  Grants  to  students  who  are  enrolled  for  less 
than  half-time.  While  opinions  on  this  issue  were  more  divided  than  on  others, 
a  majority  of  our  members  supported  the  concept  of  restricting  Pell  Grants  to 
students  who  are  enrolled  half-time  or  more.  Budgetary  limitations  and  a  belief 
that  It  is  more  important  to  first  fund  disadvantaged  students  who  are  enrolled 
on  at  least  a  half-time  basis,  were  the  two  reasons  most  frequently  cited  by 
those  in  the  megority  who  supported  this  recommendation. 

4.  Limit  Pell  Grant  eligibility  for  students  who  are  incarcerated  to  only  in- 
clude direct  educational  costs  associated  with  their  course  of  study  (i.e.  tuition, 
required  fees,  and  books  and  supplies). 

In  addition  to  these  eligibility  limitations,  NASFAA  would  also  propose  three  ad- 
ditional changes  to  the  program.  First,  we  would  recommend  that  the  5-year  under- 
graduate limitation  found  in  Section  411(c)  be  eliminated.  While  we  support  the  con- 
cept that  the  program  be  limited  to  undergraduate  students,  the  time  restrictions 
included  in  this  section  are  administratively  burdensome  and  unnecessary.  Section 
484(c)  defines  the  conditions  that  all  Title  IV  student  recipients  must  meet  in  order 
to  be  making  satisfactory  progress  consistent  with  the  institutions'  graduation  re- 
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quirementa.  Therefore,  this  additional  time  restriction  is  not  necessary,  and  only  re- 
sults in  unnecessary  paper  work  and  duplicative  monitoring.  .    ,  w 

KHrrecomS  that  the  Student  Aid  Report  (SAR)  currently  requir^  by 
the  Bduciition  Department  be  eliminated,  and  that  the  output  document  provided  to 
the  student  by  the  Department's  mulUple  data  entry  processor  bf  iitUized  instead  a« 
the  official  eligibility  notification  to  both  the  student  and  the  schoo  .  The  SAR  s  a 
creation  of  the  Dejirtment  and  not  required  by  law.  As  such,  it  is  a  duplicative 
output  form  for  meet  students  that  could  be  eliminated.  .  _  „  j 

Third,  we  are  proposing  the  implementation  of  a  single  need  analysis  system  and 
a  single  costK)f.attendanci  for  all  title  IV  programs.  Ms.  Natala  Hart  who  seizes 
NASFAA  Commissioner  for  Governmental  Affairs,  presented  the  Subcommittee 
with  an  overview  of  our  proposal  for  these  changes  on  April  26.  In  keeping  with  our 
goal  to  simplify  the  whole  student  aid  application  and  delivery  process,  we  [eel  that 
these  changes  must  be  made.  Therefore,  I  encourage  you  to  incorporate  those 
changes,  along  with  the  programmatic  modifications  we  have  made  t^ffy- to  "^'P 
restore  the  Pell  Grant  Program  to  its  proper  role  as  the  foundation  of  the  federal 

'^Th'SVSuWyTstffony.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to 
any  questions  that  you  or  the  Subcommittee  have  regarding  our  proposals.  Again, 
thank  you  for  providing  us  the  opportunity  to  present  our  recommendations, 

Senator  Pell.  We  now  come  to  Dr.  Jose  Gonzalez,  president  of 
the  Inter-American  University  in  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  ot 
the  subcommittee.  ^      _       .  ... 

I  am  Jose  Ramon  Gonzalez,  president  of  the  Inter-American  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  the  largest  private  university  in  Puerto 
Rico,  as  well  as  the  largest  Hispanic  institution  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  current  student  population  of  more  than  41,000.  Ac- 
companying me  today  are  Father  Vincent  Van  Rooig,  president  ot 
the  Association  of  Private  Colleges  and  Universities  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  from  Inter-American  University,  Estela  Lopez,  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs,  and  Maria  Isabel  de  Jesus,  assistant  vice 
president  of  finance.  *  .  t       u  i  i 

Before  I  begin  to  discuss  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  would  like 
to  provide  you  with  an  overview  of  the  higher  education  system  in 
Puerto  Rico.  We  have  a  dual  system  consisting  of  a  large  private 
sector  of  30  institutions,  and  a  public  system  of  8  institutions  In 
1990  approximately  156.000  students  were  enrolled  in  the  higher 
educ'ation  system.  Of  that  number,  62  percent  were  in  the  private 
sector,  and  38  percent  were  in  public  institutions.  Of  those  students 
in  private  institutions,  82  percent  graduated  from  public  schools, 
the  remaining  18  percent  from  private  schools.  The  latter  group 
came  primarily  from  higher  income  families. 

The  higher  education  institutions  in  Puerto  Rico  are  committed 
to  continue  offering  a  quality  education.  For  example,  in  order  to 
expand  the  opportunities  of  our  students  and  faculty,  we  have  en- 
tered into  agreements  with  several  Stateside  universities.  Unfortu- 
nately, cost  remains  as  probably  the  principal  consideration  m 
whether  a  student  will  or  will  not  have  access  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion institution.  This  is  more  so  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  more  than 
62  percent  of  our  families  fall  below  the  poverty  line. 

Tuition  at  the  State  university  is  $15  per  credit  hour,  while  at 
private  institutions,  it  averages  $85  per  credit  hour.  Average  stu- 
dents in  Stateside  colleges  paid  approximately  $6,000  for  tuition 
and  fees  in  school  year  1984-85,  while  at  our  institution  in  19«b-»^ 
our  average  student  paid  $2,200. 
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We  have  not  raised  tuition  and  fees  in  the  last  3  years,  to  avoid 
further  financial  burden  to  our  students.  Our  institutional  data  in- 
dicates that  last  year  87  percent  of  the  approximately  41,000  under- 
graduates were  Pell  Grant  participants.  For  77  percent  of  that 
fifroup,  parent  contribution  was  $100  or  less  of  the  Pell  Grant  aver- 
age cost.  Of  the  37,000  students  who  applied  for  financial  aid  last 
year,  70  percent  had  annual  family  incomes  of  less  than  $12,000. 

Of  all  the  financial  assistance  programs,  the  Pell  Grant  has  had 
the  most  significant  impact  by  guaranteeing  the  participation  of 
lower-income  students  in  higher  education. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  Title  IV.  The  Pell  Grant  award  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  60  percent  of  the  Pell  Grant  cost  of 
attending  instead  of  limiting  the  award  to  a  fixed  amount. 

In  cases  of  students  from  families  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
who  also  live  in  areas  with  an  unemployment  rate  higher  than  the 
national  rate,  the  minimum  student  contribution  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  family  contribution  formula. 

The  Federal  Government  should  encourage  State  governments  to 
provide  additional  financial  aid  to  programs  such  as  the  State  Stu- 
dent Incentive  Grant  which  has  a  matching  requirement. 

Pell  Grant  recipients  should  be  permitted  to  receive  grants  to 
cover  more  than  one  full-time  academic  year  of  study  during  a  12- 
month  award  year  period  and  be  allowed  to  extend  the  period  of 
eligibility  for  Pell  Grants  by  one  academic  year. 

We  support  the  establishment  of  equal  yearly  amounts  which 
students  may  borrow  from  each  year  of  college  study  in  the  Staf- 
ford Loan  program  for  undergraduates. 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  thoughts  on  Title  III  pro- 
grams. The  only  ones  focusing  toward  strengthening  developing  in- 
stitutions which  educate  a  large  percentage  of  minority  students. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Title  III  program  be  maintained 
in  the  reauthorization  as  it  is  presently  structured,  but  with  addi- 
tional funds  appropriated.  In  addition,  I  urge  that  the  current  set- 
aside  for  minority  institutions  be  retained.  It  is  import  and  is  clear- 
ly shown  in  Puerto  Rico  where  14  of  the  17  current  Title  III 
projects  qualify  as  a  result  of  the  set-aside  for  minority  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  the  challenges  of  the  past  such  as  offering  the  best 
possible  education  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  spite  of  limited 
resources  and  spiralling  costs  ha\  ommitted  us  to  try  even 
harder.  We  need  to  reinforce  our  y  rtnership  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  find  new  ways  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  today's 
society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  creation  of  the  Pell  Grants,  your  name 
in  Puerto  Rico  has  come  to  symbolize  access  to  a  quality  education. 
Before  I  finish,  I  want  to  invite  you  to  observe  first-hand  an  educa- 
tional experience  that  your  vision  helped  evolve. 

Thank  you,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have,  but  please  include  my  entire  statement  for  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Gonzales. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gonzales  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OP  BIR.  GONZALEZ 

Good  Morning,  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I 
am  Ios6  Ramdn  Gonzilez,  President  of  the  Inter-American  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  largest  private  university  in  Puerto  Rico  with  a  current 
student  population  of  41,427  distributed  in  ten  campuses  throughout  the 
Island.  1  Accompanying  me  today  are:  Father  Vincent  Van  Rooig,  President 
of  the  Association  of  Private  Colleges  and  Universities  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
from  Inter-American  University,  Estela  L6p€2,.Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs,  and  Maria  Isabel  de  Jesus,  Assistant  Vice  President  of  Financo. 

Before  I  begin  discussing  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  would  Uke  to  take 
a  minute  to  provide  you  with  an  overview  of  the  Higher  Education  System 
in  Puerto  Rico,  since  I  believe  understanding  our  system  will  facilitate 
understanding  our  needs.  We  have  a  dual  .system  consisHng  of  a  large 
private  sector  of  30  institutions,  and  a  public  system  of  8  insHtutions,  for  a 
total  of  38  institutiops  unevenly  distributed  within  75  locations  across  the 
Island.2  A  total  of  47%  of  these  are  located  in  the  San  Juan  Metropolitan  area, 
where  29%  of  the  3.5  million  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico  live.3 

During  the  academic  year  1989-90, 156,147  students  were  enroled  in  the 
Higher  Education  System.  Of  that  number,  62%  or  97,207  students  were  in  the 
private  sector,  and  38%  or  58,940  were  in  public  institutions.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  enrollment  in  private  universities  has  increased  87%,  while  the 
increase  in  the  public  sector  has  been  a  marginal  10%.  Access  to  the  less 


1  Inter-Amerlcan  Unlverst^•  of  Puerto  Rico.  Statistical  Report.  Fall  Semester  1990- 
91. 

2  Puerto  Rico  Council  on  Hlgner  Education.  Statistical  Compendium.  1 989-90. 

3  1990  Population  Census. 
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affluent  students  is  being  provided  by  the  private  universities,  while  the 
more  affluent  attend  the  State  University/  Tuition  at  the  State  University 
costs  $15  per  credit  hour  at  the  undergraduate  level;  while  at  private 
institutions,  it  costs  an  average  of  $85.  At  our  Inter-American  University,  the 
cost  is  $75  per  credit  hour.s 

We  believe  the  most  important  issues  facing  Higher  Education  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  the  following: 

1.  The  relationship  of  the  Island  to  the  mainland  United  States  and 
the  implications  and  impact  of  the  migratory  movements. 

2.  The  role  of  the  Higher  Education  System  in  Puerto  Rico  in 
providing  quality  education  to  minorities. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  the  student  population. 

4.  The  costs  and  benefits  of  attending  college  in  Puerto  Rico  vis-a- 
vis attending  college  stateside. 

I  will  explain  each  of  these  issues  and  make  some  general  and  specific 
recommendations  concerning  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

MIGRATORY  MOVEME^n^S: 

Because  of  the  economic  condition  in  the  Island,  the  Puerto  Rican 
population  on  the  mainland  quadrupled  between  1940  and  1950,  and  tripled 
again  by  I960.®  But  in  ^e  1960s,  it  was  becoming  evident  that  large  cities  on 
the  mainland  were  not  offering  opportunities  for  economic  mobility  and 
educational  opportunity.  Lack  of  economic  mobility  in  the  United  States 
caused  many  Puerto  Ricans  to  return  to  Puerto  Rico  during  subsequent 

4  1990  Population  Census. 

5  Puerto  Rico  Aasoclatlon  of  Private  Colleges  and  Universities,  1990-91 . 
^    U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
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decades.  Most  recently,  Puerto  Ricans  who  migrate  to  the  mainland  have  a 
college  degree  or  at  least  a  high  school  diploma.  In  1983,  53%  of  the  people 
migrating  to  the  mainland  U.S.  had  16  years  or  more  of  schooling  and  were 
employed.  The  trend  today  is  for  a  person  with  a  postsecondary  education  to 
migrate  to  the  mainland  in  search  of  better  job  opportunities,  especially  in 
those  fields  already  saturated  on  the  Island.  This  situation  reverses  the 
original  movement  patterns  which  created  an  economic  burden  for  the 
United  States  Government.  Today,  this  migratory  movement  provides 
human  resources,  capable  of  dealing  with  the  demands  that  result  from  a 
growing  minority  population  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  improved 
educational  preparation  of  Puerto  Ricans  also  contributes  to  create  a  better 
educated  labor  force  on  the  Island.'^ 

ROLE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION: 

Minority  institutions  are  highly  committed  to  providing  students  with 
academic  knowledge  and  skills  that  will  prepare  them  for  participation  in  the 
work  force.  Institutions  in  Puerto  Rico  have  played  a  critical  role  in 
supplying  human  capital  to  various  economic  sectors  in  the  Nation, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  Science,  Engineering  and  Technologies. 

Our  ability  to  compete  in  an  increasingly  global  and  technologically 
driven  economy  is  essentially  dependent  on  our  capacity  to  recruit  and  retain 
those  tradition-.lly  underprepared  groups  in  technical  disciplines.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  minorities,  and  especially  Hispanics,  will  play  an  inaeasingly 
significant  role  in  the  worktuice  of  the  future. 

The  Inter-American  University,  a  multicampus,  non-profit  institution, 
establishes  its  academic  programs  on  the  premise  that  students  should 
7    The  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board.  1983  and  1989. 
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broaden  their  intellectual  interest  as  well  as  prepare  themselves  in  the  best 
possible  way  to  earn  their  livelihood.  It  accomplishes  this  by  offering  a  wide 
array  of  programs  and  services  directly  related  to  job  opportunities  and  the 
need  for  human  resources  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  Inter- 
American  University  has  maintained  its  accreditation  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  since  1944.  Some  of  the  professional  programs  of  the  University 
are  also  accredited  by  organizations  such  as  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Council  on  Optometric  Education,  the  Council  on  Social  Work  and  the 
National  League  of  Nursing. 

In  order  to  offer  our  students  and  faculty  the  best  opportunities 
possible,  we  have  established  consortium  agreements  with  universities  such 
as  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Florida  Atlantic  University,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology,  Penn  State 
University,  with  several  State  Universities  in  New  Jersey  and  most  recently. 
Long  Island  University  and  Brook  Haven  National  Laboratory.  These 
agreements  enable  our  students  to  take  courses,  complete  programs  and  do 
research  at  these  institutions.  We  also  receive  exchange  students  from  the 
mainland  for  periods  of  time  that  may  vary  from  a  summer  session  to  a  year. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  STUDENT  POPULATION: 

The  student  population  attending  the  institutions  of  Higher  Education 
in  the  Island  has  the  following  characteristics: 

•  62%  of  all  College  students  attend  private  colleges  and 
universities.® 

•  82%  of  the  students  in  private  institutions  come  from  public 
secondary  schools,  and 

®    Puerto  RICO  Council  on  Higher  Education.  Statistical  Compendium.  1989-90. 
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•     the  remaining  18%  comes  from  private  secondary  schools. 
The  latter  group  comes  primarily  from  families  with  higher  income 
levels.  This  means  that  generally  higher  income  students  attend  the  public 
university  system  at  a  lower  cost  for  themselves  but  a  higher  cost  for  the 
government,  while  the  poorest  students  attend  the  private  system  where 
costs  are  higher  for  them  but  lower  for  the  government.  The  state  university 
has  maintained  a  set  of  admission  criteria  which  dfiJMtS  have  limited  the 
access  of  low  income  students  to  their  system.  Therefore,  the  private  colleges 
and  universities,  including  Inter-American  University,  are  in  reality  the 
pipeline  to  Higher  Education  for  students  form  the  lower  socio-economic 
levels. 

The  availability  of  both  federal  and  state  funds  for  student  aid  has 
enabled  many  students,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so,  to 

get  a  college  education. 

According  to  a  recent  study,  private  colleges  and  universities  educate 
two  out  of  every  three  professionals  in  Puerto  Rico  ^  During  the  last  decade, 
these  private  colleges  and  universities  have  substantially  enhanced  their 
academic  and  institutional  quality. 

Most  importantly,  universities  are  not  only  providing  access  to  lower 
income  students,  but  are  also  graduating  them.  In  the  year  1989-90,  19,495 
university  degrees  were  awarded:  8,827  (45.3%)  by  the  public  system  and 
10,668  (54.7%)  by  private  instituUons.  Of  the  total  degrees  awarded,  2,503  were 
graduate  degrees.  Inter-American  University  awarded  3,951  degrees,  or  20.3% 
of  the  total  degrees  awarded.io 

9  VUlamU.  Joaquin:  "U  Sltuaclbn  del  Slstcma  Unlvcrsltarto  y  Propucsta  para  una 
Nueva  Leglslactbn".  1991. 

10  Puerto  RICO  CouncU  on  Higher  Education.  StatlsUcal  Compendium.  1989-90  group. 
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THE  COST  FACTOR: 

When  we  compare  the  cost  of  a  college  education  on  the  mainland 
with  that  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  find  that  educational  costs  in  Puerto  Rico  tend  to 
be  lower,  and  the  institutions  still  maintain  the  academic  standards  required 
by  the  accrediting  agencies.  Research  shows  that  in  1984-85,  an  average 
student  on  the  mainland  paid  $5,665  for  tuition  and  fees  while  two  years  later, 
at  the  Inter-American  University,  an  average  student  paid  $2,203.  We  have 
not  raised  our  tuition  and  fees  in  the  last  three  years  to  avoid  adding  further 
financial  burden  to  our  students.  This  way,  we  have  increased  their 
opportunities  of  completing  their  educational  objectives. 

This  broad  view  of  the  higher  education  scene  on  the  Island  supports 
the  position  that  Puerto  Rico  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  providing  educational 
opportunities  to  a  vast  number  of  first  generation  minority  students  from  the 
lower  economic  classes,  thereby  improving  their  opportunities  for  success  as  a 
minority  group. 

STUDENTS  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  -  TITLE  IV: 

In  Puerto  Rico,  student  financial  aid  is  synonymous  with  access  to 
university  studies.  As  we  will  show  with  institutional  data,  the  availability  of 
Federal  Student  Aid  is  the  most  important  factor  in  guaranteeing  the 
participation  of  lower  income  groups  in  higher  education. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of 
tabor  and  Human  Resources,  the  unemployment  rate  for  Puerto  Rico  was 
14.2%  in  the  1990  Calendar  Year.  The  highest  unemployment  rate  is  for  the 
16-24  year  old  group  (30.4%).  Almost  70  percent  of  our  students  are  within 

^*    Inter-Amerlcan  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Planning  omce. 
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this  age  group.  Therefore,  education  to  them  is  the  best  option  for  the 
fulfillment  of  a  productive  life. 

At  our  Institution,  nearly  100%  of  our  students  are  Hispanic  residents 
of  Puerto  Rico  who  come  from  low-income  Puerto  Rican  families.  Most  of 
the  students  (62%)  who  applied  for  financial  assistance  in  1989-90  depend  on 
their  parents.  Out  of  39,727  undergraduates  who  attended  this  Institution 
during  1989-90;  34,528  (87%)  were  Pell  Grant  redpients.i2  These  participants 
were  distributed  by  annual  family  contribution  (PGI)  as  follows: 

PELL  GRANT  PARTICIPANTS 
BY  ANNUAL  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION 
1989-90 


PGI  IN  STUDENTS 

mSAS                      Amount  Percentage 

$100  or  less 

26,358 

77 

$101  to  $500 

4,261 

12 

$501  to  $900 

1,958 

6 

$901  to  $1,300 

1,143 

3 

$1,301  and  above 

808 

2 

TOTAL 

34,528 

100 

This  table  reveals  that  77%  of  our  Pell  Grant  participants'  parents  were 
able  to  pay  for  only  2.4%  ($100  or  less)  of  the  Pell  Grant  average  cost  at  Inter- 
American  University.  This  average  cost  was  $4,202  for  fiscal  year  1989-90. 
The  Table  also  shows  that  89%  (77  +  12)  of  the  participants'  parents  for  the 
same  period  could  pay  for  no  more  than  11.9%  (up  to  $500)  of  this  cost. 


>2   mter-Amerlcan  University  of  Puerto  Wco,  OfTtee  for  Student  Financial  Aid. 
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The  36,555  students  who  applied  for  financial  aid  in  1989-90  had  annual 
family  incomes  as  illustrated. 


APPLICANTS  FOR  AID  BY 
ANNUAL  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  ACADEMIC  LEVEL 

1989-90 


ANNUAL  INCOME 

UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

GRADUATE  AND 
PROFESSIONj^L 
STUDENTS 

TOTAL  STUDENTS 
INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 

Number 

PtretHtmgt 

Number 

PtrctntMgt 

Number 

Ptrctntmgt 

Less  than  $6,000 

13,471 

38 

408 

38 

13,879 

38 

$6,000 -$8,999 

7,175 

20 

105 

10 

7,280 

20 

$9,000 -$11,999 

4,352 

12 

121 

12 

4,473 

12 

$12,000 -$14,999 

3,211 

9 

107 

10 

3,318 

9 

$15,000  and  over 

7,282 

21 

323 

30 

7,605 

21 

TOTAL 

35,491 

100 

1,064 

100 

36,555 

100 

This  Table  shows  that  70%  of  the  applicants  had  an  annual  family 
income  of  less  than  $12,000.  To  be  under  the  poverty  level,  a  family  of  four 
members  must  have  an  annual  income  of  $11,661  or  less.  Thus,  at  our 
Institution  almost  70%  of  the  applicants  come  from  families  below  the 
poverty  level.  The  differences  in  percentages  by  academic  level  are  not 
significant. 

STUDENTS  NEEDS: 

Even  though  attendance  cost  as  determined  by  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
is  less  than  the  actual  cost,  the  following  illustration  gives  an  idea  of  student 
needs: 
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In  1989-90,  the  average  cost  of  attendance  for  PeU  .it  participants  at 
Inter-American  University  of  Puerto  Rico  was  determined  '3  be  $4^04.  The 
total  PeU  Grant  cost  for  aU  participants  was  $145,162,960.  The  average  Pell 
Grant  payment  was  51,796.  The  difference,  that  is,  the  amount  not  met  by  Pell 
Grant  (52,408  multi  sLxed  by  34^28  participants),  leaves  a  remaining  need  of 
$83,143,424.  This  meaiib  that  dose  to  60%  are  not  covered  by  Pell  Grants. 

In  other  words,  in  addition  to  Pell  Grant,  our  students  had  to  use  other 
resources  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  education.  The  following  Table  Usts  the 
PeU  Grant  and  those  other  resourc^: 

RESOURCES  USED  TO  MEET  STUDENT  NEEDS 
STUDENT  AID 
1989-90 


FEDERAL 

Pell  Grant 

$62^19,536 

Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant 

2,187324 

CoUejte  Work  Study 

3,830;302 

Perkins  Loan 

2,180^ 

STATE 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
(State  and  Federal) 

302,582 

Educational  Fund 

1,934,518 

Leitislative  Scholarship 

660,010 

DMSTITUTIONAL 

Institutional  Aid 

1,178,199 

FEDERALLY 
GUARANTEED 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

16,244,199 

TOTAL 

$90337,998 

This  table  shows  that  our  students  received  a  total  of  $90^37,998, 
induding  the  portion  paid  to  our  graduate  students.    Our  PeU  Grant 

(Revised) 
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participants,  as  mentioned  before,  after  receiving  this  Grant  still  had  an 
unmet  need  of  $83;143,424.  To  meet  this  need,  they  had  the  following 
available  resources: 

Expected  Family  Contribution  (PGI)  $  9,065;608 

Financial  Aid  in  Addition  to  Pell  Grant  28318,462 

$37,584,070 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Our  primary  purpose  at  the  Inter-American  University  is  to  provide 
access  to  students  and  retain  them  so  they  can  achieve  their  educational 
objectives.  Therefore,  we  want  to  make  certain  that  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  continues  to  support  the  education  of  the 
underrepresented  Hispanic  minority. 

For  this  reason,  we  offer  for  your  consideration  the  following 
recommendations: 

*  The  Pell  Grant  awards  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  60% 
of  the  Pell  Grant  cost  of  attendance  instead  of  limiting  the  award  to  a 
fixed  maximum  amount. 

In  cases  of  students  from  families  who  live  in  areas  with  an 
unemployment  rate  higher  than  the  national,  the  minimum  student 
contribution  should  be  removed  from  the  family  contribution 
formula. 

*  It  is  recommendeu  that  the  following  sections  be  amended  by 
eliminating  the  period  at  the  end  and  adding  "except  for  students  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  living  in  areas  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  higher  than  the  national  rate": 

475(g)  1  (A) 
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475(g)  1  B 
476(b)  1  C 
477(b)(1) 

The  Federal  Government  should  encourage  the  State 
Governments  to  provide  additional  financial  aid  funds  through 
programs  like  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  which  requires 
matching. 

.  we  also  support  the  establishment  of  equal  yearly  amounts 
which  students  may  borrow  from  each  year  of  college  study  in  the 
Stafford  Loan  Program  for  undergraduates. 

.  Pell  Grant  recipients  should  be  permitted  to  receive  grants  to 
cover  more  than  one  full-time  academic  year  of  study  during  a  twelve- 
month award  year  period  and  to  extend  the  period  of  eligibility  for  Pell 
Grants  by  one  academic  year. 

TITLE  III: 

Inter-American  University  is  committed  to  offering  its  students,  full 
time  and  part  time,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  adult  and  traditional,  male 
and  female,  the  be.t  quality  education  possible.  Yet,  we  are  also  aware  of  the 
cost  involved  in  keeping  our  academic  programs  competitive;  of  the  need  to 
prevent  our  educational  support  services  such  as  libraries,  labs,  and  other 
technology  from  becoming  obsolete;  and  of  the  need  to  guarantee  that  our 
faculty  members  have  the  best  preparation  possible  and  are  up  to  date  in  their 
discipline.  To  us  as  an  institution,  these  are  the  main  challenges  we  have 
identified  for  the  next  decade. 
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In  this  respect,  the  Strengthening  Institutional  Programs,  specifically 
Parts  A  and  C  under  Title  III,  have  been  of  significant  help  towards 
strengthening  our  Institution  as  well  as  others. 

At  present,  there  are  17  programs  at  different  post-secondary 
institutions  in  Puerto  Rico  that  are  being  funded  through  Title  III.  Of  these, 
14  programs  were  granted  baspd  on  the  set-aside  for  minority  institutions. 

At  Inter  American  University,  some  of  our  most  innovative  projects 
were  started  with  funding  from  Title  III.  Two  such  examples  are  the 
following: 

Computer  Labs  for  faculty  were  established  at  several  of  our  campuses 
so  that  the  faculty  could  learn  to  use  modern  technology  in  the  teaching- 
learning  process.  Inter  American  University  has  expanded  this  project  with 
institutional  funds  and  today  each  campus  has  its  own  faculty  computer  lab. 
As  a  result,  faculty  involvement  with  computers  has  increased  significantly 
throughout  the  University. 

A  computerized  academic  advising  system  is  being  developed  at  our 
largest  campus  with  Title  lU  funds.  The  University  is  already  expanding  the 
project  with  its  own  funds  to  the  rest  of  the  campuses.  (See  Appendix  1  for 
list  of  other  programs.) 

The  computerized  academic  advising  system  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  our  retention  efforts.  Improved  retention,  in  turn,  will  assure  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  our  students  achieve  their  academic  objectives. 

Endowment  Challenge  Grants  have  permitted  institutions  with 
limited  resources  such  as  ours  to  build  an  endowment  fund  to  reduce 
dependency  on  tuition  and  strengthen  financial  stability. 
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pprOMMENDATIONS: 

The  Tittle  ni  program  is  the  only  program  under  the  Higher  EducaHon 
Act  which  focuses  its  efforts  towards  strengthening  developing  institutions 
that  service  a  large  percentage  of  minority  students  including  Historical  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCU)  and  other  minority  institutions.  This 
program  has  a  direct  impact  on  minority  human  resources  in  this  Nation, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  alter  it  in  any  way. 

This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  Fiscal  Year  1990-91,  of  the  1,100 
institutions  in  the  Nation  that  requested  eligibility  to  Title  III,  954  were 
granted  eligibility  as  developing  institutions  and  finally,  only  104  institutions 
were  recipients  of  Title  III  grants.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  national 
need  to  assist  and  strengthen  developing  institutions  across  the  Nation.  This 
Title  III  effort  is  a  means  of  providing  evidence  of  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  increase  the  poo)  of  minority  human  resources  in  fields  where  they  are 
currently  needed  and  underrepresented.  As  President  of  the  largest  Hispanic, 
private  institution  in  the  Nation,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Title  III 
Program  be  maintained  in  the  Reauthorization  as  it  is  presently  structured 
and  that  additional  funds  be  appropriated  in  order  to  assist  additional 
developing  institutions  in  fulfilling  tLeir  mission. 

The  current  set-aside  for  minority  institutions  should  be  kept  as  a 
means  by  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  can  assure  that  funds  are 
directed  towards  the  strengthening  of  developing  minority  insritutions  in  the 
Nation.  This  minority  set-aside  has  been  of  great  benefit  for  the  survival  of 
these  minority  institutions.  As  menHoned  before,  of  the  current  17  Title  III 
projects  in  Puerto  Rico,  14  qualified  because  25%  of  the  funds  were  set-aside 
for  minority  institutions. 
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I  also  feel  that  Congress  should  consider  establishing  a  program  to 
assist  Hispanic  serving  institutions.  We  understand  that  the  Hispanic 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  (HACU)  is  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  program  with  a  $30  million  funding  level.  A 
member  of  HACU,  Inter-American  University  endorses  such  a  program.  The 
program  would  not  threaten  the  HBUC  set-aside.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
expand  the  program  to  target  Hispanic  serving  institutions,  the  fastest 
growing  sector  of  our  population. 

The  Endowment  Challenge  Program  is  most  certainly  a  program  that 
assists  developing  institutions  to  establish  a  means  for  future  financial 
stability  and  security.  In  the  past,  this  Part  of  Title  III  has  been  instrumental 
in  increasing  our  institution's  Endowment  Fund.  However,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  period  of  five  years  be  reinstated  as  it  existed  in  its 
original  regulatory  structure.  Furthermore,  I  believe  it  is  vital  that 
institutions  be  allowed  to  receive  an  Endowment  Grant  for  three  years  of  the 
five-year  period  and  afterwards,  be  eligible  to  reapply  in  the  next  five-year 
period.  With  regard  to  the  amount  allowable  to  apply  for,  I  urge  you  to 
maintain  its  current  level. 

CONCLUSION: 

The  challenges  of  the  past,  such  as  offering  the  best  education  possible 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  spite  of  limited  resources  and  spiraling  costs, 
have  committed  us  to  try  even  harder.  However,  we  cannot  do  it  alone.  We 
need  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  future  in  a  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government  that  will  lead  us  to  find  new  and  innovative  ways,  which  in 
turn  will  enable  us  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  today's  society. 

Thank  you,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may 

have. 
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APPENDIX  I 


ACTIVITIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
STRENGTHENING  INSTITUTIONS  PROGRAMS 

f^fi^K  HERMAN  CAMPUS: 
Budget  Period:       10/01  /89  -  90/30/92 
Activities: 

1.  Development  of  a  Management  Information  System. 

2.  Development  of  an  Assessment  Program. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Bilingual  Writing  Center. 

IVIFntnPOi  ITAM  rAMPUS; 

Budget  Period:       10/01/86  -  90/30/89 
/Vcrivities: 

1.  Development  of  a  Management  Information  System. 

2.  Development  of  an  External  Resource  Information  Center. 

3.  Developing  a  Word  Processing  Laboratory. 

Budget  Period:       10/01/90  -  09/30/91: 
Activities: 

1.      Student  Services:  Academic  Advising. 

ABEniiOUNiYF.Rf»rrv  COI  LEGE: 
Budget  Period:       10/01/86  -  90/30/89 
Acriviries: 

1.  Improving  Science  Instruction  Via  Computers. 

2.  Computer  Literacy  Program. 

3.  Career  Counseling  and  Placement  Center. 
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XHTBR  MXRZCAM  UNZVKXSZIY  OF  PUgRIO  KXCO 
VZCBPRISZDEMCy  Or  DBVBLCPNIMT  AMD  PUBLZC  RXUTIOMS 

TZTLB  ZZZ  PMJKCTS  XPPROVID  WZTRZM  THE  LAST  FZVI  YEARS 

8lt« 

Tltl«  Of  Project 

Or  ant 
Avard 

Project 
r«riod 

Hctropolit«n  campus 

Endowment  challenge  Grant 

$1,010,000.00 

00  ^1/89 
Oi>/34/09 

RMn  Gcrmin  campus 

Endowment  challenge  Grant 

$1,010,000.00 

(Temporarily 
Reserved) 

is4n  UermAn  Campus 

Endowment  Challenge  Grant 

$  400,000.00 

04/01/86 

03/31/06 

San  Germin  Campus 

Endowment  Challenge  Grant 

$  400,000.00 

07/01/87 
06/30/07 

Ponce  Keylonal  College 

Endowment  Challenge  Grant 

$  2^0,000.00 

04/01/86 

03/31/06 

Ponce  Regional  college 

Endowment  Challenge  Grant 

$  250,000.00 

07/01/87 
06/30/07 

San  Germin  Campus 

Strengthening  Institution 
Program 

%  160,000.00 

10/01/89 
09/30/90 

San  German  Campus 

Strengthening  T-^titutions 
Program  (Contlnt  Uion) 

$  189,264.00 

10/01/90 
09/30/91 

San  German  Campus 

Strentheniiig  Institution 
Program  (Continuation) 

$  185,602.00 

10/01/91 
09/30/92 

Arecibo  University 
College 

Strengthening  institutions 
Program 

$  108,302.00 

10/01/86 
no  J  "xn/Q'j 

Artcibo  University 
College 

Strengthening  Institutions 
Pvogram  (Continuation) 

$  63,465.00 

10/01/87 
09/30/88 

Axecibo  University 
College 

Strengthening  Institutions 
Program  (Continuation) 

$  65MI5.00 

10/01/88 
09/30/B9 

Metropolitan  Campus 

Strengthening  Institutions 
Program 

$  115,000.00 

10/01/66 
09/30/87 

Metropolitan  Campus 

Strengthening  Institutions 
Program  (Continuation) 

$  163,720.00 

10/01/87 
09/30/88 

Metropolitan  Campus 

Strengthening  Institutions 
Program  (Continuation) 

$  171,055i.OO 

10/01/88 
09/30/89 

Metropolitan  Campus 

Strengthening  Institutions 
Program 

$  116,123.00 

10/01/90 
09/30/91 
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Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Edward  Elmendorf,  vice  president  for  govern- 
mental relations,  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, and  with  a  long  background  with  this  committee. 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  _  ». 

Mr.  Elmendorf.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  the  committee  for  inviting  me  to  be 
here  today.  I  don  t  need  to  restate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
just  given  you  the  data  on  a  $5.3  billion  program,  the  Pell  Grant 
program,  3.4  million  students,  and  a  participation  rate  of  about  one 
in  lour,  or  25  percent  of  the  total  students  enrolled  in  higher  edu- 
cation actually  participate  in  this  program.  I  think  we  could  do 

Let  me  also  say  that  5  minutes  will  not  do  justice  to  the  complex- 
ity of  what  I  have  to  say  today,  so  I  am  making  available  the  13 
associations  and  systems  which  have  endorsed  this  testimony  to 
work  with  you.  Senator,  any  of  the  staff  or  any  of  the  other  Sena- 
tors' staff  to  try  to  go  through,  and  we  hope  you  can  review  and 
understand  and  we  hope  see  the  benefits  of  what  we  are  about  to 
say  to  you. 

We  face  two  problems  that  I  would  like  to  talk  about  today.  The 
first  is  funding.  The  Pell  program,  as  you  have  heard  Dallas 
Martin  say,  has  been  inadequately  funded.  We  believe  it  must  be 
restored  to  a  level  that  could  be  protected,  we  think,  with  some  leg- 
islative language  that  we  are  going  to  suggest  today,  and  the  distri- 
bution formula  that  carries  that  money  needs  to  be  carried  under  a 
sound  policy  and  with  an  equitable  basis  of  distribution.  So  my  pur- 
pose in  being  here  is  to  ask  the  subcommittee  to  address  both  prob- 
lems, that  of  underfunding  and  that  of  the  adoption  of  sound  policy 
against  which  these  funds  may  be  distributed.  ,  „  u 

First,  problem  one,  funding.  Senator,  in  your  statement  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  I  believe  you  said  that  we  must  act  to  ensure  that  the  grant 
is  the  meyor  student  aid  program  at  the  Federal  level,  and  I 
couldn't  agree  with  you  more  on  that  statement. 

But  where  we  are  now  in  addressing  that  problem  gives  me  some 
major  indigestion.  I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  reauthoriza- 
tion, but  we  need  to  make  a  very  obvious  and  immediate  U-turn. 

We  find  ourselves  180  degrees  out  of  sync  with  the  chairman's 
statement  that  the  grant  program  is  the  major  student  aid  pro- 
gram. Why  is  that?  The  erosion  in  the  value  of  the  Pell  Grants 
over  the  last  decade,  as  Dr.  Martin  has  explained,  has  resulted  in  a 
reversal  of  roles  for  Pell  and  Stafford.  The  Pell  Grant  in  all  hones- 
ty has  been  set  aside;  it  has  been  displaced  as  the  centerpiece  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Martin  gave  you  some  testimony  and  I  can  add 
a  little  bit  to  that  by  simply  taking  the  Middle-Income  Assistance 
Act  of  1978,  Pell  eligibility  criteria  for  a  family  of  four.  It  was  set 
at  $25,000.  In  today  s  dollars,  that  amount  would  be  $49,438,  not 
$25,000.  In  comparison,  the  current  income  eligibility  cut-off  for 
Pell  right  now  is  $35,778,  $12,000  less  than  what  it  would  have 
been  if  the  Middle-Income  Assistance  Act  had  had  the  CPI  added  to 

it  over  the  last  15  years.  ,      ,   .    ,        j   r    j-  t 

What  has  happened  over  the  last  decade  is  the  underfunding  ot 
the  Pell  program  has  cut  the  working  class  family  out  of  the  pro- 
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gram  and  at  the  same  time  has  lowered  the  value  of  the  award  to 
those  who  do  receive  it. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  we  had  a  Pell  Grant  maximum  award  of 
$1,400.  That  has  increased  by  $1,000  in  the  last  15  years.  Essential- 
ly using  1976  constant  dollar  terms,  we  are  $400  below  where  it 
would  have  been  had  we  just  extended  it  from  1976  to  now  at  the 
CPI  rate. 

For  me  and  an  institution  or  representing  a  set  of  institutions, 
that  means  that  the  Pell  maximum  todav  buys  less  than  40  percent 
at  an  average  public  4-year  institution  s  cost.  What  it  bought  in 
1975  was  about  62  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  attendance  at 
public  institutions. 

To  bring  that  point  home,  I  need  only  State  that  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  students  who  attend  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  particularly  after  the  grants  have  been  taken 
out  and  after  the  family  has  contributed  everything  it  can  toward 
the  cost  of  that  education,  that  student  must  borrow. 

I  looked  at  the  data  for  our  institutions  in  the  public  sector, 
where  our  average  tuition  is  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  and  it  turns 
out  that  six  out  of  every  ten  ^Federal  aid  recipients  in  the  4-year 
public  sector  borrow.  That  is  60  percent. 

Our  freshmen  most  at  risk  in  borrowing  have  to  borrow  an  aver- 
age of  $1,800.  We  need  to  change  that. 

Let  me  go  on  to  the  funding  solution.  We  propose  three  things 
for  the  sr  .  ommittee  to  consider.  The  present  maximum  award, 
now  $2,40.,,  we  believe  should  be  increased  to  $4,000.  We  believe 
that  the  Pell  Grant  formula  needs  to  be  indexed  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  Dr.  Martin  has  suggested,  and  we  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Education  ought  to  have  its  authority  for  linear  re- 
duction replaced  by  authority  to  borrow  against  next  year's  appro- 
priations. 

The  second  problem  we  have  basically  is  the  distribution  of  that 
money,  and  for  that  we  have  spent  about  24  months  working  to- 
gether with  a  group  of  associations  to  come  up  with  a  new  Pell 
Grant  formula  based  on  a  sound  set  of  criteria. 

Four  criteria  constitute  that  formula.  The  Pell  award  should  be 
decreased  as  a  family's  ability  to  pay  increases.  The  Pell  award 
should  try  to  meet  the  highest  percentage  of  need  to  the  lowest- 
priced  institutions.  The  Pell  should  try  to  recognize  that  an  added 
expense  for  students  attending  higher-priced  institutions  make  it 
more  tuition-sensitive.  And  fourth,  the  award  should  reacli  stu- 
dents beyond  the  $35,000  eligibility  level;  up  to  $43,000  is  where 
our  formula  would  take  it. 

Our  formula  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  a  $2,500  living  allowance 
plus  25  percent  of  tuition  up  to  the  maximum  award  we  have  sug- 
gested of  $4,000  minus  the  effective  family  contribution.  The  for- 
mula we  have  developed  meets  the  test  in  all  four  of  these  criteria. 
The  current  Pell  Grant  program  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  charts 
attached  to  my  testimony  fails  in  all  four  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  have  about  that  as  the  committee  may  choose. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Elmendorf  follows:] 

/5  ]. 
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PUPARBD  STATBHBNT  OP  MR.  BLIfBNDORP 


My  name  is  Edward  Elmendorf  and  1  am  the  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities.  I  am  testifying  here  on  behalf  of  the  370 
member  institutions  of  AASCU,  as  we!!  as  on  behalf  of  the  higher  education  associations 
listed  on  the  cover  of  this  testimony.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 

!Vly  statement  today  supplements  the  initial  statement  provided  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  March  21,  1991  by  President  Hoke  L  Smith  on  behalf  of  tweWe  higher  education 
associations.  Our  purpose  today  is  to  center  on  the  Pell  Grant  program  aspect  of  our 
reauthorization  proposals. 

This  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  comes  at  a  time  when  our 
nation  is  facing  tremendous  challenges  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are  faced  with  a  wide  array 
of  problems,  virtually  the  only  agreement  about  which  is  that  the  single  most  effective 
remedy  to  all  of  them  is  a  better  education  system.  Spending  on  education  is  truly  not  a 
drain  on  our  national  resources,  but  a  sound  investment  in  our  country's  future.  At  a  time 
when  the  country  confronts  an  enormous  and  ever-increasing  national  debt,  when  the  trade 
imbalance  between  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  threatening  American  jobs,  when 
our  traditional  technological  superiority  appears  to  be  in  danger,  and  when  drug  abuse  is 
reaching  epidemic  proportions,  im^estment  in  education  may  seem  to  be  a  luxury  we  cannot 
afford.  The  history  of  the  federal  funding  for  education,  however,  clearly  indicates  that  every 
federal  dollar  spent  to  better  educate  our  citizens  brings  a  tremendous  return  on  taxpayers- 
money  in  added  productiveness,  lower  social  spending  on  crime-prevention,  welfare  and 
unemployment,  greater  American  exports,  and  substantially  increased  tax  revenues  to  the 
Treasury.  The  classic  illustration  of  the  return  on  education  is  the  G.I.  bill,  the  return  on 
every  dollar  of  federal  investment  in  which  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  forty  dollars. 

Despite  the  near-unanimous  belief  in  the  importance  of  education  to  our  nation's 
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future,  federal  support  for  it  has  diminished  over  the  last  decade.  While  the  states  have 
attempted  to  fill  the  gap  in  financial  support  for  education  by  the  policies  of  the  last  ten 
years,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  reassertion  of  an  active  federal  role  is  the  only  way 
for  American  education  to  become  truly  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world. 
My  purpose  today  is  to  share  with  you  what  I  believe  is  wrong  with  our  existing  policies, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  the  financing  of  higher  education,  and  to  propose  alternative 
policies  to  remedy  the  problems.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  trend  away  from 
grants  to  loans,  a  process  which  has  shifted  an  unfair  portion  of  costs  to  students  in  the  form 
of  large  amounts  of  indebtedness,  carries  with  it  huge  social  costs.  These  costs  are  slowly 
becoming  visible  in  the  form  of  escalating  defaults,  the  result  of  borrowing  by  students  for 
whom  loans  were  never  intended  as  the  proper  vehiSle  of  educational  finance,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  subtle  trend  to  regard  higher  education  only  as  a  means  to  obtain  lucrative  jobs. 
This  latter  process,  which  is  familiar  to  almost  every  American  family  with  a  college-sged 
child,  is  forcing  numerous  students  to  pursue  fields  o:  specialty  on  the  basis  of  future 
earnings,  and  is  robbing  our  nation  of  some  of  the  most  needed  specialists  such  as  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  those  who  would  work  in  the  public  sector. 


The  specific  federal  program  where  the  shift  away  from  grants  to  loans  is"  most 
transparent  is  the  Pell  Grant  program.  In  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our  nation's  aspiring 
P^ll  <?r?Pt  PrQgram  ha?  been  displaced  as  the  r^m^rprr  and  the  foundatjnj, 
af  th^  federal  student  ajd  programs,  a  hclirf  which  is  nnt  withn...  foundatlnn  jn  p^ji 
grants  h^vc  be^n  ai?place<<  by  the  St^ffor^l  l^m  Program,  a  program  th^.  u,^, 
Wncgjved  9s  a  low-income  educational  as....t^,i^.  p^r.„^^    ^hc  original  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program  was  initiated  as  a  low-cost  mechanism  for  federal  assistance  to 
middle-income  students  who  would  not  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  federal  grants. 
It  is  helpful  to  recall  that  the  income  eligibility  cut-off  for  Pell  grants,  in  essence  the  income 
level  below  which  loans  were  considered  the  incorrect  form  of  federal  support,  in  1979  was 
approximately  $25,000,  a  figure  which,  when  indexed  to  the  inflation  rate,  would  be  almost 
$49,000  today.  The  eligibiUty  cut-off  today  is  $35,778,  more  than  13,000  below  the  figure 
for  1973.  This  erosion  in  the  reach  of  Pell  grants  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  escalating 
costs  of  the  Stafford  program. 
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In  addition  to  the  narrowing  eligibility  standard  for  Pell,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  value  of  what  Pell  grants  can  buy  today  which  the  following  comparison 
demonstrates.   In  1975  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  represented  61.8%  of  average  cost  of 
attending  public  institution  while  it  represents  less  than  38%  of  today's  costs  at  the  same 
institutions.  The  comparative  numbers  for  private  institutions  are  32.8%  in  1975  and  less 
than  18%  today.'  Another  way  of  illustrating  the  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Pell  grants  is  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  1975  constant  dollars,  the  Academic  Year  90-91 
maximum  award  of  $2,400  is  almost  $500  less  than  the  AY  75-76  of  $1,400  (See  Figure  1). 
It  is  little  wonder  then  that  loans  have  become  the  primary  vehicle  of  financing  higher 
education  for  most  students,  not  only  for  middle-income  students  at  the  more  expensive 
private  institutions,  but  also  for  low-income  students*t  public  colleges  and  universities.  The 
data  we  have  clearly  demonstrate  th^.  error  of  the  common  misperception  about  student 
borrowing  that  even  1  believed  until  I  evaluated  this  data.  I  believed  that  in  our  4  year 
public  sector  with  average  resident  tuition  of  less  than  $2000.  our  low  income,  most  "at-rislc" 
students  would  not  need  to  borrow  and  that  if  they  did,  it  would  be  a  small  amount.  I  was 
wrong;  six  of  ten  federal  aid  recipients  in  the  four  year  public  sector  borrow!  The  average 
amount  they  borrow  in  the  freshman  year,  the  year  when  they  are  most  at  risk  of  failing,  is 
$1800. 

t 

This  condition  of  ever-increasing  dependence  on  loans  must  not  prevail;  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  our  opportunity  to  reshape  the  results  we  see 
before  us  today  and  restore  these  programs  to  their  originaUy  intended  purposes.  If  the  Pell 
Gram  program  is  intended  to  provide  access  to  higher  education  and  only  25%  of  those  in 
higher  education  are  the  beneficiaries,  have  we  achieved  what  Congress  intended  access  to 
mean?  What  is  the  measure  of  access  we  would  find  acceptable?  Is  it  50%?  How  will  we 
ever  know  if  the  income  levels  for  eligibility  themseWes  are  so  low  that  those  who  might 
decide  to  apply  never  do  because  they  honestly  believe  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  that  they 
would  not  qualify?  Making  the  Pell  Grant  the  centerpiece,  the  foundation  program  fr- 
student  aid  ought  to  be  the  goal.  Restoring  the  Stafford  U)an  program  or  its  successor  loan 
program  to  its  intended  role,  rather  than  its  current  role  of  the  centerpiece  of  federal 


•  Arthur  Hauptman.  The  Tuition  Dilemma  (Wa.,hington.  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1990)  12-13. 
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student  aid  programs,  should  also  be  ouF  objective,  To  accomplish  these  twin  goals  may 
take  a  substantial  investment  in  federal  funding  and  it  may  take  making  the  Pell  Grant  an 
entitlement  program.  We  understand  why  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  Pell  an 
entitlement  at  this  time,  but  our  goal  should  not  change.  What  you  have  before  you  as  a 
proposal  for  reauthorization  of  the  higher  education  act  is  what  we  believe  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  next  cycle  of  reauthorizations  and  we  strongly  urge  you  to  give  it  your 
most  diligent  and  supportive  consideration. 

Despite  Its  status  as  the  largest  federal  student  aid  program  and  its  potentially  crucial 
importance  in  making  higher  education  more  broadly  available,  the  formula  written  into  law 
for  the  calculation  of  Pell  awards  suffers  from  several  serious  flaws.  The  flaws  and 
irregularities  of  the  current  formula,  long  a  subject  of  debate  and  argument  in  the  higher 
education  community,  are  in  need  of  immediate  revision  at  the  upcoming  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  if  the  Pell  program  is  to  be  restored  as  the  backbone 
of  federal  student  aid  policy.  I  am  here  today  to  describe  an  alternative  Pell  formula  which 
might  allow  us  to  restore  Pell  to  the  position  of  prominence  Congress  intended  it  to  occupy 
in  the  federal  financing  of  higher  education.  The  current  fomiula,  as  written  into  the  statute 
during  the  1986  reauthorization,  is  composed  of  three  components,  the  lesser  of  which 
determines  the  amount  of  the  recipient's  award.  These  components  are: 

Award  =  Lesser  of  (Maximum  Award  -  F.FC)  or  (cost  of  attendance  -  EFC)  or  60%  COA 

where;         EFC=  Expected  Family  Contribution^ 

cost  of  attendances  COA  (Tuition  +  Living  Cost) 

Living  Cost=  $2400,  and  Maximum  Award=  $2400  under  current  funding 
levels.' 


2  ' 


■  The  meihiHl  of  calculation  for  the  EFC  is  iiscif  another  crucial  comixjncni  of  nccessar>  reforms  in  the 
Pell  program,  but  wil!  not  be  addressed  here. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  living  allowance  and  Maximum  Award  were  tied  together  by  Matute  in 
the  last  reauthorization. 
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Of  the  three  components  of  the  formula,  the  easiest  to  understand  and  accept  is  cost  of 
attendance  minus  expected  family  contribution.  This  provision  essentially  guarantees  that 
the  amount  of  award  would  never  be  higher  than  any  student's  need  (defined  as  costs  minus 
expected  family  contribution.)  Another  reasonably  intuitive  component  of  the  formula  is 
maximum  award  minus  expected  family  contribution.  This  ingredient,  which  limits  the  Pell 
program  to  those  with  expected  family  contributions  below  the  maximum  award,  «  the 
means  by  which  the  program  targets  low-income  students  by  decreasing  awards  as  incomes 
increase.*  The  most  problematic  element  of  the  current  formula,  and  a  source  of  much 
controversy  within  the  higher  education  community,  has  been  the  provision  which  limits  the 
maximiim  award  recipents  may  receive  to  60%  of  their  total  cost  of  attendance.  This 
provision  is  the  sole  component  of  the  current  program  to  react  to  different  tuition  levels 
(because  the  living  cost  is  defined  by  statute,  cost  of  attendance  changes  exactly  as 
institutional  tuitions  do.)  The  manner  in  which  cost  of  attendance  reacts  to  varying  tuitions, 
however,  is  punitive  rather  than  positive:  instead  of  giving  higher  awards  to  students  with 
higher  tuitions,  if  ensures  that  awards  to  students  at  the  lowest  tuition  institutions  (primanly 
community  colleges)  are  reduced  to  60%  of  their  implied  cost  [i.e.  60%  of  ($2400  + 
tuition).)  This  s^-me  provision  permits  students  with  higher  expected  family  contributions  to 
obtain  a  higher  percentage  of  that  need  through  the  Pell  program  than  the  students  with  the 
very  lowest  expected  family  contributions.'  Under  this  provision  of  the  formula,  which 
currently  determines  the  awards  of  more  than  one  million  recipients,  M^id^m  with  a  ftmih 

f,.^n-.  nf  smnoo  mn  rrr^^ ""^^^    ^        fr""'  ^  ^^^^  "^^^ 

0^^10.000.  This  fundamental  aspect  of  the  formula  is  probably  second  only  to 
appropriations  underfunding  in  terms  of  driving  low-income  students  into  indebtedness.  By 
artificially  limiting  the  awards  of  the  lowest  income  studenu  at  the  lowest  tuition  schools,  the 
current  formula  undercuts  the  most  basic  goal  of  access  and  forces  the  population  at  the 
greatest  risk  into  the  Stafford  Program,  thus  driving  the  default  costs  of  that  program  up. 
The  fundamental  inequities  of  the  current  formula  in  its  treatment  of  low  tuition  schools  and 


*  Fiscal  yea,  1991  appropri.Uons  of  $5,28  billion,  for  e«mP>e /"owed  a  maximum  award  of  $2,400,  ard 
in  this  way  excluded  students  from  families  with  incomes  of  535,77». 

minus  expected  family  contribution". 
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low  income  students  are  clearly  apparent  in  Figure  2. 

In  the  higher  education  community's  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  more  defensible 
instrument  for  the  distribution  of  the  Pell  program  funds,  a  number  of  simple  criteria  have 
been  developed.*  These  basic  criteria  are: 

^"  >'Vldgmff  mn4m  instltmlons  with  similar  ^hirees.  the  Pell  «w;^r^ 

dgprew  K  the  CjtPCCtcd  family  contrihuHnp  jnyrrT-  This  criterion  addresses  the 
lack  of  "horizontal  equity"  in  the  current  formula.  Ensuring  that  the  Pell  Grant 
decreases  as  incomes  increase  is  predicated  on  the  principle  that  government 
subsidies  should  be  primarily  targeted  at  lower-income  recipients.  The  present 
program's  opposite  tendency,  i.e.,  its  increase  of  percentage  of  need  met  with 
increasing  income  at  low-tuition  institutions,  is  the  most  glaring  violation  of  this  basic 
principle. 

^'     The  present  m.nitive  tr^mni^n!  "f  lr-in:-mr  nvftrnts  at  inw  tyj.j^p  ny'i'"""iTr 
shoMid  1^  abflndon?<1  in  fflvor  of  a  formula  that  akn  ,i^^.v^    .y^et  the  highest 

pgrc^ntag^  of  PC?<j  at  the  lowest  priced  insftntinn.   This  criterion  embodies  our 
collective  commitment  to  the  priority  of  access  over  choice. 

m  fgd^rftl  gpvgmmrnt  should  institute  a  mean,  nf  r^.pgnizing  the  arirfpH  .vp.p^,. 

pf  Mti<<cnt.s  i»t  higkr  ttiitinn  institutions,  ami  rrnlace  the  punitive  tuit.on..en»ivvf«y 

Pf  thg  yuiTgnt  Iflw  with  a  modest  degree  of  positive  tnition-sensifyity 

Th^re  yhQWltf  an  rffon  to  create  a  theoretically  .nnnd  fnrmuia  with  the  pmp^r 
financial  MromPtcn  whirh        render  the  Pell  Gram  nmyr^m  ,^,0 

alternative  to  loans  for  low  and  mndyr;,te  income 

m  formvilfl  (jhotiM  in^r^'asf  awards  for  .students  at  all  institutions,  and  prnvi^>;  ^"r 
9Mm9  mourm  to  ^tWdrms  attending  baccalaureate      well  as  shnrt^r.t..rm 


4- 


These  criteria  were  first  dearly  articulated  by  OMB's  Fred  Fischer  during  the  last  reauthorization. 
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EiQgiamS-  The  Pell  program  as  currently  authorized  and  funded  covers  a  significant 
portion  of  the  costs  of  short-term  programs,  but  is  substantially  less  effective  for 
degree-seeking  students. 

The  higher  education  associations'  proposal  on  the  Pell  Grant  program  seeks  consists  of  a 
simple  formula  that  engenders  these  criteria  through  separating  the  living  cost  (access)  and 
the  tuition  (choice)  components  of  Cost  of  Attendance,  The  calculation  of  the  Pell  award 
under  our  formula  is  done  through  the  addition  of  a  basic  (living)  allowance  of  $2,500  to  a 
portion  of  tuition  and  the  reduction  of  that  amount  by  the  student's  expected  famiiy 
contribution. 

Award=(Lesscr  of  ((25"/  Tuition  -i-  $2,500)  or  Maximum  Award  of  $4,000))  -  EFC 

The  basic  effect  of  using  this  bifurcated  approach  is  that  it  enfranchises  everyone  at 
every  tuition  level  by  providing  a  uniform  subsidy  of  $2,500.expected  family  contribution  for 
access,  while  recognizing  the  impact  of  tuition,  and  providing  some  measure  of  choice.  I 
would'like  to  note  that  the  $2,500  basic  allowance  component  of  the  formula  represents  less 
than  half  the  actual  living  expenses  oi  students.'  In  addition,  this  formula  will  react  to 
increased  tuitions  in  an  entirely  non-inflationary  manner  because  it  covers  only  a  quarter  of 
every  dollar  of  tuition  increase,  and  therefore  will  not  be  an  incentive  for  tuition  increases 
as  a  means  of  recouping  federal  dollars.  The  use  of  this  formula  would  embovly  the 
principles  I  cited  earlier  including  the  extension  of  Pell  Grant  eligibility  to  moderate-income 
.■students  from  families  with  incomes  up  to  $43,000. 

Two  important  additional  parts  of  our  proposal  are:  (1)  to  index  the  Fell  maximum 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  an  alternative  to  turning  Pell  into  an  entitlement,  which  is 
clearly  our  first  preference,  and  (2)  to  replace  the  current  linear  reduction  authority  of  thu 
Education  Department  with  departmental  authority  to  borrow  from  next  year's 
appropriations  in  case  of  funding  shortfalls.  There  does  indted  appear  to  exist  a  reversal 


'  Cathy  Henderx^n.  "Projectiotis  of  Student  Budgets."  (Washington.  D.C.:  Amcrica«  Council  on 
Education,  1990). 
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of  priorities  when  the  federal  programs  targeting  the  most  needy  students,  i.e.,  Pell,  SEOG, 
CWS,  and  Perkins,  are  subject  to  the  annual  appropriations  battles,  while  the  Stafford  loan 
program,  the  middle-income  part  of  the  federal  financing  policy  for  education,  is  an 
entitlement.  The  indexing  or  Pell  awards  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  would  at  least  ensure 
that  there  v/ouW  be  no  further  erosion  of  the  program's  value  in  the  coming  years.  This 
conchidcs  my  testimony  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  you  or  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  may  have  regarding  our  proposals. 


Figure  1 

Comparison  of  the  Increase  in  the  Pell  Grant  Maximum 
in  Nominal  Dollars  and  Decrease  in  Constant  Dollars 
FY  76-91 


Mulmmm 


\m  1977  1971  im  m  im  mi  im  im  \m  im  mi  m  \m  1790  mi 


■  CbBMiat;    BCiumll  I 

 I 

SauKCff  American  Council  on  Education,  Office  of  Legislative  Analyiif,  bated  on 
data  ttcm  Economic  indicaton,  and  Economic  Mftd  Budgft  Outlftfik  Congrettional 
Budget  Office,  1990. 
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Current  Pell  Formula 

Min  (60%  Cost,  Max-EFC,  C08t-EFC) 


Percenttge  of  Need  Met  vt.  EFC 


80% 
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Proposed  Pell  Formula 

($2500  ♦  25%  Of  Tuition  NTE  $1500)  -  EFC 


Percentage  of  Need  Met  vs.  EFC 
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Current  Pell  Formula 

Min.  (60%  Cost,  Max-EFC.  Cost-EFC) 


100% 


Percentage  of  Need  Met  vs.  EFC 


ao«  - 


40% 
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Proposed  Pell  Formula 

($2500  +  26%  of  Tuition  NTE  $1500)  -  EFC 


100% 


Percentage  of  Need  Met  vs.  EFC 
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Senator  Pell.  I  would  turn  to  our  ranking  minority  member, 

^S^nat^K^s^^VM.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  leave 
in  just  a  few  moments,  and  the  chairman  very  graciously  said  1 
could  ask  a  few  questions.  t  u  i-  «ii 

I  think  all  of  you  made  some  similar  comments.  One,  I  believe  all 
would  feel  that  the  Pell  Grant  should  be  an  entitlement,  and  as- 
suming that  that  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  accomplish,  some  have 
made  further  recommendations.  „  jf 

iTt  me  just  ask  are  you  comfortable  with  the  eligibility  as  it  is 

"**Mr^^S;NTORF.  I'll  answer  that.  My  testimony  will  show  that 
we  are  not  at  all  happy  with  that.  We'd  first  of  all  like  to  see  i 
7m  If  it  were  rais^  to  what  CPI  was,  it  would  be  almost 

$50,000  family  income.  ^^„„*c 
Senator  Kassebaum.  I  understand  that,  but  I  mean  what  counts 
as  far  as  assets.  This  has  been  a  concern,  as  you  know,  in  many  ot 
the  rural  areas  as  far  as  farm  equity  and  what  is  counted.  That  is 

MrVTi^ENi^Sf :  I  am  going  to  defer  to  Dr.  Martin  on  that  ques- 
tion  because  we  have  supported  him  along  the  way,  and  I  believe 
he  is  working  on  that  problem  right  now. 

Mr  Martin.  Senator  Kassebaum,  as  you  probably  are  aware. 
Tally  Hart,  who  is  the  commissioner  of  our  government  relations 
committee,  had  testified  before  this  committee  a  c  uple  of  week  ago 
S  a  n^w  plan  that  we  have  been  working  on  four  5  years  on 
how  to  finally  fold  the  existing  need  analysis  in  both  the  Pe  l 
Grant  formula  and  the  other  formula,  the  Congressiona  M^^^^ 
ogy,  that  we  use  now  to  determine  eligibility  for  all  Title  IV  aid, 
into  a  single  simriifif'i  formula.  ,  i  j 

We  have  now  concluded  the  technical  work  on  that  formula  and 
are  advancing  that.  In  that  formula,  there  are  a  number  of  steps 
that  would  simplify  the  program  for  students.  There  are  some  by- 
passeribr  example,  for  people  who  have  very  low  income,  such  as 
AFDC  recipients.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  that  to  take  a  ditter- 
ent  look  at  assets,  both  home  equity,  which  obviously  catches  a  lot 
of  oeople-we  have  proposed  a  different  v  ay  of  looking  at  that, 
with  a  cap,  to  provide  some  protection  for  families  who  are  in  areas 
of  the  country  where  home  values  have  accelerated  rapidly.  We 
also  have  some  modifications,  for  example,  on  the  treatment  ot 
farm  equity  which  obviously  afiscts  many  of  the  people  in  your 
State  We  are  proposing  that  there  be  some  modifications  to  the  as- 
seS^ment  rates  on  farm  assets  because  those  assets  are  necessary  in 
order  to  generate  the  income  for  those  families. 

We  think  that  what  we  have  proposed  will  be  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  provide  some  needed  relief  for  ha'-dworking  middi^ 
income  families.  But  we  also  need  to  do  some  further  mode  ling  to 
make  certain  that  we  are  addressing  that,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  that  as  this  reauthori2:ation  progresses  to  adaress  exactly  the 
questions  that  you  have  proposed. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  One  other  question  along  that  line.  If  the 
Peil  Grant  maximum  v/ere  substantially  increased  as  all  of  you 
would  suggest,  without  it  becoming  an  entitlement  program,  and  it 
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the  necessary  appropriations  fell  short,  as  they  frequently  do  here, 
''^st  means  of  addressing  the  situation? 
Mr.  Martin.  Let  me  begin  on  that.  I  think  definitely  we  would 
support  increasing  the  maximum  grant  fairly  significantly.  We 
have  seen  the  erosion  of  it,  and  we  have  seen  the  harm  that  it  has 
created.  While  we  would  favor  an  entitlement.  Senator,  in  terms  of 
ensuring  that,  I  think  Dr.  Elmendorf  has  also  made  an  excellent 
point.  We  do  believe  that  there  should  be  authority— and  in  fact  I 
would  argue  that  the  authority  is  there  now— to  borrow  from  sub- 
sequent appropriations  in  the  event  we  do  fall  short. 

It  also  seems  to  me,  though,  that  another  thing  we  could  look  at 
is  to  make  certain  that  those  students  that  have  the  greatest  need 
are  served  first.  If  that  means— and  I  hate  to  say  this— that  we 
have  to  cut  some  people  who  are  more  moderate  income  families, 
to  reduce  their  eligibility  to  take  care  of  those  who  have  the  high- 
est need,  then  we  should  do  so. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  who  are  at  greatest  need  in  this 
country  are  probably  the  least  politically  in  tune  with  a  voice,  and 
If  you  cut  some  of  the  other  people  who  are  a  little  more  sophisti- 
cated, I  suspect.  Senator,  that  we'll  all  hear  from  them,  and  they 
will  express  their  opinions  accordingly  through  the  democratic 
process  to  ensure  that  we  do  have  adequate  funding. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Isn't  that  basically  what  is  being  recom- 
mended by  the  administratjon? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  the  cig  difference  with  what  the  administra- 
tion IS  proposing.  Senator,  and  as  we  see  it  is  that  we  are  starting 
with  a  significant  increase  to  make  up  for  a  program  that  has  al- 
ready been  reduced  and  significantly  brought  down.  The  adminis- 
tration wants  to  take  where  we  are  and  target  now.  That  would 
create  real  pain  because  the  students  who  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  program  now  under  their  proposal  in  our  opinion  are  part 
of  that  very  need  group. 

Their  proposal  talks  about  taking  families  basically  with  incc  -les 
that  are  $12,000  and  below  and  only  protecting  that  core.  That  is 
below  poverty  level  for  many  of  those  families.  We  need  to  get  it  up 
to  the  reasonable  levels  that  we  are  talking  about  before  we  start 
talking  about  cutting  back. 

Mr.  Knutson.  May  I  add  something  to  that  from  the  practical 
standpoint.  I  could  give  example  after  example  of  students  whose 
families  come  from  Iowa  or  Kansas  and  have  out-of-town  living 
costs  at  one  of  the  art  institutes,  and  80  percent  of  our  students 
work  part-time,  and  their  families  are  committed  to  their  educa- 
tion. The  administration's  proposal  would  cause  them  to  lose  a  Pell 
Grant  of  $1,000  or  $l,700-in  other  words,  very  material  money 
that  will  mpke  the  difference  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  able  to 
go  to  the  sch(K»l  that  they  want  to  go  to  to  mateh  their  interests 
and  abilities.  So  it  is  not  an  acceptable  proposal  from  our  stand- 
point. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  You  mentioned,  Mr.  Knutson,  that  certain- 
ty  is  very  important  for  a  student.  Let  me  ask  you  how  much  cer- 
tainty plays  into  an  institution's  desire  to  make  certain  that  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  count  on  student  loans  and  grants  for  meet- 
ing some  of  their  budget  needs? 
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I  often  wonder  exactly  how  much  an  institution  factors  m  what 
they  can  set  as  a  tuition  level,  knowing  that  they  J^ve  a  certein 
amount  of  money  they  can  count  on  through  the  student  grant  and 

^'^Mr^ KnuJSn.  I'd  have  to  answer  that  in  this  fashion.  We  are 
talking  abolrt  the  relationship  between  the  Federal  Government 
Tnd  st?idents,  and  plainly,  our  low  and  f  Iddle-mcome  s 
havine  a  oroblem  because  the  Pell  Grant  is  worth  half  what  it  used 
to  Wha^t  is  at  the  core  of  it,  and  every  «l"catiofial  mstituti^^^^^^^ 
thircountry  has  an  interest  in  the  aid  that  is  available  to  their  stu- 
dent JSJulation.  That's  not  something  that  you  can  budget.  You 
work  with  students-and  we  have  had  an  aggressive  financial  aid 
rana^ment  program  for  many  years,  and  the  >yhole  budget  proc- 
S^rwHh  students  and  their  families,  financial  planning,  part-time 
loan  counseling,  all  of  the  things  that  make  a  difference-and 
responsible  institutions  do  that.  „j       o«r«  rnllp^pq 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  know  that  is  true,  and  my  own  colleges 
and  Sn  versities  are  really  dismayed  at  times  when  I  say  they  have 
to  monito?  their  own  budgets,  just  as  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
TheTmust  make  some  difficuft  choices,  because  tuition  is  just 

^'M?.MlRiiN^  Senator  Kassebaum,  I  agree  that  we  need  to  look  at 
thfwhole  cost  structure  of  higher  education  and      in  \he  |duc«^ 
tional  community  need  to  be  doing  our  part,  too.  But  let  me  give 
vou  another  side  of  the  certainty  issue,  if  1  may. 
^  We  have  l^en  working  for  the  last  three  or  4  years,  with  some 
early  awareness  programs  with  students  primarily  minority  stu- 
dente  in  four  or  five  pilot  sites  across  the  country.  One  of  the 
thhigs  that  we  find  in  talking  to  students  and  to  their  parents- 
and  fn  most  cases  i?  is  a  single%arent-is  that  these  People  wiU  say 
to  us  even  at  the  7th  or  8th  grade  level,  when  we  are  talking  to 
them  IboSt  encouraging  their  sons  and  daughters  to  stay  in  scRool 
or  t^  be  doing  what  thiy  can,  some  of  these  people  will  say  to  us 
"Look  I  can't  afford  what  higher  education  costs  today.  In  many 
c^es  they  read  the  headlines  in  the  paper  that  a  ways  advertise 
fhl  highes^t-cost  institutions  and  what  we  have  publicized,  and  hey 
don't  understand  that  there  are  other  options  available.  But  they 
at  that,  and  then  they  also  read  the  other  deadline  in  the 
Daoer  that  s4ys,  "This  year,  it  is  proposed  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
ffiVt  aid  finding  by'so  ,Peycent,"  the  combmad 
makes  that  parent,  not  only  the  child,  but  makes  fhat  parent  be 
Ueve  that  there  is  no  way  that  they  can  possibly  fulfill  the  dreams 
and  hoAs  and  aspirations  of  that  child  to  go  ahead  and  get  a  post- 

'Twt 7ouW  ?o  that  child  early  on,  "There  is  a  certainty  there 
There  is  a  Pell  ferant  that  is  an  entitlement  that  will  provide  you 
with  the  foundation  to  go  to  any  postsecondary  education  institu- 
tion that  you  can  meet  the  qualifications  to  aspire  to,  believejt  will 
hX  raise  aspirations  in  this  country."  That's  the  part  of  the  cer- 
taintv  that  I  am  concerned  about.  .,11.     j  ^ 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  need  to  do  all  we  can  m  holding  down 
or  ces  and  a  lot  of  that  is  coming  from  other  ways  In  many  cases, 
Sur1iop"e  aren't  the  ones  who  are  setting  tuition.  It  is.  set  outside 
by  others  It  is  dependent  upon  many  factors,  including  budgets 
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from  State  legislatures,  local  school  districts  and  so  on,  as  you  well 
know. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  letting  me  go  ahead. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

One  question.  It  seems  to  me  money  is  the  big  factor  here,  and 
all  of  your  recommendations  are  good,  with  varying  degrees  of 
goodness.  But  out  of  curiosity,  what  would  be  the  cost,  Mr.  Knut- 
son,  of  your  recommendations,  or  have  you  estimated  that? 

Mr.  Knutson.  Dallas  Martin  and  others  may  be  more  qualified 
with  the  models  that  they  have  run,  but  if  the  administration's 
current  budget  request  for  Pell  is  $5.7  billion,  it  might  be  $9  or  $10 
billion  to  fully  fund  the  program. 

Dallas  or  Ed,  do  your  figures  show  something  in  that  area— I 
would  add  if  I  may  what  is  the  cost  of  not  doing  it.  If  we  truly  set 
education  as  the  Nation's  number  one  priority,  as  we  have  with  the 
b  and  L  situation  and  with  the  P^iddle  East  situation,  we  find  a 
way  to  do  it.  And  that  may  be  simplistic,  but  I  think  it  is  a  vital 
starting  point. 

Mr.  Martin.  Senator,  I  would  say  to  do  the  kind  of  changes  that 
we  re  talking  about  would  probably  necessitate  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2.8-$3.2  billion  more  in  Pell  Grant  funding. 

I  have  presented  to  you  today  our  recommendations  for  what  we 
see  are  changes  to  address  the  grant-loan  imbalance,  and  I  have 
talked  just  about  the  changes  in  the  Pell  Grant  program.  As  part 
of  our  total  reauthorization  package,  however,  we  also  have  a 
number  of  other  recommendations  on  the  loan  programs  and  other 
places  that  attempt  to  reduce  part  of  the  moneys  and  the  subsidies 
that  are  going  to  some  of  those  programs  in  order  to  free  up  some 
additional  dollars  to  help  offset  part  of  the  additional  costs  that 
would  be  incurred  if  we  put  Pell  Grants  back  as  number  one, 
where  we  believe  it  should  be. 

I  will  say  to  you  that  even  with  all  of  those  recommendations  it 
still  will  not  be  enough  to  fully  fund  the  program  to  where  we  be- 
lieve It  should  be.  I  would  say  to  you  that  I  think  we  are  still  un- 
derfunding  education  in  America,  and  we  need  to  put  more  re- 
sources in  there. 

I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Knutson  in  the  fact  that  we  either  can 
pay  now,  or  we  are  going  to  pay  much  more  in  the  future. 

Senator  Pell.  But  to  pin  you  down  a  little  bit,  if  we  pay  now, 
what  would  be  the  cost,  roughly? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  guessing,  and  I  would  also  ask  Ed  on  his,  but  I 
am  guessing,  Senator,  that  we  need  to  as  kind  of  a  minimum  talk 
about  roughly  $3  billion  more  now  into  the  Pell  Grant  program  to 
bring  it  back  up  to  where  probably  you  and  your  colleagues  had 
brought  it  when  we  had  passed  the  Middle-Income  Student  Assist- 
ance Act  in  1978.  That  would  be  kind  of  a  minimum  base.  Senator 
to  get  us  back  to  a  point  where  it  really  is  reaching  out  to  serve  the 
people  that  I  think  you  intended  it  to  serve. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  We  have  not  calculated,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  exact 
cost  of  what  we  are  proposing,  but  we  will  be  happy  to  submit  this 
calculation  for  Puerto  Rico. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you 


Mr  eS^^S^p  Mr  Chairman,  we  do  have  a  modeUhat  we  run 
5?  «:,rSirtEffainst  the  Department  of  Education's  model,  and 
f&^nXr^ha^^^^^  (fevelop  the  $^^7^9™^^^^ 

" Ina^PElu'rhese  figures  don't  scare  me  at  all  because  I  ivould 
la?ge  sums  where  we  know  where  we  are,        "^^^^^^^^  Mr 

last  couple  of  months,  so  maybe  we  ought  to,  all  oi  us  worKing 
'tTeoFtit  rcer^nsfha^e  heM^Sarly  over  the  last  few 

f;;t^''ga?^er;ralf tS5Szeffi  as^JLV^^rhaps,  fnot  number 
one,  right  up  there  as  a  problem. 

S""'  fell;.  ^Pnator  as  I  talk  to  parents  and  students,  I  think 

a"  Dr'E?mendorfS  pointed  out,  that  same  f^'^fyj^^^y,:;'^.^ 
families  well  below  that  income  level. 

?LWa  t  Jv"eK«gX:t  a  major  expense  to  extend 

Jhf^t'^f  we?eSun%™pi^^^^^^^    a  $4  000  maximum 
awarf??nd^^did  so  because  weMlnted  a  model  that  would  work 
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hJ^^t^!7^f"li^  equitable  and  that  would  be  politically  reachable 
kL«  f  ?.u  *  conditions  we  find  ourselves  in  relative  to  the 
budget.  That  is  why  we  would  not  go  the  full  way  for  the  full 
amount  that  it  would  take  to  restore  the  Pell  Grant  program  to 
what  we  think  it  should  be.  prugram  to 

n.tuJ^^^lLl^Y'-  '^'"P^^y  the  program,  I  believe  we  used  one 
^e^^^^lf^tl'S  eligibility  for  the  grants  and  another 

XM  \»    Stafford  Loans.  Could  they  be  combined'^ 
H^fJ^^TK^'f ^®  ^^i.^""^  they  can.  Senator,  by  using  the  same 
data.  The  formula  we  have  developed  would  produce  an  eligibility 
index  for  the  grant  program  that  would  do  that.  To  the  family  it 
f  -u^?^^""        l^^""^     ^  number  for  what  your  family 

contribution  would  be  whereas  now  under  the  formula,  we  say  this 
IS  your  family  contribution  for  the  Pell  Grant  program,  and  then 
here  IS  your  family  contribution  for  all  the  rest.  And  people  have  a 
other  that       ^""^'"^  ^  understand  why  is  one  this,  and  why  is  the 

I  think  our  formula  would  combine  that  so  that  to  the  family  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  single  family  contribution  and  yet  would 
stiH  provide  the  necessary  distinction  that  we  have  always  had  be- 
tween grants  and  loans  or  work  programs. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Elmendorf 

Mr.  Elmendorf.  When  Dallas  Martin  fixes  that  problem-and  I 
think  we  are  going  to  be  supportive  of  him-there  is  still  the  in- 
equity in  the  distribution  that  I  want  to  go  back  to.  That  is  that  a 
student  from  a  family  earning  $20,000  a  year  right  now  has  a 
greater  percent  of  their  need  met  under  the  current  Pell  Grant 

JKoVu  '^il^"®"*  ^^'^'^^  f^***"  a  family  of  only 

$10,000.  That  IS  an  inequity.  We  need  to  fix  that,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  we  are  proposing  be  fixed  by  the  distribution  formula 
Senator  Pell.  I  want  to  assure  each  of  you  that  every  suggestion 
^ShL  "^'^  ^  considered  carefully.  The  custom  of  our 

subcommittee  has  been  to  put  them  all  out  on  a  spread  sheet  and 

JlT/^^^'T'  ^^"^  fi"®^  together  and  what  we 

can  do.  So  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  while  the  hearing  process 
"f^.u^T  .u"^  '        suggestion  is  considered  by  the  subcommittee. 

1  thank  this  panel  very  much  indeed-Mr.  Knutson,  Dr.  Martin, 
Dr.  Gonzalez  and  Dr.  Elmendorf.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being 

stJ'dl'i'tir  ffin^s^;  f^^Zlf!^'^''  ^^^^  ^^^^^'^"^ ^'^^''-^ 
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STATEMENTS  OF  STEPHEN  C.  BIKLEN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  CITI- 
BANK STUDENT  LOAN  BUSINESS,  ROCHESTER,  NY,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION;  MICHAEL  R.  ZUCCHINI, 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  FLEET/NORSTAR  FINANCIAL 
GROUP,  PROVIDENCE,  RI;  CARL  C.  DONOVAN,  PRESIDENT, 
NORTHWEST  EDUCATION  LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  SEATTLE,  WA, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
LOAN  PROGRAMS;  AND  LAWRENCE  A.  HOUGH,  PRESIDENT  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  STUDENT  LOAN  MARKETING  AS- 
SOCIATION, WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  BiKLEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Today  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Consumer  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, and  my  testimony  reflects  our  belief  that  the  Stafford  Loan 
program  remains  a  strong  structure  for  providing  capital  to  stu- 
dents for  education. 

In  developing  CBA's  reauthorization  proposals,  which  sought  to 
identify  areas  in  which  students  can  be  better  served,  we  tried  to 
focus  on  emphasizing  simplification.  We  have  attached  a  suriimary 
of  the  eight  major  CBA  recommendations,  and  they  accompany  this 
statement,  but  the  proposals  that  Til  focus  on  today  are  those  that 
are  based  primarily  on  information  provided  by  student  borrowers. 

At  Citibank  as  well  as  at  other  banks,  we  regularly  serve  stu- 
dents, financial  aid  administrators,  parents  and  others  involved  in 
the  delivery  of  student  assistance  to  evaluate  the  level  of  service 
provided  and  systems  modifications  that  may  be  necessary.  This  en- 
ables us  to  improve  our  student  loan  product  and  services,  This 
process  also  helps  us  identify  aspects  of  the  program  that  are  in 
need  of  modification  through  regulatory  and  statutory  change. 

You  will  notice  that  the  areas  of  concern  I  will  address  parallel 
those  raised  by  students  and  most  recently,  members  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  community,  in  their  testimony  before  this  subcommittee. 
We  have  several  recommendations,  and  I  would  just  like  to  run 
down  them. 

One,  restore  the  balance  between  grant  and  loan  assistance  as- 
suming we've  got  quality  education,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  front-loading  of  grants  versus  loans. 

Two,  implement  a  major  public  education  campaign  to  assure 
early  awareness  of  the  availability  of  student  aid. 

Three,  all  forms  and  procedures  used  in  the  program  need  to  be 
simplified  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  standardized. 
There  is  no  reason  why  application,  deferment  and  other  forms  and 
processing  procedures  used  in  the  Stafford  program  need  to  differ 
from  guarantor  to  guarantor.  These  differences  confuse  students, 
negatively  reflect  the  level  of  service  they  receive  from  lenders, 
and  make  the  life  of  the  financial  aid  administrator  unnecessarily 
difficult. 

Specifically,  clean  up  the  deferment  process— and  we  have  sever- 
al recommendations  there  that  are  very  specific— and  clean  up  the 
status  change  process— and  there  again  we've  got  several  very  spe- 
cific recommendations. 

Four,  establish  a  loan  program  for  middle-income  students.  CBA 
has  endorsed  the  unsubsidized  middle-income  loan  program  put 
forth  by  NCHELP. 
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Five,  simplify  the  application  process,  including  procedures  to 
allow  for  the  one-time  submission  of  basic  eligibility  and  need  in- 
formation. 

However,  let  me  add  that  CBA  believes  that  while  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  create  a  process  through  which  data  is  collected  a  single 
time  and  update  it  as  necessary,  it  would  be  wholly  inappropriate 
to  combine  the  student  loan  application  process  with  eligibility  de- 
termination. The  application  process  should  not  begin  until  after 
eligibility  is  determined. 

We've  got  several  other  additional  modifications  which  I  think 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing  issues  raised  by  students. 
Consider  delayed  disbursement  requirements  only  for  schools  with 
high  default  rates;  reduce  the  differences  between  requirements  re- 
lating to  SLS,  PLUS  and  Stafford  Loans  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  And  one  major  recommendation  in  this  area  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  current  8  to  10  interest  rate  structure. 

Another  recommendation  is  to  eliminate  unnecessary  or  extrane- 
ous program  requirements  and  provisions  such  as  certification  of 
registration  for  selective  service. 

Another  recommendation  is  to  identify  means  of  simplifying  re- 
payment through  allowing  a  single  payment  to  cover  all  loans.  We 
think  that  this  can  be  handled  with  some  simple  changes  to  the 
loan  consolidation  program. 

There  are  two  other  areas  I'd  like  to  address  briefly  that  CBA  is 
concerned  about.  One  is  the  strength  of  the  guaranty  agency 
system.  You  know  that  we  had  the  problem  with  HEAF  last  year. 
CBA  welcomes  recent  Department  of  Education  initiatives  to 
gather  data  on  the  financial  condition  of  guaranty  agencies.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  Congress  should  enact  guidance  to  the  depart- 
ment on  what  to  do  if  another  agency  faces  financial  difficulty,  and 
if  a  problem  does  develop,  CBA  believes  that  a  resolution  could  be 
reached  at  minimal  or  no  cost  to  the  government  through  the  use 
of  advances  to  write  out  cash  flow  problems,  or  through  mergers. 

Another  area  that  CBA  is  concerned  about  is  in  terms  of  the  De- 
partmeitt  of  Education's  efforts  to  curb  fraud  and  abuse.  We  think 
a  lot  of  progress  is  being  made.  Specifically,  we  follow  with  interest 
recent  announcements  of  major  personnel  changes,  including  the 
nomination  hearing  that  w.is  held  today.  We  are  very  pleased  that 
the  department  has  decided  to  initiate  a  substantial  reorganization 
of  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  ^\ssistance  designed  to  effectuate 
better  management  and  business  practices.  We  expect  that  the  new 
efforts  at  the  department  will  complement  those  of  lenders  and 
guaranty  agencies  to  continue  to  reduce  student  loan  defaults. 

In  conclusion,  I'd  like  once  again  to  emphasize  the  commitment 
of  lenders  to  provide  a  stable,  reliable  source  of  capital  to  students 
and  to  administer  the  program  with  the  same  degree  of  commit- 
rr.ent  which  we  do  with  respect  to  our  other  consumer  products. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunit>  to  testify. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Biklen. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Biklen  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OP  MR.  BIKLEN 

Mr.  Chairaan,  Hembers  of  the  Subcomnittte  on  Education,  Arts 
and  Humanities,  ny  name  is  Stephen  C.  Biklen,  Vice  President  with 
Citibank,  New  York  State.    Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today  on  the  Stafford  Student  Loan  Program.    My  testimony 
today  reflects  the  views  of  the  Education  Funding  Committee  of 
the  Consumer  Bankers  Association  (CBA).^ 

Citibank  began  making  loans  to  students  in  New  York  State  in 
1958.    We  are  now  the  largest  originator  of  Stafford  Loans  in  the 
U.S.  and  the  second  largest  holder  of  loans,  after  Sallie  Mae. 
lAst  year  we  made  over  244  thousand  loans  to  students  and  parents 
of  students.      This  included  Stafford,  SLS,  PLUS  and 
Consolidation  Loans.      Citibank  currently  holds  over  $2.6  billion 
in  Stafford  Loans.    We  hold  every  Stafford,  SLS,  PLUS  And 
Consolidation  loan  we  make  for  the  full  life  of  the  loan  und  do 
not  rely  on  secondary  markets. 

My  testimony  today  reflects  our  belief  that  the  Stafford 
Loan  program  remains  a  sound  st.nicture  for  providing  capital  to 
students  for  education.    That  is  not  to  say  that  improvements  are 
not  needed.     In  our  opinion,  many  improvements  have  already  been 
made,  the  impact  of  which  has  yet  tr  be  seen,  and  with  somo. 
additional  changes,  we  believe  the  program  will  continue  to 

^The  Consumer  Bankers  Association  was  founded  in  1919  to 
provide  a  progressive  voice  for  the  retail  banking  industry.  CBA 
represents  approximately  700  federally  insured  banks,  savings  and 
loans  and  credit  unions  that  hold  more  than  80  percent  of  all 
consumer  deposits,  and  more  than  70  percent  of  all  consumer  credit 
held  by  federally  insured  depository  institutions. 
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repr^s^rt  a  renarkably  successful  nsans  of  Isvsraqring  ovm  $12 
billion  psr  year  in  nsv  private  capital  in  support  of  education. 


Mr.  Chairvan,  lenders  are  veil  avare  of  the  interest  of  this 
Committee  in  the  Pell  Grant  program.    He  share  your  counitnent  to 
strengthen  Pell  Grants,  both  by  expanding  the  MXimun  grant  and 
by  assuring  that  the  naxiaun  grant  specified  vill  be  funded.  He 
hope  to  work  with  you  on  achieving  this  goal  while  at  the  sane 
tine  improving  the  Stafford  Student  Loan  program  to  better  meet 
the  needs  of  students. 

In  developing  its  reauthorization  proposals,  CBA  has  sought 
to  identify  areas  where  students  can  be  better  served  and  has 

emphasized  simplification.    In  particular,  CBA  has  focused  on 
Stafford  Loans  and  hov  this  vitally  important  part  of  student  aid 
can  be  made  less  complicated  for  students  and  less  costly  to  the 
federal  government.    He  strongly  recommend  that  any  proposals 
affecting  the  loan  program  specifically,  or  financial  aid 
generally,  also  be  judged  in  terms  of  hov  they  meet  student 
needs . 

A  summary  of  the  eight  major  CBA  recommendations  accompany 
this  statement.    The  proposals  that  I  vill  focus  on  today  are 
those  that  are  based  primarily  on  information  provided  by  student 
borrowers.    At  citibank,  we  regularly  survey  students,  financial 
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aid  adttlnistratorfl,  par«nt8,  and  othara  involved  in  tht  d«liv«ry 
of  8tud«nt  asflifltanct  to  tvalualtt  thm  Imvml  of  ••rvict  provided 
and  aystm  aetlif icationa  that  an  necMury.    Thia  •nablea  ua  to 
inprova  our  atudant  loan  product  and  aarvicaa.    Thia  procaaa  alao 
halps  ua  identify  aapecta  of  the  proQram  that  are  in  need  of 
modification  through  regulatory  and  atatutory  change. 

You  will  notice  that  areaa  of  concern  I  will  addreaa 
parallel  thoae  raiaed  by  atudenta  and,  Boat  recently,  meabera  of 

the  financial  aid  conmunity  in  their  teatimony  before  thia 
Subconinittee- 

1.  Restoration  of  the  balance  between  grant  and  loan 
aaaiatanee.    Students  afe  clearly  concerned  that  they  are 
borrowing  too  much,  too  early  in  their  academic  careers.    To  the 
extent  possible,  Pell  Grants  should  be  increased  and  front-loaded 
to  decrease  student  dependence  on  loans  early  in  their  academic 
progran. 

2.  Implementation  of  a  naior  public  education  campaign  to 
assure  eariv  awarenasa  of  thft  availability  of  student  aid. 
Citibank  and  other  lenders  conduct  major  efforts  to  make 
information  available  to  high  school  students  and  their  parents 
regarc^ing  the  availability  of  Title  IV  assistance.    We  believe 
early  information  encourages  students  to  go  to  college  who  might 
otherwise  assume,  mistakenly,  that  this  opportunity  is  out  of 
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th«ir  rMCh.    A  najor  public  avarMMS  prograa  should  be  directed 
to  prevent  this.    It  is  clsar^  hovevsr,  that  mors  must  ba  dona  to 
convinca  familias  at  all  socio-aconomic  lavala  that  highar 
aducation  is  important,  achiavabla  and  financially  possibla. 
Savaral  groups,  including  tha  Advisory  Coaaittaa  on  Studant 
Financial  Assistance,  hava  addressed  this  issue  and  CBA  suggests 
that  they  be  studied  closely. 

3.     All  foms  and  procsdurea  uaed  in  fcha  prouran  need  te  ba 
simplified,  and,  to  tha  ■ajvlnuM  sxtant  PQ«»lbla.  atandardizad. 
There  is  no  reason  why  application,  deferment,  and  other  forms 
and  processing  procedures  used  in  the  Stafford  loan  program 
should  differ  from  guarantor  to  guarantor.    These  differences 
confuse  students,  negatively  reflect  the  level  of  service  they 
receive  from  lenders,  and  make  the  life  of  the  financial  aid 
administrator  unnecessarily  difficult.    Specific  recommendations 
include: 

— Clean  up  the  deferment  process.  One  major  step  forward 
would  be  the  simplification  and  reduction  in  the  categories  of 
deferments  available  which  has  been  proposed  by  CBA  and  other 
groups.  In  addition,  in-school  deferments  should  be  valid  until 
the  student's  antic:ipated  graduation  date.  If  a  student  drops 
out,  that  change  vill  be  captured  by  the  student  status  change 
verification  process.    Any  necassary  adjustments  to  interest  and 
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special  allowance  will  then  be  made  by  the  lender. 

—Clean  up  the  statue  change  process.    This  issue  has  been 
raised  by  several  comaunity  groups,  and  currently  many  students 
are  negatively  inpacted  by  flaws  in  the  process.    CBA  has  sons 
specific  recoamendations  with  respect  to  this  process  that  could 
significantly  benefit  students. 

4.  Bafcablish  «  loan  progran  for  niddle-inCPne  8tUd«ntB. 
Increases  in  college  costs  have  exacerbated  the  problems  faced  by 
students  from  middle-income  families  attending  the  institution  of 
their  choice.    More  assistance  needs  to  be  offered  to  these 
students,  but  at  a  lesser  cost  to  the  federal  government  than  is 
needed  for  those  programs  targeted  to  low -income  students.  CBA 
has  endorsed  the.,unsubsidized  middle-income  loan  program  put 
forward  b^  NCHELP, 

5.  siwallgieati""        *^h«>  «nBT4eation  process,  including 
prnnariures  to  allow  f»»-         one-time  subnis»i<?n  <>t  bagjg 
fll|,<hnitv  »nr<  naad  jpfora^tion.     During  a  four-year  college 
career,  a  student  may  fill  out  four,  eight,  or  even  sixteen 
separate  application  forms,  all  asking  identical  questions.  The 
system  r.ueda  to  be  streamlined  to  allow  for  a  single,  one-time 
submission  of  data,  with  updating  only  as  necessary. 


While  CBA  believes  that  it  is  appropriate  to  create  a 
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process  through  which  data  is  collactad  a  singla  tima  but  usad 
for  Bultipla  purpoaaa,  it  would  ba  wholly  inappropriate  to 
conbina  tha  atudant  loan  application  procaas  with  loan 
allgibility  datarnination.    k  atudant  should  apply  for  a  atudant 
loan  only  aftar  hia/har  eligibility  for  all  foraa  of  aid  is 
dataminad.    Tha  loan  application  can  and  suat  ba  kept  aaparata 
to  assura  that  all  loan  applicants  ara  fully  avar^  of  thair  loan 
obligations. 

1  would  like  to  suggest  several  additional  modifications 
which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing  issues  raised  by 
students : 

— Eliminate  delayed  disbursement  requirements  for  all 
schools  except  those  with  high  default  rates.    Stringent  ^lefault 
reduction  measures  should  be  applied  only  to  those  schools  with 
demonstrated  default  problems. 

—Reduce  differences  between  the  requirements  relating  to 
SLS,  PLUS  and  Stafford  loans  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  One 
major  recommendation  in  this  area  is  elimination  of  the  current 
8/10  interest  rate  structure.    CBA  recommends  that  all  loans 
currently  subject  to  this  provision  be  modified  to  remain  at  8 
percent  and  that  all  new  loans  be  made  at  a  variable  rate, 
subject  to  a  cap  of  lo  percent.    As  an  aside,  many  eligible 
borrowers  will  probably  choose  to  avoid  the  lo  percent  interest 
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rate  simply  by  applying  for  loan  consolidation.    This  may  not 
always  be  In  the  students'  best  interest,  particularly  when 
Interest  rates  are  low,  and  considering  the  related  loss  of 
deferment  benefits. 

— Eliminate  unnecessary  or  extraneous  program  requirements 
and  provisions,  such  as  certification  of  registration  for 
selective  service.    Student  assistance  programs  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible.    Any  requirement  not  directly  related  tj 
reducing  defaults  or  assuring  accountability  needs  to  be  struck 
from  the  statute. 

— Identify  means  of  simplifying  repayment  through  allowing  a 
single  payment  to  cover  all  loans.    This  can  be  accomplished  by 
modifying  the  loan  consolidation  program  to  allow  lower  balances 
to  be  consolidated  without  ^  change  in  interest  rate  or  an 
extension  of  the  terms. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  recommendations  designed  to 
address  student  needs,  CBA  has  the  following  comments  to  present: 

concerns  About  the  Strength  of  the  Guaranty  Agency  gVgt^m 

The  collapse  of  the  Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation 
(HEAF)  last  year  was  very  well  publicized.     Lenders  welcomed  the 
leadership  of  the  Department  in  assuring  that  the  HEAF  guarantees 
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outstanding  would  b«  honored.  Lender  concerns  about  the  guaranty 
agency  system  as  a  whole,  however,  continue. 

CBA  welcomes  recent  Department  of  Education  initiatives  to 
gather  data  cn  the  financial  condition  of  guaranty  agencies.  We 
believe  that  Congress  should  enact  guidance  to  the  Department  on 
what  to  do  if  another  agency  faces  financial  difficulty.     If  a 
problem  does  develop,  CBA  believes  that  a  resolution  can  be 
reached  at  minimal  or  no  cost  to  the  government  through  the  use 
of  advances  to  ride  out  cost-flow  problems,  or  through  mergers. 

Department  of  Education  Efforts  to  curb  Fraud  and  Abuse 

CBA  has  followed  with  interest  the  recent  announcements  of 
major  personnel  changes  at  the  Department  of  Education.  Lenders 
are  pleased  that  the  Department  has  decided  to  initiate  a 
substantial  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Assistance  designed  to  effectuate  better  management  and  business 
practices.    Last  month,  a  group  of  lenders  on  the  CBA  Education 
Funding  Committee  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Michael 
Farrell,  the  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Student  Financial 
Assistance.    We  were  very  impressed  with  his  interest  in  taking 
full  advantage  of  modern  data  processing  to  improve  management  of 
the  program. 
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We  expect,  Mr.  Chaiman.  that  the  new  efforts  at  the 
Departnent  of  Education  will  coaplement  those  of  lenders  and 
guaranty  agencies  to  continue  to  reduce  student  loan  defaults. 
We  have  indicated  our  willingness  to  help  the  Departnent  on  its 
efforts  in  this  area. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to  emphasize 
the  commitment  of  lenders  to  provide  a  stable,  reliable  source  of 
capital  to  students  and  to  administer  the  program  with  the  same 
degree  of  commitment  we  do  our  other  consumer  product  areas. 
During  the  past  25  years,  the  Stafford  Loan  program  has  provided 
over  $100  billion  in  capital  to  students  in  pursuit  of 
postsecondary  education.    It  represents  a  successful  public- 
private  partnership  which,  with  some  changes,  will  be  even  more 
successful  in  the  future. 


Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify,    I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  or  other  members  of  the 
Committee  may  have. 

(105A681) 
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CBA  REAUTHORIZATIOH  PROPOSALS 


The  Consumer  Bankers  Association  (CBA)  believes  that  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  should  focus  on  the 
iaportant  social  objectives  of  the  program,  in  the  last  several 
years,  rising  education  costs  and  inadequate  growth  in  Pell  Grant 
funding  have  led  to  increasing  niiabers  of  low-income  students 
relying  on  student  loans  rather  than  grants  to  attend  school,  A 
failure  to  correct  this  trend  will  result  in  the  further  erosion 
of  educational  opportunity  and  lead  directly  to  a  decrease  in 
access  for  students  with  the  greatest  economic  need.  The  result 
will  be  a  decline  in  America's  ability  to  compete  with  other 
nations.  Therefore,  CBA  endorses  the  efforts  of  Senator  Pell  (D- 
RI)  and  Representative  Pord  (D-MI)  to  increase  grant  assiistance 
through  vital  expansion  of  the  Pell  Grant  program. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  programs  represent  a  dramatically 
successful  public  -  private  partnership  designed  to  achieve  a 
valued  social  goal.  In  order  to  preserve  and  enhance  that 
partnership,  CBA  has  identified  eight  legislative  priorities  for 
the  pending  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended: 

1-      Simplified^dministration  of  the  program  tehrouah  the  of 
modern  data  preeafl«ln<y.    cBA  strongly  endorses  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  paperwork  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  programs. 
Record-keeping  and  loan  administration  practices  in  the  student 
loan  industry  have  fallen  behind  standards  generally  applicable 
to  the  consumer  loan  industry.    Methods  of  record  retention 
including  microfilm,  microfiche,  laser  disc,  computer  disc,  and 
image  optics  should  be  utilized  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
eliminate  the  storage  of  paper  record-keeping  beyond  the  loan 
application  and  the  promissory  note.    Regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education  should  accomplish  the  following: 

o       simplify  all  aspects  of  the  student  loan  process 

including  application,  disbursement  and  origination; 

o       improve  communication  between  lenders  and  guarantors  by 
requiring  the  use  of  uniform  reporting  documents  (this 
would  also  enhance  borrower  understanding  of  their  loan 
obligation) ; 

o       simplify  fulfillment  of  institutional  responsibilities 
under  this  part  by  institutions  of  higher  education; 
and 

o       improve  the  administration  and  oversight  of  the  program 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
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2.  Sl»nltficat^lftn  eg  boyygwffi-  dag^r—nf  ■    Und«r  current  law, 
•Uvcn  s«parat«  dafanant  cata9oriaa  allow  borrowars  to  dafar 
loan  rapaynant.    Tha  prolifaration  of  dafarsants  has  incraasad 
tha  coaplaxity  of  program  adainiatration  and  has  provan  to  ba 
confusing  to  borrowars.    Congrassional  intant  in  instituting 
dafarmants  was  to  racognisa  tha  lagitisata  naad  for  financial 
raliaf  for  borrowars  in  cartain  circuMtancas.    CBA  racoanands 
tha  aliBination  of  all  dafarmant  catagorias  UfilBft  tha  tima 
pariods  during  which  a  borrowar  is  anrollad  as  a  full-tima 
studant;  and  decusantad  Instancas  of  aconoaic  hardship,  such  as 
unaaployaant  or  total  disability.    Landar  usa  of  forbaaranca 
allows  all  othar  borrowar  circunstancas  to  ba  fairly  and 
appropriataly  considarad. 

3.  Dua  diliaanea  pypeaduras.    Hajor  landars  and  satvicara  ara 
in  agraaaant  that  tha  dua  diliaanca  ragulations  ara  too  rigid  and 
rasult  in  a  highar  priority  baing  placad  on  aaintaining 
complianca  with  tha  ragulations  than  on  loan  collaction.  Tha 
Dapartnant  of  Education  acknowladgad  tha  probleas  caused  by  the 
ragulatad  standards  currently  in  affect  and  racoaaended  revisions 
to  tha  thirty-day  "bucket"  systea  in  the  NPRM  for  tha  1986  Higher 
Education  Act  Raauthorisation  in  Novaaber,  1990. 

It  is  CBA*s  view  that  the  collection  practices  of .a  lender 
should  be  aeasured  and  taken  into  consideration  whan  claias  are 
approved  or  denied  for  payaent.    By  establishing  a  tolerance  rate 
for  errors,  lenders  could  concentrate  on  enhanced  loan  collaction 
efforts  rather  than  lock-step  complianca  with  required  letters 
and  phone  coi  tacts  which  aay  or  may  not  contribute  to  a  borrowers 
repayment  of  the  debt. 

By  imposing  a  percentage  guideline  for  compliance,  any 
lender  who  maintains  a  pre-determined  performance  rate  standard 
(for  example,  95  percent)  on  completion  of  mandatory  due 
diligence  steps  would  be  assured  full  payment  of  insurance, 
interest  and  special  allowance  on  loans  aade.    This  compliance 
would  be  monitored  on  a  annual  basis  during  tha  mandatory  audit 
of  a  lender's  portfolio.    The  audit  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
lender,  monitored  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  performed 
by  an  independent  third  party  auditor.    Parameters  of  the  audit, 
as  defined  by  the  Department,  would  follow  standard  accounting 
practices  and  would  include  a  defined  statistical  sampling 
technique  upon  which  a  lender's  performance  would  be  measured. 
The  performance  measurement  derived  from  the  audit  would  bis  \  sed 
by  all  guaranty  agencies  with  whoa  the  lender  has  partic:,pat  ,on 
agreements  to  determine  how  claims  were  to  be  paid.  Lander'; 
whose  samples  are  found  to  be  above  the  standard  would  be 
reviewed  for  proper  monetary  and  technical  data.    Failure  to 
maintain  compliance  at  or  above  the  defined  standard  would  result 
in  a  full  review  of  each  file  for  the  given  time  period  and  the 
assessment  of  prescribed  penalties.    Without  the  threat  of 
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inordinate  p«nalti«s  for  incons^qutntlal  regulatory  violations, 
th%  lending  couunity  would  attMpt  collection  innovations  which 
mphasiza  the  true  spirit,  rather  than  the  exact  letter  of  the 
law. 

4.  Proeeduraa  for  hiitxillnff  Ittsolvencv  of  a  cniaranfev  aaencv. 
CBX  believes  that  the  statute  should  require  guaranty  agencies  to 
operate  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis.    Purthersoref  the  statute 
should  define  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  in 
the  event  of  a  guaranty  agency  solvency.      In  light  of  the  recent 
collapse  of  the  Higher  Bdueatlon  Assistance  Foundation,  interest 
in  these  proposals  has  increased  aaong  the  Congress  and  the 
/idainistration.    Therefore,  CBA  reconends  that  the  Act  should 
require  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Periodically  re-evaluate  the  solvency  of  ell  g^iaranty 
agencies. 

2.  Identify  agencies  which  fall  below  specified  federal 
standards  relating  to  reserve  ratio  and/or  other  indicators  of 
administrative  and  financial  viability  and  require  such  agencies 
to:  (A)    operate  under  a  guarantee  management  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary,     (B)    if  appropriate,  overcome  a  short*-term  cash 
flow  problem  through  the  receipt  of  additional  repayable 
advances,     (C)    merge  their  operations  with  a  stronger  agency,  or 
(D)  terminate  their  operations  and  assign  responsibilities  for 
outstanding  guarantees  to  the  Secretary.    After  consultation  with 
lenders,  it  would  be  the  Secretary's  prerogative  to  transfer  such 
guarantees  to  a  solvent  agency. 

3.  Require  the  Department  to  publish  the  results  of  an 
annual  survey  of  guaranty  agencies  to  facilitate  lender 
evaluations  of  agencies. 

5.  Usa  of  nayotiatad  rulamakin?  procadures  to  promulaata  Title 
IV  regulations,    A  recent  GAG  briefing  report  verified  that  the 
Department  of  Education  rarely  complies  with  the  statutory 
requirement  that  regulations  be  promulgated  within  240  days  of 
legislative  enactment.    The  regulations  necessitated  by  the 
passage  of  the  1986  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
are  not  yet  finalized;  the  NPRM  did  not  appear  in  the  Fader a 1 
Rag later  until  November,  1990.    Given  the  significant  liabilities 
imposed  on  lenders,  secondary  markets  and  guaranty  agencies  for 
failure  to  properly  administer  the  GSL  program,  the  issuance  of 
clear  and  timely  guidance  about  legislated  program  changes  is 
imperative. 

The  complexity  of  the  GSL  program  is  such  that  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  higher  education  community  stand 
to  benefit  from  early  and  direct  communication  about  these 
mandated  regulations.    Early  consultation  can  serve  to  educate 
the  community  and  sensitize  the  Department  to  potential  problems 
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regarding  inplM^ntation.    For  thmmm  reasons,  CBA  supports  the 
use  of  regional  aeetings  and  negotiated  rulosaking  procedures  in 
the  developaent  of  regulations  to  govern  the  iaplesentation  of 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  was  reguired^ 
with  certain  nodi fioat ions,  in  recent  reauthorisations  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  Act.    The  use  of  negotiated  rulemaking  to 
promulgate  regulations  governing  the  implementation  of  Title  IV 
should  in  no  way  be  seen  as  a  substitute  for  the  useful  and 
ongoing  communication  and  issuance  of  Dear  Colleagues  which  the 
Department  presently  undertakes  with  the  higher  education 
community. 

6.  Iiieuranee  to  lenders.    CBA  believes  that  the  requirement 
that  guarantors  offer  100  percent  insurance  to  lenders  as  a 
condition  for  insurance  program  agreements  with  the  Secretary  is 
critical  to  maintaining  open  access  to  loans  for  all  borrowers. 
The  program  alreadv  involves  significant  loss  to  lenders.  Even 
with  a  100  percent  guarantee,  lenders  face  significant  losses 
because  Qf  strict  due  diligence  penalties;  and  penalties 
resulting  from  retroactive  regulatory  changes  that  affect  pre-- 
existing loan  agreements.    Lender  profitability  has  been  reduced 
(GAO/HRD  90-130)  and  lender  participation  in  the  program  has 
diminished  as  a  direct  result  of  this  increased  financial  risk. 

In  the  past,  lender  risk  sharing  has  been  put  forth  as  a 
means  of  default  reduction.    There  are  preferable  means  of 
achieving  this  legitimate  goal.    CBA  has  proposed,  for  example, 
that  lenders  be  given  additional  flexibility  in  fashioning 
collections  procedures.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  Congress 
has  enacted  numerous  bills  and  amendments  aimed  at  reducing  GSL 
defaults.    Remaining  default  reductioyv  options  such  as  stricter 
school  cutoff  rates  or  co-signer  requirements  will  only  serve  to 
reduce  access  to  loans  for  those  potential  borrowers  most  in  need 
of  financial  assistance  in  order  to  pursue  higher  education. 

7.  Speeial  Allowance,    The  special  allowance  paid  to  lender 
participants  in  the  GSL  programs  is  calculated  by  adding  3.25 
percent  to  the  91-'day  treasury  bill  rate.    The  1989  CBA  Student 
Lending  Survey  found  that  the  return  earned  by  lenders  in  the  GSL 
program  was  typically  less  than  that  earned  on  other  consumer 
loan  products.    As  the  cost  of  funds  and  operational  costs 
associated  with  the  student  loan  business  continue  to  increase, 
financial  managers  at  lending  institutions  will  revaluate  their 
level  of  participation  in  the  program.    In  order  to  maintain  open 
access  to    loans  for  all  eligible  borrowers,  the  current  special 
allowance  calculation  should  be  preserved.    Additionally,  if 
Congress  determines  that  high-risk  borrowers  should  continue  to 
have  access  to  GSLs,  enactment  of  a  higher  special  allowance  to 
increase  the  return  to  lenders  on  loans  made  to  such  student 
borrowers  should  be  considered. 
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8.      Loana  for  ■Iddl^^lncoMa  atudanf  currantlv  in^liqlbla  for 
guarantj^ad  Mteudant  loaw.    Students  dataralnad  to  ba  Inallglbla 
to  borrow  undar  congraaalonal  Mthodology  ramaln  allglbla  for 
unaubaldi«ad  Ouarantaad  Studant  loana.    Bacauaa  thaaa  loana  ara 
unaubaldlcad  and  of farad  at  8  parcant,  thay  ara  aada  by  vary  faw 
landara.    Tha  Supplaaantal  Loans  for  Studanta  progran  (SZiS)  nakaa 
unaubaldlcad,  guarantaad  loana  avallabla  to  Indapandant  atudanta 
andf  In  apaclal  clrcuaatancaa,  dapandant  borrovara,  but  sany 
nlddla  Incoaa  atudanta  who  naad  financial  aid  raaaln  unaarvad. 

CBA  andoraaa  a  proposal  put  forth  by  NCHELP  to  axpand  loan 
accaaa  to  guarantaad  but  unaubaldlzad  loana  to  all  allglbla 
atudanta.    Undar  tha  NCHELP  pltiir  only  thoaa  atudanta  ahowlng 
financial  naad  would  contlnua  to  ba  antltlad  to  In-achool 
Intaraat  banaflta  through  aubaidlgad  Stafford  loana, 
unaubaidigad  loana  would  ba  avallabla  to  thosa  not  qualifying  for 
full  aubaldlzad  Stafford  loana,    Intaraat  on  tha  unaubaldlzad 
loana  that  accruaa  during  in-achool,  graca,  and  dafamant  parlods 
would  ba  paid  althar  quartarly  or  capltallzad,  as  agraad  upon  by 
tha  landar  and  tha  borrowars.    Borrowars  would  pay  a  5  parcant 
ralnauranca  pranluB  to  of fast  tha  costs  assoclatad  with  dafaults. 
Tha  NCHSLP  propofal  doas  not  contain  a  spaclf Ic  proposal  for  an 
Intaraat  rata  on  unaubaldlzad  loans.    It  Is  assumad  that  a  rata 
would  ba  aat  to  allalnata  any  spaclal  allowanca  In  all  but 
axtraordinary  clrcunstancas. 
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Senator  Pell.  We  now  come  to  Mr.  Zucchini,  executive  vice 
president,  Fleet/ Norstar  Financial  Group,  from— I  am  glad  to 
say— Providence,  RI.  Welcome.  It  is  very  nice  to  see  you. 

Mr.  ZuccHiNL  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Fleet/Norstar  Financial  Group  is  a  diversified  financial  services 
company  which  does  business  in  all  States  represented  by  the 
members  of  this  committee.  On  behalf  of  Fleet/Norstar  and  its  em- 
ployees, I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Fleet/Norstar  has  a  deep  corporate  commitment  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  we  do  business  and  to  the  citizens,  both  young  and 
old.  In  1990,  we  contributed  in  excess  of  $4  billion  corporate-wide  to 
the  communities  we  serve.  Those  contributions  were  focused  pri- 
marily on  education.  ,  , 

As  a  separate  initiative  from  our  normal  corporate  givmg,  m 
1990  the  Fleet  Charitable  Trust  funded  the  production  and  distri^ 
bution  of  the  highly-acclaimed  'Ten  Minutes  on  Drugs''  video, 
which  has  been  distributed  at  no  cost  to  over  10,000  schools  and 
community  organizations  nationwide.  This  film  was  developed  to 
educate  young  people  as  part  of  the  national  war  against  drugs. 
Our  most  conservative  estimates  show  that  this  film  has  been  seen 
by  over  5  million  students  and  their  parents,  and  we  believe  it  is 
well  on  its  way  to  achieving  its  goal. 

As  a  part  of  our  commitment  and  in  an  effort  to  provide  compre- 
hensive client  services,  we  are  actively  involved  in  the  financing  of 
higher  education  through  the  making  and  servicing  of  student 
loans.  We  originate  in  excess  of  $250  million  in  government-guar- 
anteed student  loans  to  over  95,000  students  per  year  through  our 
banks. 

AFSA  Data  Corporation,  our  student  loan  servicing  subsidiary, 
provides  student  loan  processing  for  over  2.3  million  students  who 
have  borrowed  approximately  $6  billion  in  government  guaranteed 
and  campus-based  loans. 

The  Stafford  Loan  program  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  success- 
ful public-private  partnership.  My  testimony  today  will  focus  on 
that  partnership. 

The  student  loan  programs  which  were  designed  to  utilize  pri- 
vate capital  to  meet  a  public  need  were  based  upon  three  funda- 
mental principles.  First,  lenders  would  make  money  available  to 
students  without  regard  to  their  ability  to  repay  the  loan.  In  fact, 
students  receiving  loans  under  this  program  must  prove  financial 
need,  hence  their  inability  to  repay  the  loan  at  the  time  it  is  grant- 
ed. 

Second,  to  re^iuce  the  cost  of  the  loan  to  the  student  and  to 
assure  a  reliable  i  ource  of  capital,  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  for  the  student  during  all  in-school, 
grace  and  deferment  periods  and  subsidize  the  interest  on  the  loan 
through  a  special  allowance  payment. 

Third,  in  return  for  making  this  money  available  to  high-risk 
students,  lenders  would  receive  a  guarantee  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  if  the  student  borrower  was  ultimately  unable  to 
repay  the  loan,  the  government  would  repay  the  debt. 

The  fundamental  premises  upon  which  these  loan  programs  were 
founded  still  apply,  but  with  one  significant  change.  Lenders  no 
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longer  have  confidence  in  the  Federal  guarantee  if  a  student  does 
not  repay  his  or  her  loan. 

Let  me  use  an  example  of  one  student  loan  to  illustrate  the 
impact  of  this  change.  I  hope  this  example  will  help  convince  you 
of  the  need  to  modify  servicing  regulations  so  as  to  restore  the 
original  premise  on  which  the  program  was  founded. 

In  the  example  contained  in  the  full  written  text,  we  identify  a 
situation  where  a  one^lay  delay  in  initiating  a  skip-tracing  results 
in  a  substantial  penalty.  In  our  example,  the  lender  is  penalized 
the  equivalent  pf  3.8  years  of  pre-tax  return  for  an  inconsequential 
servicing  error. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  possible  errors  which  could  result  in 
significant  financial  penalties  to  lenders.  If  the  real  intend  of  pe- 
nalizing lenders  for  specific  errors  made  in  collecting  a  student 
loan  is  to  ensure  that  defaults  are  prevented  whenever  possible, 
then  vetjuiring  reperformance  of  missed  activities  or  performance 
of  additional  activities  would  b*^  much  more  productive  than  assess- 
ing financial  penalties  for  inconsequer  tial  servicing  errors. 
The  regulatory  approach,  however,  has  not  pursued  this  option. 
Many  people  would  a^ee  that  a  99.5  percent  accuracy  and  qual- 
ity rating  on  any  noncritical  business  transaction  is  an  acceptable 
rate.  If  you  take  a  $4  billion  loan  portfolio,  one  with  1.3  million  stu- 
dent loans,  and  apply  this  error  rate,  the  financial  impact  is  stag- 
gering. The  potential  expoiure  for  this  type  of  portfolio  is  $20  mil- 
lion in  principal  and  $1.1  in  lost  interest  earnings  per  year  for  serv- 
icing errors  which  do  not  affect  the  collectability  of  the  loan.  When 
an  error  occurs  in  servicing  a  student  loan,  it  should  be  corrected 
for  reperformance,  and  we  should  be  able  to  move  forward  with  the 
guaranty  intact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  approach  is  reasonable,  especially 
considering  that  the  return  on  a  properly  serviced  student  loan  is 
onW  50  percent  of  that  of  a  typical  consumer  loan. 

The  education  financing  partnership  among  lenders,  servicers, 
guarantors  and  the  Federal  Government  as  exemplified  by  the 
Stafford  Loan  program  depends  in  large  measures  on  the  signifi- 
cant financial,  technological  and  management  expertise  that  we 
and  many  others  bring  to  this  partnership. 

This  advantage  should  and  must  be  continually  utilized  as  you 
move  through  the  reauthorization  process  and  you  write  the  legis- 
lation which  will  affect  students'  ability  to  finance  postsecondary 
education.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  throughout  the 
process  and  will  make  the  resources  of  Fleet/Norstar  available  to 
assist  you  in  your  endeavors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  tes- 
timony. I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may 
have. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zucchini. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Zucchini  (with  an  attachment) 
follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Zucchini 

Good  morning,  I  am  Michael  Zucchini,  Executive  Vice  President  and  Chief  Inf.T- 
mation  Officer  of  Fleet/Norstar  Financial  Group.  Fleet/Norstar  is  a  diversified  fi- 
nancial services  company  with  over  1,000  offices  nationwide.  In  fact,  we  do  business 
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in  all  states  represented  by  the  members  of  this  committee.*  On  behalf  of  Fleet/ 
Norstar  and  its  employees.  I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  this  comniittee. 

Pleet/Norstar  has  a  deep  corporate  commitment  to  the  communities  in  whioi  we 
do  business,  but  most  particularly,  to  the  youth  of  those  communities.  In  1990.  we 
contributed  in  excess  of  $4  million  corporate  wide  to  the  communities  we  serve. 
Those  contributions  were  focused  primarily  on  education.  Through  activities  such  as 
the  Fleet  Youth  Initiative  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  and  the  Fleet  Youth 
Lenders  in  Maine,  we  enable  young  people  to  take  leadership  roles  in  their  commu- 
nities at  early  ages  and  to  participate  in  activities  which  will  help  them  to  become 
contributing  members  of  our  society.  ^    .  .     ,   ...^.^  . 

As  a  separate  initiative  from  our  normal  corporate  giving,  in  vm  the  Fleet  Char- 
itable Trust  funded  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  highly  acclaimed 
Minutes  on  Drugs"  video  which  has  been  distributed  at  no  cost  to  over  10.000 
schools  and  community  organizations  nationwide.  This  film  was  developed  to  edu- 
cate young  people  as  a  part  of  the  national  war  against  drugs.  Our  most  conserva- 
tive estimates  show  that  this  film  has  been  seen  by  over  5  million  students  and 
their  parents  and  we  believe  it  is  well  on  the  way  to  achieving  its  goal. 

As  you  can  see.  we  take  our  corporate  responsibilities  seriously  m  the  markets 
where  we  do  business.  We  believe  that  we  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  be  a  good 
corporate  citizen.  In  fact,  several  of  our  banks  have  recently  undei^one  review  to 
determine  their  commitment  to  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act.  The  two  banks 
which  have  completed  the  review  have  received  outstanding  ratines,  which  are  the 
highest  possible  and  are  given  to  less  than  10  of  the  banks  reviewed. 

As  a  corporation.  Fleet/Norstar  is  strongly  committed  to  education  at  all  levels. 
As  part  of  our  commitment  and  in  an  effort  to  provide  comprehensive  client  sery- 
ices;  we  are  actively  involved  in  the  financing  of  higher  education  through  the 
making  and  servicing  of  student  loans.  We  originate  in  excess  of  $250  million  in  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  student  loans  to  over  95.000  students  per  year  through  our 
banks  AFSA  Data  Corporation,  our  student  loan  servicing  subsidiary,  provides  stu- 
dent loan  processing  services  for  over  2.3  million  students  who  have  borrowed  ap- 
proximately $6  billion  in  government  guaranteed  and  campus  based  loans.' 

The  Stafford  Student  Loan  program  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  a  successful 
public/private  partnership.  It  has  provided  $114  billion  in  student  loans  to  over  2b 
million  students  since  its  creation  in  1965.  My  testimony  today  is  focused  on  that 

^^The^Su(£nt  loan  programs  which  were  designed  to  utilize  private  capital  to  meet 
a  public  need  were  based  upon  several  fundamental  principles:  , 

—Lenders  would  make  money  available  to  students  without  regard  to  their  ability 
to  repay  the  loan.  In  fact,  the  students  receiving  loans  under  this  program  must 
prove  their  financial  need  and  hence  their  inability  to  repay  the  loan  at  the  time  it 

is  Kranted  c 

^To  reduce  the  cost  of  the  loan  to  the  student  and  to  assure  a  reliable  source  of 
capital,  the  Federal  Government  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  for  the  student 
during  all  in-school,  grace  and  deferment  periods  and  subsidize  the  interest  on  the 
loan  trirough  a  special  allowance  payment. 

— !n  ret)\rn  for  making  this  money  available  to  high  risk  students,  lenders  would 
receive  a  guarantee  from  the  Federal  Government  that  if  the  student  borrower  was 
ultimately  unable  to  repay  the  loan,  the  government  would  repay  the  debt. 

The  fundamental  premises  upon  which  these  loan  prc^ams  were  four ded  still 
apply,  but  with  one  significant  change.  Lenders  no  longer  have  confidence  m  the 
federal  guarantee  if  a  student  does  not  repay  his  or  her  loan.      ^ .     ^  , 

Let  me  use  an  example  of  one  student  loan  to  illustrate  this  change  and  its 
impan  on  the  educational  financing  system.  I  hope  this  example^will  help  convince 
you  of  the  need  to  modify  servicing  regulations  so  as  to  restore  the  original  premise 
on  which  the  program  was  founded.  .     ,    ■    i  j  ^  a^^^^u 

The  example,  illustrated  on  the  chart  in  front  of  you,  is  also  included  as  Attach- 
ment A  in  my  testimony.  The  student  in  this  example  could  have  attended  brown 

»  Fleet/Norstar  Financial  Group  is  a  diversified  financial  services  company  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  (NYSE-FNfe).  Fleet/Norstar  has  approximately  1,000  offices  nationwide, 
It«  lines  of  business  include  commercial  and  consumer  banking,  mortgage  banking,  consumer 
finance,  asset-based  lending,  trust  banking,  student  loan  processing  and  investment  banking. 

2  AFSA  is  the  student  loan  processing  subsidiary  of  Fleet/NorsUr  Financial  Group,  Provi- 
dence RI  The  nation's  largest  third  party  student  loan  processor.  AFSA  provides  processing 
w^lk'es  for  st^^^^  loan  portfolios  vafued  in  excess  of  $6  billion.  AKA  operates  student  loan 
processing  and  origination  centers  in  Long  Beach,  California,  I/)mbard,  Illinois  and  Utica,  New 
York. 
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University,  Manchester  Community  College,  or  any  number  of  schools  in  states 
where  we  do  business.  The  total  amount  borrowed  is  $4,400.  The  lender  yield  on  this 
$4,400  for  one  year  of  repayment  is  $499.84.  This  assumes  interest  and  special  allow- 
ance benefits  of  91-day  T-Bill  plus  3.25  percent,  which  as  of  May  1,  1990  was  11.36 
percent.  Average  lender  cost  of  funds  for  that  point  in  time  was  9.06  percent,  or 
!o?^^  average  cost  of  servicing  a  student  loan  is  approximately 

$36.00  per  year.  This  leaves  a  pre-tax  return  of  $65.20  per  year  on  an  after  tax 
return  of  $39.59  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  return  is  only  50  percent  of  that  on  a  typical  consumer  loan. 
Furthermore,  that  return  assumes  that  we  have  been  able  to  service  this  loan  with- 
out ,  let  me  emphasize,  servicing  error.  If,  for  example,  this  borrower  moved  and 
didn  t  notify  us  of  his/her  new  address,  the  account  would  have  to  be  skip-traced.  If 
we  inadvertently  begin  the  skip-tracing  process  one  day  later  than  the  regulations 
require,  we  are  subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  180  days  of  accrued  interest,  even  if  we 
locate  the  borrower  during  the  skip-tracing  process. 

Now,  that  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  me.  Beginning  skip-tracing  one  day  late 
has  no  material  impact  on  the  collectability  of  a  loan.  Penalizing  a  lender  the  equiv- 
alent of  3.8  years  of  pre-tax  return  for  an  inconsequential  servicing  error  is  unrea- 
sonable, this  is  only  one  of  many  possible  minor  errors  which  could  result  in  sip'niri- 
cant  financial  penalties  to  lenders.  If  the  real  intent  of  penalizing  lenders  for  specif- 
ic errors  made  in  collecting  a  student  loan  is  to  ensure  that  defaults  are  prevented 
wherever  possible,  then  reauiring  reperformance  of  missed  activities  or  performance 
of  additional  activities  would  be  much  more  productive  than  assessing  financial  pen- 
alties for  inconsequential  servicing  errors.  The  federal  regulators,  however,  have 
opted  not  to  pursue  this  approach. 

Many  people  would  agree  that  a  S9.5  percent  accuracy  and  quality  rating  on  any 
non-critical  business  transaction  is  an  acceptable  rate.  If  you  take  a  $4  billion  loan 
portfolio,  one  with  1.3  million  student  loans,  and  apply  this  error  rate,  the  financial 
impact  is  staggering.  The  potential  erposure  for  this  size  portfolio  is  $20  million  'n 
principal  and  $1,136  million  in  lost  interest  earnings  per  year,  for  servicing  errors 
which  do  not  affect  the  collectability  of  the  loan.  This  loss  in  interest  alone  equat'js 
to  one  year's  lost  pretax  earnings  on  17,423  loans.  This  does  not  take  into  account 
the  loss  of  principal  which  may  occur  through  the  loss  of  the  guaranty.  Wheii  an 
error  occurs  in  servicing  a  student  loan,  it  should  be  corrected  through  reperfor- 
mance and  we  should  be  able  to  move  forward  with  the  guaranty  intact. 

One  important  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  it  is  literally  three  times  more 
expensive  to  service  a  delinquent  or  defaulted  loan  than  a  current  loan.  Lenders 
and  servicers  are  thereby  given  a  strong  natural  incentive  to  do  a  good  job  at  col- 
lect.ng  in  order  to  keep  the  loans  in  repayment  and  to  avoid  the  high  cost  of  servic- 
ing a  delinquent  loan.  The  education  financing  partnership  among  lenders,  .ser- 
vicers, guarantors  and  the  federal  government,  as  exemplified  by  the  Stafford  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program,  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  significant  financial,  techno- 
logical, and  management  expertise  that  we  and  many  others  bring  to  this  partner- 
ship. 

This  advantage  should  and  must  be  continually  utilized  as  you  move  through  the 
reauthorization  process  and  write  the  legislation  which  will  affect  students'  ability 
to  finance  postsecondary  education.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  through- 
out the  process  and  will  make  the  resources  of  Fleet/Norstar  available  to  assist  you 
in  your  endeavors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  testimony.  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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gTODBIIT  A 


Total  Loans  Borrowed 


$4,400.00 


499.84 


Yield  Per  Year 

(interest  and  Special  Allowance 
Benefits  Paid  to  Lender  -  91  day 
T-Bill  and  3.25%  «  11.36 

as  of  5/1/90) 

Average  Lender  Cost  of  Funds 
Per  Year  (9.06%  of  5/1/90) 

Average  servicing  Cost  Per  Year 


65.20      ^        Pre-tax  Profit 


180  Day  Lost  Interest  Earnings  equals 
Years  of  Pre-tax  Profit 

ffMlPIfB  PQMfQLIO 


Pre-tax  Profit 
After  Tax  Profit 


65.20 
39.59 


$249.92 


Earning 


Loan  Volume  outstanding 


$4,000,000,000 


.5% 


servicing  Error 

potential  Principal  Exposed 
Due  to  sexrvicing  Errors 


$20,000,000 


180  days  at  11 . 36% 


$1,136,000 


17,423 


$65.20) 
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Senator  Pell.  We'll  turn  now  to  Mr.  Donovan,  who  is  oresident 
hlK«if  ^flu"^^^  Education  Loan  Association  Tn  Seattle^WA  on 
^^ms  Education  Loan  Pro" 

Mr.  Donovan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Hon  ic'^l,."^  clarification,  the  Northwest  Education  Loan  Associa- 
tion  IS  a  guaranty  agency  in  the  State  of  Washington, 

NrHFTP^nr^i  ?°V""^  °f  Education  Loan  Programs, 

NLHELP,  of  which  I  am  also  president  this  year,  is  composed  of 

?offi  t«:erTof1l5?s"^^^'^^^'  organizatTonfi^ 
?nZ;f  principles,  thrVe  of  which  I  would^Hke  to 

Mr.  Donovan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

oiai  ^"  .°''?'""^'"^  principle  is  that  the  foundation  of  finan- 

cial assistance  to  low-income  students  should  be  grant  aid  And  I 

SJSrnlne^' lfpHF??>  t  ^'^f'"  ^°"^"^«"5f  have  heard  this 
morning.  NCHELP  is  extremely  concerned  that  budget  pressures 

entitlement  for  the  Pell  Granrprog?arhave 
forced  students  to  borrow  high  amounts  early  in  thei?  programs  of 
study  Manv  of  these  students  do  not  finish  their  programs.  They 
?epay?heir fe?       unemployed  or  underemployed  and  unable  to 

urges  that  Pell  Grants  be  concentrated  on  the  early 
stages  of  a  s  udent's  program  of  studies,  with  loans  serving  only  a 
supplemental  function  during  this  time.  Then,  as  a  student's  educa- 
tion continues,  his  loan  eligibility  would  be  increased  and  his  Pell 
Grant  eligibility  reduced. 

We  believe  that  if  possible  grant  aid  should  cover  one-half  of  the 
students  program-3  months  in  a  6-month  program,  2  years  of  a  4 
year  program.  Since  the  student  probably  would  not  be  borrowing 
n«iT^  t'^^ij'"^'        Ffderal  subsidies^  which  would  have  been 
^  ^^  ""^  ^Ja  5®.^  ''e^'i ^?  to  the  Pell  Grant  program. 

Also  added  to  the  Pell  Grant  program  could  be  funds  saved  as  a 
result  of  significantly  reduced  defaults  in  the  GSL  program  As  vou 
know  from  the  recent  GAO  survey  of  default  literati?!,  one  signifi- 
cant characteristic  of  defaulters  is  that  they  have  dropped  out 
«n  -i^K'  P^og'"^"^  of  studies.  Last  year,  70  percent  Jf  all  de- 
faults paid  by  my  agency,  for  example,  were  for  students  who  had 
■vithdrawn  prior  to  completing  their  program  of  study 

It  is  our  hope  that  by  focusing  on  the  first  half  of  a  program  of 
studies,  Pell  Grants  can  be  converted  to  entitlements.  NCHELP  is 
developing  a  model  to  prove  that  it  can  be  done,  and  done  under 
existing  budget  constraints. 

The  second  principle  in  NCHELP's  reauthorization  proposal  that 
iir^^  .u   ^o'""^^"*  0"  this  morning  is  that  the  financial  aid  pro- 
"  '*  '''"?'r°*^^''"^^tional  effectiveness  as  well  as  opportu- 
nity. This  principle  addresses  the  issue  of  school  eligibilitv  Con- 
gress, and  m  particular  this  subcommittee,  has  taken  significant 
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actions  over  the  past  several  years  to  assure  that  schools  that 
abuse  the  programs  are  denied  further  eligibility.  The  focus  now 
should  turn  to  not  allowing  such  schools  into  the  program  in  the 
first  pldCG* 

While  Secretary  Alexander  has  already  taken  administrative 
steps  to  tighten  up  the  oversight  of  accrediting  agencies,  NCHELP 
proposes  that  he  be  given  specific  authority  to  set  standards  for 
those  agencies.  Similarly,  while  the  secretary  may  not  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  dictate  State  licensing  standards,  he  should 
be  given  authority  to  set  minimum  standards  related  to  education- 
al outcomes  and  consumer  protection  as  a  precondition  for  partici- 
pation in  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

The  third  principle  that  Td  like  to  comment  on  this  morning  is 
that  the  GSL  programs  are  sound  and  are  essential  to  promoting 
educational  choice.  Within  this  framework,  NCHELP  has  addressed 
the  financial  need  of  middle-income  students. 

One  of  the  major  changes  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram made  by  the  1986  Amendments  was  the  imposition  of  a  needs 
test  on  all  borrowers.  As  a  result,  many  students  from  middle- 
income  families  became  ineligible  for  subsidized  Stafford  Loans. 
NCHELP  proposes  that  an  unsubsidized  Stafford  Ix)an  program  be 
created  to  aid  students  from  middle-income  families.  It  would  be 
identical  to  the  existing  subsidized  program  in  all  its  terms  and 
conditions,  with  the  single  exception  that  in-school  interest  for 
middle-income  borrowers  would  not  be  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government.  A  borrower  could  fill  out  a  single  application  encom- 
passing both  the  subsidized  and  unsubsidized  programs.  If  he 
showed  need  for  a  portion  of  the  amount,  he  could  receive  that  por- 
tion on  a  subsidized  basis  and  the  remainder  on  an  unsubsidized 
basis. 

I  have  shortened  the  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  meet  the  5 
minutes,  and  I  see  I  have  done  that,  so  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Donovan. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Donovan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Donovan 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  My  name  is  Carl  Donovan,  I 
am  President  of  the  Northwest  Education  Loan  Association  and  current  President 
of  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs  (NCHELP).  The  Council  is 
association  of  organizations  and  agencies  involved  in  the  administration  of  I  Guar- 
anteed Student  Ix)an  Program.  Voting  Membership  is  comprised  of  almost  all  of  I 
State  and  private  nonprofit  guaranty  agencies,  secondary  markets,  and  direct  lends 
Associate  Members  include  most  of  the  miyor  lenders,  third-party  servicers,  collec- 
tors, Sallie  Mae,  and  other  organizations  involved  with  the  GSL  Program.  In  es- 
sence, if  1  student  is  viewed  as  the  ultimate  consumer  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans, 
NCHELP  represents  the  providers  of  such  loans. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  t  day,  as  NCHELP  shares  your 
conviction,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  important  since  the  law's  enactment  in  1965  and  the 
adoption  the  Pell  Grant  Program  in  1972.  After  all,  most  of  the  Federal  student  aid 
programs  ha  been  on  the  books  more  than  25  years.  It  is  time  that  they  be  given  a 
thorough  review,  with  a  eye  toward  their  simplification  and  coordination,  the  better 
to  meet  the  needs  today's  students. 

NCHELP  has  been  working  on  development  of  its  reauthorization  proposals  I 
more  than  two  years.  Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Subcommittee  the  high- 
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light  of  those  recommendations.  I  am  submitt?  ig  the  full  paper  containing  the 
Council  proposals  for  the  record. 

The  NCHELP  reauthorization  proposals  are  designed  to  implement  six  basic  prin- 
ciples: 

—The  foundation  of  Hnancial  assistance  to  low-income  students  should  be  grant 
aid. 

—Access  to  poatsecondary  education  must  remain  a  national  priority  and  federal 
student  assistance  programs  should  promote  educational  effectiveness  as  well  as 
educational  opportunity. 

—The  concepts  underlying  the  Guaranteed  Student  I^an  Program  are  fundamen- 
tally sound;  the  Program  is  essential  to  the  financing  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion and  to  promoting  educational  choice. 

—The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  must  be  fiscally  sound,  responsive,  and 
flexible. 

—The  administration  and  financing  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
represent  a  successful  decentralized  partnership  among  guaranty  agencies,  sec- 
ondary markets,  commercial  lenders,  servicers,  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education,  and  the  Federal  government. 
—Stability  and  continuity  are  essential  to  the  continued  success  of  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  and  contractual  agreements  among  participants 
must  not  be  abrogated. 
While  it  may  sound  unusual  for  an  organization  primarily  concerned  with  student 
loans  to  urge  a  redress  of  the  current  grant/loan  imbalance,  NCHELP  is  extremely 
concerned  that  budget  pressures  and  the  absence  of  an  entitlement  for  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  have  conspired  to  force  students  to  borrow  inappropriately  high 
amounts  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  postsecondary  education  programs.  We  believe 
that  this  reauthorization  must  address  this  problem,  as  the  Subcommittee  creates 
student  aid  programs  in  the  90's. 

NCHELP  proposes  to  address  the  grant/loan  imbalance  by  restructuring  the  Pell 
Grant  and  GSL  Programs,  to  make  them  work  more  closely  together  and  to  assure 
that  students  receive  substantial  amounts  of  grant  aid,  at  least  during  the  early  por- 
tions of  their  postsecondary  experience.  Specifically,  we  urge  that  Pell  Grant  funds 
be  concentrated  on  the  beginning  of  a  student's  higher  education  career,  with  loans 
serving  only  a  supplemental  function,  if  any,  during  this  time.  Then,  as  the  stu- 
dent's education  continues,  his  loan  eligibility  would  be  substantially  increased,  and 
his  Pell  Grant  eligibility  reduced. 

A  student  entering  postsecondary  education  is  making  a  substantial  transition 
from  high  school  life.  He  should  be  able  to  make  this  transition  predominantly 
through  grant  assistance,  and  not  have  his  life  complicated  by  a  substantial  debt 
burden.  Once  he  has  adapted  to  college  life,  he  is  bettv»r  suited  to  undertaking  a 
loan  obligation,  and  better  able  to  repay  that  obligation. 

Bv  concentrating  Pell  Grant  funds  on  the  early  period,  a  significant  Pell  Grant 
could  be  achieved  without  eliminating  needy  students  from  eligibility  and  within 
the  context  of  current  budget  reauirements.  The  NCHELP  proposal  is  not  specific 
about  what  portion  of  a  students  curriculum  should  be  covered  by  Pel)  Grants, 
since  this  may  have  to  be  governed  by  budget  strictures.  However,  we  believe  that, 
if  possible,  grant  aid  should  cover  one-half  of  a  student's  educational  program— 3 
months  in  a  6-month  program,  or  2  years  of  a  4-year  college  education.  This  would 
allow  for  a  transition  relevant  to  the  student's  individual  program.  Since  the  stu- 
dent would  probably  not  be  borrowing  during  this  period!;  the  Federal  subsidies 
which  would  have  been  paid  on  his  GSL  could  be  attributed  to  the  coordinated  Pell 
Grant  Program.  It  is  NCHELP's  hope  that  by  combining  the  programs.  Pell  Grants 
can  be  converted  to  entitlements  through  merger  with  GSL's  entitlement. 

The  front-loading  of  Pell  Grants  would  also  significantly  reduce  defaults  in  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  which  would,  under  current  budget  rule.*?,  make 
even  more  entitlement  funds  available  for  Pell  Grants.  As  you  know  from  the  recent 
GAO  survey  of  default  literature,  one  significant  characteristic  of  defaulters  is  that 
they  are  dropouts.  Under  current  law.  a  student  forced  to  borrow  because  of  the  un- 
availability of  grant  aid  is  almost  certain  to  default  if  he  leaves  school  early  in  his 
career.  After  all,  he  has  not  received  the  training  or  degree  he  initially  sought,  and 
will  not  receive  the  salary  he  anticipated  and  against  which  he  borrowed.  By  the 
time  a  student  has  completed  half  of  the  curriculum,  he  has  great  promise  of  com- 
pleting his  course,  getting  a  job,  and  being  able  to  repay  his  loan. 

NCHELP  is  convinced  that  coordiiiat  ng  Pell  Grants  and  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans,  through  a  combined  entitlement,  would  benefit  and  focus  both  programs.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  model  to  prove  that  it  can  be  done,  and.done 
under  existing  budget  strictures. 
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While  NCHELP  is  concerned  that  federal  student  aid  programs  continue  their 
basic  mission  of  providing  access  to  postsecondary  education,  we  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  such  access  be  to  quality  education.  The  Subcommittee  has  taken  sig- 
nificant actions  over  the  past  several  years,  with  strong  NCHELP  support,  to  assure 
that  "bad  schools"  are  eliminated  from  the  GSL  Program.  But  it  is  better  for  stu- 
dents and  taxpayers  if  "bad  schools"  are  not  allowed  into  the  Program  in  the  first 
place. 

NCHELP  proposes  strengthening  the  Secretary's  authority  to  keep  out  institu- 
tions which  are  marginal,  either  educationally  or  financially,  by  changes  m  the  cur- 
rent eligibility  rules.  Existing  law  makes  an  institution  eligible  if  it  is  accredited  by 
an  accrediting  agency  recognized  by  the  Secretary  and  licensed  by  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located.  While  Secretary  Alexander  has  alreadv  taken  administrative 
steps  to  tighten  up  his  recognition  of  accrediting  agencies,  NCHELP  proposes  that 
the  law  be  amended  to  give  him  specific  authority  to  set  standards  for  accrediting 
agencies  to  meet  in  their  consumer  protection  requirements.  Similarly,  while  the 
Secretary  may  not  have  a  constitutional  right  to  dictate  State  licensing  standards, 
NCHELP  believes  that  he  should  be  given  statutory  authority  to  set  minimum 
standards  relating  to  educational  outcomes  and  consumer  protection  requirements 
which  State  licensure  must  meet  in  order  to  qualify  an  institution  for  participation 
in  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs.  .    «     j  c 

All  participating  educational  institutions  should  be  required  to  demonstrate  finan- 
cial and  administrative  competency  and  integrity  before  Participating  in  Federal 
student  aid  programs  and  as  a  condition  of  continued  eligibility.  NCHELP  recom- 
mends that  any  new  institution  desiring  to  participate  in  the  GSL  Program  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  Default  Management  Program  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  par- 
ticipation. Any  institution  which  changes  ownership  or  becomes  a  branch  should 
also  be  subject  to  a  Default  Management  Program  for  two  years  after  change  of 
ownership  or  stetus.  In  addition,  guaranty  agencies  should  have  authority  to  regu- 
late loan  volume  of  such  institutions.  ,  ,T  J  1 

Other  institutional  eligibility  rules  also  need  to  be  tightened.  Under  existing  law, 
students  in  programs  of  less  than  600  clock  hours  are  only  eligible  for  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans.  These  are  exactly  the  students  who  should  not  be  borrowing.  A 
course  of  only  a  few  weeks  length  usually  trains  a  student  for  a  minimum  wage  job, 
certainly  not  an  income  level  which  allows  for  loan  repayment.  While  students  in 
extremely  short  courses  may  need  some  sort  of  Federal  assistance,  we  urge  that  it 
not  be  loans,  and  that  the  definition  of  an  eligible  course  for  GSL  be  made  the  same 
as  the  definition  currently  applicable  to  Pell  Grants  and  campus-based  programs. 

Similarly,  NCHELP  urges  that  correspondence  education  be  made  ineligible  for 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans.  Under  the  Department's  interpretation  of  current  law, 
if  any  course  offering  of  a  correspondence  school  has  a  residential  component,  stu- 
dents in  all  of  the  courses  offered  by  that  school  are  entitled  to  borrow.  Correspond- 
ence education  is  almost  impossible  to  monitor— how  does  a  lender  know  when  a 
borrower  has  dropped  out?  It  should  be  eliminated  from  GSL  eligibility. 

Current  law  requires  that,  if  an  institution  advertises  job  placement  rates,  it  must 
disclose  to  prospective  students  the  data  upon  which  such  claims  are  based. 
NCHELP  believes  that  this  disclosure  comes  too  late  in  the  process  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  a  student's  choice.  Therefore  NCHELP  recommends  that  if  an  insti- 
tution advertises,  it  must  include  relevant  default,  salary,  and  job  placement  infor- 
mation in  its  ads.  ^  ,  «    .      ,  j  u 

One  of  the  major  changes  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  made  by  the 
1986  Amendments  was  the  imposition  of  a  needs  test  on  all  borrowers.  As  a  result, 
many  students  from  middle-income  families  were  eliminated  from  eligibility  for  sub- 
sidized Stafford  loans.  However,  as  the  Subcommittee  is  aware,  college  costs  are  in- 
creasing annually,  and  middle-income  families  are  finding  it  exceptionally  difficult 
to  finance  college  expenses.  While  alternative  loan  programs  have  burgeoned,  they 
are  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  across  the  country. 

Therefore,  NCHELP  proposes  that  an  unsubsidized  Stafford  Lean  Program  bed 
created  to  aid  students  from  middle-income  families.  It  would  be  similar  to  the  exist- 
ing subsidized  program  in  all  of  its  terms  and  conditions,  with  the  single  exception 
that  in-school  interest  for  middle-income  borrowers  would  not  be  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  government.  Instead,  such  interest  would  be  paid  by  the  borrower  or  added 
to  the  principal  amount  borrowed  no  more  frequently  than  quarterly.  No  Origina- 
tion Fee  would  be  collected;  however,  borrowers  would  pay  a  5  percent  reinsurance 
premium  to  cover  default  costs  and  Special  Allowance  payments,  if  any  were  re- 
quired. As  NCHELP  envisions  the  unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  Program,  it  would  not 
necessitate  any  new  forms  or  applications.  A  borrower  could  fill  out  a  single  docu- 
ment encompassing  both  the  subsidized  and  unsubsidized  programs;  if  he  showed 
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need  for  a  portion  of  the  amount,  he  could  receive  that  portion  on  a  subsidized  basis 
and  the  remainder  on  an  unsubsidized  basis. 

NCHELP  recommends  that  the  interest  rate  for  new  borrowers  in  both  the  subsi- 
dized and  unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  Programs  be  set  at  market  rate,  as  currently 
calculated  for  SLS  and  PLUS  loans,  with  the  ceiling  to  the  borrower  set  at  10  per- 
cent. The  1986  Amendments  set  a  split  rate  of  8  percent  for  the  first  four  years  or 
repayment,  with  an  increase  to  10  percent  thereafter,  plus  a  cumbersome  "windfall" 
provision  to  assure  that  lenders  were  not  unfairly  enriched.  This  action  has  proved 
a  nightmare  to  lenders  and  servicers  alike.  It  also  serves  borrowers  poorly,  as  lend- 
ers are  unable  to  consolidate  their  indebtedness  administratively  if  their  loans  are 
at  difTerent  rates  at  the  same  time.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  eliminate  all  8/10 
percent  split  loans  and  repeal  the  "windfall"  provision,  converting  those  borrowers 
to  a  flat  8  percent  rate.  Since  all  new  borrowers  would  pay  a  rate  reflecting  recent 
Treasury  bill  rates,  no  '  windfall"  would  be  possible. 

Similarly,  NCHELP  urges  that  all  new  borrower  be  given  only  three  deferments: 
in-school,  unemployment,  and  temporary,  total  disability.  These  three  categories, 
plus  liberal  lender  forbearance,  can  cover  all  of  the  situations  currently  detailed  in 
13  specific  deferments,  all  with  their  special  rules,  regulations,  certifications,  and 
complications.  Students  are  totally  confused  by  the  current  panoply  of  deferments 
and  often  fail  to  seek  deferments  for  which  they  are  eligible.  For  example,  a  lender 
IS  able  to  back-date  an  unemployment  deferment  only  3  months,  under  current  reg- 
ulations, and  must  require  paperwork  documenting  continuing  unemployment  every 
three  months  thereafter.  If  an  unemployed  borrower  doesn't  realize  that  he  is  eligi- 
ble for  a  deferment  until  4  or  5  months  after  he  becomes  unemployed,  he  may  al- 
ready be  inextricably  caught  in  the  web  of  delinquency  and  default.  Simplification 
of  deferments  to  an  easily-understandable  number  would  assure  that  borrowers  get 
the  relief  from  loan  repayment  that  Congress  intended. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is  currently  operating  under  regulations 
designed  to  implement  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980,  regulations  which 
became  final  after  the  enactment  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1986.  Regula- 
tions to  implement  the  1986  Amendments  were  promulgated  as  a  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  late  last  fall,  and  the  NPRM  did  not  include  any  of  the  provisions 
adopted  in  the  1989  and  1990  Budget  Reconciliation  Acts.  NCHELP  believes  that  it 
J?  o"n— '^^^"^'^'^  ^^^^  ^  complicated  program  which  makes  available  approximately 
$12  Billion  per  year  to  student  and  parent  borrowers  should  not  have  up-to-date, 

Eublicly  aired  regulations.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  you  to  apply  the  Negotiated 
lulemakmg  process  you  have  already  implemented  for  the  Chapter  1  and  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  programs  to  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  NCHELP  reauthorization  paper  was  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil 8  Board  of  Directors  last  July,  just  before  the  collapse  of  the  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Foundation.  That  collapse  triggered  concern  about  guaranty  agency 
fiscal  strength  and  stability.  Since  the  current  law  conditions  agency  financing  on 
loan  volume,  there  was  additional  concern  that  the  front-loading  of  Pell  Grants,  as 
proposed  by  NCHELP,  might  result  in  a  substantially  reduced  loan  volume,  thereby 
endangering  the  fiscal  health  of  additional  agencies.  I  therefore  appointed  an 
NCHELP  Task  Force  on  Guaranty  Agency  Financing,  to  develop  proposals  to  assure 
guaranty  agency  financial  stability  if  the  size  of  the  loan  program  were  constricted 
as  a  result  of  Congressional  action  to  redress  the  current  grant/loan  imbalance.  We 
will  share  these  proposals  with  the  Subcommittee  as  soon  as  they  are  adopted  by 
the  Council. 

Similarlv,  when  NCHELP  proposed  Lender-of-Last-Resort  language  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1985,  it  was  assumed  that  any  loan  access  problems  would  be,  as  they  had 
historically  been,  regional  in  nature.  However,  today's  emphasis  on  unacceptable  de- 
fault rates  raises  the  specter  of  lack  of  access  for  high-risk  borrowers  only.  The  situ- 
ation is  potentially  exacerbated  by  proposals  such  as  that  of  the  Administration  that 
would  impose  lender  risk-sharing  at  a  cohort  default  level  of  20  percent,  significant- 
ly lower  than  the  35  percent  cut-off  level  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  1990  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  NCHELP  has  formed  a  joint  task  force  with  the  Consumer  Bankers 
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Association  and  Sallie  Mae  to  attempt  to  devise  an  economically  feasible  solution  to 
this  potential  problem,  which  we  will  share  with  the  Subcommittee  once  it  is  dtvel- 
oped. 

Finally,  NCHELP  is  actively  involved  in  simplifying  the  program  for  the  student 
borrower  in  every  way  possible.  All  NCHELP  Committees  are  analyzing  public  com- 
munications within  their  areas,  with  a  eye  to  making  recommendations  to  the 
Board  on  which  forms  and  procedures  we  can  encourage  participants  to  standardize 
Similarly,  a  Task  Force  h^  been  working  with  the  Department  of  Education  to 
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assure  that  all  GSL  application  questions  are  included  in  the  free  Federal  student 
aid  application  for  the  1992-93  academic  year.  If  we  are  successful,  we  will  simplify 
the  student  application  process  while  fulfilling  the  statutory  requirement  of  a  sepa- 
rate, identifiable  GSL  application  with  an  application  (possibly,  incorporating  the 
promissory  note)  which  only  asks  additional  information  reouired  for  collection, 
such  as  driver's  license  number  and  references.  We  are  confident  that  these  steps 
will  make  the  GSL  Program  even  more  "user  friendly,"  without  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  borrow  unnecessarily.  .  .  ,    u   j  r  •*  ■ 

As  I  am  sure  you  realize,  the  Subcommittee  has  an  immense  task  ahead  ot  it  in 
reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education  Act  NCHELP  appreciates  the  opuortunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  share  our  recommendations.  We  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  you  and  your  staff  as  the  process  continues. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Pell.  Finally,  we  have  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Hough,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hough.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  chance  to  speak  to  several  impor- 
tant issues  concerning  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program. 
However,  before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  two 
matters  within  thejurisdiction  of  your  committee. 

As  part  of  the  Financial  Institution  Reform,  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement Act,  and  the  Fiscal  1991  Budget  Reconciliation  Bill,  the 
GBO,  the  GAO  and  the  Treasury  were  required  to  evaluate  the  risk 
posed  by  all  government-sponsored  enterprises.  A  "sense  of  the 
Senate"  provision  included  in  the  Budget  Reconciliation  urged  each 
committee  of  jurisdiction  to  report  safety  and  soundness  legislation 
by  this  mid-Sept«mber  1991. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  a  2-year  period,  as  part  of  five  different  UbL 
studies,  Sallie  Mae  has  been  undergoing  the  most  thorough  exter- 
nal review  of  its  financial  strength  and  public  purpose  since  ince^ 
tion.  The  published  reports  from  these  studies  describe  Sallie  Mae  s 
health  as  excellent,  and  as  such  the  corporation  poses  negligible 
risk  to  the  Federal  Government.  Just  this  month  the  Treasury  De- 
partment reported  that  Sallie  Mae  is  rated  "AAA"  by  Standard 
and  Poor's  on  a  stand-alone  basis.  As  such,  we  are  one  of  only  three 
or  four  financial  institutions  in  this  country  so  rated. 

Regardless  of  our  recognized  strength,  there  are  some  in  govern- 
ment who  believe  the  most  appropriate  reward  for  our  achieve- 
ments would  be  to  quickly  impose  new  forms  of  regulation.  Yet 
there  is  not  a  single  report  of  the  corporation  having  taken  inap- 
propriate risk  during  nearly  two  decades  of  significant  growth.  The 
present  arrangements  are  clearly  working  well.  Private  sector  in- 
centives to  avoid  undue  risk  are  working,  and  the  trust  and  over 
sight  captured  in  the  legislation's  clear  tie  between  Congress  and 
in  particular  your  committee  and  its  House  counterpart,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  and  the  corporation  continue  to  operate  very  effective- 
ly 

Nevertheless  we  stand  prepared  to  work  with  this  committee  to 
address  the  concerns  of  those  who  desire  to  do  something  different. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  your  committee's  his- 
toric oversight  of  Sallie  Mae,  we  are  renewing  our  request  for  an 
amendment  to  our  charter  which  will  merge  our  two  classes  of 
stock  into  a  single  class  of  common  stock.  This  one-share/one-vote 
legislation  was  passed  bv  the  Senate  in  the  last  two  Congresses,  but 
the  underlying  bills  were  never  signed  into  law. 
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As  your  committee  members  will  appreciate,  this  measure  is  rel- 
evant to  safety  and  soundness  in  that  it  improves  the  corporation's 
ability  to  raise  capital  and  further  ensures  a  broad  base  of  voting 
shareholders. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  matters.  Now  I  would 
like  to  turn  to  a  few  comments  relative  to  the  GSL. 

Any  review  of  Title  IV  should  start  by  acknowledging  the  suc- 
cesses of  Federal  efforts  to  provide  student  assistance  over  the  past 
quarter  century.  However,  the  program's  past  high  level  of  effec- 
tiveness m  fulfilling  access  goals  is  diminishing,  and  without 
change,  I  believe  it  will  fall  short  of  meeting  the  challenges  of  this 
decade  and  the  next.  These  challenges  are  indeed  enormous. 

The  continuous  escalation  of  college  costs  is  now  a  well-estab- 
lished reality.  In  school  year  1997-98,  although  the  number  of  stu- 
dente  at  our  colleges  and  universities  will  then  remain  virtually 
unchanged  from  today's  level,  their  families  will  need  an  incredible 
$50  billion  more  in  resources  than  they  did  this  past  fall.  While 
much  of  this  amount  will  come  from  natural  growth  in  family 
income,  a  very  substantial  amount  will  only  be  met  through  vari- 
ous financial  aid  programs. 

To  address  the  challenges  of  ensuring  broad  access  and  maintain- 
ing the  flows  of  loan  capital,  we  needf  to  evaluate  more  carefully 
the  differences  in  needs  and  outcomes  of  students  and  their  fami- 
lies and  tailor  our  existing  framework  of  assistance  to  reflect  vary- 
ing circumstances.  Sallie  Mae  has  begun  such  a  review  and  has  the 
following  observations. 

Increasing  numbers  of  nontraditional  adult  students  seeking  to 
be  retrained  are  finding  little  support  from  existing  Title  IV  pro- 
grams. We  must  do  better  to  support  the  Nation's  critical  need  to 
bolster  its  manpower  development  efforts. 

The  present  GSL  program  is  also  poorly  suited  to  the  special 
challenges  of  extending  credit  to  students  from  families  at  the 
lowest  levels  of  income.  If  some  very  significant  educational  quality 
problems  surrounding  their  quest  for  more  education  can  be  reme- 
died, then  a  loan  program  supplement  to  the  Pell  Grant  with  the 
potential  for  repayment  terms  which  provide  for  yearly  income- 
contingent  cancellation  could  serve  these  students  more  effectively. 

Middle-income  families  also  need  more  help  in  meeting  college 
costs.  The  present  Stafford,  SLS  and  PLUS  programs  will  fall  well 
short  of  meeting  their  needs  as  resource  requirements  soar  to  the 
levels  I  cited  earlier.  For  this  group,  we  would  offer  a  program  in 
which  families  would  be  encouraged  to  save  for  college  and  would 
be  rewarded  by  access  to  partially  subsidized  guaranteed  loans. 

We  believe  that  by  making  savings  a  prerequisite  for  receiving 
low-interest  loans,  the  past  practice  of  accumulating  significant 
amounts  of  savings  for  college  could  be  rediscovered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  final  thought  on  program  complexity,  if  I 
could  continue  for  a  minute. 
Senator  Pell.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Hough.  Simplifying  the  workings  of  the  program  for  borrow- 
ers, especially  after  the  loan  is  made,  should  be  a  principal  reau- 
thorization point.  One  such  critical  need  would  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  mandate  adoption  of  a  limited-use  data  system, 
a  system  created  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  informa- 
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tion  on  loan  status  and  ownership.  This  would  provide  students, 
schools,  lenders  and  servicers  a  single  reliable  source  of  these,  the 
two  most  critical  data  elements  to  problem-free  servicing. 

Early  success  in  the  no-nonsense  adoption  of  just  a  few  far-reach- 
ing initiatives  could  serve  as  the  industry's  wake-up  call  for  much 
needed  reform  and  simplification.  ^  ,  t 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hough  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr,  Hough 

I  am  Lawrence  A.  Hough,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Student 
I^n  Marketing  Association.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  as  part  of  this 
committee's  deliberations  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Reauthorization  Overview 

The  hearings  today  are  one  of  a  busy  schedule  of  presentations  olanned  to  ensure 
that  in  your  consideration  of  reauthorization  proposals,  you  will  hear  many  per- 
spectives from  the  widely  different  constituent  interests.  In  undertaking  its  review 
'^fthe  Title  IV  programs,  and  the  GSLP  in  particular,  we  believe  as  others  have 
stigested  already,  that  this  reauthorization  should  address  the  issues  of  access, 
quality,  and  simplification.  In  doine  so.  the  primary  focus  for  evaluating  ideas  pre- 
sented in  reauthorization  must  be  the  student,  the  most  important,  yet  often  forgot- 
ten of  the  many  poatsecondary  education  constituents.  Additionally,  particular  pro- 
posals must  be  evaluated  in  light  of  their  cost  and  reliability.  .  ^  ^  ,  . 
^ny  review  of  Title  IV  should  start  by  acknowledging  the  successes  of  the  federal 
efforts  to  provide  student  assistance  over  the  past  quarter  century.  In  particular, 
the  GSLP  has  been  a  highlv  effective  method  of  providing  millions  of  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  postsecondary  school  of  their  choice.  The  program  has 
successfully  leveraged  federal  dollars  by  providing  nearly  three  times  as  much  fi- 
nancial aid  to  students  and  parents  as  it  has  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  in  federal  appro- 
priations. However,  the  GSLP's  effectiveness  in  fulfilling  broad  access  goals  is  di- 
minishing and,  without  program  change,  the  GSLP  will  fall  short  of  meeting  the 
challenges  of  this  decade  and  the  next.  The  loan  program  s  ability  to  perform  well  is 
directly  related  to  how  the  GSLP  adapts  to  the  changing  educational  goals  of  the 
nation's  students,  their  families*  ability  to  pay,  and  the  quality  and  cost  of  attend- 
ance of  the  institutions  they  attend. 

The  Changing  Educational  Goals  of  Students 

While  my  data  is  imprecise,  it  is  clear  that  increasing  numbers  of  students  en- 
rolled at  postsecondary  institutions,  and  perhaps,  more  importantly,  increasing 
numbers  of  would-be  students,  are  seeking  to  be  retrained.  They  represent  the  ge- 
neric types  we  all  have  heard  from:  single  parents  already  balancing  family  respon- 
sibilities and  current  employment,  while  seeking  to  improve  their  earning  capability 
with  additional  education;  laid^ff  blue  or  white-collar  workers  seeking  a  new  profes- 
sion; older  citizens  who.  before  reentering  the  workforce,  wish  to  sharpen  the  skills 
acquired  fifteen  or  twenty  years  earlier.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  present  UbLF 
is  not  well  suited  to  these  would-be  students.  In  fact,  the  rules  of  the  present  pro- 
gram force  prospective  students  into  higher  cost  programs  and  away  from  communi- 
ty or  evening  college  programs.  The  current  system  is  not  well-suited  to  handle  the 
nuances  of  these  students'  educational  careers,  such  as  periodic  interruptions  in 
study,  less-than-half-time  study,  or  the  need  to  take  courses  simultaneously  at  multi- 
ple institutions.  There  are  better  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  aspiring  students^ 
As  the  nation  addresses  the  broad  challenges  of  stren^hening  its  workforce  through 
retraining,  a  re-tuning  of  the  GSLP  couM  make  it  an  important  contributor. 

No  matter  whether  the  student's  educational  goals  are  a  traditional  4-year  or 
graduate  degree,  or  a  vocationally  or  career  oriented  program,  students  and  families 
across  this  nation  must  confront,  head  on,  the  problem  of  gathering  together  the 
required  funds  to  pay  the  costs  of  attendance.  Today,  nearly  all  families,  regardless 
of  economic  condition,  cannot  meet  college  costs  without  some  form  of  credit  assist- 
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ance.  Fundamental  to  the  success  of  the  access  and  choice  goals  of  public  policy  is 
the  moment  of  truth  when  the  student/family  consumers  evaluate  available  credit 
assistance  alternatives  and,  based  on  that  evaluation,  determine  in  what  school  or 
program  of  study  they  should  make  their  educational  investment.  From  the  federal 
perspective,  we  should  evaluate  more  carefully  the  differences  in  needs  and  out- 
comes of  students  and  their  families  and  tailor  the  existing  framework  of  assistance 
to  reflect  these  varying  circumstances. 

Education  Costs 

The  continuous  escalation  of  college  costs  is  now  a  well  established  reality  that  all 
of  us  in  or  around  the  higher  education  industry  are  confronting.  This  pattern  of 
cost  increase  is  nearly  the  same  whether  one  examines  the  private  or  public  sectors. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  reauthorization  in  1986,  the  average  undergraduate  public 
and  private  school  student  budgets  were  «5,300  and  $10,600  respectively.  To<l*iy  they 
are  $7,000  and  $15,000.  When  we  next  face  reauthorization  in  1997-98,  the  average 
costs  may  be  as  high  as  $12,000  and  $21,000. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  next  reauthorization,  the  school  population  will  be  remark* 
ably  unchanged.  The  total  enrollment  in  postsecondary  education  is  13.5  million 
today,  and  is  projected  to  be  13.9  million  in  1997-98.  Compare  this  relative  stability 
to  the  dramatic  increase  in  funds  needed  to  pay  the  costs  for  these  students.  By 
merely  looking  at  enrollments  and  cost  projections,  we  see  that  in  1997-98  the  na- 
tion s  students  and  their  families  will  need  approximately  $50  billion  more  in  funds 
than  they  did  this  past  fall.  Over  the  course  of  the  five  years  following  this  reau- 
thorization, they  will  need  as  much  as  $150  billion  in  additional  financial  resources. 
Obviously,  this  need  will  be  met  in  various  ways  as  il  is  distributed  across  family 
incomes.  For  families  in  the  lowest  20-25  percent  of  annual  income,  very  little  of 
the  needed  increment  will  come  from  income  except  as  provided  by  the  student.  In 
the  middle  group,  where  our  present  need  analysis  system  provides  some  eligibility 
for  state,  federal,  and  institutional  support,  much  more  of  the  incremental  resources 
will  be  expected  to  come  from  the  already  extraordinary  contributions  made  from 
day-to-day  income  sources.  At  the  higher  end,  though  the  bite  will  clearly  be  more 
difficult  to  manage,  additional  needed  funds  will  probably  be  found  through  income, 
investments,  or  borrowing,  with  very  little  support  from  federal  sources.  As  present- 
ly constituted,  little  of  the  $150  billion  in  estimated  incremental  resources  is  likely 
to  come  from  the  present  federal  loan  programs. 

Assisting  Low-Income  Families 

The  student  borrower  from  a  family  with  low  income  has  become  the  "typical" 
Stafford  loan  recipient.  At  the  lowest  end  of  this  group,  program  data  indicates 
higher  than  average  loan  default  and  higher  than  average  program  dropH)ut  experi- 
ence. In  addressing  the  needs  of  the  lowest-income  families,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  present  GSL  program  is  poorly  suited  to  the  special  challenges  of  extending 
credit  to  this  segment  of  the  student  population.  Moreover,  the  Stafford  program 
has  suffered  in  the  eyes  of  the  taxpayer  as  a  consequence  of  the  impact  of  high  de- 
fault levels  from  higher  risk  borrowers.  And,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  students  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  nearly  constant  efforts  to  set  the  program  straight.  It  is 
too  early  to  tell  what  effect  recent  statutory  changes  in  program  rules  arid  school 
eligibility  requirements  will  have  on  the  long-term  health  of  the  program  and  on 
student  access.  We  believe  that  it  may  be  time  to  look  specifically  at  serving  the 
most  disadvantaged  students  in  a  unique  manner  and  to  design  delivery  concepts 
solely  for  this  set  of  students.  We  suggest  that  if  the  quality  problems  of  curriculum 
standards,  ability  to  benefit  selection,  and  academic  progress  monitoring  are  ad- 
dressed first,  then  a  loan  program  supplement  to  the  Pell  Grant,  with  the  potential 
for  repayment  terms  which  provide  for  yearly,  income-related  cancellation,  could 
serve  these  students  more  effectively  than  the  current  approach. 

Assisting  Middlf-Income  Familii'^s 

The  middle-income  student  represents  a  second  focal  point  in  this  discussion  of 
choice  and  access.  Sallie  Mae  is  aware  of  the  growing  sentiment  that  middle-income 
families  need  more  help  in  meeting  college  costs.  As  the  following  excerpts  from 
House  Report  89-621,  which  accompanied  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee'? 
version  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1%5,  illustrate,  concern  for  middle-income 
families  has  long  been  a  focal  point  of  the  GSLP: 

—College  costs  in  this  country  have  now  spiraled  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  not  just 
the  very  needy  who  require  financial  aid.  Many  students  from  middle-income 
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families  are  also  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

The  report  quotes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  who  explained  that,  according 
to  the  need  analysis  formulae  in  place  at  that  time,  college  costs  could  eat  up  w 
much  as  one^uarter  of  the  available  income  of  a  family  with  two  children  in  col- 
lege. He  added; 

—To  cite  these  facts  is  not  to  contend  that  these  middle  income  families  should  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  for  paying  the  costs  of  higher  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  rather  to  suggest  that  this  heavy  concentration  of  expenses  should  be 
spread  out  over  more  than  the  four  years  of  college  through  the  "loan  of  con- 
venience" described  in  Part  8  of  Title  IV. 

That  middle-income  "loan  of  convenience"  has  become  a  "loan  of  necessity"  for  a 

S rowing  number  of  low-income  families  and  students.  Many  middles-income  families 
0  not  qualify  for  Stafford  loans  and  are  restricted  to  borrowing  through  the  non- 
subsidized  PLUS  program  on  behalf  of  their  children.  In  today's  college  market,  the 
aggregate  $20,000  available  under  PLUS  does  not  buy  a  4-year  college  education  at 
most  schools.  Parents  and  students  have  been  forced  to  invade  retirement  funds  or 
use  up  the  equity  in  their  homes  in  order  to  fill  in  the  gap  left  between  federal  re- 
sources and  the  costs  of  college.  Alternatively,  other  families  have  lowered  their  ex- 
pectations and  reluctantly  concluded  that  the  school  of  choice  is  simply  not  an 

°^To"e6tore  more  beneficial  support  to  these  families,  two  long  recognized  deficien- 
cies of  the  system  of  evaluating  need  require  change.  First,  proposals  of  the  type 
offered  in  your  own  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  by  the  National  Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators  (NASFAA)  and  the  College  Board,  to  modify  the  treat- 
ment accorded  home  equity  in  the  Congressional  Methodology  should  be  adopted.  If 
the  family  has  invested  in  its  own  home,  a  portion  of  the  equity  in  that  home  is 
assumed  to  be  available  to  help  meet  college  costs.  Second,  under  the  current  need 
analysis  formulae,  middle-income,  home-owner  families  are  doubly  penalized  for 
being  thrifty  and  for  planning  ahead  for  their  children's  education.  If  the  family  has 
forgone  vacations  or  luxury  items  in  order  to  put  a  few  dollars  aside  to  enable  their 
children  to  attend  college,  then  their  eligibility  for  federal  aid  is  reduced  m  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  their  thrift.  Currently,  the  need  analysis  system  not  only  tc- 
nalizes  savers,  the  national  publicity  on  this  "savings  tax  has  lead  many  who  do 
save  to  omit  those  assets  from  the  financial  aid  form  or  place  them  in  the  name  of  a 
relative  or  other  person  who  is  not  subject  to  need  analysis.  We  envision  a  program 
that  will  reward  middle-income  parents  for  looking  ahead  to  the  future  and  reduce 
the  dependency  of  these  families  on  high  cost  loans  as  the  means  for  meetiiiK  college 
costs.  Under  such  a  program,  families  would  .  e  encouraged  to  save  for  college  and 
would  be  rewarded  when  the  presence  of  student/ family  savings  open  up  access  to 
partially  subsidized,  guaranteed  loans.  If  saving  were  a  prerequisite  for  receiving 
low-interest  loans,  maybe  this  traditional  middle-class  value  could  be  rediscovered 
and  integrity  could  be  restored  to  the  student  aid  application  process. 

Program  Simpufication 

An  additional  focus  of  reauthorization  noted  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  is  pro- 
gram simplification.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  no  one  who  w:;?  rome  before 
vou  during  these  reauthorization  hearings  will  object  to  the  idea  of  ,  ro>  r  .rn  simpli- 
fication. The  level  of  complexity  that  has  developed  in  student  aid  o.  ^i  the  past  25 
years  is  apparent,  no  matter  which  role  you  play  in  the  financial  aid  system.  Is  com- 
plexity simply  the  nature  of  the  beast,  or  is  there  a  more  appealing  vision  of  the 
future  for  students,  parents,  schools,  lenders,  guarantors,  and  even  the  program  reg- 
ulators? We  believe  that  by  focusing  actions  and  initiatives  on  remedying  relatively 
minor  programmatic  flaws  we  can  eliminate  the  sources  of  misunderstanding  and 
break  down  some  of  the  barriers  that  inhibit  the  access  of  students  to  program  bene- 
fits. 

Try  as  we  may  to  solve  these  problems  on  the  loan  side  of  the  equation,  other 
confusing  components  of  the  financial  aid  system  that  do  not  relate  to  student  loans 
will  limit  the  success  of  our  efforts.  Among  these  items  are  the  current  need  analy- 
sis system*  with  its  profusion  of  forms  and  detailed  requirements;  the  growing  tend- 
ency of  students  to  openly  and  freely  transfer  among  schools  of  their  choosing;  the 
specific  requirements  established  by  states  with  respect  to  state-funded  financial  aid 
programs;  and  the  need  to  ensure  that  program  participants  are  accountable  for 
their  expenditure  of  taxpayer  dollars.  We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  also  make 
the  point  that  loan  programs  are  inherently  more  complex  than  grant  programs,  no 
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matter  what  the  source  of  funds  or  the  service  quality  of  the  program  administra- 
tors. 

The  GSLP  has  proven  itself  to  be  an  effective  means  for  utilizing  private  sector 
skills,  resources,  and  expertise  in  carrying  out  federal  policy  goals.  Tnroughout  its 
history  the  private  sector  participants  m  the  program  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  their  efforts  to  find  the  best  ways  to  deliver  loan  funds  to  students  and  parents, 
to  process  the  overwhelming  amount  of  data  associated  with  loan  management,  to 
develop  the  most  efficient  sources  of  capital  for  the  program,  and  to  build  state  of 
the  art  systems  for  servicing  student  loans.  We  believe  that  some  of  the  kinks  in  the 
GSLP  can  be  worked  out  by  allowing  private  sector  principles  to  be  the  cornerstone 
of  efforts  to  reinvigorate  the  program.  In  this  regard,  we  must  consider  replacing 
program  compliance  standards  built  on  rote  precision  with  those  based  on  measured 
performance.  We  must  incentivize  schools'  and  lenders'  to  employ  well  tested,  alter- 
native methods  for  delivering,  servicing,  and  collecting  student  loans. 

A  msyor  objective  of  program  simplification  should  be  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  application  forms,  data  exchanges,  and  program  rules  across  guarantors. 
Early  success  in  the  adoption  of  a  few  far  reaching  standards  could  serve  as  the  in- 
dustry s  wake-up  call  for  other  simplification  efforts.  Such  an  initiative  should  not 
occur  in  isolation,  but  in  full  and  open  consultation  with  program  participants.  And 
further,  standardization  initiatives  must  be  forcefully  prioritized  to  achieve  simplifi- 
cation for  the  student  borrower. 

Beyond  the  contribution  of  standardization,  simplifying  the  workings  of  the  pro- 
gram for  borrowers,  especially  after  the  loan  is  made,  should  be  a  principal  reau- 
thorization focal  point.  One  of  the  more  troublesome  flashpoints  in  loan  servicing 
for  borrowers,  schools,  and  lenders  is  the  confirmation  of  borrowers'  in-school  status. 
Because  of  the  mobility  of  borrowers  among  institutions  and  the  potential  for  the 
involvement  of  multiple  lenders  and  guarantors  in  a  single  student's  loans,  the 
simple-sounding  act  of  informing  lenders  that  a  borrower  has  left  school  (or  en- 
rolled) can  be  a  frustrating  exercise  for  the  lender,  the  school,  and  the  bijrrower. 
Sallie  Mae  is  recommending  that  the  Department  of  Education  be  directed  to  man- 
date adoption  of  a  limited  use  data  system,  created  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  definitive  student  status  confirmation  information. 
Though  seemingly  trivial,  a  resolution  to  this  area  of  technical  and  administrative 
concern  will  address  countless  problems  for  studerts  which  are  direct  off-shoots  of 
bad  status  data.  Our  vision  is  that  such  a  system  v  ill  provide  one-stop  shopping  for 
lenders  and  servicers  seeking  reliable  status  information  and  for  schools  seeking  to 
provide  such  data.  Schools  are  facing  an  increasing  workload  as  they  attempt  to  pro- 
vide status  information  to  multiple  guarantors  and  to  respond  to  the  individual  re- 
quests of  lenders  for  updates  or  re-confirmation  in  order  to  resolve  data  conflicts. 
Importantly,  students  also  need  to  know  that  there  is  a  single  source  they  can  con- 
tact to  update  their  status  information  and  clear  up  problems  in  tracking  their 
status  or  in  locating  the  holder  of  their  loans. 

Guarantor  Stability 

All  providers  of  private  capital  for  the  GSLP  have  a  heightened  concern  these 
days  for  the  stability  of  the  guaranty  agency  system.  Any  threat  to  the  insurance 
that  is  the  foundation  of  GSLP  lending  is  a  threat  to  the  continued  viability  of  the 
program.  Even  the  perceived  potential  foi  loss  has  an  adverse  impact  on  participa- 
tion and  investment. 

Sallie  Mae  supports  efforts  to  increase  government  oversight  of  guaranty  agency 
financial  reporting  and  to  establish  more  public  accounting  of  the  accumulation  and 
use  of  reserve  funds.  Providing  for  timely,  standardized,  and  thorough  financial  re- 
porting of  the  guarantor  and  its  auxiliary  activities,  such  as  servicing  or  secondary 
market  support,  would  bring  to  bear  on  their  activities  the  benefits  of  market  disci- 
pline. We  join  with  the  Consumer  Bankers  Association  and  the  American  Bankers 
Association  in  their  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  standing  contingency  plan  for 
protecting  loan  guarantees  in  the  event  of  a  guaranty  agency's  inability  to  meet  its 
financial  obligations.  At  a  minimum,  the  Secretary  should  be  required  to  step  in  im- 
mediately and  honor  the  loan  guarantees  issued  by  a  troubled  guarantor  until  a  per- 
manent solution  is  reached.  We  also  applaud  the  attention  reflected  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  1992  budget  submission  on  this  subject. 

GSE  AND  Governance  Issues 

As  part  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery*  and  Enforcement  Act 
(FIRRkA)  and  the  fiscal  year  1991  Budget  Reconciliation  bill,  the  CBO,  GAG,  and 
Treasury  were  required  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  risk  posed  by  all  Govern-^ 
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ment  Sponsored  Enterprises  (GSE's)  including  Sallie  Mae.  The  President  s  Budget 
was  also  required  to  describe  the  financial  condition  and  risks  posed  by  each  GSE.  A 
sense  of  the  Senate  provision  included  in  the  Reconciliation  measure  urged  each 
committee  of  jurisdiction  to  report  safety  and  soundness  legislation  by  September 
15  1991. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  a  two  year  period,  as  part  of  five  separate  GSE  studies,  Sallie 
Mae  is  undergoing  the  most  thorough  external  review  of  its  financial  strength  and 
public  purpose  since  its  inception.  As  we  speak,  four  reports  have  been  issued  and 
the  fifth  is  in  draft.  The  reports  uniformly  commend  highly  both  Sallie  Mae  and  the 
oversight  provided  by  the  Congressional  education  committees.  . 

A  sampling  of  these  recent  GSE  reports  shows  that  Sallie  Mae  is  perceived 
to  be  in  excellent  health  and  to  po*^  negligible  risk  to  the  federal  government.  Spe- 
cifically: 

—Treasury  reported  in  1990  that  Sallie  Mae  is  "a  well-managed  enterprise  with 
adequate  contro.s  to  manage  and  monitor  its  operation.'*  It  found  that  "Sallie 
Mae  is  not  exposod  to  a  great  degree  of  interest  rate  risk"  and  the  '  Sallie  Mae 
has  a  strong  capital  base  (and)  does  not  need  to  increase  its  capital  at  this 
time."  More  recently,  in  1991,  Treasury  reported  that  Sallie  Mae  "is  rated  AAA 
by  (Standard  and  Poors)  on  a  stand-alone  basis."    ,  .    .     ..^  „.  ^.    ,  ^ 

— GAO,  in  its  1990  report  on  GSE's,  stated  quite  plainly  that  'Sallie  Mae  s  finan- 
cial performance  has  been  consistently;  profitable.  Its  student  loans  (result)  in 
no  material  credit  losses  to  Sallie  Mae. '  .  . 

—The  President's  fiscal  year  1992  Budget  steted  that  "Sallie  Mae  is  extremely 
strong  financially  ...  Sallie  Mae  poses  little  financial  risk  to  the  govern- 

— The  CBO  in  its  recently  released  GSE  report  concluded  that  "In  the  case  of 
Sallie  Mae,  the  consensus— including  this  report  is  that  the  risk  to  the  govern- 
ment is  quite  small,  probably  negligible,  at  present." 

Regardless  of  our  recognized  strength,  there  are  some  in  government  who  believe 
the  most  appropriate  recognition  would  be  to  quickly  impose  new  forms  of  refxla- 
tory  oversight.  Yet  there  is  no  single  report  of  the  corporation  having  taken  itiap- 
propriate  risk  during  nearly  two  decades  of  significant  growth.  The  present  arrange- 
mente  have  clearly  worked  well:  private  sector  incentives  to  avoid  undue  risk  are 
working  well  and,  most  importantly,  the  trust  and  oversight  C£.ptured  in  the  legisla- 
tion's clear  tie  between  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the  corporation  contin- 
ues to  operate  with  great  success.  , ,        ^  .  . 

We  stand  prepared  to  work  with  the  Committee  to  address  the  concerns  of  those 
who,  not  withstanding  the  historic  record,  would  restructure  the  oversight  arrange- 
ments now  in  place.  ...  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  different  but  related  subject,  we  have  this  year  renewed  our 
request  to  merge  our  two  classes  of  stock  (one  voting,  one  non-voting)  into  a  single 
class  of  common  stock  (the  one  share-one-vote  amendment  to  our  charter).  This  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  two  Congresses,  but  the  bills  which  it 
was  part  of  were  never  signed  into  law.  The  one-share,  one-vote  measure  is  relevant 
to  safety  and  soundness  in  that  it  improves  the  corporation's  ability  to  raise  capital 
and  further,  it  ensures  a  broad  base  of  voting  shareholders.  . ^  ^ 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today,  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Pell.  Just  one  or  two  comments.  In  the  first  place,  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  regulations  which  you  think  should  be 
made  in  the  Department  of  Education,  it  could  be  a  mistake  to  try 
to  do  this  by  legislation  because  then  they  become  inflexible,  and 
you  can't  change  them  as  time  goes  on.  So  I  think  we  would  be 
much  better  not  getting  into  micromanagement  on  the  Congres- 
sional side,  but  rather  trying  to  make  sure  the  regulations  reflect 
the  will  of  Congress  rather  than  changing  it  by  legislation. 

Then  the  second  point,  which  I  guess  we  ah  agree  on,  is  that  the 
real  problem  today  is  to  make  education  available  to  the  middle- 
income  students;  they  are  the  ones  who  need  the  loans  and  who  are 
at  this  time  having  a  hard  time  getting  them. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  some  suggestion  that  this  should  be 
a  lirect  loan  program.  I  was  just  curious  what  the  reaction  of  this 
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panel,  who  follow  the  loan  program  very  closely  indeed,  would  be, 
if  there  would  not  be  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer  and  increased  sim- 
plicity if  it  were  a  direct  loan  program  from  government  to  recipi- 
ent. 

We'll  go  right  down  the  line.  Mr.  Biklen. 

Mr.  Biklen.  Yes,  I  am  certainly  aware  that  there  has  been  talk 
about  a  direct  loan  program  and  talk  about  how  they  might  oper- 
ate.  However,  at  this  point  I  have  yet  to  see  a  firm  proposal  in 
terms  of  exactly  how  it  would  operate  and  how  the  costs  would  be 
achieved. 

I  think  another  important  thing  is  that  if  there  are  cost  savings, 
that  they  be  real  and  not  just  smoke  and  mirrors.  But  certainly,  if 
there  is  a  good  proposal,  and  it  makes  sense  and  delivers  something 
that  is  very  positive  for  the  students  and  saves  money,  I  don't 
think  you  can  sit  here  and  say  that's  no  good;  but  at  this  point,  I 
have  not  seen  a  firm  proposal  that  demonstrates  exactly  how  the 
cost  would  be  achieved. 

The  other  thing  I  think  we  need  to  remember  is  if  we  are  going 
to  aim  for  simplicity  to  the  extent  that  we  now  develop  a  new  pro- 
gram, we've  got  to  make  sure  we  haven't  confused  the  situation 
where  weVe  got  just  another  add-on  that  exists  along  with  what  we 
have  today. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Zucchini. 

Mr.  ZuccHiNL  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  exposure  to  that  proposal 
is  what  I  have  read  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  American 
Banker.  That  is  a  limited  amount  of  information,  obviously.  I  have 
not  seen  a  full  disclosure  of  what  is  being  proposed.  However,  based 
on  that  limited  reading  I  think  I  would  agree  with  Mr,  Darman  in 
his  comments  to  Senator  Lott  in  a  Senate  Budget  hearing,  where 
he  said  that  he  didn't  see  any  evidence  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  administer  that  program  more  efficiently 
than  the  current  intermediaries. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Donovan. 

Mr.  Donovan.  As  the  others,  I  have  not  seen  details  on  it,  and  I 
am  not  able  to  really  comment  on  the  specifics  of  the  proposal.  I 
would  just  make  two  observations,  that  it  would  add  to  the  Federal 
debt,  and  I  think  that  is  overlooked;  in  addition,  I  would  hope  that 
any  pricing  out  does  accommodate  all  of  the  administrative  costs. 
The  administration  of  a  program  as  complicated  as  GSL  requires  a 
good  deal  of  support. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Hough. 

Mr.  Hough.  There  is  not  really  much  to  add  to  the  comments 
that  preceded  mine.  I  think  the  cost  issue  is  clearly  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant driving  factors,  and  right  behind  it  is  the  assurance  that 
such  a  new  effort  could  provide  a  seamless  transition  from  the 
pre&ent  enormous  system  to  one  that  would  switch  in  very  signifi- 
cant ways  and  provide  duplicative  or  new  paths  of  delivery.  That 
would  be  a  mcgor  concern  of  mine. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

If  there  were  an  increase  in  the  loan  limits  as  several  groups 
have  proposed,  wouldn't  that  also  result  in  an  increase  in  the  debt 
and  the  unpaid  indebtedness  of  many  of  these  students? 
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Mr.  Biklen.  ^,    i.  u  • 

Mr  Biklen.  Yes.  Obviously,  if  you  increase  the  limits  it  could  in- 
ci  ease  the  debt.  I  don't  know— I  have  seen  some  conflicting  maten- 
a  ,  though,  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  the  debt  burden  at  this  point 
rj-ally  is  too  high.  Clearly,  there  are  some  problems  with  respect  to 
paopie  getting  loans  who  should  not,  and  I  think  we  need  to  make 
s  ire  that  those  are  cleaned  up,  and  I  think  that  has  a  lot  to  do 
v/ith  the  quality  of  the  education  that  is  being  delivered.  I  also 
think  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  grant-loan  imbalance. 

But  I  am  not  certain  that  it  says  that  you  can  t  increase  the  loan 
limits  and  that  people  can't  handle  that. 
Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Zucchini.  ,  .    ,  ,     ,  *u 

Mr.  ZuccHiNL  Mr.  Chairman,  2  days  ago  I  had  lunch  with  the 
president  of  my  alma  mater,  Patricia  Ewers,  who  is  the  president 
of  Pace  University  in  New  York  City.  Her  two  concerns  were,  one, 
that  the  middle  class  has  been  squeezed  out  of  having  access  to 
higher  education,  and  that  the  cost  of  education  has  far  exceeded 
the  CPI  index,  and  that  the  middle  class,  without  increasing  the 
loan  limit,  would  be  further  unable  to  afford  higher  education  as 

time  goes  on.  ,     ,  . .  •     .  j 

So  we  certainly  think  that  that  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Donovan.  o    . .  u    j  • 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  might  comment  that  the  issue  of  debt  burden  is 
that  debt  burden  is  high  for  individuals  who  have  dropped  out,  who 
are  unable  to  pay  their  loans  because  of  underemployment.  I  think 
we  can  handle  that  with  the  front-loading  of  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram. .  ,        1  i       •  ■ 

With  regard  to  debt  burdens  on  the  part  ji  completers,  juniors, 
seniors,  graduate  students,  our  experience  is  that  they  are  not  too 
high,  that  they  can  absorb  additional.  So  I  think  a  raising  of  the 
limits,  or  the  adding  of  an  unsubsidized  loan  program  is  acceptable, 
particularly  if  it  is  targeted  away  from  the  very  early  entries  into 
higher  education. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hough.  ,  .  ,  .    u-  u 

Mr.  Hough.  Present  debt  burdens  are  high;  they  are  too  high;  we 
need  more  grant  support.  Lacking  more  grant  support,  your  com- 
mittee has  an  enormous  problem  because  you  are  directing  your 
thoughts  to  the  heart  of  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  role  of  debt 
burden  on  limiting  choice.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we  are 
confronting  that  problem  increasingly. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  ,  , 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  down  to  be  with  us,  particularly 
Mr.  Zucchini  from  my  own  state.  T.  have  one  question.  The  Heet 
Bank  has  its  student  loan  program  in  California.  Why  is  that? 

Mr  ZuccHiNL  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  involved  in  student  loans  in 
two  ways.  First,  originating  loans  through  our  banking  franchise, 
which  is  located  in  the  Northeast;  and  second,  we  are  a  large,  inde- 
pendent servicing  organization  where  we  service  loans  not  only  for 
the  Fleet/Norstar  organization  but  for  other  institutions  as  well. 
That  company  is  located  in  Long  Beach,  CA.  It  was  founded  in 
Long  Bea-^h,  CA.  We  purchased  it  in  1987. 
Senator  Pell.  I  see.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  would  add  the  record  will  be  kept  open  for  any  additional  state- 
^AAA^I'  ^l^^^H**!}^  that  any  of  my  colleagues  care  to  make, 
low]      "®  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record  fol- 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
REGARDING  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE 
SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS  &  HUMANITIES 

MAY  9, 1991 


The  American  Bankers  Association  (ABA)  is  pleased  lo  comment  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Wc  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
underscore  the  value  the  commercial  lending  industry  brings  to  the  federal  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  (GSL)  programs  governed  by  Title  IV  of  the  Act. 

RESTORATION  OF  PELL  GRANTS 

ABA  believes  all  parties  -  students,  parents,  educators,  financial  aid  administrator* 
and  those  private  lenaen  who  fund  credits  for  a  college  education  -  concur  on  the  need  lo 
reemphasizc  Pell  grant  awards  for  the  neediest  recipients.  Both  the  number  of  eligible 
ftudenU  and  families,  and  the  maximum  grant  awarded,  need  to  be  Increased  to  replace  the 
erosion  that  has  taken  place  since  the  early- 1980s  with  respect  to  this  fundamental  student 
financial  aid  program.  This  erosion  was  largely  spurred  by  federal  budgetary  corutraints  and 
continued  increases  in  postsecondary  education  costs.  The  challenge  wc  now  face  is  to  find 
public  funds  to  support  the  goal  of  restoring  Pell  grant  aid  to  its  intended  use  -  providing 
access  to  a  college  education  for  qualified  U.S.  citizens  who  cannot  conceivably  meet  the 
cosu  of  attending  a  college  of  their  choice  through  family  and  individual  contributions  alone. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

Attached  is  ABA*s  An  Agenda  for  Program  Reform,  Briefly,  ABA  strongly  supporU  the 
continued  partnership  of  private  funding  and  public  oversight  for  the  GSL  programs.  While 
the  default  problem  continues  at  problematic  levels  with  respect  to  students  attending 
proprietary  schools,  ABA  believes  recent  initiatives  by  the  Department  of  Education  have 
and  will  continue  to  favorably  address  this  problem  in  an  equitable  manner.  Until  future 
defauh  rates  begin  to  reflect  the  numerous  reforms  already  made,  attention  to  the  default 
issue  would  be  better  directed  at  program  simplification  and  student  access  to  grants  and 
loans. 

Finally,  ABA  believes  the  various  private-sector  parties  responsible  for  facilitating  the 
management  of  the  GSL  programs    lenders,  servicers,  guaranty  agencies,  and  secondary 
markets  -  are  united  in  their  skepticism  about  "savings"  attributable  to  full  or  partial 
conversion  of  the  GSL  programs  into  a  federally-funded,  direct  loan  program.  Proponents  of 
this  concept  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  making  the  case  that  private-sector  funding  of  a  college 
education  is  not  more  cost-effective  than  a  taxpayer-funded  program  as  well  as  more 
responsive  than  a  program  managed  almost  entirely  at  the  federal  level. 
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EDUCATION  LENDERS  AND  REAUTHORIZATION 
OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

An  Agenda  for  Program  Reform 

The  102nd  Congress  is  charged  with  reauthorizing  the  legislation  governing  the 
Federal  Government  s  role  in  the  Nation's  postsecondary  education  system.  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  (HEA),  which  governs  federal  student  assistance  programs,  will  receive 
particular  attention.  During  the  reauthorization  process,  the  lending  industry  will  be  caPed 
upon  to  underscore  the  value  it  brings  to  these  programs  in  its  role  as  the  party  responsible 
for  the  funding  and  delivery  of  guaranteed  student  loan  (GSL)  funds  to  students. 

I   A         ^r**'  Administration  may  unveil  a  proposal  that  would  essentially  take  traditional 
lenders  out  of  the  origination  of  loans  to  postsecondary  school  students.  The  American 
Council  on  Education  and  other  education  interests  have  also  drafted  a  legislative  proposal  to 
offer  eligible  schools  the  ability  to  originate  direct,  federally-funded  loans  to  students 
School  eligibility  would  be  based  on  a  "proven  record  of  Hnancial  management"  and  those 
schools  originating  such  loans  would  not  likely  market  GSLs  actively. 

ABA  believes  m.cIi  a  pr(»|X)snl  would  siihstaniially  limit  student  loans  funded  by  private 
capital,  particularly  at  the  largest  2-  and  4-year  schools.  Under  the  GSL  programs,  lenders 
currently  play  a  key  role  in  making  private  funds  available  to  the  nation's  students,  while  also 
bringing  to  bear  their  applied  experience  in  servicing  and  collecting  these  loans.  Public 
reliance  on  the  private  lending  industry  to  fund  the  burgeoning  costs  of  postsecondary 
education  results  in  an  effective  and  cost  efficient  program.  Reliance  on  public  funds  to 
support  loans  to  students  is  held  to  a  minimum  since  these  funds  come  into  play  only  as: 

special  allowances,  to  minimize  the  interest  burden  on  student  borrowers  while  still 
imposing  a  market  rate  on  the  programs  to  ensure  continued  availability  and  efficient 
management;  and, 


reinsurance  of  uncollectible  GSLs  in  those  cases  where  a  student  borrower  simply  will 
not  or  cannot  repay  a  GSL 


In  short,  ABA's  position  on  full  or  partial  conversion  of  the  GSL  programs  to  a  direct 
loan  format  is  as  follows: 

Unden  are  out  part  of  the  problem;  they  ore  part  of  the  solution.  Lenders  mrt  only 
compensated  for  services  performed  In  fhcilltating  the  GSl.  program  -  ellminatint 
lenders  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  those  services. 

Tlie  Director  of  the  OfHcc  of  Management  and  Budget,  Richard  Darman,  who  Is 
charted  with  ensuring  floral  Hscal  rcspimslblllty,  has  publicly  sUted  that  direct 
student  loans  do  not  offer  taxpayer  savings  and  only  mud<)ly  the  waters  of  an  alrtady 
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complex  program/ 

Defouh  rates  have  driven  this  proposal.  While  these  continue  ■!  problematic  levels, 
they  do  not  yet  reflect  reductions  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  recent  and 
substantial  reforms  made  by  Congress  and  the  Administration, 

Finally,  If  direct  loans  were  to  cariy  higher  loan  limits  than  GSU,  studenU  would  be 
likely  to  uke  on  comparatively  more  debt  Consequently,  both  the  number  and 
volume  of  defaults  might  exceed  those  on  comparable  GSL  portfbllot.  Loan  limits 
should  reflect  the  student*s  need  analysis  and  the  likelihood  ofdefkiult,  not  the  means 
or  funding  for  the  loan.  Any  direct  loan  program  should  carry  the  same  loan  ItmiU 
as  are  applicable  to  the  GSL  programs. 


On  the  other  hana,     re  is  room  for  much  improvement  to  GSL  programs.  Net 
defaults,  after  collection,  remain  relatively  constant  in  the  10-11  percent  range  but 
nonetheless  represent  an  increasing  proportion  of  overall  program  costs.  Moreover,  many 
lenders  have  left  the  programs  because  of  the  low  profitability  from  collection  costs 
associated  with  high  gross  default  rates  and  the  rigid  regulatory  environment  in  which  the 
programs  operate.  To  address  these  problems,  legislative  solutions,  as  set  forth  below,  are 
necessary. 

1.      Financial  Stability  of  Guaranty  Agencies  and  Third-Party  Servicers.  The  demise  of 
the  Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation  (HEAP)  took  many  of  the  participants  in 
the  GSL  programs  by  surprise.  While  HEAF*s  problems  with  high  portfolio  default 
rates  were  well  known,  the  extent  to  which  these  rates  hampered  HEAFs  financial 
position  was  not  as  clear.  While  the  Department  of  Education  (the  "Department") 
dealt  with  the  HEAP  problem  in  a  way  favorable  to  the  long-term  stability  of  the  GSL 
guarantee  system,  this  intervention  was  an  ad  hoc  approach  that  cannot  necessarily  be 
relied  upon  if  other  guaranty  agencies  encounter  similar  financial  problems. 

The  first  goal  is  to  minimize  the  need  for  future  Department  intervention  to  shore  up 
a  guaranty  agency's  financial  soundness  by  improved  monitoring  and  oversight.  A 
periodic  data  collection  and  dissemination  program  is  necessary  whereby  cash  flows 
and  projected  default  claims  at  all  guaranty  agencies  would  be  available  to  GSL 


'  Darman  is  quoted  as  saying  in  rcsponw:  to  Senate  Budget  Committee  Member  Trent  Lott  (R- 
Miss): 

What  (those  in  the  House  of  Representatives  supporting  a  direct  loan  program)  have  been 
ulking  about,  I  believe,  has  been  federalizing  the  loan  program  and  taking  out  the 
intermediaries,  the  private  Intermediaries,  oui  of  the  action  altogether  and  making  It  a 
direct  federal  loan  program.  My  personal  view  is  that  that  will  not  accomplish  the 
purposes  ihcy  have  in  mind  in  terms  of  increasing  cfTiCicncy  or  savings.  There's  no 
evidence,  none,  thm  the  federal  envcrnmcm  can  administer  that  kind  of  enormous  grant 
program  more  efficiently  or  effectively  than  the  current  intermediaries. 

Source:  LEGI  SLATE  Report.  February  \5.  1991. 
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pro^m  lenders  for  their  ongoing  evaluation  of  their  guarantors'  financial  liability. 
Furthermore,  federal  preemption  of  state  limitations  on  a  lender's  choice  of  guaranty 
agencies  mny  be  desirable  to  promote  market  adjustments  renectinc  perceived 
guaranty  agency  stability. 

Second,  a  foriral  contingency  plan  needs  to  be  adopted  by  the  Department  to  address 
financial  problems  at  guarantee  agencies  at  the  point  they  become  known  and,  if  they 
persist,  at  the  point  the  agency  nears  insolvency.  The  risk  sharing  scheme  proposed  by 
the  Bush  Administration  in  its  1992  Budget  addresses  the  issue  of  full  reiiuuraJKe  of 
lenders  but  do&s  not  propose  a  resolution  mechanism  beyond  simply  allowing  the 
Department  to  assume  control  of  an  Insolvent  agency. 

Efficient  and  sound  program  management  also  needs  to  address  third-party  seivicers. 
and  the  need  for  periodic,  certified  audits  of  their  operations  should  U  evaluated. 

Reform  of  Interest  and  Special  Allowance  Payments  to  Under*.   The  low  profitability 
associated  with  GSLs  has  driven  many  institutions  from  the  market  -  particularly 
those  institutions  with  small  GSL  volumes  and  thus  no  cost  savings  from  economies  of 
Kale.  The  special  allowance  paid  to  lenders,  which  is  based  on  the  91-day  Treasury 
Bill  rate  is  not  fully  renective  of  the  way  in  which  lenders  fund  GSLs.  To  eliminate 
this  funding  niisinatch.  without  M.hsii.Mth.lly  affeciing  the  nclual  level  of  allowance  paid 
over  time,  the  9()-day  Dealer  Commercial  Paper  Index  or  comparable  private  debt 
rate  could  replace  the  91-day  Treasury  Bill  rate  (with  an  appropriate  change  to  the 
specia  allowance  rate  of  3.25  percent  to  essentially  equate  the  rate  payable  to  lenders 
following  the  change  in  the  base  rate).  ABA  is  continuing  to  investigate  this  option  to 
determine  its  practicality. 

Improved  Under  Due  Diligince  Pr<>c.Jures.  Low  program  lender'  profitability,  in 
spite  of  the  special  allowance  ^.M  or,  GSLs  by  the  Department,  is  also  largely  due  to 
the  costly  procedures  lenders  muM  udertake  to  comply  with  the  Department's  rioid 
and  onerous  .servicing  and  colleci..'n  r;qiiirements. 

To  ensure  suitable  levels  of  lender  presence  in  the  GSL  programs,  the  Department's 
due  diligence  and  other  requirements  need  to  be  modernized  so  that  they  reflect 
prevailing  lending  practices  in  other  forms  of  retail  lending  without  compromising  the 
level  of  protection  the  federal  government  requires  to  enforce  its  reinsurance  of  GSLs 
Orily  lenders  running  high  detault  rates  or  consi.stently  laHing  to  perform  adequate  due 
diligence  (as  measured  against  the  Department's  recently  proposed  changes  to  the 
regu  aiions  [55  Federal  Reglstej  24)).  should  be  subjected  to  rigorous  due  dilicence 
regulations  and  enforcement.  A  "substantial  compliance"  approach  needs  to  he 
adopted  for  those  lenders  experiencing  manageable  default  rates  and/or  demonstrating 
suitable  due  diligence  performance. 

To  further  ensure  continued  access  by  all  postsecondary  student  borrowers,  the 
adoption  of  differing  .special  allowance  factors  (the  current  3.25  percent  addition  to 
the  base  rate)  should  be  evaiu-....d.  Diffenng  speci.il  allowances  according  to  type  of 
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postsecondary  schcwl  atiended  would  more  closely  reflect  the  likelihood  of  default  and 
resultant  cost  of  collection  measures  asscKinted  with  each  type. 

4.  Streamlined  GSL  Program  Regulations.  The  regulations,  statutes,  and  policy 
initiatives  governing  the  GSL  programs  have  become  needlessly  duplicative  and 
require  consolidation.  Since  its  adoption  in  l%5,  the  HEA  has  undergone  numerous 
reauthorizations  and  other  statutory  changes.  Moreover,  the  Department  only  adopts 
the  implementing  regulations  several  year  ^fter  becoming  law.  Rarely  have 
superfluous  or  conflicting  provisions  been  ccleted  by  law  or  regulation  on  a  timely 
basis  wlien  new  provisions  were  added.  Consequently,  interpreting  the  GSL  program 
has  almost  become  an  industry  of  its  own  --  an  extra,  costly,  and  unnecessary  new 
burden. 

An  example  of  the  complexity  of  the  existing  statute  is  the  provision  of  U  different 
deferment  categories  when  3  would  suffice  (e.g.;  military  or  other  eligible  government 
service;  returning  to  school;  and  a  catch-all  class,  hardship).  This  and  other  redundant 
provisions  of  the  programs  need  to  be  reconciled  without  compromising  their  intent. 

Increased  movement  towards  standardized  loan  application  and  other  forms,  as  well  as 
electronic  storage  and  communication  of  program  data,  would  also  reduce 
ndminislrativc  civsls  :iiul  ini'rrasi'  proj»rani  cfficii-ncy. 

5.  Further  Default  Reduction  Measures.  The  Department  and  Congress  are  fully  aware 
of  the  problems  posed  by  high  and  growing  program  default  rates,  and  have  taken 
steps  in  the  past  several  years  designed  to  address  these  problems  directly.  These 
steps  are  only  just  beginning  to  take  effect  and  should  result  in  the  growth  trend  in 
gross  default  rates  easing  by  fiscal  year  1993.  However,  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  Department's  ability  to  collect  on  defaults. 

The  Administration's  1992  Budget  proposes  to  expand  the  IRS'  program  to  offset 
uncollected  GSL  debt  against  tax  refunds,  extend  wage-garnishment  of  private-sector 
employees,  repeal  the  statute  of  limitntions  for  the  collection  of  GSL  defaults,  and 
other  promising  initiatives.  Such  provisions  should  be  considered  to  the  extent  they 
address  the  problem  of  student  borrowers  in  default  who  nonetheless  have  the 
capacity  to  provide  repayment.  However,  they  must  also  be  sensitive  to  those  student 
borrowers  entering  default  due  to  circumstances  outside  their  immediate  control.  For 
example,  many  students  must  lely  heavily  on  borrowed  funds  due  to  the  unavailability 
of  grants  or  other  as.sistance.  Still  others  are  victims  of  poor  education  programs  that 
do  not  lead  to  a  level  of  employment  suitable  to  repay  their  outstanding  student  loans. 

^BA  would  suggest  the  Department  also  give  serious  consideration  to  other  methods 
to  improve  its  net  receipt.*;  on  defaulted  It^ans  to  further  offset  program  costs.  For 
example,  it  may  be  possible  to  altrr  the  formula  by  which  private  attorneys  or 
collection  agenci(!S  are  con>pcnsa».  J  for  siicecssfiiHy  cstahli.shing  repayment. 
Currently*  about  30  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  each  collected  dcfauh  are  remitted 
to  these  parties.  Of  the  remaining  70  percent  of  collected  funds,  the  guaranty  agency 
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retains  roughly  30  percent  -  leaving  the  Department  with  a  net  recovery  of  only  40 
percent.  The  Department  should  review  the  prevailing  collection  compensation 
practices,  and  alternatives  that  would  not  adversely  affect  collection  volume  should  be 
fulft'  evaluated.  It  may  be  possible  to  compensate  both  the  attorney/collection  agency 
and/or  the  guaranteed  agency  at  a  flat  fee  or  reduced  rate. 

Finally,  despite  many  promising  proposals  in  the  Administration's  reauthorization 
package,  ABA  questions  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposal  to  require  a  credit  check  on 
all  student  applicants  age  21  or  older  This  requirement  is  not  likely  to  yield  any  . 
significant  reduction  in  defaults  since  few  students,  even  at  age  21,  would  have  credit 
histories  to  check.  If  such  a  requirement  is  adopted,  however,  age  23  would  be  a 
better  age  at  which  to  trigger  a  credit  check.  Furthermore,  guidance  as  to  what 
represents  a  poor  credit  histoiy  requiring  a  cosigner  of  the  loan  would  be  necessary 
from  the  Department.  With  respect  u.  the  Administration's  proposed  reduction  of  the 
special  allowance  rate  paid  to  lenders  experiencing  cohort  default  rates  greater  than 
20  percent,  more  specificity  as  to  how  each  lender's  cohort  default  rate  would  be 
measured  is  needed  before  ABA  can  fully  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  proposal. 

Student  Eligibility  and  School  Reformi.  True  reform  of  the  GSL  programs  will 
recognize  the  fact  ihat  students  from  lower  income  groups  simply  are  not  always  in  a 
position  to  comtucnce  repayment  of  GSI.  ohligaiions  s(X)n  after  their  education  is 
completed.  In  the  past,  these  students  were  eliijihie  for  Pell  Grants,  but  access  to  this 
program  has  been  severely  limited  in  recent  years. 

Concurrent  with  any  expanded  access  to  Pell  Grants  would  be  a  change  in  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  GSLs.  Eligibility  in  the  first  half  of  a  student's  education 
program  should  be  determined  by  income  "floors"  and  "ceilings."  Potential  borrowers 
with  income  levels  below  the  "floor"  would  be  considered  eligible  for  cratits;  those  with 
incomes  between  the  "floor"  and  "ceiling"  would  be  eligible  for  GSLs.  Eligible 
borrowers  loan  limits  would  be  determined  by  their  need  analysis.  In  the  first  half,  a 
heavier  reliance  on  grant  aid  over  loan  aid  foi  eligible  students  would  limit  pressure 
on  the  GSL  programs  from  defaults  attributable  to  students  not  completing  their 
chosen  course  of  study. 

Finally,  abuses  of  the  Title  IV  aid  programs  by  postsecondary  sch(X3ls  need  to  be 
addressed.  Certification  criteria  for  schools*  participation  in  the  programs  need  to  be 
reviewed  and,  where  necessary,  revised.  All  sectors  of  schools  should  be  held 
accountable  to  a  uniform  set  of  criteria  at  the  federal  level.  Those  schools  in  violation 
of  the  uniform  criteria  should  face  broadened  and  speedier  limitation,  suspension,  and 
termination  procedures. 
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Richard  Pfaff 
1038  Andftlutia  Way 
San  JoM,  CA  95125 

May  3,  1991 


Honorable  William  d.  Ford 
Chairman:  Houie  Education  &  Labor  Committee 
239  Cannon  House  Offlcs  Building 
Washington,  D,C.  20615 

Dear  Congressman  Ford: 

I  am  writing  to  voice  my  concern  with  some  of  the  reauthorization  proposals  currently  being 
UTside  ed^espSy  with  regards  to  the  Stafford  Loan.  In  particular,  the«  relate 
S  NASFAA's  r^mmendatlons  to  increase  the  annual  limits  as  well  as  the  Interest  rate  and 
length  of  repayment  term.' 

While  increasing  the  loan  parameters  may  bs  desirable  to  csrtain  private  high  cost  colleges 
rn^whlle  "maVaP^^^  to  make  additional  funds  available.  I  feel,  In  fact,  ^^^t  .b* 
doing  a  grave  disservice  to  the  very  clientele  that  we  profess  to  serve,  namely  *he  students. 

For  instance,  compare  an  example  where  two  students  borrow  the  annual  maximum  over  a 
period  of  6  years  in  college. 


A. 


i^aORRQWEC 


NASFAA  PROPQSAJ, 


B. 


$2625 
2625 
4000 
4000 

7500 

$28,250 


Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

ist  yr.  M.A. 

2nd  yr.  M.A. 

TOTAL 


$342  4  yrs/48  payments  t 

$362  6  yrs/72  payments  t  10X 


$4000 
4000 
6000 
6000 
10.000 
10.000 

$40,000 


$382 

$520  11  yrs/132  payments  t  15* 


$42,000 


TQTAL  a  REPAID 


$87,000 


under  the  NASFAA  proposal,  the  student  can  borrow  $11,750  more  (S4O.000  -  28  250)  over  a 
6  year  period  than  allowed  under  current  regulation.  For  Ujia  «*'^^er*nce,  however,  tns 
student  potentially  repays  an  additional  $45,000  ($87,000  -  42.000)  in  principal  and  interest 


'it  is  rny  understanding  that  NASFAA  advocates  a  repayment  term  up  to  15 
years;  8X  for  the  first  four  years  followed  by  a  variable  Interest  rate  capped  at 
U\-  and  annual  loan  limits  of  $4000  for  freshmen/sophomores,  $6000  for 
junlors/seniors,  and  $10,000  for  graduate  students.  /99'-eg«te  J«  ^^^j;;^ 
be  $76,000.  SLS  would  also  Increase  to  the  same  maximum  while  PLUS  would  go 
to  $108,000, 
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a*  M*ll  M  a  tizubl*  InerMM  In  monthly  paymtntt  btginnlng  In  yaar  5. 

J^.*  ^f"*  nac«Mlty  of  changing  tha  paramatara  at  thia  tima.   FIva  yaara  aoo 

c^».^\?T  undargraduat.  loan  M«a  12500  and  tha  graduata  m«  mum  «,«» 

Coll.8./llvlng  eoata  hava  not  doublad  In  tha  paat  fiv.  y.,ral  Nor  hava  a^T^nta^aSnV?: 

l«n"Sv  VcrLiC  i^US^M*?**'"'"  ""carbata  tha  .xlating  g.p  batwaan  grant  .nd 

loan.  By  Incraasing  loan  limlta,  m*  raduca  tha  praaaura  to  Incraaaa  aranta  bacauu  it  ■imava 
appaara  m  If  thara  ara  .ufflclant  Jatll  funda  to  maat  atudanta^daT  ^ 

I"!.'!? ^1**  Propoaal  atao  potantlatly  iMdt  to  a  highar  voluma  of  dcfaultad  dollara.  ■  laraar 
dabt  burdan  on  high  riak  atudanta,  ^d  graatar  confu.lon  a.  to  aetulrnSnthVy  rlpaynint.^ 

Although  tha  NASFAA  propoaal  alao  raeommanda  that  collagaa  ba  atlowad  to  aat  lowar  loan 

n  l*/*".  *•  iii"**!**'  thIa   Mould    b.  axtramaly   difficu  t  to  Clima^ 

Unfortunittly,  naad  ottan  paradoxically  matchaa  avallabia  dollara.  ^  mpumani. 

!"*II.*rH*'""  '  Incraaaad  lowi  amounta,  Intara4  -  rataa,  and  rapaymant  tarma. 

^  I.?'!***'  r*""'*  ^  '""'■•^  P«".  acholarahlp.  and  collaga  wol^TatSd?.  (For^ln.tanwT 
jjorking  am  hour  a  day  at  minimum  ^aga  fbr  four  yaara  I.  tha  aqulvalant  of  a  I^^MO  sufto^d 

Incraaalng  loan  paramatara,  aapacially  In  a  program  airaady  undar  oonaldarabi*  fir.  and 
o?«t.on':?'rhr:;l'''  tV*"*  P""^""-  jo.',  not  VaaTtha  Vru'dtnt  wur.2 

PLUS/SLS  prog?«Jlr"  "°  Propoaala  for  changaa  In  tha 

LViHa?^  P">9ram  may  or  may  not  ba  tha  anawar  at  thIa  tIma.  Obvloualy  tha 

?hl  Ti^.!?"*'*"       ^•  •  w^blnatlon  of  auch  a  program  Mith  tha  currant  P.rklna  Loan:  l.a* 

?orp"2i,':;?o^;;in':x^^ 

r:<i,<sroJ*sss;t,i:n^i;,t?ij's;;i^";rr-    •  ^^'^^^^ '       --'-^  " 

*»"^         '"V"®"*'        r«9ard«  to  tht  propoMO  rhangtt  In  tht  SUfford/SLS/PLUS 
SnTurnt'Fi;;".:^ ;rs5r.r;       racommandatlon  of  yoMLO_.n.Advl.ory_comml«a.  Raj^rt 


default  and  causaa;  ]^^^^^^^^^^^!!^^      ii  iiiaiM  targatad  on.  .  loan 

Let  us  procMd  vary,  vary  carefully  In  Increasing  the  loan  bjrden  on  our  studenta. 

Thank  you  fbr  your  consideration. 
.  Sincerely, 


.i.  J.^y^^.L^^  "Priorities  for  the  I990'a:  Recommendations  for  Reauthorizing 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19«5'*,  p.  20,  Exhibit  8.  ^njmg 
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EDUCATION  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 


ROBERT  E3  KNUTSON 
Chanmtn  fnd  Ch/tf  Et^utivM  0ftiC9r 


May  13,  1991 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 
subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
SD-648  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

I  appreciated  having  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
subcommmee  on  May  9,  and  wanted  to  follow  up  on  a  couple  of  the 
issues  that  were  raised  during  the  hearing. 

AS  vou  know,  I  have  strongly  advocated  a  Pell  Grant  entitle- 

iSrhe  Sd!Srt4d  ?hit'"certaint?"  a?so  means  sending  very  early 
s?gna?l  tS  lower  income  kids  that  college  or  some  °Jher  form  of 
postsecondary  education  is  a  realistic  option  for  them  i£  tney  ao 
well  in  high  school. 

Eugene  Lang  and  Patrick  K.  Taylor  have  proved  this  in  some  of 
the  nation's  worst  urban  schools  by  offering  scholarships  to  poor 
^Judents  if  the?  will  study  and  get  good  grades.    Not  only  do  the 
i^Ts  i'ltef 'their  behavior  socially  and  academically    but  their 
««a«.««M«.c<  An  ac  well     The  personal  interest  and  tne  guarantiees 
S"tu?e%f  thi  comitmeSt  criate  positive  behavior  differences.  A 
Pell  Grant  entitlement  could  do  the  same. 

1  am  sympathetic  to  concerns  about  the  cost  of  an  entitlement, 

rShSlei  l"=S°=ilsf  or  5cad«.l=  year  at  a  time,  I. e  ,  trest^ 

gram,  the  Basic  Grant  program  in  1972. 

T  ai.=o  look  forward  to  discussing  with  you  and  your  staff  the 
program  in?egmy  portions  of  our  Higher  Education  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion  proposals. 

Sincerely, 

3 

300  SIXTH  AVENUE        .       P,TTSBUr.GH       ■        PENNSYLVANIA  1 BPS^        •  1  3  =6:?.0900 
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PREPARBD  8TATBIABNT  OP  MR,  LYONS 


The  committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  has  been  a  leader  in  creating  and 
maintaining  nationmJ  legal  services  programs  even  in  the  face  of  intense  political  pressures. 
Today  the  program  faces  serious  challenges  of  a  different  kind:  the  repayment  of  law 


services  by  many  dedicated  law  graduates  because  of  low  program  salaries  which  are 
woefully  inadequate  to  pay  off  overwhelming  debt  from  law  school  loans.  This  has  created 
enormous  problems  for  programs  in  both  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified 
attorneys,  especially  among  attorneys  who  are  minorities. 

The  average  debt  of  a  graduating  law  student  ib  approximately  SSO^OOa  Si^ch  a 
debt  creates  a  burden  for  those  wishing  to  punue  a  career  in  public  interest  law.  In  the 
past  decade,  the  number  of  law  school  graduates  who  accept  public  interest  jobs  has 
declined  from  six  percent  to  three  percent.  The  establishment  of  a  loan  repayment 
assistance  program  for  direct  and  guaranteed  student  loans  would  improve  substantially  the 
opportunities  for  law  graduates  who  wish  to  pursue  a  public  interest  career. 

A  Federal  program  of  loan  repayment  assistance  will  allow  and  perhaps  entice 
graduates  to  remain  in  public  interest  law  jobs  by  deferring  and  cancelling  payments  of 
federal  loans.  Such  a  program  can  eliminate  or  effeci.'  fly  ease  the  heavy  debt  burden  that 
currently  prevents  many  excellent  graduates  from  entering  a  career  in  public  interest  law. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  law  school  graduates,  especially  minorities  and  women,  to  face  a  total 
debt  burden  of  $5(^000  or  more  from  law  school  and  undergraduate  loans. 


school  loans  has  become  a  major  impediment  to  the  consideration  of  a  career  in  legal 
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By  contrast,  the  yearly  salary  of  a  legal  services  staff  attorney,  according  to  the  most 
recent  statistics  from  the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  averages  $21,108.  The  average  salaiy 
of  a  staff  attorney,  after  five  years  with  the  program  is  $26,106.  Salaries  for  attorneys  with 
comparable  experience  in  the  private  Jector  are  double  and  triple  these  figures. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  law  school  graduates  simply  cannot  take  a  public  interest 
position  at  an  annual  salary  which  is  less  than  half  of  a:i  outstanding  loan  obligation,  not 
to  mention  the  accumulating  interest.  Indeed,  we  hear  of  reports  that  legal  services 
attorneys  have  second  jobs  in  order  to  help  repay  their  loans. 

The  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  (NLADA)  and  the  National 

Association  for  Public  Interest  Uw  (NAPIL),  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  conducted  a 

"Loan  Forgiveness"  survey.  Of  the  1200  public  interest  employers  surveyed  nationwide,  one 

quarter  responded.  Those  responses  reflected  some  unsettling  results: 

64  percent  of  the  programs  responding,  have  experienced  problems  recruiting 
entry  level  attorneys; 

84  percent  of  those  experiencing  difficulties  in  recruitment  believe  that 
educational  debts  play  an  important  role  in  limiting  the  number  of  applicants 
to  the  program; 

78  percent  of  the  programs  have  experienced  difficulties  in  attracting  minority 
candidates; 

81  percent  of  the  respondents  experiencing  this  problem  consider  educational 
debtt  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  lack  of  minority  applicants; 

47  percent  of  the  programs  have  experienced  similar  problems  with  retention 
of  existing  staff  attorneys; 

58  percent  of  the  programs  with  this  problem  consider  educational  loans  to 
be  a  key  factor  in  the  decision  of  their  staff  attorneys  to  leave  public  interest 
law  practice. 
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A  similar  response  emerged  from  the  students  of  the  University  of  California  School 
of  Law.  When  liked  what  type  of  career  they  expected  to  punue,  48  percent  of  the 
responding  studentt  indicated  they  would  like  to  punue  a  career  in  public  interest  law. 
However,  only  3  percent  of  the  previous  year's  graduating  class  actually  entered  public 
interest  law  careers.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  56  percent  of  the  respondents 
expecting  to  finish  law  Khool  are  over  $20,000  in  debt 

U.C  Davis  is  a  public  school  and  its  students'  debts  fall  significantly  below  the 
national  average.  Women  and  minorities  are  hit  especially  hard,  according  to  the  U.C. 
Davis  survey.  Every  respondent  who  anticipated  being  more  than  $40,000  in  debt  Was  a 
minority  or  a  woman.  Moreover,  85  percent  of  the  minority  law  studenU  stated  that  their 
need  to  repay  loans  was  a  determining  factor  in  their  career  decision. 

In  all,  73  percent  of  the  students  indicated  they  would  be  more  likely  to  pursue  a 
public  interest  career  if  a  program  existed  to  help  them  pay  off  educational  loans. 

For  many  yean  doctors  and  dentists  have  been  eligible  for  federal  loan  repayment 
assistance  when  they  work  in  "hard-to-scrve"  rural  areas.  They  are  broadly  eligible  for 
deferment  of  federal  loans  during  periods  of  their  internships  and  residencies.  Fairness 
dictates  that  law  school  graduates  who  serve  under  similar  conditions,  and  receive 
extremely  low  salaries,  be  eligible  for  similar  assistance.  Even  in  this  era  of  frozen  budgets, 
we  believe  that  modest  programs  can  be  implemented  which  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  increasing  the  number  of  law  school  graduates  who  seek  employment  in  public  interest 
law. 
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I  urge  thii  lubcommittcc  to  coniidcr  a  progrtm  which  would  defer  and  cancel  law 
school  and  under|rmduate  loam,  including  both  Perkins  and  Stafford  loans,  for  pcnons  who 
pursue  a  career  in  low-paying  public  interest  law  positions,  I  urge  the  consideration  of  an 
assistance  schedule  which,  typically,  allows  the  deferment  of  loans  for  the  first  and  second 
year,  and  then  begins  cancellation  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  Sliding  scales  based  on  income, 
along  with  an  income  cap  for  eligible  people,  will  limit  participation  to  only  the  neediest 
graduates. 

On  behalf  of  legal  service  workers  and  their  cliente  across  the  country,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  assistance.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with  you  a  "Loan 
Repayment  Astistasoe  Program  ManuaT  recently  completed  by  NLADA. 

(The  pubUcation  referred  to  above  is  retained  in  the  £Qes  of  the  Committee.] 
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Senator  Peix.  This  brings  this  hearing  to  a  close,  and  the  sub- 
committee is  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 


MONDAY,  MAY  13,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Springfield,  IL. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the 
Becker  Library,  at  the  Springfield  College  of  Illinois,  1500  North 
Fifth  Street,  Springfield,  IL,  Senator  Paul  Simon,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Simon. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Senator  Simon.  The  subcommittee  hearing  will  come  to  order.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  in  Illinois  and  Springfield,  IL,  to  have  hear- 
ings on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

About  a  decade  ago  President  Reagan  proposed  very  drastic  cuts 
in  financial  aid  to  students.  We  defeated  those  moves  to  have  those 
drastic  cuts.  The  programs  survived,  but  they  were  wounded,  and 
over  the  past  decade  those  wounds  have  had  some  effect. 

If  you  simply  take  out  the  inflationary  factor,  the  cost  of  attend- 
ing an  independent  4-year  college  or  university  has  risen  an  aver- 
age of  52  percent.  The  cost  of  attending  a  State  4-year  college  or 
university,  like  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  risen  an  average  44 

gercent.  Two-year  colleges  have  risen  an  average  of  18  percent, 
tudent  aid  has  gone  down  3  percent.  ... 
And  when  you  start  examining  who  is  going  to  college  and  who  s 
not  going  to  college,  there  is  just  no  question,  the  Nation  is  suffer- 
ing a  major  long-run  problem.  College  access  and  choice  have  both 
been  adversely  affected.  And  my  hope  is  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  significant. 

The  last  two  times  we  reauthorized  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
frankly  we  just  kind  of  tinkered  with  it.  My  hope  is  that  this  time 
we  will  really  dream  and  do  something  substantial  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's needs.  ,  ,  t. 

And  one  of  the  hopeful  things  that  has  happened,  as  far  as  1  m 
concerned,  was  when  Lamar  Alexander  persuaded  David  Kearns  to 
come  aboard  as  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Education. 

I  had  a  chance  to  visit  with  him.  I  had  franklv  never  met  him 
before.  He  was  nominated,  though  Lamar  Alexander  called  me  and 
told  me  that  it  was  going  to  be  happening.  But  he,  I  think,  is  genu- 
inely concerned.  He  is  a  doer.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  move  on 
this,  that  he  will  provide  some  leadership. 
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I'm  also  concerned  about  the  shift  that  has  taken  place.  Ten 
years  ago  primarily  we  were  relying  on  grants.  Today  we  are  pri- 
marily reliant  on  loans.  Ten  years  ago  the  Pell  Grant— in  1978  the 
Pell  Grant  assisted  a  family  of  $25,000  or  less.  Today  if  you  take 
the  inflation  factor  into  account,  that  would  be  $50,000. 

Well,  we  are  just  a  long,  long  way  from  meeting  that  kind  of 
need.  And  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  question  of  how  we  get 
the  funds  for  it,  what  our  priorities  are. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Simon  follows.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

When  President  Reagan  proposed  drastic  cuts  in  student  finan- 
cial aid  almost  a  decade  ago,  a  powerful  coalition  of  students,  par 
ents,  college  presidents,  teachers  and  financial  aid  officers  came  to- 
gether to  battle  those  recommendations.  That  uproar  gave  Con- 
gress the  support  we  needed  to  fight  for  student  aid.  '''he  programs 
survived,  but  they  were  wounded.  Over  the  past  decade,  those 
wounds  have  had  their  effect.  When  you  consider  college  costs, 
stagnant  income,  and  declining  aid,  middle-  and  lower-income  fami- 
lies now  suffer  virtually  the  same  fate  as  the  previous  administra- 
tion threatened  in  1982:  College  access  and  choice  have  been  se- 
verely curtailed. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  we  are 
discussing  today,  is  our  opportunity  to  heal  those  wounds.  The  last 
two  times  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  expired  we  only  tinkered 
with  the  student  aia  programs.  My  hope  is  that  this  time  around 
we  can  really  dream,  that  we  can  write  a  Higher  Education  Act 
that  not  only  ensures  equal  educational  opportunity,  but  that  will 
also  inspire  youth  and  adults  to  get  the  skills  and  knowledge  that 
will  make  them  more  valuable  workers  and  more  valuable  citizens. 

So  far,  the  proposals  I  have  seen  from  the  Bush  administration 
on  higher  education  are  not  adequate.  Last  Wednesday  I  met  with 
David  Kearns,  the  Chairman  of  Xerox  who  has  been  nominated  as 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Education.  I  found  his  views  on  postsec- 
ondary  education  to  be  refreshing.  He  has  sent  several  children 
through  college,  and  is  a  trustee  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  He 
seemed  genuinely  concerned,  as  I  am,  that  rising  tuition  and  other 
college  costs,  combined  with  the  concentration  of  aid  on  the  need- 
iest students,  is  putting  a  real  squeeze  on  middle-income  families. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration's  proposals  continue  this  trend. 
When  Congress  passed  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act 
in  1978,  our  intent  was  for  a  student  with  family  income  of  $25,000 
to  quality  for  at  least  a  minimum  Pell  Grant,  with  the  subsidized 
loan  program  providing  the  balance  of  aid.  In  1990  dollars,  a 
middle  class  family  with  income  of  $50,000  should  receive  the  same 
aid.  But  that  family  today  might  not  even  quality  for  a  Stafford 
loan,  much  less  a  grant. 

If  we  are  going  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  past  decade,  we  need 
creative  proposals,  and  a  political  effort  similar  to  the  coalition  of 
the  early  1980's. 

One  of  the  things  that  those  of  us  interested  in  education  need  to 
talk  about  is  resources.  We  have  two  choices,  shift  money  or  rise 
money.  Last  year's  budget  deal,  which  I  opposed,  has  frozen  defense 
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expenditures  at  the  cold-war  level.  At  least  half  of  our  nearly  $300 
billion  defense  budget  (which,  incidentally,  does  not  include  Desert 
Storm)  is  designed  to  guard  against  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Western 
Europe.  That  threat  has  all  but  disappeared.  A  much  greater 
threat  to  our  national  security  is  the  condition  of  education.  On 
April  25,  when  the  Senate  was  considering  the  Budget  Resolution,  I 
cosponsored  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D-NJ)  to  shift 
some  of  those  defense  dollars  into  education.  We  only  got  22  votes. 
We  clearly  need  to  change  our  priorities. 

The  other  option  is  to  find  some  revenue,  something  that  the 
public  may  accept  if  they  know  the  money  is  going  for  education. 
At  our  Chicago  hearing  on  March  27,  I  mentioned  one  idea,  an  oil 
import  fee,  to  fund  increases  in  the  Pell  Grant  program.  That  is 
one  idea.  If  we  are  going  to  really  address  the  problems  in  higher 
education,  we  need  to  think  big.  As  I  said  before,  we  need  to  dream. 

We  also  need  to  be  looking  for  ways  to  make  the  money  that  we 
do  spend  go  further.  For  example,  we  need  to  take  some  action  to 
address  the  problem  of  fraud  and  abuse  by  some  schools  involved  in 
the  student  aid  program.  We  must  restore  the  integrity  of  the  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  not  just  because  bad  schools  increase  the  loan 
default  rate,  but  because  bad  schools  hurt  students.  We  must  look 
at  how  the  Department  of  Education,  the  States,  and  the  accredit- 
ing agencies  can  take  swifter  action  against  fraud  and  abuse,  and 
do  a  better  job  of  ensuring  the  quality  of  colleges  and  training  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  the  actions  we 
take  do  not  deny  educational  opportunity  to  students.  Some  of  our 
"reforms"  have  had  that  effect. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  outline  both  the  need  for  the  programs 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  the  specific  changes  that  they 
recommend.  The  first  panel  provides  a  general  overview.  The 
second  panel  looks  specifically  at  the  student  aid  programs,  and  in- 
cludes every  component  of  the  student  loan  program  (students,  a 
financial  aid  officer,  a  banker,  and  a  guarantee  agency  that  also 
operates  a  secondary  market).  The  third  panel  explores  the  work- 
force needs  that  this  country  is  facing,  and  how  the  fed'^ral  govern- 
ment can  help  to  meet  those  needs. 

I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony. 

And  we  have  a  good  series  of  witnesses  today  to  give  us  the  mes- 
sage and  I  would  like  to  call  first  on  someone  who  has  provided- 
let  me  just  add  my  appreciation  to  Springfield  College  for  hosting 
us  here  today.  The  president  of  Springfield  College  was  here  earli- 
er. I  don't  know  if  he  is  here  right  now,  but  we  appreciate  their 
hospitality.  And  let  me  also  extend  my  thanks  to  my  staff.  Bob 
Shireman,  who  has  been  p  rticularly  working  in  higher  education, 
Brian  Kennedy,  who  heads  my  subcommittee  c^aff,  and  Mercedes 
Laing  who  is  right  back  here  also  working  in  the  field  of  education. 
And  Joe  Dunn,  who  heads  my  Springfield  staff,  is  hiding  behind 
the  books  back  there. 

I'm  pleased  to  have  Stanley  Ikenberry  who  has  provided  great 
leadership  for  the  University  of  Illinois  and  for  the  university  com- 
munity in  the  Nation,  and  so  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  as 
the  leadoff  witness  here,  Dr.  Ikenberry. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  STANLEY  0.  IKENBERRY,  PRESIDENT.  UNIVER- 
SITY OP  FLLINOIS;  CARY  ISRAEL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ILLI- 
NOIS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  BOARD;  AND  DAVID  STARRETT, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ILLINOIS  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  Ikenberry.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  would  both  thank  you  for  bringing 
your  hearing  to  the  heartland,  if  you  will,  and  also  join  you  in 
thanking  President  Deland  for  making  available  Springfield  Col- 
lege for  us  to  meet.  It  is  nice  to  be  in  a  library  actually  built  to 
human  scale.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  setting  for  the— and  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  these  hearings— in  which  these  hearings  can  take 
place. 

I  want  to  also  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  this  subcommittee.  There  are  a  few  acts,  in  fact,  of  Con- 
gress that  will  have  a  more  profound  impact  on  the  future  of  our 
country  than  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I 
share  your  sentiments  completely  that  we  should  take  a  totally  dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  reauthorization  of  this  act  than  the  last 
time  around  when  indeed  we  did  tinker  around  the  edges.  This 
time  the  Higher  Education-  Act  and  the  future  of  our  country  both 
deserve  a  very  thorough  xamination  of  the  reauthorization  and 
obviously  you  intend  to  piovidK  that,  and  the  higher  education 
community  applauds  that. 

There  probablv  should  be  a  law  prohibiting  university  presidents 
from  testifying  before  committees  when  they  have  got  a  bad  cold 
and  on  the  day  after  commencement.  But  as  far  as  I  know  there 
isn't  such  a  law  prohibiting  that.  But  if  you'll  bear  with  me,  I'll  do 
my  best.  It  may  be  one  of  the  saving  graces,  it  may  be  possible  that 
I  might  just  possibly  stay  within  the  time  limits  that's  available  to 
me.  But  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  file  my  written  testify  before  the 
committee  and  make  just  a  few  summary  comments. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  just  add  for  all  the  witnesses,  your  full 
written  testimony  will  be  entered  in  the  record  and  where  you  can 
summarize  that  is  helpful. 

Mr.  Ikenberry.  I'll  attempt  to  do  that.  Just  commenting  on  two 
rather  especially  important  aspects  of  the  bill  in  my  view.  One  ob- 
viously relates  to  the  provisions  regarding  student  financial  aid. 

\Vhenever  one  thinks  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  one  cannot 
avoid  understanding  the  tremendous  significance  to  our  country  of 
the  student  debt  financial  aid  provisions,  because  if  one  is  commit- 
ted to  the  concept  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  if  one  is 
concerned  about  questions  of  access,  if  one  is  concerned  about  ques- 
tions of  choice  and  if  one  believes  that  the  diversity  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country  is  worth  preserving,  then  one  must  be  funda- 
mentally concerned  with  the  student  aid  provisions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

I  would  like  to  make  four  specific  comments  in  regard  to  those 
provisions  if  I  might.  One  is  that  in  terms  of  the  student  grant  pro- 
visions, these  need  to  be  expanded  and  made  more  reliable. 

First,  to  raise  the  maximum  award  provisions  along  the  lines 
that  you  indicated  in  your  introductory  comments,  I  might  provide 
some  background  from  the  University  of  Illinois  specifically.  When 
I  arrived  as  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1979-80,  the 
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maximum  grant  award  was  $1,800  at  that  point  and  covered  47 
percent  of  the  total  college  costs  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  that 
time.  Today  the  amount  of  the  grant  award  albeit  has  risen  to 
2,400,  but  it  now  covers  only  25  percent  of  the  calculated  instruc- 
tional costs  at  Urbana/Champaign.  So  I  would  urge  that  we  move 
toward  a  rather  dramatic  increase  in  the  maximum  award. 

My  associates  at  the  American  Council  on  Education,  1  believe, 
are  focusing  on  a  figure  of  4,000.  Whether  that  is  too  conservative 
or  whether  it  is  too  ambitious,  I  think  it  is  certainly  a  realistic 
number.  I  would  subscribe  to  that  number  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  number  and  would  urge  also  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion be  required  to  borrow  any  shortfall  in  a  particular  year  for  the 
next  year's  appropriation  so  that  we  don  t  have  arbitrary  cutoffs, 
midyear  cutofft,  that  simply  for  reason  of  miscalculation  or  poor 
planning  but  would  disadvantage  large  numbers  of  students  m 
terms  of  the  grant  support.  j        j  *u 

Second,  I  would  strongly  urge,  as  you  have  urged,  to  reduce  the 
reliance  on  loans.  There  is  a  dramatic  increase  in  our  dependency 
on  loans  and  this  needs  to  be  turned  around  in  the  reauthorization 
process,  and  also  we  need—at  the  same  time  as  we  are  reducing 
reliance  on  loans,  we  need  to  expand  the  availability  or  access  to 

^^Third,  I  think  the  higher  education  community  in  particular  and 
I  think  the  act  itself  can  be  helpful  to  us.  We  need  to  provide  great- 
er assurances  of  accountability  and  efficiency  in  the  student  aid, 
particularly  in  the  loan  sector  that  would  reduce  default  rates,  for 
example,  that  would  close  loopholes  where  they  exist,  for  example, 
in  regaitl  to  independent  students,  so  we  are  sure  that  the  focus  ot 
those  provisions  is  targeted  where  it  needs  to  be,  and  to  streamline 
where  we  think  we  can  likely  mechanisms  or  other  provisions  that 
will  help  strengthen  the  accountability  or  efficiency  provisions  and 
make  each  student  aid  dollar  go  to  its  maximum  length. 

I  would  like  to  reference  in  conclusion  on  this  particular  portion 
of  my  comments  the  testimony  that  you  received  on  March  21  from 
Hoke  Smith,  who  is  the  president  of  Towson  State  University,  who 
testified  before  your  committee  representing  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  and  I  would  strongly  endorse  the  comments  that  he 
made  before  you  at  that  time.  And  I'm  sure  that  you  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  will  provide  for  them  to  receive 
thoughtful  consideration.  ,  ,  ^ 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  comments,  however,  on  a  somewhat 
different  perspective  and  that  relates  to  the  international  dimen- 
sion of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
just  three  or  four  personal  experiences  along  that  regard. 

Yesterday  at  commencement  I  had  the  opportunity  to  award  a 
baccalaureate  degree  to  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Yoko  Mori. 
Yoko  Mori  is  a  Japanese  national.  She  completed  the  first  year  ot 
her  baccalaureate  studies  at  a  university  in  Japan.  She  transferred 
subsequently  a  year  later  and  began  studies  at  Parkland  College 
and  then  2  years  ago  transferred  to  the  University  of  "hnois  and 
completed  her  junior  and  senior  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

She'll  go  on  out  now  into  the  field  of  international  business,  ohe 
sought  employment  in  this  country  but  is  going  to  end  up,  I  gather, 
going  back  to  Japan  to  v^ork  there  next  year.  I  m  reasonably  confi- 
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dent  that  she  may  find  her  way  back  to  the  United  States,  howev- 
er, because  she  found  a  youns  man  during  the  course  of  her  visits 
in  this  country  to  which  she  has  a  strong  attachment,  so  I  suspect 
that  her  ties  with  the  United  States  are  far  from  concluded. 

But  without  dwelling  on  that  particular  example,  let  me  dwell  or 
mention  another  one  and  that  is  that  each  year  as  you  know.  Sena- 
tor, the  University  of  Illinois  sends  very  significant  numbers  of 
Universitv  of  Illinois  engineers  to  study  abroad,  and  so  we  have 
some  of  the  Nation's  finest  electrical  engineers,  civil  engineers  and 
aeronautical  engineers  and  others  who  are  at  the  same  time  learn- 
ing here  about  foreign  languages  and  cultures  in  some  depth,  but 
also  then  as  part  of  their  curriculum  going  to  other  countries, 
Japan,  China,  to  spend  some  time  abroad  learning  both  language 
and  culture,  so  that  we  have  in  the  final  conclusion  of  that  effort  a 
superbly  trained  professional  engineer,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  an  internationally  aware  student  who 
has  some  proficiency  in  depth  in  a  particular  language  or  culture. 

Perspective  three  on  this  whole  issue  is  for  several  years  now  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  other 
countries  around  the  world,  and  when  I'm  there  I  take  the  opportu- 
nity, when  it  presents  itself,  to  meet  with  University  of  Illinois 
graduates.  And  I  must  tell  you  that  some  of  the  most  moving  per- 
sonal experiences  that  I've  had  over  the  years  have  been  in  other 
countries,  such  as  China  or  Japan,  where  I  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty in  an  academic  setting  such  as  this  to  have  a  reunion  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  graduates  in  that  country  who  are  teaciiing  in 
universities  and  carrying  out  professional  responsibilities  in  that 
country  and  who  may  have  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois thirtv  or  forty  or  fifty,  sometimes  60  years  ago.  And  the  impli- 
cations of  that  for  world  peace  and  understanding  and  the  welfare 
of  humanity  around  our  globe,  I  think,  are  very,  very  difficult  to 
calculate,  but  I'm  convinced  they  are  profound.  And  it  is  another 
dimension  of  the  whole  international  aspect  that  I  wanted  to  share 
with  the  committee. 

And  then  finally  yesterday,  in  the  course  of  our  commencement 
exercises,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  introduce  and  have  as  our  fea- 
tured speaker  and  our  principal  guest  on  the  Urbana/Champaign 
campus,  a  former  president  of  Coste  Rica,  Oscar  Juarez,  who  deliv- 
ered a  profoundlv  moving  commencement  address  to  our  graduates 
speaking  of  all  things  one  would  suppose  that  Oscar  Juarez  would 
speak  of,  including  the  importance  of  international  understanding 
and  importance  of  world  peace,  but  also  dwelled  on  the  role  of  the 
United  Stetes  in  understanding  the  tremendous  cultural  diversity 
that  characterizes  our  world  and  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
play  a  more  sophisticated  role  as  an  international  citizen  and  not 
to  superimpose  those  values  and  those  cultural  dimensions,  howev- 
er much  we  may  value  them,  as  members  of  the  United  States,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  the  need  for  us  to  be  sensitive  and  gentle 
as  international  citizens,  so  that  we  can  allow  the  tremendous 
international  and  cultural  diversity  of  our  world  to  flourish  as  a 
prerequ  ^ite,  as  he  believes,  to  international  peace  and  understend- 
ing. 

I  share  those  four  vignettes,  if  you  will,  as  a  whole  comment— as 
a  comment  on  the  importance  of  the  international  dimension  of  the 
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Higher  Education  Act,  the  feet  that  we  do  live  as  members  of  the 
global  community.  And  this  has  ramifications  economically  for  our 
standard  of  living  in  this  country,  but  it  has  tremendous  ramifica- 
tions politically  and  cultural  ramifications  and  certainly  causes  us 
to  understand  the  independence  of  our  world,  each  citizen  interde- 
pendent with  others  around  the  globe. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  our  universities  are  doing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  international  education  and  by  stating  the  importance 
of  this  dimension,  I  don't  wish  in  any  way  to  diminish  our  current 
commitment.  The  Midwest  University  Consortium  for  Internation- 
al Activities  now  has  msgor  contract  work  under  way  in  the 
amount  of  about  $80  million.  These  are  midwestern  universities, 
Big  Ten  universities,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  our  uni- 
versities, involved  in  sixteen  different  countries  in  international  as- 
sistance projects  of  one  sort  or  anothej",  and  we  have  literally  thou- 
sands of  our  students  that  are  going  abroad  every  year.  We  have 
students  and  faculty  from  other  countries  who  are  coming  to  the 
United  States  and  we  increasingly  have  institution-to-institution 
arrangements,  particularly  now  with  the  very  exciting  explosion 
that's  taking  place  in  eastern  Europe.  And  yet  and  on  having  said 
all  of  this  we  are  still  only  scratching  the  surface  in  terms  of  what 
we  should  be  doing  in  terms  of  the  Internationa'  dimension. 

Less  than  one  percent  of  U.S.  students  study  abroad.  A  m^ority 
of  these  are  white  or  male  or  upper-income  level  students,  and  the 
mcyority  do  so  as  a  kind  of  natural  extension  of  their  curriculum  in 
art  history  or  whatever  the  dimension  might  be,  as  opposed  to— I 
think  the  model  that  we  need  to  be  looking  at  which  is  the  model 
of  our  engineers,  for  example,  or  our  businessmen  and  women  or 
our  lawyers  or  our  geologists  or  whatever,  understanding  both 
their  profession  while  at  the  same  time  they  become  more  sophisti- 
cated in  the  dimension  of  international  affairs. 

So  I  am  sure  that  much  is  going  on  in  this  area.  I  am  aware  of, 
for  example,  legislation  I'm  told  sponsored  by  Representative  Ford 
and  Representative  Dodd  that  would  provide  greater  access  to 
study  abroad  programs.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  that  would  provide  for  the  use  of  student  aid  funds  for 
study  abroad.  And  of  course  Title  6  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
would  address  very  specificcilly  many  of  these  concerns. 

But  I  think  it's  important  that  we  highlight  the  importance  of 
the  international  dimension  and  that  it  not  be  overshadowed  by 
some  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  terrifically  important  as 
indeed  they  are  as  well.  ....  -r 

I  want  to  again  thank  you,  Senator,  for  coming  back  home,  it  you 
will,  and  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  for  you  and  for  the  leader- 
ship that  you  are  giving,  not  just  to  the  Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  but  the  leadership  that  you  have  given  over 
so  many  years  to  quality  education  in  this  country.  It  has  been  a 
personal  crusade  of  yours,  and  for  those  of  us  who  also  care  about 
these  things,  we  are  in  your  debt. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ikenberry  follows:] 
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PRBPARED  STATEMENT  OP  MR.  KENBERRT 

Senator  Simon,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  the 
Subcoflinittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  to  comnent  on  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,    I  agree  with  you  that  I  know  of 
no  other  task  that  Congress  will  undertake  that  will  have  greater  impact  on 
the  future  of  our  country  than  what  it  will  do  in  the  field  of  higher 
education.    Let  me  also  compliment  you  and  extend  my  gratitude  for  your 
efforts  in  convening  this  field  hearing  at  Springfield  College  as  well  as  the 
recently  held  hearing  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 

At  our  Chicago  campus  you  heard  from  a  variety  of  witnesses  including  our 
Chancellor  Jim  Stukel,    I  would  like  to  reinforce  what  I  perceived  to  be  a 
strong  theme  of  that  hearing,    I  sincerely  hope  that  the  U.S.  Congress  takes 
this  opportunity  to  write  a  Higher  Education  Act  which  genuinely  addresses  the 
issues  of  educational  opportunity  while  ensuring  a  quality  education.    As  you 
have  so  often  stated,  let  us  all  embrace  this  task  of  reauthorization  and  work 
toward  meaningful  legislation  rather  than  merely  engaging  in  legislative 
tinkering.   With  that  thought  in  mind,  let  me  address  the  following  issues. 

Concerning  federal  student  aid  programs,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  begin 
to  restore  a  reasonable  proportion  of  grant  assistance  in  the  financial  aid 
packages  for  our  low  income  students.    A  substantial  increase  in  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  is  needed  to  curtail  the  eroding  grant  coverage  of  educational 
expenses  during  the  past  10  to  15  years.    For  example,  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of 
$1,800  covered  47  percent  of  the  $3,824  cost  to  attend  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1979-80,    In  1991-92,  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of  $2,400  will  cover 
only  25  percent  of  the  $9,528  costs  for  our  undergraduates.    I  have  attached  a 
graphic  illustration  of  this  declining  value  for  students  attending  one  of  our 
campuses,    I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  Pell  Grants  become  an 
entitlement  program  to  ensure  against  such  erosion  in  future  years* 
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To  the  extent  that  student  loans  must  remain  (represent)  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  assistance  we  offer  our  students,  let  us  make  need-based 
loans  available  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible. 

The  campus-based  Perkins  Loan  Program  originally  was  intended  to  be  a  low 
cost  supplement  to  grant  programs  for  low  income  students.    Now  most  of  our 
low  income  students  must  borrow  through  the  more  costly  guaranteed  loan 
program  that  was  originated  for  students  from  middle  income  families  with 
inadequate  savings  or  cash  flow  problems.    I  believe  it  is  inappropriate  to 
charge  low  income  students  hundreds  of  dollars  in  origination  fees  and 
insurance  fees  when  they  borrow  funds  to  complete  their  education. 

A  significant  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Perkins  Loan  Program 
would  augment  the  availability  of  low  cost  loans  without  origination  or 
insurance  fees.    At  the  Chicago  hearing  you  heard  from  University 
representatives  who  proposed  modifications  to  the  Perkins  Loan  Program.  A 
summary  of  their  reconinendations  is  attached.    Furthermore,  the  direct  loan 
program  concept  currently  being  discussed  and  having  been  made  possible  by  the 
Credit  Refonn  Act  also  may  be  a  way  of  providing  relatively  low  cost  student 
loans.    I  believe  the  proposal  warrants  serious  study  and  consideration  and 
have  attached  a  copy  of  the  proposal  that  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  has  prepared  to  assist  in  this 
discussion.    Final ly>  another  acceptable  means  of  providing  low  cost  loans  to 
students  may  be  for  the  federal  government  to  cover  the  cost  of  guaranteed 
loan  origination  and  insurance  fees. 

In  addition  to  enhancing  current  nee.:  based  programs,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  scarce  financial  aid  dollars  are  delivered  to  those 
students  whom  Congress  intended  to  assist.   We  must  restate  and  reinforce  the 
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principle  that  parents  have  the  primary  responsibility,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  able,  to  pay  for  their  children's  undergraduate  education.    One  area 
of  disparity  is  in  the  distinction  between  independent  and  dependent  students. 
For  students  and  parents,  there  are  both  confusion  in  interpretation  and 
inappropriate  application  of  the  qualifications  of  "independent  student" 
status.    For  example,  it  appears  that  some  families  of  means  are  opting  not  to 
claim  a  child  as  a  tax  exemption  or  are  filing  retroactive  amendments  to  their 
tax  returns  to  establish  independence  for  a  child.    Many  high  school  students 
and  college  undergraduates  are  able  to  obtain  the  requisite  $4,000  per  year 
from  earnings  and  gifts  from  relatives  other  than  their  parents,  enabling  them 
to  meet  the  self-sufficiency  test.    Indeed,  students  can  continue  to  be 
covered  by  their  parents'  health  insurance,  live  at  home,  and  still  meet  the 
current  definition  of  an  independent  student. 

We  believe  that  all  conditional  criteria  for  undergraduate  students 
should  be  eliminated  to  close  loopholes  such  as  that  which  allows  recent  high 
school  graduates  to  establish  independence  in  their  first  year  as  college 
undergraduates.    We  recommend  that  veterans,  students  age  24  and  over, 
orphans,  wards  of  the  court  and  students  with  legal  dependents  continue  to  be 
considered  automatically  as  independent  students.    To  accommodate  those  who  do 
not  meet  any  of  the  automatic  criteria  but  who  genuinely  appear 
self-supporting,  financial  aid  administrators  should  be  given  some  discretion 
to  use  their  profc^'Jonal  judgment  in  assessing  independent  student  status. 

In  summary,  any  discussion  of  existing  need-based  financial  aid  programs 
must  consider  the  ramifications  of  the  following  conditions:    eroding  grant 
coverage  of  colK-^ne  costs,  subsequent  increasing  reliance  upon  student  loans, 
charges  beyond  interest  for  borrowing  to  meet  educational  expenses,  and 
manipulation  of  the  independent  student  definition.    As  you  know.  Dr.  Hoke  L. 
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smith,  president  of  Towson  State  University  and  Vice  Chair  of  the  Board  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  testified  before  your  subconnittee  on  March  21. 
1991     Resident  Smith's  statement  sets  forth  the  consensus  reco^nendations  of 
twelve  national  associations  for  significant  changes  in  the  Title  IV  student 
aid  programs.    I  sincerely  hope  as  well  that  these  reconr,endations  are  g^ven 

serious  consideration. 

1  would  like  to  stress  one  additional  theme.    I  believe  that  the 
reauthorization  debate  must  include  a  discussion  of  larger  societal  conditions 
which  so  dramatically  affect  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

in  this  regard,  I  recommend  that  the  TRIO  (Talent  Search,  Educational 
opportunity  Centers  and  Upward  Bound)  programs  authorization  should  be 
increased  to  enable  these  programs  to  reach  a  larger  percentage  of  at-risk 
students.    These  programs  have  proven  to  be  successful  but  they  can  only  serve 
a  small  fraction  of  eligible  students  because  they  lack  adequate  funding. 
Punding  must  be  expanded  to  reach  this  population  of  students  so  that  they  can 
access  and  benefit  from  the  opportunity  of  higher  education.  Furthermore, 
some  students  from  middle  income  families  may  not  be  pursuing  higher  educat,on 
because  they  have  not  made  adequate  plans  and  do  not  know  how  to  meet  the 
financial  obligation.    We  need  to  be  educating  parents  on  the  need  for 
financial  planning  to  enable  the  family  to  provide  a  level  of  financial 
support  consistent  with  the  approved  federal  needs  analysis  system.  This 
educational  intervention  should  begin  when  the  students  are  in  elementary 
school . 

American  universities  are  also  making  efforts  to  function  as  part  of  the 
world  con«,unity  of  scholars.    Foreign  students  and  visiting  scholars  do  reside 
on  our  campuses  and  U.S.  students  and  scholars  study  abroad  through 
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cooperative  agreements  and  exchange  prograis.    The  Midwest  Universities 
Consortium,  for  International  Activities,  for  example,  which  involves  most  of 
our  Big  Ten  universities,  now  operates  in  16  different  countries  and  has  under 
contract  more  than  $80  million  in  international  technical  assistance.  Other 
examples  involving  American  universities  could  be  cited. 

And  yet.  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
internationalize  the  curriculum  and  the  campus  and  to  prepare  young  people  to 
Hve  and  lead  in  a  world  profoundly  different  from  that  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents.    Presently,  less  than  one  percent  of  American  college  and 
university  students  study  abroad.    The  majority  of  American  students  studying 
abroad  are  white  females  from  highly  educated,  professional  families,  majoring 
in  the  social  sciences  or  humanities  with  a  study  abroad  destination  of 
Western  Europe.    He  need  to  encourage  students  from  all  backgrounds  and  all 
fields  of  study,  particularly  the  sciences,  engineering,  and  business  to  study 
abroad.    Students  should  have  an  international  perspective  of  the  world,  a 
view  of  global  reality,  and  a  functional  grasp  of  other  languages  and 
cultures.    Students  and.  indeed,  faculty  members  should  be  able  to  see  the 
world  in  all  its  socio-political-economic  complexity  and  richness,  and  yet  I 
dare  say  few  American  universities  could  make  good  on  such  claims,  indeed, 
too  few  of  our  campuses  have  pondered  the  ramifications  and  the  long  tern 
implications  of  globalization. 

Globalization  invites  us  to  rethink  and  recast  the  academic  experiences 
of  students  in  engineering  and  agriculture;  business  and  law;  and  indeed 
virtually  every  area  within  the  university,  blending  learning  in  the 
discipline  with  growth  in  languages,  cultures  and  global  perspective. 
Creating  the  expecta       of  that  dual  preparation,  and  providing  opportunities 
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and  incentives  for  it,  should  wove  up  on  the  agenda  of  not  only  Aittrican 
universities  and  colleges  but  national  policy  makers  as  well. 

As  you  know,  Senator  Christopher  J.  Oodd  (0~CT)  and  Rep.  William  Ford 
(D-HI)  have  introduced  legislation  "to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  promote  equal  access  to  opportunities  for  study  abroad.**   The  Senate  bill, 
which  you  are  cosponsoring,  would  allow  students  eligible  for  financial  aid  to 
use  their  aid  for  study  abroad  in  an  approved  program.    Under  current  law  it 
is  difficult  to  use  financial  aid  for  study  abroad  and  as  a  result,  many 
colleges  do  not  permit  aid  to  be  used.   Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  be  a 
key  step  in  removing  such  barriers.    This  legislation  also  provides  grants  to 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  paying  partial  incentive  stipends  to  students 
underrepresented  in  study  abroad  programs.    Clearly  we  support  this  provision 
as  wel 1 . 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  that  the  ability  of  Americans  to  communicate 
with  people  from  other  countries  is  crucial  to  our  economy  and  security.  Our 
ability  to  communicate  depends  on  our  commitment  to  foreign  language 
education.    The  higher  education  community  needs  to  produce  more  foreign 
language  teachers,  particularly  in  the  less  traditional  foreign  languages  such 
as  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Arabic.    Students  in  disciplines  such  as  business, 
engineering,  and  medicine  must  be  encouraged  to  learn  other  languages  for  the 
U.S.  to  remain  competitive. 

One  recommendation  which  could  provide  incentives  in  this  regard  is  the 
proposed  National  Teacher's  Act  of  1991  which  would  forgive  loans  for  students 
majoring  in  foreign  language  who  agree  to  teach  upon  graduation.  The 
initiative  also  "seeks  to  upgrade  and  expand  foreign  language  instruction  in 
our  nation's  schools  through  cooperative  arrangements  involving  an  institution 
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of  higher  education,  a  seccndary  school  with  a  strong  language  program,  and  a 
secondary  school  with  a  sizable  concentration  of  Chapter  I  eligible  children.** 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  statement  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    I  hope  my 
convents  have  been  helpful,  and  I  welcome  any  questions  you  nay  have. 


MAXIMUM  PELL  AWARDS  VS  UNDERGRAD  BUDGET 

(A  COMPARISON  PROM  1974  THROUGH  1992) 


4750r.     4I67V.rt-'-"  ■«  «-^^--^'"^ 
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tJ     MAXIMUM  PFIt   AWARD       •      lJKn^:Rr.HAn  HULXIKT 


COMPARISON  OF  PEl.l.  GRANT  YEARLY  MAXIMUMS 
WITH  UNDKRGRAnuATE  JJTUDKNT  COSTS,    1973-74  THROUGH  1991-92 


PEU.  UG  BUDGKT  \  OF  BGT 

MAX  AMT 

YEAR 


1973-74 

$4t>2. 

00 

$2,601 .00 

17  . 

38% 

1974-75 

SI. 

050. 

00 

$2,740. 00 

38. 

32% 

1975-76 

$1 

400. 

00 

$2,966.00 

47. 

20% 

1976-77 

$1 

400. 

00 

$3, 160. 00 

44  . 

30t 

1977-7fi 

01 

400. 

00 

$3, 360.00 

41. 

67% 

1978-79 

$1 

600 

00 

$3, 540.00 

45. 

20% 

1979-80 

$1 

800 

00 

$3,824.00 

47. 

07% 

1980-81 

SI 

7  50 

00 

$4,301 .00 

40. 

69% 

1981-82 

$1 

,670 

00 

$4  ,800.00 

34. 

79% 

1982-83 

$1 

,800. 00 

$5,456.00 

32 

99% 

1983-84 

$1 

,  800 

.00 

$6, 110. 00 

29. 

46% 

1984-85 

$1 

,900 

00 

$6,538.00 

29 

06% 

1985-86 

$2, 100 

.00 

$0,896. 00 

30 

45% 

1986-37 

$2, 100 

00 

$7, 226. 00 

29 

06% 

1987-88 

$2 

,  100 

00 

$7,726. 00 

27 

18% 

1988-89 

$2 

,  200 

00 

$6,406.00 

26 

17% 

1989-90 

$2 , 300 

00 

$8,706 .00 

26 

42% 

1990-91 

$2 

,  300 

00 

$9,090.00 

25 

30% 

1991-92 

$2 

,400 

00 

$9,528 .00 

25 

19% 
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Kccoiiniiciulation.s  (ur  llio 
Kc:m(!i()ri7.:ilioii  of  tlio  lli«lier  H<liicn(ioM  Act  of  1965 

.siil)niil(c<l  by  llio  Directors  of  Sdidciil  lui:inci:il  Sfivi<:c.s: 

Jiulidi  NeiiicrovsUi  Flliik  (Chicago) 
Uogcr  i'ohhitsntii  (Utbaita-Ctistnipaicit) 


As  Dircclors  of  Studcnl  FiiKincial  Services  and  active  members  in  the  Coaliiion  of 
IIii»hcr  Ediicaiion  Assistance  Organizations  (COI  I13AO)  Uicre  arc  several  modificntmns 
to  the  l^erkins  Ixan  Program  thai  we  consider  integral  to  sijnptifyi»8  ^^^^  miproving  the 
efficiency  of  the  program.  Accordingly,  we  subniil  the  following  recommendaiions: 


Ej^gon^nicndatioij:    Simplify  Perkins  Dcfcrinenis 

Cin  renlly»  tlie  Perkins  Loan  Program  allows  for  11  types  of  deformenis.  The  ninn))cr  of 
deferments  arc  a  burden  for  both  administrators  and  students.  Dcfernienis  should  be 
liniiied  to  in-scbool  (including  half-time)  and  forbearance  to  be  defined  by  ihc 
insiitution  (i,e.  military  service,  teinporaiy  disability)  according  to  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Deparlnienl  of  Education.  There  should  be  no  mnxununi  length  of 
lime  for  deferments  but  review  should  occiu  every  six  moiuhs. 


Rc^QlLiaumdaliiiy:    Establish  a  National  Revolving  Fund  for  all  appropriated  Perkins 
Loan  fimds 

Under  the  Perkins  I^oan  Program  institutions  may  assign  Perkins  Loans  for  collection  by 
the  United  States  Departmcnl  of  Education.  Any  monies  collected  remani  in  the 
'IVeasury,  IBetween  1985  and  1990  over  S420  tnillion  collected  through  assignjnents  were 
rciurned  lo  the  Treasury.  Money  currently  returned  to  the  Treasury  should  be  placed  m 
a  National  Revolving  Fund  used  lo  fund  the  Perkins  Loan  Program.  This  would  nicrcasc 
the  annual  lending  power  of  the  program  by  approximately  8  percent. 


llccommcnd;ui<in:    Reallocate  ujispent  Instilulional  Revolving  Funds 

The  Dcpaiimcnl  of  luiucation  should  be  allowed  lo  capture  miexpendcd  funds  from  an 
institution's  revolving  fund  if  tliosc  funds  have  not  been  awarded  lo  siudcnh  wnlnn  two 
ycais  after  (lie  funds  v/cre  received.  The  OepailnK^nt  of  lulucation  .should  icaHocMlc 
those  fund';  lo  inslilulions  pai ncipalin)^  in  die  Perkins  I^>an  Piogiani. 
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rc;iuj!)ori/ii!icn  proposals  I'link/Poljlnianu    puj^i:  ?.  of  2 

|^cco;nnicjxlo,lJ.CUJ'    Aui!i()ri7.c  institmions  lo  compromise  on  cicfanlicd  Perkins  Lxjiins 

Instiiuiions  should  be  allowed  lo  compromise  on  defaulted  Perkins  Loans  lo  encourage 
borrower  repayment.  Compromise  should  be  regulated  by  the  Depnrtinent  of  Educaiion 
10  be  consistent  with  the  rules  governing  compromise  under  tlie  Stafford  Loan  Program 
and  the  current  criteria  used  by  the  Department  for  assigned  loans.  Compromise  should 
apply  for  lump  sum  payments  of  90  percent  of  the  principal,  interest,  and  lute  fees  on 
defaulted  loans. 


EeSMM^datifin:    Institutions  report  Perkins  Loans  to  national  credit  bureaus  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  award  year  for  which  the  loan  was  made 

Currently,  only  delinquent  Perkins  I^ans  are  reported  to  credit  bureaus.  Credit  bureau 
reporting  is  an  effective  means  of  reducing  defaults.  Perkins  loans  should  be  reported  lo 
the  national  credit  bureaus  by  the  institution  no  later  than  the  period  of  study  or  the 
end  of  the  award  year  for  which  the  loan  was  made. 


EccQmmcndation:    Expand  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  by  authorizing  the  transfer  of  up 
to  25  percent  of  other  federally  supported  campus-based  programs. 

Currently,  Congress  has  authorized  the  transfer  bclwcen  certain  programs  of  up  to  10 
percent  of  app-opriated  funding,  enabling  institutions  to  define  their  preferences 
regarding  the  use  of  campus  based  funds.  Inclusion  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  in  Sec. 
4SS  would  permit  institutions  to  transfer  funds  among  the  three  campus-based  programs. 
Tiie  percentage  of  campus-based  funds  (appropriated  and  matching  funds)  available  for 
transfer  for  such  transfer  should  be  increased  to  25  percent. 
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SlaU^  NationaiAiSoctaticn 


May  2,  1991 


TO:    Kta^rs  o£  the  NTlSULGC  Council  of  Presldtnts 

rnOH:    Robert  L.  Clodius 

SUBJECT:   Ditsct  Studtnt  Loan  Progran 


At  its  April  9,  1991r  nMting  the  NASULGC  Ex«cutiv«  CocnodttM  unaniaoucly 
approved  the  recooMndation  of  the  Legislative  Coadttee^  Chaired  by 
President  Jsms  j.  DuderitAdt  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  that  IMULGC 
support  a  federal  direct  student  loan  program  in  reauthorisation  of  the 
Higher  education  Act.   A  direct  loan  prograa  could  save  federal  dollars, 
eliminate  program  administration  at  the  university,  and  sii^ify  the 
process  for  tht  student.   This  new  direct  loan  program  could  tventually 
substltuu  for  the  Stmffotd  Loan  Program. 

President  Duderstadt  pointed  out  that  the  developaent  of  such  a  program  is 
ccqplex.    Zf  a  **snake  in  the  grass**  is  found  along  the  %Miy  ^ch  would  make 
such  a  program  unworkable,  the  ficeeutive  Ccomittee  will  be  so  advised  and 
asked  to  change  its  position. 

At  their  Executive  OomHittee  meeting  the  Council  on  Student  Affairs  also 
endorsed  the  proposal.   Dm  Fsderal  Legislation  Committee,  the  Federal 
student  rinancial  Assistance  Subcommittee  and  the  NfkSULOC  Working  Group  nn 
Direct  Loans  will  continue  to  de^'slop  the  proposal. 

Atta^Md  is  a  wrking  draft  describing  ho%f  a  direct  loan  program  might 
work.    It  will  continue  to  be  expanded  and  refined  as  the  reauthorization 
process  moves  forward. 

Your  conmtnts  and  suggestions  would  be  most  helpful  in  the  developotnt  of 
this  program.     Please  contact  Tan  Butts,  the  Associate  Vice  President  for 
Oovemmnt  Relations,  for  the  university  of  Michigan  <2O2/S54-^0578}, 
currently  on  asslgment  to  NKSULGC  on  matters  of  the  Higtier  education  Act 
reauthorization. 


One  Duponf  Circle.         .   SuWTiO   ■  W«nK».?Dn.  CXI  20Ca6'I?9I    .   202/7780818   •  FAX  20Z/2%^56 
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r^^y  NauoruMAuociaoon 
^^'S^  ofSuteUhtwersitin 
M^fSSSk      and  LancHjrant  Coiieges 


DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
4/30/91 


Th«  credit  refonn  provisions  of  the  Budget  Rwonciliation  Act  of  1990  change  the  way  the 
government  aooounts  for  the  credH  it  extends  in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees  and  dUect  loans. 
Credit  reform  and  the  pending  retuthorixaiion  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  provide  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  stnicture  of  the  student  loan  programs  and  matte  significant 
Improvements  by  authorizing  a  program  of  direct  foana. 

Would  ■  direct  loan  program  be  an  entitlement? 

For  a  direct  loan  program  to  be  supponed  by  the  education  community,  it  must  be  an 
entitlement  (mandatory)  program  as  is  the  current  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (QSL)  program. 
Similaify.  ttie  amount  of  capital  available  under  a  direct  program  must  only  be  limited  by 
etudent  eiigibliity  -  not  by  a  fixed  total  amount  per  year.  This  would  be  simHar  to  the 
existing  QSL  program  except  that  capital  availability  would  not  be  dependent  on  lender 
willingness  to  loan. 

Why  restructure  the  student  loan  programs? 

Credit  refonn  has  made  direct  loans  a  less  costly  way  to  deliver  loan  assistance  to  fitudents. 
Savings  in  the  first  year  alone  have  been  estimated  to  be  greater  than  one  billion  dollars. 

The  Guaranteed  Shident  Loan  Program  is  an  kmnensely  complicated  and  expensive  affair  for 
students,  schools  and  the  Education  Department.  With  more  than  13.000  lenders,  over  50 
guarantee  agencies  and  several  secondary  markets  participating  in  the  error  prone  program, 
the  bewildering  array  of  papenrarfc.  regulations,  procedures  and  fees  is  enomvous.  Many 
colleges  and  universities  deal  with  every  guarantee  agency  during  the  course  of  the  year  and 
with  hundreds  of  lenders.  NoMvithstandlng  efforts  by  some  guarantors  and  lenders  to  streamline 
the  QSL  program,  it  tskes  unnecessary  time  within  the  institution,  plus  the  time  required  by 
guarantors  and  lenders,  to  process  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 

By  contrast,  a  school  can  prooesa  a  Perkins  Loan  along  v^th  a  student's  regular  application  for 
grants  and  scholarships  with  minimal  papenM)rfc.  The  institution  has  direct  control  over  the 
timing  and  distribution  of  loan  funds. 

Direct  toans  can  provide  a  number  of  advantages  to  students  Inchiding  the  elimination  of  the  QSL 
application,  timely  delivery  of  aid.  more  time  available  for  counseling  by  financial  aid  offices, 
elimination  of  up  front  origination  and  insurance  fees,  improved  access  to  determents, 
automatic  loan  consolidation,  choice  of  repayment  plans  with  no  additional  charges,  and 
reduction  ^  the  constant  pressure  to  increase  student  interest  rates  to  offset  government 
subsidies.   Further,  students  experien^  hardships  or  changes  In  financial  circumstances 
requiring  an  adjustment  In  the  amount  of  their  loans  will  be  able  to  have  their  requests  dealt 
with  promptly. 

Last  Fall,  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  chaired  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
(D-QA),  documented  many  of  the  costs  and  problems  associated  with  the  QSL  program.  Amor^g 
them  are:  student  defaults,  the  financial  failure  of  one  major  guarantee  agency,  questions  about 
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the  strength  and  tmim  of  guarimi*  aotnciis.  were  proWwns  in  manaQino  stud«|t  loins  by 

Office  rmntly  repoiM  mat  the  QSL  prooram  has  become  so<J 

in  addttion,  ^udent  horror  sloriH  iteund  about  the  paperwork  obMaOes  to  WgNr  education 

caused  by  b^  oMMiQ  tfid  rapayinQ  QSU. 

AS  a  matter  of  Federtf  policy,  ttia  GSL  proQfim  has  shifted  from  ^,|Jl* '"^^ 
support  tor  middle  moome  students  to  the  primary  loan  program  for  students  with 
ffli  n^^  mt  GSL  program  wi^craated  In  1965  (•modeled  aftw  ejjjting 
Stale  gtwramee  programs),  ft  waa  intended  to  provide  <Mms  to  stodems  from  middle  Inco^ 
families.  Since  tow moome  studenu  were  sen/ed  by  the  PejWns P«>OJ^' ^, 
necessity  for  these  students  to  obtain  QSLs.  This  change  m  focus  resulted  frorn  the  Inability  of 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  adequate  toan  capHal  for  the  PerWns  program  and  stMl  maintain 
support  for  the  grant  programs. 

The  GSL  program,  however,  is  now  asked  to  provide  three  types  of  loans  -  Stafford  loans  for 
students  who  demonstrate  financial  need,  parent  toans  for  undergraduate  students  (PLUS),  and 
supplemental  loans  (SLS)  for  students  who  do  rwt  qualify  for  Perkins  or  Stafford  loans  or  who 
need  more  money  than  they  quaMy  for  under  other  student  assistance  programs. 

There  is  no  point  in  having  two  Federal  student  loan  programs  with  the  same  means  test  if  there 
is  adequate  capita!  available  to  meet  aU  student  financial  need  remaining  atter  grants  navo  been 
awarded. 

Experience  with  the  PerWns  program  shows  that  oporaiionalty  direct  loans  serve  both  students 
and  most  institutions  better  than  Stafford  loans.  Urxier  a  direct  loan,  origination  is  simple  and 
the  student  knows  who  made  the  loan. 

What  effect  doea  credit  reform  have  or:  atudent  loans? 

The  Federal  government  presently  obtains  capiUl  tor  me  GSL  program  by  paying  retail  P^ice 
incentives  to  the  capital  markets.  Under  credit  reform,  it  can  obtain  capital  wholesale  from  the 
same  (and  other)  private  capital  mart(ets  and  signKlcantty  reduce  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

Prior  to  credit  refenn,  only  government  subsklies  were  included  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
guaranteed  toans  while  the  entire  amount  of  the  capital  used  for  direct  toans  appeared  as  a 
Federal  cost.  This  apple  and  orange  situatton  caused  direct  toans  to  appear  more  costly  than 
guaranteed  toans. 

Under  credit  reform,  both  types  of  toans  are  priced  the  same  way.  Only  the  costs  associated  with 
obtaining  the  capital  and  a^Mdies  are  counted  In  the  budget  -  not  the  amount  of  capital  involved, 
in  the  case  of  GSLs  the  govemment  obtains  capital  from  the  private  sector  through  guarantees 
and  special  altowances.  (Unden  aro  entitled  to  the  average  of  91  day  Treasury  BiUs  plus 
3.25%).  in  the  case  of  dkect  toans  the  government  acquires  capital  from  the  private  sector 
through  the  sale  of  govemment  securities  (treasury  bills,  etc.). 

With  credit  reform,  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  a  cohort  of  toans  made  each  year  is  scored  in  the 
budget  for  the  projected  Hfe  of  the  loans.  Included  are  costs  paid  by  the  government  to  obtain 
capital  such  as  spedal  Incentive  altowances  to  lenders.  in'School  interest  subsidies  and 
defaults.  Federal  administrative  costs  are  accounted  for  as  a  line  item  in  the  mandatory  pan  of 
the  budget. 
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Aceordino  to  tht  Oeetmber  1989,  CongreuiomU  Budgtt  Office  study  on  credit  refom. 

2llltI^tIJ!?i',*"  budsetiiy  trattnent  belwew*  drect  lout  ud  guMnteed  lows 
«e«es  i  bl«  In  f«vof  of  QUiiimees  beciuse  fttir  costs  are  dsjerrei  ^ 
an  knom  (ittsr  defiuit)  and  llntfy  reoofded  in  tiM  budost.  ttiey  are 
government  ewmol.  Consequently,  loan  guarantees      i^Tm^nSiSi  tSL 

total  cost  to  the  government  of  the  new  guaranteed 
loans  Is  now  many  limes  nxw  man  the  cost  of  new  dJect  loans,  (p.  xH) 

The  President's  FY  92  Budget  states  that 

Clearty,  credit  reform  Is  not  lust"  an  accounting  change.  It  is  an  cpportunily  to  sm 
^JS"  y^'*'  "flW  questions:  Who  is  bbino 

helped?  By  how  much?  At  what  cost?  It  focuses  attention  and  budgeiaiy  decisions  on 

fpfrtT^    M6)     Pe«P««tve  fo-  both  policy  analysis  and  program  management. 

An  examination  of  the  cost  of  a  direct  student  loan  and  a  loan  guarantee,  all  factors  like  student 

L  QSL  "^uSSri^S  EJlS.fSJ^L'^**      '  "^"^  ^  ""^  torSvemml^t  man 

?r«,L"  K?^.  ^J^"^  oovemmeni  can  borrow  money  from  the  private^wtor  at 
Treasury  bill  rates  for  direct  loans  rather  than  the  91  day  Treasury  biH  rate  dus  3  2S%  now 
assured  to  QSL  lenders,  even  during  the  in-school  period.       "  P""  3  25%  now 

bpmjwing  from  the  prh^ate  sector  lor  direct  loans  does  not 

^15L"*-  borrowing  tor  student  loans  would  replace  exlstinoouara^eed 

SS,-..^'  T 51°' "Pay^««» back  to  the  cXm Ji!?tKid 
re^owS  XrS  "  something  akin  to  a  natk)nal 

How  would  the  government  obtein  capital  for  direct  loans? 

The  Secretanr  ol  the  Treasury,  in  consultatkxi  with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  would  sen 
treasury  sa«jr^ltos  to  the  private  sector  to  obtain  necessary  capital.  TWawould  to 
aocompHshed  In  the  same  way  funding  tor  SaHie  Mat  was  provMed  until  1981 

Under  that  procedure,  the  Secreta^  ol  the  Treasury,  through  the  Federal  FlnancinQ  Bank  sold 

rSSe'^nte'<S.S^KS2?'Ji5L!»^  "™  nJJIheK  «a"ble 
10  sasio  Mae.  in  me  case  of  cfiract  kMms.  the  Secreury  of  me  Treasury  wouU  make  funds 

D«^mV„°..i*7p^*"^  °'  "nocattoiTto  instituttenslfi^iKe Idu^^^^ 

Departments  (ED)  finance  system  from  which  Institultons  presently  drtW  studem^  lunds. 

Repayments  wouU  return  to  me  private  sector  through  me  Treasury  and  not  be  left  to 
accumulate  In  InsUtutlonal  revolving  funds  as  is  the  case  with  PeriSw  to^w  Atow  no 
collecttons  to  remain  in  instttutkinal  revohrtna  funds  w^  mum  ita^vSvvL  ,^  ^ 

Its  status  as  «,  entillement  to  student,.  Hell  m  iTstJtu^ra  SreJtrK 
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How  would  I  dtrtet  loin  progrim  op«r.t«? 

A  new  direct  loan  program  would  bt  similar  In  ooncapi  lo  the  PeU  Gram  Program,  i.e.. 
Institutions  are  tsstntiaMy  agams  of  the  federal  govemmeni  and  process  ttw  loan  on  ihe 
Qovemmenrs  bet^.  The  Pel  Oram  Program  Is  noi  lechnlcatty  a  campus  based  program. 
Students  receive  vouchers  (Student  Aid  Reports)  thai  they  may  use  at  any  eHgtole  insiHutlon. 

Whlki  a  student  voucher  would  noi  be  Involved,  a  direct  loan  program  would  operate  in  a  similar 
way  In  that  the  loanis  made  directty  by  the  federal  govamment  to  the  student  with  the 
institution  acting  as  originator. 

How  would  funda  be  allocated  to  inatliutlona? 

The  allocation  of  funds  lo  Institutions  could  take  place  following  one  or  a  combination  of  existing 
models.  A  preferred  approach  would  be  to  use  the  distribution  system  utilized  tor  Perkins  k)ans 
and  the  other  campus  based  student  aid  programs.  Under  this  method,  the  Fiscal  Operations 
Report  and  AppH^rtton  (FISAP)  woukJ  be  used  to  make  initial  allocations  each  year.  Instituttons 
wouki  ln<Scate  on  the  FISAP  the  amount  lent  ki  the  previous  year  and  project  needs  for  the 
coming  year.  Institutkm  not  participating  in  the  campus-based  programs  would  only  complete 
the  direct  toan  section.  The  Departmem  wouU  approve  att  Initial  requests,  unless  it  had  reason 
to  believe  the  request  was  not  reasonable  or  the  school  was  not  eligible,  etc.  Another  approach 
wouU  be  to  use  the  Pel  Grant  aUocatkxi  system,  in  either  case,  the  reconciliation  of  indivUual 
student  records  wouU  NOT      place  at  this  point  in  the  process. 

Spedal  ad|ustment  requests  wouU  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  year  by  institutk)ns  to 
increase  or  decrease  their  alocattons  in  accordance  with  actual  student  eligibility  for  direct 
loans.  Reconciliation  of  IndMdual  student  accounts  would  occur  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the 
filing  of  the  FISAP  report. 

Under  either  approach,  kistihitlons  wouU  foUow  existing  ED  procedures  to  draw  necessary 
hinds  on  a  timely  basis  to  hjnd  aH  ettgfale  shidents.  These  procedures  do  not  allow  institutions 
to  obtain  funds  more  than  three  days  in  advance  of  the  time  they  are  to  be  expended. 

How  would  student  ellglb'  .ty  be  determined? 

Students  woukJ  apply  for  al  forms  of  financial  M  and  provkie  need  analysis  information  to  the 
institutlon(s)  they  attend  or  plan  to  attend,  as  they  do  now  . 

Institutkxis  wouW  conduct  a  need  analysis,  detennine  ellgtoility,  package  direct  loans  whh 
other  student  aM  and  notUy  the  student  of  award  amounts  and  oonditk>ns. 

How  would  the  loan  be  disbursed  to  the  student? 

\JkB  the  Perkkis  toan  program,  tostituttons  wouto  prepare  a  promissory  note  tor  the  student's 
signature.  FoHowtog  apptopriale  toan  counseling  procedures,  the  student  wouki  sign  the 
promissory  note.  Funds  wouU  then  be  credKed  to  the  student's  institutional  account  or  given  to 
the  student  dependkig  on  circumstances. 

What  would  happen  after  the  loan  la  diaburaed? 

The  Federal  Government  (Educatton  Department)  wouki  have  resportsibility  for  servicing  and 
collectton.  ED  would  have  contracts  (including  perfonnance  bonuses)  with  prtvate  sector 
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Institutions  would  dtMvtr  siQnad  pfontaory  notts  lo  an  ED  contractor  it  is  exptcM  that 
arrangemtntt  wouU  bt  madt  tor  smrH  nwans  of  dtHvery,  Muding  the  possiM  altctronic 
transrar  of  notes. 

iifiSJ!*"'  ^  ^^^^^         ^  ^  oonsolldatad  Immadiattty  under 

S!LS2?IIi\ K.^^!*  25f^  ■  ^  msurmountabla  data 

proMwm  of  the  existing  CGLproofimviPOtldtM  phased      Tbt  PtU  Gram  Pmran  has 
demonstrated  that  a  central  pcooassor  can  work  with  multiptt  data  entry  oontraciors.  In  this 

^J^^^  is  ■        pwcassor  in  a  similar  manner.  Servicers  would  be 

requirad  to  meet  uni«orm  ED  specifications  and  would  bB  subjtd  to  audits  and  reviews  by  ED. 

Inslitulions  would  continua  to  report  emoNment  status  as  they  do  now  in  the  GSL  program  • 
only  with  one  uniform  reporting  system  synchfonbed  with  institutional  academic  calendars, 

®J^"1°*^  ®'  the  administrative  activity  would  bo  done  under  contract,  the  Department's 
princy)al  responsibility  would  be  overs^tt.  Othar  government  agencies,  such  as  Treasurv. 
might  assist  with  management  of  the  coVection  rasponsMty. 

What  about  administrative  support  In  tha  Education  Dapartment? 

)53lll!i^  ^I?  •I?^^^  ^  ^"^^  ^  Prtvaia  sector  strvicars  and  has  a  credible  record  In 
oo«6ctioi».  tha  Congrtss  should  tarmark  salary  and  expense  money  for  the  operation  of  aU  of 
m  Tllla  iV  stiiden  aid  programs.  IncMng  direct  loans.  Funding  shouM  be  d^ed  by  tlve 
SflJ?!!!'  te^frfnina  technical  assistance  to  Institutions,  program  reviewa.  contracts  and 
contract  administration. 

state  of  the  art  teieoommunications  and  computer  technology  to  handle  loan  transactions  and 
management  Information. 

^lif^uJ*  ***^??!!L!S  b«np««»d  together  over  ttw  years  to  the  point  where  It  cannot 
?LSl^dS^  a'SKi^^  cIrcumstaiSs  over  the  ^no 

!???gr^g|?      Q«nt  and  campus  based  student  aid 
5^SJ2^2f^^^  »JjkJ»«JQSLdefauttcol^^ 
afcouttiie^^^ 

system  makea  w  of  piivata  seortoeis  and  low  a)lkction 

Offset  program.  ED  has  also  managed  large  elememary  and  secondary  e<5S 

Since  a  direct  toan  program  would  not  have  the  complexities  of  lenders,  secondary  markets  and 
Oi^mntors.  h  would  clearty  be  easier  fer  the  Educaton  DepartnSitVmi^^ 

XtZ^.^^!!^^^^^  ^  management  improvements 

m.^  Moouragmg.  Witti  good  leadership  and  reasonable  resources, 

public  servants  can  manage  programf  very  weH. 

Which  instltut'^na  could  participate  In  direct  loans? 

S'lS^nZfl  ^STu^i!**'*^  ^^^^  institutions  should  be 

awe  to  demonstrate  admlnlstrattve  capacity  to  meet  their  responslbiutles  tor  fiscal 
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stewardship  and  mtntoemnt  Rsoant  ctianoas  in  law  hava  •Mnalid  numy  qutttionaM 
institutions  from  tha  studant  aid  proQrams.  (n  addition,  proposad  raauthorixation  changas  in 
aocreditation  and  licansura  by  tha  aducatlon  community  and  tha  AdmlnftstraHon  would  hmher 
lightan  tha  system. 

Would  Inatltutiona  ba  provldad  administrative  allowaneaa? 

It  would  not  ba  wise  to  begin  a  new  program  ^  ma  promisa  of  aKminabng  the  problems  of  the 
existing  QSL  program  without  provUng  good  adrnMstrativa  support  up  front,  institutions  may 
find  that  tha  aiministrathra  savings  they  achieve  from  tha  aimination  of  ait  or  a  part  of  the 
existing  QSL  program  will  help  offset  new  costs.  Howaver.  the  Issue  must  be  examined  and 
appropriate  administrativa  aNowancas  and  support  provldod.  An  mmial  $20  allowance  per 
eligible  direct  loan  student  has  been  suggested. 

It  should  be  noted  that  guarantee  agencies  now  raoaive  about  $110  mWton  yearly  as  an 
administrativa  cost  allowanca  from  government  appropriations  and  hava  the  use  of  student 
flnancad  insurance  premiums  of  up  to  three  percent.  Agencies  also  retain  30%  of  ooUactions 
they  mal(e  on  defaulted  loans. 

What  about  small  schools  or  achoola  that  do  not  prasentty  partlclpata  In  the 
Perkins  program? 

Tha  Education  Department  could  arrange  a  contract  for  an  alternative  administrative  entity 
which  would  assist  schools  that  do  not  wish  to  administer  the  loan  program  themselves  or  \ack 
the  administrative  capability  necessary  to  manage  it.  This  attemative  system  could  be  similar 
in  concept  to  the  'alternative  disbursement  system'  for  Pen  Grants  which  existed  prior  to 
1981. 

However,  many  small  schools  may  ftnd  that  a  direct  loan  program  may  be  easier  to  manage  than 
the  existing  Stafford  program. 

What  about  Inatltutlonal  liability? 

Institutions  are  presently  Kable  for  efrors  made  in  executing  any  of  the  tasks  they  perform 
related  to  the  GSL  program.  This  would  not  change  with  direct  loans.  The  institution  would  need 
to  draw  down  fundSt  determine  student  efigbility.  and  (fisbursa  funds  oorrectly.  Once 
promissory  notes  have  been  aooepted  by  the  government  (within  a  proposed  45  day  statutory 
time  limit)  llabliity  would  end  >  except,  of  course  for  cases  of  fraud.  Some  observers  believe 
that  institutional  llabUlty  might  be  lesa  than  GSL  skioe  the  number  of  entities  dealt  wHh  would 
be  reduced  and  tiie  institution  wouU  have  control  over  the  entire  origination  process.  In 
additton.  the  institution  wouM  stlO  have  access  to  the  shident's  account  to  recover  funds  and  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  student  to  obtain  a  missed  signature  on  a  promlKory  note. 

What  about  inatltutlonal  eaah  flow? 

Most  instHutkms  would  have  an  improved  cash  ftow  under  a  system  of  direct  loans.  Ho\  only 
wouM  funds  be  available  when  school  started,  tiie  delays  caused  by  han^ng  checks  oo-payabie 
the  instihJtlon  and  the  studem  from  hundreds  of  lenders  wouU  be  elimlnatad. 

Coutd  the  financial  aid  tranaerlpt  be  eliminated? 

Currenily  notification  of  a  student's  federal  aid  must  be  made  to  the  InstihJtton  to  which  a 
student  transfers.  This  is  aocompHshed  through  a  cumbersome  and  expensfve  financial  aid 
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transcript  process.  Witti  i  i  national  (Irtd  loan  data  fila  on  aii  students  and  iha  exisiing  Peu 
grant  data  fUe,  it  would  be  possible  to  aHminaie  the  financial  aid  transcript. 

What  would  happen  to  the  existing  Perktna  loan  revolving  funds  located  at 
institutions? 

These  hinds  should  be  left  at  the  instihjtions  and  the  income  used  tor  other  student  aid  purposes 
or  spedai  student  loans.  Under  this  appreach,  collections  would  be  invested  in  an  institutional 
endowment  or  total  rehim  hjnd  for  that  purpose  and  the  earnings  used  tor  student  grants  or 
employment. 

Over  the  years,  many  schools  could  get  out  of  the  toan  collection  businessi 

What  rot*  might  exist  for  guarantee  agencies  or  lenders? 

The  parent  toan  program  (PLUS)  should  be  signlftoantty  improved  as  a  guaranteed  toan.  The 
maximum  loan  should  be  detarmM  by  the  cost  of  educatton  less  other  financial  aid  received  by 
the  student.  In  additton,  the  tax  writing  committees  should  be  encouraged  to  restore  the  interest 
deductton  for  parent  and  shident  loans. 

While  all  three  QSL  programs  -  Stafford.  PLUS  and  SLS  -  could  be  operated  under  a  direct 
system,  it  can  be  aigued  that  the  tow  cost  of  the  unsubsidixed  PLUS  and  SLS  programs  together 
with  Uie  more  nahirai  relaitonship  between  credit  worthy  parents  and  lenders  It  makes  policy 
sense  to  continue  these  pro^^ams  under  the  existing  system.   Guarantee  agencies  may  also  wish 
to  panicipate  in  the  servte^  function  for  direct  toans. 

How  should  direct  loans  be  phased  In? 

The  Amertoan  Council  on  Educatton  (ACE)  and  twelve  other  educatton  assodattons  have  proposed 
that  need  based  direct  toans  be  available  to  instltuttons  on  an  optional  basis.  Under  this 
proposal,  an  instltutton  would  parttoipate  in  either  Stafford  or  direct  lending.  Another  opiton  is 
to  substitute  direct  tonding  tor  the  Staftoid  and  Perkins  programs,  bringing  all  new  need  based 
lending  undr  one  program.  Proposed  legislation  sent  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Posissoondary  Educatton  on  April  8. 1991,  by  ACE  provides  legislatWe  language  consisieni  wim 
thebamewortc  tor  direct  toans  described  In  this  paper. 


The  existing  Staftoid  portfolto  wiN.  of  course,  have  to  be  phased  out  and  provistons  for 
transition  made  If  the  bolder  optten  is  adopted,  ft  might  be  necessary,  tor  example,  to  change 
the  existing  administrative  cost  atiowance  (ACA)  of  one  percent  of  new  teens  originated  to  an 
allowance  based  on  outstandtog  loans.  In  additton.  increased  PLUS  volume  might  replace  a 
substantial  portton  of  ACA  tost  due  to  elimination  of  Stafford  toan  volume. 

When  should  direct  tending  be  implemented? 

Finally,  direct  tonding  should  be  implemented  only  after  adequate  lead  time  has  been  provided 
for  detaitod  planing  and  preparation.   At  a  minimum  that  should  be  one  hill  program  (school) 
year  foltowing  the  date  of  enactment.  f=or  example,  if  the  President  signed  the  enabling 
legislatton  In  March  of  1992.  the  program  would  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1.  1994. 

The  devetopmeni  of  a  direct  toan  plan  Is  a  dynamto  process  that  will  continue  to  require  the  best 
thinidng  of  many  people.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  changing  a  major  student  aid 
program  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered. 
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'Direct  Loans":  An  bxampie 
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NOTES: 

This  Is  Just  one  way  of  re-deslgnlno 
the  student  toon  system  to  take 
advantage  of  the  credit  reforms  In 
the  1990  Budget  Act. 

Some  people  advocate  a  com- 
plete Shift  to  this  type  of  system, 
v^hlle  others  would  provide  this  kind 
of  an  option  to  schools,  on  a  test 
basis. 

Current  guarantors.  lenders,  other 
organizations,  or  the  scttools  them- 
selves c .  old  apply  to  ED  to  be  an 
approved  servicer. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  your  leader- 
ship. 

Gary  Israel,  Executive  Director  of  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Board. 

Mr.  Israel.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity, Senator  Simon,  to  testify  before  you  and  the  opportunity  to 
submit  our  total  testimony,  and  Til  be  brief  with  our  particular 
points. 

I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Board,  which  is  a  coordinating  board  for  the  forty  community  col- 
lege districts  in  this  State,  and  it  represents  fifty  community  col- 
leges located  in  Illinois.  Fm  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges, one  of  30  representing  more  than  1,200  community  colleges 
throughout  the  Nation  and  a  diverse  student  population  of  over  6 
million  people. 

My  comments  today  will  focus  on  Illinois,  but  also  many  of  the 
things  Tm  going  to  be  talking  about  apply  also  for  the  community 
colleges  across  the  country. 

Senator  Simon.  If  we  could,  and  just— I'm  not  picking  on  you,  but 
we  are  going  to  enter  the  full  statements  in  the  record  and  I  am 
going  to  try  to  limit  everybody  to  5  minutes  in  their  formal  state- 
ments here. 

Mr.  Israel.  Sure,  that's  fine. 

As  you  are  aware,  community  and  junior  colleges  are  the  largest 
segment  of  higher  education  and  they  continue  to  grow.  Current 
enrollment  in  Illinois  is  350,000  students  in  community  colleges. 
We  in  community  colleges  are  taking  a  major  undertaking  in  that 
we  have  students  coming  for  all  different  types  of  objectives, 
whether  to  get  the  first  2  years  toward  their  baccalaureate  degree, 
the  preparation  toward  that  4-year  degree,  occupation  or  basic 
skills  in  life-long  learning. 

What  I  would  like  to  call  upon  you.  Senator  Simon,  is  that  re- 
cently in  this  country  we  had  a  herculean  effort  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  There  was  loss  of  life  as  this  country  decided  to 
make  a  decision  to  go  over  there.  I  would  like  maybe  you  to  lead 
tl  e  charge,  and  others,  during  this  reauthorization  and  have  an 
educational  storm  in  this  country.  I  would  like  us  not  to  take  down 
our  yellow  ribbons  and  have  an  educational  storm,  because  I  think 
that  our  focus  in  this  country  must  be  on  higher  education  and 
levels  of  education  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  competitiveness 
and  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  leadership  in  the  educational 
field.  So  hopefully  we  will  continue  to  have  an  educational  forum. 
An  all-out  effort  to  provide  for  occupational  and  basic  skill  training 
needed  for  a  productive  educated  workforce. 

The  Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act  provides  us,  I  think, 
with  that  opportunity.  Major  strides  can  be  made  if  we  can  com- 
bine some  selected  titles  under  the  Act  in  order  to  accelerate  a 
more  comprehensive  network  between  community  colleges  and  the 
employer/college  partnerships  for  workforce  development  and  for 
opportunities  to  develop  new  career  fields.  Restructuring  of  finan- 
cial assistance  should  be  considered  to  address  the  needs  of  diverse 
community  college  student  population,  one  from  a  person  with  no 
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degrees  to  individuals  that  are  coming  back  that  have  their  bacca- 
laureate, master's  or  doctorate. 

We  now  have  15  percent  of  all  community  college  students  to  18 
percent  who  already  have  received  advanced  degrees  coming  back 
to  the  community  colleges  because  of  massive  restructuring  be- 
cause of  technology  in  the  workplace.  We  have  those  students  at- 
tending less  than  half  time  so  we  encouraged  that  there  be  some 
type  of  assistance  for  people  who  are  retooling,  restructuring  or  re- 
missioning  in  the  workplace. 

Institutional  aid  programs,  including  challenge  grants,  need  sub- 
stantial increases  in  funding  to  meet  growing  enrollment  needs  and 
to  provide  physical  stability  during  these  difficult  times  to  eligible 
institutions.  , 

There  is  going  to  be  increased  reliances  on  community  colleges 
for  workforce  preparation  in  the  coming  years  because  of  emergent 
technology,  restructuring  of  jobs  in  America,  literacy  skills  and 
other  programs  vital  to  keep  a  healthy  and  vibrant  economy. 

We  think  spucial  focus  should  be  given  on  community  colleges 
and  that's  why  we  are  asking  for  the  creation  of  an  assistant  secre- 
tary for  community,  technical  and  junior  colleges  in  this  Nation  to 
focus  attention  and  provide  collaborative  efforts  to  deliver  and  ad- 
minister comprehensive  programs.  We  believe  that  it's  important 
that  this  position  be  established  in  the  education  department. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  testifying  today.  Please  feel  free 
to  call  on  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board  and  our  staff  to 
help  you  or  your  staff  as  you  continue  to  craft  what  I  think  is  prob- 
ably most  significant  legislation  in  this  country,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Israel  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Israel 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  U.S.  Senator  Simon  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  am  Cary  Israel,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Illinois  Community  College  Board.  The  ICCB  is  the  coordinating  board  for  the 
40  districts  and  50  community  colleges  located  in  Illinois.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
representing  more  than  1,200  colleges  across  the  country  and  a  diverse  student  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  6  million.  ,  .        .  r 

As  the  Committee  begins  these  most  important  deliberations,  there  are  a  few 
basic  facts  which  I  would  like  to  present  for  consideration.  I  will  be  speaking  pri- 
marily on  behalf  of  the  community  college  system  in  Illinois,  but  I  would  point  out 
that  many  of  these  same  facts  hold  true  throughout  much  of  the  country. 

Community  technical  and  junior  colleges  are  the  largest  segment  ot  bigher  educa- 
tion, and  they  continue  to  grow.  Currently,  enrollment  is  more  than  350,000  in  Illi- 
nois', and  nationwide  the  figure  is  more  than  6  million,  with  an  additional  4  million 
served  through  non-credit  courses  and  services. 

Community  colleges  undertake  higher  education's  most  comprehensive  set  ol 
roles.  Students  attend  with  a  host  of  different  objectives,  ranging  from  preparation 
for  baccalaureate  degrees  to  occupational  and  basic  skills  training  and  life-long 

learning.  ^       ,  .  .  , 

Community  colleges  provide  o  primary  means  of  supplying  Illinois  and  the  nation 
with  a  trained  workforce.  Currently*  15  of  the  20  fast^t  growing  occupations  in  the 
country  require  a  post-secondary  degree,  while  only  two  require  a  baccalaureate 

"  The  current  economic  picture  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the  country,  coupled  with 
recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  help  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  strategy  to 
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address  the  country's  educational  and  economic  challenges  as  well  as  our  ability  to 
mobilize  and  meet  such  challenges. 

The  Herculean  efforts  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  took  a  large  force  of  men  and 
women,  many  of  them  with  relatively  low  levels  of  education,  and  trained  them  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  sophisticated  weapons  and  support  technology. 
Perhaps  what  is  needed  in  this  country  is  a  version  of  Desert  Storm  for  education; 
an  all^ut  effort  to  provide  the  occupational  and  basic  skills  training  needed  for  a 
productive  educated  workforce. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  Reauthorization  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
make  m^or  strides  in  such  an  effort.  Selected  titles  of  the  Act  could  be  combined  to 
form  a  comprehensive  network  of  employer-college  partnerships  and  accelerate 
workforce  development  and  postsecondary  opportunities  in  a  variety  of  career  fields. 

Restructuring  of  financial  assistance  should  be  considered  to  address  the  needs  of 
a  diverse  community  college  student  population.  Student  assistance  provisions 
should  include  increased  grant  allowances  and  self  regulation  based  on  Stafford  loan 
populations  and  default  rates.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  15  to  18  percent  of 
community  college  students  who  have  already  received  advanced  degrees,  and  to 
those  students  who  are  attending  less  than  half-time. 

Institutional  aid  programs  including  challenge  grants  need  substantial  increases 
in  funding  to  meet  growing  enrollment  needs  and  to  provide  fiscal  stability  to  eligi- 
ble institutions. 

The  increased  reliance  on  community  colleges  for  workforce  preparation  retrain- 
ing^ in  emerging  technologies,  the  restructuring  of  jobs  in  America,  literacy  skills 
and  other  programs  vital  to  the  economy  are  evidence  of  a  need  for  increased  atten- 
tion at  the  federal  level.  Creation  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Techni- 
cal and  Junior  Colleges  would  help  focus  that  attention  and  provide  the  collabora- 
tive effort  needed  to  deliver  and  administer  comprehensive  programs. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  in  this  country  that  a  world-class  workforce  is  vital 
to  maintaining  our  place  in  a  competitive  economy.  We  are  facing  an  educational 
and  economic  crisis  in  this  country,  and  the  time  for  decisive  and  quality  compre- 
hensive action  to  address  that  crisis  is  now. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  these  comments.  Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  to 
assist  you  or  your  staff  as  you  continue  to  craft  the  Higher  Education  Act  reauthor- 
ization. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  representing  the  Illinois  Student  Association,  David— David, 
do  you  pronounce  it  Starrett? 
Mr.  Starrett.  Starrett. 

Senator  Simon.  OK,  Starrett.  Til  get  it  right  here.  You  are  execu- 
tive director,  and  last  night  I  went  through— you  have  a  whole 
series  of  very  specific  recommendations  and  I  like  that.  It's  good, 
too,  that  we  have  something  to  work  with  and  while  here  and  there 
I  found  one  I  differed  with,  fundamentally  I  thought  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  recommendations. 

Mr.  Starrett.  Thank  you,  Senator,  and  we  certainly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  make  that  part  of  the  record  at  this  hearing  and 
present  our  comments  orally. 

Like  my  compatriots  here  at  the  table  I  certainly  welcome  you  to 
Springfield  and  thank  you  for  showing  such  leadership  over  so 
many  years  for  so  many  students  so  often  in  higher  education.  In 
niany  respects  it's  because  of  you  that  we  have  a  Federal  student 
aid  program  at  all  that  works  as  well  as  it  does  as  often  as  it  does 
for  as  many  students  as  it  does. 

I  want  to  begin  just  briefly  by  mentioning  a  few  trends  in  Illinois 
higher  education.  I  try  to  do  that  no  matter  wherever  I  speak  and 
the  one  that  people  are  used  to  hearing  me  talk  about  is  student 
costs,  and  that's  certainly  relevant  to  Federal  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. 

In  Illinois  during  the  last  decade  tuition  and  fees  have  doubled 
everywhere,  everywhere  except  public  universities,  where  they 
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have  tripled.  That's  important  b«:ause  higher  education  is  what 
student  aid  pays  for.  Despite  a  58  percent  increase  in  the  average 
amount  of  Illinois  aid,  the  program  Hcarcsly  had  a  chance  to  keep 
pace  with  grants.  The  average  grant,  which  more  than  paid  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  during  that  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  now 
covers  more  than  56  percent  of  those  costs.  If  we  measure  it  against 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  attendance  at  Illinois  public  universities 
at  about  this  time  during  1988,  the  figure  of  percentage  coverage 
drops  to  about  25  percent.  r   j  .  * 

The  Department  of  Education  has  become  rather  fond  in  recent 
months  of  talking  about  how  higher  education  appropriations 
during  the  80's  matched  the  rate  of  inHation,  but  they  are  measur- 
ing inflation  by  the  Ck)nsumer  Price  Index  and  that  s  just  not  a  rel- 
evant measure.  ,  ,  u .  u  j 

Again,  student  aid  buys  higher  education  and  higher  wlucation 
costs  have  risen  far,  far  faster  than  inflation.  If  we  instead  use  the 
actual  tuition  and  fee  cost  increases  as  the  measure  of  innation,  we 
find  that  the  average  Pell  Grant  to  Illinois  public  university  stu- 
dents lost  42  percent  of  its  purchasing  power  during  the  1980  s. 

If  we  construct  an  inflation  index  from  tuition  and  fee  increases, 
we  find  that  the  1990  average  of  $1,509  for  a  Pell  Grant  to  Illinois 
public  university  students  was  actually  worth  only  $536  cost  con- 
stant 1980  dollars  and  only  $382  constant  1975  dollars.  ^ 

We've  provided  a  number  of  tables  and  graphs,  as  you  ve  indicat- 
ed, that  hopefully  demonstrate  some  of  these  trends,  the  very  seri- 
ous ones.  .  /.  ,  .  J  X.  •  •  - 
When  students  cannot  meet  the  cost  of  their  education,  rising 
cost  of  their  education  with  grant  aid,  they  have  essentially  three 
options.  One,  spend  more  hours  working  and  fewer  studying.  A 
recent  survey  by  the  American  Ck)uncil  on  Education  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Los  Angeles  published  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Ed  found  that  a  greater  share  of  students,  even  entering 
freshmen,  spend  more  than  twenty  hours  per  week  working  than 
do  spend  that  much  time  studying.  That's  a  problem.  That  s  a  prob- 
lem that  needs  to  be  solved.  ,  ^  ,  i 

Another  option  is  assume  lighter  class  loads  and  take  longer  to 
graduate.  Probably  more  expensive.  That's  not  an  acceptable  option 
either  but  many  do  choose  it.  Some  people  stop  off,  some  people 
just  take  five  or  6  years  to  graduate  because  they  have  to  work 
longer  hours  or  because  they  have  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  to 
save  money  to  go  back  to  school.  ^  j    ^  i 

The  third  option  is  to  take  out  more  c»nd  larger  student  loans. 
The  statements  that  I  have  appended  to  our  written  statement 
show  that  the  weighted  average  Illinois  student  loan  has  nearly 
doubled  at  Illinois  public  universities,  more  than  doubled  at  Illinois 
private  universities  and  nearly  tripled  at  community  colleges  since 
1975.  The  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  Program,  which  is  comprised  ot 
Federal  Stafford,  PLUS,  SLS  and  ALAS  loans,  have  shown  the 
greatest  increases  during  this  period  but  the  annual  waited  aver- 
age student  loan  increasing  74  percent. 

More  significant  than  that,  however,  is  a  240  percent  increase  m 
the  annual  number  of  loans  taken  out  by  Illinois  students.  Ihis 
suggests  to  us  that  students  are  not  only  borrowing  more  money, 
they  are  borrowing  more  often. 
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We  are  led  by  this  to  calculate  that  in  1989  someone  left  school 
having  borrowed  the  average  amount  for  their  previous  4  years, 
they  would  leave  school  owing  $8,110  before  interest  even  began  to 
accrue  on  those  loans.  The  eventual  repayment  amount  of  that 
debt  will  be  far  greater  when  its  interest  does  accrue.  We  have  a 
number  of  loan  tables  as  well  which  we  hope  demonstrate  that 
trend. 

Senator  Simon,  as  you've  indicated,  I've  included  a  number  of 
specific  recommendations.  We  refer  to  it  in  our  written  testimony 
as  a  laundry  list.  That  list  includes  simplifying  the  system  for  aid 
application  delivery  so  that  it's  less  confusing  and  cumbersome, 
less  administratively  wasteful,  changing  the  definition  of  independ- 
ent student  status  back  to  something  much  closer  to  what  it  was 
before  the  last  reauthorization.  And  last  and  far  from  least  is  some- 
thing that  you've  proposed  for  some  some  time,  which  is  making 
the  Pell  Grant  program  an  entitlement  for  students.  We  want  you 
to  know  that  we  are  strongly  supportive  of  that  kind  of  measure. 
We  think  it's  essential,  but  frankly  we  think  that  most  of  what 
we  ve  proposed  even  in  our  own  document  is  just  inadequate  to  the 
case  as  we  find  it  today. 

Although  this  list  of  proposals  was  developed  by  us  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ten  other  State  student  associations  mainly  from  the  mid- 
western  part  of  the  country,  we  think  it  is  inadequate  because  we 
think  it  is  time  to  completely  rethink  the  Federal  Government's 
whole  approach  to  higher  education. 

Senator  Simon,  almost  100  years  ago  this  Nation  debated  long 
and  hard  and  eventually  took  the  decision  to  guarantee  access  to 
priniary  and  secondary  education  to  all  citizens  in  this  Nation.  We 
continue  to  reap  the  benefits  economically,  socially  and  politically 
for  having  done  that.  And  we  believe  it's  time  to  begin  doing  the 
same  thing  for  higher  education.  The  fact  is  that  right  now  a  bac- 
calaureate, 4-year  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  universities  or 
colleges  in  this  Nation  means  in  economic  and  social  terms  about 
what  a  high  school  diploma  did  50  or  even  30  years  ago.  Others  in 
the  international  economic  sphere  have  begun  to  recognize  that 
and  we  must,  too. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  guarantee  universal  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  but  I  think  it's  past  time  that  we 
found  the  economic  wherewithal  and  political  courage  to  take  that 
on,  because  if  we  don't,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  slide  backward 
in  relation  to  our  colleagues  around  the  Nation  or  around  the 
world  and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  want  to  see  that  happen. 

I  would  be  happy  to  take  questions  and  I'm  sure  you  have  some 
for  others  up  here  as  well. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Starrett  follows:] 
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page  l  of  12  prepared  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  8TARRETT 

I. 

Introduction 

^  „  =n,<  tho  President  have  undertaken  reexamination. 

Since  that  year,  Congress  and  {j^e  years.    For  the  most 

adjustment  and  revision  of  the  '"^S^^^^. 'j"^, Jng'h^nin  and  refinement, 
part,  this  has  been  ,^8^  ''reauthorization  o?  the  Act,  we  have 

assure  savings  rather  than  acceas. 

While  it  IS  true  rhat  dollars  -^--/^  ^ carnoT^e"  rl%^"^^  ^-"ot 
true  that  faculty  cannot  ^"5;  «;'^/,"*»„f,"S,\\e  an^^  national  institutions 
stand  without  the  genuine  sv -port  °-  *^7_^  '  iV„on  still  unlearned  by  many 
which  called  them  «°  *helr  places  Jhls  18  a  l«8on  j  that 

pubUc  policymakers  here  in  Illinois.    It  is  tnus 
those  in  Washington  not  forget  it. 

«.  welcome  and  arc  grateful  torJ^^o,,ojt^^^^^^^ 

l^d"en1  ne^^t  r"e"v"ar3"=lio"ii^,firho1eful  that  they  will  bo 

brighter  ones  than  the  last  five, 
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II. 

Disturbing  Trends.  Developing  Problenss 


The  decade  of  the  1980s  has  seen  a  number  of  -''"^l^^^-^^^^^ Illinois 
S^h^-e^^^^r-rtlc^^^^^^^^^^ 

J^ll^^^^^        t'r7pl."ror^pu^bllc  unlver^itv  students 
since  the  beginnlno  of  the  decade. 
Despite  a  S3X  Increase  in  the  a.-nou„t  °; 

pub?lc  -i-rsity  students  dur^g  the  pe  lod.^^^^^  V 

\°he^-t?giS,  o^'"  rdVcgj^^now  ==ve«  only  about^se.  of  these 

S^^ce",t-irW'^^^^ 

Student  Assistance  Commission  (ISAC),  the  figure  drops  to 

we  have  noted  with  some  interest  V^^^rc^^rhaV  k.'pl*=pVcrJltrinK^^^^^^^ 
of  Education  that  funding  for  the  f'"  J"  (CPD-  Our 

That  la,  inflation  as  "•"^'^^.^  sSmrsense  if  student  aid 

S^e^rSd  J,''se*d'Vo\T.tV^.^='--  "o^r^dffala-tions.  a,  once  opined  by  former 
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Education  Sacrotary  Bennett,    studant  aid,  however,  ia  not  used  to  purchase 
consumer  goods,  it  is  used  to  purchase  higher  education.    Zn  Illinois,  the 
price  of  higher  education  has  risen  at  nearly  three  times  the  rate  of 
inflation  as  neasured  by  the  CPZ. 

If  we  Instead  use  actual  tuition  and  fee  cost  Increases  as  the  Aeasure  of 
inflation,  we  find  that  the  average  Pell  grant  to  Illinois  public  university 
students  lost  421^  of  its  purchasing  power  during  the  19808.    If  we  construct 
an  inflation  index  from  tuition  and  fee  increases,  we  find  that  the  1990 
average  $1,509  Illinois  public  university  Pcll  grant  was  actually  worth  only 
$536  in  constant  1980  dollars,  and  only  $392  in  constant  1975  dollars. 

We  have  appended  several  tables  and  graphs  to  illustrate  trends  in  tuition  and 
fees,  total  student  cost:;,  and  several  federal  student  aid  programs  for  each 
of  the  public  university,  community  college  and  private  university  sectoral 
since  1975. 

Ono  of  the  principal  effects  of  the  trend  in  student  costs  is  another  trend  in 
student  loans.    When  grant  aid  to  students  cannot  keep  pace  with  rising  costs 
—and  it  clearly  has  not--  students  choosing  to  remain  in  school  can 
compensate  with  one  or  more  of  essentially  three  options: 

1.  More  hours  of  work  and  fewer  hours  of  study.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  UCLA  found  that  even  among  entering 
freehmen,  a  greater  proportion  spent  at  least  20  hours  per  week  working 
than  spent  that  much  time  studying. 

2.  Lighter  class  loads,  and  n  longer  road  to  graduation,  ultimately  at 
greater  cost. 

3.  More  and  greater  student  loans. 


The  appended  data  show  that  the  weighted  average  annual  student  Icar.  has 
nearly  doubled  at  Illinois  public  universities,  nore  than  doubled  at  Illinois 
private  universities,  and  nearly  tripled  at  coanunity  colleges  since  1975. 
The  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  (IGLP)  which  ia  comprised  of  federal 
Stafford,  PLUS,  SLS,  and  ALAS,  loans  has  shown  the  greatest  increases  during 
this  period,  with  the  annual  weighted  average  student  loan  increasing  74*  from 
$1,247  to  $2,171.   More  significant,  however,  is  the  340*  increase  in  the 
annual  number  of  loans  provided  to  Illinois  students  under  these  federal 
programs.   69,115  such  loans  were  made  here  in  1989,  compared  to  15,713  in 
1975.    This  suggests  that  students  are  not  only  borrowing  more  money,  they  are 
also  borrowing  more  often.    He  are  led  by  this  to  calculate  that  an  IlUno.'s 
public  university  student  graduating  in  1989  and  having  borrowed  the  average 
aaount  in  each  of  the  previous  four  years,  left  school  owing    ?  ilO  uefore 
interest  began  to  accrue.    The  eventual  repayment  amount  on  vnis  debt  will  be 
far  greater. 

Significantly,  the  69,115  IGLP  loans  made  to  Illinois  students  in  1989  is 
actually  down  from  a  high  of  92,481  in  1985.    We  believe  that  this  is  because 
the  1986  reauthorization  provided  for  needs  testing  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  Stafford  Loans.    This  means  that  loan  recipients  today  are  much  more 
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Uk.ly  to  b.  from  poor  «nd  fi««--"3td  "):?'w%""h^'v/il'  th« 
Soney  Bore  often,  but  thty  are  the  wrong  etudente. 

Thus,  the  =-p-f,,t=r=.o?t"/t-^?,\'  ^-:;!=?^i;/r"bc^r:^:i;;r-r/cn:;, 
ro^e^%^\n^"oT.^^s°w^tV^S"d^b^^^^^       rate  of  mtercf. 


IXZ. 

A  Laundry  List 


Following  is  a  listing  of  positions  »n<»,f «°»»/"/„=Vo°r«um'"^tatr8^^ 
statement  developed  jointly  by  the  °'  =  ""f^'^^^f^.lowrKan 

cycle  Into  which  we.  as  a  nation  have  fallen. 

Student  Aid 

A.  Applylna  ^or  Student  Aid 

1.  The  Application  Process 

It  13  Clear  that  the  prcceas  for  applying  'Pf^^^.V^u^rent 
financial  aid  is  very  "»Pl««         ""Z"  "",^,^frld  in  order  to^ake  it 

t^^^^^^'-^^^^S^  Xillo^n.  .he 
'-rrt%y'^^^'^an7e-^^^^^^ 

roiv^^ra^^Tcirn^-%^":^^^^^ 

iricome  students  to  apply. 

2.  The  Application  Form 

congress  should  require  a  single  for^  which        f ?  """^''^p^i 
pos?8econdary  students  in  -PPly^ra        'f'^f.fuUy  stSSe^^to  ensure 
Diff.jrences  among  current  forms  should  ^^J^'^'^J^l^^ 
that  eventual  standardization  does  not  diminish  fl^J^^V. 
Ranresentatlves  of  students  ns  well  as  parents  ana 
consmuenclea  should  be  Involved  in  developing  such  a  for.*. 
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5.  Cost  of  Application  for  Studsnt  Aid 

To  snsure  fairness  «nd  squlty,  th«  procasslng  of  mil  studsnt  aid 
applicaUont  should  btt  frss  to  both  students  and  IneUtutione. 
Statutory  language  following  the  Xaet  reauthorization  of  higher 
education  prograas  strongly  suggests  ths  appropriatsnsse  ot  such  a 
prescription,  and  the  Advisory  Coamittee  on  Student  FlnancUl 
Aseistance  hes  endorsed  the  concept.   The  Departaent  of  Education 
should  follow  this  lead  and  saks  ths  frss,  couon  application  form  for 
fodsral  studsnt  aid  a  rsallty  iuaediately. 

Illinois  students  are  thankful  for  the  efforte  of  the  Illlnoie  Student 
Aseistancs  Coasisslon  In  this  arsa,  but  ws  believe  that  it  ie  time  for 
the  Congress  to  speak  mors  clearly  on  the  Iseue,  ensuring  that  a  frss 
form  cannot  become  a  rsason  to  incrsase  studsnt  coats  slsswhere. 

B.  Bureau-shock 

Populatione  not  traditionally  able  to  avail  theaselvee  of  higher 
oducatioii  have  frequently  experisnced  difficulty  interacting  with  a  large 
bure&ucracy,  and  thie  should  be  addrssssd  by  aaklng  ths  systsa  mors  "user 
friendly."    Pamlliee  below  a  threshold  Income  level  ehould  elaply  be 
exempted  from  neede  analyeie.    This  woulrt  rsprsssnt  a  strong  stsp  In 
sllminating  bursaucratic  disincsntivss  foi  low-lncoms.  minority  and 
disadvantaged  families  to  attsnd  postsscondary  Institutions.    Ws  bellsvs 
that  auch  altsrnativea  should  be  considered  for  famlliss  with  an  annual 
income  below  $20,000. 

C.  The  Subcommittee  On  Need  Analysis  and  Delivery  Systeme  (SONADS) 

The  Advisory  Commlttse  on  studsnt  Financial  Assistance  creatsd  this 
subcommittee  to  review  the  complex  and  Important  areas  of  neede  analyeis 
and  dsUvsry  systsms  for  fsdsral  studsnt  financial  aid.    The  ksy 
prlorltlss  idsntlflsd  by  ths  Subcoamlttss  should  be  supportsd,  and  all 
higher  educaUon  constituency  groups  should  work  cooperatively  toward 
Implementing  recommendatlone  fairly,    Theso  ksy  prioriUss  IncTuds: 

1.  dramatic  simpllflcaUon  of  the  process  for  the  loweet-lncome  families, 
such  as  thoss  rscslvlng  Aid  to  Famlliss  with  Dependent  ChUdren 
(AFDC),  and  Inveetlgatlon  of  Increasing  the  Income  cap  for  this 
siapllfisd  needs  analysis; 

2.  thorough  sxaainaUon  of  ths  annual  reapplicatlon  procsss  to  idsntify 
tschnologlcal  or  programmatic  moans  to  simplify  and  strsaallne  thie 


3.  assurancs  that  simplification  will  neither  harm  nor  be  harmed  by  etete 
and  institutional  information  requirements  connected  with  campue-based 
student  aid  or  external  eoclal  service  programs. 

D.  Independent  student  status 


area;  and. 
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Ws  bsUtvs  that  ths  currant  statutory  dtflnltlon  of  an  Indapsndant 
studant  Is  unraaOistlc,  and  based  aora  on  budgetary  considerations  than 
on  analysis  of  tha  studant  population.   The  Independent  student  status 
definition  should  revert  to  ona  slaUar  to  that  used  prior  to  the  last 
higher  aducatlon  reauthorization  in  1985.    This  would  eliminate  the 
raqulraatnt  that  Indtpandtnt  students  be  at  least  24  years  of  age. 

Crittrla  for  professional  discretion  by  campus-level  student  aid 

administrators  should  be  dtflned  clearly  In  order  to  protect  both 
students  and  tht  ad&iinistrators  theastlvos. 

B.  Cost  of  Attendance  Calculation 

Congress  should  work  to  develop  a  uniform  cost  of  attendance  calculation 
and  needs  analysis  for  all  Title  IV  programs,  considering  education  costs 
which  often  differ  depending  on  individual  students  and  institutions. 
This  would  eliminate  much  confusion,  duplicative  paperwork,  and  conserve 
resources  at  every  level  of  the  process. 

F.  Tuition  and  Fee  Coats 

Congress  should  be  on  record  as  supporting  low  tuition  and  fee  costs  to 
encourage  access  to  higher  education.   The  current  syatea^  which 
recognizes  the  coat  of  attendance,  tends  to  reward  institutions  for 
dramatic  increases  In  tuition  and  fees.   Efforts  should  be  aade  to  Halt 
the  impact  of  these  increases. 

0.  Federal  Loan  Programs 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  Congress  reverse  the  current  trend  toward 
Bore  student  loans  and  feuer  grants.   CurrenUy,  the  majority  of  federal 
student  aid  funding  is  In  the  form  of  loans.    This  trend  is  creating  a 
large  debt  burden  for  most  students.    Congress  should  encourage  minlnal 
student  borrowing,  and  substantially  increase  support  for  grant  programs, 
particularly  Pell  grants. 

While  the  rate  of  student  loan  defaults  has  been  relatively  constant,  the 
vo^UBp  of  defaults  has  soared  because  the  volume  of  student  hvr  vwing  has 
soared.   As  the  only  entitlement  among  federal  student  aid  proo-  :.s, 
Stafford  Loans  have  become  Ptudents'  only  viable  means  to  meet 
dramatically  rising  costs  of  attendance. 

Although  reestablishing  a  proper  balance  between  loan  and  grant  aid  is 
the  most  effective  long-tern  solution  to  student  loan  defaults,  fair 
default  reduction  measures  should  be  considered  within  reauthorizatlor. 
In  this  connection,  current  methods  which  tend  to  distort  default  figures 
must  be  eliminated.   Students  should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  eliminate 
default  problems  with  payment  schedules  reflecting  their  actual  current 
real-'world  economic  status. 

In  addition,  we  oppose: 

1.  proposals  which  would  require  co-signers  for  all  undergraduate 
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Stafford  Loan*.    Such  •  r«qulr«Mnt  could  panalisa  studanta  for  tha 
cradlt  history  or  dabt  atatua  of  paranta  or  othar  ralativaa;  and« 

2.  propoaala  which  would  Incraaaa  tha  rata  of  intaraat  or  raduca  tha 

aubaidy  praaantly  in  placa  for  asilatlng  loan  prograMS. 
Wa  aupport; 

1.  continuing  2oan  inaligiblllty  for  l999  than  half-tiaa  atudanta; 

2.  creating  Incantivaa  for  aaployara  to  repay  student  loana  in  bahalf  of 
their  anployeee; 

3.  incraaaing  tha  annual  Stafford  Loan  saxlaua  to  $4,000  for  flrat-  and 
aacond-yaar  atudanta,  96,000  for  third  and  fourth  year  etudente  with 
an  undergraduate  aaxlBua  of  $26,000,  and  incraaeing  the  annual 
graduate  aaxlBUM  to  810«000  with  a  graduate  aggregate  maxlaua  of 

$50,000; 

4.  simplifying  the  loan  dafernant  catagorite  to  the  following  three: 

a.  an  in-school  deferaent  for  full-  and  part'tlae  attendance: 

b.  an  uneBployaant  deferaent  for  up  to  two  years;  and« 

c.  a  teaporary  total  disability  deferaent  for  up  to  three  years. 

5.  reecinding  the  current  requlreaant  that  a  hclf-tlma  etudent  auet  borrow 
again  in  order  to  obtain  a  deferaent. 

H.  Self -Help 

The  paet  decede  hee  eetn  propoaala  by  the  Reagan  Adainietretion«  and  sore 
recently  by  Preeident  Bueh  to  draatically  reduce  federal  coaaltacnt  to 
the  exieting  Perkins  (HDSL)  prograa,  ceaanting  the  neede-teeting  of  the 
Stafford  (QSL)  prograa.   Students  froa  Middle -incoaa  faaiUee  should  be 
given  greater  accaee  to  eubeldlzad  loan  and  work-etudy  programs. 
Stafford  Loana  ehould  resume  service  to  thoee  froa  middle-income 
backgrounde,  while  the  Perkine  program  ie  retained  and  fortified  ae  an 
option  for  lower-incoBi  loan  raclplante. 

Overall,  thi  goal  should  be  to  providt  fixed-rete,  eubsidized  loana  to 
etudents  unserved  or  undereerved  by  grante,  and  who  can  begin  repayment 
nine  monthe  following  graduation,   since  eurvey  data  euggeste  that  meet 
student  loan  defaultere  are  either  uneaployad  or  undereaployed*  the 
Departaent  of  Education,  caapue  financial  aid  officers  and  other 
appropriate  egenclee  ehould  publicize  loan  deferral  optione,  and  aimpllfy 
the  process  for  obtaining  thea. 

I.  Xncose  Contingent  Loana  (ICL) 

The  Income  Contingent  Loan  Program  placeo  ill-equipped  caapus-lsval 
student  aid  administrator  a  in  the  position  of  risk- rating  and  collecting 
froa  student  borrowere,  chargee  aarket-rete  Intareet,  and  accruee  thie 
interest  while  borrowere  are  in  echooL    Further,  bacauee  thoea  with  the 
lowiet  incoaee  imke  the  loweet  monthly  paymente.  they  aleo  remain  in 
repayment  the  longest,  ultimately  accruing  the  aost  interest  and  repaying 
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ths  isrgsst  subs. 

Th«  Dsst  dscads  hss  sssn  consistent  sf forts  by  ths  Dspsrtssnt  of 
BducSuon  to  sxp«d  this  progrs.  bsyond  Its  "pUof  -^at^s    W.  bslisvs 
thst  ths  sxpsriasnt  hss  bssn  •  failurs,  «nd  Its  rssourcss  should  bs 
rsdirsctsd  to  othsr  progrsas  aors  bsnsflclal  to  studsnts. 

J.  PsJl  Grsnts 

P,U  Orsnts  Bust  bscoms  sn  sntltlsasnt  Program.    This  would  Incrsass 
accsss  to  hlghor  education  for  all  thoss  sUglbls.  and  rsvsrss  ths  trsnd 
of  low  postsicondary  attsndanc  by  low  IncoBs  and  dlsadvantagsd  groups. 
^11  fuSding  of  ths  PsU  Grant  prograa  by  ths  fsdsral  govsrnBsnt  would 
«prsssnV7  strong  and  badly  nssdsd  i«vast«snt  in  ths  -""^^^^ 
our  own  national  sxpsrlsnca  dsmonstratss  that  '^^^       f  ^"^"^  ^'^ 
for  Itsslf  in  Incrsassd  rsvsnuss,  productivity  and  social  stability- 
Stsps  toward  this  goal  should  bsgin  imasdlatsly  by  making  ths  program  an 
sntltlsmsnt  for  first-  and  sscond-ysar  studsnts. 

K.  Collsgs  Work-Study  Program  (CWSP) 

Studsnts  sllglbls  for  saployasnt  undsr  ths  CoUsgs  Work-Study  Program 
shoulS  contiSus  to  bs  abls  to  usa  thsir  award,  to  work  ^"/^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
organizations.    Ws  bsUsvs  that  such  smployasnt  is  aors  }^«1V  t*'^  "j^^^ 
to  studsnts'  sducational  prograa  than  U  saployasnt  placlrig  "^udsnts  as 
groundsfcsspsr.  or  short-ordsr  cooks  for  coUsgss  and  unlvsrsltlss. 

All  work-study  studsnts  should  bs  paid  at  Isast  ths  prsvaUing  ^«d«al 
BlniJ^uB  wags,  and  should  bs  sxs.pt  from  any  ^J^^^^ ^ll^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
sllgibUity  awards  should  rsflsct  ths  aaount  of  nst  (rath sr  than  ffross) 
f.dsrJ^wirk-study  funds  sarnabls  by  a  rsclplsnt.    No  ^^^V  tit/ ol!c! 
should  in  ths  fsdsral  contribuUon  undsr  this  progr.nm  "hould  tak'  P^"' 
and  a  return  to  an  80  psrcsnt  contribution  should  bs  conaldsrsd. 

L.  TRIO 

Talent  Ssarch.  Educational  Opportunity  Csntsrs.  and  Upward  Bound  ars 
prograas  which  help  at-riek  students  from  disadvantaged  VJ;^^"^^"?!' tt^n"* 
the?  are  prograae  which  work.    At  present,  on^-  approximately  one  in  ten 
studsnts  Sugible  for  assistance  undsr  thess  programs  •ctujOly  rscslvss 
aid.    Rssourcss  must  be  incrsassd  for  thsss  programs  which  have 
dsaonstratsd  success  in  improving  -tudent  f."=^»  cS7uv 

will  help  to  ensure  that  studente  will  come  from  a  variety  of  c;*«u'»uy 
Siverse  backgrounds,  and  that  all  groups  will  be  wsU  rsprsssntsd  in  the 
future  economic  life  of  ths  nation. 

M.  Support  for  Graduate  Education 

The  federal  governaent  should  increase  grent  aid  to  graduate  "J^dente. 
CradultrSiudent  enrollment  has  dscllnsd  significantly  i«  """V^'fJ*/^ 
and  this  trsnd  should  bs  rsvsrssd.    Mors  womsn  f"^  "^.^io^V^^^^^ 
encouraged  to  sssk  advancsd  dsgrees.  particularly  In  areas  where  tney  are 
historically  underrepreaented. 
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Othsr  b«nsflcl«l  steps  would  b«  to  IncrsMs  cuauUtlvs  Stafford  Loan 
limits  for  graduAts  studsnts,  and  Isngthsn  ths  dafsrral  pariod  for  those 
who  Bust  coaplsts  internship  or  training  pariods.   This  would  hslp  to 
stsady  ths  rising  cost  of  borrowing  by  raducing  studsnts'  ralianca  on 
mors  sxpanslvs  bank  loans,  and  saas  ths  transicion  into  svantually 
high-paying  car*ars. 

N.  Vstsrans  Educational  Outreach  Frograna 

Although  poorly  supportsd*  this  program  haa  basn  bansficial  to  many 
atudsnts.    Xncrsaasd  funding  would  sncouraga  participation  by  a  graatsr 
number  of  inatitutlons  with  small  nuabars  of  participating  voteran 
etudente. 

0.  Proprietary  tnetitutiona 

Profit-mmking  inetitutlone  have  significantly  incraieed  their  ehara  of 
student  aid  dollare  during  the  past  decade,  while  thoee  available  for 
etudente  in  prograaa  at  not-for-profit  inetltutiona  have  declined  even  %q 
enroUmenta  there  have  increased.    Bacauee  profit-making  inetltutiona 
offer  programs  of  inetruction  without  regulatory  or  formal  accreditation 
proceeeee,  the  potential  exiate  for  abuee  of  both  federal  eld  prograns 
and  the  education  of  etudent  recipients. 

Bfforte  mujt  be  undertaken  to  introduce  eoneumer-protectlon  measures  to 
aeeure  program  quality  and  integrity  at  profit-making  inetitutlone,  end 
participation  in  federal  student  aid  programe  ehould  be  contingent  on 
theaa  aeeurancee.    Absent  such  measuree,  aid  programe  for  profit-making 
inetitutlone  ehould  be  separated  fron  those  for  not-for-profit 
inetitutlone  to  preserve  a  fair  and  equitable  dietrlbution  of  student  aid 
dollars. 

P.  Comaunlty  Service 

Loan  forgiveneea  and/or  deferral  for  national  eervlce  ehould  be  revived 
as  an  encouragement  to  thaee  areae  of  endeavor.   Undergraduate  and 
graduate  etudente  chooeing  volunteer  or  community  eervlce  work  should  not 
be  discouraged  by  accumulating  larger  debts,  and  thoee  desiring  public 
eervlce  caraere  following  graduation  should  not  be  prohibited  by  the  need 
to  repay  accuaulated  debts. 

While  national  and  community  eervlce  should  be  encouraged  to  benefit  both 
etudente  and  society,  such  service  should  never  be  a  prerequieite  to 
eligibility  for  etudent  aid  programe.   Such  a  policy  would  die  criminate 
againet  thoee  low-income  individuale  for  whom  etudent  aid  le  a  neceeeity. 

Q.  Promotion  of  Student  Aid 

The  purpoee  of  federal  student  aid  programe  is  to  improvs  access  to 
highsr  education  for  those  otherwise  unable  to  attend.    At  present,  the 
federal  governaent  expends  eubetantlal  sume  to  publicize  and  promote 
student  asalstaricD  progvAas  available  through  the  ai'med  forces,  and 
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•urv«yt  indicate  that  auch  prograaa  rank  high  among  Individuals 
incantivaa  for  •nliatBont,   We  atrongly  encourage  the  federal  government 
to  similarly  tdvartiaa  and  promote  Title  XV  atudont  aid  programs  as 
additional  options  for  low-Income  individuals  seeking  an  education. 


Facilitlea  -  Title  VII 

Many  campueee  have  critical  needs  in  the  area  of  physical  Infrastructure, 
often  including  maintenance  deferred  for  many  years.    Levels  of  funding 
under  Title  VII  ehould  be  Increased  to  meet  more  of  these  needs  and  provide 
quality  buildings  and  other  facilltiee  for  institutions  and  students. 
Rencvations  Involving  health,  eafety,  and  physical  accessibility  should  be 
given  priority.    The  current  :o-year  time  limit  between  loans  to 
inetitutlone  should  be  cut  in  half  to  give  institutions  with  critical  space 
needs  the  resources  they  need  to  respond  to  student  demand. 


Teacher  Education  -  Title  V 

EJetter  funding  and  coordination  are  needed  for  this  collection  of  five, 
related  but  disjointed  teacher  education  programe.    Currently,  the 
appropriation  is  about  one-third  of  the  authorization  for  Fiecal  Year  1989. 
Increases  here  wlU  help  primary /secondary  teachers  and  adminletrators  at  a 
time  when  profeesional  developpicnt  and  training  are  in  great  demand.  An 
additional  program  should  be  considered  to  encourage  recruitment  of  minority 
teachers.   We  aleo  recommend  consideration  of  directing  federal  fundF  to  the 
states  for  programs  to  encourage  poet-baccalaureate  students  to  teach  in 
at-risk  schools  with  loan  repayment  as  an  Incentive. 


Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education  (FIPSE) 

Continuing  and  carefully  targeted  study  of  the  performance  of  higher 
education  is  an  important  function,  and  ohould  be  encouraged  through 
agencies  like  PIPSE.    We  encourage  continued  development  of  FIPSC  and 
greater  funding  support  for  grants  to  study  Important  Issues  in 
postsecondary  education.    Congrees  and  the  Department  of  Education  should 
Involve  studente  in  decision-making  at  all  levels  of  the  P'ocesi*.  and 

encourage  student  organizations  to  develop  proposals  for  /jndlng  by  FIPSE, 


Outreach  Efforts 

Outreach  efforts  and  early  intervention  programs  must  jo  developed  to 
improve  retention  of  students  even  before  high  school.    Only  this  way 
diverse  postsecondary  population  and  ultimate  national  workfo'-ce  be  p: 
prepared  In  the  next  century.    In  creating  such  programs,  ww  believe 
Congress  should  encourage  the  following: 

A.  the  creation  of  incentives  to  train  and  educate  a  dlves-ae  workforce 
through  grants  to  education  agencies  and  Inetitutions: 
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B«  Incrsaslng  th«  number  of  quadiflQd  tvachers  through  echolarships  and  loan 
forgivaness  with  funding  directed  to  ninority  and  low-Income  students  and 
Inetitutionei 

C.  utilizing  the  talente  of  college  and  university  students  when  helping 
«t-rietc  etudente;  andi 

D.  developing  funding  fOi'  academic  partnership  programs  between 
postsecondary  and  primary/secondary  Institutions. 


IV. 

Rethinking  the  Federal  Role 

He  have  recommended  above  what  we  consider  to  be  the  appropriate  band-aids  for 
the  present  structure  of  programs  contained  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  comprising  the  present  federal  role  in  higher  education.  We 
believe*  howeveri  that  the  time  has  truly  cone  for  something  far  more 
fundamental.    We  offer  the  followin.^  points  for  your  consideration: 

1.  During  the  late  nineteenth  century*  the  United  States  set  an 
international  public  educational  standard  by  establishing  primary  and 
secondary  education  as  basic  levels  of  state  funded  attainaent  for  all 
citizens.    Resulting  high  literacy  and  fundamental  skills  levels  in  the 
US  population  during  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  are 
Important  factors  in  accounting  for  the  United  States'  position  of  world 
economic  leadership  through  the  1970s. 

2.  Today,  the  world  economic  position  of  the  United  States  continues  to 
deteriorate  at  the  ease  time  that  business  and  industry  ccaplains  of  an 
inadequately  educated  labor  force.    Many  of  their  labor  force  educational 
requireaents  for  tha  current  decade  include  skills  for  which  at  least 
some  postsecondary  education  is  needed*  and  predictions  are  that  an 
increasing  proportion  of  jobs  will  require  increasing  levels  of 
educational  attainment  as  the  US  economy  evolvee  in  the  next  century. 

3.  .early  all  of  the  United  States'  significant  economic  competitors  at  the 
international  level  have  acted  to  assure  that  higher  education  is  offered 
at  no  cost  to  their  citizens. 

4.  A<t  the  proportion  of  the  US  population  possessing  Baccalaureate  degrees 
tocuiy  approaches  that  proportion  possessing  high  school  diplomas  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  it  becomes  clearer  that  4-year  college 
graduates  are  fast  coming  to  occupy  the  same  edurational.  econoalc  and 
social  position  formerly  held  by  thoee  graduating  high  school. 

5.  During  the  Ust  twenty  years*  US  Jemographic  sectors  growing  the  fastest 
(particularly  ninority  populations)  have  been  those  exVlbiting  the  lowest 
adalssion  and  completion  rates  at  all  educational  levels,  the  lowest 
probability  of  seeking  advanced  or  professional  degrees,  and  the  lowest 
eventual  educational  attainment.    Scholars  predict  that  the  rssulte  of 
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tha  current  condition  will  already  be  crises  not  only  l"Jabof 
prtpar"dne»8,  but  in  public  assistance  and  maintenance  programs. 

«  Th»  rn«t  Of  attendanc*  at  postsecondary  educational  institutions  in  the 
unl«d  States  ha.  grown  geometrically  since  the  beginning  of  this 
«itutv  ^nd  has  a^MUrated  substantially  during  the  Irst  decade 
Trojcctio^s  ha"  ""cated  that  those  costs  will  ==";1"U°  1=  accelerate, 
outstripping  both  Inflation  and  growth  in  per  capita  income. 

7  Pnatsocordary  students  and  their  families  have  experienced  increasing 
.trees  i"  financing  attendance  at  Institutions  of  high"  -ducation^ 
Because  support  for  Federal  grant  assistance  to  students  has  fallen 

median  Irrcome  levels  have  meant  larger  numbers  of  doliars  in  default, 
or :»fo  level  Student  aid  programs.    A  number  have  sought  to  bring  about 

am^n  Children     There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  significant 
small  chiiaren.    xnere  i»  loni  he  tlnanciallv  capable  to  make  such 

nufflbers  of  modern  young  families  will  ee  .  hones 

investments  while  also  attempting  to  purchase  j^^^t^^biles  and  homes 
j  i'vido  for  the  needs  of  small  children,  and  pay  off  their  o^.n  student 
y  uns. 

S  th,  .aUUng  l.d.r.l  rol.  In  higher  Moc.Oon.  thd  prcgr...  a..lgh»a  to 

the  exceptional  cases. 
10  The  nur,ber  and  complexity  of  federal  programs  designed  and  added  by 

amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  '^=V=,l"=%^,^„",p%^„°d  X"!»te?  the 
sizaWe  bureaucracy  whose  purpose  it  is  to  monitor  and  ''g,' 
allocation  of  increLingly  inadequate  f"PP°5^,,red?o'7upport  ofl  federal 
such  a  bureaucracy  would  be  more  usefully  <*^^°*^''J°  f"PP°^!, 
role  requiring  less  attention  to  regulation,  needs  testing,  and 
adjustment  of  eligibilities. 
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V. 

Conclusion 


Zt  Is  aJMost  unb«ar«bly  trlts  to  ststs  that  w«  stsnd  at  a  croaaroada,  but 
nevarthalaaa,  wa  do«   Nora  than  a  cantury  ago,  tha  nation  long  dabatad  and 
avantually  daeldad  that  for  tha  aaka  of  productivity,  for  tha  amka  of  aoelaty, 
and  for  tha  aaka  of  tha  daaocratlc  axparlaant,  all  ahould  hava  accaaa  to  an 
aducatlon  through  tha  12^'*  grada.    Zt  waa  a  bold  nova  and  an  axpanalva 
undertaking,  but  ona  which  aaaurad  tha  natlon*a  econoalc  and  social  macandancy 
to  tha  AldHa  of  thia  cantury.  and  contrlbutad  nuch  to  our  national  haalth, 
waalth,  and  proaparlty. 

Today  wa  liva  with  the  raality  that  a  baccalauraata  dagraa  naana  approxlmataly 
tha  tama  thing  to  tha  baarar  In  aconoalc  and  aducatlonal  tama  that  a  high 
achool  diploma  did  fifty  or  avan  thirty  yaara  ago.   Wa  llva  alao  with  tha 
raality  that  a  nuabar  of  othar  nations  ara  faat  catching  and  avan  aurpaaalng 
our  own  In  many  araaa  of  aconoBlc  activity,  aany  of  which  ara  aducatlon- 
Intanslva.   PlnAlly,  wa  know  that  tha  aethoda  wa  hava  thua  far  choaan  to 
provlda  accaaa  to  hlghar  aducatlon  hava  bacoaa  atopgapa  which  attaapt  to 
allocata  Inadaquata  raaourcaa  ovar  an  incraaalng  araa,  and  craata  larga  dabts 
by  attamptlng  to  lavaraga  prlvata  capital  to  coapansata  for  tha  dlffaranca. 

Ha  ballava  that  tha  andurlng  aconoalc  and  aoclal  haalth  of  our  nation  dsaands 
a  fundaaantal  changa  In  our  antlra  approach  to  hlghar  aducatlon,  and  a 
fundamantal  racognition  that  hlghar  aducatlonal  attcdnaant  la  a  baalc 
raqulramant  for  tha  aconoaic  and  social  haalth  of  both  Individual  cltlzans  and 
the  nation  aa  a  whola. 

Wa  cannot  ba  too  long  at  thla  croasroada.    Finding  tha  political  will  and  the 
aconoaic  wherewithal  to  finally  and  authentically  address  the  need  for 
unlveraal  accasa  to  hlghar  educetlon  will  be  difficult,  to  be  aura,  but  It 
must  ba  dona,  and  aoon.    Zt  nuat  ba  dona  for  the  aaka  of  productivity,  for  the 
aaka  of  society,  and  for  the  eaka  of  the  deaocretlc  experiaent. 
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Illinois  Public  University  Students   ^     .  , 

Conparison  of  Average  Student  I"<tJoj,*"^,f««  ^^^"^ 
^  *^  With  Average  Federal  Student  Aid 

By  Program  and  Sector 
Fiscal  Years  1975-1989 


Fiscal 

Year 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
198? 
198} 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

Cumulative 

$ 
% 


Tuition 
flpd  Fees 


606 
614 
624 
728 
757 
828 
901 
1,017 
1.156 
1,334 
\,503 
1,615 
1,710 
1,787 
2.222 


SI. 616 
267S 


Average 

■■■Pen 


628 
831 
811 
844 
852 
926 
894 
901 
973 
1,063 
1,198 
1.354 
1,403 
1,368 
1,465 


$  837 
133X 


103. 6S 
135.3 
130.0 
115.9 
5 
8 
2 


n2, 
111. 

99. 
SP. 
84. 
79. 

79. 
83. 
82, 

76, 
65. 


-36X 


Total 
Jlfiil 

$2,537 
2,703 
2,794 
2.963 
3,234 
3,449 
3,878 
4,314 
4,253 
4.576 
4.857 
5,084 
5,277 
5,417 
5,929 


$3,392 
134S 


Pell 

.  Urmet 

Need 

2^ax 

$1,909 

30.7 

1,872 

29.0 

1,983 

28.5 

2,119 

26.3 

2,382 

26.8 

2,523 

23.1 

2,984 

20.9 

3,413 

22.9 

3,280 

23.2 

3.513 

24.7 

3,659 

26.6 

3,730 

26.6 

3,874 

25.3 

4,049 

24.7 

4,464 

0% 


$2,555 


Weighted 
Average 
■  Loan 

$  968 
998 
1,031 
1,157 
1.286 
1,570 
1,926 
2,037 
1.811 
1.903 
1,841 
1,819 
1.712 
1,837 
1.836 


868 
90S 


Sources:  Tuition  and  student  cost  data  "^^en  from  ^1]"^^^  Student 
Assistance  Commission,  DAtn  PooK;    IggQ.  'at>'e  P-^^- 


•Total  Student  Cost"  is  estittated  by  the  Illinois  Student  Assistance 
determined  commuter  allowance. 

weighted  u:^ng  annual  number  of  recipients  per  Federal  or 
Federally-guaranteed  loan  program. 
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Illinois  Public  Unlvmlty  Stu^ntt 
Average  Ptii  vs.  Avtrsgt  Tuition  snd  Fess 
Fiscal  Ytsrs  1979-1 969 


1  1  I  1  1  1  T  T  1 

1975    1976    1977    1978    1979    1980   1981    1912    1983    1984    1985    1986    1987    1968    1939  1990 

Fiscal  Yair 


lilinols  Public  University  Students 
Total  Student  Costs  vs.  Federal  Student  Aid 
Fiscal  Year  1975-19B9 


"»  I — ^T"^  r— !  1  1  1-  1        I  1  1  p-  , 

1975    1976    1977    1978    1979    1980   1981     1962    1983    1984    1985    1986    1987    1988    1989  1990 

Fiscal  Yaar 
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imnoU  Privatt  ^n  versity  Students 
Conparison  of  Average  Student  TuU  on  and  F«s  and  Tola)  Costs 
With  Average  federal  Student  Aid 
By  Program  and  Sector 
Fiscal  Years  1975-1989 


fiscal 
■  Ygflr.. 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
19B1 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

Cumulative 

$ 
% 


Tuition 
^nd  Fees 

J2.M8 
2.519 
2.700 
2.883 
3.247 
3.445 
3.824 
4.170 
4.765 
5.174 
5.638 
6.142 
6.653 
6.987 
7.551 


S?.233 
226X 


Average 
Pgll 

i  669 
947 
988 
942 
997 
1.059 
1.053 
1.032 
1.107 
1.145 
1.196 
i.329 
1.331 
1.346 
1.374 


$  705 
105X 


Pell  % 

28. 9X 

37.6 
36.6 
32.7 
30.7 
30.7 
27.5 
24.7 
23.2 
22.1 
21.2 
21.6 
20.0 
19.3 
18.2 


-37X 


Total 

S  4.376 
4,723 
5.034 
5.316 
5,965 
6.459 
7,201 
7.764 
8,170 
9.018 
9.616 
10.283 
10.952 
11.408 
12.093 


S  7,717 
176: 


Pell 

Unmet 

Need 

15. 3X 

$  3.707 

20.1 

3.776 

19.6 

4.046 

17.7 

4.374 

16.7 

4.968 

16.4 

5.400 

14.6 

6.148 

13.3 

6.732 

13.5 

7.063 

12.7 

7,873 

12.4 

6.420 

12.9 

8.954 

12.2 

9.621 

11.8 

10,062 

11.4 

10.719 

-26X 


S  7. 


012 
189S 


Weighted 
Average,, 

l-oan 

S  891 

918 

965 
1.014 
1.147 
1,411 

980 
1.772 
1.778 
1.909 
1.904 
1.925 
1.865 
2.074 
2.057 


SI. 166 
13U 


Sources'  Tuition  and  student  cost  data  taken  from  Illinois  Student 
sources.  •^■^^^^^^^  cwmission.  PflTn  BoqI^:    1990,  Table  2.2a.  p. 12. 

Pell  Grant  data  men  from  lUlnois  Board  of  Higher  Education. 


student  Loan  data  laiten  rrom  »"  ""1* ''"^'^ 
Ig/^SitlnUTmll"^^  Aa;gh.  1990.  Table  ^ 


6^  pp713i'l32T 


-Total  Student  Cost"  is  estimated  by  the  Illinois  Student  Assistance 
ri^iUion  nsAC)  usinQ  data  for  tu  t  on  and  fees,  an  ISAC 
d^rmined  personal  al?o2S"e.  and  room  and  board  or  an  ISAC 
determined  commuter  allowance. 

weighted  using  annual  nunter  of  recipients  per  Federal  or 
Federally-guaranteed  loan  program. 
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Illinois  Public  Community  Collfis*  Studonts 
Avorago  Poll  vs.  Avorsgo  Tuition  and  Foss 
Fiscal  Yoars  1975-1969 


ld7S    1976     1977     197B    ]979    1980  I9d1 


I  r-— -i 

1982    1M3    1984    198S    1986    1987    i988    1989  1990 

Fiscal  Y«ar 


Illinois  Public  Community  Collsgs  Studsnts 
Total  Student  Costs  vs.  Fsdsral  Student  Aid 
Fiscal  Years  1975«1989 


4SO0  -I 


I         I  r 

1975    1976     1977    1978    1979  1980 


■nr 
1981 


I         I  1  1  I 

1982    1983    1984    1985    1986     1997    1989    1989  1990 

Fiscal  Yaar 
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Illinois  Public  Cownun  ly  College  Students 
COTO'  ison  of  Average  Student  Tuit  on  dnd  Fees  and  Total  Costs 
^  With  Average  Federal  Student  Aid 

By  Program  and  Sector 
Fiscal  Years  1975-1989 


Pel)  weighted 


Jlffi  «^  K  JSl- 


i  1  •!  in  ill  'i 


% 


]ILI  ?7i        121  .7        3.019         18.9  2,^« 


'2?  7ni  fi?!  95  9  3  629  8  6  2.954  2.000 

1984  '04  675  95.9  jo  o 

1986  5?8:°  1:66  :  ^loeO  1.9n 

987  791  944  119.3  4.091  23.1  3.  47  .839 

1988  853  981  115.0  4.153  23.6  3.    2  .748 

{III  896  1.073  119.8  4.246  25.3  3,173  LB-il 

CumulatWe 


Sources:  Tuition  and  student  cost  data  ijken  from  jlljno's  Student 
Assistance  Cotimlssion.  D«t<i  Boole:    1990.  Table  2.2a.  P.12. 

n.ii  r,.nf  li.tj,  mkm  from  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education, 

fll°ys-irui]t!!iirnS%i"h!S99o:wab^^^^^^^ 

Student  Loan  data  taken  from  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
.j)Y;l;;.Y,  ftirinUitutlons.  Harch.  1990.  laoie  50.  PP. 121  U2. 


■Total  Student  Cost'  is  estlmat.d  by  the  Illinois  Student  Assistance 
rnnml«lQn  (ISAC)  using  data  for  tuition  and  fees,  an  ISAC 
iTtm\lTi  personal  a"ToSS"e.  and  room  and  board  or  an  ISAC 
determined  connuter  allowance. 

weighted  using  annual  nunter  of  recipients  per  federal  or 
Federally-guaranteed  loan  program. 
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Illinois  Private  University  Students 
Total  Student  Costs  vs.  Federal  Student  Aid 
Fiscal  Years  1975-1989 


12500 

nsoo 

10500 
fiSOO 
8500 
7500 
6500 

ssoo  - 

4500 

3500 
2500 
1500 
500 


Total  Cosl 
Avtrag*  lo»n 
Av«r»o«  PtH 


^  O- 

-o  o- 


1W5    1976    1977    i978    i979    1980    1981    1982    1983    1984    i98S    1986    i987  i 

Fiscal  Year 


~i  1 

988    1989  1990 
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Xlllnow  Public  UnlvtrtlcUa 
Trends  in  Federal  and  PtAerelly  Guaranteed  student  Loan  Prograai 
By  Progru.  Plical  Yeara  1975  -  1969 


Piacal 


197S 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

i9eo 

19B1 
1982 
1983 
1984 
198S 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


NDSL 


Other  Federal 


$  645 

9.202 

$  855 

384 

$1,269 

10.031 

728 

9.729 

1.035 

278 

1.256 

10. 148 

683 

6.698 

967 

2S9 

1.  355 

9.623 

69S 

8.512 

1 .230 

231 

1.505 

11.271 

6S8 

7.955 

937 

245 

1.637 

14.492 

651 

•;.875 

1.198 

230 

1.807 

26.981 

715 

7.35? 

1.399 

264 

2. 127 

44.905 

707 

6.827 

1.423 

195 

2.223 

49.395 

732 

7.644 

1.489 

197 

2.035 

37, 194 

755 

8.705 

1.620 

103 

2.170 

37.588 

678 

6.396 

2,009 

140 

2,071 

42.276 

745 

8.990 

2.440 

30 

2.054 

41.103 

776 

8.947 

1.604 

26 

1.952 

34.975 

939 

8.056 

1.735 

45 

2.074 

30.587 

1.053 

7.373 

1.910 

62 

2.030 

29.735 

Total 

19.617 

20rIS5 

18.760 
20,014 
22r692 
34.086 
52.526 
56.417 
45.035 
46.396 
50.814 
50. 123 
43.950 
38.688 
37, 170 


weighted 


$  968 
998 
1.031 
1.157 
1.286 
1.570 
1.926 
2.037 
1.811 
1.903 
1.841 
1.819 

1.712 

1.837 
1.636 


Cuxuletlve 
9/1 

% 


406  -1.829 
63%  -20% 


SI.  055 
123% 


-322 
-84% 


761 
60% 


19.704 
196% 


17.553 
89% 


868 
90% 


Illinois  Hoard  of  Higher  Education.  Raport  on  the  Flacftl  Year  1989 
IMirtfti*  smrtwnr  Financial  Aid  Sarvv.  March.   1990.  Table  43. 
pp. 105-106. 


Illlnoli  Public  Comiftunlty  CollegeB 
Trends  in  Federal  and  Pederelly  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Progrdms 
By  Program.  Plical  Yours  1975  -  1989 


Pl&cal 
Ygar 

1975 
1976 
1977 
197B 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1968 
1989 

Cumulative 
rhange  - 

S/N 
« 


NDSL 

Other  F* 

deral 

IGLP 

St 

1 

£ 

t 

S  486 

2. 

773 

$  739 

406 

S  949 

1.  363 

563 

2. 

410 

750 

374 

1.017 

1.535 

499 

2. 

417 

660 

519 

968 

1.536 

643 

1. 

272 

475 

622 

1. 175 

1.639 

675 

964 

807 

339 

1.299 

2.  381 

744 

732 

946 

274 

1.623 

4.608 

7B0 

765 

914 

288 

1.663 

11.263 

7O0 

621 

912 

234 

1.170 

13.633 

590 

542 

811 

176 

1.806 

12.676 

648 

577 

1.248 

50 

2.047 

17.264 

728 

597 

908 

61 

1.960 

20.464 

750 

524 

1.776 

39 

2.004 

19.722 

859 

413 

928 

15 

1.867 

14.794 

1.157 

338 

0 

0 

1.765 

11.986 

1.294 

362 

1.140 

14 

1.669 

11.890 

$  806 

-2, 

.411 

S  401 

-394 

S  970 

10.527 

165% 

-97% 

54% 

"97% 

97% 

772« 

Total 
Lftana 

4.  544 

4.  319 
4  .472 
3.  733 
3.  684 

5.  814 
12. 316 
14. 488 
13. 394 
17.911 
21.122 
20. 285 
15.222 
12. 324 
12. 266 


7.  722 
170% 


Weighted 

%  649 
741 
679 
877 
1.090 
1.480 
1.591 
1.804 
1.744 
2.000 
1.922 
1.971 
1.839 
1.748 
1.851 


SI. 202 
185% 


Illinois  Doatd  oC  Higher  Education,  flapfirt  on  thm  Fiacal  year  1969 
IlllnQls  Sr«rtAnr  Plnanrial  Aid  Survav.  March.   1990.  Table  50.  pp. 
121-122. 
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*     ^    .    „  llllnoAi  Private  Universities 

Trends  in  Federal  <ind  Federally  Guaranteed  student  Loon  K-.gr*iT,5 
By  Program,  piscal  Years  1975  -  i9Q9  »-'«»*"5 


Pi»cal 


NDSL 


Other  Federal 


IGLP 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1962 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

Cumulative 
■  Chanpa 


S  740 
757 
798 
796 
816 
797 
848 
892 
915 
959 
970 
1.010 
1.058 
1.243 
1.191 


11.564 
13.924 
13, 567 
15. 1 17 
14.517 
13. 530 
13,745 
11. 898 
10. 114 
11. 197 
11. 304 
10.768 
11 . 172 
10.236 
12. 505 


S  451 
61% 


941 
8% 


i  924 
890 
969 
986 
977 
664 
986 
960 

1.  438 

2.  j62 
1.399 
1.645 
1.901 
2.257 
1.973 


SI. 049 
114% 


631 
1.043 
988 
2. 147 
1.092 
770 
662 
346 
460 
270 
264 
164 
224 
437 
875 


244 
39% 


Si. 289 
1.341 
1.345 
1.575 
1.750 
1.917 
1.059 
2. 176 
2.130 
2.314 
2.264 
2.255 
2. 180 
2.438 
2.453 


S2 . Iu4 
90% 


4.319 
S.361 
5.929 
5.99^ 
8.257 
17.i37 
32.699 
26. 583 
25.271 
25.935 
29.741 
29.936 
28.622 
23. 193 
27.490 


23.  ni 


Total 

16.514 
20.328 
20,484 
23.256 
23,866 
31,537 
37.106 
38,827 
35.845 
37.402 
41.  309 
40.868 
40.018 
33.866 
40.870 


24. 356 
U7% 


weighted 


S  891 
918 
965 
1.  014 
1.  147 
1.411 
960 
1.772 
1.  778 
1.  909 


.904 
1,925 
t.  665 
2.  074 

2.057 


?1 . 166 
131% 


source:  Illinois  Ooard  of  Higher  Education.  Report,  np  t^c  h'U.g.il  Ycai  158^ 
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Senator  Simon.  OK,  I  thank  all  °f  f^i^'  Tym  ^- 
Let  me  ask  a  very  fundamental  ^e  tgn  to  all         "^S'  We 

?r|Scent  vote  to  take  defense  dol  ars  and  '""^J" t?d^l 

'^reT'ng  to^rel  /n^^^^^^^^  "^^^     "^^'^  '"^ 

'"^e  oni'e  possibilities,  and  just  one  of  the  possibilities,  would  be 

irwouKfng  in  g'TbilHon  l^arsTvery  substantial  amount 

SSroinX%r^^^^^^^^^ 

"  wfcould  make  a  giant  step  forward  in  this  Nation.  And  I'm  not 

'•^Mr'^lKENBERRV.  When  I  look  to  my  left  it's  rather  painfully  obvi- 
ous.  It  get^  ™f  ?«^i'/^tal°rsdom  to  lend  to  the  dilemma  that 

hi^er  Xatlon  community  go  to  bat  for  «  J««""f„ ^ment 

Will  we-would  we  prevail  and.  of  course,  that  would--- 
Senator  Simon.  No  one  knows  the  answer  to  that. 
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Mr.  Ikenberry.  It  would  be  an  issue  which  your  judgment  would 
be  much  better  than  ours. 
Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Israel.  »  .u-  i 

Mr.  Israel.  I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Ikenberry.  I  thmk  this  coun- 
try needs  to  start  focusing  in  on  education.  You  know,  we  are 
entering  the  next  millennium,  and  again  I  would  like  to  sw  a  re- 
surgence, and  I  think  all  of  us  talked  about  it,  and  a  focus  for  this 
country  on  education.  I  don't  see  it  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see 

^^'l  think  that  the  community  and  people  would  be  willing  to  pay 
additional  revenue  sources  if  they  could  be  assured  that  indeed  the 
money  is  going  to  be  used  in  a  good  manner  and  accountability. 
And  all  of  the  colleges  of  higher  education  are  getting  more  ac- 
countable to  the  public  and  looking  at  outcome  based  education  at 
least  at  the  community  college  level. 

Again  I  would  restate  what  I  said  in  my  testimony  that  this 
country  rallied  around  Desert  Storm.  Let's  rally  around  an  educa- 
tional storm.  Let's  have  a  storm  in  this  country  o.i  education.  If  we 
didn't  build  one  nuclear  sub  we  would  have  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  and  capability  for  students  as  far  as  grants  and  entitle- 
ment. Just  one  nuclear  sub  could  solve  some  of  our  problems  in 
higher  education.  .       j  -u 

Senator  Simon.  That  is  correct.  The  difficulty  is  under  the 
present  budget  it  takes  sixty  votes  to  cancel  that  nuclear  sub  and 
shift  the  money  to  education,  and  that  means  it  s  practically  impos- 

^^*Mr.  Israel.  I  know.  Except  for  we  get  enough  community  people 
to  start  talking  about  reprioritizing  what's  imp<Ttant  for  America 
in  order  for  us  to  be  competitive  in  a  world  marketplace. 

Senator  Simon.  Yeah,  and  if  I  could  just  use  your  example, 
during  the  cold  war,  if  you  look  at  Korea  and  Vietnam,  we  spent 
an  average  of  $235  billion  on  defense  in  1991  dollars.  This  year  we 
are  spending  298  billion,  plus  the  cost  of  Desert  Storm.  The  cold 
war  is  over.  You  know,  we  have  to,  I  think,  re-examine  where  we 

David  Starrett,  would  your  students  association  get  in  and 

Mr  Starrett.  Would  we  go  to  bat  for  a  revenue  source?  Yes,  sir, 
absolutely.  This  is  something  that's  important.  This  is  an  invest- 
ment for  this  Nation.  This  Nation  makes  back  more  money,  makes 
a  profit  in  strict  economic  terms  just  on  tax  receipts  alone  when  it 
gives  us  Pell  Grants  to  students.  .         .  j 

We  need  to  remember  that  and  we  need  to  remember  that  educa- 
tion is  investments,  that  it  pays  oft*,  not  immediat'ily  but  it  pays 
off.  It  pays  off  richly  in  many,  many  different  ways.  It  pays  oft  cul- 
turally as  well  as  economically.  It  is  well  worth  it.  ... 

Frankly,  Senator,  I  think  that  gasoline  is  too  cheap  in  this  coun- 
try I  think  that  in  Europe  a  gallon  of  gasoline  costs  a  great  deal 
more,  and  it  is  time  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  economically— for 
ecological  as  well  as  economic  reasons  it's  time  that  we  began  get- 
ting a  better  handle  on  what  we  are  doing  with  imported  oil. 

I^nator  Simon.  All  right.  o  j 

Dr.  Ikenberry,  first  I  noticed  in  this  whole  question  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  getting  involved  in  the  loan  business,  you  kind  ot 
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ut  your  toe  in  the  water  but  you  were  very  cautious  and  that's 
ind  of  where  I  am.  I  remember  when  we  had  a  hard  time  getting 
banks  involved  and  I  do  think  there  is  a  possibility  we  can  save 
some  money  and  use  it  more  constructively,  but  I  also  don't  want 
to  do  something  that  is  going  to  cause  major  problems.  And  the  old 
line  if— what  is  it?  If  it  works  don't  fix  it?  Tm  mauling  that  line  in 
some  way,  but  I  can't  remember  exactly  how,  but  I  look  forward  to 
further  imput  from  your  colleagues  in  this  field.  I  think  we  have  to 
proceed  with  some  caution  irt  this  area. 

Mr.  Ikenberry.  My  sense  is  that  a  toe  in  the  water  approach  to 
this  issue  is  not  a  bad  approach.  I  do  think,  however,  that  we  ought 
to  put  the  toe  in  the  water  and  we  ought  to  move  affirmatively  on 
some  of  these  areas  to  see  what  we  can  learn  by  that,  not  in  such  a 
way  that  would  cause  collateral  damage,  if  you  will,  either  to  the 
lending  institutions  to  reduce  their  enthusiasm  to  participate,  or 
certainly  to  do  anything  that  would  exacerbate  the  collection  prob- 
lems or  administrative  overhead  problems  or  the  like.  But  I  think 
that  on  a  targeted  basis  for  institutions  that  unquestionably  have 
the  capability  to  manage  these,  that  there  is  the  opportunity,  I 
think,  to  use  our  dollars  more  efficiently,  to  streamline  the  process. 
And  to  the  extent  that's  possible,  I  would  hope  that  the  legislation 
would  provide  for  that. 

Senator  Simon.  The  international  aspect  is  something  that  I 
think  is  extremely  important  and  I  would  just  like  to  underscore 
your  statement  that  fewer  than  one  percent  of  our  students  study 
abroad.  I  think  the  declining  percentages  are  now  2  or  3  years  old, 
that's  a  figure  I  saw,  but  it  was  a  declining  percentage  of  facultv 
members  are  teaching  and  studying  abroad,  and  that  simply  can  t 
be  good  news  for  this  Nation  or  for  building  the  world  stability. 

If  I  may  shift  to  something  that's  not  on  the  agenda  here,  but 
since  you  are  here  and  the  administration  has  said  to  one  of  the 
major  accrediting  agencies  of  the  Nation,  you  can  no  longer  require 
diversity  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  credit.  It  stunned  some  of  us  who 
have  been  following  this  field  because  the  Federal  Government  was 
authorized  to  get  into  monitoring  accrediting  agencies  simply  to 
make  sure  that  we  were  getting  quality  education.  We  were  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  seme  proprietary  schools.  In  all  the  dis- 
cussions on  defaults,  the  problem  has  been  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  move  a  little  more  vigorously.  I  don't  think 
anyone  ever  conceived  that  they  might  all  of  a  sudden  say  to  a 
major  accrediting  agency,  you  can't  consider  diversity  as  part  of 
what  you  require. 
Any  reflections  on  your  part  in  what  is  happening? 
Mr.  Ikenberry.  Well,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Secre- 
tary Lamar  Alexander  last  week  in  an  ACE  board  meeting  in 
which  we  discussed  this  issue  very  briefly  and  I  gather  he  has 
the— continues  to  have  this  issue  under  study.  !  think  part  of  the 
confusion  relates  to  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  affirmative 
action  equal  employment  as  a  matter  of  law  on  the  one  hand  and 
Federal  rule  and  regulation  on  one  hand  and  equal  employment  di- 
versity, a  pluralistic  education  environment  as  a  matter  of  educa- 
tional philosophy  and  academic  policy. 

I  think  the  accreditation  aspect  of  this  does  not  relate  to  the  law 
and  that's  the  responsibility  of  government.  The  accreditation  issue 
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relates  to  educational  philosophy  and  policy  in  terms  of  creating 
the  kind  of  diverse  pluralistic  environment  the  students  need  in 
order  to  become  educated,  to  live  and  work  and  lead  in  a  pluralistic 
society. 

So  my  own  reaction  also  is  one  of  surprise  and  I'm  hopeful  that 
this  issue  will  be  resolved  as  well  as  the  confusion  that  was 
brought  about  prior  to  Secretary  Alexander's  arrival  in  regard  to 
student  aid,  institutional  student  aid  earmarked  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose,  that  is  to  continue  to  make  our  campuses  more  ac- 
cessible and  more  hospitable  to  students  of  different  races  and  dif- 
ferent backgrounds.  ,    ,  .  ,    .  J 

Senator  Simon.  And  if  I  could  just  add,  isn't  it  an  understandable 
consideration  on  the  part  of  say,  North  Central  or  Middle  States, 
that  they  look  at  your  efforts  to  achieve  diversity  in  a  student  pop- 
ulation? If  the  University  of  Illinois  were  all— just  say  all  white 
and  all  male,  I  don't  think  you  would  be  doing  the  job  that  you 
ought  to  be  doing  for  the  students  there. 

Mr.  Ikenberry.  That's  exactly  right.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
some  dimension  of  pluralism  that  is  embedded  in  the  criteria  of 
each  of  the  regional  crediting  associations,  so  I  think  that  the 
ruling  of  the  Department  of  Education  that  that  is  flat  out  improp- 
er would  have  profound  impact  on  our  accrediting  agencies  across 
the  country.  That  isn't  to  say  that  in  any  particular  instance  I 
think  the  application  of  accreditation  rules  and  regulations  and 
policies  in  any  particular  instance  can  run  aground. 
Senator  Simon.  Sure.  ,     .  ,  , 

Mr.  Ikenberry.  So  that  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accredi- 
tation of  a  particular  institution  but  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
ability  of  a  voluntary  accrediting  system  in  our  country  to  establish 
our  own  sense  of  what  will  be  the  appropriate  academic  criteria 
against  which  institutions  will  be  measured.  And  I  hope  that  the 
issue  will  be  resolved  in  such  a  way  that  would  clarify  and  reaffirm 
the  act  of  our  accrediting  agsncies  to  do  that.  , 
Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Israel,  one  of  the  things  you  mentioned  is 
the  assistant  secretary  for  community  colleges.  I  certainly  want  the 
Department  of  Education  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  community 
colleges.  I  am  candidly  a  little  reluctant  to  start  saying  we  want  an 
assistant  secretary  of  community  colleges,  because  then  the  inde- 
pendent sectors  will  say  we  want  an  assistant  secretary  there  and 
the  proprietary  schools  will  say  the  same.  If  there  is  something 
that  your  group  can  chink  of  that  is  short  of  an  assistant  secretary- 
ship, I  think  that  would  be  a  desirable  thing.  And  I  don't  know 
that  I'm  speaking  for  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee.  But  my 
guess  is  their  reaction  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  mine. 

Let  me  touch  on  one  aspect  of  the  community  college  situation 
that  does  concern  me  and  I  say  this  because,  you  are  brand-new  in 
Illinois.  Way  back  when  I  was  in  the  State  legislature,  I  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  creating  the  community  college  system  here 
in  Illinois,  and  I  am  a  strong  backer  of  the  community  college 
system.  But  one  of  the  things  I've  talked  to  Dale  Parnell  in  Wash- 
ington and  others  about  is  how  we  create  more  of  an  international 
dimension  at  community  colleges.  It  is  not  easy,  you  are  ordinarily 
not  residential  schools. 
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It  is  interesting  that  President  Ikenberry  mentioned  a  Japanese 
student  who  went  to  Parkland  and  then  on  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. But  as  I  visit  community  colleges  and  talk  to  administrators 
at  community  colleges,  this  is  an  aspect  that  does  concern  me  and 
maybe  there  is  some  way  we  can  address  this  in  this  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

Do  you  have  any  reflections  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Israel.  Sure,  I  think  that  Illinois  can  look  to  the  universities 
for  some  leadership  in  this.  I  recently  as  you  know  came  from  Colo- 
rado. I  was  a  president  of  Front  Range  Community  College.  We  had 
sister  college  agreements  and  visitation  from  Takiyama  College  in 
Difu,  Japan,  the  Community  College  of  Juarez  in  Mexico  and  on 
and  on.  We  had  sister  arrangements  in  London,  England,  and  so 
forth. 

I  think  one  of  the  ways  the  community  colleges  in  Illinois  and 
that  we  will  be  glad  to  look  at  is  to  arrange,  and  some  of  them  are 
doing  that  right  now,  arrange  some  type  of  a  sister  college  relation- 
ship where  there  could  be  brief  visitation  by  the  respective  colleges 
for  the  ten  or  twelve  days,  but  that  the  college,  through  curricular 
innovation  and  so  forth,  immersed  themselves  in  the  different  cul- 
tures and  business  practices  and  so  forth. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  are  training  a  lot  of  the  people  in  the  busi- 
ness ileld  for  €ussociate  degree  technicians  and  they  are  going  to 
have  to  know  about  those  different  cultures,  the  different  habits 
and  so  forth. 

One  vehicle  would  be  to  establish  some  sister  colleges  with  the 
technical  colleges  throughout  the  country  and  Dale  Parnel  and 
myself  recently,  about  8  months  ago,  went  to  England  to  help  them 
structure  some  of  their  technical  colleges  and  I  think  that  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  community  colleges  of  Illinois.  And  we  will  take 
your  advice  on  it  and  I  think  it's  real  important  for  our  community 
colleges,  again  for  our  students  who  have  the  brief  time  period 
with  our  colleges,  to  have  an  exposure  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
different  cultures,  languages  and  customs  and  business  practices 
that  they  will  need  in  order  to  be  competitive  in  the  workplace,  so  I 
appreciate  your  comments. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes,  and  if  you  might  reflect,  you  know,  you  may 
be  brainstorming  with  some  of  the  community  college  presidents 
and  see  if  maybe  there  is  something  we  can  do  

Mr.  Israel.  Sure. 

Senator  Simon  [continuing].  That  will  encourage,  for  example, 
that  kind  of  sister  college  relationship,  which  strikes  me  as  a  very 
constructive  move  in  that  direction. 

Dave  Starrett,  your  final  comment  about  the  need  to  make  as- 
sistance more  available  in  college,  more  available  to  everyone.  I 
can  remember  when  we  took  the  big  leap  forward  in  the  student 
loan  program  and  the  argument  was  made,  why  should  we  help  the 
son  of  a  millionaire  go  to  college? 

I  happen  to  be  a  history  buff.  Going  back  when  we  first  started 
shifting  from  grade  school  to  high  school,  the  same  arguments  were 
used,  why  should  we  help  the  children  of  millionaires  go  to  high 
school? 

Well,  the  reality  is  we  really  don't  need  to  worry  that  much 
about  the  millionaires.  They  are  going  to  make  out  all  right  for 
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themselves,  but  it's  all  the  others,  and  we  really  have  to  make  col- 
iSmorTiccM^^^^  And  when  you  look  at,  for  example,  dechmng 
^nteg^  of  high  school  graduates  who  are  black  and  Hispamcs 
K  onto  colleg*  you  kno5,  that  just  cannot  be  good  news  /or  the 

^^Iwpwciate  your  comments  there  and  I  also  appreciate  the  list 
of  splkS  that  you  provided  us  and  we  will  go  over  the  whole  list 
as  we  put  that  bill  together. 

I  thank  all  three  of  you  for  your  testimony.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  IKENBERRY.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  Starrett.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Israel.  Thank  you.  .     ■  *u  *  :* 

Senator  Simon.  My  staff  advises  me  the  saying  is  that  if  it  ain  t 

ok^'ot"ne^?L^^  is  Clarence  Parks,  who  is  a  student  at  Knox 
Coileire  Larry  Matejka,  executive  director  of  the  Illinois  Student 
A^nce  cSnm  Jon,'  Pamela  Britton  the  director  of  Financial 
AW  at  Southern  Illinois  Univermtv,  Car^ndale.  and  Greg  Slayton, 
who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Woodford  County  Bank  in  El  Paso^ 

We  are  plewSi  to  have  all  of  you  here  and  Clarence  Parks,  we 
will  start  with  you. 

^nato^^iMON".  And  as  I  understand,  I  guess  she  has  disap- 
peared.  but  someone  is  going  to  be  holding  up  a  one-mmute  sign 
when  we  get  close  to  5  minutes.  .„  u    j  •*  *^  ^u^^ 

Oh,  Merci  is  right  over  there  and  she  will  hand  it  to  them.  UK. 
My  staff  advises  me  we  are  getting  behind  the  schedule  here. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CLARENCE  PARKS,  STUDENT,  KNOX  COLLEGE. 
GALESBURG,  IL',  LARRY  E.  MATEJKA,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR. 
ILLINOIS  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  COMMISSION;  PAMELA  A. 
BRiSSn  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID,  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 
SnIvSSiTY  aSTcARBONDALE;  AND  GREG  SLAYTON,  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  WOODFORD  COUNTY  BANK,  EL  PASO,  IL 
Mr.  Parks.  OK,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Senator 
Simon,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  this  honor  of  testify- 
ing. I  am  going  to  read  to  you  my  testimony.  I  am  finishing  up  my 
junior  year  at  Knox  College  in  Galesburg  IL.  I  am  from  the  City  of 
Chicagb,  southwest  side  to  be  cpecific  I  was  valadictorian  of  mv  el- 
ementenr  school  class  at  Walter  Reed  Grade  School  and  I  graduat- 
l?f?omLSi)m  Technical  High  School  where  I  was  a  member 
S  the  national  honor  society.  I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
and  my  mother  is  a  single  parent,  divorced  when  I  was 

My  financial  aid- well,  financial  aid  has  made  it  possible  for 
thre^  of  us  to  Ko  to  college.  My  mother  hasjvorked  to  support  our 
famSy  but  witTiout  financial  aid  it  would  have  been  ^  big  of  a 
burden  to  put  all  of  us  through  a  school  and  pay  the  regular  bills^ 
Dur?ng  my  sophomore  year  in  high  schc^l  ^became  involved  n 
the  Champs  PrcJkram.  Champs  stands  for  the  Chicago  Area  Health 
and  MediSl  Profession  and  I  am  entering  programs  desimed  to 
track  students  through  high  school  and  prepare  them  for  the 
future  by  exposing  them  to  their  field  of  interest,  m  my  case  medi- 
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My  goal  was  to  go  to  college  but  I  was  concerned  about  where  to 
go  and  how  to  pay  for  it.  During  my  senior  year  I  met  the  admis- 
sions counselor  from  Knox  College  and  received  a  lot  of  college's 
publications.  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  pre-med  program  at 
Knox.  Before  I  received  any  aid  I  figured  it  would  be  too  tough  to 
pay  for  4  years  of  college  plus  medical  school.  But  my  financial  aid 
package  from  Knox  was  very  good  and  I  decided  to  come. 

I  am  mooring  in  biochemistry  and  plan  to  attend  medical  school 
with  an  ultimate  goal  of  a  career  in  public  health. 

Besides  my  classes,  I  have  been  involved  in  a  number  of  activi- 
ties, some  of  which  are  strictly  extracurricular  and  others  that  are 
geared  toward  my  profeusional  interest.  I  have  been  an  officer  and 
member  of  the  black  student  union,  a  member  of  the  student 
senate,  a  representative  to  several  faculties  and  a  music  director  at 
the  college  radio  station.  I  am  also  the  senior  member  of  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Committee  and  this  year  I  am  a  short  distance  runner 
on  the  track  team. 

I  think  I  am  able  to  handle  my  course  load  and  still  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  campus  through  these  organizations.  None  of  this 
would  have  been  possible  without  financial  aid.  My  mother  is  no 
longer  employed.  For  this  school  year  my  college  costs,  including 
books,  were  a  little  over  $16,000.  I  received  about  $13,000  in  grant 
aid,  including  the  maximum  Pell  Grant,  $2,300,  the  maximum  Illi- 
nois State  Grant  of  $3,500,  and  a  supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  of  $600,  as  well  as  Knox  gift  aid.  In  addition,  I  have  a 
college  works  study  award  that  allows  me  to  earn  money  at  a 
campus  job  and  I  have  a  staff  loan.  By  the  time  I  graduate,  I  expect 
to  have  borrowed  $6,000  to  $7,000  with  the  prospect  of  more  loans 
for  medical  school. 

Financial  aid  and  loans  don't  pay  for  all  of  my  expenses  however. 
I  still  work  over  the  summer  and  during  breaks.  I  have  worked  in 
clothing  and  computer  stores  and  last  summer  I  worked  in  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  a  job  provided  by  Champs. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  have  with  the  Federal  financial  aid 
performance  is  that  I  am  expected  to  save  my  summer  earnings  to 
pay  for  college.  Since  my  family  can't  give  me  financial  help,  most 
ot  my  income  is  spent  on  living  expenses  during  the  summer,  and 
therefore  my  available  resources  for  the  student  contribution  is 
lessened. 

All  in  all  if  it  weren't  for  financial  aid,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  attend  college  and  realize  my  aspiration.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  assistance  provided  by  Knox  College,  State  of  Illinois  and  espe- 
cially the  Federal  Government.  I  appreciate  what  Senator  Simon 
and  the  United  States  Congress  have  done  by  voting  to  fund  the 
Federal  Financial  Aid  Program  such  as  Pell,  the  college  work-study 
and  the  Stafford  loan  programs,  and  I  urge  all  of  you  in  the  Con- 
greM  to  continue  these  programs  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
funds  available,  especially  grants.  I  would  like  to  see  more  students 
receive  the  opportunities  that  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy. 

Thank  you.  ^ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Parks  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Parks 

My  name  is  Clarence  Parks,  and  I'm  nnishin|f  up  my  junior  year  at  Knox  College 
in  GalXrgTlL.  I'm  from  the  inner  city  of  (Mcago.  tKe  southw^t  side.  I  vaTe- 
dictSwi  of  my  elementary  school  cIms  at  Walter  Reed  Grade  School  and  I  grad- 
ua^fi^m  Lindblom  Technical  High  School,  where  I  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  sSiety  I  ha^^  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  and  my  mother  is  a  single 

^Sndll  Sd  ht  mid?  R  for  th,«e  of  us  to  go  to  collie.  My  mother  has 

workS  S  support  our  familyVbut  without  financial  aid  it  would  have  been  too  big  a 
burden  to  put  all  of  us  through  school  and  pay  the  regular  bills.  phampq 
SuAna  mv  soohomore  year  in  high  school  I  became  involved  with  the  CHAMPS 
orSSSf  cOreTton<&  for  Chic^o  and  Area  Health  and  Medical  Professionals. 
S^StSriM  program  designed  to  tTack  students  through  high  school  and  prepare 
th?rfor  tSif  fiSure  by  exposing  them  to  their  field  of  interest -in  my  case,  medi- 
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My  goal  was  to  go  to  college,  but  I  was  concerned  about  where  to  go  and  how  to 
nay  for  it.  During  my  senior  year  I  met  the  admissions  counMlor  from  Knox  College 
iSwived  a  lot  of  the  collie's  publications.  I  was  especially  interwted  in  the  pre- 
SS^SSm  at  Knox.  Before  I  received  any  aid.  I  figured  it  would  be  tough  to  pay 
yeS  of  colleae.  plus  medical  school,  but  my  financial  aia  package  from  Knox 

Tam'llj^iiln  Bi^hliiStrand  I  Plan  to  attend  medical  school  with  the  ult.^ 
mate^oaTof  a  career  in  public  health,  besides  my  classes,  've  b«fn '"J^l^^^ » 
numblr  of  activities,  some  of  which  are  str  rtly  Mtracurnc^^^^^ 
mared  towards  mv  profess  onal  interests.  I've  been  an  officer  in  ABLE  (the  DiacK 
ItStentuS  a  member  of  the  Student  Senate,  a  representative  to  several  faculty 
SnmitteM  and  music  director  of  WVKC.  the  campus  radio  station.  I'm  a  so  the 
S  i^'bS?of  the  Student  Health  Committee.  And  this  year  I  m  a  short  distance 
™nnlr"rthe  track  team.  I  think  I'm  able  to  handle  my  course  load  and  still  make 
a  contribution  to  the  campus  community  through  these  organizations. 

Ce  of  hS.  would  be  possible  without  financial  aid.  My  mother  is  no  longer  em- 
plo^?and  she  receives  Wic  assistance  for  he/^lf  and  my  y^^^ 
19W.91.  my  college  costs,  including  books,  were  a  ttle  over J16.TOa  »  f^^^ 
Sl.<tOOO  in  n-ant  aid  including  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  of  $2,300.  the  maximuni 
Ilffl  State  Grant  of  a^wTa  Supplemental  Education^  Opportunity  Grant  of 
B  and  Knox  Gift  Aid  In  addition.  I  have  a  College  Woric  Study  award  that 
aUows  me  to  earn  money  at  a  campus  job.  and  I  have  a  Stafford  Loan.^v  the  time  I 
Sarate  I  exM^t  Kve  borrowed  $6,000  to  $7,000.  with  the  prospect  of  more  loans 

FlSS'^wiid  loans  don't  pay  for  all  of  my  expenses.  I  still  work  over  the 
summer  and  durinff  breaks.  I've  worke  in  clothing  and  computer  stores,  and  last 
JSfr  fn  the  V^rS  administration  Hospital  in  Chicag?  at  a  job  provided  Iw 
CHAMPS.  This  summer  I'll  be  working  in  a  fab  at  Knox,  doing  research  for  one  of 

"?)ne  fefem^lTave  with  the  federal  financial  aid  formula  is  that  I'"  ej^^^^ 
save  mV  summer  earnings  to  pay  for  college.  Since  my  mother  can  t  Pve  me  any 
hek>  most  of  my  income  is  s^nt  on  living  expenses  during  the  summer.  That 
means  I  have  v"Jy  little  saved  %r  college  in  the  fall  and  therefore  must  apply  for 

^Mlt%*;rrJnTf?r"?i^^^^^^^^^^^  have  been  able  to  attend  co^ 

lew  and  realize  my  aspirations.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  awistance  provided  to  me 
bTKnox  C^  lwV  the  state  of  Illinois,  aid  especially  the  federal  government  I  ap- 
p?ecirte  whSrgnator  Simon  and  the  \Jnited  States  Con^have  d^^^ 
hind  the  federal  financial  aid  programs  such  as  Pell.  S^- ,5^"%«;^ork^a^ 
and  the  Stafford  and  Perkins  Loan  programs.  I  urge  all  of  you  in  the  Congress  to 
continue  th22  praams  and  to  inc^^  the  amount  of  funds  available  fV^^^^ 
wanto  would  like  to  see  more  students  receive  the  opportunities  I  ve  had  and  more 
financial  aid  to  help  them  achieve  their  goals. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  excellent  statement. 

Larry  Mate^ka,  happy  to  have  you  here  and  we  thank  you  tor 
your  leadership  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Matejka.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

My  remarks  have  already  been  submitted  to  you  in  terms  ot  my 
testimony  You  also  have  received  a  lengthy  reauthorizr.tion  paper 
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from  the  student  assistance  commission,  which,  if  you  have  seen 
them,  I  m  sure  you  would  want  to  take  that  with  you. 

My  purpose  this  morning  is  to  emphasize  basically  five  points 
which  I  believe  are  absolutely  critical  for  the  future  of  higher  edu- 
cation financing  as  we  approach  the  reauthorization  cycle.  These 
five  points  are  covered  in  my  testimony  but  I  would  just  like  to 
nighhght  them  and  amplify  in  a  couple  of  areas. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  cooperative  effort  that  exists  be- 
tween the  states  and  Federal  Government,  schools,  private  sector 
and  families  to  address  the  whole  issue  of  financing  higher  educa- 
tion. We  have  heard  the  stpry  told  this  morning  and  throughout 
the  years  of  the  escalating  costs  but  we  cannot  solve  the  cost  of 
higher  education  through  any  one  particular  program,  or  any  one 
particular  sector  cannot  adequately  address  it.  It  must  be  a  cooper- 
ative effort.  ^ 

Second,  we  must  focus  upon  access.  I  think  that  has  been  the 
thrust  of  the  Federal  programs  and  it  is  certainly  the  thrust  of  the 
Illinois  Student  Assistance  Commission.  Our  mission  is  to  benefit 
society  by  enabling  individuals  to  develop  to  the  fullest  potential 
through  access  to  quality  education,  and  all  the  programs  that  we 
administer,  some  seventeen  different  programs,  are  focused  around 
that  mission. 

A  third  area  that  needs  much  attention  is  the  early  intervention 
initiatives  that  have  been  developed  at  various  institutions  by  vari- 
ous states  and  to  some  degree  by  the  Federal  Government.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  for  example,  our  agency  became  involved  in  a 
project  with  a  small  opportunity  in  southern  Illinois,  Sandoval, 
where  we  be^an  focusing  our  information  efforts  at  the  7th  and  8th 
grade  level  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  and  encourage  students  to 
begin  thinking  about  the  postsecondary  education  before  they 
became  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school. 

We  have  done  a  number  of  research  projects  over  the  years 
where  it  has  become  very  obvious  that  when  people  begin  thinking 
about  financing  education  as  a  senior  in  high  school  or  even  a 
mnior,  it  generally  is  too  late.  We  must  change  the  culture  and 
begin— have  people  begin  thinking  about  financing  education  much 
earlier  on  and  provide  some  incentives  and  some  programs  that 
will  provide  the  initiative  and  incentives  for  people  to  begin  plan- 
ning and  saving  for  postsecondary  education. 

I  think  a  fourth  area  is  the  issue,  whole  issue  of  program  integri- 
ty. Various  programs  that  we  administer,  from  scholarships  and 
grants  to  the  loan  programs,  are  absolutely  essential  and  in  recent 
months  the  integrity  of  some  of  the  programs,  specifically  the  loan 
program,  have  come  into  question,  and  we  must  do  a  lot  to 
strengthen  those,  to  solidify  them  and  make  them  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  they  were  originally  intended  to  be  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  access  and  choice. 

And  the  fifth  and  most  important  thing  that  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  today,  with  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  is  the 
whole  issue  of  simplification.  The  student  aid  delivery  process  is 
one  that  has  become  very  complicated,  as  you  well  know,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  primary  themes  and  issues  of  this  organization, 
btudent  Assistance  Commission,  to  address  the  complexity  and  to 
begin  the  simplification  process. 
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For  the  population  that  is  most  at  risk,  1°^, 
tag^  and  minority  students,  middle  ^hool  and  early  high  whool 
ware  the  message  I'm  afraid  that  we  send  about  the  programs 
tSfwe  have  dSLied  with  their  future  in  mind  is  not  only  com- 
Xx  1  ri^b&  and  often  just  plain  incorrect  Rather  than 
&  to  these  students  and  families  with  a  clear  and  "nif  ed  mes- 
Se  about Xir  considerable  drawing  power  on  ^^de^a  •  Ste^^^ 
Stutional  financial  aid  programs  that  they  successfu  ly  complete 
a  Allege  proprietary  curriculum,  we  often  allow  confusion  and  mis- 

'"'rh"ovS"a  series  of  recommendations  and  I  would  men- 
tion four  things  to  you  this  morning  that  have  been  consistent  with 

%nf  °f^ly"imp^^^^^^^^  free,  simple  Federal  need  analysis  that  was 
intended  by  Congress  by  creating  incentives  or  requirements  for 
sS  or  iLtitutions  to  utilize  that  forum.  Further,  simplify  re- 
qSremente  for  students  eligible  for  simplified  need  analysis,  in 
^Sar  those  who  have  family  incomes  below  $150,000  or  AFDC 

'■^r'eS!'integrate  the  Pell  and  congressional  methodoloK'  model 
into  one  model  by  using  one  of  the  formulas  as  a  foundation. 
And"  foTinitiate  a  pilot  project  using  stage  ^'o  electronic  date 

sL^torlf  we  don't  address  that  during  the  authorization,  I  am 
afraid  we  may  have  failed.  And  I  would  encourage  you  and.  others 
?o  addreL  that  and  I  pledge  our  support  and  cooperation  in  that 
effort. 

nrhe"prepared  stetement  of  Mr.  Matejka  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Matejka 

Good  morning.  Mr.  C^ai™-        "^^^  giSden^^SSTce 'SnTm^^^^^^ 

SjSStJsi'aSd  S  a  ShtSS  Sitent,  pr«criptiv/  ISAC  would  .ugg«t  and  su,. 
port  legiylation  in  this  area  to: 
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(3)  Define  "quality  education"  and  assimilate  it  as  a  goal  and  a  basis  for  other 

(4)  Define  "outcome  based"  due  diligence  procedures. 

ial  the  lenderK)f.la8t;re8ort  concept  in  reference  to  quality  of  education. 

(6)  Evaluate  guarantor  stability  using  an  actuarially  sound  analysis  that  considers 

differences  m  portfolio  size  and  mix,  students  served,  requirements  for  both 

short  and  long  term  continued  operation,  etc. 

We  support  a  change  in  the  grant/loan  mix  and  support  making  Pell  an  entitle- 
ment, further,  we  support  an: 

(1)  increase  in  Pell  and  loan  maximums.  The  current  maximums  are  outdated. 

L  S^'ffi"'!^  ^^y®!^  ^  f.^'  maximum  would 

be  $2,8W)  and  the  maximum  Stafford  would  be  $3,900.  Based  on  the  Higher  Edu- 

121  ii'.°rp£"in  Yu""  maximums  would  be  $3,300  and  $4,700,  respectively. 
U)  mcrease  m  Pell  maximums  annually,  based  on  CPI  changes  in  $100  incre- 

^'^ci-em'ISte  if  $500  '""''""'"^  "°         t^'^"  yearly,  based  on  CPI  charges,  in  in- 

strongly  suggest  replacement  of  the  8-10  percent  StaTord  interest  rate,  and 
associated  windfall  profits  provision,  with  a  variable  rate  Statibrd.  Further,  this  prc^ 
gram  snoula; 

'o!  u'^"^  ^        °^  ^  percent  and  a  cap  of  10  percent 

(2)  be  based  on  52  week  T-Bill  rate  plus  3.25  percent,  with. an  annual  review  and 
,o '"tf^t  rote  change  like  the  current  SLS  and  PIUS  systems. 

(J)  allow  for  a  no-fee  consolidation  and  refinancing  of  old  8-10  percent  loans. 

„  Sfifif^  specitVally  to  need  analysis  determination  and  processing,  we  propose 
program  improvements  to:  o.       ^  h~ 

**oT„^'r*f  D  ?^  the  Central  Processor.  This  should  include  the  use  of  the 

Cent.al  Processor  to  perform  need  analysis  calculation(s).  That  is,  the  MDE 
Processors  would  not  do  the  need  figure  determination. 

(2)  simplify  the  independent  student  definition. 

(3)  eliminate  displaced  homemaker  and  dislocated  worker  as  core  data  element" 
leaving  these  cat**gories  to  Le  handled  under  special  conditions  provisions. 

(4)  guarantee  tt  no-fee-to-the-applicant  need  analysis  process 

(5)  limit  the  use,  by  MDE's,  of  core  data  collected  under  MDE  contract 

(6)  use  a  single  need  analysis  formula. 
Our  list  of  priority  issues  also  include: 

"woikltudy^"**'^^  tolerance  level  for  loans  at  the  same  level  used  for  College 
~ligalt'"e^nKab"^  '^^  "Default"  status  to  credit  bureaus  as  long  as  the  debt  is 

-Reducing  the  nwrnber  of  deferments  to  four:  (1)  In-school,  (2)  unemployment  (3) 
temporary,  tota)  disability,  and  (4)  military.  *^  ' 

National  Student  Loan  Data  System 
NSLOS).  The  use  of  the  NSLDS  to  confirm  student  eligibility  prior  to  guaran- 
tee should  be  prors^oted.  Data  should  be  available  for  query  and  for  research 
purposes  by  approved  parties.  A  check  of  the  NSLDS  should  occur  prior  to  cre- 
ation of  a  SAR  to  confirm  student  loan  and  Title  IV  eligibility. 

While  the  above  items  mak^  up  our  priority  issues,  we  offer  for  your  consider- 
ation a  number  of  others  we  feel  would  have  a  major  positive  impact  on  the  pro- 
grams. Ihese  include:  *^ 

-Negotiated  rulemaking  to  improve  the.  regulatory  and  implementation  process. 

—creation  of  an  ext«naed  payment  program  to  help  in  reduction  of  defaulte 

-implementation  of  a  one  lender,  one  holder,  one  servicer  requirement  to  simpli- 
ly  borrower  repayment.  *^ 

—Common  ED  ID  numbers  to  eliminate  cross-program  confusion. 

-Continued  support  of  the  current  non-subsidized  Stafford  loan  option  to  provide 
loans  to  middle  income  families. 

-Implementation  of.-  one  loan  concept  to  simplify  borrower  repayment. 

-Continuation  of  a  graduated  repayment  option  for  borrowers  to  simplify  and  en- 
courage borrowei  repayment. 

-A^strengthoned  I^T  and  school  certification  program  to  address  school  qual- 
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-Increased  Sallie  Mae  support  of  state  guarantors  and  secondary  markets  to  im- 
-^A  rSS  S^ffrirS  3  «STmOE-s  continue  at  all),  allowing  ED  to  pick 
-SrSfKXW^^^^^  contract  to  prevent 

-£Sn^f°/«rtifra?fon^  for  fmancial  P^-",%ar 

qualified  people  administer  the  program  and  to  give  them  credit  tor  tneir 

_b"s?^lt'a°sin1irnKTy&S^^^^^^^^^^   simplify  need  determination  and  ex- 

-telisTaliiSli'^^^^^^    option  for  Stafford  to  simplify  the  reapplication  proc- 

-iStitute  a  college  savings  plan  that  finances  local  secondary  markets,  where 

student  aid  savings  finance  student  loan  purchases,  and  vice  versa. 
These  proposals  are  aimed  at  improving  the  Title  IV  programs  for  our  ultimate 
client,  the  student.  .  . 

Improvements  would  occur  through  simplification,  by. 

-Simplifying  the  application  process  (e.g.,  fewer  data  elemente). 

-Simplifying  the  renewal  process  (e.g..  line-credit,  one  lender,  one  holder,  one 

-SmpujJing  repayment  (e.g.  one  loan  concept,  graduated  repayment.  8-10  per- 
cent Stafford  to  variable  rate  note). 
—Using  the  single  central  processor  with  MDE  support. 
Improvements  would  occur  through  default  reduction,  by  providing: 

—Emphasis  on  education  quality. 

—National  Student  Loan  Data  System  checks. 

—An  extended  payment  plan. 

—Program  administration  by  certified  professionals. 

—Credit  reporting  changes. 

Improvements  would  occur  through  ancillary  changes,  such  as: 

—Early  intervention. 
—Non-subsidized  Stafford  loans. 
—Increased  grant  and  loan  maximums. 
—Education  quality  and  guarantor  stability. 
—Changing  grant/loan  mix.  ,    „  „      ,  r^o, 

— CPI  based  "automatic  increases  for  Pell  and  u&L. 
—Strengthened  local  secondary  market  support. 

In  the  position  paper  we  provided  the  Subcommittee  recently,  we  did  not  specifi- 
ca  ly  add^  the  dirwt  loan  concept.  Finding  a  prop<«al  with  suffic|ent  aetail  for 
evaluation  has  been  difficult,  at  best.  However,  we  do  have  considerable  interest  in 
thfs  ffia  We^ote  there  are  some  concepts  inherent  in  any  direct  loan  proposal  that 
should  be  conside%T  of  forms,  formats,       t'^nn-l^'CH  ^^aSsfer 

ful  The  increased  use  of  e  ectron  c  transfer,  such  as  Electronic  Funds  Transfer 
(EET  coild  rS  buKlen  and  improve  delivery  of  aid.  ISAC  continues  to  support 
such  aSp?oachM  and  feels  those  improvements,  within  the  present  program  struc- 
ture. coSld  offer  simplification  to  students  and  providers  alike,  while  reducing  ad- 

"'liiHTdSL'.'lSrW.Lan.  I  want  to  address  an  issue      concern  to  me  and 
IQAP   t>  P  "-  rnlexitv  of  the  student  aid  application  process.  ISAC  believes  that,  in 
pUe  7f  im^runt  h^^^^^  tK  Congress  in  1986.  the  entire  delivery 

Ivstem  has  remained  overly  complex;  and  that  this  complexity  frustrates  and  dis- 
coSes  KTow  and  midHle-income  students  and  parents.  Permit  me  to  illustrate 
fh?s  complexity  and  how  students  and  parents-especially  low-income,  disadvan- 
tajd  and  Srity  populations--view  the  delivery  system  that  we  have  placed  in 

^^Fi'rs't^'the  vast  majority  of  our  neediest  college  bound  youth,  those  for  whom  our 
proiSms  arein  laSe  part  designed  and  those  with  the  lowest  income  and  virtually 
no^^-^many  of  whom  are  on  public  assistance,  are  currently  required  to  com- 
Slet^ovtrly  complex  forms  designed  to  assess  the  need  of  the  wealthiest  families  in 
Sur  country.  It  is  our  standard  practice,  also,  to  allow  them  to  be  charged  a  fee.  basi- 

'l^harrreJt'bad  e'^ugh.  we  currently  assess  the  eligibility  and  need  of  our 
most  dfsadvantaged  studenti  ^ith  the  multiple  need  analysis  models-even  though 
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for  the  vast  minority  the  results  are  virtually  the  same.  That  is,  each  of  the  models 
simply  tells  us  what  we  should  have  already  known— that  these  students  and  fami- 
lies are  very  poor. 

Next,  we  not  only  do  this  the  first  time  they  apply  for  federal  student  aid,  we 
make  those  already  in  school,  struggling  to  persist,  start  from  scratch  each  year 
with  a  blank  form-^ven  the  millions  for  whom  circumstances  have  not  changed  ap- 
preciably. And  by  the  way,  we  charge  most  of  them  yet  another  fee  every  time  they 
apply. 

Finally,  and  perhaps,  most  important,  for  the  population  most  at  risk— low 
income,  disadvantaged  and  minority  students  in  middle  school  and  early  high 
school— the  message  we  send  about  the  programs  we  have  designed  with  their 
future  m  mind,  is  complex,  ambiguous  and  often  plain  incorrect.  Rather  than  speak 
to  th^  students  and  families  with  a  clear,  unified,  and  simple  message  about  their 
considerable  drawing  power  on  federal,  state  and  institutional  programs  if  they  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  college  preparatory  curriculum  in  high  school,  we  allow  confu- 
sion and  misinformation  to  prevail. 

Recently  I  have  noted  numerous  proposals  which,  while  no  doubt  well  intended,  I 
believe  would  be  at  the  least  counterproductive  to  Congressional  intent.  Examples 
are: 

—Elimination  of  free  federal  processing  by  MDE  processors;  that  is,  simply  doing 
away  with  the  system  called  for  by  the  Congress  and  begun  by  ED  in  1991-92. 

—Wholesale  exemption  of  certain  subpopulations  from  submitting  even  the  most 
basic  data.  This  threatens  the  reliability  and  validity  of  federal  data  bases,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  states  and  institutions  will  accept  such  blanket  exemptions. 

—Allowing  institutions  to  experiment  with  and  develop  non-common  forms.  Po- 
tentially, this  leads  to  hundreds  of  different  approaches  rather  than  a  simple 
common  approach. 

—Reducing  the  number  of  MDE's  without  requiring  them  to  deliver  free  federal 
processing.  Currently  less  than  2  percent  of  students  filing  through  MDEs  who 
charge  a  fee  are  using  free  federal  need  analysis. 

ISAC  is  supportive  of  some  change  but  we  believe  these  would  not  only  increase 
the  complexity  of  the  delivery  system  but  reduce  its  overall  effectiveness  as  well.  In 
this  regard,  I  would  submit  at  least  four  recommendations  which  I  believe  would 
move  us  along  the  path  to  achieving  our  goals. 

First,  and  most  important,  fully  implement  the  free  simple  federal  need  analysis 
intended  by  Congress  by  creating  incentives  or  requirements  for  states  and  institu- 
tions to  use  it. 

Further  simplify  requirements  for  students  eligible  for  simplified  need  analysis;  in 
particular,  those  who  have  family  income  below  $10,000  or  are  AFDC  recipients. 

Integrate  the  Pell  and  Congressional  Methodology  models  into  one  model  with  a 
simple  needs  test  by  using  one  of  the  formulas  as  a  foundation. 

Initiate  a  pilot  project  using  (Stage  Zero)  electronic  data  exchange  and  develop 
other  procedures  for  streamlining  reapplication  so  that  both  low-  and  middle-income 
students  already  in  our  system  and  data  base  can  reapply  simply  and  quickly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ISAC  believes  these  changes  are  necessary  to  help  all  of  us  in  the 
partnership  realize  the  goals  of  the  federal  student  aid  programs.  I  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  address  the  issues.  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Pamela  Britton,  happy  to  have  you  here  with  us. 

Ms.  Britton.  Good  morning,  Senator  Simon. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  from  Southern  Illinois  but  you  and  I  know 
we  are  not  quite  southern  Illinois.  We  are  about  three  and  a  half 
hours  away  from  there. 

Tm  here  to  represent  the  Illinois  Association  of  Studont  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators,  what  I  will  call  ILASFAA  this  morning, 
and  present  our  recommendations  for  consideration  and  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I'm  director  of  financial  aid  at  SIU  in  Carbondale  and  Tve  been  a 
financial  aid  administrator  at  Carl  Sandburg  Community  College 
and  at  Knox  College.  I  also  currently  serve  as  a  delegate-at-arge  for 
the  Midwest  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 
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and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions,  address  any  issues 
after  my  remarks  from  those  perspectives.     „    .     ,  ... 

ILASFAA  is  the  Illinois  financial  aid  professional  organization 
with  over  400  members  from  the  public,  private  and  proprietary  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  other  financial  aid  related  agencies.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  expert  testimony  and  serve  as  an  information  re- 
source organization  for  the  financial  aid  programs. 

In  our  written  statement  you  will  find  a  directory  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  ILASFAA  and  the  legislative  information  commit- 
tee, and  I  would  encourage  you  to  contact  and  talk  with  any  ot 
those  people  who  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
more  specifically  than  what  I  can  talk  to  you  today  about.  The 
comments  that  I  am  going  to  present  today  do  represent  a  majority 
viewpoint  but  they  do  not  represent  all  the  viewpoints  or  the  ma- 
jority viewpoints  from  ILASFAA.  .  j-  * 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  very  controversial  issues,  the  direct 
student  loan  program,  the  Pell  Grants  to  first-and  second-year  stu- 
dents, assistance  for  the  middle  income  families,  the  race  exclusive 
scholarship  issues.  We  have  talked  and  talked  and  talked  about 
those  isii^aes  but  we  have  not  come  to  consensus.  I  can  better  under- 
stand now  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  our  Congress  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  our  diverse  Nation  having  tried  to  get  the  Illinois  group 
to  come  to  consensus.  ,    ,  , 

We  do  understand  the  legitimate  budgetary  concerns,  however, 
we  think  that  our  Nation  can  ill-afford  to  limit  Federal  financial 
aid  opportunities.  We  think  that  education  chould  be  viewed  as  an 
investment,  not  as  an  expenditure.  .       .    .  „ 

The  current  financial  aid  programs  have  been  very  important  in 
providing  opportunity.  They  have  been  instrumental  in  assisting 
individuals  to  obtain  employment  and  become  productive  members 
of  society.  They  have  promoted  advancements  in  research  and  sci- 
ence They  have  provided  access  and  choice  to  all  types  of  institu- 
tions regardless  of  the  individual's  financial  strength.  However  we 
feel  that  the  programs  are  falling  short  in  providing  those  ideal 

We  would  not,  however,  propose  a  revamp  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. We  feel  that  improvements  can  be  made  to  the  existing  pro- 
grams that  will  better  address  those  ideal  goals  of  equai  access  and 
choice.  I'll  just  mention  some  of  the  recommendations  that  we  have 
presented  in  our  written  testimony.  .  „  • 

We  feel  that  students  are  borrowing  excessively,  especially  in 
light  of  their  potential  for  repayment.  We  believe  the  answer  to 
that  is  increased  grant  eligibility  and  funding  and  that  is  desper- 
ately needed.  We  believe  that  the  Pell  Grant  maximums  must  be 
increased  to  compensate  for  the  increased  educational  costs  and  we 
believe  that  the  Pell  Grant  program  should  include  professional 
judgment  capability  as  was  allowed  a  couple  of  years  ago  but  has 
now  been  taken  away.  We  feel  that's  important  to  those  special  cir- 

^"w?  belfeve  the  financial  aid  proc?8S  is  viewed  by  students  and 
the  public  as  complex  and  confusing.  We  believe  that  it  s  very  over- 
whelming for  financial  aid  administrators  as  well  and  we  believe 
that  the  answp.rs  to  those  problems  would  be  that  the  programs 
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should  be  stabilized  with  few  changes,  no  more  frequent  than  an- 
nually, and  giving  us  ample  lead  time  to  make  those  adjustments. 

We  believe  that  the  financial  aid  application  process,  the  forms 
and  the  analysis  need  to  be  simplified  for  students  and  families. 

We  believe  the  regulation  of  social  policy  by  requiring  state- 
ments related  to  selective  service  registration  or  drug  abuse  compli- 
cate the  process  even  further  and  have  no  relevancy  to  the  finan- 
cial aid  process  and  we  would  propose  that  those  be  eliminated. 

We  believe  that  a  centralized  national  data  base  would  be  very 
helpful  to  streamlining  the  process  and  we  very  much  approve  of 
that  possibility  and  would  encourage  development  of  that. 

We  do  not  believe  the  default  rates  for  institutions  are  an  appro- 
priate measure  of  the  quality  of  instruction.  We  believe  that  per- 
formance standards  accreditation  procedures  are  better  measures 
of  an  institutions^s  ability  to  provide  a  good  education  and  partici- 
pate in  the  financial  aid  programs. 

We  believe  that  lendors  and  guarantors  need  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  loan  counseling  efforts  and  those  issues  that  relate  to 
repayment.  We  find  that  many  students,  once  they  go  into  repay- 
ments, are  confused  about  who  they  are  paying  their  loans  to  and 
we  believe  that  much  clearer  information  n^s  to  be  provided 
there. 

Now  that  needs  analysis  is  part  of  the  reauthorization  act,  we  be- 
lieve that  tinkering  with  that  needs  analysis  can  have  drastic 
impact  depending  on  what  is  done  and  we  would  like  the  Congress 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  needs  analysis  issue. 

We  believe  the  independent  student  definition  needs  to  be  adjust- 
ed and  simplified. 

We  believe  the  displaced  homemaker  and  displaced  worker  anal- 
ysis are  unnecessary,  that  those  people  can  be  helped  otherwise, 
that  the  dependent  student  earnings  contribution  is  excessive,  and 
we  believe  that  that  needs  to  be  worked  on  as  well  as  other  needs 
analysis  issues. 

We  believe  the  campus-based  aids  programs  are  very  valuable, 
especially  the  college  work-study  programs,  and  we  hope  that  those 
programs  will  not  be  forgotten  by  Congress.  Those  provide  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  learning  experiences  outside  the  classroom  and 
we  would  hope  that  that  would  continue. 

We  would  like  to  see  simplification  in  the  loan  program.  We 
would  look  at  maximum  loan  amounts.  We  need  to  simplify  loan 
deferments.  We  need  to  look  at  eliminating  the  Stafford  Loan  origi- 
nation fee  and  simplifying  that  whole  process. 

We  would  encourage  you  to  talk  with  individual  members  

Senator  Simon,  /ou  can  summarize  the  balance  there. 

Ms.  Britton.  Yes— and  encourage  you  to  talk  with  the  individual 
members,  many  of  whom  are  here  today.  Bruce  Foote  is  our  presi- 
dent of  our  ILASFAA  organization  and  I  would  encourage  you  to 
talk  with  our  people.  We  enjoy  your  support  and  hope  that  that 
will  continue  throughout  this  process. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Britton  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 
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PRBPARBD  STATBBIBNT  OP  M8.  BRTTTON 

Good  morning  Senator  Simon,  feUow  panelistB,  and  others  interested 
in  hearing  testimony  regarding  the  federal  higher  education  pro- 
grams.   I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  represent  the  Illinois  Associa- 
tion of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  (ILASFAA)  and  present 
our  recommendations  for  consideration  in  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

1  am  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  and  have  been  a  financial  aid  administrator  at  Carl 
Sandburg  Community  CoUege  and  Knox  CoUege.    I  currently  serve 
as  a  Delegate-At-Large  for  the  Midwest  Association  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators.    I  wiU  be  happy  to  address  any  questions  or 
discuss  the  issues  from  any  of  these  perspectives  foUowing  my  re- 
marks. 

ILASFAA  is  the  lUinois  financial  aid  professional  organization  with 
over  400  members  from  pubUc,  private,  and  proprietary  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  other  financial  aid-related  agencies. 
ILASFAA's  purposes  include  providing  expert  testimony  and  serving 
as  an  information  resource  organisation  for  financial  aid  programs. 
The  written  statement  includes  a  listing  of  ILASFAA  members  in- 
volved in  legislative  activities  who  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
provide  more  specific  detail  and  discussion  regarding  reauthorization. 

The  foUowing  comments  represent  only  some  of  the  majority  view- 
points from  ILASFAA  members.    Many  other  issues  have  been  dis- 
cussed including  such  controversial  topics  as  the  Direct  Student 
Loan  Proposal,  the  front-loading  of  Pell  Grants  to  first  and  second 
year  students,  assistance  for  middle-income  students,  and 
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race-exclusive  scholarships .    As  the  ILASPAA  committee  chairperson 
leading  those  discussions  and  seeking  consensus »  I  can  now  better 
appreciate  the  difficiUt  task  facing  our  Congress  in  reaching  agree- 
ment for  a  reauthorization  that  meets  the  needs  of  our  diverse  na- 
tion. 

ILASFAA  understands  the  legitimate  budgetary  concerns  that  make 
reauthorization  even  more  difficult  than  during  a  more  prosperous 
time.  However,  our  nation  can  ill-afford  to  limit  federal  financial  aid 
opportunities  when  education  should  be  viewed  as  an  investment  in 
our  economic  future >  rather  than  an  expenditure. 

The  current  federal  financial  aid  programs  have  been  important  in 
providing  opportunity  and  have  been  instrumental  in  assisting  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  employment  and  become  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety, promoting  advancements  in  research  and  science,  and  provid- 
ing access  and  choice  to  all  types  of  educational  institutions  regard- 
less of  an  individual's  financial  strength.    However,  the  programs 
fall  short  in  totally  achieving  these  ideal  goals,  especially  for  low  in- 
come and  disadvantaged  students.    The  following  reccHiimendations 
are  offered  to  improve  the  federal  programs: 

1 .    Students  are  borrowing  excessively  in  light  of  their  potential  for 
repayment  partly  because  grant  programs  are  inadequately  fund- 
ed. Increased  grant  eligibility  and  funding  is  desperately  need- 
ed.   Pell  Grant  maidmnms  must  be  increased  to  compensate  for 
increased  educational  coats.  Professional  judgment  should  be  re- 
stored for  the  Pell  Grant  program  to  assist  students  with  special 
circumstances . 
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The  financial  aid  process  is  viewed  by  students  and  the  public 
as  complex  and  confusing.    Financial  aid  adminlBtrators  are,  al- 
so, overwhelmed  by  frequent  changes  and  adminlBtratlvely  bur- 
densome regulation.    The  programs  should  be  stabiliied  with 
changr.5  no  more  frequent  than  annually  and  with  ample  lead  time 
to  implementation.    The  financial  aid  application  process,  forms, 
and  analysis  should  be  simplified  for  students  and  families. 

The  regulation  of  social  policy  by  requiring  statements  for  activ- 
ities such  as  selective  service  registration  or  drug  abuse  compli- 
cates the  financial  aid  process  and  fails  to  change  student  be- 
havior.   These  "tag-on"  statements  should  be  eliminated. 

I.    A  centralized  national  financial  aid  database  could  streamline  pro- 
cesses by  eliminating  many  forms  and  duplicative  correspon- 
dence. 

3.    Default  rates  for  institutions  are  not  an  appropriate  measure  of 
the  quality  of  instruction  espedaUy  for  institutions  serving 
high-risk  students  form  poor  economic  areas.    Performance  stan- 
dards and  accreditation  procedures  should  be  used  instead  of 
default  rates  to  determine  institutional  eligibility  for  financial  aid 
programs. 

6.    Lenders  and  guarantors  need  to  actively  participate  in  loan 
counseling  efforts.    To  avoid  confusion  clear  notice  should  be 
provided  to  borrowers  when  loans  are  sold  to  a  different  agency. 
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7.  Need  analysis  changes  are  needed  to  simplify  the  complex  inde- 
pendent student  definition ,  eliminate  the  unnecessary  displaced 
homemaker  and  dislocated  worker  analysis,  collect  and  use  all 
veteran's  benefits,  reduce  the  expected  contribution  from  stu- 
dent earnings,  collect  and  use  estimated  year  income  for  stu- 
dents leaving  jobs  to  attend  school,  collect  student's  living  ar- 
rangements, and  collect  the  ages  of  student's  children. 

8.  The  Campus-based  Aid  programs  are  very  valuable  and  should 
be  continued  with  additional  funding.    The  College  Work- Study 
program  is  especially  important  in  providing  learning  experiences 
outside  the  classroom.    These  programs  are  best  administered 
with  minimal  regulation  and  more  institutional  flexibility.  The 
overaward  tolerances  need  to  be  increased  and  applied  to  the 
guaranteed  loan  programs  as  well. 

9.  The  Guaranteed  Loan  Programs  should  be  reviewed  to  determine 
increases  in  maximum  loan  amounts,  simplify  loan  deferments, 
eliminate  the  Stafford  Loan  origination  fee,  and  simplify  the  ap- 
plication and  disbursement  process. 

10.  Institutions  are  experiencing  extraordinary  costs  for  administer- 
ing the  federal  financial  aid  programs  related  to  increased  regu- 
lation, postage  and  telecommunication  expenses,  computer  costs, 
etc.    Realistic  administrative  cost  allowances  need  to  be  provided 
to  institutions  for  all  federal  financial  aid  programs. 
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11.  Numerous  other  recommendaUons  with  statistical  analydia  wiU  be 
provided  by  ILASFAA  members  as  they  communicate  their  indi-^ 
vidual  and  institutional  viewpoint. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  the  ILASPAA  recom- 
mendaUons for  reauthorization.    ILASFAA  is  currently  gathering  in- 
formation from  current  and  former  students  who  attribute  their  suc- 
cess to  the  assistance  provided  by  the  financial  aid  programs.  This 
testimony  wiU  soon  be  distributed  to  you  and  wiU  much  more  effec 
lively  illustrate  the  value  of  our  financial  aid  programs.  ILASFAA 
urgea  yon  to  continue  our  nation»8  investment  in  the  future  by 
strengthening  the  financial  aid  programs.    We  seek  your  continued 
support  and  offer  our  assistance  to  you  throughout  this  process. 
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The  Illinois  Attoeiatlon  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  inc. 


mcUtloiit  for  tba  RMUthorlMtte  of  Hm  Hitftwr  Bdratlon  Act 


The  Illinois  Association  of  Student  Pinanciai  Aid  Adainiatraton.  Inc.  (ILASFAA) 
is  an  orfcanization  of  approxlnataly  400  atudtnt  finaadaJ  aid  profeaaionaU  r«pre- 
senting  poAtsecondary  inttUtutlonB  from  tha  public,  private,  and  proprietary 
sectors  and  other  individuals  from  lending  Inatitutions,  vuarmntae  agancies  and 
other  financial  aid-related  organizaUons.    ILASFAA  was  formed  in  l»68  to  aaslat 
in  the  education  of  its  members  regarding  the  various  fac<<rt8  of  student  financial 
aid,  to  offer  expert  testimony  regarding  the  funding  policies  and/or  operaUng 
procedures  of  student  financial  aid  programs,  and  to  serve  as  an  information 
resource  organization  to  those  having  interest  in  and  relationships  to  the  stu- 
dent financial  aid  function.    It  Is  in  this  context  that  this  document  has  been 
developed. 

The  Executive  Board  of  ILASFAA  established  a  goal  for  the  1990-91  year  to  re- 
view the  federal  Title  IV  programs  and  participate  in  the  legislative  activity  of 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    The  Legislative  Information 
Cummittce  was  charged  by  the  Executive  Board  to  seak  opinions  and  ideas,  dis- 
cuss and  determine  the  majority  viewpoints  and  publish  an  ILASFAA 
Reauthorization  Position  Paper  for  distribution  to  the  ILASFAA  con'^tituency,  the 
Midwest  Association  of  Student  Pinandai  Aid  Administrators,  the  Ntttional  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  and  members  of  the  legislature 
for  consideration  in  the  reauthorization  process.    To  facilitate  and  encourage 
ILASFAA  members  to  influence  reauthoriiation  as  wall  as  other  legislative  and 
regulatory  activities,  the  committee  has  disseminated  various  informative  ma- 
terials and  provided  training.    In  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Student  Assis- 
tance Comfflission  (ISAC),  two  preliminary  hearings  were  hoated  in  July  for  the 
IlUnois  public  to  engage  in  the  interchanga  of  ideas  related  to  reauthorizaUon. 
ISACi  with  some  assistance  from  ILASFAA,  presented  a  seminar  in  September 
providing  information  on  how  the  legislative  process  works  and  guidance  in 
proactively  influencing  the  process.    The  committee  haa  distributed  materials  to 
assist  the  ILASFAA  membership  in  effectively  communicating  with  legislators. 
Sessions  have  been  offered  at  the  ILASFAA  annual  conference  dealing  with 
reauthorizaUon  and  legislaUve  advocacy.  ILASFAA  initiated  the  firat  IlUnois 
Student  Success  Story  activities  in  1991  and  publication  of  a  brochure  high- 
lighting examples  of  the  importanoe  of  financial  aid  la  expected  soon.    This  bro- 
chure will  be  distributed  to  the  ILASFAA  memberahip  and  legislators  to  accom- 
pany and  enhance  the  reauthorization  participation. 

The  following  information,  comraents,  and  suggestions  are  offered  for  considera- 
tion in  the  reauthorliAtion  process.    This  document  represents  the  results  of 
considerable  discussion  among  LLASPAA  members,  but  should  not  be  viewed  as 
the  unanimous,  nor  even  consensus,  of  the  ILASFAA  membership.    For  the  moai 
part,  however,  this  document  is  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  ILASFAA  con- 
stituency.   The  opinions  of  ILASFAA  members  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  their  institutions.   Those  issues  that  generated  diacussion  which 
proved  to  be  too  controversial  or  especiaUy  sensitive  to  any  particular  institu- 
tion, sector,  or  group  of  students  have  not  been  included  In  thla  document. 
The  debate  on  the  more  controversial  issues  will  be  left  to  the  individual 
ILASFAA  members  and  their  institutions. 
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AS  th«  wauthoriiaUon  procets  and  debate  oonUnuM  thla  docunjent  "fV  «*q"J';^ 
rovlslon,  addiUonB,  and  further  clariflcaUon  and  conuoent.   The  ILASFAA  Exec- 
utive Board  President  ahould  be  oonUcted  to  initiate  any  changes  to  this  docu- 
ment. 

Introduetory  CoMMBta 

The  federal  financial  aid  pKgTVM  authoriiad  by  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  EduM- 
tlon  Act  are  Important  In  providing  ths  opportunity  for  higher  education  to  oU 
of  the  P^ple  of  the  United  SUtes  regardtoss  of  finandid  These  pro- 

grams have  assUted  oany  individuals  In  obtaining  emptoywnt  or  professional 
fflng  to  become  produeUve  aembers  of  sodsty.   Many  of  the  advan«»enU  in 
research  and  science  have  been  the  results  of  work  from  IndWduata  who  tn^ht 
nf^eTtavo  tMdTtheM  dlaeoveries  without  the  edueaUon  affordtd  by  financial 
Sid    The  pSftilous  institutions  are  no  longer  exclusively  avaUabls  only  to  the 
w«lthy  partly  bScause  fademl  financial  aid  has  enabled  som  needy  ■tudents  to 
MUndT  AlSouihthe  f^eral  financial  aid  p««TMsfaU  short  In  P~'^«UnR J^' 
Ideal  Boals  of  totclly  equal  access  and  choice  for  higher  education,  the  progwms 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  opportunity  for  many  people,  especially  for  low  in- 
come snd  disadvantaged  students. 

The  resuthoriiaUon  process  offers  the  chance  for  the  ^^'^'^,1^'^'^^  fS?,' 
graffls  to  be  iaproved.    Although  there  are  many  aspects  of  <he  prograas  that 
Jteaood,  other  provUlona  faU  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  TheToUowlng 
s^^ns  are  provld.d  by  ILASFAA  to  seek  Unprovenent  to  the  Title  IV  pro- 
grams of  the  Higher  Ed\.  >tlon  Act: 

Qsnaral  Hsuimlstfcins 

1.    AU  of  the  current  TlUe  IV  programs  have  merit  and  should  be  i»«int«^e^ 
albeit  with  changes.    The  financial  aid  programs 

fered  as  cur™nUy  available  to  students  st  the  various  types  of  InsUtuUons. 

9     All  federal  financial  aid  proffraas  are  grossly  underfunded  and  deserve  a 
Wehw  bSdg^riori?y.    iStSough  the  fedeiil  deficit  and  budget  Issues  are 
"&tt  eS^ce^msr&e  Unit«l  l^»t«  can  lU-afford  to  «ldrj.s 
cerns  by  limiting  federal  financial  aid  for  educaUon,  Edueytlon  programs 
Sd      viewed  as  an  Investmsnt  In  the  human  capital  of  our  country 
rather  than  an  expenditure! 

3.  Many  studenU  are  borrowing  entirely  too  much  to  light  of  their  potenUal 
for  repayment.    Tha  necessity  to  borrow  U  partly  caused  by  the  inadequa- 
cy o^fulldlM  for  the  grant  programs.   This  Imbalance  In  loan  to  grant 
funding  and  utUltaUon  nseds  to  be  altered  by  Increased  grant  funding. 

4.  The  financial  aid  pi««as  Is  viewed  by  the  public  and 

and  confusSig,   Mnandal  aid  administrators  are,  •»«>J?»«'".he'«Kd^^ 
proliferation  of  regulations  govsming  »»»  P/<>r«»-^,^"*"  M^.l^. 
Insufficient  lead-time  for  ImplemsnUtlon  add  to  the  dlfflcultlae  of  adrntoUtra 
t?on  and  ^«2^n^  Pta«iclal  aid  program,  should  b.  etabmaed  ^tj. 

chuiges  no  more  frequent  than  annually  and  wgulatiDns  «t*bUshed  long 
befo^the  procMslng  year  begins  January  1.   The  'Inandal  aid  spPUcaUon 
p?o?S^.  and  forms  nSed  to  be  simplified .    In  pu^cular,  students  from 
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Public  aid  famiUei  ihould  be  able  to  receive  flnencial  aid  throuah  a  mmmtiv 
almpUfled  application  proceii  by  docuaenting  "buTaid  BUh?i . 

ri'idJ?ff'{JlJ°rJili!{!^  "^u"*^  •Uteaenu  or  certlflcaUon.  f«» 

iSidJ's'.ffl'?:  sssrss.""  '»"^'=^  « "■ssss  it's: 

6.    EstabUthing:  a  centrmUied  national  financial  aid  daUbase  and  matehei  to  nth- 
er  wtional  databaM.  .uch  a.  imnlgratlon.  at«  taSSSitT  .tapU^  toe 

tu.  TrSf.^'S!.'  J^.«^«««»"  could  proTlde  mldency^SS^^  dXlt 
Md  tS^S.^SSTiJ?^/-!'*^'  infonoatton  to  replace  thTFlnanaa 

^ntlu^"  Th.^?„;r5j?'i!H"5?***'!?^  certlfleatlon  itateoenU  and  d^ 
^^J^-^II  -J/lif''*".'*!..^  Tranacript  and  cartlflcaUoa  iwiulnnenU  pro- 
vide only  minlaally  valuable  infomatlon  white  aignUcanUy  delMSM  the  dl- 
Uvery  of  financial  aid.   Thia  centraUied  iAttti^TmaMl^^^'^o^r 
typei  of  eoBUBunioation  involving  multiple  tondenT  nuuMntl.  iSSnrfl? 
I^'JUSinfp^rtSr'  •-'^  co^Sorri<,^S^^  dTrlSVlL 

^'    SUf  o'if'j?'"'?^        aUowancea  for  the  Caapua-Baaed  Aid  ProgMos  «,d 


Detkttit  Initikttve 


*"  "PPropriate  meaaure  of  the  quality 
of  ina  ruction.    Serving  a  high  riak  atudent  population  and  poor  econoSc 
condltiona  wi  affect  repayaent  and  default  ritiTdeapitrUie  qJ^Tthe 
program  and  the  inatltution.   Perfori»nce  atandardTMd  lSen2C.  wrtif?- 
catlon  and  aecrediutlon  procedural,  rather  than  default  ratM.  itoSdhB 
u»K!  to  determiw  ellglbiUty  for  participation  in  the  \o^\7o^ 

Lenders  and  guarantora  ihould  be  required  to  actively  parUdpato  in  loan 
counieUiig  efforti  to  encourage  itudenU  to  tepay  th^  toCa     The  t»2?^ 

'^!::vj^^r,'r^,}^' bo^„  piT^Adei  «uid  d.. 

J^J^J^I*°^  attention  given  to  itudent  borrowen  by  the  lender  and 
guarantor  and  con^quenUy  reduce  the  incentive  tu  repay.    The  iiiSm  of 
L'ST're^i"^^'"^;         ""»J«butei  to  the  coXioii  for  &i 
eri  regarding  contacU,  addreiMa,  and  phone  numbera.    Lendera,  lecon- 

^rdWtSl!lHS;H""^**°"'  r,'*  "houW  be  Nquirod  to  p^de 

"J  invroved  coinaunlc«tlon  to  borrowen.  clear 
o^^MtiOT"**""  Inquired  when  lovu  an  lold  to  a  dlfferwt 

H'^.'TIIT*  POO'  •cowwic  areai  an  a  legment  of  the  popula- 

tion that  e^peciaUy  needi  and  benefiu  fmn  financial  id  to  obtain  m  edS- 

•"u«tton-    Unfortunately,  thii  mm  popula- 
t  on  I  at  Wgh  riik  for  default.    Increaaed  grant  aulatance  for  thTexcSp^ 
i^lS^^^nil^**!:  t""^"**  borrowing  i.  an  im^SSantTJd  effl^ve  dete^?^^^ 
to  default  and  should  be  included  as  a  default  reducUon  initlaUve. 
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1 .    The  complex  Independent  student  definition  haa  beoooe  confuiing  and  un- 
wieldy.   Student  aUtUB  deteraination  Buat  be  ainpUfied.    AU  graduate,  m- 
vorc^,  aepamted  or  Mrried  atudanta  ahould  autoi^ticaUy  be  doaified  as 
independent.    The  current  automitic  crlteri*  (  age  24,  veteran,  or- 
phan/ward.  or  having  dependent  children)  for  tlngte,  never  Married  and 
undergraduate  atudanta  to  be  ciMaifled  as  independent  ahould  be  main- 
tained.  The  conditional  criteria  needa  to  be jreviijed  ^''^^.^•J^ZT^' 
aonable,  underatandable,  and  managMble.  ,•^^^'22?^ ^^SSL.ifv 

ahould  continue  to  be  aUowed  to  exerdae  profeaalOMd  Judgement  to  claaaify 
as  independent  thoae  atudanta  not  meeting  the  criteria,  but  who  are  genu- 
inely aetf-Bupporting, 

2    The  displaced  homennker  and  dialocated  worker  need  analyala  formulas  edd 
complexity  to  the  prooesB,  but  aiaUt  very  few  atudanU  who       "oJ  tlreaay 
adequately  evaluated  by  the  regutar  analyaia.   Thete  formulas  should  be 
eliminated  in  favor  of  uaing  profeaalonal  judgiMnt  to  assist  thoae  few  stu- 
denta . 

3.  To  avoid  confualon  and  inconsistency,  aU  federal  Veterana  Beneflta,  Nation- 
al Guard,  ROTC,  and  Reserve  monthly  atiponda  should  be  reported  on  the 
application  and  included  as  a  atudent  reaource.    BeneflU  covering  tuition 
and  feea  ahould  be  considered  financial  aid. 

4.  The  student  contribution  ahould  be  derived  using  a  P«»fnable  expectation 
of  available  reeourcea.   The  current  converelon  rate  of  70%  for  ■^denta 
m^nga  plua  a  35%  rate  for  asseU  U  an  unrsallitic  axpectation  of  ability  to 
pay  and  potenUaUy  coun^  the  same  funds  twice.   The  current  process  U  a 
strong  dUlrcentive  for  students  to  work  part-time  while  attending  coUege 
and  thereby  encourages  borrowing. 

5.  A  mechanism  should  be  devised  on  the  appUcatlon  for  collecting  eatimated 
yewlncome  from  atudenU  leaving  Jobs  to  attend  achool.    The  student  con- 
{ributlorrcould  then,  at  the  financial  aid  administrator'a  discretion,  be  c^- 
culated  from  eatimated  aumaer  plua  academic  year  eaminga  rather  than  base 
year  earnings. 

6.  Questions  need  to  be  added  to  the  federal  core  •PPH«***^^2^**^~V?^^'" 
ing  the  student'a  living  arrangementt  while  in  achool  and  t^  agea  <rf  the 
s^Sdent^a  chUdren  to  fSdUUte  the  calculation  of  atudent  budgeta  and  stu- 
dent  Seil  appn,priate  to  law  and  '•Rulation  r^ju^nt;^  ^These  qu«^^^^ 
are  currentiy  not  available,  but  are  required  by  law  to  be  us«i  to  deter- 
mine budgeU  for  PeU  GranU  and  other  financial  aid. 

PeU  Grant  Proffiw  ReoomBsmdatkM 

1.  Pell  Grant  funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  educational  coata.    N^^V  f*^- 
dents  are  not  belSg  asaUted  as  adequately  today  as  in  the  past .    P«U  0"^^ 
majdmuVamounU  should  be  Increased  aignificantiy  now  and  Increased  annu- 
ally In  proportion  to  the  coat  of  living  and  tuition  Increaaee. 

2.  Requiring  the  Student  to  submit  a  p«)er  PeU  Grant  Student  Aid  Report  to 
iho  institution  is  unneceaaary  and  delays  the  process.    The  submission  of  a 
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P«per  SAR  could  bt  ftllmliuit«d  if  th»  cocomuniottlon  functloni  <a  tlw  SAR 
ropUcMl  by  Informtion  txehtngM  to  itutUnU  uid  to  tchooU. 

3.    Netdy  itud^nU  who  do  not  BMt  tbt  tmnow  dvflnitlon  of  Sptdal  Conditions « 
etptdaUy  d«ptnd«nt  itudmU  with  ilgnlftcuiUy  r^uc^  Mmlnn,  Mv  not 
be  adequately  aastottd  cumnUy  brauM  proftMiontl  hidgmiint  ia  not  al- 
lowed for  the  PeU  Grant  Progna.   I>rofeaB<onal  JudgMnt  ahould  be  reatored 
for  the  PeU  Grant  Proffram. 

SupptaMAiaa  IdnaSloBil  Oppoftantty  Qmt*  Gdkga  1fark-8tady»  PmUh  Umm 

1.  The  Caopua-BaiMl  Aid  Progrua  are  valuable  for  atudenU  and  have  aaaiat- 
•d  many  itudenu  who  could  not  have  atundad  ooUege  with  the  liadted  aa- 
aiatanoe  froa  other  financial  aid  profrasH.   The  CoUege  Woi^-Study  Pro- 
gram has  bean  eapidaUy  iaportant  in  providing  atudenU  with  leaning  ex- 
perience; outside  the  daairooa.   Tha  Campus-Based  Aid  Programs  can  be 
moat  effecUvely  handled  with  minimal  reguUtion.   These  pragxum  should  be 
continued  and  deregulated  to  allow  insUtuUons  to  use  their  discretion  on 
the  appropriate  uaa  of  funds. 

2.  The  stuaont  contribution  represents  an  expectation  that  the  atudent  will 
^^J^^  educational  coaU.   However,  current  regulations  do  not  al- 
low Collect*  Work- Study  (CWS)  awarda  to  be  uaed  to  meet  the  student  con- 
tribution.   This  ia  not  ccmslstant  with  ths  intent  of  the  student  contribu- 
tion.   Schools  should  be  allowed  to  use  CWS  funds  to  replace  the  student 
contribution . 

3.  The  current  overaward  allowance  is  too  small  for  the  Campus- Bssed  Aid 
Programs  in  .^ight  of  time  constraints  and  administrative  dlffScultiee. 
Overaward  tolorinces  should  be  increased.    Institutions  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  determine  procedures  and  prioritlaa  for  correcting  ovei«wards 
since  thsy  are  beat  Able  to  judge  the  needs  of  the  student  sffected. 

Quanntaad  Stntet  Loan  riiigi—  RaoomHitetkM 

1.  Due  to  the  increaaing  coat  of  education,  annual  and  aggregate  loan  limlU 
should  be  reviewed  sod  may  need  to  be  increased.    However,  loan  limlu  do 
not  necessarily  need  to  be  increased  for  all  Institutions.    Lower  coat  inaU- 
tuUona  nay  need  lower  UsiiU  to  discourage  unnecessary  borrowing. 

2.  The  Stafford  I/an  origination  fee  is  burdensoom  for  students  and  reduces 
aviUable  financial  aasistance  to  pay  college  costs.    The  originaUon  fee 
should  be  eliminated. 

3.  Deferment  provisions  are  confusing  and  Inconsistent  especially  as  they  re- 
late to  enrollment  status.  Deferments  for  enrollment  should  be  allowed  for 
ail  loans  if  the  ttudent  is  enrolled  st  least  half*^time. 

4.  Now  that  guaranteod  loans  are  governed  by  overaward  restrictions .  an 
overaward  tolerance  should  be  allowed  for  guaranteed  student  loans  similar 
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to  the  increased  ainounU  suggested  for  the  Campus-Bised  Aid  Program  tol- 
erances . 

s    ThB  costs  of  adminUtertng  guaranteed  student         have  become  enormous 
iSSfituUons     An  sdmSuStraUve  cost  allowance  ihould  be  provided  to  In- 
•tituHnnl  lo  ^pT^^^  numerous  and  coaUy  loan  requirenenU  such 

!;i^^cSS"5oin.rng.T^^^^  «d  distribution,  student  status  confir- 

roaUon,  etc. 

6.  To  ellaintte  unn«MMry  low  check  dlitributlon  eott.        »ie  suident 
dayl  shouft  be  di«hurM«l  to  a  .ingle  diihurwaent. 

7.  The  Student  SUtu.  Conflmtlon  Reporttai 

Qtandwdlied  to  eliainet*  mulUple  fonmte  »^d  •h<mld  be  «ntr«U«w  to  raou 
?t^teTftdent  •dStr.tion.    These  wportt  ehould  be  frequent  enough  to 
t^t  T^muSL^^^Si^n^  and  include  tU  r«iuljed  datm  ««h  m  iu«e. 
SSdLl^^wiW  n\2ber,  addm*.  end  enwltoent  chuigee.   Some  current 

SS^ «?^^nSine.  could'be  eUrnlnet^J  if  the.,  report,  were 
thorough,  accurate,  timely,  and  centrallied. 


Coactudiiig 

Tho  nuM).  addN.M«.  and  phone  number,  of  the  1990-91  membep.  of  the 
n^?SF5T  ExJcuu5i^4rt  Mid  the  ILASFAA  UgtaUiUve  Information  Coouaittee 

detail,  and  .Uttatlc  to  .upport  the  cooaenu  prewnien  in  uu»  iJ«F»r 
recommendatlona . 

ILASFAA  i.  youp  financial  aid  InfornaUon  perource! 
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1910-91  umu  uDusn : 

•  PaaiU  i.  BrlttoQ  (CbaU) 
Dirtetor  of  rlaiDcUl  Aid 

Soutbin  lillDola  Ooivtrtity  at  Cartnoailt 
riiMBcial  lid  Of flot 
326-B  llDodT  taU 

CwteodCt,  Ulioolj  6290M702 
(618)  4S3-S1S4 

'    LoulM  Biof  Itld 

AMistiDt  Dirtetor  of  PIudcIaI  Aid 
LliioolD  CoUtgt 
715  HMt  Raib  RoHi 
NoMl,  lUiooij  61761 
(309)  452-0500 

•  HllllM  J.  5uifai« 
Dirtetor  of  PlosDcial  &id 
ttMttre  lUinoij  Doivtrtlty 
121  SbtzMfi  Hill 

ntcxab,  Illinoij  61455 
(309)  296-2446 

Ktodrt  DiDt 

Dirtetor  of  FixudMija  Aid 
NatioQAl-loulj  OnivenitT 
2M0  SbtridB  Road 

Evaaitoo,  Illiooif  60201 
800-443-5522  x  2350 

Arthur  L.  PrtjM 

toiJtiot  Dlitctor  of  FloiDciAl  iid 
niinoif  Statt  OoimsitT 
212  Hovty  Hall 
Nonal,  Illiooij  61761 
(309)  438-2238 

•  J.  Itanfaall  Jtttifigi 
Dirtetor  of  rioMKitl  iid 
NortbMsttrti  IIIiBoia  OnivtrtitT 
5500  Kortb  St.  Loulj  Avteui 
Chicago,  IlHiuij  60625-4699 
(312)583-4050 

KiB  C.  UrsdHBD  (am  bracotlTt  Board  eatrr) 

•  Jtrry  Polijcfauk 
Dirtetor  of  Plnaoeial  iid 
NcHt&ry  County  Colltva 
Routt  14  and  Lucm  Road 
Cnrstal  Laka,  lUlaoij  60012 
(815)455-3700  x263 

•  Mriaaat  SUjwiibtcii 
niiooij  Rt9ioeal  Hnagtr 
Cbaat  Nai^ttao  of  Illinolj 
Bdueatioo  PiAafioa  Canttr 
3712  fcrtb  BrotdMiy,  9uiU  308 
Chica90,  niiflolj  60613 
(312)549-2240 

•  Nark  J.  Tdbin 

Director  of  Stotet  PlnaDct 

DaVry,  loc. 

2201  Hovard  Stratt 

Bvanatoo,  inijK>ia  60202 

(706)328-8100 

'    Rabtcca  I.  Htltrip 

Dirtetor  of  Plnaoclil  Aid 
NacHurray  Collaga 
447  Baft  tollana 
JackaoBTllla,  I  ^iooiM  62650 
(217)  479-7041 

•  Tm  Ummd 

Dirtetor  of  Ptdaral  Ralatiooa 
Ulinoia  Studant  Aaaistnoa  CcHalatlcc 
106  Ullvt  Road 
Datrfiald,  Illiaoia  60015 
(708)948-8500 
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Jotm  p.  JaoDattao 
Fraaidaot 

Dirtetor,  Stodant  Work  Md  PiAMciAl  iaalitMct 
Southm  XUIfioU  Obivaralty  at  IteRkvilla 
Box  1060  (RaodliMfi  Bl(^.  ta.  2308) 
BdMnteviUt,  IL  62026 
(618)692-3880 

Robart  J.  lateraoD 

Raaaarcb  CoMittaa  Chair 

UtiatiDt  Diitctcr  of  PiAveial  iid 

Haattn  lUifioia  Ooivtraity 

121  SbttdM  Kill 

Haooib,  IL  61455 

(309)296-2446 

Larry  R.  iaktt 

Iwrda  6  Raoo^Utioo  Caaiittta  Cbair 
Aaaociatt  Dirtetor,  Of fict  of  Seteol  nd 
CoUtga  RalatioDB 

Onivtralty  of  lUinoJ-i  -  Otbm/ChMBtiaa 
409  B.  ChilMra  #312 
Cb^pai^,  IL  61820 
(217)113-2030 

Orlo  B.  Boatifl 

Vloa  Prttidaot  for  Public  Saoior  Ixwtitotiooa 
Dirtetor,  Offioa  of  Stutet  FlAaocial  Aid 
Dnivtrvity  of  IlliI»il-UrbaDa/Cba^pti9l 
fourth  Ploor  Studint  larvlota 
610  E.  JchD  St. 
CbMMlgD,  IL  61820 
(217)  244-2024 

Jaoat  Ball 

CoMmity  Ralatiooa  Ccaiittat  Chair 
UaiAtiBt  Dirtetor  of  PiaBclal  Aid 
IlliaoU  8t«U  OBiwdty 
211  Hovty  Hall 
Monti,  IL  61761 
(309)  438-7741 

Patriot  L.  Brigga 

Ratalatttr  Co-Editor 

Coor*.:aator  of  Studaet  PinaDcial  Aid 

CoUaga  of  DoPioa 

22Dd  St  Imtwt 

Glaci  Bllyn,  a  60137 

(708)  658-2800  txt.  2619 

Kriatia  J.  Daggatt 

Training  6  Proftasiooal  DavtlopaBt 

Coaittaa  Co-Chair 
Aaaistaaft  Dirtetor  of  PiMseial  Aid 
Loyola  OBivtrtlty  of  Chioago  Nadical  Ctotar 
2160  8.  Pint  Aft.,  Blt^.  124m 
Nay«9od,  n.  60153 
(708)216-8498 

Katharioa  A.  Bteite 

Rulta  Adviaory  CoMittat  Chair 

Diraetor  of  Pioaoeial  Aid 

North  Caotral  CoUaga 

30  I.  Brtioard 

Nwrrilla,  XL  60566-7063 

(708)420-3420 

Hoaard  U.  PloriM 

Trtaanrar  6  RtgiatratioD  Coaiittta  Chair 

Dirtetor  of  PiaMeial  Aid 

Rotary  Collaga 

7900  MMt  Divlsixx  8tzttt 

Rivtr  Poraat,  IL  60305 

(708)366-2490 

Jote  T.  Plyofi 

Loog  Raaga  Plaoolag  CoMittta  Chair 
Diraetor  of  PiuMCial  Aid 
Uatan  Ullaois  Qfaivartity 
Studaot  Sarvioat  Buildlag,  I  lilog 
CharlattoB,  IL  61920 
(217)  581-5034 
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Bnoi  &.  FooU 

DiMtor  of  riAMcial 
Collt9t  of  St.  FnDcli 
SOO  I.  KUCQK 
JolUt,  IL 
(8lS)  740-3403 

LorttU  H.  rnokUfi  ^  , 

Vlot  Prwidwt  for  PrcpcUtirr  SchooU 
Dmb  of  Stodiot  PifiBOt 
DeVrr  Xaititnu  of  ttcteolocrr 
2000  t.  Pial^T  M. 
Unbicd,  IL  60148 
(708)  953-1300  mtt.  441 

PrttooUX.  Haj<Ut 

Exmtlvt  Vlot  ^Idiot 

Sillier  Pro^  FUcil  Of  flotr 

CltT  CoUt9M  of  Chicago 

326  H.  JMkM  Uvdw  11th  Floor 

Chioigo,  IL  60606 

(312)  8SS-8122 


 J  t.  Hmtw 

Sttcrttvy 

Dlzictoc  of  FliUDcUl  lid 
DmvIIU  Itm  CoaHQltT  CoUogt 
2000  S.  Ikln 
DMvlUo,  IL  61832 
(217)443-8760 

iortbaiB  ftagloo  CoordlMtur 
Dlnctor  of  Fiitfoclal  lid 
Koox  Colloga 
B0KK-1S6 

QslMburq,  IL  61401 
(309)343-0112  txt.  130 

Kill  C.  Kincte 
Sootbin  ItgiOB  CoordlAitor 
Dirtctor  of  FlaviciAl  lid 
LifiOolD  LMd  CoHBitT  CoUaga 

Spriogfiold,  H  67794-92S6 
(217)786-2237 

Dnlol  K.  Nufi 

OptrtUoBi  C<9nlttM  Cbair 

UaocUto  Diivetor  of  FinMicial  lid 

Soutbtn  iniAoU  UDivmitT  at  Carboodalt 

316-B  UDodT  Hall 

CtttGB^o,  U  62901 

(618)  453-4334 

flMMt  HDcgn 

Fonola  Co^tto*  Ch»ir 

tamliU  Director  of  FIbmkIaI  lid 

IIUmU  SiiU  O&imaitT 

211  Hov«T  HiU 

MoMl,  IL  61761 

(309)438-2B7 

Cnlg  D.  Raiv 
F«ciliU««  Co^tt«>  Chair 
Uioclati  Dirwrtor,  Offioo  of  Stixkct 
FlBMcUl  lid  ^ 
DOlMTtitT  of  IlUaoU-Orfam/Chiii|)^«s 
Fourth  Floor  Itotet  SarvioM 
610  t.  Jote  8t. 
Hif  Iffi.  U  61820 
(217)244-1004 

.    Smal  T.  ialaoD  in 
laaalattar  Co-lditor 
FlfiMcUl  lid  CouMilor 
Itorth  Caotxml  CoUaga 
30  I.  Brainard 
toarrllla,  JL  60566-7063 
(708)420-3420 


Dona  J.  Mti 

Vlot  »E8«itet  for  Privata  CoUagaa  lod 

Qoivmltlat 
Diractor  of  FUmbcUI  lid 
HbaatflB  CoUaga 
501  I.  CoUaga  Iva. 
liiaatOB,  IL  60187 
(708)260-5021 

CbriatlJaa  Q.  Pataraoe 

bi-Offlclo  ^  ^ 

mip^^*  Studafit  iaalstiDoa  CcsilAaiaD 

106  UU«t  load 

Daarf  laid,  IL  60015 

(708)946-8500 

Join  PoTJt 

Vioa  Pmitet  for  P^lic  CoMitT 

CoUagaa 
Diractor  of  FlHDclal  lid 
Carl  SMdbog  GoUaga 
2232  8.        Storai  Id. 
Oalaibuig,  IL  61401 
(309)344-2518  axt.  212 

Paulina  I.  SnUch 

Vioa  Piuldnt  for  Muraiag  &  UUad  Haalth 

School  Sarrloaa  CoortlAitor 

Hitboditt  Hadical  Caotar 

School  of  VuralDg 

221  IB  eiao  Oak  Iva. 

Pt  rla,  n.  61636 

Hichaal  Shialda 
Chicago  laglooal  Coordinator 
Diractor  uFloMcial  lid 
FiaanciAl  lid  Off loa 
Tritoo  CoUaga 
2000  fifth  Iva. 
Rivar  QroYa,  IL  60171 
(708)456-0300  axt.  441 

Vicki  L.  Shiplar 

TraiDixtg  (  Prof aaaiooal  Davalopnot 

CcBBittaa  Co-Chair 
Uliaoia  SUU  laalsUBoa  Coaaiiaioo 
SOO  H.  Hoam 
Sprioofi«id,  IL  67704 
(217)782-6767 

Haracbal  D.  ttallaoa  ni 
PMt  Praaitet  ( IcadAatiooi  CoMittaa 
Chair 

Diractor  of  Fiaaocial  lid 
CoUaga  of  Laka  CotatT 
19351  HuhlDgtcQ  St. 
tajal^,  IL  60030 
(708)223-3610 

Jooa  I.  ZiaraD 

Progrtt  Co^ttaa  Chair 

Uaociata  Director  of  FlniDclal  lid 

Ea^an  lUlaoia  QDlvanity 

Stutet  Sarvioaa  BuildlBg,  Baat  Uin? 

Charlaatoo,  IL  61920 

(217)581-5034 
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199M992  Executive  Board  Directory 

PrttUant 
Bructt  A.  Footft 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Coll«9«  of  St.  Francis 

500  N.  Wilcox  St. 

Jolittt,  IL  60435  815<*740-3693 

PrMidtm-EI«ct 

Francois  Hajduk 

Sr.  Project  Fiscal  officer 

City  collars  of  Chicago 

226  W.  Jac)(S(>n  Blvd.,  11th  Fl. 

Chicago,  IL  60606  312-855-8122 

Past  Prssldent 

Hsrschsl  D.  Wallacs  III 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Collsgs  of  Laks  County 
19351  Washington  St. 

Grayslaks,   IL  60030  708-223-3610 

ExMutivt  Vlo«  Pntidsnt 
Richard  stsudsl 

Assistant  Dirsctor  of  Financial  Aid 
Southern  Illinois  University-Carbondale 
318-B  Woody  Hall 

Carbondals,   IL  62901  618-453-4334 

Vios  Prssidant  for  Private  CoHsges 
Donna  Psltz 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Whaaton  Collsgs 

501  E.  Collaga  Ava. 

Whaaton,  IL  60187  708-260-5021 

Vict  Pr^isidsnt  for  Public  Senior  Institutions 
orlo  B.  Austin 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
University  of  Illinois  at  urbana 
610  E.  John  St. 

Chaapaign,  IL  61820  217-244-1004 
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Vtot  PmMmt  tor  Community  CoitogM 
Kl«  Klrschman  .  ,  ..^ 

Dlractor  of  studant  Financial  Aid 
Lincoln  Land  Coaaaiinlty  Collag* 
Sh«ph«rd  Rd. 

SprlngfUld,  IL  62794-9256  217-786-2237 

VlMPrMld«ntfdr  Proprfttary  Schools 
Mark  Tobln 

Dlractor  of  Studant  Finance 

DaVry  Inc> 

2201  W.  Howard  St. 

Evanaton,  IL  60202  708-328-8100 

Vto9  PrMkMnt  tar  Schools  of  Nursing  ft  Allied  Health 

Mary  Krn  Hatklns  .       .  ,  ^ 

Director  of  Adalsalona  6  Financial  Aid 

Mannonlta  Collaga  of  Nuralng 

804  N.  East  St. 

BloOBlngton,  IL  61701  309-829-0718 

Chleago  Regional  Coordinator 
Kathy  Asato 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Mundeltin  College 

6363  H.  Sheridan  Rd.   ^  ^  ^ 

Chicago,   IL  60660  312-298-8100  Ext.  575 

Northern  Regional  Coordinator 
Paaela  S.  Wagener 
coordinator  of  Financial  Aid 
Kiehwa\ikee  College 

Rt.  38  6  Malta  Rd.  „  ^ 

Malta,  IL  60150  815-825-2086  Ext.  224 

Southern  Regional  Coordinator 
Cindy  Parka 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Belleville  Area  College 

2500  carlyle  Rd.  ^^^^ 
Belleville,  IL  62221  618-235-2700 
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Sacfittry 

Ann  Acton 

Director  of  student  Resources 
Sha%mM  CoouBunity  College 
Rt.  1,  Box  53,  College  Rd. 

Ullln,   IL  62992  618-634-2242 

Traasursr 
Howard  Florine 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Rosary  College 

7900  W.  Division  St. 

River  Forest,  IL  60305  708-366-2490 

Ex-Offldo 
Chris  Peterson 

Director  of  Client  Relations 

Illinois  Student  Assistance  Commission 

106  Wilnot  Rd. 

Deerfield,  IL  60015  708-948-8500 
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Legislative  Infonnation  Committee 


CommlV3tCh«ir 
J«rry  Polischuk 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
HcHenry  County  College 
Routtt  14  &  Lucas  Rd. 

Crystal  Lake,  IL  60012  815-455-3700  Ext. 

Carol  Donbek 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Chicago  Collage^-  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 

555  31st  Street 

Downers  Grove,   IL  b0515  708-515-6035 

J.  Marshall  Jennings 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Northeastern  Illinois  University 
5500  North  St.  Louis  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60625-4699  312-583-4050 
Rc-^  Marlier 

D'  ector  of  Financial  Aid 
Sauk  Valley  College 

Dixon,   IL  60121  815-288-5511 
Doug  McNutt 

Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Governors  State  University 

Stuenkel  Rd.  ^  ^ 

University  Park,  IL  60466  708-534-5000 

Dave  Pardiek 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Bradley  University 
1501  W.  Bradley 

Peoria,  XL  61625  309-677-3089 
Mark  Tobin 

Director  of  Student  Finance 

DeVry  Inc. 

2201  W.  Howard  St. 

Evanston,   IL  60202  708-328-8100 

Rebecca  Haltrip 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
MacNurray  College 
447  Bast  College 

Jacksonville,   IL  62650  217-479-7041 
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Tom  w^nnan 

Director  of  Fad^ral  Ralationa 
Illinois  Student  Assistance  Conunission 
106  Wilnot  Rd. 

Deerfield,  IL  60015  708-948-8500 
Marsha  Weiss 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 
University  of  Illinois-Chicago 
P.O.   Box  4348   (M/C  334) 

Chicago,   IL  60680  312-996-5563 

Adrienne  Schvarzbach 
Illinois  Regional  Manager 

Chase  Manhattan  of  Illinois  Education  Finance  center 
3712  North  Broadway,  Suite  308 

Chicago,   IL  60613  312-549-2240 
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iJ  ^  TT  £  Ore/Slayton  is  the  v  ce  pres  dent  of  Wood- 

?oMSrt.khn  EW  fe  hometown  ?f  the  late  Bishop 
Fulton  Sheen.  Most  people  don  t  know  that. 

Mr.  Slayton.  That's  true.  .  .       ^  ciovfnn 

Senator  Simon.  Pleased  to  have  you  here  with  us,  Mr.  Slayton. 

Mr.  Slayton.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  Can  you  move  that  mike  over  in  i;^^"^  of  you? 

Mr.  Slayton.  I  am  pleased  to  participate  this  moaning  I  note 
that  I  am  the  only  representative  from  a  for-profit  institution.  I 
don't  know  if  that's  by  design  or  not. 

Senato?  Simon.  Let  me  just  say  it  is  not  by  design  and  we  also 
have  a  representative  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  testitying  in  tne 
next  panel  who  is  going  to  be  speaking  on  behalf  of  for-protit  insti- 
tutions also. 

Mr.  Slayton.  Good,  we  need  that.  j  •  fu 

For  some  time  banks  have  been  making  student  loans  and  in  tne 
interest  of  efficiency,  Illinois  has  reduced  our  input.  We  no  longer 
see  the  student  during  the  process  of  applying  for  aid  or  getting 
loan  approvals.  The  only  time  we  see  the  student  is  when  it  s  time 
for  them  to  repay  the  loan.  ,    ,    t  u    u  >* 

Frequently  when  it's  time  to  disperse  the  check— I  shouldn  t  say 
frequently.  When  it's  time  to  disperse  the  check,  the  check  goes  to 
the  school  and  we  have  done  everything  by  mail  up  to  that  point. 

I  think  those  are  lost  opportunities  for  loan  counseling,  lOur  sep- 
arate opportunities  during  a  4-year  undergraduate  career.  Also  I 
think  that  as  banks  consolidate  in  Illinois— it  hasn  t  been  niany 
years  since  Illinois  was  a  unit  bank  state— we  are  going  to  have 
less  and  less  interaction  with  the  students.  We  are  forcing  banks  to 
purchase  the  loan  portfolios  of  a  lot  of  State  banks  in  Illinois.  The 
indepth  programs  such  as  First  National  Bank  in  Chicago  total 
some  $50  million  dollars,  not  that  they  don't  do  a  good  job,  but  they 
can't  have  the  personal  interaction  that  small  banks  in  small  com- 
munities or  even  larger  banks  in  larger  communities  have  with 
their  direct  customers.  .      ,  . 

We  are  seeing  repayment  problems.  I  mentioned  in  my  written 
testimony  that  repayments  are  better  now  than  they  were  some 
years  ago.  Default  percentages  are  much  reduced.  But  we  are 
seeing  people  who  go  to  school  4  years  and  have  been  certified  as 
moving  from  class  to  class  and  have  borrowed  for  each  year  and 
yet  don't  graduate.  Those  students  have  a  difficult  problem. 

The  education  is  intended  to  translate  into  higher  earnings.  Loan 
repayments  during  the  first  5,  10,  or  20  years  of  their  working  life 
reduce  those  earnings  and  those  loan  repayments  do  not  buy  goods 
and  services.  They  don't  translate  into  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
that  portion  of  their  income.  . 

We  have  students  on  the  books  now  that  are  paying  $300  to  $400 
a  month  for  the  next  20  years  for  student  loans.  We  think  student 
loans  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  That  is  a  for-profit  institution  that 
has  probably  come  in  the  back  door. 
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A  100  years  ago  United  States  was  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth 
and  it  was  amply  demonstrated,  because  that's  when  the  great  im- 
migration began  in  the  last  20  years. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  was  around  the  time  of  World  War  I. 
Again  we  demonstrated  that  we  were  the  premier  country  in  the 
world.  Everybody  worldwide  appreciated  our  efforts. 

Fifty  years  ago  World  War  II  began.  Again  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  accomplishments. 

And  it  is  iust  a  coincidence  that  a  175  and  50  happen  to  hit  wars. 
I  didn't  realize  that  until  just  now. 

But  25  years  ago  we  started  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. I  don't  thinK  it  could  be  said  that  we  have  enhanced  our  po- 
sition in  the  world.  I  think  we  have  lost  ground. 

Some  of  the  earlier  panelists  mentioned  the  need  for  internation- 
al studies.  I  concur. 

As  a  taxpayer  I  find  difficulty  with  entitlements.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  necessary,  because  I  don't  think  that  student  loans 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  One  of  the  things  that,  if  you  live  in 
the  country  like  I  do,  you  talk  to  people  that  you  know,  you  know 
your  neighbors,  you  know  a  lot  of  your  neighbors.  One  of  the  things 
1  am  afraid  we  are  getting  is  less  education  for  more  money.  We 
need  to  change  that  perception  if  that's  not  true.  If  it  is  true,  we 
need  to  change  the  facts. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Slayton  follows:] 


1.  Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  fix  any  perceived  shortcomings  in  present  pro- 
grams, first  make  sure  there  is  a  problem.  Second,  make  sure  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  government  to  address  the  problem.  Third,  make  sure  that  any  proposed 
changes  will,  in  fact,  correct  the  problem. 

I'm  referring  here  to  the  administration  proposal  to  create  a  Direct  Student  Loan 
Agency. 

There  isn't  anv  way  that  such  a  system  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
present  system.  For  one  thing,  how  will  direct  loans  be  funded?  If  the  Treasury  bor- 
rows short  to  fund  lon^  term  commitments,  costs  won't  be  locked  in.  If  the  Treasury 
borrows  long  (which  it  should),  there  won't  be  any  appreciable  interest  savings 
anyway.  Who  is  going  to  service  these  loans?  Will  they  do  it  for  nothing?  Can  an- 
other bureaucracy  be  created  that  will  service  these  loans  cheaper  than  commercial 
lenders  do  now? 

Proponents  of  this  change  talk  a  lot  about  the  ''special  allowance"  commercial 
lenders  get  to  make  and  service  student  loans.  Do  they  know  what  that  special  al- 
lowance is?  It  is  currently  3.25  percent  and  is  added  to  the  average  yield  or  3-month 
Treasury  bills  to  make  a  present  day  yield  of  8.75  percent  on  the  interim  portion  of 
our  student  loan  portfolio.  The  yield  on  the  payout  portion  of  our  portfolio  is  the 
same  but  the  former  student  is  paying  8  percent  so  the  special  allowance  amounts 
to  3/4  of  1  percent.  Under  current  rules,  when  payout  loans  hit  the  48th  month,  the 
rate  the  former  student  pays  will  go  to  10  percent.  At  this  stage  there  will  be  no 
special  allowance  at  all.  We  have  a  rather  mature  student  loan  portfolio  so  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  is  in  interim  loans  and  65  percent  is  in  payout  loans.  You  can  see, 
therefore,  that  the  special  allowance  is  not  a  major  portion  of  our  gross  yield. 

This  issue  obviously  needs  a  lot  more  study. 

2.  Of  necessity,  any  program  that  serves  the  needs  of  many  people  will  be  com- 
plex. Don't  make  it  any  more  so,  needlessly.  Simplify,  simplify*  simplify. 

The  8/10  interest  split  comes  to  mind  in  this  regard.  Do  the  proponents  know  how 
to  develop  a  level  payment  when  the  interest  rate  changes  in  the  middle  of  the  re- 
payment period?  I  m  not  saying  it  can't  be  done,  only  that  it  is  difficult  and  intro- 
duces needless  complexity.  One  intent  of  this  rule  is  to  encourage  borrowers  to  pay 
off  more  quickly  under  the  lower  interest  rate.  This  serves  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
government.  Another  intent  is  to  require  the  borrower  to  pay  more  of  the  cost  after 
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beiiui  out  of  school  and  presumably  on  a  job  for  4  years.  This  further  reduces  the 
cost  to  the  government.  This  same  thing  could  have  been  accomplished  in  several 

'*ATOther*area?hat  suggests  itself  for  simplification  is  that  of  deferments.  There 
are  fourteen  different  deferments  presently  available.  This  could  be  reduced  to  four 
without  affecting  many  people.  .„  .      ,  • 

8.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  that  there  are  many  that  will  abuse  for  their 
own  benefit  anything  you  develop.  HUD's  housing  projects,  military  contractors, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  contractors,  Department  of  the  Interior  logging  contracts 
and  John  Sununu's  travel  arrangements  come  to  mind  immediately. 

Build  in  safeguards  on  the  establishment  of  programs.  Don  t  wait  for  abuses  to 
develop  and  then  try  to  close  the  bam  door.  .  .  _j 

Soecifically,  establish  a  uniform  set  of  standards  that  a  school  must  meet  in  order 
for  ite  students  to  qualify  for  financial  aid.  The  television  program  60  Minutes  has 
had  numerous  episodes  about  schools  that  exist  in  name  only  or  with  only  minimal 
window^ressing  that  recruit  studente  fer  the  sole  P"rP«»  of.P'iop*"'"^^"^?^**? 
student  loans.  I  receive  about  one  call  per  week  from  schools  in  Oregon,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  York,  California,  Texas.  Florida  and  other  states  asking  if  we  will  pur- 
chase guaranteed  student  loans  that  they  generate.  Mostly,  these  are  trade  schools 
but  we  also  hear  from  Junior  Collies  and  Bible  Colleges  occasionally. 

Our  answer  is  always  no.  Attached  is  a  sample  letter  that  I  use  to  respond  to 
these  inquiries.  We  think  that  if  more  lenders  adopted  this  attitude  about  loans  m 
Keneral,  there  would  be  far  fewer  safety  and  soundness  concerns.      ,  ,  , 

When  these  schools  have  been  issued  a  school  code  number  by  the  federal  gover  n- 
ment, there  is  an  implied  approval  of  the  institution  and  ite  educational  standards. 
Students  at  these  places  do  not  receive  fair  value  for  the  money  tney  .Pfy- 
havina  aided  these  schools  to  enter  and  take  advantage  of  the  system  and  the  stu- 
denteTthe  federal  government  should  establish  forgiveness  procedures  for  th^e  stu- 
dente' loans.  The  government  would  then  pursue  the««*  people  responsible  for  the 
fraudulent  submission  and  certification  of  loan  documents.  .  .    r    *   „  i. 

4.  When  something  works  well  or  improves  substantially  from  a  state  of  not  work- 
ing well,  publicize  it.  You  can  rest  assured  that  the  media  will  already  have  told 
everyone  about  ite  not  working  well.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  get  the  word  out 
when  things  improve.  Unfortunately,  good  news  does  not  sell  newspapers. 

Many  of  our  citizens  remember  the  media  presentation  of  student  loan  default 
data  from  several  years  ago.  It  was  a  dismal  picture  presented  negatively.  Under- 
standably, support  for  student  loan  programs  in  our  area  is  limited  to  present  stu- 
dente and  their  parente.  We  hear  many  commente  from  parente  of  former  students 
with  the  following  themes:  why  should  my  child  have  to  repay  student  loans  if  no 
one  else  does?;  how  bad  will  it  hurt  my  child's  credit  rating  if  they  don  t  pay  their 
student  loans?;  why  are  you  hassling  my  child  about  their  student  loans,  you  re 

Regulations  are  different  now.  as  are  default  percentages  from  successful  stu- 
dents. More  student  loans  are  being  collected  now  than  in  the  past  even  after  being 
defaulted  to  the  guarantor.  .  ^  ,        *u  *  r 

Publicize  this  aggressively.  Also  be  aggressive  letting  students  know  that  if  they 
don't  repay  their  original  lender,  they  will  repay  someone  else.  Continue  devising 
ways  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  escape  full  repayment. 

Thank  you  fo^your  inquiry  regarding  our  participation  with  the  Illinois  Student 
Assistance  Commission  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program. 

In  accordance  with  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act.  our  investment  policy  re- 
quires that  we  serve  the  needs  of  the  local  community  that  is  our  deposit  base. 

This  policy  has  made  us  a  strong,  well-capitalized  bank  that  has  earned  a  solid 
reputation  in  our  community,  with  our  peers  and  with  our  regulators.  In  contrast  to 
many  other  institutions,  we  know  that  we  cannot  adequately  service  markets  too  far 
from  our  home  territory.  .       .  ,  * 

We  would  be  glad  to  assist  any  student  you  have  from  our  market  area. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you.  .  .   ,  ,  j 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  shifted  the  programs.  It  used 
to  be  76  percent  depend  upon  grants.  We  are  now  67  percent  de- 
pendent on  loans.  It  has  been  a  very  substantial  shift  ana  it  causes 
a  great  many  problems. 
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You  mentioned  people  paying  $300  or  $400  a  month.  I  have  a 
member  of  my  staff  who  is  with  me  here  toiday.  He  and  his  wife  are 
paying  back  $1,080  a  month  in  student  loans.  You  know,  that's  a 
very,  venr  serious  problem  and  it  postpones  dreams  that  people 
have  for  having  a  home  and  a  family.  It  is  discriminatory  because 
those  of  us  who  are  white  males,  when  we  graduated  from  college 
on  the  average  are  going  to  make  more  than  those  of  you  who  are 
women  and  those  of  you  who  are  members  of  minority  groups. 

But  Fm  not  suggesting  we  eliminate  the  student  loan  program. 
Your  suggestion  about  counseling  from  banks,  if  every— if  all  the 
students  came  from  El  Paso,  XL,  and  Makanda,  XL,  there  would  not 
be  a  problem.  It  is  difficult,  however,  when  New  York  City,  when 
Chase  Manhattan  is,  you  know— 1  don't  know  how  many  loans  they 
make,  but  if  we  were  to  impose  a  counseling  burden  on  Chase  NJan- 
hattan  right  now,  1  have  an  idea  they  would  be  down  in  Washing- 
ton immediately,  saying  we  just  can  t  do  that.  And  my  staff  says 
there  is  a  Chase  Manhattan  rep  here  right  now  listening  to  the  tes- 
timony. All  right,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here. 

If  you  were— if  you,  Mr.  Slayton,  if  you  were  just  to  make  one 
change  in  the  student  loan  program,  if  all  of  a  sudden  President 
Bush  and  Congress  just  said  here,  you  can  do  one  thing,  what 
would  you  do? 

Mr.  Slayton.  i  would  require  that  institutions  tnat  certify  and 
process  student  loans  have  some  sort  of  education  to  offer  to  the 
students  for  whom  they  are  certifying.  In  my  written  testimony  I 
quoted  "60  Minutes''  as  having  a  number  of  program?  about 
schools  that  simply  don't  provide  anything.  All  they  are  is  a  vehi- 
cle for  collecting  student  loans  and  letting  the  chips  fall  vhere 
they  may. 

Senator  Simon.  What  you  are  specifically  talking  about  here  are 
some  of  thv9  abuses  by  some  of  the  proprietary  schools,  or  communi- 
ty colleges  or  universities  or  what  are  you  specifically  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Slayton.  Well,  I  think  proprietary  would  generally  get  it, 
but  there  are  other  schools  that  offer  less  for  the  buck,  too. 

Senator  Simon.  OK,  and  let  me  just  add,  the  mfyority  of  proprie- 
tary schools  as  well  as  the  mcgority  of  the  other  schools  do  a  good 
job,  but  this  is  where  the  quality  factor  is  something  we  have  to 
look  at. 

Miss  Britton,  I  agree  with  you  on  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram. We  have  just  been  talking  about  students  borrowing  exces- 
sively. You  also  make  a  point  here  that  I  think  is  appropriate,  the 
default  rates  for  institutions  are  not  an  appropriate  measure  be- 
cause some  community  college  in  East  St.  Louis,  for  example,  faces 
very,  very  different  problems  from  the  community  college  that 
serves  the  El  Paso  area. 

I  also  think  when  we  talk  about  defaults  it  is  not  just  a  complete 
loss. 

If  I  can  use— we  had  a  woman  testify  before  us  who  had  taken  a 
cosmetology  course.  She  now  works  in  a  beauty  shop,  she  is  a 
single  mother  and  has  two  children.  She  was  on  welfare  and  she 
was  going  through  how  student  aid  helped  her.  I  think  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  she  is  going  to  end  up  in  default.  Now,  she  is  in 
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default  and  she  ends  up  being  a  bad  statistic,  but  she  is  no  longer 
on  welfare  and  that's  a  very  good  thing.  .       m.  * 

You  mentioned  simplification,  as  did  your  colleague  there,  lhat 
clearly  is  a  major  need.  If  you  could,  if  I  can  give  you  the  same 
question  I  gave  Mr.  Slayton,  if  you  could  just  do  one  thing  to  im- 
prove the  student  assistance  program,  you  would  do  what? 

Ms.  Britton.  Let  me  preface  it  by  saying  manv  of  our  recommen- 
dations would  not  cost  anything  in  the  way  of  funds,  that  many  of 
our  recommendations  could  be  done  without  it  being  additional  ex- 
penditure. As  far  as  expenditures  is  concerned,  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  ILASFAA  members  would  support  increasing  the  Pell  Grant 
program  and  providing  more  grant  assistance  to  our  students. 

Senator  Simon.  OK. 

Ms.  Britton.  And  if  they  shake  their  heads  maybe  they  agree. 
Senator  Simon.  And  I  have  always  said  Matejka  but  my  staff 
says  I  am  mispronouncing  your  last  name.  Do  you  pronounce  it 

Mr.  Matejka.  I  try  to  pronounce  it  Matejka  but  most  people 
have  a  lot  of  varieties. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right,  well,  I  have  been  mispronouncing  it 
through  the  years.  ,^  , 

Mr.  Matejka.  No  problem.  That's  the  way  my  grandfather  pro- 
nounced it  by  the  way.  ...  o  o 

Senator  Simon.  You  mentioned  what  you  are  doing  with  Sando- 
val, the  7th  and  8th  graders.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  measure- 
ment of  what  is  happening  as  a  result  of  letting  students  know 
early  on  that  they  ought  to  be  thinking  about  higher  education? 

Mr.  Matejka.  Senator,  it  is  really  too  early  to  tell  to  give  any 
concrete  resuK*^  AH  we  can  respond  to  in  that  area  is  the  response 
from  the  parents  and  from  the  community  at  large.  The  education- 
al system,  the  superintendent,  the  principals  have  been  very  excit- 
ed about  the  change  that  they  have  seen  to  be  added  to  and  toward 
education  of  these  youngsters  who  we  started  working  with  in  the 
7th  grade  who  are  now  in  the  9th  grade. 

Their  attitude  toward  learning,  their  interest  in  careers,  their 
career  expectations  have  all  changed  significantly  as  a  result  of  the 
exposure  that  they  have  had  to  information  and  to  mentors  and  to 
people  in  higher  education  and  in  the  business  and  professional 

world.  ... 

This  is  a  community,  as  you  well  know,  where  it  is  very  economi- 
cally depressed.  The  attrition  rate  from  a  freshman  in  high  school 
to  a  senior  in  high  school  was  over  50  percent  when  we  first  started 
working  with  this.  We  are  hopeful  to  see  that  change.  We  are 
trying  to  change  in  attitude,  change  in  culture  and  have  people 
begin  thinking  and  raise  their  horizons.  We  think  that's  very  im- 
portant, not  only  for  education  as  a  whole  but  for  the  student  aid 
programs  to  provide  those  kinds  of  incentives. 

Senator  Simon.  And  incidentally,  this  happens  to  be  an  ail-white 
community.  When  communities  are  economically  depressed— we 
tend  to  focus  on  the  black  or  hispanic  communities  because  it  is 
easier  to  gauge  that  economic  depression.  But  I  don't  care  what  the 
ethnic  makeup  of  the  community  is.  If  it  is  economically  depressed, 
you  tend  to  have  the  same  kind  of  drop-out  rates,  the  same  kind  of 
failure  to  move  ahead. 
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The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  alter  the  loan  system  and 
the  administration  apparently  is  going  to  be  giving  us  some  kind  of 
recommendation  on  that.  I  would  be  interested  in  your  reaction  to 
what  you  have  heard  any  which  way.  You  do  not  have  a  specific 
proposal  before  us  yet. 

Mr.  Matejka,  I  will— the  specific  proposal  is  difficult  to  comment 
to  in  detail,  but  I  would  lend  my  support  to  a  revisiting  of  the 
structure  of  the  student  loan  program.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  things 
that  we  are  doing  right  now  can  be  improved  upon.  Perhaps  a  total 
overhaul  is  not  necessary  but  obviously  some  major  modifications 
need  to  occur. 

Referencing  Mr.  Slayton's  observations  earlier  about  a  few  years 
ago  students  in  Illinois  had  to  go  to  the  bank  and  sit  down  and  visit 
with  that  lender  prior  to  taking  a  loan,  philosophically  I  am  in  the 
same  league  with  him.  I  am  very  concerned  about  something  we've 
lost. 

One  of  the  reasons  Illinois  has  a  low  default  rate  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  I  firmly  believe,  is  a  result  of  the  history 
that  we  have  of  the  individual  community  bankers  being  involved 
in  the  program  to  the  degree  that  they  have  been  and  the  otrong 
support— we  have  over  1,100  lenders  in  this  State  that  are  firmly 
committed  and  strongly  sup^rt  the  program  and  provide  counsel- 
ing when  given  the  opportunity. 

I  think  it's  also  a  result  that  the  strong  commemorative  from  Illi- 
nois educational  instutitions,  where  they  have  spent  time  in  predis- 
bursement  counseling  and  exit  interviews  to  encourage  students  to 
their  responsibilities,  and  as  a  result  we  have  profitted. 

But  I  guess  I  would  go  back  to  one  other  area  that  says  the  loan 
programs  need  to  be  revisited  and  I  think  this  not  only  applies  to 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  but  all  of  the  programs  as  well. 

And  the  word  you  used  earlier.  Senator,  was  quality.  We  need  a 
commitment  to  accountability  in  quality  education  to  make  sure 
that  the  student  who  is  experiencing  the  postsecondary  educational 
program,  be  that  a  proprietary  school  or  4-year  college  and  univer- 
sity or  graduate  program,  is,  in  fact,  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
educational  experience  as  it  is  a  quality  program,  because  without 
that,  all  the  things  that  we  are  talking  about  are  not  going  to  bene- 
fit society  in  the  long  run. 

Senator  Simon.  Yeah.  We  are  in  agreement  on  that. 

Clarence  Parks  in  his  testimony  mentioned  he  received  the  maxi- 
mum Illinois  State  grants,  $3,500  a  moment  ago  to  Knox  College. 
But  there  are  still  a  few  states  that  are  not— you  know,  don't  have 
programs.  If  Clarence  Parks  came  from  Nebraska  he  wouldn't  have 
that  $3,500. 

Mr.  Matejka.  That's  right. 

Senator  Simon.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  encourage  other 
states  to  do  what  Illinois  has  done? 

Mr.  Matejka.  That's  a  very  difficult  question.  Senator.  The  State 
of  Illinois  has  historically  since  1957,  as  you  well  know  when  you 
were  in  the  legislature,  had  an  incredibly  strong  commitment  to 
access  and  choice  in  Illinois  postsecondary  education.  The  old  State 
student  incentive  grant  program  that  was  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government  provides  us  with  essentially  $3.5  million  a  year  which 
we  are  supposed  to  match.  We  have  $185  million  from  State  dollars 
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going  into  that  program.  We  have  obviously  overmatched.  Many 

states  do  not  do  so.  j  u  .  r  ^.u 

If  there  could  be— and  this  is  a  double-edged  sword,  but  if  there 
could  be  some  incentives  or  perhaps  some  penalties  that  would  1^ 
imposed  where  there  is  not  an  adequate  support  from  the  mdivid- 
uaf  State,  perhaps  that  would  provide  the  incentive  for  them  to 
move  forward.  ,,  , 

We  have  been  extremely  fortunate,  and  as  Cilarence  well  knows 
vvith  the  $3,500  maximum  award,  a  $2,300  Pell  award,  that  goes  a 
lon^  way  to  covering  the  cost  of  education  in  Illinois,  but  many  of 
our  Cv'>ntiguous  states  even  do  not  have  programs  of  that  magni- 
tude. 

I  would  be  supportive  of  working  with  you  in  trying  to  identify 
other  ways  that  that  could  be  transported  to  other  States,  not  our 
dollars  but  the  concept,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  you 

on  that.  .... 
Senator  Simon.  Clarence  Parks,  it  was  mteresting  you  want  to  go 

into  the  public  health  field. 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  that's  correct.  ^      „  .     ..^p.  ... 

Senator  Simon.  Public  health  service.  One  of  the  difficulties  you 
may  encounter,  you  said  you  may  have  to  borrow  money  to  go  to 
medical  school.  I  hate  to  tell  you,  you  are  going  to  have  to  borrow 
money  to  go  to  medical  school.  But  it  is— as  you  pile  up  these  debts, 
one  of  the  things  that  the  loan  programs  do  is  they  also  skew  what 
we  do.  By  the  time  you  get  through  medical  school,  you  may  not 
feel  you  can  afford  to  go  into  the  public  health  service.  That  s  one 
of  the  problems  that  we  face.  ... 

The  other  point  you  made,  you  talked  about  your  activities,  that 
you  are  able  to  handle  your  course  load  and  still  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  campus  community  through  these  organizations.  But 
there  is  a  reverse  on  this,  isn't  there?  You  have  also  learned 
through  participation  in  all  of  these  things;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Parks.  That's  true.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  financial  aid  or  the 
Stafford  or  the  Pell  Grant  or  some  of  the  other  grants,  I  wouldn  t 
have  been  able  to  afford  that  opportunity. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  remember,  my  first  year  at  college  i 
worked  thirty-five  hours  a  week  and  I  was  in  all  those  courses,  but 
I  wasn't  participating  as  vou  have,  and  I  just  didn't  get  that  much 
out  of  my  first  year  of  college. 

Now,  it's  great  to  say,  you  worked,  earned  your  way  through  col- 
lege and  all  that.  But  I  didn't  get  as  much  out  of  that  college  as  I 
might  have.  .  . 

If  you  could  just  make  one  improvement  in  the  student  aid  pro- 
gram—same question  I  gave  to  two  of  the  other  witnesses— what 

would  it  be?  . ,  ,  ,  , .  .  ^.u 

Mr.  Parks.  Without  a  doubt  it  would  be  to  probably  increase  the 

grant  appropriation,  less  emphasis  on  the  student  loan. 
Senator  Simon.  OK,  and  I  might  add  on  there  I  agree  with  the 

importance  of  that.  ,   ,    u  . 

On  the  simplification  issue,  I  always  remember  we  had  a  hearing 

on  the  whole  complexity  of  the  forms,  and  Senator  Pell,  for  whom 

the  Pell  Grant  is  named,  leaned  over  to  me  and  showed  me  his 

form  and  he  said  "I  wouldn't  know  how  to  fill  this  out.   We  do 

have  to  work  in  that  area. 
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I  thank  all  four  of  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony.  It  is 
helpful. 
Mr.  Parks.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Matejka.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  On  our  final  panel,  Robert  Beckwith,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Education  Policy  for  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Marlyn  Lawrentz,  the  Director  of  Professional  Practice  at 
Illinois  State  University,  and  Jeanne  Blackman,  a  Trustee  at  the 
Lincoln  Land  Community  College,  who  has  also  been  in  on  the 
Washington  scene  a  bit,  a  lobbyist  there. 

Mr.  Beckwith,  let's  hear  from  you  first. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ROBERT  M.  BECKWITH,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCATION 
POLICY,  ILLINOIS  STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE;  MARLYN 
LAWRENTZ,  DIRECTOR,  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE,  ILLINOIS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY;  AND  JEANNE  BLACKMAN,  TRUSTEE,  LIN- 
COLN LAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  REPRESENTING  THE  ILLI- 
NOIS COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  TRUSTEES  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Beckwith.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon. 

On  behalf  of  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  we  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  concerning  Reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  am  going  to  abbreviate  my  comments 
so  they  fit  within  your  time  range. 

The  Illinois  Chamber  is  committed  to  the  responsible  and  effi- 
cient development  of  the  human  resources  of  Illinois  and  supports 
Illinois  Skills  2000. 

As  director  of  the  Chamber's  Education  Policy,  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  the  Illi- 
nois Literacy  Council  and  the  Illinois  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council. 

My  24  years  with  the  Illinois  Chamber  in  serving  the  business 
community  in  behalf  of  advancing  public,  nonpublic  and  proprie- 
tary education  I  believe  gives  me  a  broad  perspective  necessary  to 
reflect  on  the  maintenance  of  quality,  postsecondary  education. 

As  the  Illinois  Chamber  we  believe  that  funding  higher  educa- 
tion must  take  into  account  the  Nation's  workforce  requirements, 
needs  of  our  developing  economy  and  the  economic  wherewithal  for 
a  person  to  access  a  postsecondary  education. 

Traditional  descriptions  of  higher  educational  instutitions  have 
become  a  blur.  Public  universities  increasingly  seek  private  sources 
of  funding.  Private  colleges  seek  public  funds  and  students  choose 
to  use  Federal  and  State  funds  for  attendance  at  private,  for-profit 
institutions.  Traditional  descriptions  of  private,  for-profit  schools 
have  also  become  blurred. 

No  longer  does  one  description,  such  as  proprietary  school  or 
trade  school,  cover  the  range  of  private,  for-profit  institutions. 
Many  now  offer  associate,  baccalaureate,  master  and  doctorate 
degree  programs  which  extend  over  multiple  years  and  prepare 
students  for  career  fields  rather  than  training  them  for  a  specific 
job. 

At  the  Chamber  we  believe  that  the  need  for  a  better  educated 
workforce  and  the  students'  growing  interest  in  preparing  for  a 
career  requires  a  mix  of  public,  private  and  for-profit  institutions 
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with  varied  institutional  missions,  with  equal  access  to  rewurces 
for  studeiS  iS  order  to  increase  diversity,  choice  and  productivity 

'"xlSfet'S  pSSmpt^ Tat  in  the  proprietary  schools,  bush^^ 

ofliHont's  n«»ed8  Without  quality  education  at  an  attordapie  price  lo 

saS  eduSnal  excellence  is  determined  not  by  a  method  of  fl- 
""{SKisVllLXr'lrou*  to  1«^^ 

""^?iSSiv\"^^^^^^^^^ 

f3,^S  rISreinf  a^add^^^^^  source  of  private  educational 
?rptol°thi  h:&"r'  Jrith  public  and  eleemc«ynary  sources,  are 
available  to  serve  these  future  educational  needs.  ^„„,^ih 
''p^prietao'  schools  are  tax-paymg  organi^t.^^^^  They  contrlb- 
utP  to  the  financial  resources  available  to  the  wation. 
"In  imn<ris"?here  are  more  than  180  Pri-^'Oo^.f^.^^TyLr 
schools  which  provide  education  to  over  50,000  students  a  year. 

XirWeS?  toprr" 'productivity,  each  graduate  will  earn 
an^itonal  fulmiu  his  or  her  lifetfrne  because  of  their  educa- 

"°ln  »,1rtition  to  over  1  725  employees  paying  $7  million  in  State 
In  addition  to  over  iL''"  "  or  businesses  could  also  pay 

S'  ISIe^nf  Federal  Governments.  The  schools  pay  ap- 
?rimateT;  iM~ent^  per  student  in  corporate  and  property 

"rAmeliifn"eSS"»nWrrskUled  workers  they  will 

'T^studlnt  fiSr^^^  assistance  programs  that  Confess  fashions 
wouM  play  a  m3or  role  in  determining  whether  our'^^ation  meets 

'XTmXVs'of ^^^^^^^^  legislation  will  also  decide 

wheThe™  tty  have'the  ?p?^funity  to  pursue  their  version  of  the 

^F^mThfllth" century  to  today,  private  ca-er  sch^^^^^^  ^r- 
formed  a  vital  service  for  an  important  part  of  our  PoP"^a"on^  f  ri 
vflt?  career  schools  educated  a  disproportionate  percentage  of 

'^'l^il^M'^/c^Toftri^-t.  career  school  students  receive  Feder- 
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of  College  recommends  that  in  this  reauthorization  Congress  in- 
creases Its  higher  education  activity  and  funding  in  support  of  stu- 
dents attending  the  diversity  of  high  quality  public,  private  for- 
profit  and  private  not-for-profit  postsecondary  institutions.  They 
are  all  important  to  the  Nation.  They  are  all  important  to  Illinois. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Beckwith  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Beckwith 

Senator  Simon,  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thank  you 
^JLH^-aI  m'^  opportunity  to  testify  concerning  re  authorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  My  name  'is  Robert  M.  Beckwith,  Director  of  Education  Policy  at  the 
Illinois  Chamber,  which  has  led  the  statewide  business  community  on  education  af- 
fairs since  1948.  We  are  committed  to  the  responsible  and  efficient  development  of 
the  human  resources  of  Illinois,  and  support  Illinois  Skills  2000. 

<^i\r^  ?i3^r"  ^i**V®i*T**'^  P®"?®'  '^**!?  }^"^yji  Lawrentz,  Director  of  Community 
Services  for  Illinois  State  University;  and  Gary  Davis,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
lUinois  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees.  The  Chamber  has  worked  with 
Both  of  these  professionals  toward  advancing  higher  education's  role  in  serving  stu- 
dents, the  community  and  the  work  force  needs  of  commerce  and  industry.  We  hold 
a  high  regard  for  both  of  them.  ' 

As  Director  of  the  Chamber's  Education  Policy,  it  has  been  my  responsibility  to 
serve  as  staff  spokesman  before  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  and  various  education 
regulatory  and  policy  bodies.  I  also  am  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  Illinois  Literacy  Council,  and  the  Illinois  Job  Training  Coordi- 
nating Council. -Twenty-four  years  with  the  Illinois  Chamber  in  serving  the  business 
community  in  behalf  of  advancing  public,  nonpublic,  and  proprietary  education  has 
given  me  the  broad  perspective  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  quality  post- 
secondary  education.  It  is  from  this  vantage  point  that  I  offer  these  comments; 

In  Illinois  more  than  34,000  students  fail  to  graduate  from  high  school  each  year. 
Many  of  those  who  do  graduate  find  they  "are  not  equipped  with  the  advanced  body 
ot  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  enter  an  economically  secure  position  of  em- 
ployment. "They  are  either  unaware  of  their  postsecondary  educational  options  or 
come  from  families  who  believe  a  traditional  4-year  college  education  is  the  only  ac- 
ceptable postsecondary  choice.  Upon  entering  a  traditional  college  environment, 
many  students  find  it  does  not  match  their  needs.  Nationwide,  30  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents who  enrolled  in  4-year  colleges  found  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  experi- 
ence Everyday,  newspaper  headlines  remind  us  of  how  critical  it  is  for  society  to 
invest  in  the  preparation  of  a  well-educated,  skilled  work  force. 

At  the  Illinois  Chamber,  we  believe  that  funding  of  higher  education  must  take 
into  account  the  nation  s  work  force  requirements,  the  needs  of  our  developing  econ- 
omy, and  the  economic  wherewithal  for  a  person  to  access  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. The  current  system  of  funding  which  allows  students  to  choose  the  educational 
institution  which  best  fits  their  educational  goals,  provides  America  with  the  vaiie- 
ty  ot  training  and  skills  to  maintain  our  competitive  advantage.  Postsecondary  edu- 
cation today  is  in  a  period  of  rapid  evolution.  Traditional  descriptions  of  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  are  becoming  blurred.  Public  universities  increasingly  seek  pri- 
vate sources  of  funding,  private  colleges  seek  public  funds,  and  students  choose  to 
use  federal  and  state  funds  for  attendance  at  private,  for-profit  institutions.  Tradi- 
tional descriptjons  of  private  for-profit  schools  have  also  become  blurred.  No  longer 
does  one  description,  such  as  proprietary  or  trade  school  cover  the  range  of  private 
for-profit  in8titution.s.  Not  all  proprietary  schools  are  so-called  "trade"  schools 
Many  now  offer  associate,  baccalaureate,  master  and  doctorate  degrees  in  programs 
which  extend  over  multiple  years  and  prepare  students  for  career  fields,  rather 
than  training  them  for  specific  jobs.  At  the  Chamber,  we  believe  that  the  need  for  a 
better  educated  work  force  and  the  students'  growing  interest  in  preparing  for  a 
career  requires  a  mix  of  public,  private,  and  for-profit  institutions  with  varied  insti- 
tutional missions,  with  equal  access  to  resources  for  students.  In  order  to  increase 
diversity,  choice,  and  productivity  in  American  higher  education. 

We  realize  that  to  some,  education  and  profit-making  may  seem  inherently  incom- 
patible. Among  this  group,  there  is  a  presumption  that  in  proprietary  schools,  busi- 
nees  considerations  wi  1  always  take  precedence  over  student  needs.  Often  over- 
looked IS  that  business  consideration  is  meeting  student  needs.  Without  a  quality 
educa.  on  at  an  affordable  price  to  meet  student  satisfaction,  there  will  be  no  busi- 
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ness  to  consider.  We  concur  with  the  trial  judge  in  the  Marjorie  Webster  case  who 
said,  "Educational  excellence  is  determined  not  by  a  method  of  financing,  but  by  the 
quality  of  the  program."  _  ........        *u   •   *•  «♦ 

The  Illinois  Chamber  encourages  Congress  to  look  during  this  reauthorization  at 
issues  of  program  quality,  institutional  integrity,  and  student  consumer  protection 
in  all  sectors  of  education.  The  real  dilemma  is  how  to  ensure  institutional  integrity 
without  denying  students  access  to  education  of  their  own  choice  and  without  pre- 
cluding quality  institutions  from  providing  needed  educational  services.  A  review  of 
criteria  which  allows  institutions  to  participate  in  federal  student  aid  progranw  is  in 
order  and  should  include  a  reform  of  the  processes  of  state  authorization  or  licens- 
ing, approval  of  accreditation  agencies,  and  institutional  eligibility  for  participation 
in  student  aid  programs.  .    n,.    .      n  ^ 

Serving  the  needs  of  future  students  and  future  employers  in  Illinois  will  require 
an  efficient  and  effective  allocation  of  higher  education  resources.  Private,  for-profit 
schools  represent  an  additional  source  of  private  educational  capital  which,  together 
with  public  and  eleemosynary  sources,  are  available  to  serve  these  future  education- 
al needs.  Proprietary  schools  do  not  require  institutional  funding  and,  as  ding  orga- 
niaations,  actually  contribute  to  the  financial  resources  available  to  the  nation. 

This  economic  base  comes  from  more  than  180  private  career  colleges  and  schools 
which  provide  education  to  over  50,000  students  a  year.  Over  18,000  graduate  annu- 
ally. Because  of  their  improved  productivity,  each  graduate  will  earn  an  additional 
$114,000  in  his  or  her  lifetime  because  of  their  education.  . 

In  addition  to  over  1,275  employees  paying  $.7  million  state  income  taxes,  private 
career  schools  are  businesses  and  also  pay  taxes  to  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. The  schools  pay  approximately  $100  per  student  in  corporate  and  property 
taxes  to  local,  state  and  federal  governments.  .  ru  • 

If  American  businesses  cannot  hire  skilled  workers,  they  will  either  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, export  their  businesses  and  jobs  to  other  countries  equipped  to  fill  the  require- 
ment of  skilled  workers,  or  import  skilled  labor.  In  any  of  these  scenarios,  America 
and  Americans  lose.  _  .  ^       ^  n 

The  National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy  in  To  Serve  Our  Future:  Ihe 
Federal  Role  in  Education  reported:  "The  case  for  education  has  been  made  repeat- 
edly in  recent  years.  It  is  clear  now  that  a  high  wage  economy  depends  upon  produc- 
ing high  quality  goods  and  services  at  high  levels  of  efficiency,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  a  high  skilled  work  force."  ,  .    *u  ^  ♦ 

—The  landmark  report  Workforve  2000,  commissioned  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  nearly  4  years  ago,  documented  that  inadequate  skills  of  American  workers 
are  cons  training  economic  growth.      .    ^,        r.x.    k  w   i  r      /nc a 

—Last  summer,  the  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  <CSAW) 
reported  that  low  skill  levels  are  harming  the  nation's  standard  of  hving.  The 
choice  that  America  faces,"  the  panel  wrote,  "is  a  choice  between  high  skills  and 
low  wages.  Gradually,  silently,  we  are  choosing  low  wages. 

—The  American  &>ciety  for  Training  and  Development  estimates  that  as  many  as 
50  million  of  today's  workers  will  need  additional  education  and  training  over  the 
next  decade 

—And  now,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Secretary's  Commission  on  Achieving 
Necessary  Skills  (SCANS),  is  developing  recommendations  for  upgrading  the  skills 

of  American  workers.  _  _    ,   ^,    ^  ^.  .     r/^oAiir     j  i-u  • 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor  William  T.  Brock,  the  Co^Jhair  of  CSAW  and  Chair- 
man of  SCAN'S,  has  been  blunt  in  saying  the  United  States  "talks  a  lot  about 
skilled  people  being  our  most  important  economic  resource,  but  . . .  it  is  clear  we  are 
only  paying  lip  service  to  improving  skills  and  productivity."  The  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  is  a  prime  vehicle  for  moving  from  rhetoric  to  action. 

The  student  financial  assistance  programs  that  Congress  fashions  will  Play  » 
major  role  in  determining  whether  our  nation  meets  the  economic  challenges  of  ^he 
future.  For  millions  of  young  people,  the  legislation  will  also  decide  whether  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their  version  of  the  American  dream. 

From  the  18th  century  to  today,  private  career  schools  have  performed  a  vital 
service  for  an  important  part  of  our  population.  In  fact: 

—Private  career  schools  educate  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  women  and  mi- 
norities than  other  postsecondary  education  sectors.  Nearlv  40  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents at  private  career  schools  are  minorities;  more  than  half  are  women. 

—The  mt^ority  of  private  career  school  students  are  under  24;  nearly  7o  percent 

^^^LNe^ar'ly  45  percent  of  these  students  have  an  income  of  less  than  $11,000,  and 
many  have  no  other  financial  resources. 
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—While  84  percent  of  private  career  school  students  receive  federal  financial  as- 
sistance! the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  preparing  these  young  men  and  women  for  the 
work  force  is  frequently  substantially  lower  than  the  cost  of  traditional  colleges. 

The  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommends  that  in  this  reauthoriza- 
tion, Congress  increases  its  higher  education  activity  and  funding  in  support  of  stu- 
dents attending  the  diversity  of  high  quality  public,  private  for-profit,  and  private 
not-for-profit  postsecondary  institutions. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
Miss  Lawrentz. 

Ms.  Lawrentz.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  represent  Illinois  State  ITniversity  in  addition  to  also  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Education  Association,  the  Midwest  Cooperative 
Education  Association  and  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Education  Asso- 
ciation, obviously  Title  VIII,  a  formula  with  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  quite  familiar.  And  I  am  here  to  speak  today  on  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  preparing  America's  workforce  for  the  year 
2000. 

I  have  given  you  a  handout  which  I  believe  you  have.  Is  that  cor- 
rect, sir? 
Senator  Simon.  That  is  correct. 

Ms.  Lawrentl.  I've  highlighted  that  so  that  will  expedite  my  re- 
marks. 

Specifically  Title  VIII  is  the  single  most  uniformally  agreed  upon 
Federal  program  specifically  designed  to  prepare  America's  college 
students  for  America's  changing  workforce  needs.  It  is  so  complete- 
ly straightforward  and  funded  by  employers  without  student  in- 
debtedness that  it's  very  surprising  to  hear  all  the  testimony  today 
that  so  few  people  are  aware  of  the  cooperative  education  option. 

As  you  are  aware,  and  perhaps  others,  only  2  percent  of  the  col- 
lege students  in  the  United  States  even  participate  in  cooperative 
education. 

Technically  defined,  co-op  is  a  program  which  links  classroom 
criteria  and  curriculum  with  productive  pay  supervised  work  expe- 
rience in  the  applied  field  of  one's  study. 

More  informally,  cooperative  education  is  a  win/win  situation. 
Students  win.  The  average  student  in  cooperative  education  earns 
from  his  or  her  employer  approximately  $7,500  per  year.  Students 
at  Illinois  State  have  earned  upwards  of  $12,000  per  semester  as  a 
fourth-term  cooperative  education  student.  This  is  not  common  but 
it  is  also  not  unheard  of. 

Students  gain  field  experience  in  their  area  of  study,  their  GPA 
increases,  their  retention  increases,  graduation  rate  increases,  and 
we  can  document  that  nationally  as  well  as  through  Illinois  State. 

Graduates  from  the  Illinois  State  co-op  program  as  well  as  na- 
tional have  an  85  percent  hiring  rate  immediately  upon  following 
graduation.  Employers  fight  for  these  students. 

Parents  are  particularly  enthusiastic  about  co-op  for  one  big 
reason.  It  is  not  a  need-based  program.  It  is  a  very  exciting  pro- 
gram for  middle  income  families.  It  is  an  academic  program.  Any 
student  is  eligible  to  participate,  always  funded  of  course  by  the 
employer. 

Employers  use  it  as  a  recruiting  device.  They  train  students,  pre- 
train  them  before  they  employ  them. 
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Last,  the  Federal  Government  is  also  a  part  of  this  win/win  situ- 
ation. It  is  an  extraordinary  rate  of  return,  approximately  l.bOO 

percent  return.  \tjji 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Last  year  alone  Title  Vlll  was 
funded  for  slightly  over  $13  million  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Students  earned  1.8  billion.  Their  taxes  on  that  were  approximate- 
ly $225  million,  the  equivalent  of  a  1,600  percent  return  on  a  Fed- 
eral investment.  ,    .    j  *  j  *.u^ 

In  my  estimation  and  as  far  as  I  can  understand  today,  there  s 
nothing  quite  like  that  out  here.  Co-op  has  been  around  for  a  long 

The  reason  I'm  here  is  that  at  Illinois  State  University  we  have 
the  good  fortune  of  receiving  Title  VIII  funding.  In  the  mid  80  s  we 
had  a  program  that  began  with  no  students,  or  practically  no  stu- 
dents, 53.  After  5  years  of  Federal  support  our  program  increased 
to  over  900  students  annually.  Salaries  started  out  at  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  $33,500  and  escalated  to  $2.5  million. 

I  don't  need  to  belabor  the  program  because  I  think  you  are  very 
familia-  with  cooperative  education.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  co-op  community  for  your  continuing  support  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  completely  beyond  my  understanding,  bena- 
tor  Simon,  as  to  why  more  colleges  and  universities  and  legislators 
do  not  understand  the  value  of  cooperative  education,  how  it 
bridges  higher  education  with  the  daily  needs  of  American  work- 
force and  how  we  can  prepare  for  future  workforce  needs  through 
this  cooperative  education  program.  . 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  ask  you,  how  many  Illinois  colleges  and 
universities  have  cooperative  education  programs? 

Ms.  Lawrentz.  The  mcyority  do  in  one  way  or  another.  1  he 
reason  I  say  one  way  or  another,  many  colleges  have  exclusively 
and  there  are  colleges  and  universities  that  have  it  in  their  engi- 
neering programs.  It  is  a  standard  bill  of  fare  through  engineering. 
Increasingly  greater  numbers  of  schools  are  involved  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  the  fine  arts.  But  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Co-Op  Asso- 
ciation, we  actively  involve  our 'elves  with  about  twenty-tive 

^^fThe  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lawrentz  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  118.  LAWRENTZ 

^^rWni^lkt^^^  Of  Tht  Higher  Education  Act 

^Sl^         Federal  Government  In  Preparing  America 
For  The  Workforce  Needs  Of  The  Year  im^Sse^o^ 


TOPICS  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  IN  TODAY'S  TESTIMONY 


1. 

2. 


Sofrt2®i?^iK"^Sl^E  Between  Preparing  America  for  the  Workforce 
Needs  of  the  Future  and  TITLE  VI if  Cooperative  Education? 

National  Cooperative  Education  Statistic*  and  Related  Co-oo 
program  Values,  with  specific  attention  given  to:  ^ 

•  student  earnings 

•  middle  income  family  benefits 

•  return  on  current  federal  investment 

:  lmSl"Sr  l§cep?anl^°""''^  underrepresented  groups 

•  increased  student  retention  and  graduation  rates 
Illinois  state  University  Cooperative  Er^-^ation  Program  History 

•  prior  to  and  during  TITLE  VIII  su  t 

•  present  situation,  absent  of  TITLE' v^ii  su.  port 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMINOLOGY 


COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 


A  program  which  links  classroom  curricula  with 
productive,  paid  and  supervised  work  experience 
m  a  related  field. 


SUPERVISED  WORK 


PRODUCTIVE  WORK 


mf^???if2       "lated  employment  which  is  directly 
monitored  at  the  worksite  by  the  employer  in 
accordance  with  faculty  designed  expectations. 

Meaningful  job  activities  which  directly  benefit 
the  employer  and  correlate  with  the  student's 
academic  classroom  learning. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 

According  lo  AMERICA  2000,  An  Education  Slralcgy,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  in  April  of  1991,  "Education  is  not  Just  about  making  a 
living;  it  is  also  about  making  a  life.'  Consistent  with  this  view»  cooperative 
education  beneficiaries  including  students,  employers,  parents  and  educators 
collectively  agree.^  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  Is  the  single  most  effective 
mechanism  in  higher  education  specifically  designed  to  bridge  classroom 
education  with  both  making  a  living  and  making  a  life  in  the  world  of  work. 


Caterpillar  Inc^  one  of  the  largest  private  co-op  employers  in  Illinois,  states  "^Ve, 
at  Caterpillar,  feel  the  opportunity  to  learn-while-you-earn  is  an  outstanding  way 
of  gaining  an  education  while  preparing  for  life  and  the  responsibilities  associated 
with  making  a  living".  Bert  Born,  Caterpillar  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator, 
fdrther  comments,  "We  feel  that  the  cooperative  education  program  is  a  win-win 
situation  lOr  employers^  for  students  and  for  education  in  our  country." 


Documented  support  for  continuing  and  expanding  the  relationship  between  the 
federal  government  (TITLE  VIII)  and  higher  education  in  preparing  America  for 
the  workforce  needs  of  the  year  2000  and  beyond  was  prepared  by  The  Coalition  for 
Cooperative  Education...please  see  following  page. 
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CoAurroN  for  Cooperative  Education 


The  Coalition  Tor  Cooperative  Educatton,  representing  the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education,  the  Cooperative  Education  Association,  and  the  Cooperative  Education  Division  or  the 
American  Society  Tor  Enfineerinf  Education,  urges  strong  support  Tor  Title  VIH  in  the  Reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  We  have  developed  recommended  changes  in  the  legislative  language  to 
maximize  effective  program  development.  Thb  will  Turther  federal  goal  or  providing  students  in 
higher  education  with  expanded  opportunities  to  participate  in  cooperative  education. 

Cooperative  education  is  a  program  which  links  classroom  curricula  with  productive,  paid,  and 
supervised  work  experience  in  a  related  Held.  Co-op  provides  enhanced  academic  learning,  more 
informed  career  selection,  and  rcsulu  in  better  prepared  professionals  graduating  from  college. 


No  other  program  offers  Title  VIII's  extraordinary  rate  of  return.  Co-op  earnings  from  employers 
offer  financial  assistance  to  all  who  participate.  This  is  particularly  important  for  students  from  middle- 
income  families  for  whom  there  is  great  difTiculty  in  meeting  the  high  cost  of  college.  Individual  studies 
show  that  co-op  students  have  higher  grade-point  averages,  and  higher  rates  of  retention  and  graduation. 

With  programs  in  less  than  one-third  of  all  higher  education  institutions  and  with  only  2%  of 
students  participating,  there  is  considerable  room  for  expansion.  Particularly  in  light  of  the  escalating 
cost  of  higher  education,  fiscal  constraint  in  institution  fmances,  and  the  burgeoning  student  debt  and 
default  rates,  cooperative  education  should  be  available  to  more  students.  Interest  in  co-op  has  increased 
greatly  during  the  past  five  years  due  to  the  Ad  Council's  national  ad  campaign  for  cooperative 
education.  This  campaign,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  National  Commission,  has  resulted  in  SI  SO 
million  of  donated  advertising,  and  400,000  pieces  of  literature  have  been  distributed  to  students,  parents, 
high  school  guidance  counselors,  and  employers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  number  of 
co  op  students  has  Increased  by  4S%. 

In  order  for  cooperative  education  to  be  available  to  more  students,  the  federal  government  must 
continue  and  expand  Title  VIII  funding  to  allow  institutions  to  develop  strong  programs  and  increase 
outreach  to  traditionally  underrep resented  groups.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  Title  VIII,  the 
Administration  has  included  funding  for  Title  VIII  the  FY'92  budget  request  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  decade.  The  Congressional  support  which  has  maintained  Title  VIM  funding  since  its  inception 
is  crucial  to  the  expansion  of  access  to  this  vital  program. 

Co  op  can  play  a  critical  role  in  producing  graduates  with  key  professional  and  technical  skills. 
This  is  especially  important  for  population  groups  which  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  exposure  to  the 
wide  variety  of  specialized  careers  which  will  be  needed  to  support  a  strong  U.S.  economy. 

Committicn  CtopcfMnc  BditcMim  Difisiom     the  Cocpcrativc  hJucaiton 

fot  1  ocpcrativc  BJucMtion  AmcficM  Society  fit  Ej^neen'v  BJucation  Assxiation.  Inc. 


ANNUAL  CO-OP  STATISTICS 


Number  of  Colleges  &  Universities 
Number  of  Co-op  Students 
Number  of  Co-op  Employers 
Number  of  Federal  Government  Co-ops 
Average  Co-op  Salary/Student 

Total  Estimated  Annual  Co-op  Earnings  on  Co-op  Kamingr 

Total  Estimated  Federal  Taxes  &  Social  Security 

Return  on  Current  Federal  Investment  of  Sl3,l75,000/Ycar  for  Title  Vlll 


900+ 


250.000+ 
50.000 
14,000 
$7,500 


$1,875,000,000 
$225,000,000 
>I600% 
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DOCUMENTATION  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COAHTIQN  FOR 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  POSITION  PAPER 


1.    **Xndividual  studlM  show  that  co-op  students  havtt  high«r 
grad«-point  averages  and  highar  rat^s  of  ratantion  and 

graduation. 

•  Harl^y  (1985)  and  sonars  (1966)  hava  shown  that 
approxinataly  15%  aora  co-op  aducation  studants 
parsist  towards  a  dagraa  than  thair  non*cooparativa 
aducation  p«ars. 

•  Illinois  Stata  Univarsity  has  docuaantad  rasearch 
(Rivas,  1990)  indicating  both  highar  gpAs  and  highar 
starting,  post-graduation  salarias  for  thair  co-ops 
studants.    Plaasa  saa  following  paga. 


2.    "Co-op  providas  anhancad  acadaaic  laarning,  mora  infonaad 
caraar  salaction,  and  rasults  in  battar  praparad 
profassionals  graduating  froa  collaga*< 

a  Tha  avaraga  GPA  of  Catarpillar  co-ops  is  3.3  on  a  4.0 
scala. 

a  Of  tha  last  60  co-op  studants  at  Catarpillar,  59  wcra 
hirad  into  paraanant  positions,  predoninantly  in 
management . 

a  Co-op  graduate  salaries  at  Caterpillar  are  $2,4000/year 
highar  than  non-cooperative  education  program 
graduates. 

a  Over  851  of  Illinois  stata  University's  co-op  students 
are  employed  immediately  following  graduation. 


3.     "No  Other  program  offers  TITLE  vill's  extraordinary  rate  of 
return. " 

a  Illinois  Stata  University  received  $667,270  in  TITLE 
VIII  funding  during  tha  mid-eo*s.    student  earnings 
from  that  period  of  time  to  the  present  have  been  in 
excess  of  $17,000,000. 

a  All  involved  in  or  related  to  tha  cooperative  education 
program  are  a  part  of  the  win-win  situation. . .students 
(particularly  from  middle  income  families),  employers, 
parantm,  tha  federal  aoveriimant  (all  student  salaries 
are  taxable)  and  participating  institutions  of  higher 
education  (first-hand  knowledge  of  workforce  needs). 
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GPA  MEAN  COMPARISON 

ONE  SEMESTER  AFTER  COOPERMI  VE 
EDUCATION  THROUGH  GRADUATION 


UJ€M  r ATt  U»  WTf 


of  £ltch«d  CooMr»5iva  Education  itudanta  ona 
illJIS?  ^t^r^^Co4?  ali^rianca  through  graduation 
by  Sc^aiic  dapartsant  wlthTJcT  acors       •  cov^i^^;; 
k)!4  50.  with  "90  par  acadaale  d«p«rtmMt  and  n-45  P«r  bar. 

CI  -  production         -  *«'}fiii*!iSU SJJr^SSilSJi*^  ^''^"'^^ 
■  A  c  s  •  Applied  ceaputar  seianca 

C4  r  S«iSl  S.rvicii  -  WCholojy  and  lociology 


STARTING  SALARY  COMPARISON 

CO^P  vs.  NON  CO-OP 

MavStMnBSmnf 
K  Pa^'^ciioa  Job 


riqura  2.  lUuatrttM  tha  mm  •^•rtlnfl  wUry  of  aalaj  jjn; 
f»alla  aeroaa  GPA.  itudint  typ«.  and  <j«nd«r.  ""fio*  Y^^I^ 
"loa  InS  lOi  for  f«»*l"  *nd  .tlaa.  raapactlvaly :  n-Sl  par 
bar  for  thi  for»ar  and  n-«4  for  tha  lattar. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  HISTORY 


Prior  to  1982-83  Illinois  State  University  did  not  have  a  formalized, 
university-wide  cooperative  education  program.  TVo  academic  departments, 
Chemistry  and  Industrial  Technology,  did  however  place  co-op  students  with 
regional  employers  beginning  in  1979. 

With  the  advent  of  TITLE  VIII  funding  in  1982-83,  ISU  initiated  an 
Institution-wide  program  which  presently  enrolls  cooperative  education 
students  from  over  60  different  fields  of  study.  Additionally,  the  institution 
has  become  recognized  nationally  as  one  of  the  leading  (non-engineering) 
co-op  programs  in  the  United  States...due  almost  entirely  to  the  activities 
conducted  and  materials  produced  during  TITLE  VIII  funding. 

The  folic  *ing  graphs  and  tables  illustrate  historical  data  associated  with  the 
Illinois  State  University  cooperative  education  program  prior  to,  during  and 
following  TITLE  VIII.  Examples  of  co-op  employers  and  associated  student 
m^jor  fields  of  study  are  also  provided  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
immense  diversity  of  placements  available  to  students. 
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IILINOIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ■  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  HISTORY 


TITLE  VIII  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
FUNDING  HISTORY 


TABU  3 


1. 

2  . 

3. 

4  . 

5. 

€. 

7  . 

%. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12  . 


1979-  10 

1980-  11 

1911-  I3 

1912-  I3 

1913-  14 

1914-  I5 

1915-  16 
1986-17 
19S7-II 
I9ll-e9 

1989-  90 

1990-  91 

TOTAL 


-0- 

-0- 

-0- 
)  64,200 
160.000 
119.200 

-0- 
179.900 
71,970 

•0- 

-0- 

•0- 

$667, 270 


CO-OP  STUDENT  EARNINGS  HISTORY 
1979-1991 


TA3L£  4 


1. 

2  . 

3. 

4  . 

5. 

6. 

7  . 

1. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


1979-80 

1910-  I1 
19ai-.|3 
1913. 13 

1913-  I4 

1914-  85 
1985-16* 

1916-  I7 

1917-  11 

1911-  I9 
1919-90 
1990-91** 

TOTAL 


N/A 
N/A 
S  353.403 
769.999 
1.043. 015 
l«469.094 
1.893.545 
1.979,451 
3*504.192 
3*392. Ill 
2.«12. 110 
3.S30.629 

$17,446,396 


SAMPLE  SEMISTIH  EAWISOS  RANCE 

SK.OOO  -  hiah 
5       650  >  low 

AVERAGE  EAJWIUCS  S3. 500 
PCR  SEMESTER  ( r.on-,n,initring) 


CO-OP  PLACEMENT  HISTORY 
1979-1S91 


TABU  5 


I. 

i979»80 

2  . 

1980-81 

) . 

1981-82 

4  . 

1982-13 

5. 

1983-84 

6. 

1984-I5 

7. 

19I5-I6* 

8  . 

1986-87 

9. 

1987-18 

10. 

1988-89 

11. 

1989-90 

13. 

1990>91«« 

53 
S4 
96 
284 
431 
570 
727 
772 
881 
850 
883 
869 


•  .Won-Tltl«  VIII  ytar 

Eitiaat*  b«t«d  on  Fall  '90  co-op  plac«a«nt  data 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  -  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  HISTORY 


MULTIPLE  WORK  TERM  HISTORY 
1979-1991 


1. 

1979-10 

3 

N/A 

3. 

19I0-«1 

N/A 

3. 

19I1-I3 

N/A 

4  . 

1913-03 

16 

5. 

1913-64 

35 

<. 

19I4-95 

106 

7  . 

19I5-I«* 

113 

1. 

1916-17 

133 

9. 

19|7-l« 

175 

10. 

1988-19 

183 

11. 

1989-90 

202 

12  . 

1990-91«» 

193 

MINORITY  CO-OP 
PLA.CEMENT  HISTORY 


1979*80 

1980-  81 

1981-  83 
1983-83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1985-  86* 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 
1968-89 
1989-90 
S990*91«« 


CO-OP  ADULT  LEARNERS  (25+) 
PLACEMENT  HISTORY 

1979-1991 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 


1979-  80 

1980-  Bl 

1981-  93 
1983-83 
1983-84 
1984>e5 

1985-  86* 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 

1988-  89 

1989-  90 
1S90-91»« 


•  Non-TltU  VIII  y«ar  ^  ^  .  ^ 

Ettmati  baiad  on  Fall  '90  co-op  placaaant  data 
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EXAMPLES  OF  COOPERATIVE  EMPLOYERS  AND  ASSOCIATED 
ACADEMIC  MAJORS  OF  PARTICIPATING  CO^P  STUDENTS 


rEDf RAL  OOVXIUmBMT 

ARMY  CORP  OP  ENGINEERS 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  NGT 
CENSUS  BUREAU 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

DEPT  OP  HEALTH  «  HUMAN  SERV 

DEPT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

DEPT  OP  ENERGY 

DEPT  OP  INTERIOR 

DEPT  OP  JUSTICE 

DEPT  OP  LABOR 

DEPT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMIN 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

House  of  representatives 

OFFICE  PERSONNEL  MGT 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE 


acadbnzc  majors 

health/ pe/rec,  psychology 

political  science 

geography/geology 

geography/geology 

applied  computer  science,  art 

criminal  justice 

accounting,  health  sciences 

geography/geology 

chemistry 

health/ pe/rec,  biology 
criminal  justice  sciences 
health  sciences 
accounting 
chemistry 
political  science 
finance  and  law 
applied  computer  science 

HISTORY,  PSYCHOLOGY 


OTHER  MOM-PBDERAL 
EMPLOYERS 

3M 

ALLSTATE 
AMOCO 

ARGONNE  NATIONAL  LAB 
ATtT 

BASF  CORP 
CITICORP 

DIAMOND  STAR  MOTORS 

DUPONT 

G.E. 

G.M. 
IBM 

MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS 

MOBIL 

MONSANTO 

STATE  FARM 


ACADEMIC  MAJORS 


CHEM,    IND  TECH,  FIN/LAW 

COMP  SCI,  HEALTH/ PE/REC,  ART 

HEALTH  SCI,   HEALTH/ PE/REC,  CHEM 

COMP  SCI,  HEALTH  SCI,  BIO 

IND  TECH,  COMP  SCI,  HEALTH 

SCI,  CRIM  JUST 

AGRICULTURE 

FIN/LAW,  COMP  SCI,  SPEECH 
PATH/AUDIO 
PSYCH,   HEALTH  SCI 
COMP  SCI,  CHEM 

COMP  SCI,  IND  TECH,  HEALTH  SCI, 
P I N/  LAW 

COMM,  HEALTH  SCI 

MGT,  MKT,  EDUC,   COMP  SCI,  ENG, 

CHEM,   IND  TECH,  FIN/LAW 

COMP  SCI 

CHEM 

COMP  SCI 

PIN/LAW,  HOME  EC,  MKT,  COMP 
SCI,  ACCT,  COMM 
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STATUS  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  UNIVERSTIY  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  DURING  TITLE  VIII  FUNDING 

1.  A  Bpeeific  Ion?  rang,  cooperative  education  plan  was  designed, 
funded  and  inpleaented. 

2.  over  $17,000,000  has  been  paid  in  taxable  salaries  to  ISU 
co-Sp  itidents  by  co-op  enployers.     (Figure  4) 

3.  student  participation  increased  by  quantua  leaps  during  the 
TITLE  VIII  grant  years  (Figure  5) . 

to^pS?ticipate  in  additional  poriod.  of  paid,  aca&emically 
related  work  experiences  (Figure  6), 
R      P»rh  vear  of  TITLE  VIII  funding  increased  numbers  of  special 
pSl^JiSn  groGps 

placed  in  paid,  work  experiences  (Figure  7  and  8), 

6     over  3.500  Anerican  enployers  are  associated  ^£^5^^. 

th2  ISU  program  with  approximately  50  new  co-op  employers 
being  added  each  year. 

7,    Additionally,  TITLE  VIII  funds  provided  Illinois  State 
University  with  the  necessary  resources  to: 

m  oreoare  increasingly  greater  numbers  of  students  with  the 
•  SScSlsary  skills  to^mlet  todays  workforce  needs 
(multiple  co-op  experiences) 

e  target,  recruit,  counsel  and  place  traditionally 
underrepresented  groups  in  co-op  jobs 

e  travel  to  co-op  worksites  to  supervise  students,  develop 
additional  worksite  opportunities  and  JJ"^  ^^"^ 

experience  regarding  current  and  future  American 
workforce  needs 

e  produce  and  distribute  co-op  marketina  materials  for 
students,  parents,  high  school  counselors  and  employers 
which  were  specific  to  the  ISU  program 

e  provide  professional  in-service  co-op  training  for 
facultv  suoervisors  enabling  them  to  up-date  their 
knoSleSgl  co^eJning  current  and  future  workforce  needs 

e  increase  ISU  student  retention  and  graduation  rates, 

nmiuxByi     Durina  the  six-year  period  in  which  ISU  received 
i^itteK;?Li  Vlfi  siopor?  (1983-88),  the  institution  was 
able  to  demonstrate  dramatic  expansion  in  all  P^*f!f  ?^^^.„^«„a.« 
meaSurSbleVpositive  outcome  with  respect  to  preparing  students 
for  the  current  and  future  American  workforce  needs. 
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STATUS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOLLOWING  T«Ti  b  y,,,  FUNDING 


nor  diatrifcutM  duo  to  fioR  of  find!  ^  Ptoduood 


027 
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CONCLUSION 


The  role  of  the  federal  government  in  preparing  America  for  the  workforce  needs 
of  the  year  2000  and  beyond  is  one  of  responsible  and  accountable  leadership.  The 
American  Business  community  already  activel|y  endorses  and  supports  TITLE  Mil 
Cooperative  allocation  programs  as  documented  by  their  annual  commitment  of 
approximately  $1,875»000»000  to  student  co-op  salaries.  The  federal  government 
must  take  a  responsible  leadership  role  and  commit  increased  fUnds  in  support  of 
TITLE  VIII  of  the  Reauthorization  of  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  No  other 
federal  program  offers  such  an  extraordinaiy  rate  of  return,  and  certainly  no  other 
program  has  a  greater  impact  on  today's  college  students  and  tommorrow's 
workforce  than  cooperative  education. 

Given  the  examples  of  Illinois  State  University  and  the  dramatic  growth  evidenced 
during  TITLE  VIII  funding  years,,  it  appears  reasonable  that  similar  co-op 
programs  could  energize  and  flourish  across  the  nation  with  new  and/or  renewed 
TITLE  VIII  support 

Recommended  Annual  Funding  for  the  TITLE  VIII:  $45,000,000. 
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Senator  Simon.  Jeanne  Blackman,  happy  to  have  you  here. 
Ms.  Blackman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  Courtesy  of  Lincoln  Land  Community  College. 

Ms.  Blackman.  Yes,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.  I  am  Jeanne  Blackman  and  in  my  volunteer  life  I  am 
a  trustee  at  Lincoln  Land  Community  College  and  today  I  am  rep- 
resenting  the  Federal  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Community 
College  Trustees  Association,  which  is  an  organization  representing 
300  trustees  in  the  public  community  college  system. 

Each  year  community  colleges  help  over  a  third  of  a  million  citi- 
zens to  reach  their  educational  goals.  For  those  of  these  students 
the  goal  is  a  productive  rewarding  job.  Since  June,  1990,  over  L4 
million  Americans  have  lost  their  jobs.  To  them  the  Nation's  chal- 
lenge of  retooling  the  workforce  is  no  abstraction.  For  them  work- 
force preparation  is  the  difference  between  employability  and  pov- 
erty. This  is  why  each  year  our  colleges  help  more  than  350,000 
people  qualify  for  jobs  that  will  last  well  into  the  21st  Century. 

Although  higher  education  has  been  helpful  in  providing  the 
workforce  preparation,  other  features  of  the  bill  have  been  more 
prominent.  We  urge  you  to  restructure  this  act,  make  workforce 
preparation  the  centerpiece  of  this  legislation.  By  doing  so  we  be- 
lieve that  you  will  harness  the  considerable  energies  of  American 
community  and  junior  colleges  toward  the  accomplishment  toward 
a  tangible  and  significant  national  goal. 

By  doing  so  you  will  emphasize  to  our  citizens  that  our  national 
interest  can  be  met  through  mutual  cooperation  and  support  of 
business  and  postsecondary  education. 

By  doing  so  you  will  be  assured  that  the  lives  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens will  be  enhanced  significantly  as  we  meet  the  challenge  of  eco- 
nomic competition. 

The  chart  over  there  shows  the  benefit  that  comes  with  securing 
an  associate's  degree,  an  increase  of  22.7  percent.  Unfortunately  we 
are  not  educating  our  citizenry  fast  enough. 

The  second  chart  shows  that  other  nations  wages  are  rising 
faster  than  ours.  Between  1975  and  1988,  Japanese  workers'  wages 
increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  wages  of  the  average  American. 

When  inflation  is  factored  into  the  equation,  American  wages 
have  actually  declined  since  1969,  as  a  third  chart  plainly  shows. 
The  purchasing  power  of  a  typical  American  paycheck  dropped 
about  13  percent  in  20  years  between  1969  and  1989. 

We  need  to  invest  more  in  the  training  of  our  workers.  This  last 
chart  shows  that  while  America  spends  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
gross  domestic  product  on  training,  our  competitors  spend  two  to 
eight  times  as  much.  As  a  result,  their  workers  can  design  and 
build  products  we  need,  products  like  the  Patriot  Missile,  vital 
parts  that  were  produced  by  Japanese  technicians. 

Senr*tor  Simon,  community  colleges  have  already  created  the 
support  structure  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  workers  to 
take  place.  An  extensive  study  was  undertaken  last  year  under  the 
title  of  technology  transfer.  I  will  provide  you  a  copy  of  this  report. 
By  giving  a  priority  to  workforce  training  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  you  will  gain  the  benefit  of  joining  Federal  support  to  our  in- 
stitutions' efforts  that  are  already  in  place.  We  can  make  an  imnie- 
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diate  end  significant  impact  on  the  strength  of  our  industries  and 

ImericTns^l^'e  convinced  that  education  is  the  key  to  a 
berr'SnS^u"^^^  will  support  an  increase  m  second 

^^Tv'^teSin^  wUh^fhTS^^^^  Education  Act  with  an  article  devot- 
'lC-Ta'i'^~„?omt  Blaokn,^^  (with  atUohments)  fol- 
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TESTIMONY  PRESENTED  TO  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION.  ARTS,  AND  HUMANITIES 
OF  THE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


Monday,  May  13,  1991 
Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Illinois 


Thank  you  Senator  Simon  and  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.  My  namq-tsjiinnrBfaeRmafr^  I  am  a  trustee  of  Lincoln  Land 
Community  College.  Today  I  am  representing  the  Federal  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Illinois  Community  College  Trustees  Association,  an  organization  that 
represents  all  320  trustees  of  the  Illinois  public  community  college  system. 

Each  year  Illinois  community  colleges  help  over  a  third  of  a  million  citizens 
reach  their  educational  goals.  For  most  of  our  students,  the  goal  is  a  productive, 
rewarding  job. 

Since  June  1990.  over  1.4  million  Americans  have  lost  their  jobs.  To  them,  the 
nation's  challenge  of  retooling  its  wori<force  is  no  abstraction.  For  them, 
wori^force  preparation  is  the  difference  between  employability  and  poverty. 
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That  is  why  each  year,  our  colleges  help  more  than  350,000  people  qualify  for 
jobs  that  will  last  well  Into  the  21  st  century. 

Although  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  been  helpful  in  providing  for  workforce 
preparation,  other  features  of  the  m  have  been  niore  prominent.  We  urge  you 
to  restructure  the  Act.  Make  workforce  preparation  the  centerpiece  of  this 
legislation.  By  doing  so,  we  believe  that  you  will  harness  the  consWerable 
energies  of  America's  community  and  junior  colleges  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  a  tangible  and  significant  nattonal  goal.  By  doing  so»  you 
will  emphasize  to  our  citizens  that  our  national  interests  can  be  met  through 
mutual  cooperation  and  support  of  business  and  postsecondary  education,  By 
doing  so,  you  can  be  assured  that  the  lives  of  millions  of  citizens  will  be 
enhanced  significantly  as  we  meet  the  challenge  of  economic  competition.  The 
attached  chart  shows  the  benefit  that  comes  with  securing  an  associates 
degree. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  educating  our  citizenry  fast  enough.  The  second  chart 
shows  that  other  nations'  wages  are  rising  faster  than  ours.  Between  1975  and 
1988,  Japanese  workers*  wages  increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  wages  of  the 
average  American. 

When  inflation  is  factored  into  the  equation,  American  wages  have  actually 
declined  since  1969  as  the  third  chart  plainly  shows.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  typical  American  paycheck  dropped  about  13  percent  in  the  20  years 
between  1969  and  1989. 
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We  need  to  invest  more  in  the  training  of  our  workers,  The  last  chart  shows  that 
while  American  spends  less  than  1  percent  of  our  Gross  Domestic  Product  on 
training,  our  competitors  spend  2  to  8  times  as  much.  As  a  result,  their  workers 
can  design  and  buikJ  products  we  need,  products  Nke  the  Patriot  missile,  vital 
parts  of  which  were  produced  by  Japanese  technicians. 

Senator  Simon,  members  of  the  committee,  community  colleges  have  already 
created  the  support  structure  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  workers  to  take 
place.  An  extensive  study  of  our  efforts  was  undertaken  last  year  under  the  title 
of  Technology  Transfer.  A  copy  of  that  report  is  being  provided  to  you.  By 
giving  a  priority  to  workforce  training  in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  you  will  gain 
the  benefit  of  joining  Federal  support  to  our  institutions'  efforts  that  are  already 
in  place.  We  can  make  a  immediate  and  significant  impact  on  the  strength  of 
our  industries  and  on  the  lives  of  their  workers. 

When  Americans  are  convinced  that  education  is  the  key  to  a  better  and  more 
secure  life,  they  will  support  increased  spending  for  higher  education.  By 
starting  the  Higher  Education  Act  with  an  article  devoted  to  job  preparation  and 
economic  competitiveness,  your  Committee  will  create  support  for  an  effective, 
well-funded  Higher  Education  Act  for  the  1990s. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify! 


DIFFERENCES  IN  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  EARNINGS 
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The  Economic  Cliff: 
Earnings  Are  Declining 
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Other  Nations  Invest  More 

In  Employment  And  Training  Policies 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you.  Thank  you  for  your  t^timony. 

I  saw  an  article  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  about  the  trade 
deficit.  Ultimately  you  have  to  pay  for  a  trade  deficit  just  like  you 
have  to  pay  for  any  other  debt.  You  pay  for  it  in  one  of  two  ways, 
by  lowering  our  standard  of  living,  as  the  one  chart  showed,  or  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  our  workers.  Clearly  the  better  answer 
is  to  increase  the  productivity  of  our  workers. 

I  will  look  forward  to  reading  that  folder  you  are  going  to  give 
me  when  this  is  over.  But  specifically  when  you  talk  about  a  great- 
er stress  on  workforce  preparation,  you  mean  what,  in  terms  of  the 
statute? 

Ms.  Blackman.  On  the  training  and  retraining  of  the  workforce, 
technology.  I  could  give  you  a  couple  examples  of  the  type  of  things 
that  we  are  doing  at  Lincoln  Land  and  outlying  districts  that  could 
possibly  help  you. 

Senator  Simon.  I  understand  what  Lincoln  Land  and  others  are 
doing.  I  guess  what  I'm  looking  for  in  terms  of  our  reauthorization, 
and  you  might  talk  to  your  colleagues,  I  would  be  interested  in  how 
we  encourage  that  technology  training  and  retraining.  Retraining 
is  increasingly  going  to  be  part  of  our  lives. 

Ms.  Blackman.  Absolutely.   ^  . 

Senator  Simon.  Because  today's  skill  is  going  to  be  an  outdated 
skill  tomorrow.  So  anything  specific  that  you  can  get  to  us  I  would 
be  very  interested  in  that.  .  „ 

Ms.  Blackman.  OK,  I  will  get  to  the  community  college  presi- 
dents and  see  what  we  can  bring  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Great  Miss  Lawrentz,  I  may  be  incorrect  in  my 
impression  but  the  reason  I  ask  you  how  many  Illinois  colleges  are 
participating  in  cooperative  education,  I  have  the  impression  that, 
for  example,  the  New  England  region  is  moving  ahead  much  more 
rapidly  on  cooperative  education  than  we  are  in  the  midwest.  Am  I 
incorrect  in  that  impression?  .    „   xt   x,      .      tt  • 

Ms.  Lawrentz.  You  are  correct.  Historically  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity specifically  has  been  the  flagship  operation  for  cooperative 
education  and  that  whole  eastern  region  is  very  tied  in.  The  mid- 
west is  a  little  slow  in  catching  up.  ^  .  .,i 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  industries  such  as  Caterpillar. 
General  Motors  out  of  Detroit  and  major  employers,  IBM,  Motor- 
oUa  are  more  and  more  tuned  in  to  co-op  than  they  were  five  or  10 
years,  certainly  more  than  10  years  ago.  We  are  catching  up  not 
with  the  east  coast  and  I  don't  think  we  ever  will  be,  because  there 
is  a  history  there.  What's  happening  in  our  region  in  Illinois  and 
the  midwest  is  people  are  looking  at  it  beyond  just  the  engineering 
model,  which  I  think  is  a  m^or  advantage,  although  only  2  percent 
of  the  total  college  population  participates.  There  is  an  increasingly 
greater  number  of  students,  even  here  in  Illinois,  who  are  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  colleges. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Beckwith,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Beckwith.  I  would  be  glad  to.  Senator. 

Higher  education  is  becoming  significantly  more  important  both 
to  employers  and  relative  to  development  of  the  workforce  because 
the  job  roles  are  changing  today.  Jobs  are  no  longer  mechanically 
repeating  one  task  after  another.  Employers  are  looking  for  em- 
ployees who  are  critical  thinking,  who  can  work  independently 
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from  h^mediate  supervisory  direction,  work  as  a  team.  These  are 
unique  kind  of  skills  that  come  across  in  higher  education. 

MotoroUa,  for  example,  is  committed  to  100  percent  perfection  in 
its  product.  It  reaches  out  then  to  those  institutions  that  are  devel- 
oping those  people  who  can  function  more  independently  and  yet 
in  a  team  effect.  And  I  think  that's  why  we  are  seeing  more  cooper- 
ative education  at  the  higher  education  end  and  that's  why  we 
must  invest  to  continue  competing  in  the  world  market  and  do  it 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Senator  Simon.  In  your  comments,  Mr.  Beckwith— and  I  couldn't 
agree  more  with  what  you  had  to  say— unfortunately  the  media 
tends  to  focus  on  a  proprietary  school  that  has  abused  the  trust, 
and  there  have  been  those  that  clearly  have  abused  the  trust. 

Ms.  Beckwith.  That's  right. 

Senator  Simon.  But  in  terms  of  reaching  down  to  minorities  and 
women  particularly,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  join  the 
middle  class,  the  proprietary  schools  have  really  done  an  exception- 
al job.  There  are  good  schools— and  they  don't  fit  into  Title  VIII, 
Miss  Lawrentz.  Arthur  Anderson,  for  example,  has  a  campus  in  Il- 
linois that  is  just  an  astounding  example  of  this. 

Mr.  Beckwith.  St.  Charles. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes.  I  have  been  there.  Arthur  Anderson,  a 
worldwide  organization,  spends  an  average  of  $7,000  per  employee 
on  training  each  year.  You  know,  this  is  why  Arthur  Anderson  is 
successful.  You  take  a  look  at  what  they  are  investing  in  their  em- 
ployees. It  is  really  amazing. 

Any  final  words  of  wisdom  that  the  three  of  you?  I  understand 
that  there  may  be  others  here  who  would  just  like  to  add  a  word  or 
two,  and  it  will  have  to  be  brief  but  we  would  be  happy  to  hear 
from  others.  First,  let  me  just  ask  each  of  you  the  same  question  I 
ask^  two  or  three  of  the  earlier  witnesses.  If  you  could  just  do  one 
thing  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  Reauthorization  what  would 
you  do?  Mr.  Beckwith? 

Mr.  Beckwith.  I  think  I  would  strengthen  the  opportunity  for 
more  young  people  to  have  access  to  higher  education  in  order  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  kind  of  workforce  standards  you  need  in  the 
workforce  today,  which  almost  requires  a  college  degree  of  some 
sort,  or  postsecondary  education.  And  we've  got  to  be  giving  atten- 
tion to  that  important  sector  of  that  education. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a  continuing  major  role  and 
it  needs  to  reemphasize  that. 

Senator  Simon.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  average  worker 
in  the  United  States  needed  a  fourth  grade  education.  Today  you 
need  on  the  average  a  ninth  grade  education  and  it's  going  up  con- 
stantly. 

Miss  Lawrentz. 

Ms.  Lawrentz.  I  would  increase  Title  VIII  funding  from  $17  mil- 
lion to  $45  million,  specifically  based  on  Caterpillar  as  one  of  our 
major  employers,  who  now  hires— has  hired  59  of  their  past  60  co- 
op students.  This  is  very,  very  typical  of  the  coop  program. 

Increase  funding,  increase  higher  education  participation,  im- 
prove our  workforce  readiness. 

Senator  Simon.  Miss  Blackman. 
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Ms.  Blackman.  I  would  strengthen  the  link  between  the  econo- 
my and  education  by  increasing  the  funding.  I  will  have  to  admit 
that's  one  of  the  ways— very  difficult  for  me  to  say  one  because  I 
have  been  an  educator  in  my  past  life  of  nineteen  years  and  I  see 
so  many  places  that  need  changes. 

Senator  Simon.  All  ri^ht,  thank  you,  all  three  of  you. 

NIr  Bgckwith*  Y^s  sir* 

Senator  Simon.  If  there  are  others  who  want  to,  we  will  just  have 
to  limit  you  to  about  2  minutes  lyer  person.  If  you  want  to  testify 
on  anything,  you  can  go  to  the  microphone  and  give  us  your  name 
and  your  background.  I  am  going  to  cut  each  of  you  off  at  2  min- 
utes, I  hate  to  say.  I  see  you  have  statements.  You  are  all  prepared. 
We  will  enter  your  full  statements  in  the  record  and  we  will  start 
with  you  then.  ,         t  • 

Ms.  Cox.  My  name  is  Linda  Cox.  I  am  a  student  at  the  Cookmg 
Hospitality  

Senator  Simon.  Can  you  spell  for  the  reporter  your  last  name.' 
Ms.  Cox.  Co-x 

Senator  Simon.  OK.   

Ms.  Cox.  I  am  a  student  at  the  Cooking  Hospitality  Institute  of 
Chicago.  My  family  and  I  are  residents  of  Champaign  and  have 
been  for  9  years.  For  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  my  husband 
and  I  have  owned  and  operated  the  Great  American  Seafood  Com- 
pany, which  is  a  fresh  food  market  in  Champaign.  We  have  three 
children,  ages  18, 14  and  9,  and  they  go  to  the  local  schools. 

I  am  considered  somewhat  of  an  expert  cook  when  it  comes  to 
anything  that  swims  but  my  knowledge  of  other  culinary  things  is 
somewhat  lacking.  Many  of  my  customers  have  a  lot  more  knowl- 
edge of  cooking  than  I  have  ever  had  and  the  best  way  to  increase 
that  was  through  special  training. 

I  was  real  excited  about  the  prospect  of  going  back  to  school  and 
I  knew  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  improve  my  business.  I  knew  I 
would  need  some  type  of  financial  aid  in  order  to  complete  my 
studies.  My  husband  and  I  considered  ourselves  very  typical  blue 
collar  workers  and  with  three  children  still  in  school,  additional 
funds  for  continuing  my  education  were  just  not  part  of  our  budget. 

I  was  thrilled  to  find  out  that  my  dream  of  going  back  to  school 
was  not  to  be  erased  simply  because  we  did  not  nave  the  money 
available.  As  I  was  to  find  out,  access  to  financial  aid  made  a  tre- 
mendous difference  to  me.  After  completing  my  application  process 
at  the  Cooking  Hospitality  Institute  of  Chicago,  I  spoke  with  the  fi- 
nancial aid  officer  who  helped  me  figure  out  my  eligible  status.  I 
was  able  to  get  the  guaranteed  student  loan  and  SLS. 

Certainly  a  first  

Senator  Simon.  May  I  ask  you  the  question,  if  you  ask  just,  how 
would  you  like  to  improve  the  program? 

Ms.  Cox.  Make  it  more  available,  I  heard  some  people  say  about 
for  the  younger  ones.  Make  it  for  the  older  ones  also.  I  want  my 
plumber  to  be  just  as  educated  in  his  field  as  I  want  my  lawyer  to 
be  in  his  field  and  I  think  all  technical  institutes  deserve  all  the 
funding  that  they  can  get. 

Senator  Simon.  And  your  point  about  older  students  needing 
that  help  is  absolutely  valid.  And  I  might  add,  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  loans  and  grants. 
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They  had  a  commission  some  years  ago,  called  the  Grace  Com- 
mission, that  indicated  that  the  government  expenses  in  loans,  be- 
cause we  subsidize  interest  and  pay  for  defaults,  are  appreciably 
greater  than  you  initially  think.  It  sounds  very  good,  but  the  cost 
long-term  is  a  very  substantial  one.  Yes,  if  we  can  have  a  copy  of 
your  statement  for  the  record  

Ms.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cox  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Cox 

Senator  Simon  and  members  of  the  Committee,  good  morning.  My  name  is  Linda 
Cox  and  I  am  a  student  at  The  cooking  and  Hospitality  Institute  of  Chicago.  My 
family  and  I  have  been  residents  of  Champaign  for  nine  years. 

For  the  past  four  and  one-half  years,  my  husband  and  I  have  owned  and  operated 
the  Great  American  Seafood  Company,  a  fresh  fish  market  in  Champaign.  Our  chiK 
dren»  ages  18,  14»  and  9  go  to  the  local  Champaign  public  schools. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  decided  I  really  wanted  to  go  to  school  to  get  additional  educa- 
tion and  training  in  order  to  improve  the  business.  Specifically,  I  wanted  to  learn 
more  about  food  preparation  and  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  better  serve  my  customers. 
My  husband  and  I  are  fortunate  that  our  business  is  doing  well  and  has  continued 
to  grow  during  the  last  four  years,  but  I  felt  that  it  certainly  could  be  better.  Going 
back  to  school  would  teach  me  the  skills  I  needed  to  expand  my  knowledge  base  and 
improve  the  business. 

Although  I  was  excited  about  the  prospect  of  going  back  to  school  and  knew  that 
in  the  long  run  it  would  improve  my  business,  I  knew  I  would  need  some  type  of 
financial  aid  in  order  to  complete  my  studies.  My  husband  and  I  consider  ourselves 
very  typical  ''blue-collar*'  workers,  and  with  three  children  still  in  school,  additional 
funds  for  continuing  my  education  were  just  not  part  of  our  budget. 

I  was  thrilled  to  find  out  that  my  dream  of  going  back  to  school  was  not  to  be 
erased  simply  because  we  did  not  have  the  money  available.  As  I  was  to  find  out, 
access  to  financial  aid  made  a  tremendous  difference  to  me. 

After  completing  the  application  process  at  The  Cooking  and  Hospitality  Institute 
of  Chicago,  I  spoke  with  a  financial  aid  officer  who  helped  me  fi^re  out  my  eligibil- 
ity status  and  explained  to  me  my  responsibilities  for  receiving  aid. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  get  both  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and  an  SLS--Sup- 
plemental  Loans  for  Students— to  complete  my  education. 

Once  all  the  paperwork  was  completed,  I  began  the  600  hour  course.  Twice  a 
week,  over  the  course  of  one  year,  I  make  the  two  and  a  half  hour  commute  to  Chi- 
cago to  go  to  class.  The  program  I  am  enrolled  in  is  called  Professional  Cooking.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  I  complete  the  program— which  I  anticipate  doing  success- 
fully—I will  receive  a  certificate  of  completion  from  the  school. 

Certainly,  your  first  question  would  be  why  don't  I^ust  go  to  the  very  fine  univer- 
sity right  in  my  community.  After  exploring  my  options  and  discussing  it  with  my 
family,  I  knew  the  Institute  offered  the  best  and  most  appropriate  education  and 
training  for  me.  And,  although  the  nights  I  have  class  my  ramiiy  eats  at  Taco  Bell, 
they  are  behind  me  100  percent.  Of  course,  five  nights  a  week  they  get  pretty  terrify 
ic  food  now  that  I  am  constantly  learning  new  things. 

I  have  also  been  able  to  offer  better  service  at  my  own  market.  I  used  to  feel 
somewhat  inadequate  when  I  couldn't  answer  my  customers'  questions,  but  now  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  confidence  because  of  the  knowledge  i  am  gaining  at  the 
Institute.  My  customers  appreciate  the  effort  I  make  toward  educating  them  about 
their  purchases,  and  when  I  complete  my  course,  I  will  be  offering  cooking  classes  to 
my  customers  who  have  been  requesting  them  for  years. 

Prior  to  attending  the  Cooking  and  nospitalitv  Institute,  I  never  had  any  type  of 
poet-high  school  education,  but  now  I  feel  as  if  I  ve  learned  so  much  just  because  of 
the  exposure  to  this  type  of  learning  environment. 

I  understand  that  Congress  is  now  considering  how  it  will  be  handling  financial 
aid,  and  whether  or  not  students  who  attend  private  career  schools  should  be  eligi- 
ble. I  would  like  to  say  that  all  students  should  be  able  to  benefit  from  the  opportu- 
nities that  a  post-high  school  education  has  to  offer.  All  students,  young  or  old,  at- 
tending a  career  school  or  a  traditional  4-year  school,  should  be  able  to  get  the  fi- 
nancial aid  they  need  to  not  only  fulfill  their  dreams  but  to  become  more  productive 
members  of  society. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Steward.  Randy  Steward. 

Senator  Simon.  Can  you  give  us  your  last  name  for  the  record.' 

Mr.  Steward.  S-t-e-w-a-r-d. 

Senator  Simon.  OK,  what's  your  first  name? 

Mr.  Steward.  Randy. 

Senator  Simon.  Randy  Steward.  OK. 

Mr.  Steward.  I  am  a  student  at  Universal  Technical  Institute.  It 
is  in  Glendale  Heights.  It  is  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  I  graduated  from 
high  school  last  year.  I  came  off  a  family  farm  outside  of  Peoria, 
more  around  the  Galesburg  area.  I  looked  around  at  all  the  schools 
around  the  home  and  nothing  really  struck  my  fanc;y  of  what  I 
wanted.  I  looked  around  and  Universal  Technical  Institute  offered 
what  I  was  looking  for.  I  went  there.  I  don't  commute  every  day.  I 
had  to  get  housing  there.  It  costs  a  little  more.  Through  financial 
aid  I  was  able  to  afford  that.  It's  given  me  the  indepth  training 
that  I  was  really  looking  for. 
Senator  Simon.  What  are  you  studying?  ,     ,  , 

Mr.  Steward.  Automotive  and  diesel  technology.  I  look  for  going 
back  home  after  I  get  out  of  school  and  using  that  on  the  farm  and 
getting  another  job  besides.  I  am  still  leaning  toward  the  family 
farm.  My  family  and  I  looked  in  depth  at  all  the  schools  and  we 
found  that  that  was  the  best  school  and  the  financial  aid  was  there 

^Senator  Simon.  All  right.  And  without  student  aid  would  you  be 
able  to  go  to  that  school? 
Mr.  Stew  ^  i.  No,  I  wouldn't. 

Senator  S.mon.  And  with  that  it  means  that  you  are  going  to  be 
prepared  to  earn  more,  pay  more  taxes,  pay  my  salary. 
Mr.  Steward.  Yeah. 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  we  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Are  there  others  who  would  like  to  just  get  a  word  or  two  in 

[Additional  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record 
follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Steward 

Senator  Simon  and  members  of  the  Committee,  good  morning.  My  name  )s  Randy 
Steward  and  I  am  a  student  at  the  Universal  Technical  Institute  in  Ulendale 
Heights  in  suburban  Chicago.  I  am  honored  to  speak  to  you  today  about  my  educa- 

^^^Last  year  I  graduated  from  Galva  High  School  in  Galva.  IL.  Galva.  for  those  of 
you  who  aren't  familiar  with  the  area,  is  a  small  farming  community  just  outside  of 
Peoria,  nearly  two  hours  away  from  Glendale  Heights.  ^  .     .  t 

My  family  owns  and  operates  a  680-acre  farm  in  Galva,  and  that,  in  part,  is  why  1 
chose  to  attend  the  Universal  Technical  Institute.  r     ,  r 

As  a  high  school  senior,  I  knew  I  wanted  to  continue  working  on  my  family  farm 
once  I  graduated,  but  I  also  knew  I  wanted  to  learn  skills  that  I  could  one  day  use 
off  the  farm.  So,  my  family  and  I  did  a  great  deal  of  research  in  order  to  figure  out 

'^^^looked^  a  number  of  schools  nearby,  but  none  of  them  really  fulfilled  my 
needs,  so  we  started  to  look  a  little  further  out.  Fortunately,  we  learned  about  the 
Universal  Technical  Institute  and  what  it  had  to  offer. 

UT  I.  offered  a  great  number  of  in-depth  technical  classes.  Currently,  1  am  en- 
rolled in  the  automotive  and  diesel  technolocy  program.  After  I  complete  the  course 
(which  I  anticipate  doing  successfully),  I  will  receive  a  diploma  in  automotive  and 
diesel  technology.  Not  only  will  my  knowledge  be  useful  on  the  farm,  but  employers 
recognize  this  as  a  benchmark  for  entry-level  technicians  in  our  field,  and  it  puts 
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me  one  step  closer  to  Automotive  Service  Excellence  (ASE)  certification.  ASE  certifi- 
cation is  the  rec(^nized  qualification  standard  for  the  transportation  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  f\ill  range  of  classes  available,  there  was  a  lot  of  flexibility  built 
into  the  schedule,  allowing  me  to  work  part  time  and  complete  my  education  in  a 
timely  manner  so  that  I  could  get  back  into  the  workforce  and  start  earning  a 
living. 

One  important  element  of  my  education  that  is  impossible  for  me  to  overlook  is 
the  financial  aid  I  received  which  allowed  me  the  opportunity  to  attend  U.T.I.  My 
financial  aid  includes  a  Pell  Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

I  realize  I  am  extremely  lucky  to  receive  financial  aid>  yet  I  also  realize  financial 
aid  is  a  necessity  for  many  people  who  want  to  secure  an  education.  Once  you've 
made  the  decision  to  pursue  your  education  after  high  school  and  go  further  than 
just  an  entry-level  job,  sometimes  you  need  help  in  order  to  realize  your  goals.  If 
you  qualify  academically,  it  would  be  unfair  to  be  denied  an  opportunity  at  a  better 
future  just  because  you  or  your  parents  are  not  in  the  financial  position  to  provide 
that  education  for  you. 

I  am  well  aware  the  Congress  is  reconsidering  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  determines  how  dollars  will  be  distributed  to  students  seeking 
a  postsecondary  education.  As  a  private  career  school  student  who  has  learned  a 
great  deal  already— and  is  looking  forward  to  learning  mor^— I  urge  Congress  to 
give  other  students  the  same  opportunity  that  I  have  had. 

I  know  I  am  not  only  speaking  for  myself  but  for  others,  including  my  family, 
when  I  say  that  the  education  we  are  receiving  is  worthwhile.  It  will  help  not  only 
make  our  farming  lives  better,  it  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  society. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  share  my  views  with  you  this  morning.  I  would  also 
like  to  give  you  a  letter  from  my  mother  in  Galva;  she  also  wanted  you  to  know  how 
important  my  educational  choice  was  to  the  family. 


Senator  Paul  Simon 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Relations 

Honorable  Senator  Simon:  My  name  is  Joyce  Steward  and  I  have  a  son,  Ran- 
dall, attending  Universal  Technical  Institute  in  Glendale  Heights,  IL.  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  urge  you  and  your  committee  not  to  cut  financial  aid  to  vocational 
institutions  and  to  possibly  push  for  better  accreditation  for  these  institutions. 

My  son,  though  intelligent,  having  the  ability  to  receive  above  average  grades, 
had  no  interest  in  attending  a  4-year  college.  He  had  always  had  high  interest'  in 
mechanics  and  when  he  took  a  mechanical  aptitude  test  he  ranked  in  the  upper  90 
percentile  range.  Before  testing  we  thought  although  he  seemed  to  eryoy  working;  on 
engines  and  other  mechanical  objects,  possibly  he  did  not  have  the  aptitude  for  this 
type  of  occupation.  After  testing  we  knew  he  had  to  further  his  education  in  this 
field.  He  could  have  gone  to  community  college  but  it  did  not  offer  him  the  intensi- 
fled  training  he  needed  and  wanted. 

We  discussed  all  aspects  of  attending  a  vocational  institution:  Did  it  give  the  de- 
sired education?  What  was  the  cost  of  the  education?  Was  financial  aid  available? 
When  Universal  Technical  Institute  filled  all  these  needs  the  decision  was  made.  Fi- 
nancial aid  was  a  very  large  factor  in  the  decision  to  attend  this  institution.  Had  it 
not  been  available  my  son  would  not  have  been  able  to  attend;  since  we  would  not 
have  been  financially  equipped  to  fund  his  education. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  set  aside  funds  for  low-income  families  to 
enable  their  children  to  further  their  education;  thus  giving  them  a  chance  to  raise 
their  future  financial  well-being  and  self-esteem.  These  ftinds  should  be  available  to 
vocational  institutions  as  well  as  state  colleges  and  universities.  Not  all  students 
want  or  need  a  4-year  college  education  to  perform  their  chosen  occupation.  Voca- 
tional institutions  fill  this  need.  Ekiucational  training  from  these  institutions  make 
the  world  go  round.  If  financial  aid  is  cut  to  these  institutions  it  would  have  adverse 
affects  on  all  our  lives.  Cutting  financial  aid  would  return  this  country  to  the  posi- 
tion  that  only  the  financially  well-off  could  further  their  children*s  education;and  a 
lot  of  intelligence  and  capability  would  be  lost. 
Respectively  submitted. 


Galva,  IL  May  I JJ 991. 


Joyce  Steward 
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Chicaso,  IL,  May  9,  1991. 

Senator  Simon 

Senate  Sub  committee  on  iMbor  and  Human  Resources, 
Springfield,  IL. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  My  son  Sam  graduated  high  school  last  year  and  had  been 
diagnosed  with  a  learning  disability.  After  high  school  he  was  depressed  and  ost 
about  what  to  do  with  his  life.  He  always  had  an  interest  in  cooking,  so  we  checked 
out  some  schools  and  decided  on  the  Cooking  &  Hospitality  Institute  of  Chicago.  He 
enrolled  in  their  6  month  professional  cooking  certificate  program.        ...  ..^ 

At  the  beginning  we  were  afraid  he  wasn't  going  to  make  it  because  he  had  dim- 
culty  finishing  his  homework.  The  school  arranged  a  tutor  for  him  and  the  teachers 
were  all  so  helpful  that  things  got  much  better.  They  even  helped  him  take  his  tests 
verbally  because  he  had  trouble  reading.  .....  i 

After  6  months,  Sam  graduated  and  was  a  top  student.  His  teachers  complement- 
ed him  on  his  cooking  abilities.  He  loved  the  school  and  his  training.  He  even  is 
thinking  of  furthering  his  education.  The  school  assisted  him  in  finding  a  job  and  he 
selected  a  position  for  this  summer  as  a  resort  cook  in  Barefoot  Bay,  Wisconsin.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  happy  we  both  are  that  he  received  this  opportunity. 

Sam  received  a  Pell  Grant  and  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  to  help  him  finance 
his  education.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  Cooking  &  Hospitality  Institute  of  Chicago,  he 
would  still  be  unhappy  and  lost.  I  am  very  grateful  for  Sam  s  happiness  at  finding  a 
career  that  he  enjoys  and  that  he  had  the  opportr  ity  to  go  to  schooi. 

Very  truly  you,^,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Parrott 

On  behalf  of  the  studente  enrolled  in  the  8  locations  of  Keller  Graduate  School  of 
Management  and  the  9  DeVry  Institutes  in  the  U.S..  DeVry  Inc.  is  pleased  to 
submit  the  enclosed  recommendations  for  inclusion  in  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended.  r    j  j  -^u 

DeVry  Inc  is  a  nationwide  system  of  institutions  of  higher  education  funded  with 
private  investment  capital.  Our  more  than  25,000  students  are  enrolled  in  programs 
at  the  associate,  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  level.  AH  DeVry  and  Keller  institu- 
tions are  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Eklucation  ot  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Our  institutions  provide  high 
quality,  career  oriented,  higher  education  programs  in  business  and  technology  to  a 
diverse  student  population.  The  average  family  income  of  students  attending  UeVry 
is  between  $24,000  and  $32,000.  Forty-one  percent  of  our  undergraduate  student  pop- 
ulation is  minority.  More  specific  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  are  a  major  educator  of 
minority  students  in  engineering  technology  and  computer  information  systems. 
Thirty  percent  of  baccalaureate  degrees  in  computer  information  systems  awarded 
to  black  and  hispanic  students  by  all  colleges  and  universities  in  1988-8»  were 
granted  by  DeVry.  Forty-seven  percent  of  all  bachelor  s  degrees  in  engineering  and 
engineering  related  technologies  awarded  to  black  and  hispanic  students  in  Illinois 
were  conferred  by  DeVry.  j    »    »  „  . 

We  are  committed  to  providing  highly  motivated  and  qualified  graduates  to  nieet 
the  nation's  workforce  needs  as  evidenced  by  our  undergraduate  career  develofi- 
ment,  strategies,  and  placement  assistance  efforts.  In  1990,  93  ^rcent  of  DeVry  In- 
stitute graduates  who  actively  pursued  employment  were  placed  in  education  relat- 

^The  United  States  has  no  greater  opportunity  with,  America's  current  and  future 
generations  then  to  educate  its  citizens  and  train  a  competitive  workforce.  Ihis  fiVst 
higher  education  reauthorization  of  the  1990's  is  about  investing  in  the  future  of 

'^'^American  higher  education  faces  an  increasingly  diverse  student  population  that 
includes  higher  proportions  of  minorities,  adults  with  family  and  work  responsibi  - 
ities  and  students  with  inadequate  levels  of  basic  skills.  Many  believe  that  our  will- 
ingness to  come  to  grips  with  this  may  signal  our  country's  ability  to  endure  as  a 

^  u's  'students  are  the  beneficiaries  of  federal  student  financial  aid  funds.  Federal 
student  aid  should  be  used  to  support  qualified  students  enrolled  in  quality  educa- 
tional programs  at  the  varied  mix  of  higher  education  institutions  in  this  country 
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without  regard  to  the  public,  eleemosynary,  or  private  investment  capital  sources  of 
funding  of  the  mstitutions. 

Equal  treatment  of  students  pursuing  poetaecondary  education  must  be  a  fait  ac- 
compli. No  student  should  have  lees  access  or  less  choice  based  on  his/her  choice  of 
an  authorwed  accredited  and  eligible  institution  of  higher  education.  For  this 
reason,  DeVry  does  not  support  any  attempt  to  establish  separate  laws  or  regula- 
tions baaed  on  institutional  sector.  DeVry  believes  that  consistent  performance 
based  guidelines  should  be  established  to  assist  al!  institutions  in  the  sound  adminis- 
tration of  their  educational  and  financial  aid  programs.  Anything  else  is  as  unequal 
today  as  it  was  37  years  ago  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  separate  but 
equal  is  inherently  unequal 

Our  comments  focus  on  the  important  topic  of  restoring  accountability  and  integ- 
rity in  the  student  aid  programs. 

No  student  should  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  integrity  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  that  he  or  she  chooses. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  facing  higher  education  and  the  nation  at  large, 
is  how  to  restore  accountability  and  integrity  to  the  student  aid  programs  without 
precluding  needy  students  from  receiving  the  education  they  need  and  deserve  and 
without  preventing  quality  institutions  rh)m  providing  necessary  educational  serv- 
ices that  foster  productive  and  contributing  citizens.  The  ftiture  of  this  nation  de- 
pends on  an  educated  workforce. 

In  the  past  two  years,  both  the  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
initiated  rules  to  restore  integrity  in  the  enhanced  administration.  We  believe  that 
th^  significant  initiatives  have  already  reduced  exploitation  in  higher  education 
and  the  number  of  future  defaults  in  the  student  loan  program. 

We  also  believe  that  these  preventive  measures  are  more  effective  and  less  costly 
than  afl^r  the  fact  punishment.  However,  the  postsecondary  education  community 
must  remain  at  the  forefront  of  restoring  public  and  congressional  confidence  in  the 
federal  student  aid  programs  and  in  our  institutions.  We  believe  the  solution  is 
withm  our  reach.  Equal  and  fair  performance  based,  not  sector  based,  criteria  must 
be  developed  and  used  to  determine  which  institutions  should  participate  in  Title  IV 
programs  and  to  determine  their  level  of  participation.  It  is  vital  that  any  plan 
ba^  on  performance  include  the  development  of  effective  and  equitable  criteria 
and  the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  others  to  manage  and  enforce 
the  plan. 

The  problems  of  a  few  should  not  erase  the  continuous  service  and  work  of  the 
many.  As  Senator  Nunn^s  sub-committee  staff  stated  in  its  February  20,  1990  testi- 
mony— It  IS  important  to  note  early  on  that  while  we  are  convinced  that  waste, 
fraud,  and  abusje  exist  in  the  operations  of  these  programs,  we  are  not  condemning 
f«f7  individual,  agency,  or  educational  institutions  associated  with  these  programs. 
While  fraud  and  abuse  involving  federal  student  aid  programs  has  grown  substan- 
tially, the  number  of  schools,  students,  lenders,  and  others  involved  in  this  process 
remain  honest,  ^yithout  the  student  aid  programs,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many 
■  "^'^  ^  ^^^^  themselves  through  higher  edu/. 

tion.  The  continuation  of  these  vitally  needed  student  aid  programs  has  been  weak- 
ened by  flawed  state  licensing,  accreditation,  and  federal  eligibility,  certification, 
and  program  review  processes. 

While  we  believe  the  concept  of  the  TRIAD  remains  sound,  it  is  clear  to  us  that 
reform,  not  revision  of*  the  TRIAD,  is  necessary  to  ensure  institutional  integrity. 

1.  Establishment  of  minimum  acceptable  standards  for  federal  acceptance  of  the 
state  authorization /license  as  a  prerequisite  for  Title  IV  eligibility. 

While  the  primary  ftinction  of  the  state  authorization  or  license  may  be  to  protect 
student  consumers  and  to  monitor  business  practices,  under  current  procedures 
there  is  no  assurance  that  this  occurs  in  a  consistent  manner.  The  state  authoriza- 
tion/licensing process  varies  substantially  from  state  to  state,  frequently  encroaches 
m  areas  more  properly  governed  through  the  accreditation  process,  may  be  frag- 
mented  among  several  agencies  within  the  individual  state,  and  is  not  subject  to  any 
minimum  federal  standards  or  sidelines. 

Although  the  state  authorization/license  is  a  prerequisite  for  schools'  eligibility  to 
participate  in  U.S.  Department  of  Education  programs.  USED  has  little  knowledge 
oi  or  control  over  the  standards  and  procedures  utilized  by  the  state  agencies.  Nor 
does  It  currently  possess  the  explicit  authority  to  determine  what  the  state  authori- 
zation/license should  represent.  Unlike  accrediting  agencies,  which  must  meet  the 
Departments  regulatory  standards  in  order  to  be  recognized  by  the  Secretary,  the 
state  agencies  are  subject  to  no  minimum  standards  whatsoever.  This  lack  of  uni- 
form standards  limits  the  reliance  which  can  be  placed  on  stato  approval.  If  the 
state  authorization/license  is  to  represent  a  meaningful  prerequisite  for  federal  in- 
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8titutional  eligibility,  it  should  at  very  least  be  subject  to  some  consistent  standards 

"^leJefaf'Sritical  factors  complicate  the  ability  of  state  agencies  to  authorize,  li- 
cense and  efficiently  monitor  the  myriad  postsecondary  institutions  from  all  sectors 
undw  their  jurtedictions.  We  believe  that^coordination  among  the  various  agencies 
is  critical  to  assuring  proper  exercise  of  the  state's  hce|nsing  and  policing  functions 
and  to  permit  the  federal  government  and  the  accrediting  bodies  to  reasonably  rely 
on  the  states  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities.  It  is  our  opinion  that  one  person 
must  be  held  responsible  for  implementing  the  state  s  role.  iM„-<.tinn 

We  believe  the  Congress  should  enact  a  procedure  under  the  "^her  Eduoation 
Act  similar  to  the  section  706  deferral  process  under  TiUe  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Under  this  process,  federal  funds  would  be  allocated  accopdiPg  to  a  for- 
mula, based  on  the  number  of  eligible  poetwcndary  institutions  in  the  state,  to  a 
sinKle  state  official,  e.g.  the  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers  (SHEEO). 
ItetM  woSd  be  eligible  to  receive  thil  funding  if  they  met  established  conditions. 

2^tobliflhment  of  minimum  acceptable  standards  for  federal  approval  of  accred- 
itine  agencies  used  prerequisite  for  Title  IV  eligibility.  .      »   i.* 

Kenneth  Young,  Sne  of  the  founders  of  the  Council  on  Poetsecondair.  Accredita- 
tion (COPA)  and  a  prolific  author  on  the  subject  of  accreditation,  has  articulated  sue 
Sor  purposes  of  accreditation:  "fostering  excellence,  encoura^ng,  improvement, 
assuring  public  that  institutions  have  appropriate  objectives  which  they  are  capable 
of  accomplishing,  providing  technical  assistance,  encouraging  diversity  of  institu- 
tions and  programs  and  protecting  institutions  from  encroachments  on  academic 

'"^e^b^lieve  there  is  a  need  for  the  criteria  that  the  Department  of  Education  uses 
in  recognizing  accrediting  agencies  to  focus  both  on  the  procedure  used  by  the 
agency  in  the  recognition  process,  as  well  as  the  content  of  some  of  the  standards 
set-without  raising  questions  related  to  federal  interference  with  educational  deci- 

''°The  primary  focus  of  the  accrediting  bodies  related  to  the  eligibility  process  is  to 
ensure  reliable  authority  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  educational  program  and  the 
overall  quality  of  the  institution  through  which  that  program  is  offered. 

The  success  of  the  accrediting  body  to  make  determinations  on  educational  effec- 
tiveness relies  largely  on  the  concept  of  peer  review.  In  order  for  the  accrediting 
bSdy  tJcwrTout  its  role  and  maintain  its  focus  of  educational  effectiveness,  it  must 
be  reasonable  independent  of  the  activities  of  assoc-ations  to  which  its  members 

^Stablishment  of  validation  criteria  in  the  eligibility,  certification,  and  program 
review  processes  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  assure  institutional  ac- 
countability for  the  administration  of  Title  IV  programs. ,  .  ^ 

On  February  14,  1990,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  issued  a  paper  reviewing 
the  Department's  processes  for  recopnmng  accrediting  agencies,  .determining  eligi- 
bility fSr  institutional  participation  fn  Titfe  IV  funds  anS  certifying 
being  administratively  and  financially  capable  to  participate  in  federal  student  as- 
sistance programs.  The  paper  identified  a  number  of  weaknesses  in  the  Departnrient 
of  Education's  processes  resulting  in  institutions  inappropriately  being  determined 
to  be  eligible  to  apply  for  participation  in  the  progranis.  i  . 

A  review  of  the  procedures,  however,  points  out  that  the.  current  regulations  in 
CFR  668  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure  that  eliinble  institutions  who  are.nnan- 
cially  and  administratively  capable  are  participating  in  the  student  financial  aid 
proff-ams.  The  data  is  available  to  ascertain  an  'nstitution's  effectiveness  R«^^^ 
additions  to  the  staff  have  enhanced  the  Departnient's  ability  to  make  ?  determina- 
tion of  administrative  ability  and  financial  soundness.  The  remaining  probleni  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  follow-up  procedures,  whereby  the  information  provided  by  the  insti- 
tution, which  may  appSear  sound  on  paper  during  the  application  process  is  never 
validate  1  until  some  point  down  the  road  when  the  school  could  a  ready  ten  trou- 
ble  The  procedures  are  not  currently  designed  to  screen  out  those  institutions 
which  should  not  be  participating  in  the  federal  programs,  nor  do  they  adequately 
address  rapid  growth,  change  in  ownership,  or  Provide  for  timely  monitoring  of  ad- 
ministrative capability  and/or  financial  solvency.  Therefoi-e,  we  propose  procedures 
for  the  eligibility  and  certification  process  which  assure  that  verified  dwumentatio^ 
and  information  is  used  to  determine  an  institution's  eligibility  and  certification  for 
Title  IV  aid 

The  U  S  Department  of  Education  coiiduct  a  number  of  different  monitoring 
tivities  designed  to  insure  compliance.  The  Department  s  Programjeview  offices 
conduct  on-site  reviews.  However,  given  the  large  number  of  «hgible  mstituUo  s 
and  resource  limitations  in  personnel  and  funds,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Department 
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should  focus  its  time  and  effort  on  institutions  based  on  objective  standard  criteria 
which  may  suggest  risk  to  the  federal  student  aid  programs. 

Concerns  relative  to  educational  quality,  flnancial  stability,  and  compliance  with 
rules  may  occur  in  only  one  part  of  the  TRIAD.  Therefore,  it  is  vital  that  informa- 
tion is  smired  and  that  there  is  a  central  depository  of  such,  information. 

Our  proposals  are  designed  to  preserve  intmrity  and  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  student  financial  aid  programs.  The  solution  is  to  control  access  to  Title  IV 
ftinds,  to  properly  monitor  institutional  performance,  and  to  exclude  abusers  from 
participation. 

Finally,  according  to  Barbara  Holmes  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States— 'if  the  country  is  to^sustain  a  place  of  significance  in  a  global  economy,  an 
educated  workforce  drawn  from  all  segments  of  society  and  educated  to  a  level 
higher  than  that  of  the  current  workforce  is  a  key  ingredient.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  funding  and  delivery  and  accessibility  to  qualitv  education  need  to  be  examined 
in  lif^ht  of  workforce  requirements  and  the  nation  s  economic  development  needs." 

With  this  reauthorization  we  must  invest  in  America's  children  to  ensure  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  testimony.  Enclosed  are  DeVry's  de* 
tailed  reauthorization  proposals,  including  legislative  language  for  inclusion  in  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended. 

These  recommendations  focus  on: 

-HI)  Maintenance  of  access,  choice,  and  equal  educational  opportunity. 
'H2)  Restoration  of  institutional  accountability  and  integrity. 
—(3)  Simplification  of  the  student  aid  delivery  system  to  ensure  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  Title  IV  funds  to  needy  students. 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  panel,  and  friends,  my  name  is  Bill  Bushaw.  I  am 
the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  Western  Illinois  University,  a  school  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  13,000  students.  Approximately  70  percent  of  those  students  receive 
financial  assistance  amounting  to  26  million  dollars  annually. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  at  the  Reauthoriza- 
tion Hearings  held  here  in  Springfield,  IL.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  sup- 
port of  higher  education  and  for  your  initiative  here  as  we  embark  on  the  very  im- 
portant business  of  Reauthorization. 

Student  aid  programs  have  grown  dramatically  over  the  past  30  years.  Overall, 
the  programs  are  fundamentally  sound,  have  merit,  and  are  accomplishing  their 
purpose.  Change,  nevertheless,  is  needed.  The  change  I  wish  to  note  is  not  with  the 
programs  but  with  the  process  and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  pro- 
grams. 


The  financial  aid  process  is  viewed  by  the  public  and  students  as  complex  and 
confusing.  Indeed  the  process  is  overwhelming.  Let  me  give  an  example. 

In  1981-82,  the  application  consisted  of  78  questions  and  10  pages  of  instructions 
with  the  necessary  signatures  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  application.  In  1991-92,  the 
application  contains  118  questions  and  13  pages  of  instructions  with  the  signature 
confusingly  placed  mid-way  through  the  application. 

It  is  amazing  that  individuals  ever  wind  their  way  through  the  application  proc- 
ess. Furthermore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  great  many  applications  either  contain 
errors  or  else  are  incomplete,  particularly  with  the  signature  block  located  mid-way 
through  the  application.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  applications 
require  correction.  Moreover,  each  correction  requires  a  follow-up  which  is  viewed 
by  the  student  as  an  unnecessary  hassle  by  the  institution. 


The  1986  Higher  Education  Amendments  redefined  the  Independent  student  defi- 
nition. While  established  with  a  proper  focus,  the  definition  is  particularly  unwieldy 
for  those  under  the  age  of  24  whose  dates  for  documenting  resources  varies  by  year 
assistance  was  first  received.  Currently,  questions  relating  to  independent  status 
cover  two-thirds  of  a  page.  If  the  definition  remains  unchanged,  the  number  of  ques- 
tions  will  continue  to  expand  and  the  application  and  instructions  will  become  even 
longer  and  more  complicated. 
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Revise  the  Student  Contribution  Expectation 

The  student  contribution  should  be  derived  using  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
available  resources  and  not  as  a  rationing  device  for  the  distribution  of  scarce  funds. 
The  current  assessment  rate  of  70  percent  on  student  earnings  is  an  unrealistic  ex- 
pectation of  ability  to  contribute.  In  addition,  the  current  approach  is  a  strong  disin- 
centive for  working  and  in  fact,  sends  a  message  that  it  is  better  not  to  work. 

I  have  an  example  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said.  Attached  is  a  letter  from  the 
parent  of  a  prospective  student.  The  parent  is  a  single  parent  making  an  extremely 
modest  income.  The  prospective  student  worked  and  no  doubt  helped  support  the 
family.  In  addition,  the  student  will  be  leaving  the  job  to  attend  college. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  student  is  not  eligible  for  as  much  grant  and  state 
scholarship  assistance  as  would  be  provided  to  a  student  from  that  typical  family 
income  level.  In  addition,  any  adjustments  that  could  be  made  would  be  done  after 
the  fact  and  with  still  more  hassle  to  the  family.  Finally,  even  at  that,  only  more 
loan  or  institutional  aid  would  be  possible.  Needless  to  say,  the  student  is  not  enroll- 
ing. Also,  please  note  the  anger  and  frustration  expressed.  Unfortunately,  it  is  mis- 
directed toward  the  institution.  Even  more  unfortunate,  letters  of  this  type  are  be- 
coming commonplace. 

Loan  Origination  Fee 

Much  was  made  a  few  years  ago  of  a  "free"  form.  Few  issues  in  financial  aid  have 
engendered  more  emotion.  Those  strongly  advocating  the  *'free  form  did  so  because 
the  application  fee  was  a  barrier  for  access  to  higher  education. 

Where  are  those  advocates  now?  Isn't  it  ironic  that  a  $5.50  fee  received  so  much 
attention  while  a  fee  ranging  from  $131— $375  has  gone  unnoticed.  It  is  time  we 
eliminate  this  fee  that  takes  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  needy  students. 

Micromanagement  op  Student  Aid  Programs 

Student  aid  programs  have  become  overmanaged  in  recent  years.  These  rules  and 
regulations  have  been  both  burdensome  and  a  nuisance.  Social  policy  statements  or 
certifications  such  as  selective  service  registration,  drug  usage,  and  employment  eli- 
gibility verification  complicate  the  financial  aid  process,  while  putting  the  institu- 
tion in  the  role  of  "policeman."  These  "add-on"  statements  are  unrelated  to  finan- 
cial aid,  fail  to  change  behavior,  and  therefore,  should  be  eliminated. 

Likewise,  several  initiatives  in  the  Stefford  Loan  Program  are  burdensome.  First, 
students  are  particularly  annoyed  at  the  recertification  process  during  check  dis- 
bursement after  previously  receiving  a  loan  commitment.  In  addition,  no  overaward 
tolerance  is  all  owed  similar  to  other  aid  programs.  Finally,  multiple  disbursement 
of  loans  for  enrollment  periods  of  less  than  90  days  e.g.,  summer  sessions  causes 
cash  management  difficulties  for  students.  .  .    .         r  . 

Each  of  these  examples  presents  a  separate  set  of  problems  for  students.  Ihe  tirst 
(recertification  process)  gives  the  perception  that  something  is  being  taken  away. 
The  second  (zero  tolerance  for  Stafibrd  loans)  delays  funds  to  students  and  is  costly 
to  administer,  particularly  for  small  dollar  amounts.  Finally,  the  last  (multiple  dis- 
bursement for  short  academic  terms)  reflects  a  delay  of  needed  funds  to  student** 
until  after  two-thirds  of  the  term  has  expired  (mid-term  for  release  by  the  bank;  one 
week  for  the  institution  to  process).  n„_      .     i    *  r 

Again,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done.  Good  luck  and  I  wish  you  well  as  you  work  on  the  Reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
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TESTIMONY  MAY  13,  199l 

SENATOR  SIMON,  COMMITTEE  Of.  LABOR/HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS 

BY:     J.R.  GIBSON.  ED,D:  PRESIDENT.   ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  TRAINING  CENTER 
162  N.  STATE  ST..  CHICAGO.  IL.  60601 
312/782-2061  x  35 

SENATOR  SIMON.  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  AND  ALL  THOSE  CONCERNED 
PERSONS  BOTH  PRESENT  AND  ABSENT.  WE  APPRECIATE  YOUR  LONG  STANDING 
LEADERSHIP  IN  SUPPORTING  THE  DISADVANTAGED  AND  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO 
EXTRACT  THEMSELVES  FROM  THE  ROLES  OF  PUBLIC  DEPENDENCE.  AND  WE 
APPRECIATE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPRESS  SOME  GRAVE  CONCERNS  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HEA.     OUR  CONCERNS  FOCUS  PARTICULARLY 
ON  AND  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  IMPOVERISHED  FORGOTTON  BUT  GROWING  SEGMENT 
OF  OUR  SOCIETY  WHO,   IN  THE  FACE  OF  A  DEMANDING  PUBLIC  NEED  FOR 
THEIR  ECONOMIC  CONTRIBUTIONS.  AS  WELL  AS  THEIR  DEEPENING  DI SADVANTAGE- 
MENT.  MAY  BE  EVEN  MORE  DEPRIVED  OF  OPPORTUNITY  AND  MORE  CERTAINLY 
DENIED  ACESS  TO  THEIR  RIGHTS  TO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE.  ECONOMIC 
FUTURES  AND  OPPORTUNITY.   IF  WE  ARE  TO  JUDGE  FROM  RECENT  ACTIONS 
OF  THE  USDE  AND  THE  CONGRESS  PREPARATORY  TO  THE  REAUTHORIZATION 
OF  THE  HEA.     SPECIFICALLY  THE  "KICKOUT"  PROVISION  ATTACHED  TO  THE 
BUDGET  RECONCILATION  ACT,  BY  ITSELF.  SPEAKS  LOUD  AND  LONG  REGARDING 
DISCRIMINATING  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  AND  INTENTIONS  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  THEIR  CLIENTS  SEEKING  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  BETTERMENT.     THERE  ARE  MANY  PUNITIVE  AND  DISCRIMINATORY 
RECENT  NEW  DEVICES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  CREATED  BY  THE  USDE.     THIS  IS 
JUST  ONE  OF  THHM. 

AMONG  THE  IMPOVERISHED  MINORITY  OF  AMERICA  AND  ILLINOIS.  MOST 
SEEK  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BECOME  SELF-SUFFICIENT.     SOME  ARE  ABLE  AND 
WILLING  TO  PREPARE  THEMSELVES  FOR  A  BETTER  LIFE  THROUGH  EMPLOYMENT. 
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FOR  OTHERS,  THE  DAILY  DEMANDS  AND  FORCES  CONTROLLING  A  LIFE  OF 
POVERTY  SIMPLY  AND  ABSOLUTELY  PREVENT  THEIR  TAKING  TIME  TO  GO  TO 
SCHOOL.     THE  SYSTEM  THAT  PUTS  THEM  IN  POVERTY  TOO  OFTEN  PREVENTS 
THEIR  ESCAPE, 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  ABLE  AND  CAN  FREE  THE  REQUIRED  TIME  FOR 
TRAINING.   THE  CHOICE  IS  VERY  OFTEN  A  PRIVATE  CAREER  SCHOOL,  THIS 
CHOICE  IS  SOUND  AND  SPECIFIC  TO  THEIR  NEEDS  AS  THEY  NECESSARILY 
SEEK  MAXIMUM  EMPLOY AB I L I TY  IN  A  MINIMUM  OF   TIME,  AND  PLACEMENT  IN 
A  JOB  -  A  FORTE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  CAREER  SCHOOLS  THAT  PROVIDE  65%  OF 
THE  NATION'S  TRAINING  OF  ADULTS  FOR  WORK. 

WHERE  ARE  THEY  ABLE  TO  FIND  THESE  SCHOOLS  DESIGNED  TO  MEET 
THEIR  NEEDS?     OF  COURSE,  ITS  WHERE  MOST  OF  THEM  LIVE  -  IN  THE  INNER 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS,     THESE  PRIVATE  CAREER  SCHOOLS  ARE  GEARED  TO 
SERVE  A  CLIENTELE  WHO  ARE  SIMPLY  NOT  WELCOME  OR  ACCEPTED  BY  THE 
TRADITIONAL  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  SYSTEM,     AND.  AS  THESE  FORGOTTON 
CITIZENS  WELL  KNOW.  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  ARE  OFTEN  NOT  GEARED  TO 
MEET  THEIR  NEEDS  FOR  SUPPORT.  TIMELY  TRAINING  ANC  JOB  PLACEMENT, 

THE  PRIVATE  CAREER  SCHOOL  I   REPRESENT   IS  TYPICAL,     WE  ARE 
DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE  UNIQUE  NEEDS  OF  THE  IMPOVERISHED  AND  TO  PREPARE 
THEM  FOR  TECHNICAL  POSITIONS  IN  THE  HEALTH  CARE   INDUSTRY,  OUR 
SCHOOL  ENROLLS  1500  ADULTS  EACH  YEAR,   98%  OF  WHOM  ARE  BELOW  THE 
POVERTY  LINE,     90%  ARE  FEMALE  AFRO  AMERICANS  AND  62%  ARE  SINGLE 
PARENTS,     THEY  AVERAGE  27  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  HAVE  A  HISTORICAL  DE^ 
PENDENCE  UPON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE, 

OUR  SCHOOL  COMPLETES  OVER  60%  OF   ITS  ENROLLEES  AND  CERTIFIES 
96%  OT  ITS  GRADUATES  IN  POSITIONS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY  AT  ^TARTING 
SALARIES  AVERAGING  $  1 7  . 000/ YEAR ,     WE  HAVE  PLACED  GRADUATES  AT  OVER 
$40.000/YR  TO  START,     THESE  RECORDS  OF  SCHOOL  ANO  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE 
UNEQUALLED  BY  ANY  OTHER  SEGMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,     IF  WE  TRANS- 
LATE THIS  SCHOOL'S  RECORD  IN  TERMS  OF  ECONOMICS.  ALONE,  EACH  YEAR 
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ITS  GRADUATES  GENERATE  AN  ESTIMATED  16.3  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  NEW 
PERSONAL  AND  TAXABLE  EARNINGS.     THESE  NEW  INCOMES  RETURN  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,   IN  INCOME  TAXES  ALONE,  APPROXIMATELY  2% 
MILLION  DOLLARS,  AN  ADDITIONAL  U  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  STATE  TAXES 
AND  AN  ADDED  1330,000  IN  NEW  LOCAL  TAXES.     ADDED  TO  THESE  4%  MILLION 
DOLLARS  IN  NEW  TAX  REVENUES  IS  AN  ESTIMATED  2.9  MILLION  DOLLARS  OF 
REDUCTIONS  IN  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  COSTS.     IN  SIMPLE  TERMS,  OUR  SCHOOL *S 
GRADUATES  ALONE,  EACH  AND  EVERY  YEAR  FOLLOWING  THEIR  GRADUATION, 
REPAY  GOVERNMENT  A  HUGE  7  MILLION  DOLLARS  -   IN  RETURN  FOR  A  GOVERN- 
MENT INVESTMENT  OF  SVi  MILLION  DOLLARS  OF  TITLE  IV  PELL  AND  LOAN 
FUNDS  TO  PAY  FOR  THIER  TRAINING.     PLEASE  NOTE,  WE  STILL  HAVEN'T 
ADDED  IN  TO  THE  EQUATION  THE  TOTAL  OF  STAFFORD  LOAN  REPAYMENTS.  IN 
OTHER  WORDS,  EVEN  IF  TH?  CLIENTS  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  WERE  .N  DEFAULT  100X 
THE  PUBLIC  AND  TAXING  BODIES  WOULD  STILL  GAIN  A  RETURN  ON  ITS  TITLE 
IV  INVESTMENT  OF  100%  -  EVERY  6  MONTHS.  OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN  ! 

IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  IMAGINE  ANY  VALID  RATIONALE,  OR  EVEN  A  VERY 
CONVOLUTED  RATIONALE,  THAT  CAN  MAKE  A  REASONABLE  ARGU  :MENT   FOR  CUT- 
TING TITLE   IV  FUNDING  -  OR  ELIMINATING  THE  SCHOOLS  THAT  PROVIDE 
THE  EMPLOYABILITY  FOR  THESE  PEOPLE  SEEKING  TO  RISE  ABOVE  POVERTY 
AND  BECOME  CONTRIBUTING  SELF  SUFFICiENT  CITIZENS. 

BEYOND  THESE  ARGU  MENTS  OF  ECONOMICS,  AS  OVERWHELMINGLY  PER- 
SUASIVE AS  THEY  ARE,  THERE  IS  ALSO  WHAT  WE  BELIEVE  TO  BE  AN  EVEN 
MORE  DEMANDING  OBJECTIVE.     THERE  IS  THE  EXHILIRATION  OF  HUMAN  EN- 
TERPRISE AMONG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  SUCCESSFULLY  UNLOCKED  THEIR  ECONOMIC 
CHAINS  -  AND  THOSP  OF  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  CHILDREN  DEPENDENT  UPON  THEM 
AND  THEIR  LIFE  STYLE  -  WHO  MAY  THEN  NOT  BECOME  ANOTHER  GENERATION 
IN  THE  POVERTY  CYCLE,  OR  THE  DRUG  CYCLE,  OR  CRIME  CYCLE. 
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THESE  ARGUEMENTS,  AS  WE  SAID  PREVIOUSLY,  ARE  PERSUASIVE.  IN- 
DEED. THEY  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  UNDENIABLE  AND  ABSOLUTELY  CONCLUSIVE  TO  ANY 
ONE  OR  BODY  OF  REASON.    AND,  THEY  REQUIRE  NOT  MORE  THAN  2  OR  3S  OF 
THE  FINANCIAL  EFFORT  PUT  FORTH  TO  ASSIST  THE  PEOPLE  OF  KUWAIT  AND 
IRAQ.     THESE  ARE  OUR  OWN  PEOPLE  ! 

ADDED  TO  THESE  ALLREADY  INSISTENT  C 1 RCUMST ANCCS  IS  THE  SUM 
AND  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  PACKER  REPORT  TITLED  WORKPLACE  2000  JUST  DE- 
LI^ERED  TO  CONGRESS, AND  THE  ILLINOIS  OCCUPATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR 
1986-2000  WHICH  UNDERSCORES  THE  VERY  SERIOUS  SHORTAGE  OF  AND  HIGH 
PRir-i      .  NEED  FOR  QUALIFIED  HEALTH  CARE  WORKERS  OF  THE  KIND  OUR 
SCHOOL  PRODUCES;  AND  THE  PRIORITIES  SET  FORTH  BY  THE  ILLINOIS  BOARD 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,   THREE  OF  THE  FOUR  OF  WHICH  CALL  FOR  GREATER 
ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BY  THE  MINORITY  SEGMENTS  OF  OUR  SOCIETY; 
AND  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE   MTH  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  THAT  IS 
ROUTINELY  VIOLATED  BY  SCHEMES  AND  DEVICES  AIMED  AT  SHUTTING  DOWN 
THE  SCHOOLS  OF  CHOICE  OF  THOSE   IN  SEARCH  OF  A  BETTER  FUTURE;  AND 
THE  CATEGORICAL  CONTRADICTION  BY  THE  USDE  OF  ITS  OWN  SECRETARY'S 
AND  THE  PRESIDENT  URGENT  REQUEST  -  MO,  THEIR  DEMAND  -  THAT  BIGOTRY 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BE  ABRUPTLY  ENDED;  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S  OWN 
NATIONAL  PRIORITY  CALL  FOR  FREE  AND  UNINHIBITED  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOLS 
AS  STATED  ON  FEB.  6,    1991;  AND,  ON  AND  ON. 

THE  PLANS  AND  DEVICES  BY  WHICH  THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  USDE  IN- 
TEND AND  HAVE  ALLREADY  BEGUN  TO  SHUT  DOWN  HUNDREDS  OF  PRIVATE 
CAREER  SCHOOLS,   OUR  OWN  INCLUDED.  ON  GROUNDS  OF  AN   INCOHERENT  LABEL 
OF  "INSTITUTIONAL  COHORT  DEFAULT  RATE",    IS  NOTHING  SHORT  OF  IN- 
CREDIBLE,  JUSr  AS  IS  THE  ILLINOIS  DETERMINATION  TO  CONTINUE  DENYING 
ACCESS  TO  STATE  MONETARY  AWARD  PROGRAM  FUNDS  BY  ELIGIBLE  CITIZENS 
ON  GROUNDS  OF  SChOOL  CHOICE.  ^lONE. 

SOMEHOW,   THESE  PLANS  AND  Ul.ICES  ARE  JUSTIFIED  BY  PROJECTED 
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"COST  SAVINGS"  -  AND  DRIVEN  BY  WHAT  IS  CLAIMED  TO  BE  A  HEROIC 
PUTTING  TO  AN  END  THE  GHASTLY  DEMON  OF  FRAUD  AMONG  "HIGH  DEFAULT 
RATE  SCHOOLS",     IT  IS  PEOPLE,  BORROWERS.  WHO  DEFAULT.  NOT  SCHOOLS. 
SCHOOLS  HAVE  LITTLE  CONTROL  OVER  LOAN  PERFORMANCE  AFTER  A  STUDENT 
LEAVES.     A  DEFAULT  RATE  IS  A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  A  STUDENT  BODY  AND 
ITS  CULTURES  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES.  NOT  A  CHARAC .ER I  ST  I C  OF  A  SCHOOL, 
JUST  POSSIBLY  THE  FRAUD,   IF  ANY  HAS  BEEN  COMMITTED.    IS  ON  THE  PART 
OF  A  SYSTEM  THAT  FORCES  PEOPLE  WHOS  CIRCUMSTANCES  DISQUALIFY  THEM 
EVEN  FOR  A  CHECKING  ACCOUNT.  TO  TAKE  OUT  A  LOAN.  FORCES  ADDED  TO 
BY  CONVENIENCE  ELIMINATION  OF  LEGISLATED  PELL  GRANT  INCREASES. 
YEAR  AFTER  YEAR,     WE  HAVE  TO  ASK  REALISTICALLY.  WHERE  HAS  THERE 
BEEN  FRAUD?     WHAT  COULD  REASONABLY  BE  PROJECTED  AS  A  LOAN  PERFOR- 
MANCE PATTERN  AMONG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  LIVED  IN  A  POVERTY  CULTURE  FOR 
YEARS  AND  GENERATIONS  ?     ANY  BANKER  COULD  PROVIDE  A  REASONABLE 
PREDICTION, 

YES.   THERE  ARE  SCHOOLS  AND  STUDENTS     WHO  SET  OUT  TO  DEFRAUD 
THE  GOVERNMENT.     AND,  YES  THEY  SHOULD  BE  SHUT  DOWN,     BUT.  THEY 
CANNOT  BE   IDENTIFIED  BY  AN  INSTITUTIONAL  COHORT  DEFAULT  RATE.  PAR- 
TICULARLY AS  REPORTED  BY  A  FED,  DEPARTMENT  THAT  ADMITTEDLY  HAS  A 
VERY  NOISY  DATA  BASE  ^  i)  F' lN  WORSE  DATA  SOURCES.     YES.  AND  THERE 
ARE  BAD  SCHOOLS  AND  PEOPLE  COMMITTING  FRAUD  UNDER  THE  CLOAK  OF  RE- 
SPECTABILITY IN  LOW  DEFAULT  RATE  SCHOOLS.  AS  WELL, 

SENATOR  SIMON.  THE  USDE  AND  THE  CONGRESS  ARE  NOT  ELIMINATING 
SCHOOLS  -  AN  EFFORT  THEY  POINT  AT  WITH  PRIDE  FOR  PUBLIC  EDIFICATION; 
THEY  ARE  ELIMINATING  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  FUTURES  OF  THOSE  PEOPLE  AND 
THEIR  CHILDREN.  AND  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOCIETY  THAT  THEY  CAN  AND 
WILL  MAKE  IF  GIVEN  THE  OPPORTUNITY. 

LET'S  CONSIDER  THE  ONE  ALL  IMPORTANT  BUDGET  REDUCTION  GOAL 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  THAT  MAY  BE  DRIVING  SOME  OF  THIS  EDUCATIONAL  CARNAGE. 
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WE"VE  ALLREADY  POINTED  OUT  THAT  EVERY  DOLLAR  OF  TITLE   IV  FUNDS  IN- 
VESTED IN  PEOPLE,  NO  MATTER  HOW  EXTENSIVE  THEIR  RATE  OF  DEFAULT, 
TWO  DOLLARS  ARE  RETURNED  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  EVERY  YEAR.  REASON 
ENOUGH  TO  VOID  SUCH  AN  OBJECTIVE. 

BUT,   EVEN   IF  THE  OBV'OUS  DIDN'T  PREVAIL  AND  WASN'T  CONVINCING, 
THE  CONGRESS  SHOULD  TAKE  NOTE  OF  AN  ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  REPORT  THAT  STATES  DEMAND  FOR  STUDENT  LOANS  IN  ILLINOIS 
DROPPED  17%  LAST  YEAR  -  A  YEAR  IN  WHICH  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT 
GREW  BY  4%.     NOW,   IF  WE  CAN  REASON  THAT  OTHER  STATES  HAVE  FXPEMENCED 
SIMILAR     REDUCTIONS   IN  LOAN  DEMAND,   ISN'T  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  TARGET 
OF  GSL  REDUCTIONS  ALLREADY   IN  HAND?     AND,    IF  IT  IS.  MUST  THE  FRANTIC 
TARGETING  AND  D ISENFRANCH I SEMENT  OF  MINORITY  PEOPLE   IN  PURSUIT  OF 
BETTER  LIVES  AND  FUTURES  CONTINUE?     IS  THERE  ANY  FURTHER  NEED  FDR 
THIS  CONTINUED  DENIAL? 

IN  37  YEARS  OF  EDUCA^^'ONAL  SERVICE  AND  LEADERSHIP  IN  ILLINOIS. 
I  HAVE  RARELY  BEEN  WITNESS  TO  SO  UNREASONED.  UNJUST  AND  ILLEGAL  A 
DEPRIVATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY.     THERE  CAN  BE  LITTLE  DOUBT 
THAT  THE  SUITS  BEING  READIED  ON  BE  HALF  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  CITIZEN 
STUDENTS  TARGETED  FOR  ELIMINATION,  WILL  SUCCEED  IF  THE  14TH  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT  ISN"T  REPEALED     IN  THE  INTERIM. 

SENATOR  SIMON,   YOU  MUST  KNOW  THAT  WE  FEEL  VERY  STRONGLY  ABOUT 
WHAT   IS  HAPPENING,   THE  REASONING  OR  LACK  THEREOF  FOR  IT,   AND  HOW 
THE  PLAN   IS  BEING  IMPLEMENTED.     IT  IS  CATEGORICALLY  WRONG, AS  IS  THE 
MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  USDE   IS  ATTEMPTING  TO  DRIVE  PRIVATE  CAREER 
SCHOOLS  OUT  OF  EXISTANCE. 

WE  00  NOT  INTEND  TO  FILE  OUR  CONCERNS  TODAY  WITHOUT  OFFERING 
RECOMMENDATIONS.     WE  URGENTLY  RECOMMEND  THAT: 
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PEOPLE  WHO  TAKE  OUT  GAURANTEED  LOANS  BE  PERSUED  TO  REPAY  THEM 
BY  ALL  LEGAL  AND  PROPER  MEANS  INCLUDING  INCOME  TAX  REFUND 
FORFEITURE.  NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYERS  AND  TO  CREDITORS  ETC,   IN  ACCOR- 
DANCE WITH  LAW  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS, 

PELL  GRANTS  FOR  THE  IMPOVERISHED  SHOULD  BE   INCREASED  REGULARLY 
AND  MAINTAINED  AT  A  LEVEL  EQUIVALENT  AT  LEAST  TO  THE  AVERAGE 
COST  OF  AN  ACADEMIC  YEAR'S  TUITION  -  AND  DENIED  FOR  TWO  YEARS 
OR  MORE  TO  ANYONE  WHO  HAS  COMPLETED  A  TRAINING  PROGRAM  PAID 
PARTLY  OR  IN  FULL  BY  PELL  FUNDS  OR  WHO   IS  IN  DEFAULT  ON  A  GSL. 
WHERE  FRAUD  IS  SHOWN  TO  HAVE  OCCURED  BY  A  SCHOOL  OR  BY  A  RECI- 
PIENT OF  TITLE   IV,  WHERE  DUE  PROCESS  IS  APPLItD.   THAT  PERSON 
OR  SCHOOL  SHOULD  BE  DENIED  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  HEA  PROGRAMS, 
PERSONS  SHDULD  BE  IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  FACT  OF  THEIR  DEFAULT, 
SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE   IDENTIFIED  BY  SUCH  INSTITUTIONALLY  CONTROLL- 
ABLE PARAMETERS  AS  COMPLETION  RATES.  AND  PLACEMENT  RATES  THAT 
ARE  VERIFIABLE.  AND  STUDENT  RATINGS  OF  THE  SCHOOL.  ETC.  AND 
ACCREDITATION  ETC. 

SHOULD  THE   INSTITUTIONAL  COHORT  DEFAULT  RATE  SOMEHOW  PERSIST 
AS  A  RATING  TOOL,  THAT  DEFAULT  RATE  SHOULD  BE  MITIGATED  OR 
ADJUSTED  BY  A  FACTOR  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL'S  STUDENT  BODY  THAT  IS  PELL-ELIGIBLE  OR  IMPOVERISHED. 
I  RECENTLY  SENT  YOU  SUCH  A  RECOMMENDATION  WITH  RATIONAL  AND 
SUGGESTED  ADJUSTMENT  FACTORS  -  AND  WILL  AGAIN  COPY  YOU  IF  YOU 
WISH. 

ALL  STUDENT  LOANS  SHOULD  BE  GAURANTEED  AND   ISSUED  IN  A  TIMELY 
MANNER  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  ITSELF,   THUS  ELIMINATING  VERY  CON- 
SIDERABLE NOISE.  ERROR.  WASTE  AND  COSTS  THAT  PRESENTLY  EXIST 
IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

THE  LONG  LIST  OF  DISCRIMINATORY  PUNITIVE  REGULATIONS  AND  RE- 
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STRICTIONS  AIMED  SOLELY  AT  TARGETED  PRIVATE  CAREER  SCHOOLS 
BY  THE  USDE.  AND  WHICH  ARE  CLEARLY  INTENDED  TO  BE  ONLY  PUNITIVE. 
AND  WHICH  HAVE  THE  EFFECT  OF  COSTING  STUDENTS  MORE  IN  TUITION; 
AND  WHICH  ARE  CLEARLY  AND  CATEGORICALL  DISCRIMINATORY.  SHOULD 
BE  ELIMINATED  IMMEDIATELY. 

STUDENTS  APPLYING  FOR  GRANTS  AND  LOANS  UNDER  THE  HEA  SHOULD  BE 
ELIGIBLE  AND  NOT  DISCRIMINATED  AGAINST  ON  GROUNDS  OF  USING  THEM 
IN  AN  ACCREDITED  PRIVATE  CAREER  SCHOOL. 

THE  UNREASONABLE  USDE  WITCH  HUNT  AND  HARRASSHEMT  AIMED  AT  400  - 
500  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  200.000  PLUS  STUDENTS  SHOULD  BE  STOPPED. 
CITIZENS  OF  THIS  STATE  AND  COUNTRY  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  FREE 
CHOICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  AND  THE  SCHOOLS  THEY  FEEL  CAN 
BEST  MEET  THEIR  NEEDS. 

WHILE  WE  APPRECIATE  YOUR  THOUGHTFUL  PROPOSALS  FOR  RAISING 
NEEDED  ADDITIONAL  HEA  FUNDS  (  VIA  OIL  IMPORT  TAXES)   IT  IS  OUR 
BELIEF  THAT  THE  PRIOR  NATURE  OF  HEA  FUNDING,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
EXCELLENT  AND  FAST  RETURN  ON  GOVERNMENT   INVESTMENTS  IN  ITS 
HUMAN  RESOURCES.  ESPECIALLY  THE  DISADVANTAGED.   SHOULD  LEAVE 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  THE  SOURCES  OF  SUCH  FUNDING.     WE  BELIEVE  THAT 
FIRST  DOLLARS  AVAILABLE  TO  LEGISLATURES  SHOULD  BE  EAR-MARKED 
FOR  HEA  FUNDING  AND  ANY  QUESTION  OF  NEW  SOURCES  OF  FUNDING  SHOULD 
RECOGNIZE  THE  GOVERNMENT  PROCEEDS  OF  KEA  FUNDING  AND  BE  ATTACHED 
TO  LESS  PRIOR  NEEDS.     A  TAX  ON   IMPORTED  OIL,  FOR  EXAMPLE.  SHOULD 
MORE  PROPERLY  FUND  ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEAN  UP  THAN   IT  SHOULD  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  HUMAN  RESOURCES  FROM  WHICH  MOST  ALL 
OF   ITS  OWN  WEALTH  FLOWS. 

IN  eCTOBER,  1953.  THE  SUPREME  COURT  UNANIMOUSLY  INTERPRETED 
THE  LAW  TO  CLEARLY  PROVIDE  FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  EDUCATION 
ACROSS  THE  LAND.     HERE.  TODAY  38  YEARS  LATER.  WE  DEBATE  MIGHTILY 
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ON  WHETHER  OR  NOT  SUCH  OPPORTUNITY  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  EQUALLY  UNDER 
THE  REAUTHORIZED  HEA.     OUR  TIME  WOULD  BE  BETTER  SPENT  PROVIDING 
FULLY  AND  EQUALLY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 
ALL  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  NATION*S  FUTURE  WELL  BEING. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPLAIN  OUR  CONCERNS  FOR  THE 
FORGOTTEN  OTHERS.  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  THE  EDUCATION 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  OF  PEOPLE.  AND  TO  OFFER  OUR  RECOMMENDATIONS. 
WE  ARE  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL  IN  ANY  WAY  THAT  MAY  ASSIST  YOU  IN  YOUR 
EFFORTS  TO  PUT  TOGETHER  A  REASONED  HEA  PROGRAM.  AND  WILL  BE  HAPPY 
TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  AT  THIS  OR  ANY  OTHER  TIME. 
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Senator  Simon.  We  thank  all  of  you  who  have  testified.  Our 
hearing  stands  adjourned. 
[Whereu-  on,  at  12:02  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 


FRIDAY,  MAY  17,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

SUBCOMMITl'EE  ON  EDUCATION,  ArTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES,  OF 

THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:02  a.m.,  in  rwm 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Fell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  „,  „  ,  „ 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Metzenbaum,  Simon,  Wellstone,  Kasse- 
baum,  and  Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 
Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order.   ,  „  .i. 

We  have  a  panel  today  on  what  is  called  the  "triad,  the  process 
of  accreditation,  certification  and  licensing  that  determinations  in- 
stitutional participation  in  our  Federal  student  aid  programs,  buc- 
cessful  operation  of  the  triad  is  essential,  for  in  it  lies  the  key  to 
assuring  that  quality  education  is  a  fact  of  life  in  all  institutions  ot 

^To^my^mind'  we  must  have  a  stronger  Fedeial  role  in  accredita- 
tion, certification  and  licensing,  and  also  a  stronger,  more  diligent 
monitoring  of  programs  by  the  Department  of  Education.  We  must 
also  have  strong,  swift  action  taken  against  anyone  who  would 
cheat  students  and  rob  them  of  a  postsecondary  edi'cation. 

Today  we  look  at  several  other  aid  programs  that  have  been  im- 
portant to  providing  educational  access  and  oPPH^^unity.  These  in- 
clude our  graduate  education  programs,  the  SEOG,  the  atate  stu- 
dent Incentive  Grant  program,  cooperative  education,  and  a  most 
interesting  tuition  guarantee  program  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  mnck 

^Y^Sieve  all  of  you  understand  that  we  hope  the  presentations 
will  take  5  minutes  or  so,  and  your  full  statements  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  as  if  written.  That  gives  us  more  time  for  questions 
and  answers,  which  I  think  educate  us  even  more  than  the  state- 
ments sometimes. 
Let's  start  off  with  Ms.  Hairston. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  ELAINE  H.  HAIRSTON,  CHANCELLOR,  OHIO 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  COLUMBUS,  OH,  ON  BEHALF  OF  STATE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION; 
LEONARD  M.  WENC,  DIRECTOR,  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  SERV- 
ICES, CARLETON  COLLEGE,  NORTHFIELD,  MN,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  OFFICE,  AND  PATRICK  F. 
TAYLOR,  CHAIR  AND  CEO,  TAYLOR  ENERGY  COMPANY,  NEW 
ORLEANS,  LA 

Ms,  Hairston.  Chairman  Pell,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  today  on  the  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  Program.  I  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  State  Higher 
Education  Executive  Officers  Association  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
SHEEO  represents  the  50  executives  of  statewide  higher  education 
coordinating  and  governing  boards  across  the  Nation.  I  am  also 
here  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents,  a  coordinat- 
ing body  for  75  public  and  nonpublic  colleges  and  universities  in 
our  State. 

Before  I  tell  you  what  I  have  to  say  about  SSIG,  let  me  take  but 

t'ust  one  moment  to  tell  you  why  I  am  here  to  day  it.  I  have 
)rought  a  few  friends  with  me  to  tell  you  why.  In  your  packet  is  a 
picture  of  these  young  faces.  These  are  6th  graders  from  Dana  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Columbus,  OH.  As  you  look  at  them,  you  will 
see  that  they  represent  a  variety  of  races,  a  variety  of  sizes,  and  a 
variety  of  boys  and  girls.  These  6th  graders  tell  in  one  picture  two 
stories:  the  growing  diversity  of  our  Nation's  population  and  the 
critical  need  for  them  to  become  college  educated. 

The  growth  in  our  population  is  coming  from  groups  for  whom  a 
college  education  is  not  a  family  tradition  at  a  time  when  the  baby 
boomers  are  nearing  retirement.  If  we  do  not  draw  these  students 
into  higher  education,  we  will  simply  not  have  the  educated  work 
force  that  this  country  needs  in  order  to  be  competitive  in  the  next 
century. 

The  SSIG  program  in  my  view  has  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
addressing  this  serious  issue.  Historically,  the  purpose  of  the  SSIG 
has  been  to  stimulate  State  commitment  to  need-based  aid  as  a 
complement  to  Federal  programs.  In  that  regard,  it  has  been 
highly  successful.  In  1989-90,  for  example,  the  States  provided  ap- 
proximately $1.6  oillion  in  direct  aid  to  students. 
^  This  apparent  success,  however,  is  lessened  somewhat  because 
State  aid  programs,  like  Federal  programs,  do  not  have  the  pur- 
chasing power  they  once  had.  Pressed  by  inflation  and  other  budg- 
etary demands.  State  aid  programs  have  not  increased  to  the 
degree  needed  to  counter  the  costs  of  higher  education  generally. 
The  tuition/aid  ratio  imbalance  is  even  more  acute  in  small,  less 
wealthy  States  which  continue  to  provide  only  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  Federal  program. 

I  understand  that  there  has  been  talk  of  abandoning  the  SSIG 
program,  primarily  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  been  so  successful 
that  it  no  longer  serves  as  an  incentive.  I  would  counter  that  rein- 
vigoration  rather  than  abandonment  may  serve  the  Nation  better. 
We  believe  the  program  needs  revitalization  and  new  purpose.  The 
mechanism  of  Federal/State  matches  is  obviously  a  powerful  tool 
of  success.  It  is  also  a  practical  way  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
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create  a  substantial  program  with  limited  funds  and  to  set  the  Na- 
tion's student  aid  agenda.  ,     ^.  ^.  1 

It  is  evident  that  we  in  higher  education  must  be  actively  en- 
eaeed  with  the  schools  and  communities  if  we  ere  to  help  students 
IcRieve  i?ucce88.  In  Ohio,  we  were  led  to  this  conclusion  in  the  early 
1980's  by  two  disturbing  trends  that  we  witnessed  in  the  lafO  s— 
first,  the  growing  number  of  college  freshmen  who  were  under- 
prepared  to  handle  a  collegiate  curriculum,  especially  in  such  fields 
as  mathematics  and  composition;  and  second,  the  declining  partici- 
pation of  large  numbers  of  urban  minorities  and  rural  whites. 

These  students  are  being  discouraged  from  pursuing  a  college 
education  for  many  reasons,  including  rising  college  costs,  academ- 
ic underpreparation  and  the  absence  of  peers  who  aspire  to  go  to 
coUege-in  short,  the  lack  of  financial,  academic  and  attitudinal 


We  are  confronting  this  complex  problem  in  Ohio  and  in  several 
other  States  with  a  variety  of  new  strategies  and  programs,  ihese 
effects  have  several  characteristics  which  I  believe  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  a  national  early  intervention  effort. 

Why  early  intervention?  My  young  friends— the  faces  that  you 
see  in  this  picture-come  from  families  who  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  financially  possible  for  their  children  to  go  to  college  and  who 
therefore  do  little  to  encourage  this  aspiration.  In  order  to  revital- 
ize this  impcrtant  Federal/State  partnership  P^^ogram,  we  are  rw- 
ommending  ihat  SSIG  be  given  a  new  component-one  that  focuses 
on  early  intervention.  This  effort  would  be  m  addition  to  continu- 
ine  the  existing  program  which  funds  State  grant  programs. 

li^rthese  new  efforts  involve  a  great  deal  of  collaboration  with 
local  communities.  In  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regent*,  has  been 
working  with  seven  m^or  metropoliten  areas  to  develop  compre- 
hensive plans  among  schools,  colleges  and  local  community  leaders 
to  address  thin  problem.  •  , 

In  other  States,  like  Arizona,  formal  cooperatives  among  school 
systems  and  colleges  and  universities  have  been  organized  at  both 
the  stete  and  local  levels  to  deliver  new  programs  to  engage  stu- 
dents and  parents  at  an  early  age.  The  program  relieves  heavily  on 
peers  and  community  leaders-not  professional  educators-to  serve 
aTmentors.  They  organize  studente  into  social  groups  to  provide  re- 
inforcement. They  b.ing  young  People  onto  college  campu^s  a^ 
early  sulm  to  give  them  a  flavor  of  what  college  life  is  like  and  to 
work  on  their  academic  skills.  They  engage  parents  to  provide  fur- 
ther support  and  motivation.  In  programs  like  Destination  Lollege 
in  Kentucky.  Hispanic  Mothers  and  Daughters  in  Arizona,  the  Lib- 
Sty  Partnership  program  in  New  York,  and  Project  95  in  Missis- 
sippi, school  and  college  officials  are  finding  new  enthusi^m  for 
collaboration  in  these  non-bureaucractic,  grass-roots  approaches. 

Second,  some  of  these  new  programs  combine  a  kind  of  social 
contract  between  the  studente  and  the  State.  Some  of  the  b^t  ex- 
amples can  be  found  in  Rhode  Island  where  the  fledgling  Rhode 
Island  Children's  Crusade  is  signing  up  students  as  young  as  8  or  y 
to  be  "crusaders"-asking  them  to  promise  to  finish  school  and  to 
stev  off  drugs.  In  return,  the  state  is  esteblishing  a  trust  fund  to 
pay  for  future  college  costs  of  students  joining  the  crusade. 
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Third,  these  State  efforts  are  unique  because  they  seek  to  build  a 
political  coalition  in  State  capitals  to  increase  public  support  for 
education  at  all  levels.  In  the  public's  mind,  schools  and  colleges 
are  intimately  linked.  Simply  put,  higher  education  cannot  succeed 
unless  the  schools  are  strong;  and  the  schools  cannot  he  strong 
without  the  involvement  of  higher  education.  Programs  like  early 
intervention  and  school/college  collaboration  provide  concrete  ways 
to  bring  the  systems  together.  We  must  be  partners;  our  fates  are 
inextricably  linked. 

While  these  programs  are  now  underway  in  some  states,  their 
continuation  and  success  are  by  no  means  assured.  State  govern- 
ments, as  you  know,  are  under  considerable  financial  pressure  and 
new  cross-sector  efforts  are  difficult  even  in  the  best  of  times.  But 
with  the  right  incentives,  I  believe  these  nascent  efforts  can  bo  sus- 
tained and  expanded  through  the  country.  With  a  mix  of  State, 
Federal  and  private  donations.  State  trust  funds  could  be  created 
to  help  pay  the  future  college  costs  of  the  students  participating  in 
the  program.  Support  would  also  be  provided  by  programmatic  ef- 
forts designed  to  meet  individual  state  objectives.  I  know  that  Sena- 
tor Jeffords  (R-VT)  has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  585)  modeled  after  the 
Rhode  Island  Children's  Crusade  and  other  state  efforts.  We  sup- 
port this  as  well  as  similar  proposals  being  discussed. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
Ohio  and  similar  boards  across  the  country  are  deeply  committed 
to  improving  the  success  of  at-risk  children  in  both  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

I  know  that  Senator  Jeffords  has  introduced  a  bill  modelled  after 
the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Crusade;  we  support  this  as  well  as 
similar  programs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Board  of  Regents  in  Ohio  and 
similar  boards  across  the  county  are  committed  to  improving  the 
success  of  at-risk  children  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  With  the 
Federal  Government's  help,  we  will  work  hard  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary commitment  of  governors,  legislators,  and  local  community 
leaders  to  make  the  program  work.  But  we  need  some  stimulative 
help,  and  the  SSIG  program  is  a  vehicle  to  do  it. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you.  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  your  questions  and  have  our  association  staff 
in  E)enver  provide  follow-up  information  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Hairston. 

[Additional  material  submitted  by  Ms.  Hairston  follows:] 
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Revisions 

Section  41SA(a)  of  the  Act  is  unended  to  letd  as  follows: 
"(a)  Purpose  of  Subpart— It  ii  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to 

make  incentive  gnnis  to  the  States — 

"(I)  to  enable  the  Sutes  to  provide  grants  to  eligible 
students  attending  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
'*(2)  to  enable  the  Sutes,  in  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government  ind  inidtudoni  of  higher  education,  to 
esublish  or  expand  early  intervention  programs  designed  to 
support  eligible  needy  and  academically  at-risk  students  in 
the  sixth  grade  through  secondary  school,  and  to  make 
financial  assistance  available  to  such  students  to  attend 
institutions  of  higher  education." 

Section  415A(B)  of  the  Act  is  ait^ended — 

(1)  by  striking  "$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992," 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  paragraph  (1)  "for 
grunts  to  eligible  students  under  this  subpart;" 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)i 

(A)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $85,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  grants  for  each  intervention 
program  under  this  subpart;"  and 

(5)  by  striking  "paragraph  (1)"  in  paragraph  (3)  (as 
redesignated  by  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)." 
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Commentary 

This  would  esublish  an  important  new  authority  for  the 
SSIO  program,  to  provide  federal  matching  to  encourage  states 
to  esublish  or  expand  early  iniervendon  programs  for  at-risk 
secondary  students.  The  new  program  would  be  authorized  at 
$85  million  in  the  first  yean  die  first-year  authorization  for  the 
existing  program  would  he  increased  from  $85  million  to  $100 
million. 

An  important  element  of  this  new  authority  is  the  creation 
of  state  trust  funds  to  pay  for  the  future  tuition  assistance  costs 
uf  iltc  early  inicrvcniion  cohort. 

Several  sutes  have  already  established  pioneering  early 
iniervendon  programs,  based  on  a  commitment  to  provide  low- 
income  students  from  sixth  grade  through  high  school  with 
mentoring,  counseling,  and  special  remedial  services  they  need 
for  academic  success,  including  career  planning,  early 
assessment  of  eligibility  for  federal  aid,  and  die  assurance  of 
sute  assistance  to  attend  college  if  diey  graduate  from  high 
school.  Such  a  new  initiative  under  die  SSIG  program  would 
foster  a  broader  effort  to  develop  and  expand  early 
identification  programs  in  the  sutes.  This  would  forge  a 
critical  link  in  die  expansion  of  educational  opportunities:  such 
programs  are  based  on  a  growing  recognition  diat  die  failure  to 
obtain  or  complete  postsecoudary  education  is  often  attribuuble 
to  the  fact  that  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  and  dieir 
parents  are  unaware  of  academic  prerequisites  for  college 
attendance,  have  inadequate  information  about  the  availability 
of  federal  student  assistance,  and  lack  encouragement  to  plan 
for  a  college  education. 
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Revisions 


(Section  415B(a)  of  the  Act  is  imended— 

(1)  by  inseiting  **(Ay  after  the  paragnq^h  designation  of 
parigraph  (I); 

(2)  by  itdesignau'ng  paragraph  (2)  as  subparagraph  (U); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  subsection)  the  following  new  paiigniph; 

'*(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
41SA(b)(2)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
State  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  soch  sun)S  as 
the  amount  allocated  under  section  1(X)5  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  bears  to  the  total  amount  allocated  to  such 
agencies  m  all  Sutes.** 


(1)  Section  415C(a)  of  the  Act  is  aiiKnded  by  nthlujig  "July  1, 
1985"  and  inserting  "July  1,  1991." 

(2)  Section  4l5C(bKl)  of  the  Act  is  amcndctl  by  inserting 
"designated  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)"  before  ilic 
semicolon. 

(1)  The  matter  preceding  paragraph  (I)  of  section  41SC(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "student  giants  pursuant  to  a 
sute  program"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "student  grants  and 
early  intervention  activities  of  a  State  student  incentive 
program." 

Paragraphs  (2)»  (3).  and  (4)  of  sccuon  4l5C(b)  of  the  Aci 
are  amended  to  read  as  follow^: 

"(2)  provides  diat  student  grants  will  be  in  amounts  rot  in 
excess  of  $4,000  per  academic  year  for  attendance  on  a  full- 
time  basis  at  an  institution  of  higher  education; 
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Revisions  are  also  made  in  the  basic  SSIG  program,  which 
provides  grants  to  sutes  to  encourage  their  continuing 
commitment  to  need*based  grant  aid.  Eligibility  for  the 
program  is  based  on  the  sute*s  per  capiu  commitment  to  need- 
based  aid.  Rather  than  "maintenance  of  effort."  states  would 
have  to  demonstrate  that  their  commitment  to  need-based  aid 
rises  at  least  as  rapidly  ss  public-sector  tuition.  The  formula 
proposed  will  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  stales  to  consider 
thrir  luiiion  and  student  aid  policies  in  tandem.  Civen  the 
history  of  public  sector  tuition  in  the  1980s  this  formula  will 
likely  "escalate"  the  sutes'  effons  in  student  aid,  which  was 
one  of  the  original  objectives  of  the  SSIG  prograni 
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"(3)  provides  for  the  esublishiDent  or  expansion  of  tny 
inteivention  prognun  for  needy  and  Kademictlly  it-risk 
students  under  which — 

"(A)  such  smdenti,  from  sixth  grade  through  secondary 
school  will  receive  advice,  mentoring,  monitoring,  ind 
counselling  servicer,  and 

''(B)  a  trust  fund  will  be  esubliihed  to  contribute  to 
paying  the  cpsu  of  the  early  intervention  program,  including 
*he  making  of  gianu  to  such  students  who  successfully 
complete  the  program  to  enable  the  students  to  attend 
institutions  of  higher  education; 
'*(4)  provides  for  the  selection  of  recipients  of  student  grants 
and  of  paiticipating  eligible  snKi.nts  in  ti.e  eariy 
intervention  program  on  the  basis  of  substantial  financial 
need  determined  annually  on  the  basis  of  criteria  esublished 
by  the  state,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  together  wiili 
a  procedure  for  targeting  eligible  students  who  participate 
in  the  early  intervention  program  to  students  enrolled  in 
schools  receiving  assistance  by  reason  of  the  children 
counted  under  section  100S(c)  of  the  Eleowniary  and 
Secondary  Act  of  1965." 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  415C(b)  of  the  Act  is  aincruled— 
(A)  by  inserting  "(A)'*  after  the  paragraph  designation; 
(D)  by  striking  "or  of  such  work-study  jobs" 

(C)  by  striking  "or  work-study  jobs"  each  liine  it 
appears,  and 

(D)  by  insening  at  ihe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  provides  for  the  paynient  of  iht  "on-Fcdcral 
portion  of  the  early  intervention  program  from  State 
funds  or  from  private  sources,  or  both,  with  specific 
emphasis  on  the  contributions  from  pariicipatini; 
institutions  of  higher  education  within  the  State;". 
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Revisions 

Pangnph  <8)  of  section  415c(b)  of  (lie  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(8)  p^vidcs  (Imi  (he  average  annual  increase  of  slute  grunt 
doUan  to  undergraduate  studenu  per  fiUI-time  under- 
graduate enrollment  is  not  less  than  the  average  annual 
increase  in  (he  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  at  public  institutions 
in  such  state  for  the  three  preceding  years." 

Paragraph  (10)  of  section  415C(b)  of  the  Act  is  unendol  by 
striking  "or  work-study  Jobs." 

Section  41SE  of  the  Act  i»  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EARLY  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  DEFINED 

"SBC.4 15E.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subpan.  the  term  "early 
intervention  program"  includes-- 

"(1)  support  services  to  needy  and  acodeniically  at-risk 
students  from  sixth  grade  through  secondary  school,  including 
advising,  mentoring,  counseling  artd  monitoring  services; 

"(2)  selecting  and  targeting  students  for  such  services  in 
accordance  with  section  4I.^C(b)(4); 

"(3)  planning  and  operating  the  program  in  collaboration 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  and  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  Suite; 

"(4)  developing  and  entering  into  a  contract  with  each 
student  participating  in  the  program  setting  forth  (A)  the 
academic  and  personal  goals  the  student  is  to  achieve  under  the 
program  and  (B)  the  grant  assistance  for  attendance  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  to  be  available  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  program; 

"(S)  procedures  for  evaluating  the  program  assisted  under 
(his  subpart;  and 

"(6)  Such  other  service  and  activities  as  the  state,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  determines  will  contribute  to  carrying 
out  the  purposes  set  foith  in  section  41SA(a)(2).'' 
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Senator  Pell.  We  will  hear  next  from  Mr.  Leonard  Wenc,  direc- 
tor of  student  financial  services  at  CSarleton  College,  and  I  believe 
Senator  Wellstone  would  like  to  introduce  him. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  will  dispense  with  any  opening  introductory  remarks  about  this 
higher  education  reauthorization,  which  I  think  there  is  no  more 
important  question  in  the  country.  But  since  I  have  been  a  teacher 
my  whole  adult  life,  and  since  most  of  that  time  has  been  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  and  since  Len  Wenc  is  the  director  of  flnancial  aid  at 
Carleton  College,  I  just  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Wenc  that  Tm  really 
proud  that  you  are  here,  testifjring.  I  know  Len  has  been  an  accom- 
plished professional,  somebody  who  people  in  Minnesota  pay  very 
close  attention  to,  somebody  who  I  think  has  had  a  real  impa<.^t  on 
the  national  debate.  So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  we  could  have 
a  better  panelist  testifjdng  on  this  than  Len. 

Thanks  for  being  here. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  ask  him  a 
.>w  questions  about  Senator  Wellstone,  too,  while  he's  here. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  Len  and  I  have  already  talked  about  this, 
and  the  agreement  was  that  I  would  have  a  kind  introduction  if  he 
would  not  respond  to  any  such  questions,  especially  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois— I  have  warned  him  about  you.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Wenc. 

Mr.  Wenc.  We  are  saving  your  locker  in  the  stadium,  by  the 
way,  should  you  return,  Senator  Wellstone. 
Senator  Wellstone.  I  hope  not  too  soon, 

Mr.  Wenc.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
name  is  lieonard  M.  Wenc.  I  am  director  of  student  fmancial  serv- 
ices at  Carleton  College  in  Northfield,  MN. 

I  have  spent  my  entire  professional  career  as  a  fmancial  aid  offi- 
cer at  two  liberal  arts  and  sciences  colleges  in  Minnesota.  Before 
coming  to  Carleton  in  1970, 1  was  director  of  fmancial  aid  at  Maca- 
lester  College  in  St.  Paul,  MN,  assuming  that  position  in  the  fall  of 
1965,  which  coincided  with  the  establishment  of  Federal  student  as- 
sistance programs  authorized  by  this  Higher  Education  Act. 

Thus  1  speak  to  you  today  with  over  25  years  of  observing  first- 
hand how  students  at  private  liberal  arts  colleges  benefit  from  the 
campus-based  programs  and  the  other  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  1965  Act. 

You  asked  me  to  direct  my  comments  toward  the  SEOG  program, 
describing  how  it  benefits  the  students  served  by  our  set  of  institu- 
tions and  how  the  program  might  be  reshaped  to  address  more  ef- 
fectively the  needs  of  our  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  point  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  today  is 
that  for  our  kinds  of  institutions,  the  SEOG  program  is  a  critical 
part  of  the  total  set  of  financial  aid  options  that  students  can 
to  finance  their  college  education. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  colleges  for  whom  I  speak  that  (1)  the 
SEOG  program  be  sustained  and  additional  funding  provided  so 
that  qualined  students  can  receive  a  financial  aid  package  which 
enables  them  to  select  a  postsecondary  institution  that  best  meets 
their  educational  abilities  and  career  aspirations;  (2)  an  incentive 
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for  persistence  be  provided;  (8)  there  be  authority  to  transfer  funds 
among  the  campus-based  programs  up  to  25  percent,  as  compared 
to  the  current  10  percent,  in  order  to  promote  greater  flexibility  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  individual  students,  and  (4)  the  institutional 
matching  be  made  a  uniform  25  percent  for  the  three  campus-based 
programs. 

Included  as  an  exhibit  with  my  written  testimony  are  figures 
that  document  the  role  that  SEOG  plays  in  the  ACM  Consortium 
to  which  Carleton  belongs.  Included  as  Exhibit  B  on  page  10  is  a 
pie  chart  that  illustrates  the  distribution  of  aid  resources  on  a  na- 
tional scale  by  program.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  indicate  the 
percentage  by  category  at  Carleton  College.  This  chart  illustrates 
that  the  sources  of  support  at  institutions  such  as  those  for  whom  I 
speak  differ  from  national  patterns,  with  Federal  campus-based 
Title  IV  programs  playing  a  much  more  importent  role  than  that 
found  in  other  sectors  of  postsecondary  education. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  presenting  to  you  three  examples  of  in- 
dividual student  cases  that  I  have  brought  with  me  today  and 
which  should  be  at  your  seats  and  which  are  copies  of  actual  fman- 
cial  aid  awards  and  a  little  synopsis  of  the  types  of  families  that 
receive  these  particular  fmancial  aid  packages. 

Approximately  one-half  of  our  students  at  Carleton  qualify  for 
need-oased  grant  assistence  during  the  1989-90  academic  year. 
Twenty  percent  received  SEOG*s  at  an  average  of  $1,464,  while  the 
average  institutional  grant  commitment  for  all  need-based  awards 
was  $5,400.  Please  note  that  all  grant  assistence  at  Carleton  is 
awarded  based  on  need. 

Our  colleges  will  be  hardpressed  to  sustein  their  commitment  to 
meeting  the  full  needs  of  students.  We  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  join  in  a  renewed  partnership  to  provide  adequate  grant 
support  and  reduce  the  danger  of  students  being  overburdened 
with  loans. 

A  major  issue  that  must  be  addressed  in  this  reauthorization 
process  is  to  what  extent  should  Federal  grant  programs  be  made 
available  to  studente  from  middle-income  families.  A  redefinition  of 
the  middle-income  family  to  reflect  the  commitment  made  in  the 
1978  Middle-Income  Student  Assistence  Act  is  in  order.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  ensure  a  base  of  Federal  grant  support  that  will  allow 
institutions  such  as  those  for  whom  1  am  speaking  to  continue  to 
meet  the  demonstrated  need  of  academically  qualified  students  ir- 
respective of  their  families'  financial  circumstances. 

This  must  be  done  while  still  recognizing  that  parents  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  financing  their  children's  education  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  able. 

For  the  last  audited  academic  yc^ar,  which  is  1989-90,  the  14 
member  institutions  of  Associated  t/.  i'eges  of  the  Midwest  spent 
nearly  $58  million  in  institutionally-funded,  need-based  scholar- 
ships and  grants.  In  addition,  another  $3  million  was  made  avail- 
able to  eligible  students  in  the  form  of  SEOG's,  another  $5.5  mil- 
lion was  received  by  students  in  the  form  of  Pell  Grants. 

These  need-based  grants,  totalling  $65.5  million,  provided  access 
and  choice  options  for  over  11,500  students  enrolled  during  that 
period.  Although  SEOG's  awarded  represented  only  5  percent  of 
the  total,  institutional  funds  accounted  for  87  percent  of  the  total 
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grant  dollars,  and  8  percent  was  received  by  students  in  the  form 
of  Pell  Grants.  SEOG  awards  were  an  essential  part  of  the  total 

^U^ChLmai!Ti8  clear  to  me  that  institutions  for  whom  I 
sn^k  win  hardpressed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  without 
?5^?S..!2^  «nd  increased  funding  of  SEOG  along  with  funding  for 
o?E^r  S^mDiiS^  campus-based  programs, 

?he  SEOG^pToSm  play?  a  critical  role  in^nabling^^^^^^^  assemble 

toda^S'  pTrt  of  the  presentation,  and  they  are  available  to  you  on 
an  individual  basis. 

Thank  you.  ...  , 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wenc  follows.] 
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PREPARED  STATBMBNT  OP  MR.  WENC 

Mr.  Chairnan  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  My  name  is 
Leonard  M.  Wenc.  I  am  Director  of  Student  Financial  Services  at  Carleton 
College  in  Northfield,  Minnesota.  I  recognize  my  former  colleague,  Senator 
Paul  Wellstone,  and  look  forward  to  working  with  him  and  with  other 
members  of  this  subcommittee  on  ensuring  that,  as  a  result  of  the  current 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  access  and  choice  in 
the  pursuit  of  higher  education  is  a  viable  option  for  thousands  of  qualified 
students  across  this  land.  Such  an  investment  is  sound  public  policy. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Carleton 
and  our  sister  institutions  within  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest 
(ACM),  the  Great  Lakes  College  Association  (GLCA),  and  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Consortium  (CPC).'   If  access  and  choice  are  to  be  sustained 
as  the  operating  principles  from  which  reauthorization  issues  are  considered, 
we  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  how  these  principles  affect  each  of 
the  different  sectors  of  higher  education  in  this  country.  Liberal  arts  and 
science  colleges  need  to  be  at  the  table  as  policies  affecting  the  students  of 
this  country  are  determined.  These  institutions  have  a  demonstrated 
productivity  in  preparing  future  scientists  and  future  faculty  members,  and  in 
educating  citizens  for  a  leadership  role  in  our  increasingly  global  society, 
professionals  urgently  needed  by  our  country  today. 

I  have  spent  my  entire  professional  career  as  a  financial  aid  officer  at 
two  Minnesota  colleges.  Before  coming  to  Carleton  in  1970, 1  was  Director 
of  Financial  Aid  at  Macalester  College  in  St.  Paul,  Mmnesota,  assuming  that 
position  in  the  Fall  of  1965,  which  coincided  with  the  establishment  of  the 
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federal  student  assistance  programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  Thus,  I  speak  to  you  today  with  over  twenty-five  years  of  observing 
first-hand  how  students  benefit  from  the  campus-based  programs  and  the 
other  programs  of  federal  assistance  provided  through  the  1965  Act. 

Students  are,  of  course,  our  primary  concern.  Programs  and  policies 
should  be  developed  and  implemented  to  give  students  the  opportunity  for 
access  to  a  wide  range  of  educational  institutions-two-year,  state  schools, 
private  research  universities,  as  well  as  liberal  arts  and  science  colleges. 
Students  also  should  have  the  freedom  to  make  their  post-secondary  shoififi 
based  on  the  optimal  potential  to  realize  their  talents  and  career  aspirations, 
rather  than  merely  on  financial  considerations. 

We  believe  that  America's  diversity  is  its  strength,  and  that  the  student 
population  of  our  colleges  and  universities  should  reflect  that  diversity, 
enrolling  students  from  families  at  all  economic  levels.  Federal  programs  of 
financial  assistance  should  not  focus  aid  on  a  smaller  and  smaller  cohort  of 
students.  It  is  not  sound  public  policy  if  only  the  poor  (with  federal 
assistance)  and  the  wealthy  are  able  to  attend  private  institutions. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  students  from  all  income  leveU  have 
access  to  the  high  quality  liberal  arts  education  provided  by  Carleton  and  its 
sister  institutions  in  ACM,  GLCA,  and  CPC  Provided  as  Exhibit  A  is  a 
chart  that  reflects,  for  each  of  the  ACM  colleges,  the  number  of  financial 
aid  recipients  by  family  income.  This  chart  illustrates  that  needy  students 
come  from  all  family  income  groups  and  arc  being  served  by  these 
institutions. 
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These  colleges  have  high  retention  rates  through  graduation  and 
support  students  in  a  number  of  ways  to  complete  their  undergraduate 
education.  Their  retention  rate  is  about  70%  to  80%-far  above  the 
national  average.  These  students  benefit  from  this  kind  of  education.  They 
become  skilled  scientists  and  professionals  who  are  and  will  be  vital  to  the 
national  interest.  Carleton  and  its  sister  institutions  are  committed  to  the 
mission  of  providing  access  for  economically  and  racially  diverse  populations 
with  the  talent  and  inclination  to  pursue  high-skilled  professions. 

You  asked  me  to  direct  my  comments  toward  the  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  Program,  describing  how  it  benefits 
the  students  served  by  our  set  of  institutions  and  how  the  program  might  be 
reshaped  to  address  more  effectively  the  needs  of  our  students.  The  SEOG 
program  is  important  as  a  part  of  the  total  set  of  financial  aid  options  that 
students  can  use  to  finance  their  college  education. 

It  is  our  position  that: 

the  SEOG  program  be  sustained  and  additional  funding  provided  so 
that  qualified  students  can  receive  a  financial  aid  package  which 
enables  them  to  select  a  postsecondary  institution  that  best  meets  their 
educational  abilities  and  career  aspirations; 

an  incentive  for  persistence  be  provided  by  allocation  additional 
SEOG  funds,  based  on  need,  for  students  completing  their  freshmen 


year; 
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there  be  autb  trity  to  transfer  funds  among  the  campus-based 
programs  up  to  25  percent,  as  compared  to  the  current  10  percent,  to 
promote  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  individual 
students;  and 

the  institutional  matching  be  raised  to  a  uniform  25  percent  for  the 
three  campus-based  programs  (compared  to  the  current  15  percent  for 
SEOG,  30  percent  for  CoUege  Work  Study,  and  10  percent  for  Perkins 
Loans)  as  a  means  of  attaining  greater  leverage  for  these  funds. 

Between  1981  and  1991,  SEOG  funding  declined  by  11.9  percent.  This 
decline  compounded  the  problems  for  students  in  our  institutions,  especially 
middle  income  students,  who  were  not  eligible  for  Pell  grafts. 

For  the  last  audited  academic  year  (1989-90),  the  member  institutions 
of  the  ACM  spent  nearly  $58  million  in  institutionally-funded  ngtd-bflKd 
scholarships  and  grants.  In  addition,  another  $3  million  was  made  available 
to  eligible  students  in  the  form  of  SEOG's;  another  $5.5  million  was 
received  by  students  in  the  fcMin  of  Pell  Grants.  These  need-based  grants, 
totaling  $66.5  million,  provided  access  and  choice  options  for  the  over 
11,500  students  enrolled  during  that  period  (see  Exhibit  C).  Although 
SEOG  awards  represented  only  5%  of  the  total  (institutional  funds 
accounted  for  87%  of  the  total  grant  dollars,  and  8%  was  received  by 
students  in  the  form  of  Pell  Grants),  SEOG  awards  were  an  cSKntialpart  of 
the  total  package  of  assistance. 
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Included  as  Exhibit  B  is  a  pie  chart  that  illustrates  by  program  the 
distribution  of  aid  resources  on  a  national  scale  by  program.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  indicate  the  percentage  by  category  of  such  support  received 
by  students  attending  Carleton.  This  chart  illustrates  that  the  sources  of 
support  at  institutions  such  as  those  for  whom  I  speak  differ  from  national 
patteiTis,  with  federal  campus>basad  Title  IV  programs  (including  College 
Work  Study  and  Perkins  Loans)  playing  a  much  more  important  role  than 
that  found  in  other  sectors  of  post-secondary  education. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  institutions  for  whom  I  speak  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  without  continued  and  increased 
funding  of  SEOG,  along  with  funding  for  other  campus-based  programs. 
Among  the  campus-based  programs,  the  SEOG  program  plays  a  critical  role 
in  enabling  us  to  assemb!:.  a  realistic  financial  aid  package  for  our  neediest 
students. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  I  have  administered  programs  that  allow 

families  opportunities  to  receive  financial  assistance  so  that  they  can  secure 

the  type  of  education  that  best  fits  the  educational  goals  and 

accomplishments  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  Let  me  give  you  some 

background  from  my  experience  of  the  role  SEOG  awards  have  played  in 

my  work  with  students  and  families. 

Approximately  one*half  of  our  students  at  Carleton  qualified  for  need- 
bSKai  grant  assistance  during  the  1989-90  academic  year.  Twenty  per- 
cent (20%)  received  SEOG's  at  an  average  of  $1,464;  ^e  the 
average  institutional  grant  commitment  for  all  need-based  awards  was 
$5,400.  (Please  note  that  all  grant  assistance  at  Carleton  is  awarded 
based  on  need.) 
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We  have  126  students  from  middle-income  families  (defined  here  as 
parents  who  have  an  income  between  $30,000  and  $40,000)  who  are 
currently  receiving  need-based  aid  at  my  institution.  Of  this  group,  31 
studenU  received  SEOG^s,  for  a  total  of  $48,000.  This  is  5%  of  the 
total  $935,000  of  institutional  grant  aid  received  by  all  eligible  Carleton 
students  in  this  income  group. 

What  would  have  happened  had  the  SEOG  awards  not  been  available  for 
these  students?  Would  we  have  lost  them?  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that 
we,  and  our  peer  institutions,  have  been  stretched  to  our  limit  to  provide 
institutional  grant  support  in  the  last  ten  years  as  federal  grant  assistance 
has  been  flat.  (See  Exhibit  D  for  a  ten-year  comparison  from  the  GLCA 
between  institutional  and  federal  grant  assistance  awarded.)  Our  colleges 
can  no  longer  continue  to  expand  their  commitment.  We  look  to  the 
federal  government  to  join  in  a  renewed  partnership  to  provide  adequate 
grant  support  and  reduce  the  danger  of  students  being  overburdened  with 
loans. 

The  SEOG  program  is  important  to  us  because  it  helps  us  be  flexible 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  students  as  individuals.  We  ask,  in  this 
authorization  process,  that  you  provide  us  with  even  more  flexibility  to  use 
our  professional  judgement  to  determine  how  the  SEOG's  can  best  assist 
our  most  needy  students,  without  restricting  SEOG  awards  to  Pell  grant 
recipients. 

Accordingly,  we  support  the  proposal  for  changes  in  Pell  grant  funding 
submitted  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  other  national 
education  associations  to  this  Subcommittee  as  a  part  of  the  reauthorization 
process. 
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I  would  like  to  place  my  discussion  of  the  SEOG  program  in  the  larger 
context  of  federal  student  assistance  programs.  It  is  our  position  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest: 

•      to  ensure  that  Pell  grants  are  available  to  students  from  woridng 
families  so  that  any  student  qualified  to  pursue  and  complete  a 
baccalaureate  degree  is  provided  with  both  access  to  higher  education 
and  choice  among  all  institutions  suitable  to  maximize  the  fulfillment 
of  the  student's  abilities  and  interests;  and 

to  require  that  institutions  match  the  federal  grants  provided  to 
students  with  equivalent  grants  from  institutional  resources. 

A  major  issue  that  must  be  addressed  is  to  what  extent  should  federal 
"grant"  programs  be  made  available  to  students  from  middle-income  families. 
A  redefinition  of  the  middle-income  family  to  reflect  the  commitment  made 
in  the  1978  Middle-Income  Student  Assistance  Act  is  in  order.  The 
challenge  is  to  ensure  a  base  of  federal  grant  support  that  will  allow 
institutions  such  as  those  for  whom  I  am  speaking  to  continue  to  meet  the 
demonstrated  need  of  academically  qualified  students,  irrespective  of  their 
families'  financial  circumstances.  This  must  be  done  while  still  recognizing 
that  parents  have  the  primaiy  responsibility  for  financing  their  children's 
education  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  complexity  and  the  intimidating  nature 
of  the  flnancial  aid  process.  The  need  to  pay  careful  attention  to  detail  and 
the  need  to  personalize  our  aid  programs  lead  me  and  my  professional 
colleagues  to  maintain  close  contact  with  our  students  and  femilies. 
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However,  TCgulatbns  have  become  increasingly  burdensome  and  taken  away 
our  abiUty  to  spend  time  with  students  and  their  famiUes.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  our  most  needy  students  receive  up  to  seven  sources  of 
financial  assistance.  Such  a  package  might  include  a  PeU  Grant,  SEOG, 
National  Merit  Scholarship,  Institutional  Grant,  Work  Study,  PTA 
Scholarship,  and  a  Perkins  Loan.  Coordinating  these  resources  in  order  to 
enable  a  needy  student  to  enroU  is  not  a  simple  task,  and  needless 
regulatory  requirements  simply  compound  an  already  complex  process. 

We  believe  that  federal  student  financial  assistance  programs  would  be 
strengthened,  and  perhaps  made  more  cost-effective,  by  tightening  the 
definition  of  independent  status,  by  attending  to  the  needs  of  working 
families  (including  those  of  the  middle-class),  and  by  simplifying  the  process 
of  applying  for  and  administering  these  student  assistance  programs.  We 
support  current  proposals  to  merge  the  two  calculations  now  needed  for  PeU 
and  for  the  campus-based  programs. 

An  excerpt  from  the  Senate  Committee  Report  of  September  1965 
serves  as  a  timely  and  cogent  reminder  of  the  task  that  is  before  us  in  the 
process  of  the  1991  reauthorization: 

The  pressing  rtqutmeni  for  fresh,  vigorous  congressional  action  in  the  general  field 
J?SKSSrtce  cannot  be  emphasized  loo  strongfy.  Momaaon 
LS^i^Zomung  uimafd  spiral  of  the  cost  of  education  the 
i^h^Sdthe^^gm^ptigh'of^ 

education,  dmonanta  in  clear  terms  the  eoent  and  depth  of  '^^J^^^^JJ^' 
is^nntinuing  shortage  t^trtiined.  educated  persons  ^^'V^^ 

^^areJT^  Portages  constimu  a  se^ 
^dlSmiific process,  to  mmary  strength  to 
to  education  iM^... 
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EXHIBFTA 

ACM  CoBeges  Fatt  1990 
Total  First  Year  Student  Enmllmtiu:  5,423 

Fbtandat  Aid  awarded  to  Pint  Year  Students: 
FamUflnnm  NumberMnmi^ 


S63,000  and  over  99^ 


Number  Aw^f^f^ 


$^000-17,999  252  iii 

$18,000-26,999  423  J2 

$27,000-35.999  506  Zil 


$36,000-44,999  5^  JJJ 

$45,000-53,999  524 

$54,000-63.999  45I  2 


691 


^'^^  3,416 
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Cvteton  Studeat 
FIbukUI  Aid 


Flfm  1 
EMlMMd  Scvdctt  AMbySom 
tor  Afiadcaic  Ymt  1989.90 
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Senator  Pell.  We  now  look  forward  to  hearing  from  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Patrick  F.  Taylor.  I  am  a  Louisiana  and  Texas  oil  man, 
which  makes  me  especially  honored  to  be  here  today  since  I  am 
neither  educator  nor  political  leader— a  businessman,  yes,  sir,  but 
most  often  described  as  a  poor  boy  who  made  good.  , 

More  than  anything  else,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  it  is  that 
circumstance  that  brings  mere  here  today,  for  I  was  an  East  Texas 
boy,  bom  of  moderate-income  parents,  turned  out  on  the  streets  at 
age  16,  but  not  turned  away  from  an  education. 

I  stayed  in  school  even  when  it  was  difficult,  because  I  knew  I 
had  to  if  I  was  ever  going  to  be  somebody;  I  had  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. No  one  in  my  family  had  ever  been  to  college,  true,  but  I 
dreamed  of  being  an  oil  man,  and  even  as  a  kid,  I  knew  that  1  had 

to  go  to  college.  ,      ,  .    »  ^  i 

I  remember  being  saddened  at  the  time  when  I  had  to  leave 
Texas  to  do  so.  But  I  had  heard  that  Louisiana  colleges  were  cheap- 
er. So  I  hitchhiked  to  Baton  Rouge,  to  Louisiana  State  University, 
where  there  was  a  fine  School  of  Petroleum  Engineering  that  did 
not  charge  tuition.  ,  x  ? 

They  didn't  seem  to  care  that  I  was  poor;  they  saw  tnat  I  was 
qualified.  They  didn't  even  care  that  I  came  from  Texas.  They  took 
me  in,  and  they  let  me  stay,  and  I  graduated. 

That  degree  has  led  to  great  success  for  me,  and  over  the  years, 
like  others,  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  my  gratitude  by  helping 
other  young  people  realize  their  dreams.  But  I  did  grow  compla- 

I  remember  well  the  beginning  of  Pell  Grants,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
fact,  I  even  remember  wishing  there  had  been  a  Pell  Grant  when  I 
had  gone  to  college.  Nonetheless  your  efforts  and  other  efforts  led 
me  to  believe  that  college  was  available  for  everyone. 

Then  in  1988,  I  found  180  kids  who  had  turned  their  backs  on 
education-poor,  inner-city,  twice  and  thrice-failed  7th  and  8th 
ffraders  who  were  dropping  out  of  school.  My  action  that  day  to 
guarantee  their  college  education  if  they  met  my  challenge-to 
stay  in  school  and  qualify-was  not  unique.  I  later  learned  that 
Mr  Lange  in  New  York,  Mr.  Millner  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Kauffman  in 
Kansas  City  and  others  had  done  it  before.  Interesting.  Every  time 
someone  in  my  position  wante  to  change  the  behavior  of  young 
Door  people,  we  offer  the  same  thing-college— and  it  always 
works^ut  that  is  no  surprise.  For  over  200  years,  the  American 
people  have  accepted  any  challenge  when  coupled  with  opportuni- 

^^However,  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that  these  180,  who  started  call- 
ing themselves  "Taylor's  Kids,"  were  far  too  many  to  nave  grown 
up  in  these  United  States  thinking  that  they  were  excluded,  that 
college  and  the  success  that  college  brings  were  literally  for  other 
folks  But  their  immediate  transformation  made  them  a  special 
few,  a  few  that  represented  a  whole  generation. 

So  we  went  statewide.  We  first  prevailed  upon  our  universities  to 
adopt  admission  standards  that  would  lead  our  young  people  to 
prepare  beforehand  so  that  they  could  succeed  in  college.  Going  to 
college  is  not  the  answer;  graduating  is. 
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Then  we  succeeded  in  passing  a  unique  piece  of  legislation,  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Taylor  Plan,"  but  in  reality  a  very  simple  idea. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  would  pay  the  college  tuition  and  fees  of 
any  low-  or  middle-income  applicant  who  met  those  admission 
standards. 

That  was  in  1989,  and  the  results  are  coming  in.  We  now  have 
some  1,300  kids  in  college  in  Louisiana  under  that  legislation.  They 
are  succeeding  at  a  95  percent  rate— twice  the  average.  More  im- 
portantly, math,  science  and  foreign  language  classes  in  our  high 
schools  are  filled  to  overflowing  for  the  first  time  in  our  State's  his- 
tory. Now  there  is  a  reason  for  kids  to  study  and  learn. 

I  have  been  to  elementary  and  middle  schools.  Kids  are  motivat- 
ed, parents  are  involved,  and  t«achers  are  teaching  with  enthusi- 
asm. Our  schools  are  starting  to  work  again. 

And  yes,  we  have  even  crossed  State  lines.  Seven  other  States 
have  passed  similar  laws,  from  Texas  to  Florida,  Oklahoma  to 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  respectfuHy  suggest 
that  you  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  change  education  in  Amer- 
ica now.  By  your  actions,  you  can  draw  a  clear  demarcation  line 
between  State  and  Federal  responsibility,  and  forge  a  State,  Feder- 
al and  private  sector  partnership  to  guarantee  the  future  of  every 
child  in  America,  a  partnership  of  hope  and  opportunity.  You  can 
both  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Pell  Grants  and  reach  your  origi- 
nal goal,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  enable  any  kid  in  America  to  graduate 
from  college  if  they  so  desire. 

As  a  business  owner  I  have  learned  that  I  can  propose  and  initi- 
ate at  will,  but  success  depends  on  the  response  and  efforts  of  those 
I  seek  to  influence.  So  I  am  well-advised  to  seek  also  their  ideas.  I 
do  have  specific  suggestions  that  will  be  presented  to  you,  but  I  see 
that  I  am  using  up  my  time. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  familiar  quote:  "The  foundation  of  a  free 
State  is  the  education  of  its  youth."  How  true.  But  to  educate  our 
youth,  we  must  do  more  than  try  to  improve  schools  and  teaching. 
We  must  first  encourage  learning.  That  takes  a  recognition  of  the 
basic  desire  to  succeed,  of  our  people  and  their  children. 

Your  recognition  of  that  desire  would  launch  a  national  crusade 
toward  hat  should  be  our  ultimate  goal— a  "Kids'  Bill  of  Rights"— 
a  final  guarantee  that  a  full  and  adequate  education  is  the  birth- 
right of  all  of  our  children.  A  bill  of  rights  that  would  reach  and 
touch  the  lives  of  every  family,  leading  very  quickly  to  that  last 
and  most  important  child— the  last  child  ever  to  born  in  these 
United  States  without  the  clear  and  guaranteed  opportunity  to  be 
anything  that  child  wants  to  be. 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Taylor  follows:] 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  itatcmcnt  as  a  private  citizen  and  to 
offer  to  ihe  Committee  specific  proposals  for  iu  review  as  Congress  considers 
reauthorization  of  and  amendments  to  the  PeU  Grant  program  offering  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  to  students  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

I  am  r.ot  a  professional  educator,  either  by  training  or  occupation.  I  am  an 
independent  oU  and  gas  producer  here  to  speak  directly  and  plainly  about  our  record  of 
success  in  Louisiana  and  seven  other  states  with  a  unique  program  designed  to  provide 
not  only  the  promise.  b»»'  tec  the  reality,  of  a  free  coUege  education  to  qualified  students 
from  low  and  middle  income  families.  I  believe  that  the  success  of  our  state-sponsored 
tuition  assistance  plan  in  Louisiana  and  similar  plans  in  other  states  demonstrates  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  for  Congress  now  to  encourage  all  states  to  adopt  similar 
tuition  assistance  plans.  As  Congress  considers  reauthorization  of  the  Pell  Grant 
program,  modifications  to  this  important  federal  program  now  can  be  fashioned  to 
provide  important  federal  incentives  that  will  encourage  additional  states  to  guarantee  a 
college  education  to  their  qualified  studcntt  by  adoption  of  tuition  assistance  plans. 
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In  1989,  the  Louisiana  legtilature  passed  and  Governor  Buddy  Roemer  signed  into 
law  the  Louisiana  Cbllege  Tuition  Auistance  Plan.  Under  Louisiana's  Tuition  Assistance 
Plan,  any  student  who  suys  in  school  and  out  of  trouble  with  the  law,  who  studies  hard, 
maintains  a  2.5  grade  point  average,  passes  t7,5  hours  of  colIcge-prep  courses,  scores  at 
least  20  vn  the  Enhanced  version  of  the  American  College  Test  (ACT)  entrance  exam, 
and  comes  from  a  family  with  an  annua]  income  of  $25,000  or  less  is  guaranteed  state- 
paid  tuition  at  a  Louisiana  stale  college  or  univcnity.  The  income  cap  increases  by 
$5,000  for  each  additional  child.  Versions  of  the  plan  also  have  been  adopted  in  Texas, 
Florida,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Oklahoma  and  Maiyland. 

The  Tuition  Assistance  Plan  is  working.  It  is  simple,  plain,  and  direct.  It  has 
negligible  administrative  costs.  No  bureaucracy  is  needed  to  administer  or  run  the  Plan. 
It  delivers  to  studenU  who  stay  in  school,  make  the  grades,  and  stay  out  of  trouble  with 
the  law,  the  reality  of  a  college  education  and  a  better  life.   It  provides  motivation.  It 
provides  hope. 

The  Tuition  Assistance  Plan  is  working  because  it  carries  challenge  as  well: 
college  admiuion  standards.  It  is  that  simple.  As  a  result,  students  who  uke  advantage 
of  the  program  are  prepared  for  college  and  college  courses,  and  they  are  succeeding. 
Early  results  in  Louisiana  show  the  1,300  students  now  in  college  under  the  program  are 
doing  well  and  are  set  to  rewrite  the  record  of  higher  education  in  our  state.  The  state  is 
getting  iu  money's  worth:  participantt  of  the  plan  will  graduate  from  college,  get  good 
jobs,  and  become  productive  citizens. 
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The  cott  of  the  Tuition  Assistance  Plan  is  bonac  entirely  by  the  sute.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  since  provision  of  a  college  education  should  be  a  state,  not  a  federal 
responsibility. 

The  plan  is  based  in  part  on  the  premise  that  very  low  income  studenu  qualifying 
for  state  tuition  assistance  could  obtain  additional  funding  from  federal  Pell  Grants  that 
can  be  used  for  room  and  board.  In  addition,  in  New  Orleans,  my  company,  along  with 
17  major  corporations,  have  joined  in  raising  $2  million  for  what  we  call  ""Project  New 
Orieans,**  Under  this  program,  every  child  from  Orleans  Parish  who  qualifies  under  the 
state  Tuition  Assistance  Plan  and  who  receives  a  Pell  Grant  is  eligible  for  a  Project  New 
OHeans  grant  of  $1,000  per  year  while  in  college.  These  studenU  can  use  their  Pell 
Grants  for  room  and  board,  but  still  lack  funds  for  basic  needs  such  as  clothing, 
transportation  and  other  incidental  Uving  expenses  related  to  college  attendance.  To  my 
knowledge,  New  Orleans  is  the  only  city  where  the  private  sector  has  come  together  with 
the  state  and  Federal  governments  to  guarantee  the  college  opportunity  for  even  the 
poorest  of  iu  children.  However,  other  cities  in  states  that  have  adopted  tuition 
assistance  plans  are  expk^ring  such  programs,  and  efforu  are  ongoing  with  private  sector 
leadership  toward  achieving  this  goal. 

In  1988 1  established  the  Patrick  F.  Taylor  National  Merit/National  Achievement 
Scholarship  at  the  University  of  New  Orleans.  The  Kholarship  provides  comprehensive 
funding,  including  room,  board,  tuition,  fees,  a  computer,  books,  a  summer's  study  in 
Innsbruck,  Austria,  and  $2,000  annual  living  expense  (VaUring  around")  money. 
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Because  of  this  ichoianhip,  the  number  of  Nationa]  Merit/Tlational  Achievement 
Pinalisu  at  UNO  went  from  one  three  years  ago  to  a  projected  total  of  230  next  yean 
Top  studenu  fix>m  across  the  natioa  are  choosing  to  attend  UNO  because  the  scholarship 
offered  coven  all  expenses.  The  succeu  of  this  program  led  lae  to  develop  and  establish 
Project  New  Orteofts  with  its  $1,000  stipend  which  will  likewise  provide  mothration  for 
those  studenu  from  the  poverty  level. 

The  Pell  Grant  program,  as  currently  enacted,  is  a  need-based  program.  Unlike 
state  college  tuition  assistance  programs  enacted  in  Louisiana  and  seven  other  states,  Pell 
Grants  are  available  to  students  who  may  not  have  completed  college  preparatory 
courses  and  fulfilled  other  basic  college  entrance  standards.  As  a  result,  for  too  many 
Pell  Grant  recipienU  are  not  qualified  to  do  college  work  and  do  not  graduate.  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough  the  importance  of  requiring  college  preparation  and  admission 
standards  to  the  success  of  the  Louisiana  tuition  auistance  program.  Twenty-eight  (28%) 
percent  of  these  benefitting  are  minority  students.  Congress  should  consider  whether  it  is 
appropriate  to  establish  some  linkage  between  the  Pell  Grant  program  and  state  tuition 
assistance  plans  to  better  insure  the  proper  aUocation  and  utilization  of  iFederal  education 
dollars.  Because  thr«e  state  tuition  assistance  plaiu  require  admission  standards, 
providing  linkage  to  such  programs  would  increase  the  succeu  and  graduation  rates  of 
Pell  Grant  recipients,  helping  to  insure  that  Pell  Grant  douars  are  efficiently  utilized. 
The  Committee  may  wish  to  consider  a  mechanism  to  encourage  all  states  to  adopt  state- 
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sponsored  tuition  assistance  plans  requiring  completion  of  college  preparatory  work  in 
high  school  and  viable  admission  standards  at  the  college  level. 

As  you  know»  analysis  of  the  need  for  Pell  Orat^ts  is  determined  by  evaluation  of 
income  .)nd  assets.  Under  current  law,  income  oBuu  arc  permitted  for  income  taxes, 
family  size,  !iiedical/dental  bills,  a  general  '"em^/^oyrient  expense,"*  and  private  tuition  for 
other  dependents  enrolled  in  elementary  anu  sr'.ondary  schools.  Under  current  law, 
however,  no  offset  is  permitted  for  a  family  whose  children  receive  ttate  payment  of 
tuition  and  fees.  The  amount  of  the  expected  family  contribution  is  based  partly  on 
income  left  over  after  deduction  of  the  ofbeu  described  above,  with  higher  percentages 
of  contribution  expected  at  higher  levels  of  available  income.  In  addition,  family  assets 
are  also  considered  in  determining  the  expected  family  contribution.  The  family  home 
and  other  family  assets  (such  as  savings)  are  considered  a  resource  for  funding  college, 
with  ofbets  available  of  $30,000  for  the  family  home  and  $25,000  for  other  non-business 
assets.  Fluidity  of  mortgage  values  and  asset  depreciation  complicate  such  a  procedure. 
Similarly,  the  student*s  own  taxable  income  and  certain  other  imtaxed  receipts  and 
benefits  are  considered  in  the  formula  for  determining  Pell  Grant  amount.  Si  -ucnts 
with  relatively  low  personal  cash  flow  levels  (this  year,  $4,000  for  a  single  dependent 
student)  can  be  excluded  entirely  from  Pell  Grant  eligibility. 

Families  are  thus  penalized  for  saving  for  retirement  and  for  home  or  asset 
ownership.  Few  kids  want  their  parents  to  sell  their  home  or  business  or  to  mortgage 
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them  to  pay  for  college.  Family  aueu  thould  no  longer  be  a>nskJercd  in  evaluating  a 
family's  ability  to  contribute  to  their  chikl't  education. 

Likewiie,  ttudenU  should  not  be  penalized  for  obtaining  sumnner  and  part-time 
employment  or  receiving  certain  Khotanhipi  and  grants,  including  private  sector  grants 
such  as  thosr  offered  under  Ptojeci  New  Orkofis  and  the  Taylor  Merit  Scholan  program 
at  UNO.  At  the  very  time  we  are  encouraging  private  sector  companies  to  become 
actively  involved  in  education  we  are  discouraging  students  from  working  or  seeking 
private  assistance.  Disincentives  that  reduce  or  eliminate  Pell  GranU  to  students  who 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  should  be  renraved  from  the  Pell  Grant  program. 

The  formula  used  for  determining  the  e.-:pected  family  contribution  to  college 
education  for  Pell  Grant  purposes  should  be  amended  to  provide  an  incentive  for  states 
to  adopt  sute-sponsored  tuition  assistance  programs.  Specifically,  a  tuition  offset  against 
the  expected  parental  contribution  should  be  provided  to  parents  in  states  that  have 
adopted  tuition  distance  plans.  Such  a  tuition  offset  would  recognize  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  funding  college  resU  with  the  states  and  that  parents,  through  their  state 
tax  dollan,  have  already  shared  in  the  support  of  these  colleges.  Although  tuition 
waivers  lighten  the  student's  and  family's  financial  burden  while  the  student  is  in  college, 
the  Camilies  have  already  incurred  the  coiu  incident  to  the  state  waiver.  Amending  the 
Pell  Grant  program  to  allow  offset  for  tuition  waivers  would  encourage  states  to  provide 
college  tuition  assistance  for  students  who  are  prepared  to  take  and  successfully  complete 
a  college  curriculum.  Because  studenU  would  be  able  to  punue  fiiil  funding  of  college 
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attendance  based  on  merit,  itudenu  would  apply  themielves  to  their  potential.  States 
with  these  tuition  waivers  arc  seeing  a  dramatically  enhanced  educational  environment. 
Adoption  of  such  a  proposal  would  thus  help  ensure  better  allocation  of  federal 
educational  resources.  At  the  same  time  it  is  essential  that  the  level  of  family  income 
allow  for  middle  class  famUies'  eligibility  as  do  the  Tuition  AssUtancc  Plans  (sec  page  1). 

Today  more  than  25%  of  our  children  drop  out  of  high  school  because  a  high 
school  diploma  is  not  seen  as  a  ticket  to  a  productive  future.  Another  25%  graduate 
from  high  school  with  something  on  the  order  of  an  eighth  grade  literacy.  The  American 
College  Testing  program  reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  only  18%  of  students 
aged  18  and  younger  live  in  families  that  can  afford  even  the  least  expensive  two-year 
public  college  and  only  6%  can  afford  a  four-year  private  college.  Statistics  clearly  show 
the  sad  state  of  our  educational  system. 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  build  upon  the  initiative  of  Louisiana  and 
seven  other  states  in  guaranteeing  a  full  college  education  to  iu  students,  and  has  the 
opportunity  to  send  a  clear  message  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  states  to  accept 
this  responsibility. 

First  and  foremost  the  individual  Pell  Grant  must  be  continued  at  current  levels, 
income  levels  must  be  increased  to  include  the  middle  class  and  its  complicated  formula 
for  eligibility  must  be  simplified.  The  message  to  our  children  has  to  be  clear  that  the 
college  opportunity  exists  for  all  who  will  qualify.  The  adoption  of  specific  amendments 
to  the  Pell  Grant  program  will  provide  federal  incentives  encouraging  all  states  to  adopt 
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ttote  funded  college  tuition  plans.  Thii  Committee,  through  the  legiilative  vehicle  before 
it,  can  now  do  iu  part  to  ensure  that  the  remaining  42  states  accept  the  same 
responsibility.  Then  we  will  have  a  fully  funded  college  education  available  for  all 
children  who  qualify  with  the  states  providing  tuition  and  fees  and  the  Federal 
government  providing  subsistence  through  Pell  Grants.  These  actions  in  turn  will  draw 
upon  the  private  sector  to  assist  with  the  third  element  of  the  cost  of  college,  the  out-of- 
pocket  living  expenses  for  the  student, 

I  urge  you  to  act  on  the  proposals  that  foUow  in  the  addendum.  Thank  you. 
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ADDENDUM 
PROPOSALS 


I  would  like  to  offer  specific  propoials  to  the  Committee  for  its  coniklcration  in 
the  Pell  Grant  reauthorization.  The  purpoie  of  theic  changes  would  be  to  rccogniM  the 
important  national  interest  in  encouraging  states  to  provide  college  tuition  to  all  of  its 
children  who  stay  in  school,  make  the  grades  and  demonstrate  need  While  recognizing 
that  it  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  states  to  pnTvidc  JurK  assistance,  these 
recommended  changes  would  offer  significant  federal  inccntfvc  j  to  states  that  accept  this 
worthwhile  challenge. 

Proposal  1 

The  maximum  Pell  Grant  to  an  individual  should  be  maintained  at  $2,400.  This 
amount  U  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  public  college  room  and  board  in  the  majority  of 
the  states.  HoWing  the  maximum  grant  at  that  level  wiU  both  recognize  the  e^ght  states 
that  have  adopted  tuition  plans,  thus  accepting  their  rcsponsibiUty  for  the  cost  of 
instruction,  and  encourage  other  states  to  follow.  This  is  the  demin^ation  line:  the 
federal  government  should  not  be  put  into  the  position  of  reimbursing  the  states  for 
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tuition  and  fees  at  state  colleges  and  univenities.  Tuition  and  fees  are  clearly  the 
responsibility  of  the  sute.  The  federal  contribution  should  be  reserv.  for  the  cost  of 
subsistence    room  and  board  where  needed. 


Congress  should  simplify  eligibility  requirements  and  raise  income  cutoff  levels 
upward  under  the  Pell  Grant  program.  Complexity  of  the  current  law  discourages  and 
denies  access  to  many  needy  and  deserving  children.  Congress  has  a  number  of  options. 
It  should  consider  making  eligibility  for  the  Pell  Grant  dependent  solely  on  family 
income,  as  is  the  case  under  the  Louisiana  College  Tuition  Assistance  Plan.  The 
eligibUity  criterion  -  family  income  -  is  simple,  direct,  and  fair.  Parents  and  students 
know  immediately  whether  or  not  the  student  will  qualify.  Congress  should  raise  the 
maximum  level  income  to  between  $25,000  -  $30,000,  as  recognized  by  the  state  for  the 
tuition  and  fee  waiver,  and  increase  the  cutoff  by  $S,000  for  each  minor  child.  Perhaps 
the  income  level  increase  could  be  first  initiated  only  in  states  with  Tuition  Assistance 
Plans.  By  doing  so  you  would  send  a  message  to  the  eight  out  of  nine  American  families 
that  think  college  is  out  of  their  reach,  that  their  kids  are  included,  and  a  message  to  the 
states  that  they  should  assume  their  responsibility  for  the  cost  o^  instruction  at  all  levels. 
This  would  broaden  eligibility  for  Pel)  Grants,  making  such  assistance  available  to  a  wider 
range  of  students.  The  state  legislation  is  simple  -  qualify  and  you  receive  tuition  and 
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feci.  You  will  limpUfy  the  formula  «nd  encourage  our  Uds  at  the  tuat  time.  To 
summarise  proposed  formula  changes: 

1.  f,tm^  ^"■h'  imtt  ftftm     fomml*-  Few  kkb  want  their  parentt  to  icU  cither 
their  home  or  buiineu  or  to  mortgage  them  to  enaWe  thrm  to  go  to  college. 

2.  Ri^mnvft  tcadgmfe  icholarah^p*  or  frftutt  fmm  coniideration.  We  want  to  inipire 
kidi  to  excel  academically.  Why  lower  their  PeU  Grantt  if  they  do  bo? 

3.  Rftmovft  the  inmmgr  eaminp  of  the  aoof^nt  frnm  the  fomaula.  We  leek  to 
inspire  a  work  elhic  in  our  chiWren.  Why  kjwer  their  PeU  GranU  if  a  job  is 
available  and  they  take  it? 

4.  Remcwft  anv  other  private  ycctor  grants  fmm  consideration.  In  New  Orleans 
eighteen  major  corporations  are  providing  a  $1,000  per  year  stipend  to  poverty 
level  kids  who  qualify  for  state  tuition  and  fees  and  Pell  Grants,  recognizing  that 
corporate  America  needs  these  kids  and  that  sununer  jobs  are  not  always 
available.  Why  tower  the  kid's  PeU  Grant  if  the  private  sector  joins  in  our 
partnership? 
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LOUISIANA'S  COLLEGE  TUITION 
ASSISTANCE  PLAN  LAW 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana: 

LR.S.S17:3026.  College  or  university  tuition;  guarantee;  eligibility;  administration 

A.  (1)  The  tuition  at  any  public  college  or  university  in  the  state  sh&U  be  paid  by  the 
state  on  behalf  of  any  student  who  enrolls  in  such  a  school  to  pursue  an  academic 
undergraduate  degree,  who  applies  thnrefor,  and  who  meets  all  of  the  following 
qualifications: 

(a)  Has  actually  resided  in  Louisiana  during  the  twenty-four  months  preceding 
college  or  university  enrollment.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Subparagraph,  residency 
shall  be  demonstrated  by  proof  of  the  following  as  required  by  the  administering 
agency: 

(i)  If  registered  to  vote,  is  registered  in  Louisiana. 

(ii)  If  licensed  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle,  is  in  possession  of  a  Louisiana 
driver's  license. 

(iii)  If  owning  a  motor  vehicle  located  within  Louisiana,  is  in  possession  of 
Louisiana  registration  for  that  vehicle. 

(iv)  If  earning  an  income,  has  filed  a  Louisiana  state  income  tax  return  and 
has  complied  with  state  income  tax  laws  and  regulations. 

(b)  Has  a  parent  or  guardian  who  is  a  domiciliary  of  Louisiana. 

(c)  Has  graduated  within  the  two  years  preceding  the  application  from  a  high 
school  with  a  minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.5  calculated  on  a  4.0 
scale  and  is  enrolling  as  a  first  time  freshman. 
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(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Subsection  B  of  this  section,  has  succeufidiy 
completed  leventcen  and  one-half  units  of  high  school  coursework  (ninth  grade  level 
or  higher),  which  constitutes  a  core  curriculum  and  meets  standards  for  admittion  to 
the  desired  college  or  univenity.  The  core  curriculum  shall  be  defined  as  follows: 

(i)  EnglUh  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  (four  units). 

(ii)  Algebra  I  and  11  (two  uniU). 

(iii)  Geometiy,  Trigonometry,  Calculus,  or  comparable  Advanced 
Mathematics  (one  unit). 

(iv)  Biology  (one  unit). 

(v)  Chemistiy  (one  unit). 

(vi)  Earth  Science,  Environmental  Science.  Physical  Science,  Biology  II, 
Chemistry  II,  or  Physics  (one  unit). 

(vii)  American  History  (one  unit). 

(viii)  World  History,  Worid  Cultures,  Western  Civilization,  or  World 
Geography  (one  unit). 

(ix)  Civics  arvi/or  Economics  (one  unit). 

(x)  Fine  Arts  Survey  (one  unit;  or  substitute  two  uniu  of  performance 
courses  in  music,  dance,  or  theatre;  or  substitute  two  units  of  studio  art  courses). 

(xi)  Foreign  Language  (two  units  in  a  single  language). 

(xii)  Computer  Science,  Computer  Literacy,  or  Data  Processing  (one-halt 
unit). 

(xiii)  Electives  from  the  above  (one  unit). 

(e)  Has  a  composite  score  on  the  American  College  Test  of  at  least  eighteen  on 
the  \9<S9  version  or  an  equivalent  concordant  value  on  an  enhanced  version  of  such 
test. 

(f)  Has  no  criminal  record,  except  for  misdemeanor  traffic  violations. 

(g)  Is  found  to  be  in  financial  need. 
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(2)  The  tuition  at  any  public  college  or  university  in  the  state  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state  on  behalf  of  any  student  who  enrolls  in  such  a  school  to  pursue  an  academic 
undergraduate  degree,  who  applies  therefor,  and  who  meets  the  qualifications 
enumerated  in  R.S.  17:3026(A)(lXa),  (b).  (f),  and  (g),  but  who  fails  to  meet  one  of  the 
particular  requirements  established  by  Subparagraphs  (c),  (d),  or  (e)  by  an  amount  of  ten 
percent  or  less. 

(3)  To  maintain  continued  state  payment  of  tuition  once  enrolled  in  college  a 
student  shall  meet  all  of  the  following: 

(a)  Make  steady  academic  progress  toward  a  degree,  earning  not  less  than  the 
minimum  number  of  houn  of  credit  required  for  fulltime  standing  in  each  academic 
period  requiring  such  enrollment. 

(b)  Maintain  continuous  enrollment  for  not  less  than  two  semesters  or  three 
quarters  in  each  successive  academic  year,  unless  granted  an  exception  for  cause  by 
the  administering  agency. 

(c)  Have  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.5  calculated  on  a  4.0 
scale  at  the  end  of  the  first  academic  year  and  thereafter  maintain  such  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  as  evaluated  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year. 

(d)  Have  no  criminal  record,  except  for  misdemeanor  traffic  violations. 

(e)  Be  found  to  be  in  financial  need. 

B.  (1)  The  provisions  of  this  Section  shall  be  administered  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  or 
its  successor  until  December  31,  1990,  and  by  the  Governor*s  Special  Commission  on 
Education  Services  or  its  successor  thereafter.  Administration  by  the  Governor's  Special 
Commission  on  Education  Services  or  its  successor  may  occur  prior  to  December  31, 
1990,  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  board  and  the  commission.  The  administering  agency 
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may  provide  by  rule  adopted  as  provided  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  for  all 
matters  necessary  to  the  implementation  of  this  Section. 

(2)  By  rule,  the  administering  agency  shall  provide  for: 

(a)  A  mechanism  for  informing  all  students  of  the  availability  of  the  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Section  early  enough  in  their  schooling  that  a  salutary 
motivational  effect  is  possible. 

(b)  Applications,  forms,  financial  audit  procedures,  eligibility  and  other  program 
audit  procedures,  and  other  matters  related  to  efficient  operation, 

(c)  A  procedure  for  waiver  through  the  1991-92  academic  year  of  the  program 
eligibility  requirement  for  successful  completion  of  a  specified  core  curriculum  upon 
proper  documentation  by  the  applicant  that  failure  to  comply  with  such  requL'^raent 
is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  required  course  or  courses  were  not  available  to  the 
applicant  at  the  school  attended. 

C.  (1)  An  applicant  shall  be  found  to  be  in  financial  need  if  the  family  has  one  child 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  the  two-year  average  annual  adjusted  gross  income  of 
the  family  is  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  the  family  has  a  two-year  average 
annual  adjusted  gross  income  of  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollan  plus  five  thousand 
dollars  for  each  additional  child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

(2)  The  two-year  average  annual  adjusted  gross  income  of  the  family  shall  be  verified 
by  Internal  Revenue  Service  returns  or  by  certified  affidavits  in  cases  of  income  that 
cannot  be  verified  by  such  returns. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  Subsection,  the  term  "Family"  for  an  unemancipated  applicant 
shall  mean  the  applicant,  the  applicant's  parents,  and  other  children  under  age  twenty- 
one  of  the  applicant's  parents.  The  term  "Family"  for  an  emancipated  applicant  shall 
mean  the  applicant,  an  applicant's  spouse,  and  any  children  under  age  twenty-one  of  the 
applicant  and  spouse. 
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D.  The  legislature  annually  shall  appropriate  to  the  administering  agency  fiinds  which, 
together  with  any  other  funds  available,  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  cosu  of  tuition 
required  to  be  paid,  both  initial  and  continuing,  for  the  coming  academic  year.  All  such 
paymenU  shall  be  made  directly  to  the  institution  to  which  such  tuition  is  due  after  notice 
to  the  school  that  the  state  shall  pay  the  tuition  of  a  student  and  after  notice  from  the 
school  that  the  student  has  actually  enrolled. 

E.  Thf.  administering  agency  may  seek,  accept,  and  expend  funds  from  any  source, 
including  private  business,  industry,  foundations,  and  other  groups  as  well  as  any  federal 
or  other  governmental  funding  available  for  this  purpose. 

F.  No  student  shall  receive  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  Section  in  an  amount  greater  than 
the  tuition  charged  by  the  school.  The  student  must  apply  for  a  federal  grant  prior  to 
receiving  state  funds. 

G.  The  cost  of  the  program  provided  for  by  R.S.  17:3026  shall  not  exceed  one  million 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  1989-1990  Fiscal  Year. 

H.  Implementation  of  the  tuition  payment  program  provided  by  this  Section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  appropriations  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 


NOTE:  This  is  Louisiana's  Revised  Statute  §17:3026,  as  enacted  by  ACT  789  of  the  1989 
regular  legislative  session  and  amended  by  ACT  lOSS  of  the  1990  regular 
legislative  session.  These  acts  were  signed  July  10,  1989.  and  July  27, 1990, 
respectively. 
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ADMISSION  STANDARDS  AND  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  STUDENTS 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


March  31,  1969 


In  thf  P4Mh  Yftr 

Admismion  St«nd«rds  at  Univvrsitivs 
A)  ACT  nilnifMum  composite  scor*  of  18 

b)  High  mchool  SPA  of  2.9  with  17.9  units  of  sp«cifi«d  courses 

c)  To  matimfy  sp«ci«l  interests  of  ths  univsrsity,  ssch 
university  tnsy  Risks  exceptions  of  up  to  lOX  of  the  number  of 
sdfflitsion  spplicstions  received  in  the  previous  year. 

d)  Other  exceptions  csn  be  nsde  for  applicants  whom  the 
university  determines  have  potential  for  success. 

Remove  Financial  Barriers  to  University  Matriculation 

Mhere  family  resources  are  insufficient,   the  univerity  will 
provide  assistance  as  needed  by  waiving  all  or  part  of  tuition, 
and  assisting  with  room  and  board  costs,   provided  the  student 
applies  for  all  other  passible  financial  aid  and  accepts 
part-^time  employment  as  appropriate.  In  making  a  determination  of 
family  financial  resources,  there  may  be  consideration  of  factors 
aa  to  whether  a  student  has  incurred  unnecessary  obligations 
(e.g.,   an  automobile). 

In  the  First  Year 

Remove  Financial  Barriers  at  Universities 

For  selected  students  who  have  the  ACT  18  composite,  2.9  high 
school  3PA,  the  specified  17.5  academic  units,  and  whose  family 
financial  resources  are  insufficient,  provide  assistance  as  in 
A. 2.  above. 

Interim  Procedure 

Recognizing  that  there  are  no  data  to  indicate  possible  costs  to 
universities  for  the  first  year,  have  nach  (University  allocate  a 
specified  dollar  amount  for  the  total  program  and  select 
recipients  competitively.  The  applicant  pool  will  provide  data 
for  projected  numbers  of  those  who  will  qualify  in  subsequent 
years.  University  funds  for  the  program  will  be  redirected  from 
existing  financial  aid  resources.  The  amount  allocated  v4i 1 1  be  on 
a  matching  basis  with  private  contributions  to  the  program:  90'/. 
university  and  907.  private. 

]n  the  Second.   Thirri  and  Fourth  Years 

Increase  amounts  allocated  annual ly»   leading  to  full 
implementation  of  the  plan  at  universities    in  year  five.  Not 
only  is  the  financial  support  to  be  fully  in  place,  but  also 
allow  enrollment  only  to  those  who  meet  admissions  standards  in 
A . 1 .  above . 
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BOARD  or  8UPBRVI80RS  OP  THB  L8U  8T8TBII 
WHERSAS.  •vtr-inert«tint  co«ti  htvt  put  •  eolltgi  tduetnlon  btyona 

eht  raaeh  of  cht  Avttttt  Itidly  la  LouitUn*  And  eht  VQictd  Setettt  and 
WHEREAS  tpproxlMCtly  37-I/2S  of  UuitUn«*t  youn|  pAoplt  tl|nlfy 

thtlr  Uck  of  •xpteeaelon  of  sueetft  vlthia  our  tductelon  tyttttt  by  droppiog 

out  of  high  tehool;  and 

VUCREA5»  •  tictblt  proportion  of  thot«  young  ptoplt  rtetiving  • 

high  school  diploM  in  Louitltpji  rttd  and  conputt  at  Im  than  an  tighth 

grtda  laval;  and 

WHEREAS,  thoaa  of  our  young  ptopla  who  drop  out  of  school  or 
graduata  fron  high  achool  functionally  lllltarata  art  unanployabla  in  our 
aociaty  and  ara  daprlved  of  th«  ability  to  contributa  to  our  aoclaty;  and 

WHEREAS,  tha  parents  of  thesa  young  paopla  continue  to  ba 
unXnvolvad  in  their  children's  sducatlon;  end 

WHEREAS,  theee  young  people  and  their  parente  constitute  a 
■ajorlty  of  the  people  of  Louislans,  and  their  lack  of  Motivation  and 
involvawent  reeults  in  not  Juet  poor  perforaanee  but  a  lack  of  eupport 
for  education  in  general;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  State  of  Louiaianar  vlth  ite  dapreeeed  econony. 
cannot  ever  hope  to  rebuild  itsslf  vithout  ths  full  contribution  of  all 
its  people  and  a  people  employable  in  a  complex  aociaty;  and 

WHEREAS,  thie  State  hae  hietorically  had  an  open  academic 
admieeions  policy  in  en  effort  to  make  our  collegae  and  univsreitiee 
evailable  to  all  our  people;  and 

WHEREAS r  our  open  admissions  policy  hae  proven  to  be  unfair  to 
our  young  people  beceuee  It  dote  not  inform  thtm  of  what  preperation  is 
neeeesery  prior  to  admittance  to  college;  and 
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WHIRIAS»  that  tack  of  praparatloo  laada  tha  Mjority  of  our 
collasa  applieaota  to  raquira  axpanalva  rasodlal  ioatruetioii  to  Mko  up 
for  thalr  lack  of  prior  affort;  and 

VHERKASy  tha  larga  Mjoricj  of  applieanta  fail  to  graduata  from 
eollaia  avan  aftar  our  collt|aa*  eoMandabla  raaadial  afforta;  and 

VHEtEAS»  thia  lack  of  aveeaaa  bjr  our  collate  applieanta  raouleo 
in  an  inafficiant  axpanditura  of  taxpayar  funda  and  a  poor  ratum  on  Statt 
ravanuaa  dadicatad  to  highar  adueation;  and 

VHEUASi  tha  *'Taylor*a  Kida**  Prograa  in  Kav  Otiaana  haa  indieatad 
concluaivaly  that  tha  fuarantaa  of  eollaga  availability  baaad  aolaly  on 
marit  doaa  laad  avan  tviea-failtd  atudanta  to  atay  in  aehool  and  maka  avary 
affort  to  aueeaad  vhila  avoiding  druga»  erlMi  and  pragnaneyt  and 

VHER£A$>  axparianea  with  tha  *TaylorU  Kida"*  haa  lad  to  tha 
formulation  of  an  innovativa.  coat-affactiva  plan  to  rafora  adueation  io 
thia  gtata  and  Mation;  and 

VHEREAS»  thia  plan»  rafarrad  to  aa  tha  Taylor  Flan,  providaa  that 
all  four-yaar  eollagaa  and  uoivaraitiaa  in  thia  Stata  adopt  adaiaaion 
atandarda  eoManaurata  with  thair  Miaaion  Co  p^ovida  thia  Stata  vith 
qualifiad  graduataa;  and 

VHERBAS»  tha  Taylor  ?lan  providaa  that  tha  eollagaa  and  univarai- 
tiaa  in  thia  Stata  no  longar  rajaet  any  qualifiad  applicant  baeauaa  of  that 
applicant *a  lack  of  financial  raaourcaa}  and 

VHEIEAS,  Govarnor  iuddy  Roaaar»  guparintandant  ViUar  Cody,  tha 
goard  of  tlamtAtary  and  gacondary  Education*  tha  Board  of  kaganta*  tha 
Board  of  Tniataaa  for  Stata  Collagaa  and  Onivaraitlaa»  tha  Mjority  of 
eollaga  praaidcaea  and  chanealloroi  including  our  own  chancallora* 
politicals  adueationali  buainaaa»  and  civic  groupa  all  acroaa  Uuiaiana 
support  and  hava  andoraad  thia  flan  in  prlnciplat  and 
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VMEIEAS,  thU  Board  r«eo|nlsaa  lt«  rttpontibility  to  tht  ptoplt 


of  UuUUrt  and  tht  futurt  of  thii  fettt  and  dttirtt  that  UoUUnt  b«  tht 
firtt   Atttt  in  thit  ftttion  to  futrtntit  tqutl  opportunity  for  «11  ita 


NOW»  THEXerOU,  Bl  IT  US01VED»  that  tht  Board  of  luparvlcora  of 
Uultitni  Sttta  Unlvtrtlty  and  Agricultural  and  Kochanieal  Collaga  dota  nov 
«Ju|iL  Ltiv  T»7lor  rUa  in  pvlneipla  ot  Louioiano  Stata  Univaralfjr  iinri 
Agricultural  and  Nachanical  Collaga  (LSU)»  tha  Univaraity  of  Kav  Orlaana 
(UNO)*  and  Louiaiana  Stata  Univaiaity  at  Shraveport  (LSUS)  to-vit: 


1.  It  ia  tha  intaoK  of  thla  Board  chat,  baglnning  in  tha 

Fall  aanaatar  of  1993,  applicanta  to  thaaa  caapuaaa  nuat 
hava  complatad  tha  17-1/2  cradit  couraa  raquirananta  now  in 
affaet  at  LSU,  and  UNO  vith  a  2.S  grada  point  avaraga  (CPA)  in 
high  achool  and  auat  acora  oo  lovtr  than  18  on  tha  ACT; 

2.  It  ia  tha  furthar  intant  of  thia  Board  that,  baginning  thia 
naxe  Fall  aanaatar*  any  Louiaiana  atudant  Mating  tha  ftbova 
raquiramanCa  who  claarly  indicatca  a  Uck  of  tha  nacaaaary 
financial  raaourcaa  to  attand  collaga  will  bo  adnittad;  and 

3.  It  ia  tha  furthar  intant  of  thia  Board  that  in  ordar  to 
aatiafy  apacial  intaraata  of  tha  Univaralty*  aach  Univaraity 
■ay  aaka  axcaptlona  of  up  to  ICS  of  tha  nuabar  of  adniaaion 
applicationa  ractivad  in  tha  pravioua  yaar  which  viU 
includt»    thoaa    applicanta   whoa   eha   Univaraity  datarslnaa 
hava  potantial  for  auccaaa. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED^  that  thia  Board  Intanda  to  adait  all 


qualifiad  Louiaiana  applicanta  and  aaka  tha  ehaneallora  and  faculties  of 
ita  thraa  oanlor  univaraitiaa  to  atudy  and  raviav  tha  following  atandarda 
and  to  raport  back  to  thia  Board  on  tha  attndarda*  adaquacy  lo  ralation  to 
tha  atatua  in  thia  Staea  of  thair  caapuaaa  aa  vail  aa  to  augjaat  waya  and 
aaana  to  adait  apacially-talanctd  applicanta;  and 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED^  that  thia  Board  Intanda  that  admlttanca 
of  Uuiaiaiu  atudanta  to  Iti  itnier  iinfvariiltlaa  ba  baaf4  oa  cha  ability  to 
laam  and  not  oa  tha  ablllcy  to  pay  and  aaka  that  tha  ehaneaIlora»  to  tba 
baat  of  thalr  ability »  aeeapc  f  :aafieially  laekini  applieaota  throu|h  vaivara 
of  tuition »  throuRh  aeholarahipa»  throufh  aaaiatanea  whara  Qfadad  with  rooa 
and  board  I  parhapa  throuth  part-tisa  aaploywant  if  Qaeaaaaryi  and  through 
full  utilitacioD  of  All  availabla  public  and  prlvata  aeholarabipa,  and  aid 
proRraaa;  and 

BE  XT  FUETHElt  RESOLVEDi  that  tha  chaneallora  of  aaeh  aaoior 
caapua  aubaic  In  tha  1990-91  Bud|at  and  in  aubaaquant  raquaata  for  funda 
nte«aaary  to  provida  tha  aducational  eoata  raquirad  for  tha  projactad  numbar 
uf  Ui«aa  qualifiad  atudanta  at  tbair  etapuaat:  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  thla  Board  aarnaatly  raquaata  tha 
Board  of  Ragauta,  tha  Southam  Board  of  luparviaora,  and  tha  Board  of 
Truataaa  Join  with  thia  Board  in  tba  anact»ant  of  thia  hlatoric  rajuvana- 
tion  of  tba  aducational  ayatav  in  thia  Stata;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  thia  Board  cewanda  Ita  chaneallora 
for  racoMandini  thla  Plan  to  ua;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED^  that  tha  Board  ttrgaa  tha  Lagialatura  of 
Loulalana  to  taka  aucb  atapa  aa  ara  nacaaaary  to  guarantaa  tha  full 
iaplaaantatlon  and  cootinuanea  of  thia  Plan- 
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THE  PATRICK  F.  TAYLOR/NAHONAL  MERIT  SCHOLARSHIP 


ALL  STUDENTS  DESIGNATED  AS  NATIONAL  MERIT/ 
NATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  FINALISTS  who  name  UNO  as  their  first- 
choice  institution  recede  the  prestigious  Ta^r  Scbolarriiip  for  National 
Merit/National  Achievement  Finalists  and  are  designated  as  Taylor 
Scholars.  This  exceptional  Kholarship  is  named  in  honor  of  the  program's 
creator  and  University  benefactor,  Patrick  P.  Ta^or  of  New  Orleans. 

In  the  fall  of  1987  Mr.  Taylor  met  with  Univenity  of  New  Orleans 
Chancellor  Gregory  M.  St.  L  03rien  to  determine  new  ways  to  attract 
superior  students  to  UNO.  The  result  was  the  Taylor  Schohnhip,  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  scholarship  programs  for  National  Achievement 
Finalists  available  in  the  United  States.  Each  student  awarded  the 
scholarship  receives  room,  board,  tuition,  fees,  a  computer,  books,  a 
summer's  study  in  Innsbruck,  Austria,  and  $2,000  annual  living  expense 
(talking  around")  money. 

As  the  architect  of  the  scholarship,  Mr.  Taylor  stresses  two  primary 
factors  that  are  the  foundation  on  which  the  scholarship  is  built.  Fint,  he 
recognizes  the  need  to  put  an  end  to  the  1)rain  drain**  that  deprives 
Louisiana  of  its  most  significant  assets.  Second,  he  proposes  that  the  state 
also  must  attract  gifted  and  talented  students  from  other  states.  Mr. 
Taylor's  ultimate  goal  is  to  encourage  the  best  and  bri^test  students  to 
remain  in  Louisiana  upon  graduation  where  they  can  contribute  to  the 
state's  progress  as  he  himself  has  done. 

TO  RECEIVE  THE  TAYLOR  SCHOLARSHIP,  a  student  must: 

1.  Be  named  a  National  Merit/National  Achievement  Finalist, 

2.  Name  the  University  of  New  Orleans  as  his/her  first<hoice 
unxveraity, 

3.  EnroU  at  UNO  as  a  fuU*tL  vt  student,  and 

4.  Maintain  a  3.0  grade  point  average. 
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PROJECT  NEW  ORLEANS  FACT  SHEET 


What:  Prq/KtNtw  OHioms  gives  financially  disadvantaged  ycung  people  from  Orleans 
Parish  Valking  arou[id  mone/*  while  they  are  in  college. 

How:  As  a  result  of  the  Flan,  these  children,  if  they  qualify,  are  eligible  to 
have  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  the  sute  and  can  use  existing  federal  grants  to  cover  room  and 
board.  Nevertheless,  many  still  lack  the  funds  necessary  for  transportation,  books,  clothing, 
lab  fees  and  other  classroom  materials  or  incidental  expenses  for  basic  necessities.  Projict 
New  OHeatu  will  work  through  the  offices  of  college  and  university  financial  aid  officers  to 
provide  to  each  qualified  student  an  annual  stipend  of  $1,000. 

QualiMnt;  Project  New  OfUans  became  effective  lall  semester  1990.  A  student's 
eligibility  is  determined  by  financial  aid  and/or  admissions  officers  at  Louisiana  state  colleges 
and  unh^ersities.  To  receive  the  Project  New  OHetuts  stipend,  students  must  meet  the 
academic  and  financial  criteria  established  by  the  Louisiana  Cottege  Tuition  Plan  and  must 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  Pell  Grant.  Students  must  continue  to  meet  each  of  the  criteria 
above  to  remain  eligible  for  the  Project  New  Orleans  grant. 

Why:  Prt^  New  Orleans  is  aimed  at  these  ticular  inner-city  children  because 
their  dropout  rates  range  from  45%  to  60%  and  r  have  no  hope  of  a  future  beyond 
crime,  poverty  or  welfare.  While  a  waiver  of  tuition  a-id  fees  wc  ild  assist  them  in  attending 
college,  many  do  not  have  additional  finances  to  buy  books,  pay  for  transportation  or  other 
incidentals  necessary  during  their  college  career. 

Who:  New  Orieans  based-companies  and  corporations  have  committed  $  100,000  each 
over  a  four-year  period  to  underwrite  Project  New  Orleans.  The  companies  include;  Entergy 
Corporation,  Exxon  Company  USA,  Texaco  (Eastern  region)  USA,  IBM  Corporation,  First 
NBQ  Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration,  KPMG  Peat  Marwick,  Crescent  Rh^er  Port  Pilots 
Association,  Tidewater,  CNG  Producing,  The  Times-Picayune,  HalUburton  Services 
Company,  South  Central  Bell,  Freeport-McMoRan,  McDcrmott  International,  Canizaro 
Interests  and  Taylor  Energy  Company.  A  501(c)(3)  tax  exempt  organization  has  been 
established  for  Project  New  Orleans  with  each  of  the  contributing  companies  represented  by 
a  Board  of  Trustees. 

Qsti'  It  is  the  goal  of  P^vject  New  Orleans  to  make  the  opportunity  of  a  college 
education  available  to  every  academically  able  child.  The  uhimate  goal  is  to  provide  both 
an  educated  workforce  and  a  shift  in  the  focus  of  the  American  inner-city  from  poverty  and 
crime  to  productivity,  participation  and  achievement. 
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Senator  Pell.  I  will  try  to  limit  my  questions,  and  we'll  go  back 
and  forth  as  is  our  custom  here. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  Mr.  Taylor's  testimony.  What  was 
the  college  that  you  mentioned  that  didn't  charge  tuition? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Louisiana  State  University,  sir.  They  actually  had  a 
$35  per  semester  student  fee,  but  that  included  football  tickets. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Pell.  But  literally,  there  is  no  charge  for  tuition  there. 

Mr.  Taylor.  None  whatsoever.  And  actually,  when  Federal  Land 
Grant  Universities  were  first  proposed,  I  questioned  whether  or  not 
they  were  ever  intended  to  charge  tuition.  But  LSU  did  not  in  1955. 

Senator  Pell.  You  don't  happen  to  know  offhand  if  there  are  any 
institutions  now  that  do  not  charge  tuition,  do  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir,  but  we  have  14  universities  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  a  number  in  7  other  States  where  the  State  pays  the 
tuition  and  fees  for  those  children  who  qualify. 

Senator  Pell.  And  you  talked  about  the  admission  standards. 
Are  those  admission  standards  particularly  hard  or  tough  or  differ- 
ent from  the  general  ones? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  Actually— and  again,  I'm  not  an  educator, 
so  when  it  comes  to  admission  standards,  I  had  to  go  to  the  univer- 
sities themselves  for  their  proposal — but  these  s^ndards  include 
the  VI  Vz  credit  core  curriculum,  those  advanced  courses  that  Amer- 
ican kids  are  not  taking  at  this  time;  a  2.5  average  in  high  school, 
and  originally  an  18  on  the  ACT,  which  equates  to  a  20  on  the  En- 
hanced ACT.  And  we  are  seeing  results  that  would  absolutely 
amaze  you. 

Senator  Pell.  I  was  struck  also  by  the  fact  that  you  said  the 
young  people  who  went  to  these  institutions  studied  math  and  sci- 
ence, physics,  and  so  on,  because  one  of  the  problems  we  face  is 
that  we've  got  too  many  students  interested  in  being  lawyers,  I 
think  

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  and  I'm  totally  opposed  to  that,  sir.  [Laughter.] 
What  we're  seeing— we  have  gone  further  in  Louisiana  now.  We 
have  actually  formed  a  Project  New  Orleans  that  provides  a  spend- 
ing money  element  for  every  poverty-level  kid  in  the  city.  We 
launched  that  for  mcgor  corporations,  and  most  of  those  CEO's  of 
course  are  engineers  and  scientists.  So  that  is  having  an  impact  as 
well. 

The  key  element  on  math  and  science  is  to  guarantee  to  the  stu- 
dent at  an  early  age  that  if  they  prepare  for  and  take  those  courses 
in  high  school,  then  those  courses  become  a  guaranteed  ticket  to 
college,  and  early,  early  exposure  to  math  and  science  will  lead  to 
more  engineers  and  scientists,  sir. 

Senator  Pell.  That's  right.  Just  by  coincidence,  I  was  checking 
out  with  the  interns  in  my  office  what  they  hope  to  do  after  they 
finish  college,  and  three  out  of  four  want  to  be  lawyers.  I  think  we 
need  to  have  a  greater  emphasis  on  other  fields,  as  you  have  said. 

I  have  used  up  my  time,  and  I  will  now  turn  to  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member.  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  this  is  an  excellent  hearing,  and  I'm  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  having  it  called. 
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Ms.  Hairston,  I  certainly  appreciated  your  comments  about  early 
intervention,  in  particular  my  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
or  not  you  feel,  in  combination  with  what  Mr.  Taylor  said,  that  this 
is  an  essential  program  to  ensure  that  young  people  are  aware  of 
early  intervention. 

Ms.  Hairston.  Senator  Jeffords,  I  think  you  would  find  that  Pat- 
rick Taylor  and  I  are  certainly  of  one  mind  in  that  regard  and 
follow  your  line  of  thinking  as  well. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  Columbus,  OH,  there  is  a  pro- 
gram like  many  other  communities  have,  but  this  one  has  been 
very  special  to  me.  It  is  called  the  "I  Know  I  Can"  program.  The  'I 
Know  I  Can"  program  was  recently  awarded  one  of  President 
Bush's  Thousand  Points  of  Light,  and  its  chairman  was  named  the 
top  volunteer  of  the  Nation.  What  she  has  done,  with  the  help  of 
her  community,  is  to  try  to  encourage  the  aspirations  of  children  to 
go  to  college.  We  promise  that  any  student  who  is  in  the  Columbus 
public  schools  will  not  miss  the  last  dollars  necessary  to  go  to  col- 
lege once  the  Pell  Grant,  the  Ohio  Instructional  Grant  have  been 
used.  To  do  that,  the  people  of  Columbus  have  created  an  effort  to 
build  an  endowment  very  similar  to  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  are 
talking  about  in  your  trust  funds. 

What  has  happened  is  that  we  have  raised  millions  of  dollars  to 
create  this  endowment,  and  children  whose  parents  believed  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  go  to  college  because  they  would  not  have 
the  money  to  do  so  have  now  come  to  believe  that  it  is  possible,  and 
so  our  growing  demand  for  help  is  just  burgeoning. 

This  program  also  has  a  mentoring  concept  to  it.  Volunteers  go 
into  the  schools,  literally  sit  down  with  the  parents  and  help  them 
fill  out  financial  aid  forms— which  we  all  know  are  not  the  sim- 
plest things  in  the  world.  They  help  take  them  to  college  campuses 
to  visit.  They  are  mentored  from  6th  grade  forward.  But  the  prom- 
ise is  there  that  the  money  will  be  there  when  they  get  there. 

My  concern  is  that  with  the  growth  in  these  numbers  of  stu- 
dents—we have  similar  efforts  on  our  college  campuses— it  is  going 
to  take  a  Federal-State-private  partnership  in  my  view  to  create 
the  dollars  necessary  to  meet  this  demand.  And  Mr.  Taylor  is  sug- 
gesting one  way  of  going  after  it,  and  I'm  certainly  in  support  of 
that  and  have  tried  to  encourage  our  leadership  in  Ohio  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  we're  working  on  it,  but  we  also  need  to  create 
some  other  ways  of  doing  it,  and  I  think  an  incentive  aspect 
through  SSIG  or  another  program  that  would  encourage  the  cre- 
ation of  these  trust  funds  would  be  very  effective. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor,  do  you  have  any  comment? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  second  Ms.  Hairston  on  the 
Stat  -local  partnership  but  perhaps  specifically  what  could  you  do 
as  far  as  Pell  Grant  administration  where  that  is  concerned,  and 
specifically  two  things  of  a  broad  nature.  If  we  can  encourage  the 
remainder  of  the  States  to  assume  their  responsibility  for  the  cost 
of  instruction— sim  \y  provide  tuition  and  fees  for  those  low  and 
middle  income  kids— then  the  Federal  Pell  Grant  might  even  be 
left  at  $2,400  because  in  the  large  majority  of  our  States,  $2,400 
will  pay  for  room  and  board.  If  we  do  those  two  things,  and  then 
we  have  seen  with  the  State  legislation  that  it  is  the  simplicity 
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that  makes  it  work  at  all  levels,  even  for  the  parents  of  newborn 
children.  If  kids  stay  in  school  and  qualify,  the  State  will  pay  their 
tuition  and  fees.  So  why  not  simplify  Pell  Grant?  Take  family 
assets  out  of  that  very  complex  formula.  Don't  expect  children  to 
plan  on  college  if  it  is  based  on  their  family  home  or  something 
like  that.  . 

Second,  an  scholastic  scholarship  that  the  applicant  has  won, 
take  that  out  of  the  formula.  We  are  trying  to  encourage  our  kids 
to  excel  academically.  Why  lower  their  Pell  Grant  if  they  do  so? 

We  want  to  encourage  the  work  ethic  in  our  children.  Let's  take 
the  applicant's  earnings  completely  out  of  the  formula.  If  there  is  a 
summer  job  available,  let's  encourage  them  to  take  it  for  extra 
money  to  go  to  college.  But  for  inner-city  kids,  where  summer  jobs 
are  simply  not  available,  as  I  mentioned  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
New  Orleans,  18  msgor  corporations  including  IBM  and  Exxon 
have  joined  together  to  provide  that  final  dollars,  that  $1,000  a 
year  m  spending  money  for  every  poverty-level  child  in  our  city 
who  qualifies  under  both  the  State  legislation  and  of  course  a  Pell 
Grant.  In  the  mfgority  of  cases,  the  recipients  of  our  private  sector 
grants  have  had  to  return  Pell  Grant  money.  We  want  that  in- 
volvement by  the  private  sector.  We  want  those  corporations  tell- 
ing our  young  people  that  we  need  them.  Let's  not  penalize  the 
young  person.  So  simplify  it,  simplify  it.  Join  with  us.  Encourage 
the  other  States  to  accept  their  responsibility,  and  you  will  create  a 
whole  new  America, 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  tend  to  agree  with  you.  I  think  it  is  incred- 
ibly important  that  in  this  bill  we  continue  to  look  toward  the  long 
term.  However,  we  can't  do  everything  you  would  like  to  do  at  this 
particular  time  because  of  our  own  problems,  but  the  goals  you 
have  established  are  mine.  We  have  a  Higher  Education  Commis- 
sion looking  at  how  we  can  reach  these  goals. 

In  the  short  run,  I  don't  think  we  can  quite  do  it,  but  I  think  we 
should  do  nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  set  a  trend  that  would 
interfere  with  us  reaching  that  goal.  Certainly  that  is  my  objective 
here. 

I  admire  your  courage  in  suggesting  this  idea.  I  come  from  an 
area  where  State  costs  are  extremely  high  and  I  often  wonder  how 
we  can  go  into  the  future  and  work  all  these  things  out.  I'm  not 
:.ure  of  a  solution,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  important  that  every  young 
person  in  America,  regardless  of  where  their  parents  are  on  the 
economic  scale  ought  to  be  able  to  have  access  to  postsecondary 
education  without  having  to  look  for  the  money  for  it.  I  agree  with 
you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Might  I  make  a  suggestion.  Senator? 
Senator  Jeffords.  Surely. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  I  can  prevail  upon  eight  States  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation, surely  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  prevail  upon 
the  other  42  States— and  include  the  middle  class  as  well. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  I'd  like  to  make  a  part  of  the 
record. 
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Senator  Pell.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 

in  full.  ^  1 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Jeffords  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  calling  this  hearing  together.  The 
issues  before  us  are  both  timely  and  appropriate. 

I  will  keep  my  remarks  brief  and  directed  specifically  to  the  first 
panel  because  of  my  particular  interest  in  programs  established  to 
provide  incentives,  information  and  encouragement  to  students  for 
postsecondary  education. 

S.  585  is  a  bill  that  I  introduced  earlier  this  year  which  provides 
those  very  kinds  of  services  to  disadvantaged  youngsters.  What  this 
bill  encourages  is  a  state,  federal  and  local  partnership— all  enti- 
ties working  in  conjunction— to  provide  necessary  support  services 
for  lower  income,  at-risk  youth. 

Educators  have  promoted  this  sort  of  comprehensive  approach 
for  some  time  now.  The  recognition  that  children  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  because  of  external 
pressure  or  familv  responsibility,  lack  of  a  role  model  or  lack  of  en- 
couragement is  all  too  real. 

S.  585,  encourages  states  to  establish  programs  which  address  the 
educational  needs  of  students  through  counseling,  mentoring  and 
before  and  after  school  tutoring.  It  also  provides  the  support  serv- 
ices to  encourage  kids  to  stay  in  school  and  the  incentives  to  con- 
tinue onto  postsecondary  education.  Students  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram would,  upon  high  school  graduation  or  college  matriculation 
be  given  substantial  tuition  assistance  to  go  onto  postsecondary 

In  many  ways  it  is  a  federal  "sponsorship"  program  mimicked 
after  the  programs  started  by  individual  philanthropists  and  some 
state  governments.  It  is  one  way  to  reverse  a  trend  that  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent  in  recent  years. 

That  trend  is  the  sad  reality  that  too  many  kids  are  lost  in  the 
pipeline.  Many  don't  have  relatives  or  friends  who  went  onto  ter- 
ciary  education  and  many  don't  know  that  upon  high  school  grad- 
uation they  can  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  education. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  done  a  number  of  interesting 
studies  outlining  the  gaps  in  parent  and  student  knowledge  regard- 
ing financial  aid  and  school  costs.  One  report  indicates  that  . . . 
only  12  percent  of  high  school  sophomores  were  aware  of  the  Pell 
Grant  program  and  only  8  percent  were  aware  of  Stafford  Loans. 

Furthermore,  "parents  and  students  tended  to  both  grossly  over- 
estimate and  underestimate  different  elements  of  the  cost  of  higher 
education.  Both  kinds  of  mistakes  can  lead  people  to  limit  their 
consideration  of  different  school  options." 

Students  aren't  even  aware  of  the  opportunities  available  to 
theml  These  are  the  kids  that  we  are  losing  in  the  pipeline  that 
need  to  be  given  II  the  information,  the  support  and  some  financial 
assistance  to  go  on.  .  ,  l-i 

The  "sponsorship"  programs  established  by  individual  philan- 
thropists have  worked.  GAO's  study  found  these  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all  intervention  programs  and  found  that  they  provided 
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"substantial  extra  academic  help  for  students  that  can  make  a  big 
difference/'  * 

We  shouldn't  place  the  future  of  our  children  solely  in  the  hands 
of  philantropists— there  are  not  enough  to  go  around.  The  federal 
government  in  concert  with  state  and  locals  must  embark  on  a  fed- 
eral "sponsorship"  program  of  its  own. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  year's  higher  education  reauthorization 
will  see  the  advent  of  such  a  program.  S.  585  is  such  a  program  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  can  be  incorporated  in  some  fashion  into  the 
reauthorization. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Metztsnbaum. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Metzenbaum 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  join  you 
here  today. 

First  I  would  just  like  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  our  gratitude  to  you  for  your  leadership  in  this  area  over  a 
period  of  years.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  American  people  really  do 
appreciate  how  much  you  have  done,  and  I  think  all  of  us,  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  really  owe  you  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  I  just  want  to  express  that  publicly. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Second,  I  want  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
higher  priority  that  our  government  should  have  than  our  concern 
about  the  availability  of  higher  education  and  education  at  the 
lower  levels  as  well  for  our  children.  And  a  government  that  can 
spend  $150  billion  a  year  protecting  Western  Europe,  a  government 
that  can  find  $50  billion  a  year  to  defend  Korea  and  Taiwan  and 
Japan,  and  a  government  that  can  throw  billions  of  dollars  at  an 
SDI  program  and  building  B-2  bombers,  can  find  the  dollars  to 
assure  our  real  future  having  to  do  with  the  children  of  this  coun- 
try. To  me,  that's  where  our  emphasis  should  be  and  must  be,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  the  will  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  is  not  in 
that  direction. 

I  have  a  few  questions,  but  before  doing  so  I'd  just  like  to  ac- 
knowledge, Mr.  Chairman,  the  presence  in  the  audience  of  a  life- 
long friend  of  mine  who  accompanies  Ms.  Hairston.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  has  served  under  both  Democrat 
and  Republican  Governors.  He  is  not  a  college  graduate,  but  he  has 
probably  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  and  effort  to  education  as 
almost  any  single  person  in  the  country.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  which  consists  of  75  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  State.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, a  very  contentious  responsibility.  And  he  has  befen  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Brandeis  University.  My  friend 
Ted  Bonda  is  in  the  audience,  and  I  just  want  to  say  publicly  that 
we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  all  that  he  has  done. 

Ms.  Hairston,  you  mentioned  that  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  has 
been  working  with  cities  to  develop  early  intervention  plans.  Could 
you  give  us  some  details  about  the  kinds  of  activities  you  are  pur- 
suing  and  how  a  Federal  initiative  could  be  helpful? 

Ms.  Hairston.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  we  have  been  working 
throughout  the  last  10  years  on  issues  to  improve  first  of  all  the 
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academic  readiness  of  students  to  go  to  college  through  the  cre- 
ation of  an  expected  collegiate  preparation  course  in  high  school 
that  is  rigorous— 4  years  of  English,  8  years  of  math,  3  years  of  sci- 
ence, 3  years  of  social  studies,  2  years  of  a  foreign  language.  We 
have  been  working  to  identify  students  who  are  falling  behind 
through  a  program  at  the  high  school  level  to  see  if  they  can  do 
mathematics  to  the  degree  they  need  to  be  able  to  in  order  to  go  to 
college.  We  have  been  working  on  science  readiness  projects— and  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Eisenhower  Program  availability;  it  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  sci- 
ence education  in  our  State. 

With  regard  particularly  to  the  efforts  for  groups  for  whom  col- 
lege has  not  been  part  of  their  experience,  we  have  been  developing 
in  cities  like  Cleveland,  OH,  Columbus,  OH,  Cincinnati,  and  Toledo 
community-based  efforts  that  will  identify  students  in  the  6th 
grade,  bring  them  to  campuses  in  the  summertime,  introduce  them 
to  expectations  for  college,  mentor  those  students  during  the  aca- 
demic year  following  that  experience,  doing  that  year  after  year, 
following  those  students— it  is  very  time-  and  people-intensive  work 
that  we  are  about  here— drawing  the  communities  together  with 
our  institutions  of  higher  education  and  our  schools  in  a  joint  part- 
nership to  pull  these  students  into  a  successful  higher  education 

GXDGriGMCG* 

We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  these  activities.  Some  of  our  col- 
leges have  taken  leadership  in  varieties  of  them.  Others  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  But  it  is  a  patchwork  of  activi- 
ty; it  is  not  uniform.  And  that  is  why  I  think  that  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  particularly  the  points  to  which  I  spoke  this  morn- 
ing, could  be  stimulative  of  more  uniform  activity  by  creating  a 
Statewide  trust  fund  to  which  all  communities  can  aspire,  and  then 
you  change  the  attitudes  and  therefore  the  behaviors  of  human 
beings  about  their  possibilities  to  succeed. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  The  administration  has  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate the  current  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program,  arguing 
that  it  has  served  its  purpose.  You  propose  to  revitalize  the  pro- 
gram to  a  new  early  intervention  program,  but  I  gather  that  you 
also  favor  continuing  the  current  program  with  some  alterations. 

Why  do  you  believe  it  should  be  continued,  and  what  changes 
would  you  recommend? 

Ms.  Hairston.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  I  believe  it  should  be  con- 
tinued because  it  is  a  significant  part  of  the  incentive  to  States  to 
remain  committed  to  financial  aid  programs,  number  one,  and 
second,  quite  frankly,  this  is  not  the  time  to  be  withdrawing  any 
dollars  from  student  financial  aid.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  do 
that  nationally.  We  need  to  help  these  students  and  these  children 
and  their  families  to  go  to  college— not  pull  funds  away  from  doing 
that. 

What  we  are  seeing  across  this  Nation  is  rising  tuitions.  States 
are  having  great  difficulty  financially  in  providing  the  services  that 
citizens  expect  and  want  from  government,  and  the  cost  of  higher 
education  is  being  borne  in  greater  degree  by  students.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  provide  additional  incentives  to  help  bolster  our  fi- 
nancial aid  programs,  and  perhaps  as  they  rise  at  the  State  level, 
when  OIG's,  Ohio  i    ructional  grants,  or  other  State  incentive 
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S rants,  that  the  SSIG  program  could  be  a  greater  incentive  for 
oing  that,  encouraging  greater  growth  of  State  programs. 
Senator  Mbtzenbaum.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Hairston. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  First  just  two  technical,  specific  questions.  Mr. 
Wenc,  what  is  the  tuition  at  Carleton? 

Mr.  Wenc.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  handouts  that  you  have, 
there  is  a  breakdown  of  our  cost  of  attendance;  it  is  rouffhlv 
$16,000.  Football  tickets  are  free. 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  Mr.  Taylor,  what  will  it  cost  Louisiana— 3 
years  from  now,  when  you  will  have  more  students  involved  in  this 
program,  what  will  be  the  cost?  You  have  projected  this  out. 

Mr.  Wenc.  Actually,  sir,  if  you  go  out  10  years,  recognizing  first 
that  Louisiana  will  be  spending  $3  billion  a  year  on  education,  the 
State-paid  tuition  and  fees  are  estimated  only  at  $30  million— and 
that  is  during  the  10th  year.  But  we  have  seen  results  in  our 
schools  in  Louisiana  that  are  worth  far,  far  more  than  that  now. 

Senator  Simon.  Now  a  question  directed  to  all  three  of  you,  and 
first  of  all  I  comment  you  for  your  leadership  and  what  you  have 
done,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Simon.  And  as  you  outlined  some  changes— Fd  buy  those 
tomorrow.  Unfortunately,  they  cost  money.  And  one  of  the  deci- 
sions that  we  have  to  make  here  in  this  subcommittee  is  are  we 
just  going  to  tinker  with  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  we  have 
done  the  last  two  times  in  the  reauthorization,  or  are  we  going  to 
dream  and  really  do  something  significant  for  the  Nation.  But  if 
we  are  to  do  that,  it  is  going  to  take  revenue,  and  we're  going  to 
have  to  put  our  necks  on  the  line,  and  the  question  is  will  the 
higher  education  community  stand  up  and  say,  not  just  meekly, 
but  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  this  is  in  the  national  interest? 

If  I  could  ask  that  question  of  all  three  of  you— Ms.  Hairston. 

Ms.  Hairston.  My  sense  is  that  on  a  daily  basis,  those  of  us  in 
higher  education  recognize  that  there  need  to  be  some  very  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  way  we  approach  encouraging  young  people 
to  go  to  school  and  to  succeed  there. 

I  was  talking  with  an  aide  to  Senator  Metzenbaum  before  this 
committee  hearing  and  said  one  of  the  critical  pieces  is  simply 
helping  people  to  recognize  and  realize  that  college  is  a  future  pos- 
sibility for  them.  That  takes  an  awareness  effort  and  a  reaching 
out  effort  that  is  a  human  being-to-human  being  kind  of  thing. 

I  think  these  directions,  for  example,  for  SSIG  are  new  and 
would  provide  that  kind  of  a  beginning.  There  may  be  others  as 
well;  I  have  focused  on  this  one.  But  I  think  dramatic  change  is 
possible. 

Senator  Simon.  OK,  but  with  all  due  respect,  you  have  not  an- 
swered my  question.  My  question  is  will  you  and  will  the  people  at 
Ohio  State  and  elsewhere  stand  up  and  say  to  members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  we  have  to  do  something  dramatic,  and 
we're  willing  to  back  it  up  and  say  yes,  let's  get  the  revenue  for  it. 

Ms.  Hairston.  Senator  Simon,  I  think  that  that  kind  of  consen- 
sus comes  from  seeing  what  is  being  proposed.  Any  group  that  has 
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an  investment  that  is  made  and  understands  how  well  it  works  is 
going  to  be  naturally  reluctant  to  chuck  it  without  understanding 
what  the  possibilities  are  for  change. 

Senator  Simon.  I  understand  that,  but  assuming  we  come  up 
with  a  program  that  you  would  buy  and  you  would  be  enthusiastic 
about,  are  you  going  to  also  stand  up,  not  just  for  the  program,  but 
for  the  money?  .  ^.  ^ 

Ms.  Hairston.  Oh,  I  am  confident  of  that. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Wenc.  ^     .  «t  •  hm- 

Mr  Wenc.  Senator,  I'm  not  so  confident  of  that.  Vfe  in  Minneso- 
ta are  currently-this  week-having  problems.  Our  budget  Propos- 
al to  set  public  tuition  at  60  percent  of  cost  was  defeated— I  think  a 
compromise  at  40  percent  of  cost.  I  think  unless  you  can  get  a  part- 
nership, a  true  partnership,  of  State,  Federal,  institutional  and  the 
business  community  to  speak  to  this  issue,  you  will  not  have  major 

That*  is  not  that  I  as  an  individual  would  not  like  to  see  major 
changes,  but  I  am  a  pragmatist  to  say  that  unless  we  can  all  get 
together  and  agree  that  everybody  will  have  to  pay  more,  then  l 
think  we  have  a  problem.  r  r  n  *u  *  f 

Senator  Simon.  But  you  are  saying,  if  I  follow  you,  that  it  we 
forge  that  partnership  that  people  are  going  to  be  willing  to  stand 
up. 

Mr.  Wenc.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Taylor.  ,  .  ,  •  j  u  j 
Mr.  Taylor.  Senator,  I  am  absolutely  convinced,  based  on  my 
own  experience,  that  what  you  desire  will  in  fact  happen.  This  leg- 
islation that  we  are  suggesting  on  the  State  level  has  succeeded  in 
eight  States.  Every  one  of  those  States  have  continuing  budgetary 
problems.  In  every  one  of  those  States,  however,  those  institutions 
of  higher  education,  those  chancellors  and  presidents  and  their 
boards,  came  together  with  me  and  influenced  their  legislatures  to 
pass  the  legislation  paying  tuition  and  fees.  The  first  year  after- 
ward in  Louisiana,  our  legislature,  facing  a  deficit,  but  realizing 
that  the  people  of  Louisiana  saw  those  institutions  for  the  lirst 
time  as  being  available  for  their  children,  our  legislature  voted  a 
$120  million  increase  for  higher  education,  the  first  increase  in  lU 

^^On  the  Federal  level,  sir,  the  latest  figures  I  have  are  that  the 
Pell  Grant  program  in  I  think  it  was  1989  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $5  billion.  And  yes,  I  f  'nk  that  that  could  and  should  be  dou- 
bled based  on  the  proposa.  lat  I  have  made  today.  But  in  that 
same  year,  the  information  tnat  I  have  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $21  billion  as  a  direct  result  of  unwed  teen  pregnanpy. 
We  have  cut  our  pregnancy  rate  in  New  Orleans  dramatically. 
Where  do  you  want  to  spend  your  money-;on  prevention,  or  caring 
for  people  after  we  have  caused  them  to  fail? 

Senator  Simon.  May  I  be  a  little  more  specific.  You  happen  to  be 
in  the  energy  field.  One  of  the  possibilities  as  we  talk  about  p^i- 
ble  revenue  would  be  a  $5-per-barrel  oil  import  fee.  What  does  fat- 
rick  Taylor  say  about  that? 

Mr  Taylor  Well,  Patrick  Taylor,  oil  producer,  thinks  that  we 
should  have  had  an  oil  import  fee  for  years  and  years.  It  would 
solve  a  lot  of  problems,  including  a  higher  price  at  our  wellheads  so 
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that  we  could  drill  more  domestically.  But  I  don't  think  we  outrht 
to  get  onto  that. 

I  would  be  in  support  of  any  measure  that  would  provide  a 
future  for  this  Nation's  children.  Without  that  future,  this  Nation 
will  no  longer  continue  to  exist  as  an  industrialized  Nation. 

So  I  am  with  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  came  in  late, 
and  my  apologies.  Unfortunately,  I  had  a  couple  of  other  meetings. 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  my  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  I  will  value  reading  the  testimony  because  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  witnesses  who  have  testified. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  includ- 
ed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kassebaum  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kassebaum 

The  subcommittee  is  continuing  its  series  of  hearings  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Today's  hearing  will  ad- 
dress several  topics,  including  program  integrity,  graduate  educa- 
tion, cooperative  education,  state  scholarship  incentive  grants,  and 
the  campus-based  programs. 

The  variety  of  topics  which  will  be  covered  underscore  the  broad 
range  of  the  federal  government's  involvement  in  postsecondary 
education.  Like  Joseph's  coat,  education  is  a  coat  of  many  colors 
Its  goals  are  as  varied  as  life  itself,  and  the  diversity  of  offerings  in 
our  nation  s  postsecondary  institutions  reflects  this  richness. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  begin  this  hearing  with  a  look  at  pro- 
gram integrity  issues.  Although  much  has  been  done  to  try  to  ad- 
dress problems  which  have  developed  over  the  years,  the  sad  fact  is 
that  well  publicized  abuses  of  student  financial  aid  have  cast  a  long 
shadow  over  the  program. 

The  American  public  has  always  held  high  confidence  in  the 
value  of  education  and  has  willingly  supported  federal  efforts  to 
make  the  opportunity  for  a  postsecondary  education  more  widely 
available.  The  perception,  however,  that  these  opportunities  are 
being  squandered  or  abused  erodes  this  public  support. 

In  an  earlier  hearing,  we  looked  at  the  complexity  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  application  process— certainly  a  frustration  for  all  con- 
cerned. Equally  frustrating  has  been  our  inability  to  devise  a  way 
to  pinpoint  those  elements  of  a  postsecondary  institution  which 
mark  it  is  one  which  offers  a  quality  education. 

The  availability  of  federal  aid  to  students  attending  a  particular 
institution  implies  a  certain  "stamp  of  approval"  for  the  opportuni- 
ties it  offers.  We  do  a  tremendous  disservice  to  students  if  we  do 
not  take  every  possible  step  to  assure  that  eligible  institutions  are 
also  good  ones. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  public  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly troubled  that  federal  programs  just  don't  work  the  way  they 
should.  This  concern  is  by  no  means  limited  to  federal  student  aid 
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programs.  Unfortunately — from  complicated  forms  to  schools  which 
equip  students  with  debt  but  without  the  means  to  repay  it— there 
are  ample  examples  to  fuel  this  unease. 

It  is  perhaps  human  nature  that  horror  stories  fix  themselves 
upon  the  memory  while  positive  outcomes  are  taken  for  granted. 
While  maintainmg  our  perspective  regarding  the  enornious 
strengths  of  our  system  of  postsecondary  education  and  the  positive 
contributions  of  federal  aid  programs,  we  must  fix  what  is  broken. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  all  very  much  indeed. 

We  now  turn  to  our  second  panel:  Mr.  Donald  Nolan,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education  in  New  York; 
Mr.  Stephen  Blair,  president  and  CEO  of  the  National  Association 
of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  and  Dr.  Robert  Atwell,  president  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Gentlemen,  welcome.  We'll  start  off  with  Mr.  Nolan,  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  higher  and  continuing  education,  Albany,  NY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DONALD  L.  NOLAN,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF 
HIGHER  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION,  ALBANY,  NY,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  STATE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS; 
STEPHEN  J.  BLAIR,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  WASHINGTON,  DC, 
AND  ROBERT  H.  ATWELL,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Nolan.  Chairman  Pell,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  testify  today  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  specifically  on  the  issue  of  institutional  integrity  and 
accountability  in  Federal  student  assistance  programs. 

I  serve  as  the  deputy  commissioner  for  higher  and  continuing 
education  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  I  also  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  of  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers, 
SHEEO,  and  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Until  recently,  public  trust  in  the  Federal  student  assistance  pro- 
grams was  founded  on  the  belief  that  these  programs  provided 
access  to  quality  education  at  institutions  operating  with  adminis- 
trative and  financial  integrity.  Since  the  inception  of  the  student 
assistance  programs,  institutional  integrity  has  been  addressed  by 
a  system  that  requires  institutions  to  be  approved  in  different  ways 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States  and  private  accrediting 
bodios* 

This  current  institutional  eligibility  and  approval  process  has 
grown  to  be  confusing  and  ineffective  in  assuring  the  quality  of 
education  programs. 

You  know  all  the  reasons.  They  have  been  in  the  press,  they 
have  been  at  hearings  before  you.  The  public  trust  in  this  system 
has  clearly  eroded.  We  believe  a  new  system  must  be  put  in  place 
to  ensure  basic  quality,  tighten  fiscal  and  operational  accountabil- 
ity, and  restore  the  public  trust. 

Others  who  have  examined  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of 
the  current  system  seem  to  be  in  agreement  on  one  point;  States 
should  be  invited  to  accept  a  greater  responsibility  for  the  over- 
sight and  accountability  of  the  system,  in  a  strengthened  partner- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government. 
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The  establishment  of  a  State-centered  institutional  eligibility  and 
accountability  system  would  move  the  locus  of  responsibility  closer 
to  the  institutions  and  their  educational  programs.  States  can  be 
more  effective  in  their  oversight  of  postsecondary  institutions  and 
educational  programs  than  the  Federal  Government.  Also,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  most  appropriate  if  the  primary  oversight  respon- 
sibilities for  Federal  programs  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  public 
governmental  bodies  rather  than  with  private,  nongovernmental 
accrediting  agencies  that  have  in  the  past  avoided  a  regulatory 
role. 

Such  a  new  State  approval  system  can  be  loosely  modelled  on  the 
current  State-approving  agency  structure  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Under  such  a  model,  Ck>ngres8  would  identi- 
fy areas  in  which  State  standards  of  quality  should  be  developed. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  approve  a  State's  plan  for 
meeting  its  own  standards,  and  in  doing  so  would  recognize  that 
the  States  may  develop  different  standards  for  different  classes  of 
institutions  as  defined  by  the  States'  respective  constitutions,  laws 
and  regulations.  In  other  words,  while  federally-set  areas  for  stand- 
ards would  be  uniform  in  order  to  assure  basic  quality  and  account- 
ability, States  would  have  some  degree  of  flexibility  in  their  imple- 
mentation. States  would  then  be  accountable  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  approval,  oversight,  and  any  disciplinary  measures 
over  institutions  in  that  State  receiving  Federal  student  aid. 

We  propose  that  participation  in  the  system  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  States.  In  the  event  a  State  chooses  not  to  participate, 
the  Secretary  would  be  free  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  re- 
liable agencies  or  organizations,  which  would  monitor  the  institu- 
tions in  question  using  the  federally-set  standards  of  accountability 
and  integrity. 

New  York  is  currently  in  a  position  to  participate  in  such  a 
system,  given  our  experience  as  a  recognized  national  accrediting 
body.  We  believe  many  other  States  are  also  in  a  position  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  in  this  proposed  system. 

For  those  States  ready  and  able,  we  propose  that  Congress  au- 
thorize funds  to  pay  the  administrative  costs  involved  in  develop- 
ing, implementing  and  maintaining  the  system.  We  propose  an  au- 
thorization of  approximately  one  percent  of  the  current  Federal 
funds  available  under  Title  IV.  These  would  be  allocated  to  partici- 
pating States,  taking  ?nto  account  the  numbers  of  institutions  and 
students  in  the  State  as  well  as  the  level  of  Federal  fmancial  assist- 
ance received. 

The  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers  and  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  have  prepared  specific  language  for 
your  consideration,  and  it  is  attached  to  my  testimony. 

I'd  be  happy  later  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  concerning 
these  proposals. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Nolan. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nolan  (with  an  attachment)  fol- 
lows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Nolan 

Dear  Chairman  Pell  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittw:  I  apprecia^ 
ni»«     tefltifv  before  vou  today  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
S&Sy  ?n  Vhe?88ue  of  i  Jtitutional  integrity  and  accountab  lity  m  Federal  stu- 
K  Stance  Drocrams.  I  am  Donald  Nolan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Higher  and 
SiS^MuSTn  the  Ne>.  York  State  Education  Department  ^  s^^^^^^ 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers  (SHEEO) 

^"SiSS!  K  pubrtS^tlnlh^SlSal  student  assistance  programs  .as  found- 
ed  on  thVSlief  that  these  programs  provided  access  to  quality  education  at  institu- 
Sns  o%rSii?h  ad^iniSive  and  financial  integrity.  W  the  inception  of 

he  stuff  Sistance.prog^^^  r*'\"*t""Urffi?n  dfffe^n"  wayT^the'rid- 
trisd  system  that  requires  institutions  to  be  approved  in  different  ways  oy  me  rea 

eral  aovernment,  the  states,  and  private  accrediting  bodies.   

'tWs  current  institutional  eligibility  and  approval  process  has  grow^^^ 
ing  and  ineffective  in  assuring  the  quality  of  P'^SJf "^^^"^^^  tSelchwls 

niiniitv  risinc  default  costs,  and  shady  financial  dealings  at  some  ot  ine  scnoois 
ig  fSi  a  r,I^SSnte  have  been  documented  in  governmental  studies,  con- 
JJSK  hearing,  meSia  reports,  and  through  burgeoning  consumer  complaints. 

^V^'StVra'ifeX^^^^  5S  InltJce  to  ensure  basic  quality,  tighten 

ani  o^raSal  Srol^^^^  and  restore  the  public  trust.  Others  who  have 
px^ined  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  the  current  system  seem  to  be  in 
M?SSt  oS  Te  poSTstates  should  be  invited  to  accept  a  greater  responsibility 
ibrThToveSght  a?S  accountability  of  the  system,  in  a  strengthened  partnership 

''fhX^limeniTasL^enU.red  institutional  eligibility  and  accountability 
syJim^^uld  mive  the  locus  of  responsibility  closer  t«  the  inst'tu  ions  and  their 
SuSional  programs.  States  can  be  more  effective  in  their  oversight  of  POBtsecond- 
SrSutiSnflnd  educational  programs  than  the  Federa  government  AIm,  we 
hILve  t  would  be  most  appropriate  if  the  primary  oversight  responsibilities  for 
FWelal  prSms  weTpla?^^  in  the  hands  of  public  governmental  bodies,  rather 
S«n  with  SSvate,  non-gSvernmental  accrediting  agencies  that  have  avoided  a  regu- 

'"si2h°a*new  state  approval  system  can  be  loosely  modeled  on  the  current  state 
app?SJing  i^cV  struc^ture  administered  by  the  Veterans  Admmjstrat.on  Under 
S  a  rSodfl,  (ingress  would  identify  areas  in  which  state  standards  of  quality 

'^'iSe  S^JeS^uld  be  authori7*d  to  approve  a  state's  olan  for  ™«ting  |t«  ow" 
sUndarXa^d  in  doing  so  would  recognize  that  thejtales  may,  Jeve^f^'^^ 
standards  for  different  classes  of  institutions  as  defined  by  states  respective  consu 
Sons  laws  and  regulations.  In  other  words,  while  federally  set  areas  for  stand- 
ards wol  be  SJiform  in  order  to  assure  basic  quality  and  «f 
would  have  some  degree  of  flexibility  in  their  implementation.  States  would  then  be 
rounUbletothe  ?Sd?ral  governmLt  for  aPProv«K  over^ght  a^^^^^^^^  disciplinary 
measures  over  institutions  in  that  state  receiving  Federal  student  aid. 

We  oro^  tha  participation  in  the  system  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
sta^  ?n  Sf  event  a^tate  looses  not  to  participate,  the  Secretary  would  be  free  o 
into  aereements  with  other  reliable  agencies  or  organizations,  which  would 
mnnfti^r  the YnTtituUonrin  question  using  the  Federally  set  standards  of  account- 
S,  CaJd  iSSy  New  York  is  curren'tW  in  a  Po^itio"  to  parti^ate^n  such  a 
svstem  Riven  our  experience  as  a  recognized  national  accrediting  body,  we  oeiieve 
iy  ither  states  are  also  in  a  position  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  new 

^^Forihose  states  ready  and  able,  we  propose  that  Congress  authorize  funds  to  pay 
(hradStrS  C(^t8^nv;lved  in  developing,  Implementing,  and  maintaining  he 
l„!tfm  wrnroDose  an  authorization  of  $100  million  (approximately  1  percent  of  the 
FSilnds  ^^ilaEirS^Title  IV),  to  be  allocate!  to  P^'^i'=*P«*i"|JS*^«; 
Kg  into  Snsideration  the  numbers  of  institutions  and  students  in  the  state,  as 
wpll  M  the  level  of  Federal  financial  assistance  received.  i    ■  i» 

^HFFO  and  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  have  prepared  specific  legisla- 
tive Sa^  foryour  consideration.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions 
concerning  those  proposals. 
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A  NEW  STATE-FEDERAL  PARTNERSHIP 
FOR  ASSURING  INSTITUTIONAL  INTEGRITY 
AMENDMENT  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  TITLE  IV 


im  RBOBIfn  PROPOSAL 

lb  pmk  Sutci  to  MpMt  Suit  Approvltti  Afcacki  to  appcove  of  potiecondaiy  ioMitutlofts 
piitid{»Uii|  ifi  tiudent  Mtimnce  prainmi  tuthodscd  uader  TlUe  [V  oT  tbc  HItber  EductUon  Art 
0^1965. 

StotfM  t  Svbwctioft  487(t)  or  Um  Hi|lbcr  BducitioQ  Act  penaiaini  to  profftm  ptitldptikM 
■fTMSM&tt  for  iMUtuUoM  paitidptUai  U  Htk  IV  itudcst  mkxuM  profniDt  li  ancndrd  by 
•ddifii  the  foUoiHoi  ptntrtpb  ifter  ptii|npli  (10): 

"(11)      1^  ianitttUoa,  U  iti  toul  a&AMl  cftroUttc&t  li  100  or  owre  itudcttu,  ibaU  be 
toippranl  by  t  SlAte  Appnvlfii  Afcnqr,  m  pcxwlded  to  put  H  o(  tUt 
-nUe,  effecUvt  12  laonthe  ifler  thh  Mil  ii  cnK«d  ' 

SeociaSL  Swe  Appwlif  AfDKy  Pnpis. 

Htk  IV  of  the  Hifher  Bducatioa  Act  ot  196S  ii  aoeodcd  by  ftddini  it  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlni  dcw  put  H: 

Tut  H  "  State  Approvinf  Agency  Prognm 

SEC492.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

(a)  RNDINOS.*-Tbe  ContrcM  Ondi  that- 

(1)  Effective  uac  d  Pedenl  atudeflt  aaaiitaAce  fundi  requirei  more  ovenifht  of 
poitaeooAdaiy  initltuiiooa  tad  edMitkioal  pro|nni  than  thia  Title  currently  requirei; 

(2)  Private  aocnditifii  iieactei  and  oc|anlxaUoai  muioc  be  expected  to  lervc  u 
ovenitht  afendea  for  the  pwrpoaw  of  thk  Htk; 

(3)  Moat  of  ibe  Slatea  do  iot  Ittpoae  State  lundaxda  on  the  educatkMul  pro|remi 
offered  at  eveiy  InatUulloa  partidpittni  ia  Fedenl  aiude&t  aiaitiuice  protnma;  aiMi 

(4)  Pede«il  ovenjfhl  o^  poaiaeooodaiy  loatitutloni  and  eduoatiooal  pcx>frinia  li  ku 
effccthw  than  ovefaJfht  by  the  Statea.  ai  deoonalnted  by  nearfy  40  yean  of  experience  with  State 
approval  of  educaUooal  pro|raaa  aervlD|  veterana  of  the  U^.  Anaed  Foroea. 

(b)  STATCMENT  OF  PURPOS&>-It  ie  the  puipoM  of  thli  part  to  authorize  the 
Secrrtaiy  to  enter  Into  airecoenu  with  the  St«tei  that  would*' 

(1)  eatablkh  one  State  Approvini  AgeDcy  In  eech  State  to  approve  poatiecondary 
initiiuUoAa  and  educatioojU  pcograiBa  (or  the  purpoaea  of  thit  Title;  and 

(2)  provide  Fedenl  (unda  to  each  State  Approving  Agency  for  performing  the  functioni 
required  by  auch  agreementa  with  the  Secretuy. 


SHBBO  PROPOSAL 

"^GC  495(a>  Prograa  Autboited.  —  The  Sccccuiy  la  authorised,  ia  aoooidaooe  with  Uw 
proviaioaa  of  thia  aectioo,  to  nake  gyanta  to  eligible  Statei 

"Xl)  to  eaaUa  the  eligible  Sute  to  lomtigate  ooaplalBU  ooooening,  aad  eaaura  wfhrniwt 
of  Sute  Ira  tppUoiblt  to»  imtkutloM  of  higher  ednoMloQ  ia  tte  State  bcvi&g  etydata  thit  rioeh« 
flnaadal  aaiiitaiicg  uader  Ihla  titlCi  and 

*(2)  to  Ifivcatigate  audi  oonpUIata  and  eoauie  auch  coforoeBMat  with  other  apptebie 
proviiiQfia  of  thk  title,  aa  appropcialc. 

*Q>)  Rciabuneaeat  Ftaa  the  luow  approprlaied  purHiast  to  aubaectioa  (0  Ia  uy  fbeal 
year  the  Secrecaiy  ahall  relmbuiw  each  eligible  Stale  havlag  aa  applioatioa  approved  wdir 
aubaectioo  (e)  the  aaMuat  actually  apeat  to  oatry  out  the  appttoatlon  of  thai  State. 

\c)  BtlglbUlty.  -  A  sute  k  eligible  to  imive  a  grant  uader  thla  icctloa  if  the  Sute 
"(1)  eaforoea  Sute  tawa  and  poiidea  with  reaped  to  the  aulhorliatkm  of  iMtltuUooa  of  highar 
educatkM  wiihla  the  Sute  to  provide  educaUoo  and  training  bcyood  aeooadaty  eduoiUoo  which  the 
Secretary  detenalaea  meet  Fedenl  ataadarda  for  the  purpoee  of  aaauring  oo«pHanrc  with  the 
proviiioaa  of  thia  title; 

The  Secreury  ahall  develop  the  ataadaida  uader  thli  aectioo  after  conaulutloo  with 
appropriate  Sute  agencka  aad  the  AiKKiailoa  of  Sute  Higher  BducatloQ  Bsocuthm  OfDoera. 

'(2)  agreei  to  aaaure  that  the  Sute  Ucenaing  aad  noftitoriag  of  Inatituttona  of  higher  educatloa, 
aa  appropriate,  will  be  auffkient  to  deicmlne  ooapUaoce  with  Federal  and  Sute  lawi  and  poUdea 
deacribed  la  pangnph  (1); 

*(3)  agreea  to  adopt  and  enforce  prooedurea  aad  requireaenu  which  will  protect  aiudenu 
enrolled  at  Inatitutlona  of  higher  education  within  the  Sute  in  caae  of  the  doaure  of  any  aueh 
liuiUution  of  higher  education,  which  may  Include 

*(A)  the  proviaioo  of  a  piaformanoe  bood; 
*(B)  the  pfoviiion  of  the  teaching  of  atudenta; 

*(C)  the  retention  of  the  rtoordi  of  aiudenu  in  ihc  event  of  luch  doaure;  or 
'(D)  a  Sute  tuition  refund  program  which  oeeu  crItetU  eaubtiabed  by  tbt 

SecreUry; 

"(4)  enaurea  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  each  inatitiilioQ  of  higher  education  within  the  Sute 
hat  fair  ind  equlubie  iludent  refund  policy; 

\5)  adopu  and  enforcea  a  conauner  protection  policy  for  aiudenu  enrolled  In  laatituiloaa  of 
higher  educatkM  la  the  SUte  which  meeU  or  exoeeda  aUndarda  aUbliahed  by  the  Seoretaty; 


SBC  493.  STATB  APPROVINO  AGENCY  PROGRAM  BrTABUSHBO. 

<t)  PROGRAM  AimiORmr.--11w  SecrtlMy  iImU,  bi  Moofduioc  with  \kt  pftMom 
ci  tlrii  pan,  ffi«cr  Irco  iitmmUi  cMk  o(  tto  Sutei  lo  cuiy  qui  ite  puipoMi  Udt  part 
If  uy  SM  fiUi  to  cater  tato  m  villi  ibe  SMitUiy  for  tbt  pwpoNi  oT  Udft  put«  (be 

to  oiber  tpprapriite  amatwwiti  Mde  ty  tht  S«enUiy  for  profM  approMJ  in  tlut  Suie.  If 
MTkMbMioMcUiiblt  to  partWprte  to  midMit  mHiUbw  pro|fmnuihoriMd  under  thk  HUc  it 
Ml  oOMai  cteitioail  proruM    i  SUte  (04.,  focdiB  Mdk»] 

icRtt-wiki);  Uw  pravWoM  oC  ihlft  put  wWch  refer  to  ibc  Suie,  with  mpm  10  Mich  laMliuiions, 
•hatt  be  tesMd  10  refer  to  the  Secrcaiy. 

b)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPR0PR1AT!0NS.-F6r  the  purpoee  of  enabUAg  the 
SecrctAiy  to  make  peymesu  10  Suiei  which  heve  eudc  etreementi  with  the  Sccretmiy  under  ihia 
pen,  there  ere  autbociied  to  be  appnpriated  $100,000,000  for  flKtl  year  1993,  aad  luch  lufflt  u 
max  bf  aeoeaMiy  for  the  woceediaf  fiacal  yean. 

(c)  RElMBURSEMBNTSUBJECTTO<X)NTlNUINOCOMPLIANCB.'-'njeSecreUty 
ihaU  make  peyac&u  for  airoeaeQU  only  10  Suiei  whkh  oootisuc  10  laeet  the  requireflaenta  o( 
ibeir  aireeacau. 

(d)  EFTBCnVE  DAIU-TWa  pcofirn  ihatl  be  erTectlve  12  monihi  ancr  ihU  bill  li 

enacted. 

SEC  494.  DEFINmoNS.-For  the  purpowa  of  ihii  parl- 

(a)  ihc  icnn  "Suie"  neana  each  of  the  aeveral  Slaiea,  the  DUirici  of  Columbia,  and  the 
CooiDODweiilh  o(  Puerto  Rioo;  / 

<b)  the  icnn  *irmlluiion"  ncani  an  diglbte  iniiiiuiloh  defined  in  aectk>n  43S(a)  ot  ihii 
Tlik  or  an  iniiiiuiion  denned  In  aeciioa  481  of  ihia  Tiile  that  (i)  haa  entered  Into  a  program 
pankipaitoo  agrteoeni  with  the  Secreiajy  aa  dcaoibed  in  lection  481  ot  ihli  Tide  and  (ii)  hai  a 
(oui  annual  enrotlmeni  of  100  or  mote  itudenta; 

<c)  ihe  lens  'educa(ioaal  program'  CDeani: 

(1)  a  poataeooodary  education  program  provided  by  an  initiiution  deAned  in  lubaeciion 
(b)  and  kading  10  a  degree,  cenlflcaie,  or  other  educatiooal  credential  recognized  by  the  SUte  in 
which  the  program  ii  offered; 

(2)  a  coune  of  poaueoondaty  uudy  occcaaAiy  for  enroHmeni  in  a  program  defined  in 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  a  program  of  poataeooodary  vocational  or  technical  education  provided  at  an 
inttiiuUoo  defined  in  lubaection  (b)  and  deaifned  to  prepare  individuaU  for  useful  employment  in 
recognixed  occupatiooi. 

SEC  495.  STATB  APPROVING  AGENCY  AGREEMENTS, 
(a)  STATE  ORGANIZATION  STRUCrURES.- 
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"(6)  eetabUto  and  cvrka  out  a  due  prooeaa  prooeduic  under  SUte  taw  or  Suie  regutaiioo 
rcUting  to  Ihe  withdrawal  of,  or  bUure  to  renew,  the  ikcnae  of  any  inatitution  of  higher  education 
within  the  Suie,  aa  appropdate,  to  operate  or  eontlnue  to  operate  within  the  Sutq  add 

"(7)  eatabUihca  and  eanka  out  a  procaaa  for  the  lBveat%aUoo  and  reaolutloa  of  oosptalau  by 
atudeou  caroUed  In  the  iaaUtutioM  of  higher  cdticatioii  wfthin  Uw  Sute  referred  ty  the 
DepaiiMit,  ty  the  Suie  Attorney  General,  or  Bade  ty  any  amteved  aiudent 

"(d)  Uaea  of  F^tnda.  Graau  uad«  thii  aeellon  may  be  uaed  (br  InraiiiaiKe,  moaiioring. 
and  cafbcecMt  aclMtiea  derigned  to  cany  out  the  eUgibUity  lequircaeou  aet  forth  ia  aubaectioa 
(e),  together  with  neocaaaiy  Suie  admiaiuntlve  apeoaca  aaaodaied  with  auch  actMiiea. 

"(e)  AppUctUoaa  Required.  —  No  gnu  may  ba  made  under  thia  aubpan  unteaa  the  State 
aubaaiu  to  the  Secieuiy  an  applleaUoa  at  auch  time,  in  auch  matter,  and  eoalalnlng.  or 
acoompaniedty.uiehiBroimaUoa  that  the  Seereiaiy  may  reaaooably  require.  Each  auch  appUcatloo 
BhaU  ^ 

\l)  deaignatc  a  alagte  Sute  ofOdil  or  ageocy  reapooaible  for  the  ooocdination  of  the 
enforoeoeni  actMUea  deactibed  in  thia  aectkm; 

"(2)  deaeite  the  aeOvitka  to  be  carried  out  lo  tbt-  :Maie  tinder  the  program  authorized  by  thia 
aectkm,  and  the  ooau  of  auch  actMiiea; 

'(3)  Mauxe  that  the  SUie  wlU  report  on  the  coforoeoeQi  aclMUea  carried  oui  under  thia 
aecUon  to  the  appropriate  regiooal  or  naiiooal  accredltiag  body  and  to  the  Departseat  00  any 
negative  action  Ukea  fay  the  State  with  reaped  to  the  beenlng  or  auihoriilag  of  the  iaaUiuiioo  of 
higher  education  to  provide  an  educaikmal  program  within  the  Sute.  Including  any  aciV>n  denying, 
•uapendlng,  or  terminating  the  authority  of  aiich  ioailtutiQa  10  operate  within  the  Suiq  and 

"(4)  include  auch  additional  Information  and  amurancea  aa  the  Secretary  der  neocaury. 

\r)  Authorization  of  Appropriatiofta.  —  That  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $13,000,000 
for  the  (lacal  year  1992,  and  auch  luma  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  for  e^h  of  the  four  aucoeemng,  fiacal 
year  to  carry  out  the  proviaioaa  of  thia  aubpul" 

*(g)  Dcflnitioa.  —  Aa  uaed  in  thia  aedion,  the  term  inatitution  of  higher  education  iodudea 
an  eligibie  initiiution  deacribed  in  lectiont  435(a),  (b)  and  (e)." 
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(t)  Back  nwMMit  ilMl)  dcicrtbt  a  Sum  ocp«iiition»i  unieiurc  that  Includes  evay 
hMtiwtai,  deOMd    MbMCtkM  494(b)  of  Uik  pwt,  ia  Ike  Suic 

(2)  For  Uw  ptifpoiM  o<  Uii  part,  the  aeterttai  of  Uie  State  caUiy  authoriaed  to  •ctoa 
bahalf  oC  Um  Sum  for  iha  parpoaa  o(  attcriaf  iMo  aa  afracami  with  ibe  Seotiaiy  ahaU  be  ia 
accortaaca  wkh  tba  Slate  law  oC  aacfc  todWdaal  Sialc  wkh  rcapcct  to  the  authority  tc  aate  tegal 
ati  i<aiBBH  bahwaa  tba  Stale  aad  Iha  Padanl  OmcraaMaL 

(3)  NocUai  ii  thk  part  ahaB  be  coaalnied  to  authoctoe  the  Sectetaiy  to  require  my 
State  to  atepi,  aa  a  ooodMoa  for  cttcilaf  lato  aa  agreeoMot,  a  apedflc  State  onaaitatiooal 
amcture. 

(4)  Nolhlag  ia  thk  part  ahaU  be  coaatnied  aa  ■  Umltalioa  oa  the  authority  o(  aay  Sute 
to  adopi  ■  Stale  offaaiaaUoa  aimctait  for  poaiaeeoedacy  edocatloa  aieadea,  laatitutioaa,  or 
profraaa  wWch  ia  appropriate  lo  the  aeeda,  tiadiiloaa,  aad  drnfataocra  of  that  State,  or  u  a 
iifliliaiioa  oa  the  aathoriiy  of  ■  Slate  eaicriag  lato  aa  afracaettl  puntuuit  to  tbJa  part  to  owdify 
the  Sute  ntfanliallnaal  ainielare  al  aay  liM  aubaeqaeal  to  eateria|  iato  auch  aireeflMOt. 

(5)  Noiwfthaiaartiat  the  proifWott>  of  parafrapha  (2),  (3)  aad  (4)  of  ihk  aubaectioo«  the 
Secnuiy  auy  raqairt  each  Suu  to  develop  is  orpairaiional  stnidure,  aubfeet  to  the  ItmlutloM 
of  penj^aphi  (2),  (3)  aad  (4),  that  lacoipontea  every  laelUutloa,  aa  deOaed  ia  thia  put*  ia  that 
SUU  aa  part  of  the  aiioeaiat  pacwiaai  to  thii  part.  The  Secrcuiy  shall  provide  to  each  Suie,  at 
iatermk  to  be  apecilkd  la  it|«latioa,  a  tiac  of  eveiy  ioaUiutioa  that  shall  be  iooorporaied  Into  the 
ocfiatmiooal  atnictuv  of  nch  Suu  for  the  purpoeea  of  ihia  part. 

(b)  CONTENTS  OF  AOREEMENTS-Aireetteau  between  each  Sute  and  the 
Secituiy  shall  oooiaU  the  foUowini  fcatuxta; 

(1)  DoOgaatioa  of  the  Stau  eoUiy  reapooiiUe  for  psntinf  Sute  auihorizatioo  to  each 
inaiituHoa  ia  that  StaU  to  offer  poaiieooodaiy  edocatioo; 

(2)  DeaifaaUoa  of  the  Suu  eatiiy  ifspooaibU  for  aaauriai  that  each  inaiituUoo  la  that 
Sute  raBuiM  la  ooupMance  with  Suu  requlieaceu  for  offcrini  poancoondaiy  educatioB  profnmt 
In  that  Sute; 

(3)  DeaipatioQ  of  the  ooe  Suu  Appn^^  Ageacy  that  shall  repreaeot  all  coUties  of 
that  suu  dcaiinaied  ia  para|raph  (t)  aad  (2)  of  this  subseciloa  for  the  puipoMs  of  this  part; 

(4)  AMMiiecca  that  the  Sute  Appravlni  Agency  will  administer  the  profram  authorized 
by  this  part  and  will  iMp  such  reoocds  and  provide  such  infonaatioe  to  Ibe  Secretaxy  aa  auy  be 
requetted  for  Oacal  audit  aad  pro|iBm  cvaluatioo,  consJatent  with  the  responsibilitic*  of  the 
Sccreury; 

(5)  DeacripUoe  of  the  reUUonahJp  bctweea  that  SUU's  SUU  Approviflg  Agency 
designated  for  the  puipoaes  of  ihia  part  aad  both  (i)  the  agency  or  agencies  designated  for  the 
purposca  of  Chapter  36  of  Hiie  38  of  the  U&  Code  and  (ii)  the  SuU  loan  insurance  profrsm 
eaubiished  under  aection  428(b)  of  this  Title;  aad 

(6)  Plan  for  pcrfomiag  the  functioiM  described  ia  section  496  of  this  pert. 

(c)  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY.-Notwithstaoding  any  other  provision  of  law.  no 
Suu  shall  be  loquixed  to  fulfiU  the  obUgaikJos  of  an  agreeoMnt  with  the  Secretary  under  this  part 
unless  the  SecvcUiy  rdnbones  that  SUte  for  the  Federal  oosta,  specifled  la  sectkxi  495A  af  ids 
part,  for  perfonaing  the  SUU  Approwiog  Agency  fuoctioai  required  by  such  agreesneat  and  nolaau 
shall  be  required  to  enter  into  an  cgreeraent  with  the  Secretary  under  this  pert  unlcaa  the  Cuagpass 
appropriaies  the  fundi  to  pey  ihoae  Federal  cosU. 


SBCdfSA.  FBDERAL  RBIMBURSBMBNT  OP  STAlB  APPROVINO  AOBNCY  COSTl  Tlie 
SecraUiy  shaU  reiaibune  the  Sutca  for  the  coau  of  perfbCBhig  Suu  Appreriag  Agcaqr  ftuctiona 
raqaind  by  agreeaacau  with  the  Secrataiy  authoriaed  aader  this  part.  Such  ooau  shall  iadude 
rwaoaabk  and  acceaaaiy  wpeaaea  oC  aaUiy  and  titvd  iacuntd  by  f  ptoycea  oC  ttich  agrarira  aad 
aHoiMoea  for  adadalsirathw  opcaaea.  Ibe  Secnuiy  nay  also  rriubum  such  agenciea  for  work 
pcffonaed  by  Ibdr  auboontncton  where  auch  work  haa  a  dinci  rdatiooahlp  to  the  requiraaeau 
of  agreeaieau  with  the  SecRtaiy. 

SEC  496.  FUNCTIONS  OF  STATE  APPROVINO  AOBNCIBS. 

(a)  APPROVAL  AUTnORITY.-'nw  SUte  AppcxMng  Agency  shall  approve  an 
institutioo  for  the  pwpoaea  of  Ihia  part  if  the  foUowing  ooodittons  are  »et- 

(t)  The  iastituUoa  obuina  initial  authorUatioo  to  offer  prognxai  by  loeeling  pubiisbed 
State  suodards  for- 

(A)  Ftaaadal  and  adaifailstraihv  eapadiy  at  a  spedlkd  scale  of  opentlooa; 

(B)  FadUtiea,  equipoaeai,  and  auppUea; 

(C)  Penoanet; 

(D)  Quriculum  and  Insirudioo; 

(B)    Ailmiasinns,  aptrtrtnir  calendars,  tuition  chariea  and  fees,  grading, 
academic  prDgresa,  student  oooduct,  and  advertising: 
(F)  Submitting  data  and  doGUOMou  on  enrollfflents,oompietions,nnan<xa,  and 
other  topics; 

(0)  Maintaining  student  reoorda;  tod 

(H)  Other  aundaids  that  a  Sute  tray  legally  require.  ;p 

(2)  The  institutioo  demoostrates  iu  continuing  ooofiianoe  with  sundards  related  to 
pangraph  (t)  of  this  subsection.  ^ 

(3)  U  a  Sute  does  not  have  Sute  sundaids  reUted  to  paragrsph  <a),  the  iMtitutioa 
shall  meet  sundards  prcKribed  by  the  Secretary  through  reguUtioa  or  through  an  agrtemeflt  with 
such  Sute. 

(4)  If  the  Suu  Approving  Agency  uses  either  (i)  aocrediutioa  by  a  private  nocrediting 
agency  or  body  or  (U)  oorapllanoe  audiu  perfonned  by  a  Sute  guaraaiy  agency  esubUshed  under 
section  428(b)  of  this  Title  aa  ^  substituu  ftar  State  appnwal  of  ooapUanoe  with  standards  In 
paragraph  (t),  such  subaUtutioo  shall  be  provided  for  ia  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 

(b)  DIFFERENTIAL  STANDARDS  FOR  APPROVAL--A  SuU  Approving  Agency 
may  eaUblish  dlfTereat  standards  of  approval  for  differeat  rises  es  of  lastituliotta  as  defined  by  lu 
reievani  SuU  laws  aad  reguUtioos.  However,  a  Stau  Approwiog  Agency  must  have  aoow  publkhed 
sundard  of  approwal  for  each  paragraph  in  subsection  (a)  pangrsph  (1)  for  each  such  dass  of 
institutions  unkaa  the  agreeaaent  with  the  Secretary  urxler  this  part  specifically  cmnpts  such  dsssu 
of  inatitutioos  as  defined  by  the  Sute. 

(c)  DISAPPROVAL-A  Sute  Approving  Agency  may  detemioc  that  an  institution  or 
edacatiooal  program  shooid  be  disapprmtd  baaed  on  its  own  findings  or  the  flndinp  of  a  Federal 
caiiy. 

(1)  STATB  APPROVING  AGENCY  PtNDINGS.-ir  a  SUU  Apprcmng  Agency  fink 
that  an  institution  b  not  In  oomptiance  with  standards  etubUshed  for  subsection  (a),  such  State    "I  f  ' 

L  d  k) 
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ApproviH  Afocy  ^mi  aoUiy  Ibt  Smuiy  d  in  OadlAif  «Dd  the  actiOM  Umi  wdi  AfOKy  li 
uUi^  or  IM  titea,  to  mpoM  to  tMii  fla«a|i 

raiutoUoM.  UaSutcAppnnrtBiAtcteydiHppfMuUHtiiiUloQorufldu^ 

u  iBMUttOot,  Hicfa  Suu  Approval  Aincy  mM  Miiiy  the  Seodiiy  oC  In  mUoq  m  pracribed 

by  ngulfttlotti 

(2)  SBCRBTARTS  FIHDINOS,-<U  tlw  Socmvy  or  other  Fcdcnl  cnUty  takn  aoy 
Mtott  a|»iQit  My  Miiitta  with  «ych  it  hM  ■  putk^^^ 

of  thii  Title,  the  Socnuiy  then  MtlQr  the  State  Appiwtii  A|Mcy  (or  efMCiei,  ia  the  cue  of 

■utU^tata  iaitttatkiM)orMichaciiooivhhiaatiaeperiodprcBc«iMiBU^ 

aad  the  State  (or  States)  aay  dlnppvwe  wch  MtmkM  for  the  pHqpoeee  of  thkpett. 

(3)  PROCEDURAL  PROIBCHONS  FOR  DlSAPf ROVAU-IaititutiOQa  ihaa  have 
the  naM  praoetf  anl  protectioM  fbr  the  purpoeci  of  diupprowBl  ttadcr  ito 

thh  Title  aad  wder  the  rdevt&t  lam  of  the  Staiei. 

(d)  UMIT  ON  STATE  APPROVINO  AOBNCY  PUNCnONS,-Suie  Appcovla| 
Afeocy  fkiacUQaa  akiU  lot  ledade  either  (i)  p«fbcvlst  Cteaiidal  aad  conplUiKc  audiii  at  rniy  be 
icquM  nader  lubeeetiow  428  or  487  of  tUi  Act  or  (U)  amiffllai  tlnaada]  UabUity  for  cUiaaa 
attliM  iaatituiioae  vUeh  have  been  approved  by  tuch  aincka. 

(c)  CX>NSUMBR  C0MPLA1NTS.-A  Suic  Approvioi  Afeacy  ihill  ctUbUih  procsdurts 
tbr  reodviai  tad  reepondh^  to  coaewer  OMpWaii  about  apprmed  laatiiutkma  aad  shaU  keep 
reoofda  of  such  eomplihrta  ta  «dcr  to  detemlae  their  fireqwDcy  aad  aitu^ 

(0  PBR50NNBL  DEVBLOPMB^.T.--A  State  ApprcMBi  A|eQcy  ehaU  provide  iBiiial 
and  eootlaulni  timtabti  to  its  own  penooael  aad  other  pcnoBBd  la  in  Suic,  iadudlaf  pettoond 
■I  imtUuitow  tu^Ki  to  approval,  to  leive  the  pttrpoea  of  thii  part 

Cl)  BNFORCBMBNT  MECHANISMS.-NotUai  la  this  pait  shaU  raetrkt  the  autbofity 
of  the  Sum  (o  caubUt  frtnnlemi  to  cfiforoe  the  itaadardi  cattbtished  la  Nbtectioo  (a)  or 
require  the  Statea  to  eMabUih  apeciDc  MOChaHtoi  raoooaKoded  by  the  Secrctaiy.  The  pUn 
requM  in  pentnph  495<bX4)  nuy  bK^wSe,  but  aot  be  UsfOted  to,  uich  Bwrhankoa  at: 

(1)  j^jsfailBi  fees  to  OaaaGe  Suie  oversl|ht  aad  protect  Sfaiaii  lui^  UabiliUei; 

(2)  Cooductiat  ofl4itc  lavcsii|aiiops; 

(3)  Presslfli  dvU  or  crimlaal  cfaaifei  aiaimt  tnitfiutioM  or  school  own^ 

dvUfiMa; 

(4)  Imposlai  pit-eaioUaMat  acadefflie  staaduds  for  students; 

(5)  RcfuUtlai  the  use  of  paid  recndicfs;  aod 

(6)  BsublhUnf  disdoeurc  sad  repofting  requIfcsMttU  oa  IttsUtuUoos  and  school  owneti," 
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Senator  Pell,  We  would  now  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Blair. 
Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical 
Schools,  an  organization  that  represents  approximately  1,200  pri- 
vate career  colleges  and  schools  that  currently  educate  nearly 
700,000  students.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my 
thoughts  with  you  as  you  consider  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  your  deep  and  abiding  commitment 
to  education.  It  is  extremely  appropriate  that  the  most  important 
rant  program  bears  your  name.  Federal  student  aid  programs 
ave  helped  millions  of  students  get  a  postsecondary  education  that 
has  led  to  employment  and  empowered  them  to  achieve  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  you  are  taking  this 
morning  to  focus  on  the  need  to  protect  the  integrity  of  Federal 
student  aid  programs.  Clearly,  for  the  student  aid  programs  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  their  mission,  we  must  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  programs  and  restore  their 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  these  programs. 

I  am  here  today  to  not  only  represent  NATTS,  but  also  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  (AICS).  NATTS  and 
AICS  are  the  nation's  two  largest  organizations  that  represent  pri- 
vate career  colleges  and  schools.  Together  we  are  educating  nearly 
1.5  million  students  in  130  different  career-specific  fields.  This 
morning  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  our  associations'  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  offered  at  our  schools  and  reduc- 
ing problems  surrounding  the  student  aid  programs.  Attached  to 
my  written  testimony  is  a  copy  of  a  detailed  "Report  Card"  which 
outlines  the  actions  NATTS  and  AICS  have  already  taken. 

While  we  can  by  no  means  assume  that  all  the  problems  have 
been  solved,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  the  very  real  progress  that 
has  been  made.  For  the  last  several  years,  NATTS  and  AICS  have 
undertaken  numerous  rigorous  reform  efforts  to  address  the  most 
common  criticisms  of  private  career  colleges  and  schools  and  their 
accrediting  bodies.  These  criticisms  include: 

(1)  Nothing  is  being  done  about  problem  schools; 

(2)  There  is  little  or  no  oversight  of  institutions  or  programs; 

(3)  There  is  no  consumer  protection  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
students  or  taxpayers;  and 

(4)  Nothing  is  being  done  to  reduce  student  loan  defaults. 
Myths,  lack  of  awareness  or  political  expediency  have  enhanced 

criticisms.  Most  people  simply  do  not  realize  or  choose  to  ignore 
that  the  process  has  been  improved  and  that  very  dramatic 
changes  have  been  put  into  place  by  associations  such  as  AICS  and 
NATTS. 

Actions  by  our  associations,  our  accrediting  commissions,  and 
legislative  and  regulatory  reforms  that  we  have  proposed  and  sup- 
ported have  helped  reduce  student  loan  defaults  and  abuse  of  the 
student  aid  programs. 

Since  1988,  for  example,  13  out  of  every  100  NATTS  and  AICS 
schools  reviewed  have  lost  their  accreditation.  Another  249  have 
closed  their  doors.  This  represents  a  total  of  433  schools  that  have 
lost  their  accreditation,  closed  their  doors,  or  moved  their  accredi- 
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reTaSuB  f^^''^'i^^^ ^Toi'i^  $rmillio?  in  legal 

"  NATTsinTAICS  have  also  increased  our  oversight  onnsHtu^ 
tions  tlKhtened  our  standards  of  accreditation,  and  initiated  rigor- 
pUlraSS  to  dissuade  institutions  from  applying  for  accredita- 

oj?m*Ifch  str^^^^^^^  have  addressed  such  critical  issues 

as  r^r^iSSg Tacticel  student  refunds,  admissions,  testmg  and 

W"e  ha^  also  developed  rapid-resronse  and  fac^^^^^ 
visit  schools  with  reported  problems.  NATO  and  AlCS  h^e  stu 
dent  loan  default  reduction  programs.  I"  addition,  NATO  a^^ 
Airs  have  suDPorted  strong  legislative  reforms  in  the  U)ngress. 
For  example,  w^h^e  backld  bills  dealing  with  student  loan  de- 
fauU  rStion.  equitable  student  refun<lsj^,^e^^^^^ 
tion  and  placement  rate  disclosure,  and  measures  to  prevent  ac 

''Ste"t&dvances,  NATO  and  AICS  understand  additional 
refoJmJ  are  ^ed.  We  have  submitted  to  your  committee  a  com- 
prSive  relSthSrization  proposal.  It  contains  reform  provisions 
ThAt  would  helo  bring  us  the  rest  of  the  way. 

SlTou  kn^^,  there  are  many  players  involved  in  Posteecondary 
education.  Each  player  has  different  tasks  to  perform  and  different 

■"X"  mci^ltm^rSn^^^^^^^  of  our  reform  package  would  be 

to  clarify  the  unique  overSght  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each 
member  of  the  sculled  "triad  "  As  you  know,  ««.t"ad  ^iste  of 
accrediting  bodies.  State  regulatory  bodies,  and  the  Federal  Gov 

^^'wS^b^iieve  we  must  clarify  these  responsibilities  and  strengthen 
the^^wera  ead.  member  ne^ds  to  carry  them  out  and  establish  ex- 
pectS  outcome  measurements  for  each  of  ^he  participants, 
through  the  changes  we  advocate,  accrediting  bodies  wouja 
better  X  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  education,  Itates  could  better 
monitor  business  practices  and  protect  consumers,  and  the  Federal 
Government  c^ld^do  a  better  job  of  determining  institutional  eligi- 

^^^MXtifte  triad  must  rely  upon  the  othe^^  P^^^^^^^^^^ 

rn^ia^:^^^brw«M  e^XfJ 

Ind  hSd  L^nsible.  It  would  also  improve  communication 
amongst  the  triad  members  and,  where  appropriate,  loan  guaranty 

^Whik  improving  the  ability  of  the  "triad"  to  carry  out  its  over- 
«jJhf  rLnonsTi  ities  we  would  go  further.  To  curb  the  potential 
IbS^ou  r^^^^^^  planw  ould%lso  put  into  law  specific  restric- 
tiont  STrwrniting  practices  and  the  opening  branch  campuses.  It 
wSSldTmpTe  Sf  Elation  of  third-party  financial  aid  services 
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and  institutions  with  dual  accreditation.  And  it  would  take  con- 
crete steps  to  improve  consumer  protection. 

I  firmly  believe  that  by  adopting  these  additional  rigorous  but 
tair  reforms,  we  can  ensure  that  the  taxpayers'  dollars  well  spent 
and  only  mstitutions  that  provide  a  quality  education  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  briefly  mentioning  what  we  think  some 
01  the  additional  guiding  principles  should  be  considered  in  the  re- 
authorization. 

We  believe  that  the  changes  you  make  in  financial  aid  programs 
must  recognize  the  vital  role  they  play  in  determining  the  quality 
of  this  Nation  s  work  force.  They  should  also  recognize  the  impact 
they  have  on  giving  millions  of  Americans  the  chance  to  achieve 
the  American  dream. 

Private  career  colleges  and  schools  are  a  m^or  element  in  the 
educating  of  America's  work  force.  They  provide  the  kind  of  job- 
specific  technical  education  that  American  businesses  demand  and 
our  economy  needs  to  remain  competitive. 

Many  of  our  schools  have  business  and  industry  advisory  boards 
that  continually  advise  them  on  changes  in  the  workplace  and 
changing  workforce  needs.  Our  schools  then  respond  to  ensure  that 
the  education  and  training  we  provide  remains  up-to-date  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  marketplace. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  remember  that  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams must  continue  to  foster  the  great  diversity  of  opportunities 
thJit  are  now  there.  Respecting  this  great  diversity  of  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions and  kinds  of  programs,  I  also  want  to  emphasize  thr.t  the 
Congress  should  not  discriminate  between  programs  or  program 
length.  Some  people  advocate  barring  students  enrolled  in  short- 
term  programs,  but  many  career-specific  education  programs  do 
not  require  1  year  of  schooling,  let  alone  four.  Many  students 
simply  cannot  afford  to  be  out  of  the  work  force  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  It  would  be  counterproductive  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
these  students  to  participate  in  the  programs. 

The  decisions  you  make  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon  this 
generation  and  the  generations  to  follow  and  our  ability  to  compete 
in  the  world  economy. 
If  I  can  answer  any  questions,  I'd  be  pleased  to. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blair. 
[Additional  information  submitted  by  Mr.  Blair  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATBMBNT  OF  liR.  BLAIR.  ON  BBHALP  OF  THE  AflgOCIAin^CW 
INDEPENDENT  COLLBQB8  AND  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Thtt  Association  of  Zndspsndsnt  Collogss  and  ffchools  (AICS)  and  ths 
NstioMl  Association  of  Trsds  and  Tsehnical  Schools  (NATT8)  hava 
bssni  ars  currsntly,  and  will  rsMin  wholly  conittod  to  improving 
ths  quality  of  postsscondsry  sducation  and  ss  s  rasult  incraasing 
public  oonfidsncs.    Aehisving  this  confidsncs  rsquirss  criminal 
prosacution  of  thoss  sngagsd  in  fraudulsnt  activitiss,  vhsthsr 
thsy  bs  schools,  collsgss,  univsrsitiss,  studsnts,  or  financial 
institutions. 

Any  institution  that  sngagss  in  fraudulsnt  praeticss  unfortunataly 
brings  into  qusstion  ths  quality  of  postsscondsry  privats  carsar 
institutions,  irtiich  provids  ovar  ona-half  of  ths  skillad  vorksrs 
antsring  ths  vorkforcs  aach  yaar. 

Ths  aost  coBBon  criticisss  of  privats  carssr  schools  and  collsgas 
ars: 

I.      Nothing  is  bsing  dona  about  ths  "bad  applss.** 

IX.    Thsra  is  no  ovarsight  ot  institutions  or  programs  or,  if 
thsra  is  any,  it  is  vosfully  inadsquats. 

III.  Thsra  is  no  consuaar  protaction  to  safaguard  ths  intsrasts  of 
studants  and  taxpaysrs. 

IV.  Nothing  is  bsing  dons  to  rsducs  studsnt  loan  dafaults. 

In  tha  past  thrss  ysars,  ayths,  a  lack  of  avarsnass,  or  political 
axpsdisney  havs  snhancsd  thsss  psrcsivsd  problsms.    Most  psopls  do 
not  raalics  that  tha  procsss  has  changsd  and  that  organizations 
such  as  AICS  and  NATTS  hava  a  history  of  svsr-incrsasing 
af fsctivanass. 

For  aany  yssrs,  actions  by  thsss  two  associations,  thair 
accrsditing  conissions,  and  Isgislativs  and  rsgulstory  rsforms 
propossd  and  supportsd  by  thssa  associations  havs  hslpsd 
substantially  to  iaprovs  ths  quality  of  sducation  and  raduca 
studant  loan  dafaults  and  abuss  of  studant  aid  programs. 

In  19S9,  Rsp.  Nilliam  Ford  (D-NI) ,  now  Chairmsn  of  tha  Housa 
Sducation  and  Labor  Committss,  asksd  us  to  taks  ths  nacsssary 
actions  to  instill  confidsncs  in  privats  carasr  schools.  In 
discussions  vith  othsr  ksy  Msmbsrs  of  Congrsss,  it  bscams  claar 
that  oxur  associations  and  thsir  accrsditing  commissions  vara 
axpsctsd  to  taks  tha  Isad  in  idsntifying  "bad  applss,**  aliainating 
ths  sacond-rats  and  shoddy  sducation  that  occurs  in  a  minority  of 
schools,  and  raducing  studsnt  loan  dafaults. 

Ths  following  is  a  rsport  card  of  dscisivs  stsps  AICS  and  NATTS 
havs  takan  ovar  tha  past  savsral  yaars  to  addrsss  ths 
congrassional  and  public  concarns: 
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Aeeradititw  Co—iaaion  •^ora«Biwlv  r««ovcl  aeer^dltafclen 
frQ»  inafclfeutiona  net  Baafeino  «eer>Jit«feion  ■tandmrila. 

FroB  January  I9ai  until  1991 ,  of  tha  institutions 
accraditad  1^  AXC8  and/or  KATT8»  433  achoola  vara  aithar 
rawvad  froa  tha  accraditad  list  by  tha  Accraditix^r 
Coniaaioni  voluntarily  withdraw  (of tan  aa  a  raault  of 
Coniaaion  action) »  or  eloaad  (Saa  Attachsant  #1); 

In  tha  laat  thraa  yaara,  an  avara9a  13  of  avary  100 
accraditad  achoola  raviawad  loat  thair  accraditation. 


Aeeraiiitiftg  GomImIqh  maarmmm i^^ml^^  mrmumA  court  ■ettona 
uphold  inf  oirltY  of  aeer^itafelon, 

AXC8  and  HATTS  ara  dadicatad  to  tha  intagrity  of  tha 
accraditation  proeaaa  and  anaurin?  quality  aducation. 
Thay  ara  avan  willin?  to  90  to  court  to  hava 
accraditation  raaovad  whan  nacaaaary.    Sinca  1988 ^ 
ninataan  court  caaaa  hava  baan  fou9ht  by  tha  AXCS  and 
NATT8  Accraditin?  Coniaaiona  at  a  coat  of  sora  than  $1 
million  in  lagal  and  ralatad  faaa.    Attachad  ara 
axaaplaa  of  court  caaaa  undartakan  by  NATT8  and  aiCS  to 
uphold  Coukiaaion  judgaanta.     (Saa  Attachaant  #2) 


Ineraaaad  ftwraioht  of  inatituttona  und  adopf  d  Maauraa  to 
anaura  tha  aeeuracv  of  data  and  avpadif  thm  aeeraditatlon 
raviav  and  proeaaa  i  Tha«a  aaaauraa  Ineluda! 

Davalopaant  of  rapid-raaponaa/f act-finding  taaaa  to 
viait  achoola  with  raportad  problama.    Thaaa  taama 
raapond  iaaadiataly  to  aarioua  allagationa  raiaad 
agtinat  any  achool. 

Raquirad  audita  of  financial  atatancnta  to  anaura  tht 
accuracy  of  raportad  data. 

Raquirad  vorkahopa  for  accraditation  application  and 
ranawal.    Thaaa  vorkahopa  ara  daaignad  to  introduca  and 
aanaitiza  applicant  achoola  to  tha  axpactationa  and 
rigora  of  tha  accraditing  proeaaa. 

NATTS  fought  all  Taaporary  Rtstraining  Ordara  (TROa) 
aought  by  inatitutiona  appaaling  Accrediting  ComniaBion 
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dMiftiOM  in  tbm  courts  to  thus  stop  aeooft«  to  fodoral 
fimneial  aidi.    fhiu  roproMnto  a  slgnificArt  shift. 
Prior  to  this  policy,  it  ms  Btandsrd  op«rAt^ng 
proooduro  for  KATTt  to  oi^ort  a  oehoel*B  TRO  in  ordor 
to  holp  a  oehool  raioo  its  standards. 

Ths  rssistancs  of  TROs  has  always  basn  ths  policy  of 

AICS. 

Bnoagsd  in  aggrsssivs  court  eases  to  dsfsnd  Accrsditing 
Conission  actions  to  uphold  integrity  of  ths  standards. 

Spsd  up  dus  procsss  while  protseting  rights  of  appsal. 

Ths  pro«:sss  has  bssn  rsducsd  f  ros  an  avsrags  of  two 
ysars  to  six  months. 

Trained  tsaa  Isadsrs  to  snsurs  that  ths  quality  of  ths 

procsss  is  Mi^ntainsd.    Tsaa  Isadsrs  hsad  up  sach  school 

visit  and  ars  sainly  rssponsibls  for  snsuring  that  ths 

visit  is  carrisd  out  with  suff icisnt  rigor  and  that  a 
school  is  adhsring  to  our  standards. 

Xnvsstigatsd  high  dsfault  sbhools  idsntifisd  by  ths 
DspartBsnt  of  Education  on  Ssptsabsr  10,  1990.  Ths 
Dspartasnt  had  rslsassd  a  list  of  ths  89  institutions 
that  cospriss  50  psrcsnt  of  ths  studsnt  loan  dollars  in 
dsfault  for  privats  carssr  schools  and  collsgss.    Of  the 
53  schools  accredited  by  AXC8  and  NATT8,  22  have  clossd. 
All  havs  been  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Education; 
and  the  AXCS  and  KXns  sbhools  havs  been  reviewed  by 
their  respective  accrediting  agencies.     (Sss  Attachnent 
#3) 


O        r  ^-sraaaed  csoeperation  of  Aeereditiny  eomlaaien  wifeh  etate 
:  federal  aaeneies  when  Drobleme  exist > 

Stats  licsnsing  agsnciss,  federal  agencies  and  accrsditing 
comissions  ars  cossonly  rsfsrred  to  as  ths  "TRIAD.** 
Through  incrsassd  cosnunication,  thsss  thrss  bodiss  ars 
rssponsibls  for  ths  stswardship  of  ths  intsgrity  of 
institutions  and  federal  progress,  as  wsll  as  isprovsd 
consussr  protsction.    In  ordsr  to  strsngthsn  ths  rols  of  ths 
TRIAD,  HATTS  and  AICS  laid  out  ths  following  rsconsndations 
in  our  proposal  for  ths  rsauthorization  of  ths  Highsr 
Education  Act: 


Clarify  roles  and  responsibilitiss  of  ssnbers  of  ths 

TRIAD. 

Develop  a  systea  of  standards  by  which  all  DSSDibers  of 
the  TRIAD  can  be  evaluated. 
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—     XnorMB«  eonunication  through  thm  »h«ring  of  additional 
information  asong  all  MBbars  of  tha  TRIAD  and,  vhara 
appropriate,  lean  guaranty  agmciu. 

Tha  ayataa  in  pXaoa  nov  eombining  tha  ragulatory  ovarsight  of  tha 
DapartMnt  of  Education,  atata  Xieanaing  agancias  and  tha 
aeeraditing  bodias  (tha  TRIAD)  miat  ba  tightanad.    HATTS  and  AICS 
ara  eonittad  to  fulfilling  thair  obligations  to  judga  tha 
quality  of  education  and  raaova  infarior  achools  in  thair  aactor. 
and  vill  continue  to  do  ao. 

TTT.  Ti^4^        ^  rmtigtim 

o       Aeeraditing  CcMiaalona  hav  feiohfe^w^  «^ffr«<*ifc«fciQ» 
atandarda  to  addraaa  i<*^nfeifi#d  mhtimmm^ 

Tha  Accrediting  Coniaaiona  have  atrangthened  guidelines  in 
recent  yeara,  addraaaing  critical  problax  areas  of  abuses. 

Problaax 

Use  of  the  payment  of  conissions  to  people  to  recruit 
atudanta.    At  one  time,  inatitutiona  were  permitted  to 
pay  a  cosmiaaionad  salaa  paraon  to  bring  students  to  the 
door.    This  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

Solution: 

NATTSt    Institutions  may  only  use  salaried  employees  in 
their  admissions  activities  and  vill  not  pay 
commissions  to  recruiters  for  these  enrollments  until  a 
student  has  a  realistic  assurance  of  completing  the 
program. 

AICS:    The  Cosmission  narrowly  proscribed  the  recruiting 
and  admissions  practices  employed  by  member  schools  and 
eliminated  the  practice  of  canvassing  for  admissions. 
Recruiting  and  admissions  were  strictly  limited  to 
school  e^loyees  only  and  recruiters  were  prohibited 
from  administering  admissions  tests. 

Problem; 

Over-expansion  of  facilities  without  appropriate 
ovaraight  and  branch  caapuaea  that  were  inferior  in 
quality.    Lack  of  aufficiant  overaight  in  thia  area 
allowed  aoma  "fly-by-night"  achoola  to  operate. 
Overaight  haa  now  been  increased  aubatantially. 

Solution; 

NATTS:    The  Conniasion  has  reaffirmed  ita  stardarda  for 
branch  caapuaea  to  anaure  that  the  main  achool  ia 
raaponaible  for  the  branch;  to  enaure  that  a  branch  ia 
fully  reviewed  prior  to  accreditation;  and  to  require 
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thftt  th#  bruch's  prpgruCs)  ar*  th*  or  rslattd 

to,  thm  progruCs)  otfvmd  «t  tha  Min  school.    If  « 
branch  eaapus  is  fouM  in  violation  of  sny  stsndsrdi  sll 
branchss  snd  ths  Min  school  suffer  ths  eonscqusness . 

AXCBi    Ths  Comission  only  ps»its  ths  procsssing  of  ons 
branch  application  at  a  tlas.    This  usually  takas  a 
yaar.    Ths  Conission  also  roquirss  an  svaluation  sits 
visit  bafors  ths  branch  opans  and  anothar  visit  aftar  it 
opans. 

Problaa: 

Raeruitaant  of  non»high  school  graduatas  irtio  vara 
ineapabla  of  succsading  in  ths  program  in  which  thay 
wara  anrollad. 

Solution: 

Tha  CMBission  prohibits  schools  froa  rscruiting 
proapactivs  studants  in  or  naar  valfara  officas, 
unaaploysant  linas,  food  stamp  cantars,  and  hoMlass 
shsltsrs. 

AZC8  and  MATTS  contracted  with  tha  Aaarican  Council  on 
Education  to  raviav  and  approve  indapandsntly  all  tasts 
that  could  ba  usad  by  NATTS  •*  1  AXC8  schools  in 
dstaraining  ths  capabilitias  and  admission  of  all  non- 
high  school  graduatas  (ability-to-banafit  or  ATB 
studants) .    AICS  raguiras  that  all  ATB  studants  ba  both 
counsslad  and  tastsd. 

Problaa: 

Schools  ssrvsd  high-risk  studsnts  and  had  a  track  racord 
of  high  dropout  ratas  and  a  lack  of  support  ssrvicss. 

Solution: 

Tha  NATTS  Accraditing  Coraission  raquirss  that  any 
institution  ssrving  high-risk  studants  Bust  provids  tht 
appropriata  support  ssrvicss,  such  as  day  carai 
raaadiation,  and  counssling,  to  incrsass  tha 
probability  of  studsnt  succass  to  tha  highast  dagraa 
possibls. 

(Plsass  rsfsr  to  Attachaant  #4  for  additional  axaaplan 
of  AICS  and  NATTS  Accrediting  Coaaission  activities. ) 

Qvar  the  ^Hrmm  veare.  w  hev  mlm^  aupoortad  ■trieto r 

l«iiel«tio«  feo  mnmMrm  mielitiv  edueetion.  proper  overaiaht  bv 
epproprieta  eoeneiea.  end  conatiner  protection. 

The  associations  of  AICS  and  NATTS  and  their  work  in 
legislation  heve  involved  support  of  specific  bills 
heving  en  iapact  on: 
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—     Studant  tuition  rafunda  —  only  tha  privata  earaar 

••«*or  of  poataaeondary  adueation  andoraad  tha 
lagialatlva  inltiativa  to  dafina  fair  and  aquitabla 
rafunda  for  atudanta.    Tha  apacific  propoaal 

2ffi5SoiSn'nS'SSr*:?:M/"""' 

Supportad  Rouaa  and  Sanata  atudant  loan  dafault- 
raduction  lagialation. 

Supportad  mandatory  poataaeondary  graduation  and 
plaeaaant  rata  diacloaura  to  aapowar  conauaara  in  Baking 
aound  choicaa  of  poataaeondary  inatitutiona. 

Endoraad  lagialation  that  grantad  authority  to  tha 
??5*5^II!!I*  2'  Mueatlon  to  auapand  taaporarily  atudant 
aid  funda  at  a  aehool  vhara  thara  hava  baan  allagationa 
of  fraud  and  abuaa.  (Saa  Attaehaant  tS)  w^'^^^nm 

f"f""?^  aaaeeiation  worh. h«p.  tt^r  iw.^i ian«  *^ 
ratantion  of  atudanta.  and   ^ 

lo  lliliV'tt  con»««ra  with  tha  infotMtion  naadad 

to  aaiaet  tha  right  earaar  and  achool  for  thaa.  in  I9a9  matts 

200,000  eopiaa  hava  baan  diatributlfd  at  no  eharga  through  the 

?;iaS?SdTu5ii2£nj'S;:rf"*"' 

in  .dditlon,  HATT8  diatributad  eopiaa  of  tha  book  to  all 

E!t^iifi?II!^"*f"S*  *9*nei*t  to  aaaiat  eaaaworkara  in 
thair  eounaaling.    And  eopiaa  vara  aant  to  tha  Paraian  Gulf 
for  diatribution  to  Daaart  stora  troopa.  ouir 

Thie  valuable  guida  providaa  atudanta  with  a  atap-by-atao 
proeeaa  to  uaa  in  locating  and  eontaeting  tha  privata  earaar 
collage  or  aehool  that  will  provide  the  training  they  need? 

?!l5S«fM«r"?'2**/''*»'^3  -v-luating  the  aehoSir 

infonation  atudanta  need  to  undaratand  the  achool 'a 
""S  detaila  on  how  atudanta  can  obtain 
o  S   liJitSr         ^'  "■P°n»l"litlea  involved  with  a  loan. 
U.S.  senator  Paul  siaon  haa  eallad  cettlno  sifiii«d.  c^^xni. 
&btAd  "the  beat  conauaar  reaource  guide  available?" 
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(AttaohMnt  #7) 


I«al— ntH-  irnMiiiil  and  rafinU  fcha  nafeiorwida  Default 
Mm^^mmmmi^^  tfiifciativ^-  whieh  t«  umt^gway  wifeh  both  aehoolB 
ami  atttdanta. 

In  19t6,  thrM  yMra  bafora  th«  MpartMnt  of  education 
announced  its  Dofault  Mduetion  Znitiativo,  private  oaraor 
•ehool  organisation!  joinad  togathar  in  support  of  tha  caraar 
Training  Poundation'a  (OTP)  Dafault  Nanaganant  Xnitiativa. 
Thia  vaa  dona  at  a  tiaa  vhan  avidanca  vaa  juat  baginning  to 
danonatrata  that  dafaulta  in  tha  loan  prograaa  vara  groving. 
Thara  vaa  confusion  about  hov  to  support  atudants  ao  thay 
vould  not  go  into  dafault.    CTF  convanad  tha  first  joint 
confaranea  of  rapraaantativaa  fros  all  participanta  in  tha 
Stafford  Loan  Progras.    Tha  quastion  vaat    Hov  do  va  Baka 
thaaa  prograss  vork?   Tha  ansvars  includad: 

Davalopad  tha  Dafault  Kanaganant  Manual  to  aasist 
aehoola  in  tha  adniniatration  of  tha  financial  aid 
programs  and  halp  inatill  a  aanaa  of  ownarahip  in 
atudants  ragarding  thair  financial  obligations. 

conductad  Dafault  Hanagaaant  Vorkahops  vhara  aora  than 
5,000  school  adainiatratora  hava  laamad  to  raduca  loan 
dafaulta • 

Publiahad  "Z  Own  My  Loan"  atudant  guida  book,  writtan 
aapacially  for  atudanta,  now  in  ita  third  100,000-copy 
printing,  atraaaing  tha  iaportanca  of  managing  a  atudant 


Davalopad  Dafault  Pravantion  Vidao  Xita.    Thia  includat 
a  guida  for  achool  ataff  and  antranca  and  axit  vidaoa 
for  studanta  axplaining  tha  iaportanca  of  rapaying  tha 
loan  and  tha  aavara  conaaquancat  of  dafaulta. 

Expandad  prograa  davalopaant  to  now  includa  aconoaic 
lifa  akilla  for  atudant  borrowara. 

Tha  racoaaandationa  containad  in  tha  Dafault  Kanagaaant 
Xnitiativa  bacaaa  tha  baaia  of  tha  Rousa  and  Sanata  dafault 
raduction  lagislation  and  tha  Dapartaant  of  Education *a 
dafault  raduction  ragulationa.    Thia  initiativa  ia  ona  of 
tha  raaaona  privata  caraar  aehoola  and  collagaa  hava 
conaiatantly  lovarad  thair  dafault  rata  ovar  tha  laat  thraa 
yaart • 


loan. 


#  #  # 
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?•  "cognits  that  high  defaults  or  low  graduation  rataa 

do  not  always  aaan  fraud,  wasta,  and  abusa  is  occurring,  studias 
show  that  Bora  of  tan  than  not  It  »aans  that  tha  institution  is 
sarving  a  disadvantagad  studant  population. 

Xt  Bust  ba  kapt  in  Bind  that  va  will  navar  eoaplataly  aiiainata 
fraud,  wasta  and  abusa  bacausa  thasa  ara  alasants  of  tha  hUMn 
condition.    Rowavar,  wa  must  constantly  striva  to  aiiainata 
fraud,  waata,  and  abusa.    stavards  of  fadaral  prograas  can  and 
mat  proaisa  to  hava  a  systaa  of  ovarsight  that  continually 
Mnitora  prograaa  and  tha  participants  and  whan  wa  do  find 
problaaa,  wa  mist  nova  swiftly  to  rasolva  thaa.    Wa  auat  alao  hava 
tha  conitMnt  to  continually  raassass  what  wa  ara  doing  to  atriva 
for  axcallanca. 

Privata  earaar  schools  and  collagaa  play  an  intagral  part  in 
praparing  our  nation's  workforca.    Thair  contributiona  touch  our 
^jy*f  *«y»»    Thair  eoaaitimt  to  continuad  quality  and 

strong  and  thair  actiona  back  thia 
up.    Tha  attaehad  utarial  furthar  dataila  atapa  takan  by  hatts 
and  AZCS  to  pravant  fraud,  vasta  and  abuaa. 
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433  NATTS-  AND  AICS-ACOUSOITED 
INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  CLOSED,  VOLUNTARILY 
OR  HAVE  BEEN  REMOVED  PROM  THE  ACCREDITED  LIST 


No.  of  accr*«it«d  ■choolp  as  of 
January  1,  1988 

Ra«ovad  from  accraditad  liat 
Voluntary  vithdravala 
Schools  that  closad 


RMovad  from  accraditad  list 
Voluntary  withdrawals 
Schools  that  closad 


NATTS 
Accraditad 

fiShfifilA 


1,195 


14 
8 

 Ifl 

32 

22 
21 


AICS 
Accraditad 

Scheela 


1,036 


10 
10 


25 

9 

10 


72 


31 


Ramovad  from  accraditad  list 
Voluntary  withdrawals 
Schools  that  closad 


10 
24 


109 


26 
17 


93 


*RaBovad  from  accraditad  list  *  ^ 

Voluntary  withdrawals  ^ 

Schools  that  closad  ^ 

30  41 

TOTAL  NO.  or  SCHOOLS  REMOVED, 

CLOSED  OR  WITHDRAWN  243 

in  addition  to  tha  abova,  of  the  institutions  ^Jl* 
5St?onal  Accrediting  Commission  2%^**"f^**^!I^.iSl;.5  ?iir  "3 
since  1988.  107  have  bean  removed  from  the  accredited  list,  123 
hiv^voluntarily  withdrawn  fro»  accreditation,  and  117  schools 
have  closed. 

*B.eau..  th.  .ccr«dit«d  in.titution.  cit.d  5^.^;* 
MXTTs  and  AICS  Accrediting  Co«al«Bion«  hr.v«  th«  right  to  du« 
SJSmS  !nd  My  apSai  thSir  removal,  no  final  number  i.  available 
at  thia  tine. 
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Attaehaut  #2 

JOAMPLES  OP  US6AL  ACTIONS  DEFENDIMC  REMOVXL  OP  ACCREDITATION 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
Accraditing  Comission 
2?iIIf-U"*"****  ■ismific.nt  Changes  in  its  ■gorsssiv*  1.0.1 

•cnooi  s  jurisdiction,  which  increases  tha  cost  to  NATTS 
whila  tha  lawMUit  is  pand'ng  •"gibla  for  funding 
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stability;  wd  (4)  Uiluf  of  th«  Min  •ehool  to  oiMreiM  adoquat. 
evwsiiht  of  tbi  bTMOh.    An  of  tho  l.ttor  probl«  w«. 

tho  br«nch»»  "lowmin*  rMoureo  eontor"— an  oapty  rooB  with 
unf  illod  beokaholvM. 

on  Auauot  a*,  l»«f,  C0»  filod  ouit  ag^iMt  HATTS,  tho  Accr«diting 
ComiMion  ind  tho  Appoolo  Pon.l  in  otot*  court  in  Mov«d«.    Wo  had 

tr:!l:fSro4trtho  fodor.l  ^S^'^SLi^.itSJ!'"' 
Finding  that  Bubotontial  ovidonco  oupportod  Comiooion«o 

SiSiiSn^  that  oohoolo  •^"tSi'S^l^ani.d 
oentinuino  tho  ■ehool* s  aceroditotion,  tho  district  court  doniad 
mS".  iioSon  f«a  tomorary  rootraining  ordar  and  its  action  for 
f yilSiSy  SliiJiS  Suirin,  th.  "S^iliJ?"  ^^'wfJiJSl 

S  iiSaSa  So"I  lawauR.    Rathar  than  ra.pond  to  thi. 
■otion,  COS  withdraw  tho  lawsuit. 

..^S^rSS  JgJlhSUi  nhBiila.    Tha  Aceraditinq  Coaaission  votad 
?I  SSv  rSiSwal  of  aecroditation  to  tha  Dalawara  Vallay  School  of 
SadS^fSw  in  JoSSSTlM*.    «>a  Appaal.  Panal  uphald  this 
d«el2lon  in  March  1SS9.     Tha  basaa  of  tha  dacision  wara  (i) 
JvOT'a  SailurTS  doaonstrata  a  sound  financial  structura;    2)  tha 
aehool's  failura  fully  to  aoJca  rafund  payaants  to  atudants  In 
ISSaSca  wiS  aceroditing  standatJa;  and  (3)  untiaaly  rafund 
^^ts  to  studants.    In  April  15SS,  DV"  J^n^f  ^y 

■evad  for  an  injunction  in  banlcx^ptcy  court  in  Philadalphia, 
Knnaylvania  to  raquira  tha  raatoratlon  of  its  accraditation.  wa 
obtaii»ad  a  postponSaont  of  tho  praliainary  injunction  haaring  and 
praparad  to  vigorously  dafand  against  DVST's  action  for 
oralSinarv  Injunction.    Shortly  bafora  tha  haaring,  DVST  oloctad 
tS  dSp^  aotion  and  disaiss  Its  lawsuit.    Thus,  tha  daeiaion  to 
dany  ranawal  of  accraditation  was  laft  atanding. 

gZShitlS^clhQQla.        teril  1989,  tha  Coaaission  aaniaa 
rSna^Sl  of  ZecrSditition  to  tha  Bailia  chain  of  b'05«>easting 
schools  in  tho  waatam  Onitod  Stataa.    Tha  Appaala  Panal  uphald 
JS^oIaiaaion'a  daeiaion  in  July  1989.    Tha  b.sis  of  tna  daeiaion 
was  Bailia 's  failura  to  daaonatrata  financial  stability  and 
soundnass  as  indieatad  by  waaknaas  in  ita  financial  stataaant.  and 
a  failura  to  pay  faas  and  duaa  to  MATTS. 

in  August  1989,  Bailia  filad  .uit  against  HATTS  and  oought  an 
injunction  raquiring  tha  rastoration  of  its  accraditation  in 
fadaral  district  eoSrt  in  Saattla,  Washington.    Tha  court  did 
initially  issua  an  ordar  which  taaporarily  raatorad  Bailia 
aeeraditition  ponding  anothar  Appaala  Panal  haaring  baeausa  tha 
SSurt  found  (alstakaSly,  wa  baliiva)  that  th«  fii-t  Appaal.  Panal 
haaring  had  baan  procadurally  flawad.    Aftar  tha  i.auanca  of  this 
oSS?'a!ISSh«  Appoals  Panal  haaring  waa  convanad  within  two  wa.ka 
of  tha  court daeiaion.    Tha  Appeals  Panal  again  uphald  tha 
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CoiBiHion.    Ballia  than  filad  a  motion  to  aat  aaida  thia 
daciaion,  but  tha  court  danlad  Bailia*a  notion.    Thua,  tha 
Coniiaaion<a  daciaien  vaa  laft  atanding. 


Wa  than  f ilad  a  aotion  for  aunuiry  judgaant  which  would  hava 
raaolvad  tha  caaa  ooi^lataly  in  HATTS'a  favor •    Bafora  tha  court 
could  raach  a  dacisioh  on  our  motion,  Bailia  filad  in  bankruptcy. 
Bail ia  Bought  unauceaaafully  to  argua  that  tha  autoaatic  atay 
proviaion  of  tha  bankruptcy  lawa  pracludad  KATT8  from  vithdrawina 
Bailia*a  aceraditation.    Bailia  failad  to  puraua  tha  bankruptcy 
procaading  and  navar  anawarad  KATTB'a  motion  for  aummary  judnant. 
Evantually,  tha  bankruptcy  procaading  waa  tarminatad,  and  in 
octobar  1990,  tha  caaa  finally  cama  to  an  and  whan  tha  diatrict 
court  grantad  aummary  judgmant  in  NATT8"a  favor, 

;|[*    LBVna  Educational  Sarvieaa.  Tne.  d/b/>  ffi^valand  Tii«t.i»»|»g 
Tachnology  V,  Natinnal  AaaoeiatAon  of  ^mA^  mnd  Taeh»<iJ:i  fiSSSit. 
In  Juna  1989,  tha  Commiaaion  votad  to  dany  final  approval  to  tha 
branch  of  tha  Clavaland  Inatituta  of  Tachnology  (CIT)  in  Tolado, 
Ohio.    In  Auguat  1989,  tha  Appaala  Panal  raviawad  tha  Commiaaion > a 
daciaion  and  diaagraad  with  two  of  tha  aight  grounda  for  tha 
daciaion.    On  that  baaia,  tha  Appaala  panal  ramandad  tha  mattar  to 
tha  Commiaaion. 

In  octobar  1989,  tha  Commiaaion  raconaidarad  ita  aarliar  daciaion 
in  light  of  tha  Appaala  Panal > a  raviaw  and  dacidad  again  not  to 
grant  final  approval  to  tha  branch  baaad  upon  tha  aix  grounda  that 
tha  Appaala  Panal  had  uphald.    Thaaa  wara:  (1)  poor  rataa  of 
complation  of  atudanta  in  tha  achool'a  programa  in  Building 
sarvieaa  Managamant  (36.5%)  and  word  Procaaaing  (27.6%)  (tha 
a^ool  -ought  to  -axplain-  thia  daf iciancy  by  noting  that  tha  mala 
BSN  atudanta  had  baan  haraaaing  tha  famala  word  procaaaing 
?^"?SII^S  tarminating  tha  BSN  program);  (2)  poor  placamant 

in  tha  Building  sarvieaa  Hanagamant  program  (45.6%);  (3) 
inadaquata  inatructional  aquipmant  (atudanta  wara  baing  "tauaht" 
how  to  acraw  in  light  bulba  and  plug  in  air  conditionara) ;  (4) 
poor  studant  attandanca;  (5)  tha  achool'a  failura  to  abida  by  its 
own  fttandanca  policy;  and  (6)  misleading  advartiaing  (VobaJ 
JOM!  Jobs!"}. 

CIT  filed  suit  againat  NATTS  in  October  1989  in  federal  district 
court  in  Toledo,  Ohio.    As  usual,  the  school  sought  a  tenporary 
restraining  order  and  preliminary  injunction  requiring  the 
re8tora\.ion  of  its  accreditation.    The  court  denied  both  notions. 
The  school  then  elected  to  voluntarily  disaiss  its  suit. 

5.     SiBtiM  COTMnV.   Tnn.  d/b/a  Simdex  T.ehntc»l  Tn«t-,<M.».^  y, 

AWOCiation  of  Trade  and  Teehnln,.!  g>.>,nmi.    In  November 
1989,  the  Ex-cttive  CoDDittae  of  the  Accrediting  Comaission  was 
nade  aware  of  a  scheme  by  which  simdex  Technical  Institute  had 
sold  iccess  to  federal  financial  aid  to  an  Indochinese  innigrant 
group  by  falsely  claiming  that  a  facility  operated  by  this  group 
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was  »  ••parate  elaasrooB  of  Si»dax.    Tha  achwia  had  bam  callad  to 
NATTS's  attantion  by  Sanator  Lloyd  Bantaan«a  offica,    TOa  ^ 
Bxaotttiva  Conittaa  laauad  an  ordar  to  ahev  eauaa  irtiy  tha  aehool*a 
acoraditation  should  not  ba  ravokad  in  Daeanbar  X9a9.  Aftar 
raviavlng  tha  »ohool«a  raaponaa,  tha  coMiaaion  votad  to  ravoka 
tha  aohool*«  aeoradltation  in  Pabruary  1990.    Tha  Appaala  Panal 
uphald  tha  COBBlaaion^a  daeiaion  in  April  1990. 

Zn  Nay  1990.  Siadax  filad  auit  in  atata  court  in  Taxaa.  Bafora 
8iBdax*a  raquaat  for  prali«inary  injunctiva  raliaf  could  ba  haard, 
bovavar.  SiSdax  voluntarily  diaaiaaad  tha  auit  and  «il*f  in 
baiSmvtoy.    In  tha  bankruptcy  court,  BMmx  sought  ProlUinary 
injunctiw  ralisf  requiring  tha  raatoration  of  its  acoraditation. 
In  July  1990,  tha  bankruptcy  court  daniad  Sii^lax  a  raquaat.  Va 
than  fllad  a  Mtion  for  •"""TT^ Judgnant      raaolva  tha  caaa 
craplataly  in  KATTS's  favor.    Siadax  did  not  raapond  to  thia 
action,  and  inataad  withdraw  its  lawsuit. 

^ ^    >y%PM.  fnfl.  d/b^*  toid#n  gfc^fca  fiehnni  of  Omard,  California  v. 

Tachnteal  Schools,    This  is  our 
iSst  rSiaSt  Sir    In  t^  •  Wlata 

raviaw  of  tha  aehool  aftar  a  ehanga  of  ownarahip.    In  October 

1990.  tha  Coniaaion  votad  to  dany  tha  achool  ranawal  of  ita 
accreditation.    Tha  Appaala  Panal  uphald  thia  daeiaion  in  January 

1991.  Tha  baaaa  for  tha  daeiaion  war a  (1)  aavara  financial 
waaknaaa;  (2)  failura  to  pay  tisaly  rafunda  to  atudanta  (ovar 
$170,000  rsBsinad  unpaid  at  tha  tisa  of  tha  Appaala  Panal 
haaring);  (3)  a  daf active  anrollmant  agraa«nt;  (4)  failura  to 
daaonstrata  that  tha  aehool* a  refund  policy  waa  in  compliance  with 
accrediting  atandards;  and  (5)  failure  to  pay  accrediting  feea. 

Golden  state  fllad  auit  in  federal  diatrict  coiirt  in  Loa  Angelea, 
California  in  late  January  of  thia  year.    The  aehool  aought  a 
teaporary  reatraining  ordar  and  preliminary  injunction  requiring 
the  reatoration  of  its  accreditation,  and  alao  asserted  claims  for 
ovar  $500,000  in  daaagaa.    The  court  denied  the  motion  for 
temporary  reatraining  order  on  February  4,  1991.    On  February  18, 
1991.  the  court  denied  Golden  State*  a  motion  for  preliminary 
injunction*    In  ao  doing,  the  court  atated  that  J^W^  "•J?'*  ^ 
claims  ware  totally  without  merit  and  auggeated  that  they  might  be 
susceptible  to  a  motion  for  auamary  judgment.    He  informed  the 
Judge  that  wa  would  file  a  motion  for  aummary  judgment,  and  in 
fact,  did  ao.    The  achool  agreed  to  drop  ita  lawauit. 

Bankruptcy  ia  the  only  area  where  we  have  encountered  difficulty 
in  defending  the  deciaiona  of  the  Accrediting  Commiaaion.  In 
January  1989,  a  bankruptcy  court  in  Preano,  California  ent«ured  a 
preliminr^  injunction  againat  HATTS  which  required  the 
reatorat;on  of  the  accreditation  of  the  Golden  State  School  in  ..an 
Bernardino  and  Freano,  California.    The  bankruptcy  court* a 
daeiaion  waa  principally  baaed  upon  ita  view  that  the  executory 
contract  previa  iona  of  the  bankruptcy  lawa  prv^cluded  the 
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vithdravaX  of  aeer«ditmtion  ^ht%  a  sehopl  hmd  tilmd  in  tenkruptev 
prior  to  thm  conlMion's  decision.    !!•  ■ppMl«d  this  a«ci»ion  to 
thm  fMsral  district  court  in  Prssno,  Calif omis.  Unfortunstsly. 
ths  district  court  sgrssd  with  ths  banKruptey  court.    As  a  rasult. 
vs  havs  nev  appaal^d  tha  daeision  to  tha  Ninth  circuit  Court  of 
Appaals,  and  wa  ara  awaiting  a  daeision.    Tha  Frasno  pracadant 
ohligad  tha  Conisslon  to  rascind  an  accraditation  daeision 
Involving  tha  National  School  of  Haalth  Taehnology  in 
Philadalphia,  Pannsylvania  in  August  1989. 

Tha  lapadlaant  that  tha  bankruptcy  lavs  posa  was  partially 
raaolvad  by  an  aaandaant  to  tha  ban^ptcy  coda  passad  in  tha 
eleslng  days  of  tha  last  Congress.    That  aaandaant  clearly 
forecloses  the  use  of  one  potentially  troublesoae  provision  of  the 
bankruptcy  lavs— the  autoaatic  stay.    However,  the  aaandaent  did 
not  explicitly  addreas  the  executory  contract  provision  at  issue 
in  the  Fresno  case. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
Accrediting  Comaission 


1-  Hgrtt  JtretY  stgreterlal  schpgl,  Tnc,  v.  Assoei«tie>n 

InrttPendent  CQllaaaa  and  Seheola.  Tne, .  victor  K,  ai^biahaus^r  mnA 

Civil  Action  No.  •3-4242-L.    This  action  was  filed  in  the  U.S. 
District  court  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  in  Noveaber,  1983,  seeking  an 
Injunction  for  renewal  of  the  accreditation  of  the  First  School  of 
Secretarial  and  Paralegal  studies,  located  in  Passaic  Park,  New 
Jersey,  and  declaratory  judgment  that  AlCS  has  violated 
regulations  of  the  Departaant  of  Education,  and  for  daBages  under 
antitrust  and  conon  law  tort  claiBS,  charging  the  defendants  with 
entering  Into  a  conspiracy  with  certain  other  organisations  and 
individuals  to  enable  a  competing  school  chain  to  compete  unfairly 
with  the  plaintiff  institution  and  to  ■onopelise  the  business 
school  field  ir  u\w  Jersey.    Under  the  antitrust  courts,  plaintiff 
deaanded  coBpena:it  ry  and  punitive  damages  and  costs.    No  spacific 
amount  of  damagea  was  stated  in  the  complaint. 

Upon  motion  of  defendants  on  October  3,  1984,  the  parts  of  the 
complaint  dealing  witl.  the  failure  of  AICS  to  grant  accraditation 
to  Firat  School  were  stricken  as  moot  and  the  allegations  that 
AICS  fails  to  meet  Department  of  Education  requirements  for 
nationally  recogriised  accrediting  agencies  were  dismissed  for  lack 
of  subject  matter  jurisdiction.    The  court  <^  ranted  the  plaintiff 
leave  to  file  an  amended  complaint  on  the  remaining  counts.  The 
plaintiff  filad  an  amended  complaint  in  October,  1985  seeking 
damages  on  the  antitrust  and  common  law  tort  claims  and  the 
District  Court  diamissed  with  prejudice  the  amended  complaint. 
Appellant  appealed  to  the  united  states  court  of  Appeals  for  the 
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Third  Circuit  th«  disaissal  with  pr.judic.  J'^*' 
coiplaint  by  th«  trial  court  as  •  ••notion  for  «pp«ll^nf^ 
discovery  abuMS. 

Th«  court  of  App«ala  antarad  judmant  on  October  12,  HHi.^. 
affirming  tha  lowar  court 'a  daciaion  in  favor  of  tha  aiaoeiatien 
on  Oetobar  12,  19*9. 

ijP.li,!!V^l*'J:l4r..  M        Thia  WM  an  action  filad  in 

BlllbB'  S{"in  !  cilptg  11  rSSrganitation  proeawling  in  tha 
?l^Skriptcy  CourtfSr  tha  Southim  District  of  California  in 

Sis.      SS2rJ5ipT^«"SS  (aMnjunctiva  raliaf  to  raatora  tha 
S^ditltiS^  JS  (b)  a«i»gai  for  Violating  tha  automatic  atay  in 
?S2^2nJSotSy  cSla  WhanMCS  affirmad  tha  danial  in  an  aopaal 
SirKfS  A?Jii;  ?987  shortly  aftar  tha  Chaptar  11  patitlon  had 
h!ln  f?lad  by  thi  achool.    Claiaad  in  tha  coaplaint  wars 
2SSaSiiSr?^aaiiIIg.a  in  tha  au.  of  $1,500,000  and  punitiv. 
n^gaa  in  tha  aui  of  $2,COO,000.    Tha  central  J"  2Sto5?2 

u»  whl^haf  "aeeraditation"  ia  proparty  of  tha  bankrupt  dabtor  a 
:KaS  Sich  «rSi«i.S  by'XlSs'  April.  1987  danial  of  tha 
appeal. 

on  croaa  .otiona  for  auamary  judgment,         "^"^  "J"  j!*** 
June  24,  1988,  vacav  ^i  the  AlCS  April,  1987 

denial  aa  a  violation  of  the  automatic  atay  and  ordered  AlCS  to 
^aluate  the  achool  for  conaideration  of  a  ^Sltina 
Iccraditation  at  tha  Auguat,  ■••t^nf      ^  .iSSJ^iU 

commiaaion.    A  aite  viait  waa 

sehadulad  for  a  apacial  appearance  at  that  meeting  of  tne 
Commiaaion. 

Tha  iaaue  of  whether  accreditation  ia  property  of  •  ^J*"P* 
debtor'B  aetata  and  whether  the  automatic  atay  in  the  bantouptcy 
law  appliea  to  education  accreditation  waa  a  novel  queation  in  the 

Ninth  Circuit. 

AlCS  and  the  Truatee  of  Worth  County  Collage  •"^•'•^ , ^JJ*® 
Aareement  and  Mutual  Releaae  on  June  14,  1989,  in  which  «»e 

agreed  to  diamiaaal  with  prejudice  of  the  action  againat 
Aic5.    Thi  Agreement  and  Mutual  Releaae  did  not  require  AlCS  to 
admit  liability  or  to  pay  any  damagaa. 

LQwarv.    U.S.  Diatrict  Court  for  the  Central  Diatrict  of 
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California,  civil  Action  No.  tt  00042  CBN  (OKKxi.    Aetion  bv  Lona 
BMCh  CollM*  Of  Buain...,  Long  BmoU,  California,  for"!cSrS2?y 
!IS  V*  •ccraditation  withdrawn  by  AXC8  ' 

and  aliglbility  for  fadaral  studant  financial  aaaiatanea  prooraaa 
and  for  daM««s  froa  AXCS  for  braaeta  of  fidueiary  duty, 
intarfaranoa  with  advantagaoua  buainaaa  ralationabipa  and 
^'ff^^^y*  buainaaa  advantagaa,  and  braaeh  of  Isaiiad  covanant  of 
good  fa.ithiand  fair  daaling.    No  apaeifie  aaeuntbf  Hiaagaa  wm 
atatad  in  epaplaint. 

AIC«,  tha  Aceraditing  coniaaion  and  tha  individual  dafandanta 
Naldbauar  and  Lowary,  AXCS  Coaaiaaionara,  f ilad  an  anawar  danying 
any  liability.    Granting  tha  aeheel'a  Mtion  for  a  prallainan^  ^ 
injunction,  tha  court,  on  Fabruary  la,  i9tt,  found  that  thara  waa 
a  procedural  arror  in  tha  AIC8  appaal  procaading,  that  tha  Bchocl 
had  daaonatratad  llkallhood  of  aueoaaa  on  tha  aarita,  and  ordtrad 
AICS  and  tha  U.S.  Oapartaant  of  Education  to  rainatata 
accreditation  and  eligibility  for  fadaral  student  financial 
aaaiatanea  progriaa,  and  further  ordered  the  Accrediting 
Coaaiaaion  to  hold  a  further  hearing  on  the  school 'a  application 
for  a  new  grant  of  accreditation  at  ita  April,  198«  aestino.    Bv  a 
eonaant  order  entered  on  April  i,  i»tt,  the  hearing  waa  postponed 
to  the  Auguat  seating  of  the  Conaiasion.  F«»tpon.B 

*'    HObart  Fiance  auaineee  Tn.»itu»>.  t,i,.    v.  AMoei 
Independent  Callaaa.  mnA  a^w^i,,  civil  Action  8870942  U?sr 

S«J!f3X  Diatrict  of  New  York.    Thia  waa  an  action 

SJ^JS^^-""?*'*  Buainaaa  Inatituta,  mc. ,  owner  of  Aaerican 

?*  5S"^2**"  S<=^«>1'       AICS  accredited  inatitution,  againat 
il^l      ^*  «"S'*II?  S®???  county.  New  York  and  reioved  by 

AICS  to  the  0.8.  Diatrict  court  for  the  Eaatam  Diatrict  of  New 

f?  in  Brooklyn.    The  suit  sought  declaratory  and  injunctive 
Slit!!  5"  obtain  a  new  six-year  grant  of  accreditation,  for  a 
declaratory  judgaent  that  AICS  no  longer  qualifiaa  for  recognition 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  for  daaagea,  coapanaatory  and 
punitive,  in  the  sua  of  $S, 000,000  on  each  of  four  Cwunta  for 
wrongful  denial  of  a  new  full  grant  of  accreditation,  denial  of 
due  proeeaa,  breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  breach  of  iapliad 
covenant  of  good  faith  and  fair  dealing. 

Since  the  Accrediting  Coaaiaaion,  at  ita  April,  1988  aaeting,  haa 
«!!"2?.?n2i«^**"y?''wr*?*      •ccraditation  to  tha  inatititiSJI, 

s»s:s;t."p?:5iS2  :"ioS:."*'"  '•^^''^'^ 

Phillip  J.  Vincicmarra.  naniel  H^St?Yio^'^:'g,i"^^;';:*{;?!!A«*!!S^^^ 

Diatrict  court,  Lafayette  Pariah,  state  of 
Louiaiana.    This  is  an  action  for  daaagea  by  a  group  of  studenta 
and  foraar  atudenta  at  Aeadiana  Technical  College,  Lafayette. 
Louiaiana,  for  fraudulent  aisrepreaantation  of  a  court  reporting 
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BraorM  in  which  th«  ■tud.nts  w«r«  •nroll«d  «nd  for  violation  of 
and  costs. 

S^S-Sic  SK ""Cilion  of  VI.  U.S.  B«n)cruptcy  Cod.  .inc. 
Acadian,  wa.  in  Ch«pt.r  11  .t«tu.. 

7  dissolution. 

Ssn  Dis^o,  Cmss  No.  N45469. 

~2iJlSny  d'SSiSIIS  fro.  th.  .chool'.  par.l.g.1  progra.  bacau.. 
.h.  h.d  b..n  criticl  of  it.  qu.lity. 

*■>^^m  fci>*    th.  own.r.  of  th.  .ehool  ar.  attaapting  to  ..ttl. 
tit?i5.  ZiKo.    Hr?"Jl  data  ha.  b..n  ..t.  •n* 
SiSrll;.    Jh.  plaintiff,  hav.  b««i  fin.d  for  failing  to  r..pon<J 
to  int.rrogatoria.  in  Ootobar  1990. 

kat!.  DiiteiS  CO^  forth.  wSatS^  DUtrict  of  T.nn......  O.K. 

No.  89-30S4-4B. 

A1C8  i.  a  dafandant  in  a  cla..  action  law.uit  fil.d  by  fo«ar 
•t^Mt.  of  an  AlC8-accr.dit«J  .chool  in  Mwiphi.,  T.nnM....  Th. 
?iSt  eauM  of  action  againat  AICS  i.  for  all.g.d  violation  of  th. 
T.nn..M2con;u».r  Protiction  Act.    spacifically.  plaintiff. 
KSSrSat  AlcT  accr«litation  of  Jaffaraon  Bualn...  Collog.  va. 
•matJrially  aiaLading  and  fraudulant."    Tha  ..cond  cu..  of 
aSiS  alliga.  that  AiCS  braach«l  a  contract  with  tha  dafandant 
SSoSl.  and  Sat  plaintiff,  vara  third-party  banaficiaria.  of  that 
SSSait.    sScifieally,  plaintiff,  allaga  that  in  accraditing 
SSSJSoA.  AK8  know  th;  itudant.  would  r.ly  on  A1C8  to  -.naur. 
th.  aeadaaic  atandard.  of  Jaffaraon." 

A  motion  to  diaai..  both  count,  againat  Alcs  wa.  filad  on  March 
29,  1990,  and  it  i.  .till  panding. 
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JkttutaMat  #3 


U.S.  DBPARINENT  OP  EDUCATION'S  LIST 
OP  89  SCHOOLS  WITH  HIGH  DEFAULT  RATES 
AND  HIGH  DOLLMU  IN  DEFAULT 


On  8«ptnb«r  lO,  1990,  th^  U.  S.  D«p«rtamt  of  Education  ralMs^d 
th%  list  of  thm  89  institutions  thttt  Mds  up  50  psresnt  of  th« 
studsnt  loans  in  dsfsult  for  our  ssctor  and  25  parcsnt  of  ths 
total  loans  in  dafault. 


Twanty-nina  of  tha  S9  privata,  poataacondary  caraar  schoola  and 
collagaa  liatad  by  tha  U.  S.  DapartMnt  of  Education  aa  having 
high  dafault  rataa  and  a  high  voluaa  of  loana  in  dafault  ara 
aceraditad  by  tha  Accraditing  Coniaaion  of  tha  National 
Aaaociation  of  Trada  and  Taehnical  Schoola. 

Of  thmum  29  sehoelst 

o       All  hava  baan  visitad  by  a  NATTS  accraditing  taaa. 


Sixtaan  of  tha  achoola  ara  innar-city  achoola  attandad 
by  lov-incoaa  and  ainority  atudanta.    All  availabla 
raaaareh  ahova  that  atudanta  vho  ara  Minority,  lov- 
incoM,  aingla  haada  of  houaaholda  or  indapandant  of 
parantal  incoM  hava  a  highar  tandaney  to  dafault  on 
thair  atudant  loana  than  othar  atudanta. 

Thirtaan  ara  at ill  aceraditad.    Of  tha  thirtaan,  ona  is 
ahort-tara  aceraditad  for  a  pariod  of  tvo  yaara 
(aceraditation  is  avardad  normally  for  fiva  yaara). 

Eight  hava  baan  raaovad  froa  tha  aceraditad  liat  by  tha 
Aceraditing  coniaaion.    Cauaaa  for  raaoval  (that  ara 
not  naeaaaarily  attributabla  or  liaitad  to  thaaa 
achoola)  includa: 

*  financial  inatability  or  ban)cruptcy 

*  adueational  outeoaaa  (poor  plaeaaant,  low 
graduation  and  ratantion  rataa,  ate.) 

*  lac)c  of  eontinuad  eoaplianea  with  tha  standards  of 
Aceraditation 
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•       staff  sUbillty,  laeX  of  tquipasnt  and/or 
lnad«quat«  facilltiss 

o       TWO  Wivm  undor  roviw  by  th«  Accroditing  Comi»»ionf 

o      Two  aro  undor  quartorly  »onltoring  by  tha  Accraditing 
Conlaalon  for  araaa  auch  as  financial  concarna, 
placamant  and/or  ratantion  rataa,  atc; 

A      Ona  has  baan  raaovad  by  tha  Accraditing  Cowiaaion  and 
ord^S  5  a  court  to  hava  ita  accraditation  rtinatatad; 
and, 

o      Thraa  ara  closing  and  in  tha  procass  of  a  "taachout," 

AICS 

Twanty-four  of  tha  89  schools  listad  as  having  high  dafault  ratas 
and  a  high  volu»a  of  loana  in  dafault  vara  aceradltad  by  tha 
AScrUiting  coiiission  of  tha  Association  of  indapandant  Collagas 
and  school,  (two  of  tha  aehoola  listad  aa  AlCS-accraditad  wara 

not) . 

Q€  thmmm  7A  ■ehocla; 

o       Thirtaan  wara  cloaad  aavaral  nonths  or  yaarc  bafora  tha 
liat  waa  iaauad; 

o       Elavan  ara  atill  accraditad; 

o      All  currantly  oparating  hava  baan  viaitad  by  an  AlCS 
Accraditation  coaaiaaion  taan. 

o       Four  of  tha  alavan  ara  undar  financial  raviaw  by  tha 
Accraditing  Coniaaion  (ona  ia  in  Chaptar  :i 
bankruptcy) ;  and 

o       Eight  of  tha  24  had  dafault  rataa  of  laaa  than  35 

parcant  and  two  of  thoaa  aight  alao  hava  cloaad.  Tha 
othar  aix  of  thaaa  aight  ara  atill  accraditad,  which 
Baana  that  mora  than  half  of  tha  aehoola  on  tha  liat 
atill  accraditad  hava  dafault  rataa  of  laaa  than  35 
parcant-    All  but  ona  haa  a  dafault  rata  of  laaa  than  30 
parcant. 
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#4 

KZSTORXeXL  OVERVZSH 

Listed  balov  wem  Mvarml  of  tho  initiativos  MATT5  and  Axes  hava 
undartakan  ovar  tha  past  aavaral  yaara. 

WkTIi  XflBTtdltatiQn 


Nhila  tha  Aceraditlng  coniaaion  of  tha  national  Aaaooiatlon  of 
Trada  and  Taehnioal  schools  racognlaas  that  aoc:iraditation  is  a 
praraquisita  for  aligibility  for  fadaral  studamt  financial  aid« 
ita  rola  is  not  to  ovarsaa  or  adainistar  fadari\l  financial  aid. 

For  yaara,  fadaral  and  stata  govamMnts        sociaty  at  laraa  hava 
lookad  to  aceraditation  to  datamina  if  a  school  m^mtn  eartain 
adueational  aaasuras  and  sound  school  pra^rt^isas.    Ths  Aecraditincr 
Cenission's  axclusiya  eoncams  ar<&  adueational  axeallanca  and 
institutional  intagrity.    moaa  concerns  hava  caused  accredit ino 
bodies  to  aonitor  and  act  on  those  schools  that  fail  to  eowlv 
with  their  accrediting  standards.  w-^^^r 

Student  Oo^laijite:  The  Conission  requires  each  school  to  publish 
in  the  student  catalog  and/ or  handbook  the  procedures  to  be 

folloved  in  lodging  a  coaplaint  concerning  the  institution. 


AdBlMioM  Procedure:    students  trtio  have  not  visited  the  school 
facility  prior  to  enrollMnt  will  have  the  opportunity  to  withdraw 
without  penalty  within  three  days  following  either  attendance  at  a 
regularly  scheduled  orientation  or  following  a  tour  of  tha 
facilities  and  inspection  of  equipment. 

Scbool  Vleite:  The  Conission  has  significantly  increased  the 
nuBber  of  on-site  visits  to  Beeber  institutions.    In  addition  to 
^•^^•^^"^^.■^•^"^•^  five-year  review  visits,  schools  are  now 
routinely  visited  on  a  Change  of  Ownership  or  the  addition  of  a 
degree  prograa.    visits  are  also  scheduled  when  prograva  are  addad 

the  original  aission  of  the  school,  Annual 
Report  verification  visita  are  aade  to  a  statistically 

■i^u  ^^^"^'•'^•^^^y  selected  nuaber  of  schools  following  receipt 
of  the  Annual  Reports,  ^  ^-^f^ 

Codes  of  ocfidiiet:    The  Coaaission  drafted  and  adopted  a  series  of 
Codes  of  Conduct  for  the  aeabers  of  the  Coaaission,  teaa  aeabers 

!I^"i®'.^?*f^"  "  raflact 

"^•.^®f?^"^®"  ■  deteraination  to  hold  all  persons  involved  in  the 
evaluation  process  accountable  for  the  integrity  of  the  process. 
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rteyt    Th«  Co«i««ion  issuas  a  Show  C«u««  Ord«r  to  ■chools 
that  fP7bMSuptcy7  requiring  a  d«t«il«d  •?Pj«»**i?!1.2'  ^rinn 
r5ir*I..  *--?!r«iiin       allavlat*  th«ir  financial  problaM.  During 
S  i«        iPShoS  cSSl;  S;  .Soil  i.  prohibitad  fro.  any 
Sln5!?i?itli  .SS.:  a.g.  progra...  ownarahip,  location. 

MetttltlM  PraetlcMt  School.  Bay  only  }"  S! 

Dwl  iu«r«»it«tion:  Tha  Co«i..ion  .dopt.d  policy  d-vjlogd  hy^^^ 

Si?«r^?.3oli!lhiS  5th  any  oth«r  accraditin,  co-ia.ion. 

BTMich..:    Tha  Cowia.ion  ha.  raaff ir.ad  it. 

^»SHa  that  anaura  tha  .ain  achool'.  raapon.ibility  for  tha 

and  ha.  tha  ...a  naaa  a.  tha  sain  .chool. 

instruoter  Qualification.:    All  in.tructor.  •JilliM"}!!"' 
So^SSrTofpractical  work  axparianca  or  aquivalant  J" 
m!.  fialS  baim  taught  and  thoaa  who  ara  raaponaibla  for  Canaral 
SSciiiiS  SSai  S;  dagraa  progr«w,  a  bacealauraata  dagraa. 

totund.:    Tha  CoMiaaion  raquiraa  that  "hool.  will  rafund  tuition 
JSTtha  progra.  up  to  tfia  75  parcant  Lval  of  tha  progran  or 
couraa  of  atudy. 

Tha  comiaaion  haa  alao  adoptad  thaaa  procadurai  dasignad  to 
axpadita  tha  accraditation  procaaa  and  raviaw. 


B..4.i  B^anmiaa  vmms:    A  pool  Of  oualif  lad  individualB  ia 
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.     -  accreditation  and  saak  to  ranav 

thair  aeeraditation  ar^  nov  required  to  attend  vorkshotos  prior  to 
applioation  sutaiesion.    Theee  vorkah^  era  dMioned  to  iaprove 
the  sohoola*  undaratanding  of  tha  aeereditation  prooeaa  and^ita 
»ree«dttral  requlrafieAta  and  My  leaaan  deXaya  in  the  acerediting 
prooMa.    The  vorkahopa  have  also  aeroaned  out  aehooXa  that  are 
not  MTioua  about  applying  for  aeeraditition;  in  ittf ,  for 
•xaapXef  193  potential  an^Xioant  aehoola  attanded  acereditation 
vorhahopa  but  only  70  actually  applied  for  accreditation. 

AppMla  Panel:    The  AppeaXa  PaneX*a  aeopa  of  review  of  Coniaaion 
^•ciaiona  haa  been  focuaed  on  the  original  record  before  the 
Coaniaaion^  and  whether  the  Coaaiaaion'a  action  waa  appropriate 
baaed  on  that  evidence. 

Since  1988  f  the  XZCS  Accrediting  coniaaion  haa  inatituted  a 
number  of  criteria  and  policy  changea. 


CXott  to  Credit  Boor  Oonversioii:    The  Coaaiaaion  clarified  the 
convaraion  from  clock  to  credit  houra  to  all  aaaber  aehoola  and 
cautioned  aehoola  on  over-awarding. 

Titl«  IV  BighMT  Bdueation  Act  PrograM:    A  lengthy  (13  page) 
update  and  analyaia  (including  Q  &  A)  on  ability-to-benefit, 
x^^Mfif^  prograBa,  and  Bngliah  aa  a  aecond  language  (ESL) 
proviaiona  in  the  Title  IV  prograna  waa  provided  to  all  aehoola. 
rae  Coniaaion  alao  adopted  apacific  guidelinea  controlling  the 
offering  of  ESL  prograna  and  explained  to  MBber  aehoola  the 
federal  ragulationa  regarding  theae  typea  of  prograaa. 


PlnaAcial  Kevim:    All  AICS  inatitutiona  under  financial  review 
by  the  coMiaaion  are  required  to  aeek  prior  approval  before 
initiating  any  non-uin  canpua  activity. 

Recruiting  and  AdniMiona:    The  Coaaiaaion  narrowly  proacribed  the 
recruiting  and  adniaaiona  practicea  anployed  by  aeaber  aehoola  and 
eliainated  the  practice  of  canvaaaing  for  adaiaiUona.  Recruiting 
and  adniaaiona  were  atrictly  liaitad  to  achool  eaployeea  only  and 
recruitera  were  prohibited  froa  adainiatering  adaiaaiona  teata. 

Paat  AaaeMaent  and  \3^pliance  Teaaa  (FACT):    Theae  FACT  Teaaa  are 
authorized  by  the  coaaiaaion  to  inveatigate  and  report  on  alleqed 
iaproper  buaineas  and  educational  practicea  by  or  at  aeaber 
inatitutiona. 
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,  m^^^t    Thtt  CoM»is«ion  ••tabli«h«d  policy  Mgardlng 
BAnmtloMl  ^SSeational  ••rvic««  with  non- 

third-p^rty  contracting  for  oauca^ion-x 

accroditod  ontitios. 

*    ^—4-  II,  rmmmr    XICS  MBbw  tchooli  aro  roguirod 


roviov 


accounting. 

MA.«#4«iAffi^iAlitv  vas  alao  broadanaa  m  p«r»A* 

ScSiiSSii;  iSi":  to  int. r..t. d  p.rti;.. 

Uttind  an  .ccr.dit.tion  wor)c.hop. 
Bl*.  0.t.«lt  Bcho^l-x    Th.  Co-.i..ion  dirjcfd  int.ri«  r.vi.w.  ot 
.11  high  d«««ult  (ov.r  35  p.rc.nt)  .chools. 
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tBOXSUTZON  SOPPORTBO  BY  MAWS  «  J  ICS 

strongly  supported  ■•v*rai  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  ud  •■sistod  in  drafting  on*  provision: 

|taflli^JltUMl».^  laeh  institution  participating  in  tha 
OflL  prograM  with  a  cohort  default  nte  exceediSa  so 

JSfrrv'Sd  SSiSSJ/  rS5Sd'SJiS"lorall 
Title  IV  aid  recipients.    The  policy  aust  provide  for  at 
least  ae  peat  a  refund  as  would  thi  policy  defiSed^n 
the  Secretary's  Default  Reduction  Initiative? 

Public  Law  101-239.  n»  omibue  Budget  R«»nclliatlon  Act  of  1989. 

revoked,  or  otherwise  terainated  in  Se  preSSS  JJ' 
•onths  or  if  it  Withdrew  fro.  it.  accreditaSiSi^nJer  a 
•how  cause  or  suspension  order  during  the  precedina  L 
Mnths  unless  (a)  the  institution's  iccrlditlSSn  ?a2 
5J!  iS*fT?'I?  ^K*^*  "■•  •c«*<»iting  agenS;  or?  tb! 
the  Institution  has  deaonstrated  to  the  Se«etari  of 
Education  its  acadeaic  integrity  in  accordance  With 
section  1201  (a)  (5)  (A)  o"(B)  of  the  a"? 

llsteS  Soli  a«^.t  (•)  or  (b)  as 

"     ?5.S'iriSt5??'i'^*^      ^""^  fttnrtwri.  ror  .choois  to 

SSSicStS'SJ'SLi"  "'^'^^^  th«i  in  oSJJSSg'^'*  " 
c«mricat«  of  high  school  oauivalMev  s^haaiZ 
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for  d«f*ult«d  MX,  berrewMTS.    A  d«««ult«r  who  oth«rwi«« 

5Sl  Vi  .ligibl.  to  l>*ticip«t.  «urth.r  in 
Titl«  XV  preoruMi  if  h«  or  sho  ropays  in  full  "ll  *»• 
StluSiS  prineip.1  and  intorut  on  th. 

iSSiifi..        .liio  r5«in  oligibility  for  pirticip«tion 
K  ii":  X?Xr!S2J^  Baking  la  coM.eutlv.  monthly 
MVMnt!  S  •  SflultS  est  and  if  thoir  loan  is  than 
iiold  to  an  aligibla  landar. 

gharft  Hold.    An  institution  Bay  not  d^livj^  «»• 
iStallSant  of  an  8LS  loan  to  a  borrowar  who  has 
Le222fSly  ceiplatad  30  daya  aftar  tha  firat  day 
of ^dy  in  tha  flrat  yaar  of  tha 
JwU'SrSSJjrSSSa  JidSation  in^hich  tha  atudanV. 

HATTS  alM  •upport.d  f  iv.  additional  proposals  in  thia 
lagialationt 

o   HO  SL8  loana  to  undargraduataa  anroUad  at  an  institution 
with  a  dafault  rata  of  30  parcant  or  hi9har; 

^        ««>iidMt  mav  borrow  mora  than  $4,000  undar  tha  SLS 
progr2.  S  SS^Sd^ulSr  or  any  pariod  of  nina  conaacutiva 
aonths,  whiehavar  is  longar; 

o  Tha  proeaads  of  a  Stafford  or  SLS  loan  aust  ba  disbursad 
in  two  or  So?a  installaants  ragardlass  of  tha  loan  asount  or  tha 
lang^  o5  SSSllsant  pariod  for  which  tha  loan  is  sada; 

e    Saeond  or  subsaguant  loan  disburssBants  Bust  ba  appliad  to 
^^A»JL  thZ  Student's  loan  balanca  aftar  a  landar  or  ascrow  agant 
i:*l!"iJii»  S  rJtSdiS  or  a  school  that  a  studant  has  caasad 
anrollaant;  and 

o    Profassional  judgsant  Bay  ba  usad  by  aid  •<»«ini;*'?J?"_^" 
dataraining  aid  awards  only  on  a  casa-by-casa  basis,  and  siBilar 
CBBMBay  not  ba  traatad  on  othar  than  a  casa-by-casa  basis. 


Diselomra  Act  of  1990  (H.R.  4629) 

MAMS  halDsd  to  draft  this  lagislation,  which  was  fntroducad  by 

Sl^IsaStSSvi  cSii  Parkins  (D-KY) .    Tha  bill 

5  a    Daoartsant  of  Education's  raguiraBants  for  tha  disclosura  of 

jij^iKKS^iSs  .at  by  th.  s«««f«^:-„E«'?sis/:SiSn 

Tnltiativa  to  includ.  all  dagraa-granting  highar  aducation 
SSrSly  no?  iSrily  tho..  prograL  which  prapara  studants  for 
vocational,  trada,  or  caraar  fialds. 

Th.  bill  would  guarantaa  that  studants  saaking  PO«*«»?<»"?*'T^„.^.. 
IdScaiion  SSuld  hava  tha  opportunity  to  know  tha  coaplation  rata. 
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of  thtt  progru  in  which  th«y  wish  to  onroll.    Tho  legislation 
VOU14  ftlBo  further  protect  stu^onts  from  schools  that  Bisrsprsssnt 
thsir  suppossd  graduation  ratas. 

Tha  Postsacondary  Muoation  Disclosura  Act  of  19»0  was 
incorporatad  into  Tha  atudant  Righti-TorKnov  Act  (K.R.  1454),  vhich 
was  unaniaously  passad      tha  Rousa  in  Juna.    Tha  bill  ragulras 
tha  taeratary  of  Sdueation  to  davalop  dafinitions  and 
Mthodologias  for  aaasurinq  graduation  ratas  broKan  dovn  by 
prooraa  or  fiald  of  study  and  by  individual  school  or  acadaaie 
division.    It  also  raquiras  tha  Sacratary  to  dataraina  tha  bast 
way  to  oaleulata  aaploynant  ratas  of  racant  trada  and  taehnloal 
school  oraduatas  in  thair  fiald  of  axpartisa.    Tha  Saeratary  vould 
ba  raquirad  to  subait  thosa  fimlings  to  tha  congrass  by  Octobar  l« 


"This  lagislation  will  safeguard  studants  vho  can  ba  vulnarabla 
coMUMrs  and  unprotactad  eitiians  on  traditional  eollaga 
eaapusas,"  said  KATT8  Prasidant  Staphan  Blair  in  support  of  tha 
bill.    "Disclosura   of  graduation  «.atas  across  tha  spaetrua  of 
pestsacondary  institutions  vould  anabla  studants  to  datanina 
t^athar  thair  prospacts  of  coaplating  a  givan  program  ara 
favorabla.    Tha  lagislation  vould  provida  studants  vith  valuabla 
consuaar  data  and  halp  to  ansura  productive  usa  of  fadaral  studant 
aid  dollars."    Tha  bill  vas  signad  into  lav  in  Pall,  1990. 

crtudant  Loan  Abusa  Pravantion  (SIAP)  Act. 

NATT8  supportad  this  lagislation  dasignad  to  halt  abusas  in  tha 
fadaral  studant  loan  prograa,  sponsorad  l^y  Rap.  Lavranca  saith  CD- 
PL)  last  Nay*    In  a  nava  confaranca  to  announce  tha  lagislation, 
NATT8  Praaidant  Staphan  Blair  said,  "A  fav  bad  apples  in  the 
private  career  college  and  school  sector  hurt  the  efforts  of  the 
aajority.    naTTS  fully  supports  the  Departaent  of  Education  in 
closing  the  doora  of  schools  involved  in  fraudulent  activity." 

This  lagialation  vaa  incorporatad  into  the  student  Loan 
Reconciliation  Aaendaants  of  1989  in  P.L.  101-239  and  bacaae 
effective  Septeabar  21,  1990.    Under  this  new  regulation,  the 
Secretary  of  Bdueation  is  authorised  to  use  eaergeney  action  to 
prevent  aiause  of  funds  by  suspending  federal  student  aid  fundi 
froa  a  school  if  there  is  reliable  inforaation  that  the  school  is 
violating  the  lav.    On  Octobar  4,  1990,  Secretary  Uuro  Cavasos 
suspended  federal  aid  funds  to  14  schools  under  this  regulation. 
The  achoola  vill  have  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  vhy  the 
sanction  ahould  ba  lifted. 


NATTS  aupported  the  Departaent  of  Education's  Default  Reduction 
Initiative  proposed  in  June,  1989.    Under  the  initiative, 


1991. 


Default  P^duetion 
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rMuUtions  emlltd  for  institutions  with  4sfsult  rstss  bstvssn  40 
and  60  psrcsnt  to  rsdues  thsir  dsfsult  rstss  by  9  psrcsnt  ssch 

Ssr  for  fivs  yssrs;  institutions  with  ratss  ovsr  30  psrcsnt  to 
plsMnt  prorstsd  rsfund  policiss;  and  institutions  with  ratas 
abova  20  parcant  to  davalpp  dafault  manaqaaant  plans. 

"Thasa  raoulations  ara  tough  and  will  hava  an  advarsa  affact  upon 
a  nuBhar  of  schools,"  said  NATTS  Prasidant  Staphan  Blair. 
••Hovavar,  va  ara  confidant  that  thasa  ragulations  will  halp  to 
subatantially  raduca  tha  dafaults  that  ara  causad  by  tha 
vaaJaiassas  in  tha  currant  program. " 

Tha  SD  ragulations  also  raguira  that  all  institutions  which  of far 
vocational  aducation  programs  list  coaplation  ratas,  placaaant 
ratas,  and  stata  licansing  raquiraaants  to  all  studants.  This 
raguiraaant  was  not  Bada  of  baccalauraata  prograss.    "Parants  who 
anroll  thair  childran  in  traditional  four-yaar  dagraa  programs 
should  hava  acoass  to  tha  sama  parformancs  rasults  axpactad  of 
programs  of  lass  than  four  yaars.    Thasa  dagraa  programs  should 
hava  tha  sama  consumar  disclosura  rulas  as  privata  caraar  collagas 
and  schools,"  said  Blair. 

AttmdiMnt  #6 


QUALITY  INITIATIVES 

Sinca  1988,  tha  Association  of  Indapandant  Collagas  and  Schools 
(AICS)  has  baan  in  tha  forafront  of  tha  quality  aovamant  in 
postsacondary  aducation.    In  tha  spring  of  198$,  tha  AICS 
laadarship  convanad  a  Quality  Symposium,  tha  first  of  its  kind  in 
any  sactor  of  aducation.    That  symposium  was  followad  by  tha  1S89 
publication  of  pu^Hfev  Assurance  fnr^  Prlvaf  Csr^sr  Schools,  an 
attampt  at  ralating  industrial  quality  assurance  to  tha  oparation 
of  indapandant  postsacondary  institutions.    This  book  was 
complamantad  by  12  quality  assurance  workshops  hald  in  various 
locations  throughout  tha  country. 

Similarly,  tha  AICS  Accrediting  Commission  has  baan  in  tha 
fora}*ront  in  tha  maasuramant  of  educational  outcomes  and  their 
relationship  to  overall  institutional  effectiveness.    While  other 
sectors  of  postsecondary  education  debated  the  issue,  AICS 
developed  new  accreditation  criteria,  effective  in  1990,  requiring 
institutions  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  satisfactory  student 
retention  and  placement  rates,  skills  and  knowledge  gained  as  a 
result  of  the  instruction  at  the  institution,  and  satisfaction  by 
amployera  and  graduates  with  tha  education  received. 

The  most  recent  piece  of  the  quality  initiative  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  self*paced,  campus^based  faculty  development  package 
for  use  by  AICS  institutions.    This  package  has  been  an  attempt  to 
bring  quality  to  the  classroom  level.    It  is  delivered  to 
instructors  either  individually  or  through  group  in-service 
programs,  and  was  complemented  by  a  series  of  workshops  in  various 
locations  around  the  country.    The  package  has  been  met  with 
unv  aual  enthusiasm,  and,  like  all  of  the  quality  initiatives,  will 
be  expanded  and  refined  as  AICS  meets  the  challenges  of  the  *90s. 
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IkttMtaMIlt  #7 


CmSUNBR  ZNFORIUTZON 

Zn  NXnS  published  Cafctliia  gktll^il.  nmH^Lna  Ahm^A.  a 

stMdmt*0  ouiaft  to  ••looting  a  oarMr  and  th«  right  private  earaar 
aehool.    Sinea  than,  tha  bo61c  has  haan  a  phanoaanal  auoeaaa. 

in  an  aasy-to*raad  fonuit,  oattiiia  akiiiad,  c^tefeiiia  Ah^an  providaa 
proapaetiva  atudanta  with  Information  on  tha  earaara  in  daaand, 
and  halpa  thaa  datamina  vhat  oaraar  ia  ri^t  for  thaa.    Tha  book 
alao  Inoludaa  a  atap«tay-«tap  proeaaa  atudanta  can  uaa  in  locating 
and  eontaeting  tha  privata  oaraar  achool  that  vill  provida  tha 
taehnieal  adueation  thay  naad;  quaatlona  atudanta  ahould  aak  vhan 
avaluating  any  poataaeondary  inatitution;  information  atudanta 
naad  to  undaratand  inatitutional  raquiraaanta;  and  hov  atudanta 
ean  obtain  financial  aid  and  tha  raaponsibilitiaa  involvad  vith  a 
loan. 

U.S.  Sanator  Paul  Simon  haa  eallad  flatting  sktii^<ir  p^fefeltiy 
"tha  baat  eonsumar  raaourca  guida  availabla."    Laat  yaar,  tha 
Dapartmant  of  Sducation  obvioualy  agraad  vith  Sana tor  Simon; 
inataad  of  introducing  ita  evn  eonsumar  information  book,  tha 
Dapartmant  publicly  andoraad  flattina  sklllad,  a^fctlM  j^mmA  an^ 
mada  tha  publication  availabU ,  fraa  of  eharga,  through  tha  U.S. 
Conaumar  Information  cantar.    i\a  of  octobar  1990,  mora  than 
200,000  copiaa  of  Qattina  flkiilfcii-  eim^tina  khmmA  hava  baan 
diatributad  by  tha  Conaumar  Znf drmation  Cantar,  making  tha  book 
ita  moat  raquaatad  pub7icatior  avar. 
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Senator  Pell.  We'll  hear  now  from  Dr.  Robert  Atwell,  president 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  ,         x  j  • 

Mr  Atwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  testimony  I  ofter  today  is  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  11  other  higher 
education  associations  and  is  accompanied  by  written  testimony 
and  specific  legislative  proposals  which  I  would  like  with  your  per- 
mission to  insert  both  of  these  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection. 

Mr  Atwell.  Federal  student  aid  programs  have  come  under 
some  "fire  in  recent  years  because  of  the  high  default  costs  in  stu- 
dent loans  and  because  a  few  institutions  have  abused  their  stu- 
dents, and  in  a  few  cases,  the  eagerness  to  make  a  profit  with  Fed- 
eral or  federally-guaranteed  funds  has  exceeded  the  motivation  to 

provide  training.  „  »  i 

Fortunately,  steps  already  taken  by  the  Congress  and  the  rele- 
vant accrediting  bodies,  including  Mr.  Blair  s,  as  you  have  heard, 
have  started  us  on  the  road  to  reform.  The  high  costs  associated 
with  fraud  and  abuse  and  defaults  are  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
crowing  imbalance  between  grants  and  loans  in  student  aid  pack- 
ages, and  in  particular  high  default  costs  have  restrained  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Congress  to  provide  sufficient  Pell  and  other  grant  funds 
to  meet  the  demonstrated  need  of  students.  . 

Our  system  of  higher  education,  generally  recognized  as  the  best 
in  the  world,  is  also  unique  in  the  world  in  a  number  of  respects, 
and  for  purposes  of  toda/s  hearing  one  of  the  most  unique  features 
of  that  system  is  that  the  monitoring  of  educational  quality  is  as- 
signed to  what  you  have  heard  referred  to  earlier  as  the  triad, 
consisting  of  State  licensure  and  regulation  of  the  institutions  pro- 
viding the  education  and  training,  voluntary  accreditation  and  fed- 
eral program  eligibility  determination  and  oversight. 

In  most  other  nations,  all  of  these  oversight  functions  rest  in  cen- 
tral ministries  of  education.  Our  decentralized  system  has  worked 
reasonably  well  in  assuring  minimum  academic  standards,  but  on 
the  whole  it  has  not  performed  satisfactorily  in  assuring  good  man- 
agement and  reasonable  standards  of  probity. 

For  one  thing.  State  licensure  and  regulation  has  been  up  until 
this  point  notably  ineffective  because  of  understaffing,  the  disper- 
sal of  responsibility  among  several  agencies  within  some  btates, 
and  the  reluctance  of  many  States  to  undertake  activities  which 
they  believe  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Further,  accreditation,  while  well-suited  for  determining  mini- 
mum academic  standards,  has  on  the  whole  been  lU-equippea  to 
deal  with  a  host  of  management  and  probity  issues  which  have 
come  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  enrollment,  in  part  made  possible 
through  the  growth  of  the  student  aid  system. 

The  Cor.t'ress  has  determined  that  Federal  program  eligibility 
ought  to  be  determined  through  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognizes  and  monitors  the  voluntary  accredit- 
ing bodies  rather  than  making  individual  determinations  of  which 
inititution  should  be  eligible  for  Federal  programs.  While  the  deci- 
sion to  leave  Federal  program  eligibility  largely  in  the  hands  of 
voluntary  accrediting  bodies  is  consistent  with  our  whole  approach 
to  the  role  of  the  Federal  Governmfcnt,  there  have  been  difficulties, 
chief  among  them  being  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
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tion's  role  both  in  overseeing  accrediting  bodies  and  in  monitoring 
institutional  performance  with  Federal  funds  has  suffered  from  in- 
adequate funding  and  management  inattention. 

Our  specific  proposals  address  all  three  legs  of  the  triad,  and 
they  do  so  against  the  background  of  what  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready done  to  address  the  problems  I  have  tried  to  identify. 

In  the  area  of  State  licensure  and  regulation,  we  recommend 
that  the  Secretary  of  Education  be  authorized  to  develop  standards 
for  State  laws  and  policies  which  provide  a  more  adequate  system 
of  State  licensure  oversight  and  compliance.  These  standards  ought 
to  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Higher  Education  Ex- 
ecutive Officers  and  the  States. 

With  respect  to  accrediting  bodies,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  specific  standards  for  recognizing  accrediting 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  institutional  eligibility  for  Title  IV  pro- 
grams, and  we  have  indicated  what  some  of  those  standards  might 
be. 

Third,  we  have  a  number  of  proposals  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  student  aid  programs, 
including  performance  standards  for  institutions.  It  is  my  personal 
hope  that  in  developing  performance  standards,  special  attention 
would  be  paid  to  such  factors  as  high  default  costs,  high  default 
rates,  the  proportion  of  Federal  or  federally-guaranteed  funds  to 
total  institutional  income,  changes  in  institutional  ownership,  pro- 
portion of  ability-to-benefit  students,  material  findings  in  audit  re- 
ports and  others. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  threshold  could  be  established  whereby 
poor  performance  in  several  of  these  indicators  would  trigger  closer 
scrutiny  than  would  be  the  case  for  other  institutions. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  am  fully  aware  that  institutions  serving  aca- 
demically higher-risk  students  should  be  expected  to  have  higher 
default  rates,  and  institutional  accountability  would  be  strength- 
ened through  the  submission  of  audited  financial  statements. 

Finally,  we  have  some  proposals  on  regulatory  reform,  chief 
among  them  being  to  extend  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  the  same 
negotiated  rulemaking  authority  provided  for  the  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Act  last  year.  Our  proposals  in  this  respect  are  designed  to 
ensure  that  regulations  are  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
higher  education  community. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  combination  of  the  proposals  we 
are  offering  will  pi  ovide  better  accountability,  better  integrity  and 
lesser  costs  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  absence  of  these  meas- 
ures, and  in  that  manner  we  will  better  serve  our  students,  which 
is  the  purpose  behind  all  of  our  activities. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Atwell  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Atwell 

On  behalf  of  associations  representing  all  sectors  of  American  higher  education  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  our  recommendations  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration and  enhance  the  integrity  of  federal  student  aid  programs. 

To  strengthen  program  integrity,  two  important  issues  must  be  dealt  with  during 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act: 
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(1)  Serious  problems  persist  in  the  administration  of  tlie  programs  by  tlie  Educa- 
tion  Department,  and  in  the  Department's  shared  responsibility  with  the  states  and 
private  voluntaiy  accrediting  agencies  for  determining  institutional  eligibUity  for 
participation  in  federal  student  assistance.  „       .      ^  »ai\  uji 

Lax  administration  of  Title  IV  programs  which  annually  distribute  some  $20  bil- 
lion in  student  assistance  has  led  to  widelyreported.  instances  of  fraud  and  abuse, 
particularly  in  short-term  occupational  programs  which  enroll  a  high  proportion  of 
low-income,  high-risk  students.  Such  instances  have  eroded  public  confidence  in  the 
^nyams,  although  most  institutions  do  a  responsible  job  of  managing  federal 

""2Ancrea8ing  statutory  and  regulatoty  requiremente  imposed  on  the  programs  to 
deal  with  management  problems  at  a  relatively  small  number  of  schools  has  created 
a  costly  regulatory  overburden  for  the  mtyority  of  institutions. 

To  add^  the  first  issue,  we  believe  it  is  vital  to  clarify  the  role  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Department,  postsecondary  institutions,  the  accrediting  agencies,  and 
the  states  in  Setermining  eligibility  for  federal  student  aid  programs,  and  to 
strengthen  institutional  management  controls  and  accountability.  The  second  issue 
requires  several  steps  to  reform  the  regulatory  process. 
A.  Clarifying  the  Responsibilities  of  the  Education  Department 

We  are  eTcourag«fthat  Secretary  Alexander  has  moved  quickly  to  adopt  a  sweer^ 
ing  management  improvement  plan  to  refocus  and  restructure  the  Department  s 
stSdent  aid  programs  The  plan  is  based  on  thereport  of  an  ED-OMB  review,  team 
which  found  tte  management  capacity  of  the  Ofiice  of  Postsecondary  Education  to 
be  inadequate,  understaffed,  and  lacking  the  basic  accounting  records  required  to 

fulfill  its  responsibilities.  .    ^  «.      r  oi^  nrn. 

To  make  sure  the  Department  provides  adequate  staffing  of  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams in  the  future,  we  recommend  that  a  line  item  be  established  in  ite  Salaries 
Ind  Exp9nse8  budget  for  administration  of  Title  IV  programs.  This  would  make  the 
staffing  needs  for  proper  administration  of  the  programs  (including  training  of  fi- 
nancial aid  administrators)  a  matter  for  formal  review  in  each  budget  cycle 

We  recommend  that  the  Department  be  required  to  develop,  in  consultation  with 
the  postsecondary  community,  objective  performance  standards  for  the  administra- 
tion ^d  management  of  Title  IV  programs.  Such  standards  would  enable  the  De- 
partment to  regulate  differentially  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  the  inst'tutions 
mission,  program,  type  of  governance,  and  administrative  "pacity,  and  wou  d  in- 
clude reliable  criteria  for  identifying  institutions  which  are  having  difficulties  in  op- 
erating and  managing  the  programs.  ...       .  ui-  u  ~.»*J„ 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Department  be  required  to,  establish  a  systema  ic 
program  for  oversight  of  all  institutions  participating  in  Title  IV  programs,  includ- 
ingperiodic  recertif'.cation  reviews.  Based  on  these  oversight  activities,  the  Depart- 
ment should  prepare  and  distribute  an  annual  report  evaluating  the  nature  and 
extent  of  administrative  and  regulatory  problems  and  concerns  identified  in  the  pro- 
trrams,  and  their  frequency  by  sector.  ,  .  *   u       r  • 

The  Department  should  also  be  reauired  to  establish  a  central  data  base  of  insti- 
tutional information,  to  promote  uniform  reporting  and  ful  integration  of  all  data 
avaTlSb  e  from  soured  within  and  outside  the  Department.  includ;ing  the  Eligibility 
and  Certification  Di.ision,  the  Audit  and  Program  Review  Division,  thej^inanci^^^ 
Management  Section,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  the  regional  offices,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  state  agencies,  and  regional  and  national  accrediting 

^I^  addition,  the  Department  should  be  authorized  to  regulate  and  monitor  third- 
party  servicers  that  assume  contractual  responsibility  for  administration  of  Title  IV 
programs.  Third-party  servicers  for  institutions  should  be  subject  to  control  and 
SSt  requiremente  similar  to  ihose  that  apply  to  institutions.  The  Department 
should  also  be  authorized  to  regulate  third-party  consultants  on  student  aid  matters, 
and  to  require  satisfactory  performance  standards  for  consultante. 

We  also  urge  consideration  of  the  Administration'y  propc»a!  for  authority  to  pro- 
vide conditional  certification  for  a  one-year  period  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  take 
timelv  action  ngainst  institutions  with  no  proven  record  of  ability  to  administer  fed- 
eral mnds. 

B.  Strengthening  Institutional  Accountability 

In  the  last  two  years  Congress  has  taken  several  steps  to  limit  proeram  abuse  and 
to  make  institutions  more  accountable  for  their  man^ement  of  ^itFe  IV  programs 
iSckidSng  a  prohibition  on  borrowing  by  students  at  high-defau  t  institutions  (with 
appropriate  waivers  for  institutions  with  special  circumstances),  reduced  SLS  loan 
limits  for  studente  in  programs  of  less  than  an  academic  year,  imposition  of  a  30-day 

<  r*  r' 
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delay  in  the  disbursement  of  guaranteed  loans,  and  restrictions  on  the  eligibility  of 
abihty-to-beneflt  students. 

We  recommend  several  further  steps  to  improve  the  accountability  of  all  institu- 
tions: 

As  a  prerequisite  to  certification  or  recertificatiun,  institutions  should  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  Education  Department  audited  financial  statements  certified  by  an 
independent  public  accountant  for  their  two  most  recent  fiscal  years.  Institutions 
identified  in  the  certification  process  as  having  actual  or  potential  management 
and/or  financial  problems  should  be  required  to  provide  interim  reports  as  a  follow- 
up  to  certification. 

All  institutions  should  be  required  to  provide  the  Department  with  detailed  infor- 
mation on  revenues  and  expenditures  for  inclusion  in  the  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS,  administered  by  NCES). 

In  addition,  institutions  accredited  by  two  or  more  agencies  should  be  required  to 
identify  which  one  provides  accreditation  for  the  purposes  of  Title  IV  eligibility,  pro- 
vide the  Department  and  their  accrediting  agencies  with  full  disclosure  of  the  rea- 
sons for  their  multiple  accreditation,  and  notify  the  Department  when  one  of  their 
sources  of  accreditation  is  dropped  or  withdrawn. 

We  also  support  several  recommendations  included  in  the  Administration's  reau- 
thorization proposals  transmitted  to  Congress  April  30,  including; 

Establwhment  of  a  minimum  program  length  requirement  of  six  months  (equiva- 
lent of  600  hours)  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  any  of  the  GSL  prc^rams.  consist- 
ent with  the  minimum-length  standard  of  other  federal  student  aid  pr(^rams.  Pro- 
grams of  less  than  600  hours  typically  provide  training  for  entry-level,  minimum- 
wage  jobs,  and  needy  students  should  not  be  permitted  to  assume  large  debts  for 
sucn  training. 

Institutions  should  be  prohibited  from  paying  any  commission,  bonus,  or  other  in- 
centive payment  based  directly  or  indirectly  on  enrolling  students  or  on  student  aid 
volume  to  persons  engaged  in  making  final  admissions  or  financial  aid  eligibility  de- 
terminations, or  recruitment  of  prospective  students  by  third  party  agents  or  con- 
tractors. 

Institutions  should  be  required  to  acknowledge,  by  the  terms  of  their  Title  IV  pro- 
gram participation  agreements,  that  the  Secretary,  accrediting  agencies,  guarantee 
agencies,  and  state  licensing  agencies  have  the  right  to  share  information  relevant 
to  an  institution  s  Title  IV  eligibility. 

C  Improving  State  Licensure  Standards 

A  recent  study  by  the  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers  (SHEEO)  found 
that  the  states  are  highly  inconsistent  and  often  too  weak  in  their  licensing  stand- 
ards for  postsecondary  institutions  to  assure  reasonable  standards  of  educational 
quahty  and  consumer  protection.  SHEEO  is  currently  working  on  the  development 
of  standards  for  state  licensing. 

We  believe  the  time  is  right  to  accelerate  this  process  through  federal  leadership. 
eiJtJ5^°"^"li^"  u^^®^  Secretary  be  authorized  to  develop,  in  consultation  with 
SHEEO  and  other  appropriate  sUte  agencies,  sUndards  which  assure  that  state 
laws  and  policies  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the  licensure  of  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions, including  the  capacity  for  oversight,  investigation,  and  oetermination  of  in- 
stitutional compliance. 

We  also  recommend  that  states  be  required  to  report  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment and  regional  or  national  accrediting  bodies  any  negative  action  affecting  the 
license  of  an  institution  to  operate,  including  denial,  suspension,  or  termination  of 
authority,  and  the  final  results  of  any  on-site  review  of  the  institution. 

D.  Strengthening  Accrediting  Bodies 

Federal  law  forbids  the  Secretary  or  any  officer  of  the  Education  Department 
from  ^'exercising  any  direction,  supervision,  or  centre*  over  . . .  any  accrediting 
agency  or  association."  This  is  an  important  safeguard  for  the  private,  voluntary 
system  of  accreditation  by  which  the  world  of  higher  education  attempts  to  assure— 
the  quality  of  its  institutions.  Nevertheless  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  criteria  by  which  accrediting  associations  may  be  recognized  for 
purposes  of  determining  institutional  eligibility  for  federal  student  aid. 

We  recomniend  that  the  Secretary  develop  specific  standards  for  recognizing  ac- 
crediting agencies  for  the  purpose  of  institutional  Title  IV  eligibility.  An  agency 
should  be  reguired  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  the  ability  and  experience  to  operate 
as  an  accrediting  body,  that  its  principal  purpose  is  the  accreditation  of  postsecond 
ary  institutions  and/or  programs,  that  it  maintains  a  clear  distinction  from  any  pro- 
fessional or  trade  organization,  that  it  determines  that  the  program  length  is  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  matter  taught,  and  otherwise  assures  that  the  institutions  it 
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accredita  provide  satisfactory  education  and  training,  including  the  provision  of  ad^ 
quate  student  support  services  where  appropriate.  Agencies  should  also  be  required 
to  report  any  final  negative  action  aifecting  the  accreditation  of  an  institution. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Secretary's  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Accred- 
itation and  Institutional  Eligibility  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  representa- 
tives of  public  and  independent  four-year  institutions,  community  colleges,  proprie- 
tary institutions,  professional  schools,  public  members,  parents  and  students,  and 
representatives  of  the  CJouncil  on  Postsecondary  Accreditation.  The  Committee 
should  bo  renamed  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Institutional  Quality  and 
Integrity,  with  responsibility  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  standards  of  recognition  and 
to  recommend  changes  in  policies  affecting  institutional  eligibility  and  certification. 

E.  Regulatory  Reform  .  xi. 

For  the  past  decade  the  Department  has  consistently  failed  to  consult  with  the 
higher  education  community  as  it  developed  regulations  in  difficult  problem  areas. 
As  a  result,  regulations  published  for  comment  in  the  Federal  Register  often  pro- 
pose unrealistic  and  unworkable  solutions  which  take  the  community  by  surprise, 
create  an  uproar  of  controversy,  and  require  the  intervention  of  Congress  to  resolve. 

We  urge  extension  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  the  negotiated  rulemaking  au- 
thority provided  for  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  last  year.  This  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  establinh  a  negotiated  rulemaking  committee  representing  af- 
fected sectors  of  the  community  whenever  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  attempt  to 
reach  consensus  on  a  proposed  rule  before  it  is  published  for  comment  in  the  Regis- 
ter. Such  consultation  in  advance  with  the  higher  education  community  with  re- 
spect to  regulatory  matters  that  affect  it  would  permit  the  sharing  of  information 
and  expertise  on  the  nature  of  the  pro'jlem,  and  the  impact  of  various  options  for 
remedial  action,  before  Departmental  policy  is  determined,  rather  than  after  the 
fact. 

Our  earlier  recommendation  that  the  Department  be  required  to  develop  perform- 
ance-based standards  for  the  administration  of  Title  IV  programs  would  also  provide 
an  important  step  toward  regulatory  reform.  For  example,  problems  that  have  been 
identified  in  short-term,  skill  training  programs  have  resulted  in  the  imposition  of 
inappropriate,  costly,  and  burdensome  regulations  on  two-year  and  four-year  degree- 
granting  institutions.  Establishment  of  performance-based  standards  could  result  in 
specific  and  more  effective  regulations  for  sectors  of  postsecondary  education  with 
different  missions  and  goals;  it  could  also  provide  criteria  for  waiving  regulatory  re- 
quirements for  institutions  which  meet  high  performance  standards  or  valid  alter- 
native standards.  The  Department  would  no  longer  be  in  the  position  of  penalizing 
all  institutions  to  stop  a  small  minority  from  abusing  the  system. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  Department  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  new  ways 
to  reduce  the  regulatory  burden  on  institutions.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  make  demonstration  grants  to  postsecondary  institutions 
to  develop  innovative  approaches  that  would  improve  the  administration  of  Title  IV 
programs  and  reduce  their  regulatory  burden. 
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TITLE  IV  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 


IV.REG  REFORM  -1 


SUGGESTED  AMENDMENT 


Tiik  IV  oltfwAa(isanKfxkd  by  the  previous  lection  o( 
mil  Aci)  IS  amended  by  aMifif  9S\tt  Secboii  486A  ihc  rollowiR| 
newMCtion: 

■DEMONSTRATION  ORAhfTS  FOR  IMPROVED 
ADMINISTRATION 
AND  THE  REDUCTION  OF  REGULATORY  BURDENS 

■S«.  4»B(i)  Piocnw  A»i*oriied,.KO  1*8  SccertMy  ii 
wUttrixed  lo  mkt  pmu  lo  anmfmaM  pMic  a|e«ciei.  «»- 
pcoTii  privMe  orgvOzMkms      iMUMkM  ol 
de»oMii*cbwovidvei|ipn«riiciioiictd«i^ 
■MiMMce  proinM  MiUnrued  by  ihU  Uk  detifMd  lo  iwprave 
(Itf  ^lUi^Mkv  ol  iittk  pratwi  Md  radw«  legubian^ 
n  eli|Me  iftHitttbOM. 

"(2)  No  demtntiM  iiMi  My  be  made  under  ihu 
Mctkia  wtoa  ■  ^vlicaikM  is  Mteiaed  10  tte  Se^^ 
tiM.    Mch  MMMwr.  Md  coAttiiiiM  Mch  i«rbr«A(k»  u  ite 
SecMlvy  My  RMOMHy  require. 

"(b)  AHtborluikM  of  Appfopri*Uo«i..-Tbefe  are 

aiteiMdlobe49ravriMedS._.  far  fiical  yew  1992.  and 

McliiMU ai  nay  be  MceMvy  (or each  ol dM 4  Mcceedisi fiKil 
yem  10  any  OM  dw  proviiAoM  or  dUs  Kctioa.'. 


Tide  [V  of  die  Aci  if  fivther  vnended  by  addin|  at  the  end 
iheteortbe  foUowini  new  lectian: 


'  RATIONALE/JUSTIHCATION 


The  incRMe  in  refubtoiy  burdn  associated  v/ith  die  Title 
IV  propami  over  the  past  decade  is  in  pen  auribyuMe  10  two 
serious  policy  nl  procedunl  (aituits  of  die  Education  DepeftmenL 

1 .  T1»  DepmnciM  hM  failed  10  provide  adetimie  Starr  to 
adniiuter  die  pcQfivns,  and  il  bM  failed  to  esiibUsb  perfonnance 
«M>d^fariBttHutioaalwinatffWfidoltlK?rori"Mw<"ch 
fOGOti^  dtt  difldcM  ot^vet  ol  dilTeRM  lecton  ol 
pattecoidvy  educadoa.  TlMi.  for  exanpk.  (nbkMS  tbai  have 
been  ideMifled    short'iefm  riUH  tiMii  pracMS  have  rewhed 
in  dtt  i«poiitkM  ol  MippropriMe  recMlati^ 

fotf  -yev  decree  pwiini  instituiinis,  which  ire  an  forced  K>  jump 
duouih  birtensome  retuteory  hoops  ia  ordexio  caKh  •  few  wN) 
abuK  die  tysieai. 

2.  TV  DepmieM  hu  cork  Mtly  failed  to  consuh  wtih 
ite  higher  educaiMw  coAtminiiy  as  it  oevelopi  fCfulaiioas  in 
diTTkaiU  pvMcn  Mcai.  AS  a  rcauH.  leguUdoM  pubkAed  in  die 
^oLAfilte  Ota  propose  i».eaUsdc  and  uaiMrfcibk 
sotyikM  wMch  tiU  die  comyntty  by  surprise.  cre«e  en  ivrw 
ol  coMoverty,  ^  lecrtjR  dK  iiierw  don  ol  Conrea  10  lesolve. 

To  ad*es  dM«  fUm.  dK  propoaed  lMi.'aice  would: 
(I)  AiAori»d«SecitttryioaMkedBM*itionfianuio 
iMdMioas  10  eKOUAfe  ianovaiive  approaches  dai  mprove  the 
MtaMmdon  SMl  leduK  dK  leculBkiry  burdm  oC  fDdcfal 
profnms. 
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TITLE  IV  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

IV.R1SG  REFORM  -2 
SUGGKSTID  AMENDMENT  tATIONALE/JUSTinCATlON 


'AirmORIZATION  OF  APPROraiATIONS  FOR 
ADMINtSTKATIVE  EXPENSES 

'S«c.  492.-'nm«  m  MWliofijod  lo  be  nyropiined  luch 
niy  be  aeoeNvy  for  ftacil  yur  1992  ind  for  ttek 
fteCAl  yeir  ikeiMAer  for  •dniwKriUve  expcatei 

for  ciiTyiic  om  diib  tide,  iaclediftf  expemet  for  suff 

nd  con^tace  tctMiieei'. 


PM  0  of  Tide  IV  of  the  Act  it  mended- 

(I)  by  inaeniaf  after  the  be*diR|  of  pen  G  the 
foUowiai: 

'Subptri  •  1  MitceltaRtoui  Oeoeral 


(2)  by  tddiM  ate  NCtion  492  (H  idded  by  KctioH  1 54 
of  Ail  Ad)  Ae  ioUowiai  new  nbpn 

•suBPAtT .  2  wsrmmoNAL  WreORITY 

"FCDEIt  AL  KESPONSran  JTIES. 

'SEC.  493<a)  PerfomiMce  Standvdi.-  (I>  Ui  order  lo 
»iti#lwi  tbe  idiiiiwnilvt  cepabiltoy  md  fhwwciil  ie^«Mifcility 
piDviiiaM  ol  ihii  lilli,  tbe  Secntiry  Aall.  ifler  m—iimiini  wUi 
hiititiMtaii  of  hiikr  odtKatkM,  eUiMe  ■HUmkii.  tmnuy 
aieaciei,  edacaiioil  iUOclettoM  repreteMMi  poeiwcoadiry 
edttcMKM,  nd  ote  nifcyiietB  public  agettciei  and  M-profic 

mmMS  iar  *e  adnWantioi  of  profnMM  airtboriied  by  this 
litk. 

'(2)  bi  canyiv  o«  tlik  wbeectkx.  Uk  Seoetary  Aitt- 

'(A>  provide  kt  die  conduce  of  pro^aa  leviewi  on  a 
ayiteKatk  buii  deiigMd  lo  i»ct»de  alt  elitible 
imtteUoM  paiticipiiini  in  prograM  wdnriied  by  ilui 
iitk;aad 

'(B)  provide  for  ilie  coeduci  of  itoe«iiffeaiio«  revkwi  of 
admimitrative  capebiliiy  and  financiai  rctponnbiliiy  of 


(2)  EatabUdi  a  Ite  ileal  ■  dtt  DeparMMM'i  aalariea  aad  eapenaea 

bud|c«  ID  BB8MR  adequaie  Mllb«  Cor  adAlnte^ 

aid  propamt,  iackidiRg  die  delivery  tyilem  and  overttiN 

■ctivitiet. 


O 


(3)      Require  tbeSeottary  10  eaiabtidi.bioomyliaiionwiiii 
dM  oc'MMRityi  perfoniaaoe^Mied  Maadanto  for  dtt  idaiiaiairatioa 
of  Tide  IV  piitpwai  by  dillareM  typei  of  jaatiartnaa.  iacladiai 
criwia  far  waMag  wf  ajamry  nnjaimacaii  far  jaaiaaioai  whidi 
aieei  ^ipropriMe  alHraaiive  naadvdL 

Ita  Secntary  would  aiao  be  reQuiied  »  eMbUih  a 
■yneaitfic  icfcrrMr  far  prop*"  reviews  aad  looenirfiBUaa  reviewi 
faraUelifibteiaainatoBt  Iaaddiiioa,dieSecfBiary  wouUbe 
givea  Mdnrity  10  lequire  detailed  iafaraMioa  oa  iBM^^ 
icvcaueaawdiipfadiMeaaadiDicquiwattaedititioaaracieato 
aodfy  die  Secretary  bf  aay  actioM  lakea  wiib  lapeci  lo  an  ditibk 
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TITLE  IV  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 
SUGGESTED  AMENDMENT 


IV.REG  REFORM  .2  A 
RATIONALB/JUSTirtCATlON 


"(B)  provide  for  *e  coaduci  of  receftiricMioil  rtvkwi  of 
•dmMimUvt  capibUity  ind  TimbcU  retpomibUily  of 
iMiiMkM  CM  «       period  o«  «  arieied  bi^ 

nccniftaiito  «d       itvkwt  of  nek  iMti^^ 
-(b)  IrfonMta  IUqM*-TlK  Secff«vy  M  ra^iire  lU 
eli|ibte  kutiUiUoM  to  siibnU  lo  Um  Dcptimcti  deuited 
itf oHMikM  OA  nvcMee  Md  eiipeiidtara  of  iMtii^ 

"(c)  Noike  of  CMii  Actae  Taken  by  AccmJitiAi 
AtBck>."n»  Smuwi      wtyk^  i»  accredttn  ep»ciri 
MoctekMM.  M  pM  of  tke  ^vnvtl  pnoeei  of  *e  Secteivy  iMder 
Ms  Mb,  »  Miiy  riw  SocMy  if  eay  aivravil  of  accndktt^ 
M  eUcibk  iMiketkift.  eay  deiM.  wMnwil,  or  1^ 
accjidi^ltai  of  M  cMtMe  kHiuUfp.  togwker  wMk  eay  o»er 
M|•live■ctiOKMkc■wkkleipeclloillelifi^kMi^^  TV 
Mikx  nquM  by  Ikii  MkeectkM  ikeH  be  wde  ■  I  tindy 
bekk». 
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TITLE  IV  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 
SUGGESTED  AMENDMINT 


IV-REG  REFORM  -3 
tATIONALB/JUSTinCATION 


•STANDAWXS  REQUIRED  FOR  APPROVAL  OF 
AOCREDrnNO  AGENCY 
OR  ASSOCIATION- 

*S6C.  494.-N0  aucradiiiiv  ifency  or  aooctotim  My  be 
^lyimd  by  *•  Smiiiy  for  till  piiipoie  of  UOt  tkk,  wk^ 
HMcy  or  Mociidoii  mtm  *•  Mndu^  cn^UUM  by  the 
SMMrypWMMloMtNcta.  neSecrcuryMlaflrraocice 
mi  opportMhy  for  a  hMriif,  MUMiik  Um  ttuidardi.  TV 

"(I)  riM  Kcndkiiv  tfeacy  or  uaocialioii  mttfi  be  a 
it^QMl  or  uikMil  aitiicy  or  anociMion.  and  must 
^momwm  die  ability  and  experience  10  openie  is  an 
accreaiUi«  ajMcy  or  ataociatkM  within  the  rtfion  or 
MioMVyt  at  apfnpriiia: 

*(2>  Mcb  aiMKy  or  ataociaiioa  lui  ai  Ut  priacipal 
pMrpoae  *e  ioavdiiMioa  ctf  iflMitatkM  andAv  prc^ 
ofli#w  iikriiina; 

'(3)  licii  agency  or  awoclaiinn  oaiRiaini  a  ckar 
diKMftfiy  fton  wy  profettioiia)  or  (mte  orpMutkxi 
faiviilt  a  wlaniil  ■iiatiinliir-  aad 

'(4)  9^  ifeAcy  or  aeaoclaiioa  applies  standarOs  of 
arcrfiM'in'r-  damiliie  tlM  tte  aervicefl,  cwncula. 
facuky.  t^tlkiat.aiidrMcalreaourcesordiein«ititfk«s 
of  edmioA  and  die  Kluevemeau  of  iU  MudeMs 
m  of  lufnckM  quiay  tlM  eacii  such  iutkuboQ  pn^ 
ucirfacianr  edtfcackM  Md  trakunf. 


Tliia  would  esiaUiik  a  MUiory  biiia  for  the  Sooetary  to 
devekv  ipeciric  standards  wWch  nwt  be  M  by  Ksndi^ 
afeocies  for  the  pivpoae  of  Title  IV  eligibilUy. 
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TfTLE  IV  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  ^^^^^  ^ 

SUGGBSTBD  AMENDMENT  HATIONALE/JUSTinCATION 


■STATE  STANDARDS  PROPOSED  FOR  THE 
ENPORCIMEhrrOFINSTmmONAL  IhrreCRITY 

"SEC.  493(«).  SlMdardi  Authofixed.- The  Secreuiy  it 
MiUioiutd,  KcertMce  wkk  ihe  piQvtsioM  of  iku  Ncikn.  «o 
4tev^  Mdvds  far  *•  jayoywuctl  of  State  taw  md  poUr.y 
widi  mpM  to  tte  opmUoM  mi^  iMciriiy  of  luUtMkMs  of 
luilMreiMtaiwMitlieStitt.  He  Secretary  italiaevek)p  the 
UMidM^  w^witeMCtoifkrcowMhaiiQii  wUh  appropriate 
Siau  ^MciM  «i4  dM  AsKxiatMM  d  Siaie  Kigher  Educatkw 
Execudve  OfftocrVk 

Oj)  fit  MMilwli  ilrifrlfyrrt  imlfT  iHi  r"^ — ^"  i» 

*(t)  Siau  tawi  and  polkiei  witk  respect  lo  the 
aMlwnuiiMi  of  iiutiiuiiORS  of  lugher  education  wKhia 
ilM  Suie  to  provide  educvion  awl  traiaing  beyond 
lecontey  edKailM  wkicli  *e  Sacttiafy  deMwinea  wiU 
Meet  Poderal  Mandards  for  porpoae  of  anuriag 
cc  B^iMce  wilk  tke  pcDviaioM  of  *U  tide;. 

n)  Slate  ttcewiiv  mA  Mimrtaf  of  iniiiiutkMU  of 
hlglMr  edacaiioi,  aa  appropriate,  and  co«pliance  wUk 
RM  Md  SMe  lawa  and  pobciea  deacribed  in  pafagnpk 

0); 

-(3)  pfocedwea  md  req«urc«enu  whlcb  wiU  protect 
studeau  ewolied  ai  inwitmiont  of  kigbcr  edocaiton 
within  dM  Stale  in  the  caac  of  tte  cloture  of  any  such 
imioMkm  of  IriglHr  eduction.  wMck  nay  inchide- 
-(A>  tte  provision  of  a  parfonnnnce  bond; 
-(B>  die  prmiikM  of  tbe  teadUng  of  studenu; 
"(C)  the  retention  of  the  records  of  studenu  iQ 
titt  event  of  sucli  cloawe;Qr 


This  would  authorise  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  wkh 
the  states,  10  develop  appropriate  standards  lor  the  enfofcefneni  of 
iutituliona]  imegrity. 
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TITLE  IV  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

IV.REG  r.£PORM  -5 
SUGGESTED  AMENDMENT  RATIONALK/JUSTinCATION 


*(D)  a  Smc  Uiilion  refund  program  which 
meett  criieha  ettblMied  by  Scatciry; 

"(4)  a  fair  and  «qiiliable  ttwSefli  refund  policy  for 
imiiuiiQaa  wUhta  5uib; 

"(5)  a  cowiwcr  proicciow  policy  for  Mudrots  enrolled 
in  iflKittUoM  of       edM«k»  in  tf«  Scale ; 

"(6)  a  dB0  pcQOM  pioMidwa  Mder  Stale  law  or  Stale 
regtUaiioM  relatlai  lo  ite  wkMrawal  of.  or  failure  lo 
renew,  the  Hceitte  of  any  inicmion  of  hifher  educMion 
wiihiFi  die  Siaie.  aa  apivopriaie,  lo  qpeme  or  continue  lo 
opeme  wkMn  Uk  Suit;  and 

"(7)  a  procesi  for  dte  tave«iga(ion  and  re*olution  of 
complaiMa  by  KudeMi  enrolled  in  the  inuituuoni  of 
higher  education  within  the  Stale  referred  by  iht 
Department,  by  die  State  Attorney  Oeneral,  or  rmide  by 
any  aggrieved  MudeeL 

'(c)  Derwiiion.-'At  UMd  In  this  tectioo.  the  term 
institution  of  higher  education  includes  aa  eli|iWe  insiiiuiton 
deacribed  in  Mctkm  435(a).  (b)  and  (cX*. 


Section  435(a)  of  die  Act  (as  SMided  by  section  133  of 
the  Act)  is  further  amended  by  insetting  before  the  semicolon  ai 
the  end  of  pangnyh  (4XA)  aconuna  and  die  following:  'or  which 
piyi  a  oonuniiaon  or  bonus  for  earoOing  Mudents'. 


TITLE  XII  HEA  REAUTHORIZATION 
SUGGBSTfiD  AMKNDM8NT  01  SUiSTITUTC 


tATIONALK/KXfLANATlON 


TUIe  XII  k  mcmM  ^  9Mm%  die  foHowiai  mw  tectkw  u  ike 

TAOanAlCO  RULfi  MAKMQ 

-Sec.  1211  (i)PURrOS&- 

'(!>  lk$  admnriit  mmti  of  rule  Mkiaf  deprives  ite 
ftflteted  pMiM  Md  *•  piMk  of  «w  bcMfin  of  *Med  WonM^ 
kaowledie.  wpeAlie,  aMi  teclnlctl  itoUiiies  ponesied  by  ite 
ifteciedpMks. 

'(i)  TIm  rale  Mfcii^  pracctt  Midi  IP  diicoMffie  parUei 
firoM  NMCtiH  coi«>iiiCili>|  wUi  each  oikcf,  Md  dOi  kidi 
10  coMfltctiH  or  iMigofti;  ik  poeitiOM  toward  rales  by  poitks 
widi  diffeM  iMeieiu«  wMch  my  lewh  i«  expcMive  aad  tfane- 
coA«mi4|  lldgaikNi. 

-(3)  A  proposed  rale  developed  sad  MfoiiMed  by  ibe 
paittei  wbo  Ht  anecttd  by  dK  rale  wiN  taCfesM  ibe  accepuWIiiy 
iid  cfiltorctabilily  of  d»  rale  by  dKM  pdrtiei.  «ri  anbc^ 
will  be  leu  likely  lo  ftslit  eMforceMM  or  cballeapi  dM  rule  ia 

rouft. 

'(4)  Tbe  purpose  of  iMs  sscite  it »  aaifcarite  m6  diiect 
ibe  Secreury  lo  iapplssaew  aad  labiaci  Ibe  nde  Mkias 
pfOcedigesMadeftbUAct.wbe«cv<rappwpriaie.byrMiWiabiHa 
iieioiiaicd  luk  Makiac  coMmkiee  of  peraoai  reprtMMi^ 
ibn  will  be  affected  by  a  rWe  lo  partkipaie  ia  and  aecoiiate  ibai 
n4e't  dcvelQpaMM. 


Tlito  aew  Mvision  vMHld  eilcad  10  d»  Hifher  EdMCMioa  Aa 
oMborky  wot  acfoiiiied  lule  Msfciaf  wkkAi  was  ex  leaded  ib  ibe 
MbttVocatioMlEdBCaikM  Adlaaiyeai.  U  wo«U  reqakc  dw 
SecrMify  lo  CMbUib  a  aefodided  tide  iMkbif  coMaiMee 
fepnseoiiai  alfpcipd  ttfuwi  of  die  edwaiioa  ooaMMiaiiy  wbeaevec 
k  ii  ia  the  pkbUc  bMeieM  lo  aucaipi  lo  reacb  ooaaeoMs 
coNcefaNi(  a  proposed  rale  before  it  is  pi^iditd  (or  cosMneai  in 
dw  EBdBOLBfiliifif  •  IbetbraKofUKpropoislisioasandua 
dK  bigber  edwadoa  coaMBMdiy  ii  conaidied  ia  advaaoe  wtdi 
reyect  lo  icgulnofy  mMmt  wbicb  affect  ii,aadbiSiii 
nppfwiaaiiy  to  diare  iaformaitoa  aad  eapcrtUe  oa  die  oaiuie  of  die 
piobleai  widi  federal  officials  before  die  DcpmmcM'i  policy  b 
deteraiiaed.  niber  diaa  after  die  fact. 
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TITLB  XII  HBA  REAUTHORIZATION 
lUOOUTID  AMBNDMINT  0«  SUMTtTUTB 


XIM 

ftATIONALIillPLANATlON 


-(by.DeFiNmoNs:~- 


-0) TlM Mm  'ItlMMi*  MiM,  wWk  mvcct  mm  kmc 
or  «Mtf .  addpli  pviiM  «IM  l«M  •  iWlv       of  view  « 

■0)  Hw  mm  ■wiilliinr  ■iiM  apwai  wfco  ai<i  b  »c 
11^^  eoMiHM  to  dMtlop  m4  Mfote  •  prapoMd  rite. 

■(4) Hw  nnn  ^noilMii  wit  wfcim  cowhiBr  mm 
w  Ktvtooiy  tmmm^  luttmti  ikt  ifwicy  h  accortwct 
wiil  <ai  Att  Mid  IWrt  AWttnf  COMMIT  Att  »  coMWer 
Mrf  dllCM  IM  far  riM  pwyOM  Of  ItKlriH  i  COMCMM  *e 

■(5)  Tlii  wm  -tfMcy-  aMMU  iht  DepMiMMi 
GdiCilioA, 

-(c)  DffreRMtlATlON  OP  NEBD  FOR  NfiOOHA-reD 
RUU  MAKtW  OOMMITItt^l)  TT»  Sw««y 
i«it«iiti<r^Mfchii  rB»ciMwto<mlo»M4»MQriiiea 
proMMd  rah  wiNMvcr  ite  mi  of  Ite  iMfOiM  mtt  mUh 

reiirtiM  ite  i^fopriiicticii  of  Mcotiaierf  nrfe  sAkiftg  with 
roiKa  to  Miy  popoMd  rale.  *e  Sectciary  M  CQ^^ 
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TITLE  XII  HEA  REAUTHORIZATION 
SUGGBSTBD  AMINDMIKT  Oft  mmTUTtt 


XII-3 

RATlONALB/BXrLANATlON 


*<A)  ilMft  ir«  MMiifUbto  itteretu  tMi  will  be 
ti|»iAcaiily  alfeded  by  ralo; 

"(»)  tto  mtfiiM  mli  mtki»g  proctdwe  w}M  Ml 

nd    iiMM  or*c  OmI  rata;  and 

-(O  tk$  mfi»)$m  nip  MklM  proc«dwe  wiN  tm 
MMtiiOiiMy  imiM  iieKy  opMdii^ 
fki#l  rule. 

-(2)  TiM  teMMy  IM,  10  tiM  MUhMM  UKM 

pottiMi.  MO  iki  cooicoMi  o(  Um  MfodMod  rate  Mkloi 
gomUiim  wi*  Mpect  10  riM  pnpOMd  nto  M  *i  bMit  far  ilM 
nk  prapQied  by  Ac  ifwcy  for  ooUn  Md  COMM. 

-(3)  Ite  ^Mcy  Ml  Mitfy  *e  pMe  MM  ii  It  mkloi 
M  (A)  idMdfy  pmln  dM  MMy  be  i%iiflMly  affeciid  by  « 
pttfneed  nde  wbo  wM  oiioiiMe  to  food  Wdi  10  iMch  e 
roMiwiM  00  d»  pwyMd  lol^  Md  (1)  coodKi  dtoriMlnei  widi 
•idi  pmlM  10  Ideoiiry  dw  liwi»  of  coocMo  10  Mcb  piftto  Md  to 
oKttt^dwfmfcilHyMdiiiinWIiiyofdieiiMllldiwHiofe 
antodMid mh ■il \mg rn«MHinB by dw i>eocy.  llMSecietery 
M  pdbM  dw  AAdbw  of  d»  diecwte  dMvibed  henii  aod 
li^lidecidMW  qpiiiifWd»i«»rcecoidtot%iiMfcMtbocft<» 
ftfTecicd  by  d»  pRfOMd 
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TITLE  XII  HBA  RBAUTHORIZATION 
SUGQUTKD  AMINDMINT  OK  lUimrUTt 


tATIONALft/IXPLANATION 


iMlHcriM,  ite  StcfMny  mifcliiliii  •  MfdM  nrit  mak^ 

"(A)  M  MMiMMII  *ll  iM  l|MCy  iMNii  IP 
AVllO^  Mi  MpOliili  I  pHfKMMl  mIiS 

*(B)  I  dNcripiiMi  Of  *i  M^Kt  Mi  an^  of  *• 
rate  M  to  ievckiped,  Md  tte  toMct  lo 


'(O  I  llii  of  hiwuMi  wMck  an  llkdr  ip  be 
lifiMnGMity  ■flbcied    Ac  nile; 

-(D)  •  Ibi  of  pMbM  or  ortMiittiOM  prapoied 

*(B)  •  prepQMd  Ml  of  GOMiiM  pncadwH  for 
review  Md  MlofiiM     die  MfoilaMd  mle 

m^ll^  GOHMlittM! 

'(P)  •  ^0M<  itMdt  m4  ecMale  foi 
cm^Mmg  Um  woik  of  *d  McotiMid  rale 

-(0)  •  detail  of  idwIwiMaHw  Md  Mppoi 
Mfvkei  for  ite  MfoiUied  mle  Mifciai 
coMMteee  to   provided  ^  dM  liMcy:  Md 

•(H)  1  iolicinUon  tor  cowieiM  cm  il»  prepool 
to  eMbUA  die  nefoiiMed  title  Mki«| 
coNMiiiec  andoa  ite  propoMd  mef»benkip  of 
lucli  conMktee. 
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TITLB  XII  HBA  REAUTHORIZATION 

SUGOBSTKD  AMKNDMINT  01  SUlSTITtlTI 


Xll-S 

tATIONALE/EXPLANATION 


•(S)  rtrtOM  Of  oniiamtowi  icffKimUt  penoM  wk> 

himMiwimMtWrtiii  J  ■i|irMHiri>yi»ypono>ycinm 

to  •  .flilci  p-c«««  •  •*P«Wfc  P)  of 

wely  Ibr.  or  ■pmlnr-  MM*er  peim  for  MitenMp  cm  ik 

i^iotepQpoMjMte.  E«dii|#aUo«o>>owiaiito>#>iil 

*(A)  d»  MM  ol  ihi  pmoM  or  orgaiitttUiM  Md 
•  ducripite  ol  Um  iMcrett  wch  perm  or 


■(B)  •  wiiiw  com-iiiMM  <wi  *e  i^Jt*ca«  or 
MMiOM  wW  KtMy  pMicipMi  ii  good  i« 
the  devdo^MM  of  *•  mil  wider  coMidMkM. 
Md  cvUeMfi  <M  Ite  appUcM  is  Mihorized  lo 
tcpmeol  *o  iMiftfll  Uw  perM  propotes  lo 

KpWXti  Wd 

•(O  w  oiptoMitoA  of  wky  the  person  or 
orgwUiliao  ipeciftod  li  *e  Mtico  piirMM  to 
MbpMiirapk  (D)  of  ptnpfk  (4)  will  mm 
^o^Midy  KfrctcM  *B  WicfeM  of  ike  penoo  or 
wpiaiMkM  MkMlUiftg  llM  Applk;tlkio  m 


■(6)  TV  IW  *iW  prt>»Wto  ^ 

of  coMMiui  •«!  ippWcaaoM  pMM  to  iMs  itt^ieci«t 

llM  Secrcury*!  ddcrmiMlioa  r«^f»rdi»|  tteir  applicilkHi  oi 


I 
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TITLE  XII  HEA  REAUTHORIZATION 
8UQQI8TID  AMINDMINT  Ot  SiiBSTITUTC 


tATIONALB/SXfLANATION 


*«)  eSTABUSHMBNT  OP  NEOOTtATED  RULE 
MAKMOOOMMITTEBS.- 

(I)  Atm  tm^MH  ccnncMi  md  apf4ic«losi 
Mb«iii«d  mam  mtatdioM  (c),  Um  nmy  may  c«iMUk  ■ 
■BaoiiiHi  rali  mUh  cowiiiot  m  m  tdvUory  coMiiiee 
pwiMIOMiM9of*tMiiiiA*ritoiyCQM^  If 
Um  iiMcy  MdN  Ml  M  MaMM  a  MgoOaftnd  nik  Mkini 

at€«cy  M  F°"Hy  <^  ^  ^  ^ 

fCMOM  riMtCor  li  *a  Mtftf  RpfiMr. 

■a)  Hit  wiwtenfc^  o«  *  ■cff**^ 

rate  M^iRf  cowwiMM  le  20  woaibeii  Mlea  tte  Secmi/y 
(kienwi*!  IIMI  •        iM»b«  of  •erteii  U  »ecc«i^ 
fiMdiM^  of  *e  MioM  nte  mUm  ^ 
balaacc^  WMRbcfiMp.  Eack  awJi  comntltM  iImH  iMMe  one 
lAdividMl  Rpraamtef  tte  agMcy. 

-(a)  CONSlDEtATtON  OP  PROPOSALS  AND 
CONDUCT  OP  NEGOTIATIONS. -<l)  Bacli  i>c|o*Uied  rule 
1^  cowwl^cr  tiia>tiil>n<l  PmhmwH  to  HtU  Act  #taH  amakks 
ilw  Mailer  prapoaad  by  Hit  a|eMy  and  ikaU  auempi  to  reack 
LUitauawiwwaiat*P«y^"'«*^'*<P«*'°**^'**^*" 

loihaprajpoaednte. 

-(2)  1lK  QffkM  npnatMtei  Ilia  aiCMy  o«  a  Mfoiiaied 
nte  MikMt  coNMRiuM  Ml  partklpMc  in  the  delttseiaiioM  a*d 
aci&vitMa  of  a«cli  comniikc  wiik  ilie  laiM  nt^ti  and 
fopoMibUkka  aa  oUwr  ncMken  of  tittli  cOMMM.  The  afCK 
ofHcia)  iluill  be  aaibohxad  to  fttNy  reprtaeai  iHe  afcocy  in  tKe 
(tiKuttkm  «mS  aeioUainitt  of  Mcb  comRunM 


-k.  U  J 
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TITLE  XII  HEA  REAUTHORIZATION 

SUGGKSTID  AMINDMINT  OR  SUBSTITUTK 


RATIONALR/KXri.ANATION 


-())  NoiwWmMMllfti  McliM  IO(t)  of  tht  Men\ 
A4viioiyOo«alMwAci,MiaiWcy«iya«iiiiiii  liikfi^cwai 

fmn  ika  Retell  AMMfiMMl  <tf  ■  froM  iWHtklt  dtt  Pcdtlll 

10  <w  ipytoyil  >y  cwwiin  of  <w  towwiiiw.  U*efWi«iHni 
doM  Ml  ippmo  riw  aiiMy^  MniM  of  •  MdiMor.  ite  i«ncy 
•lull  wiiMnw  ito  Miioaiieo  m4  mWiU  •  MtetiMie 

■n«>Miioi  If  ■  mwmhiii  fin  iTrt  Tf|  r  — '  ' 

ojcocy  to  1  wmHttct,  »■  eoiiwIliM  liaH.  wiUi  <w  coocMBeoce 
of  Ik  ^lacy.  Mto  a  perioo  »  diik  tto  powwiir  e .  Iteateacy 
ofrickt  Mimti  lo  Npr«siw  ilw  igoocy  to  MfaMOMive  Uwei 
Ml  MN  dMk  *•  coMMkiei  or  Hno  M  MdiMor. 

*(4)  A  wediiiQr  appioved  or  Ktoctiul  by  a  oefotiMed  ruk 

'(A)  clMir  dtt  MeMlofi  of  tte  coMicaBe  m 
infNniil  MMKT, 

-(B)  ftttiM  ite  Mewbeit  of  tke  cooiMittM 

'(O  MMft  *fe  kMpiog  of  nMet  Md  records 
M  reqirired  by  MbMcUoM  (b)  Md  (c)  of  leeikM 
10  of  tlie  PodenI  Advisoiy  Cowwince  Act. 
uufn  iImi  My  pcraoMi  mum  Md  MerUU  of 
tbe  »edi«or  or  of  ibe  owibwi  of  i  MgoiMMd 
nik  Rukiof  coMiliee  rioH  mm  be  Mibiecl  to 
BdioM  SS2  of  Ule  S,  XMveA  StMei  Code. 
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Xll-g 

lATIONALK/CXPLANATION 


"(S)  A  nodlildr  ol  •  MfOilMii  nilB  M*tag 
iM  Mt  iwpMlhMy  Mi  Ml  Ml  voM  OB  wnf  « 

 [fcfininiirtT-'  

*(6)  A  MfoiM  rate  mk^H  tmmWm  mmmd 
p«rMM  10  M  Act  Ml  RtfflVl  VKCtiM  to  *i  opMMiM  of  *e 
COMM.  Iiiicliiln  pnMm  wMi  iMpKt  M  MMbmfcip. 
alwiiwiiwwilin.<Uc>MitftorttioMwio»wiMiiilfiiw. 
MkcMBkiM  M  CMCM  precMw,  Mi  BiMtU  M 
mtM*ii»h^  AcoMiNMiyMtiiumiioriiHidiif  Ite 

iaifriii  mpf  MinMl  t-  ■*  *  """-■i"  ^  -i**^ 

cteH*.  Tto|MMMraleaaMtotlil«MCtkMi55aortHk9. 
UM  Smm  Code.  Ml  Kii  te  applkM  10  •  GoMtiDe. 
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TiTLB  XII  HEA  REAUTHORIZATION 
SUaOISTtD  AmImDMINT  ok  lUKSmUTK 


Al  OQOMOlllIlL  If  llMCOMlMtifliCiMt  0QOIIMMilOAtf|VilQ|pli 

pfQpoiM  HilOi  iIm  nyofl  fkiM  coMolo  iko  pcopoiM  nli  io^ 
oCiiMMiMipwfniorAiinilo.  IfUM 

M^oit  riiril  lyicliy  ikt  MiM  lo  ttWdi  Mm  cooMi^ilii  noclNd  i 
00  i  pM^QMri  nlo  aoi    anti  ol 


'(I)  to  oMioo  10  ilM  fopon  ^MciM  ky  pongnpli  (7).  i 
cooHoiMo  iImU  Mkoiii  10  tiN  ifoocy  riM  locoidi  lo^viiori 

<b)  Mid  (c)  or  MCtioo  10  d  tte  MenI  Advtaory 
Aa 


-(0 IBRMINATION  OPOOMMmBfiS.-<0  Exccp  oi 
provided  lo  ftnf^tfk  i  ot|Qilolid  tide  nokio|  cooMiduto 
Ml  ta  lenoiaoMd       piaoolioiioo  of  Iho  fkil  rate  wmdu 

khM  lOl  I^BItty  IpiCiAtt  Ml  iImmm  iMOllOOliOO 


*<2)  lli  Sflcntvy  ony  dtaclMii  •  o«|BliMMl  Mli  Mkkki 
M  ity  ikoi  tf  dM  ifiocy  dmnoioM  doi  dii  ooHMoioco 
liooioiifcii|imcieoi>rofrmiowordmrtilogOCciMOiMooi 
pwpoid  lok  or  if  d»  neocy  dwtnwiiii  dwt  k  m  Mm  tttd 
(or  dkc  cooMBioee. 


tATIONALl/IXPLANATIOH 


XII.9 


O 


i  0  J  / 


ERIC 


•■■•■t 

i:- 


TITLE  XII  HEA  REAUTHORIZATION 

SUGQKSTID  AMBNDMKNT  01  SIJISTITIITI 


'(I)  BMPLOYMEMT OP  MEDIATORS.  I)  Aa  tCMcy 
my  ewptoyof  wiirii<occ>iiicMiof<ic  iMvicMof  iw  hidiyMMil 
Of  otpikmhok  ip  icrvt  tt  wriMimt  for  •  MfoiiMed  rule  iMkMi 
cQiMiittM  tMder  tiiU  Aa,  or  may  Me  Uie  lefvket  o(  •  tovtfiM^ 
e«ployce  10  act  M I  ModUior  lor  icoMKiNM. 


'(2)  A«  iccMy  M  dMoniiiw  wMier  a  penoa  Kkcied 
10  Kfvt  01  ■wHnnr  of  a  aa|0<iiiiid  nili  nakiag  coomitioc  oodet 
ptiHiapli(l)fcaaa«y  flMociil  or  m^kiymm  kmatn  t>MH  wo»ki 
precloda  aucli  pwiQA  frail  aerviof  la  iM  iMpinial  ^ 


^3)  llie  Secrcury  ii  aialiorixed  10  Mier  huo  Cornell  for 
Ike  Kfvkct  of  MOdiaion  io  MfoUaied  rule  mikioi  prac6edui|i, 
t^ymem  for  iMdiatMM  lervkxi  obCiiMd  purftM  10  ftic^ 
doll  be  Made  by  ihe  aieiKy. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ACT.-(l)  la  cwryiag  M  Uiis 
KciKM,  the  Secretary  Ml  cpaiply  with  tte  provitioni  of  Um 
Federal  Adviioiy  CoaMnMiee  Act.  eicepi  iliai  Moeiiagi  of 
iAdividuab  toi  Uie  puipoac  of  coasUeriag  and  advishii  die  afency 
oa  the  feaiibttiiy  of  esiabliiliiag  a  aegoiiaied  rule  laikiag 
commiuec  Ml  aoi  be  lubiect  lo  tte  reqaimnfai  lo  ctarter  aa 
idviiory  coNMa{*(ec  tpecifted  ia  locUoa  He)  of  tbe  Federal 
AdviwfY  CoaaniH  jc  Ad. 


RATIONALK/KXPLANATION 


Xll.lu 


O 


W  J  J 


:nUi«iw 


TITLE  XII  HBA  REAUTHORIZATION 
SUGQKSTIO  AMKNDMIKT  Ot  SUBSTITtlTI 


'(2)  HMkiii  MtcrMfn  cr  CMcmei  of  i  MfoiiMed 
nilc  MikiAg  ooNMUilfio  (My  b€  ii  clONd  miioi  (or  IM  puipotc 
of  dMcwMof  M|oiliiio|  poiiUoM  or  (ct  dtvtlopM(  tHHiMtm 
pnponli  iv  ooMidHiiioo  by     cMko  ooMMiuoo. 

*(3)  Mwifceri  of  i  onyilini  nio  Mkhi|  cowwiUM 
AiN  bt  fMpoMibto  Ibr  Ack  oww  oipMM  of  pMicllpilkMi  in  imcIi 
MCfoiiaHd  mlt  mtk^  cowwiim,  uc#pi  Am  m  iftacy  may 
■poe.  piOTMN  10  wcttai  7(d)  of  <w  Fiiiril  A4»toy  CooMwtMw 

COMpMIMkMI,  ID  ^MtOM  OffCMd  by  tfM  fVto  if  MCb  ywtOHl 

ctftify  ibai  ibty  do  mok  btvt  ttkqfim  fhwKial  reaonreet  M> 
pMiicipoM  in  iHCb  ooiMirillM  Md  if  dM  i^MCy  iMothuiki  IKM 
ihcir  nwnbonbif  oo  dM  coMiMjuoo  ii  otCMMny  lo  mm  ido^Mit 
ffpfOKomino  of  dttk  iMMfpii.  Hh  ScciMMy  iMk  CKiHiMO  die 
coodiKi  of  ibc  ooowiiiiM*!  doUbciMioo  io  Ofdor  lo  ocoownodMc 
die  Mwdrwibip  md  ■ioiaiw  iw>owM*y  ■■pww. 

'(i)  RBrOKHNO.--'nK  Secrtiory  Ml  compile  md 
niHMiio  dMo  OM  Mfotiiied  nde  MiUii(  praceedioci,  ioctwlioi  i 
a]|iy  of  cack  nport  MAadMed  10  ibi  Seajdanf  ^ 
MAiif  coMRiMM  Md  Mdi  ^dilioMl  iofbr^MiM  M  delMMiMd 
by  *e  Secftury.  Oi  iMuiy  I  of  Mcb  yoor.  m  Secntary  abiN 
iMbmii  i  itpon  K)  dw  CowblBi  o«  Ubor  id  IIimow  lUtawi 
of  tbe  UaiiBd  SmM  Umkt  md  ibe  CoMiiiBe  oa  Bibrnini  Md 
Labor  of  d»  IMed  SiaM  Hooae  of  lUpreawdaUva  providio(  a 
Mifiwufy  Md  anaiyaia  of  dM  Mfodaiad  nda  naklog  pracoedio^ 
uMtemfceo  dwioi  dM  prior  year. 

*(J)  JllOICt  AL  RBVIEW.-Aiir  apcacy  actioo  peftti«ifl| 
lo  a  neiuuied  mk  Maki«|  procedm  aball  mm  be  tuhjfici  lo 
judicial  review.  NoUit«|  io  ibia  aobaeciioii  aball  bar  judicial 
review  of  a  rule  wbicb  ii  otherwtie  provided  by  law. 
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SPECIFIC  EXAMPLE  OF  STUDENT  AID  RECIPIENT 
prepared  as  an  addendum  to  testinv^^^  of  Leonard  M.  Wenc 


Student  Number  1: 

Class:      Senior  -  Graduating  June  1991 
Major:  English 
Family  Information: 
Father  -  Deceased 

Mother  -  RN  -  Age  51    ,  .  -  - 

Parents  Adjusted  Gross  Income  ■  $15,330 

c  .  ■«!  Remarks-  See  copy  of  Section  D  of  Financial  Aid  Transcript  on 
fh'e  boltK^^  sources  of  Assistance. 

23  year  old  sister  in  medical  school. 

19  year  old  brother  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Student  was  selected  to  participate  in  the  1990  Minority  Leader 

Fellowship  Program  in  Washington  D.C. 

Future  Plans:    Law  School 


.KCTION  D:  A»m.o«  R.c.h.d  or  B».fl..d  F,o™     Thi.  In..Uu,ioa 


Sourcei  of  Aisiit^ncc 


Amounti  (exclude  rcrundJ) 


"cUFrcnt  Year     I9_90-  I99i_ 


Pell  Grant:     Total  Piitfeyr^g*"^"^  

 <i>^hgd"'*^  Awttd  ~ 


^arlgton  Crjinti  ^  — 

CollaRt  Loan   


Campus  Pfployp*"^- 


2,150._ 
2.000 


rar^ttt>n  Colltga  ^ 


2.QQQ 


Cumulative  Total 
(include  current  year) 


?-Q00 


A. 871 


.ERIC 


11U2 
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RSVI8Z0N;  4 

CARLRTOH  COLLEGB,  omCB  OF  STUDBHT  FIHAHCIAL  SERVICES,  HORWIEU)  HH  55057 

?99S^llPir:S2j;^b2lS;f        "nandal  a..i.tanca  for  tha  acad..ic  yar 
?ir:?95"ga^a'?S^^^^^^  policy  .tata.ant  anclo.ad  BEFX)RE 

V^gyS^SSgJ  fillJ^  -^"-"•^  to  thi.  Office  Within  two  w..)c.  of  receipt 
we  .hall  be  happy  to  hear  froa  you  .hould  you  heve  any  queetion.. 


Your  estiaated  escpenaesr 

Diract  Expenses: 
coaprehensive  Fee  $18250 

Indirtct  Expenses: 
Parsonel  Expenses  500 
Books  and  Supplies  475 
Estiaated  Travel  100 


Leonard  M.  Weno 
.?-5?f!!Lf!.?tudant^Financiel  Services 
vour  estlalted  faiii^"contribution^7 

Parental  Contribution  g 
Expected  Student  Suaaer  Earnings 


0 

300 


J!??!?^^^^  contribut?onsf*2i^9§§S^'^^*'""^"^^  ^ 

Your  REVISED  FinanciarAirAwarrfori990-9^  7— 


From  Carleton  College: 

EDUC^SpPORT'^Sr'  scholarship 
MCKNIGHT  RESTR 
carleton  College  Loan 
Perkins  Loan  (nDSL) 

caapus  EapioyTnent 

Total  From  Carleton  College: 

From  other  Sources: 

Pell  Grant 

Total  From  other  Sources: 
Total  REVISED  Financial  Aid  Award: 


2000 
2000 
7599 
2000 
2250 

1026 

$16875 


2150 
$  2150 


ACCEPT 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 

YES 


YES 


NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 

NO 


NO 


$19025 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE  OF  STUDENT: 


^Jfif!-2i2Sif.!2LS™itIL2ffr2:!f!/"^         award  show,. 


o 

ERIC 
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SPECIFIC  EXAMPLE  OF  STUDENT  AID  RECIPIENT 

Praoared  as  an  addendum  to  testimony  of  Leonard  M.  Wane 
*^  May  17,  1991 


Student  Number  2: 

Class:      Junior  (Third  Year) 
Major:  Chemistry 

Family  Information: 

Father  -  Disabled  Vet 
Mother  -  Nurse 

Parents  Adjusted  Gross  Income  -  $29,806 
Vocational  Objective:  Physician 
See  reverse  side  for  copy  of  award  letter  for  1990-91  academic  year. 
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CARtETON  COLLEGE,  OPPICE  OP  STUDBHT  PIMANCIAL  SERVICES,  KORTHPIELO  KN  5S057 

W«  ar«  pl«as6d  to  off«r  you  financial  astlatanca  for  tha  acadaalc  year 
1990-91  as  shown  balow,  ^ 

Plaata  raad  CAREFULLY  tha  financial  aid  policy  statanant  anclosed  BEFORE 
you  sign  tha  accaptanca  of  your  award.  •"WAw»ti«  oarvnia 

of^thia^awarS  lettar*  ^•^^^'^"•^  offica  within  two  vsaks  of  racaipt 

wa  shall  ba  happy  to  hear  from  you  should  you  hava  any  quastions. 

Laonard  K.  wane 

Diractor  of  studant  Financial  sarvicas 


Your  estimated  expenses: 

Direct  Expenses: 
Comprehensive  Fee  $18250 

Indirect  Expenses: 
Personal  Expanses  soo 
Books  and  supplies  475 
Estimated  Travel  50 


Your  estimated  fami.ly  contributions: 

Parental  Contribution 

Expected  student  summer  Earnings 


$  1386 
1250 


Total  est.  expenses:       $19275        Total  est 
Est.  need  (expenses  minus  family  contributions)  «  $166.19 


family  contributions: 
16 


$  2636 


Your  Financial  Aid  Award  for  1990-91: 

From  Carleton  College: 

Carleton  Grant  (E  W  Hallet  Trust) 

EDUC  OPPORT  CRT 

BIGELOH  FDN 

JOYCE  HUGHES 

SURDNA  FDN 

Perkins  Loan  (NDSL) 

Campus  Employment 

Total  From  Carleton  College: 

From  other  Sources: 

Pell  Grant 

State  scholarship 

Total  From  other  Sources: 


$  3124 
876 
2000 
1000 
1000 
2250 

1620 

$11870 


1066 
3703 

$  4769 


ACCEPT 


YES 
YES 
YES 
VES 
YES 
YES 

YES 


YES 
YES 


NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 

NO 


NO 
NO 


Total  Financial  Aid  Award: 


$16639 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE  OF  STUDENT: 


PLEASE  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  RESPONSE  NB.  T  TO  EACH  AWARD  SHOWN. 


ERIC 
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SPECIFIC  EXAMPLE  OF  STUDENT  AID  RECIPIENT 

Preoared  as  an  addendum  to  testimony  of  Leonard  M.  Wane 
May  17,  1991 


Student  Number  3: 

Class:      Sophomore  (Second  Year) 

Family  Information: 

Father  -  Dairy  Farmer 

Mother  -  Student 

Parents  Adjusted  Gross  Income  - 


Special  Circumstance:  Student  comes  from  small  town  in  rural 
Minnesota.  Size  of  graduating  class  was  88. 

Family  notes  that  the  Federal  Loan  Bank  had  begun  foreclosure  on  80 
acres  out  of  200  acres. 

See  reverse  side  for  copy  of  award  lea^.  'or  1990-91  academic  year. 
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RKVISZON:  1 

CMOMON  eoLiMs,  omci  or  snonr  FiiwreiAi  smnata,  iwrthfiiu,  mn  ssos? 

I'.S^l'irK^^bSfSjr  .«i.t.nc.  for  th.  .c.d«ie  y..r 

MJ^aSSSX  Sf?.^  "'"^  "i^'i"  two  W..IC.  Of  r.c.ipt 

N«  ahall  b«  happy  to  h««r  froa  you  should  you  hav*  any  quattioni. 

Xfonard  M.  Mno 

  DiMotor  of  studMit  Financial  sarvicaa 

***Dir:si*s;j:s.s?r""  "''"""ti^t'^^'j^irr^^t'^isGt'ion;:  

iSSSUt'Sl^Jr  l««S*i  contribution  5  1950 

pSMoSl''B5SI!j;i  500        '^•«=t.<»  Studant  Su«r  Earning.     '  lUo 

Your  REVISED  Pinancial  Aid  Award^for  1990-917" ~ 
Proa  carlaton  Coll^ga: 

ACCEPT 

BDUC  OPPORT  GRT  onnn 

A  BIXBY  UPHAN  JBS  NO 

Perkina  loan  (HDSL)  «S  no 

Canpu.  B«pioy..„t  1^20 
Total  Pro*  Carleton  College:  $9896 
From  other  Sources: 

Pell  Grant  la^o 

state  Scholarahip  i?!?  XJS  NO 

Corp  schol  VES  NO 

YES  NO 

Total  rrom  other  Sources:  $"6179 
Total  REVISED  Financial  Aid  Award:  $UQ75 


  SIGNATURE  OF  STUDENT:  

^LS£ggf^_?^g^^_^"^^AT8  RESPONSE  NEXT  TO  BACH  AWARD  SHOWN. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  record,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  into  the 
record  of  the  hearing  the  percentage  of  defaults  as  it  stands  now. 
Amongst  your  members,  Dr.  Atwell,  what  would  be  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  can  give  you  the  cohort  default  rate  overall,  and 
that  is  running  at  around  17  percent.  I  can  give  them  to  you  sector 
as  well,  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Pell.  Td  like  to  hear  them  myself. 

Mr.  Atwell.  For  the  for-profit  sector,  33  percent;  the  public  two- 
year  sector,  18  percent;  the  private  two-year  sector,  14  percent;  the 
public  four-year  and  the  private  four-year,  7  percent. 

Senator  Pell.  Those  are  pretty  astounding  figures. 

Mr.  Blair,  as  you  know,  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the  tax- 
paying  institutions,  where  you  have  a  unique  national  benefit  that 
you  give  to  the  United  States,  but  also  these  figures  really  are 
quite  startling.  What  is  your  own  view  as  to  how  they  can  be  re- 
duced—a 30  percent  default  rate,  for  example,  is  unconscionable. 

Mr.  Blair.  Well,  a  great  many  things  can  be  done,  sir,  and  we 
have  already  begun  to  put  into  place  a  great  many  of  those.  Our 
m^or  concern  is  that  the  taxpayers'  funds  are  well-used.  Most  par- 
ticularly, however,  over  the  past  10,  15  years  we  have  transferred 
this  major  support  of  our  most  risky,  our  lowest  income  families 
away  from  grants  and  into  loans,  so  we  have  made  our  most  at-risk 
population  borrow. 

While  we  do  everything  possible  to  reduce  defaults  to  their  very 
lowest  possible  level,  I  think  we  must  also  take  care  to  make  sure 
that  we  don't  do  that  by  excluding  that  high-risk  population.  What 
we've  got  to  do  is  make  sure  that  the  schools  they  attend  are  qual- 
ity educational  experiences,  that  the  programs  are  correctly  man- 
aged and  that  the  students  know  that  they  have  a  loan  and  what 
their  responsibilities  are. 

We  have  put  into  place  counseling  programs,  instructional  pro- 
grams, to  make  sure  that  the  institutions  work  with  their  students 
so  they  know  their  loan  responsibility.  We  are  also  beginning  an 
aggressive  program  that  began  about  2  years  ago,  working  with  the 
banks  and  the  guarantors  in  the  secondary  markets  for  the  schools 
to  become  involved  in  making  sure  that  where  the  students  go  into 
delinquency,  we  help  locate  those  students  and  that  we  support  the 
identification  of  those  students  and  getting  them  back  into  repay- 
ment— but  equally  important,  that  we  support  the  students  in  un- 
derstanding the  complexities  of  these  programs. 

In  addition  what  we  are  also  advocating  is  to  make  sure  people 
know  whether  they  are  weak  or  shoddy  educational  institutions 
and  thus  will  not  simply  pay  their  loans  out  of  reaction  to  a  poor 
education. 

e  have  also  supported  and  aggressively  support  disclosure.  We 
believe  that  consumers  should  know  the  effectiveness  of  a  school— 
of  those  who  start,  how  many  finish;  of  those  who  finish,  how  many 
get  jobs  in  the  fielH  for  which  they  are  trained,  and  if  licensure  or 
certification  is  involved,  what  is  the  pass  rate.  That  information 
should  be  made  available  to  everyone  for  any  type  and  control  of 
institution,  so  that  they  can  make  sound  educational  choices  and 
not  feel  that  they  were  poorly  served  and  thus  should  default. 
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Senator  Pell.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  on  July  1st, 
they  are  going  to  knock  out  of  the  program  any  schools  with  a  de- 
fault rate  of  more  than  35  percent;  a  year  later,  more  than  30  per- 
cent. Do  you  see  that  figure  continuing  to  go  down  over  the  next 

(l6CCld6? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  believe  it  will  go  down.  Our  concern  that  we  have 
shared  with  members  of  the  Senate  is  that  at  that  35  percent,  we 
have  a  number  of  schools  serving  inner-city  populations,  not  only 
private  career  colleges  and  schools  but  community  colleges  and 
four-year  private  and  public  institutions,  that  will  lose  access  to 
student  loans.  What  we  are  advocating  therefore  is  that  the  depart- 
ment exercise  the  mitigating  circumstances  rule  that  the  institu- 
tions be  offered  an  opportunity  to  make  sure  that  the  data  used  are 
correct  and  that  the  situation  of  the  population  they  serve,  most 

Particularly  their  effectiveness  in  serving  that  population,  is 
rought  into  consideration.  But  we  also  believe  that  over  time 
those  default  rate  triggers  will  be  continually  reduced. 

Senator  Pell.  I  had  the  idea  some  years  ago  that  one  way  of  re- 
ducing the  rate  was  to  require  that  the  information  about  defaults 
be  made  available  to  the  credit  card  distributors,  and  that  when  it 
was  realized  that  a  young  person  would  either  have  a  choice  be- 
tween repaying  the  loan  or  losing  their  credit  card  that  it  would  go 
up.  Has  that  had  any  effect  that  you  have  been  able  to  see? 

Mr.  Blair.  The  use  of  credit  rates  and  the  impact  of  credit  rat- 
ings has  had  a  substantial  impact,  but  particularly  on  the  middle 
income.  As  you  deal  with  the  truly  high-risk  population,  they  don  t 
have  credit  cards.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  pushing  for  is 
making  sure  they  understand  the  programs.  They  are  terribly  com- 
plicate and  terribly  complex.  That  is  the  reason  that  our  legisla- 
tive proposal  moves  aggressively  for  the  simplification  of  the  pro- 
grams. But  what  we've  got  to  do  is  make  sure  most  particularly 
that  that  high-risk  population  does  not  have  to  borrow  to  the 
degree  that  they  are  now.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  are  pushing 
for  the  entitlement  of  Pell  Grants  as  a  basis  that  they  can  know 
that  those  funds  are  there,  and  our  most  needy  people  do  not  have 
to  borrow. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

This  is  a  question  that  I'd  ask  each  of  you.  Many  States  have 
very  tight  licensing  requirements.  What  would  be  the  common 
characteristic  of  these  tight  requirements? 

Mr.  Nolan.  .  . 

Mr.  Nolan.  I'm  not  sure  I  know  what  the  common  characteristic 
is  in  the  other  States,  but  to  us  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
is  a  tuition  reimbursement  fund  for  the  students  who  are  involved. 

Dr.  Atwell's  commentary  at  the  end  about  the  focus  on  students 
is  what  I  was  thinking  of  as  you  were  asking  Mr.  Blair  questions. 
We  have  a  lot  of  students  who  would  be  adversely  affected  if  the 
loans  were  cut  off  without  warning  at  some  of  these  institutions, 
because  our  experience  has  been  that  when  threatened  with  finan- 
cial problems,  the  schools  close  prematurely,  leaving  all  the  stu- 
dents with  no  place  to  go  and  with  the  States  having  the  responsi- 
bilitv  to  place  those  students.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  cooperation 
from  the  sector  itself  in  helpinr  to  place  students,  so  it  isn  t  a 
simple,  one-person  job. 
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But  in  order  to  have  funds  available,  our  State  enacted  »  new 
law  which  requires  all  of  the  proprietary  schools,  the  trade  and 
bu'intith'Sls.  to.cpntribute  one  percent  of  tJ-J  «ro«^^^^^^^^^^ 
annually  into  a  tuition  reimbursement  fund.  Unfortunately,  we 
hSJe  had  a  lot  of  institutions  close  prematurely,  leaving  the  stu- 
deJIte  in  the  lurch,  and  this  is  a  way  at  least  to  protect  them  fman- 
ci&lly 

K^ILi^t"  problem  that  we've  had  is  that  of  the 
members  of  the  triad,  each  has  had  an  expectation  of  the  other 
doing^sTmeLily  eWs  ^o.one  of  the  things  that  w^^^^^^^  advc. 
cflted  is  a  clear  role  dist  nction.  We  believe  the  role  of  the  btate 
Sh^ld  f(S;us  oi  the  business  practices  of  the  institution  and  con- 

'7s  M?°NSf^n"has  noted,  we  believe  that  what  there  must  be  in 
everv  State  is  a  tuition  recovery  fund,  but  that  needs  to  be  bfcjced 
up^n  a  whole  set  of  processes  in  case  of  school  closures  that  deal 
with  the  securing  of  records  and  most  importantly,  seeing  that  the 
Ttu'dents  K  alf  possible  are  taught  out.  Our  maj™^^ 
make  sure  that  those  students  are  well-served,  and  they  receive  ine 
Tducation  that  they  believed  in  and  wanted  ^nd  ^h^^^^^^^ 
handled  in  that  fashion,  then  there  fhouldj^  a  tuition  recovery 
fund.  But  we  believe  that  the  role  of  the  State  should  strength 
ened.  We  are  actually  advocating  an  outline  of  things  that  we 
fhln\r  pach  State  should  be  responsible  for.  . 
^nator  PeTw^^    it  be  a  correct  statement  that  all  your  msti- 

^^MrB^TiR^T^f  but  about  95  percent  of  them  are  We  have 
some  th^are  not-for-profit.  They  are  usually  in  fields  such,  as  avia- 
tfoTwhere  the  expenditures  are  so  horrendous  for  jet  engines  and 
JlTm^rhanical  asoMJts  that  as  a  nonprofit  institution,  they  can  re- 
ceiveToSs  fJo"^^^^^  and  industry.  But  the  vast  majority 
are  for-profit,  yes. 

KwErL^'^natr/  a^^^^  with  Mr.  Nolan's  testimony,  and  I 
thSJk  the  report  that  the  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Offi- 
ce fcommrSed  about  the  present  weaknesses  Stf  te 
and  regulation  is  to  the  point,  and  the  recommendations  that  we 
are  offering  you  would  do  much  to  strengthen  the  Stete  role,  1 
thfnk  we  would  all  agree  that  State  role  has  to  be  improved. 

^Tt  me  also  sJy  with  reference  to  an  earlier  point  o  yours  that 
our  information  is  that  about  520  of  the  8,000  institutions  eligible 
for  the  Title  IV  program  have  default  rates  oyer  35  percent,  of 
which  only  85  are  nonprofit  colleges  and  universities. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  turn  to  Senator  Kassebaum.  , 

Senator  KASSEBAUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

F1«t  f  d  Uke  to  say  that  Senator  Thurmond  has  a  statement 
which  he  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Thurmond  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Thurmond 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  join  in  welcom- 
ng  our  witnesses  this  morning  as  we  continue  bearings  on  reau- 
thonzation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
As  has  been  mentioned  in  past  bearings,  there  are  many  chal- 
r         ^  These  include:  the  hi^S  student 

Fw/r^*^      general  integrity  of  the  GuaranteSi  Student 

^BX-l^ffhl\S'Lr''^l  ^^^S^'^^  '^^^^^^  loans  and 

^  A  ift'tfr       jol^  0^  P''o'»t-  makmg  proprietary  trade  schools, 
loii  two  weeks  ago,  I  heard  first-hand  from  several  col- 

lege presidents  in  South  Carolina  about  the  importance  of  Instku- 

Title  IvTn^fhrP^y'r  r*^'"^  ™f keV  role  of 
v«„fo  JL  *  i^®*^!"  grant  program  in  making  it  possible  fbr  disad- 
vantaged students  to  attend  college. 

In  addition,  yesterday  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Mr. 
J«7-°''*  "T^^     testifying  before  the  Committee  today  about 
fn^n      J-"*^^'/^''  greater  involvemeRt  by  the  States  in  provid- 
ing a  college  education  for  qualified  students. 

Today,  as  we  continue  the  higher  education  hearings,  I  look  for- 
ward to  reviewing  the  recommendations  of  our  witnesses 

Senator  Kassebaum  All  of  you  have  spoken  to  the  need  for  im- 
proved standards  and  for  quality.  I'd  like  to  explore  that  with  ySi 
a  little  bit.  Specifically,  what  standards  would  best  define  quamy 
and  to  what  extent  can  we  put  that  in  writing,  whether  it  "s  the 
State  or  the  Department  of  Education?  I'm  thinking,  for  insSnce 
of  vocational-oriented  programs-should  we  reqSire  that  they  off^^^ 

ilthT'«'^  H  ^T'STf  T'l  ^"  ^^J^"  °"  this  in  onfway  0? 

another,  and  I  d  like  to  know  what  would  think  specifically,  would 
be  a  way  to  address  quality.  ""jr,  wuuiu 


Mr.  ^folan. 


Mr.  Nolan.  I'd  be  pleased  to  start,  and  I'm  sure  it  is  just  the  be- 
^  w  ®  discussion.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

^^it  a  specific  proposal  in  our  legislative  language  that 
would  have  the  Congress  set  broad  categories  that  would  help  de- 
termine guality-not  to  set  the  standards  per  se.  I  share  the  other 
t'^ rlT  o''/  ^  "^^"^^  for  institutions  both  volun' 

itlr^  fui'^u"'''  submit,  governmental,  to  be  involved  in  to  the 
?h?n^  l^  i  '•^sponsibifity  can  be  shared.  They  ir:  Jude  such 
things  as  the  financial  and  administrative  capacity  at  a  specified 
^^iSLr'^'  «ame  financial  wherSiS 

fv  rn««iL^™^"'  -^'"^^^P"''^°^^,^"^*»*"*»o"  that  you  need,  obvious- 
"i  *  ^  university.  Yet  standards  are  usually  broadly- 

stated  to  say  that  you  just  need  financial  capacity.  "roaaiy 
facilities  and  equipment  and  supplies,  which  every  one  agrees 
one  needs  to  have  in  any  kind  of  business;  personnel-that  is  an- 
ft^lZ^^  of  saying  faculty  and  teachers,' again  depending  uiSTn 
ofinstitution  and  level  of  education  that  is  of- 
;tnnw2r  the  curriculum  and  on  instructional  matters,  there 
should  be  standards,  not  specified  but  at  least  addressed  in  cateeo- 
fSof'rS'"^  from  admissions  and  academic  cale^aA  to  tie 
tuition  charges  and  the  fees  and  so  on,  all  of  those  elements  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  business  of  education,  and  they  need  to  be 
addressed  by  voluntary  as  well  as  governmental  approVaT?gencieJ 
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Not  only  all  those  input  criteria,  but  the  outcomes  of  education, 
need  to  be  addressed  in  the  standards,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
that  is  happening  across  this  country  on  a  voluntary  basis  as  well 
as  in  some  jurisdictions  where  they  have  to  be  put  in  place  by  the 
State  regulatory  agency  because  there  has  been  an  absence  of  them 
in  the  standards  of  the  bodies  accrediting  them. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  am  curious,  Mr.  Nolan,  why  you  suggest  it 
be  voluntary.  If  it  works  well,  why  not--—  r    r  ^ 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  have  not  said  it  should  be  voluntary.  In  tact,  my 
testimony  says  that  the  States  should  be  given  an  option  to  do  it.  I 
would  not  sit  here  and  suggest  that  you  impose  upon  the  btates  a 
requirement.  Many  of  the  States  don't  have  the  fiscal  capability, 
and  I'm  not  sure  that  Congress  would  be  able  to  find  all  the  tunds. 
But  more  to  the  point  than  the  money— I  think  the  money  could  be 
found  if  we  had  the  resolve,  especially  if  you  look  at  one  percent  ot 
what  we  spent  on  Federal  student  aid— States  need  to  position 
themselves  in  this  regard,  and  I'd  say  most  of  the  States  right  now 
could  take  care  of  these  issues  at  the  initial  point,  that  is,  when 
institutions  are  being  approved.  .   kt     v   i  •  *. 

What  they  are  not  all  equipped  to  do  as  we  are  in  New  York  is  to 
do  the  monitoring,  the  periodic  reviews.  That,  believe  me,  is  an 
issue  because  when  you  look  at  the  general  voluntary  approaches, 
visits  to  campuses  occur  every  10  years  approximately,  but  progress 
reports  at  the  halfway  point,  perhaps.  That  is  a  hard  way  to  make 
sure  that  the  quality  is  being  maintained.  It  \s  just  not  workable. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  You  referred  to  the  VA  system  that  per- 
haps could  be  used  as  a  model;  is  that  not  correct?  r  j 

Mr.  Nolan.  As  a  loose  model,  mainly  as  a  way  to  flow  the  tunds 
to  the  States  for  services  rendered  to  meet  Federal  purpose. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  as  you  may  know,  sometimes  the  VA 
system  gets  mixed  results.  ,  i  ,i  rt  u 

Mr.  Nolan.  Of  course;  that's  why  I  said  "a  loose  model.  [Laugh- 
ter 1 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Oh,  okay.  I  didn't  know  if  you'd  had  experi- 
ence in  working  with  that  model  which  led  you  to  believe  that  it 
offered  some  strengths  and  what  those  were.  j  tm,  • 

Mr.  Nolan.  The  model  is  useful  in  New  York,  and  1 11  give  you 
some  dollar  figures  to  use  by  way  of  contrast.  We  spend  about  $<i 
million  in  monitoring  postsecondary  degree-granting  institutions; 
another  $2  million  on  the  fur-profit  nondegree  institutions;  and  $1 
million  of  Federal  money  through  the  Veterans  Administration. 
But  since  we  have  so  many  checks  and  balances  in  place,  the  veter- 
ans approach  in  New  York  is  primarily  to  make  certein  that  the 
nuts-and-bolts  pieces  are  working,  not  the  quality  judgments,  not 
the  assessments  of  either  input  or  output  in  the  institutions. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Blair  or  Dr.  Atwell.  .    r  j 

Mr  Blair.  We  believe  that  the  best  measurement  of  doing  a 
quality  job  are  the  outcomes.  There  is  a  tendency  to  focus  on  the 
inputs— what  do  you  have  there  for  someone  to  experience— the  fa- 
cility, the  faculty,  the  library.  We  believe  that  the  most  effective 
way  of  measuring  institutions,  private  career  colleges  and  schools 
or  four-year  universities,  should  be  on  the  outcomes  of  it:  How  ef- 
fective are  you?  O^  'hose  who  start,  how  many  finish?  Of  those  who 
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finwh,  how  many  gets  jobs  in  the  fields  for  which  they  are  trained? 

licensure  or  certification  is  involved,  what  is  the  pass  rate? 

We  believe  that  that  information  is  just  as  important  for  the 
person  wanting  to  become  a  certified  welder  as  someone  who  wants 
to  pass  the  bar  exam.  We  think  that  kind  of  information  should  be 
made  available  because  that  is  truly  the  effectiveness  of  the  meas- 
urement. 

All  of  our  institutions,  private  career  colleges  and  schools  have 
placement  offices.  That  is  their  function.  They  are  there  to  train 
and  educate  people  so  they  can  get  jobs  in  the  fields  for  which  they 
are  trained.  We  measure  ourselves,  therefore,  responding  to  the 
marketplace.  We  have  become  very  aggressive  in  working  with 
busmess  and  industry  so  that  they  realize  where  a  huge  portion  of 
their  skilled  human  capital  comes  from,  and  therefore  the  curricu- 
lum, the  training  and  the  education  is  all  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
what  business  and  industry  needs  for  its  work  forces. 

So  we  think  that  the  outputs  are  very  much  there,  and  in  our 
legislative  proposal  for  each  of  the  triad  members  we  have  defined 
what  we  believe  should  be  the  standards  that  they  should  have- 
again,  as  Mr.  Nolan  said,  not  as  a  specific  item,  but  saying  that  to 
be  an  eligible  State  agency  or  accrediting  body,  you  must  have 
processes  in  place  to  measure  the  following  things. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Should  there  be  different  standards  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  institutions? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  ma'am.  I  think  the  distinction  should  be  on  the 
population  served.  We  have  institutions  that  are  degree-granting 
institutions,  offering  baccalaureate  programs,  associate  degree  pro- 
grams, that  have  3,  4,  or  5  percent  default  rates.  We  also  have  in- 
stitutions that  serve  very  high-arisk  students.  We  think  that  a  his- 
torically black  college  or  university,  a  tribal  school,  a  community 
college  or  private  career  school  serving  a  high-risk  population 
should  have  different  standards  and  should  have  more  intense 
oversight  than  an  institution  that  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
awarding  baccalaureate  degrees. 

So  we  think  distinctions  are  appropriate,  not  by  type  and  control 
but  by  population  served. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Let  me  ask,  if  I  may,  you  said  that  at-risk 
students  need  to  borrow  more.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  you  feel 
it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  repay. 

Mr.  Blair.  Two  things,  ma'am.  First  of  all,  the  reason  it  is  more 
difficult  for  them  to  pay  is  that  they  don't  have  families  to  support 
them.  ^ 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Oh,  in  repaying. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes.  As  you  look  at  the  default  rates,  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  of  socioeconomic  background,  whether  or  not  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  family,  whether  or  not  they  come  from  a  high, 
middle  or  low  socioeconomic  background,  and  gender  and  race. 

The  difficulties  that  a  single  minority  woman  with  children,  from 
a  poor  background,  without  family  support,  faces  in  just  coping 
with  the  day  is  substantially  different  than  a  white  single  male 
from  an  upper-income  family  who  can,  if  he  runs  into  problems, 
turn  to  his  parents,  and  the  parents  assume  the  loan  repayment. 
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So  what  we  are  suggesting  is  that  looking  at  the  populations 
served,  there  is  a  distinction,  and  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  low- 
income  person  to  make  those  payments.  ,      .      J  , 

Part  of  it  is  also  the  complexity  of  the  program;  they  just  don  t 
understand.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  done  is  m^or  inten^en- 
tions,  and  we  are  asking  for  greater  involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
institutions  when  they  go  into  delinquency.  Let  us  help  find  those 
students,  work  with  the  students  so  that  they  understand  what  is 
going  on.  If  they  are  getting  repayment  and  billing  notices  from 
somebody  they  don't  even  know,  that  they  can't  get  through  to  on 
the  telephone,  and  they  don't  understand,  it  is  very  easy  for  them 
to  simply  walk  from  paying  the  loan.  So  we  think  the  support  serv- 
ices need  to  be  there  for  that  higher-risk  population. 

Senator  Kassbbaum.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that.  Do  you 
think  at  any  point  there  is  not  enough  guidance  regarding  a  stu- 
dent's ability  to  benefit,  so  to  speak?  By  the  same  taken,  are  stu- 
dents being  channelled  into  areas  where  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  find  a  job  that  is  going  to  permit  them  to  repay  their  loans? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  are  very  much  opposed  to,  as  Mr.  Atwell  has 
pointed  out,  people  who  have  purposely  put  themselves  in  harm  s 
^ay_served  a  high-risk  population,  not  provided  them  an  educa- 
tion that  truly  makes  a  difference.  Our  accrediting  bodies  are  look- 
ing at  the  whole  question  of  the  value  of  this  education  that  they 
are  receiving.  We  are  looking  at  the  overall  question  of  the  return 
on  investment  that  a  student  will  have  in  going  into  any  program. 
There  is  a  danger  in  that  because  as  you  look  at  somebody  who 

gets  a  degree  in  fine  arts,  what  is  their  employability.  We  want  to 
e  careful  as  we  look  at  what  are  the  implications  of  that.  But  we 
are  also  very  much  opposed  to  the  idea  that  somebody  is  put  into  a 
job  with  massive  indebtedness,  without  any  possibility  that  they 
will  be  able  to  repay  that  loan. 

So  we  think  there  has  got  to  be  that  kind  of  balance,  and  most 
particularly  we've  got  to  redress  the  imbalance  between  loans  and 

grants.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Atwell.  Senator  Kassebaum,  if  I  may,  as  one  who  partici- 
pates extensively  in  accrediting— I  serve  on  an  accrediting  team  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  year— I'd  like  to  distinguish,  if  I  may,  between 
the  quality  standards  academically  and  the  quality  standards  that 
might  be  applicable  to  management  and  particularly  the  manage- 
ment of  Federal  programs.  ...  XT  , 

With  respect  to  the  acaden  r  quality  of  an  institution,  Mr.  Nolan 
is  quite  right— it  has  heretotc/e  been  largely  in  the  direction  of 
input  measures  and  is  moving  toward  assessment  of  outcomes,  and 
I  think  that  is  highly  desirable.  But  in  that  area  the  Congress  very 
wisely,  by  law,  has  forbidden  the  Secretary  of  Education  or  any- 
body else  from  exercising  any  direction,  supervision  or  control  oyer 
any  accrediting  agency  or  association.  That  is  by  way  of  saying 
there  is  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Ck)ngress  with  respect  to  the 
academic  side  of  the  house.  , 

I  think  we  really  are  talking  here  about  the  quality  of  manage- 
ment particularly  in  the  management  of  Federal  programs,  and 
there  i  think  our  proposals  use  the  approach  of  setting  forth  some 
performance  stancfards  which  I  illustrated  in  terms  of  high  default 
rates,  changes  in  institutional  ownership,  high  default  costs,  pro- 
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portion  of  ability  to  benefit  students,  material  findings  and  audit 
reports,  serving  as  thresholds,  not  in  themselves  quality  standards 
at  all,  but  simply  thresholds  by  a  kind  of  '^management  by  excep- 
tion" approach,  which  would  cause  the  Department  of  Education  to 
look  more  closely  at  that  institution,  not  prejudicial  in  themselves, 
but  simply  would  trigger  some  closer  scrutiny. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That  certainly  makes  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  Blair.  Senator,  if  I  might,  one  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Atwell 
and  I  are  very  much  in  support  of  each  other  on— which  is  prob- 
ably startling  to  most  people,  and  to  both  of  us,  too— we  are  very 
much  in  support  of  the  kind  of  oversight  by  the  department  that 
used  to  exist.  In  our  proposals,  we  go  to  great  lengths  to  outline 
what  should  be  watched  because  we  don't  need  to  watch  everybody 
with  the  same  intensity.  If  somebody  is  doing  an  outstanding  jobs, 
one  of  the  best  things  to  do  may  be  to  get  out  of  their  way.  But  if 
they  have  indicators  that  say  they  deserve  closer  scrutiny,  then 
that  should  be  what  both  the  accrediting  bodies,  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  State  licensing  groups  work  on  to  make  sure 
that  oversight  is  there. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  if  I  could  just  comment  briefly,  the  whole  default  problem 
in  part  rests  with  us  because  we  made  this  massive  shift  to  loans 
that  frankly  should  not  have  taken  place.  That  is  number  one. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Education  has  done  a  miserable  job  in 
supervising  accrediting  agencies. 

Third,  I  am  a  little  reluctant  to  use  these  arbitrary  35  percent  or 
any  other  figures.  A  community  college  »  ^  East  St.  Louis,  IL,  that 
has  every  possible  problem,  is  just  going  to  have  a  different  default 
rate  than  Brown  University  or  the  University  of  Kansas  or  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

And  in  terms  of  the  question  that  Senator  Kassebaum  addressed 
to  you,  Mr.  Blair,  we  had  a  woman  testify— I  think  it  was  two  or  3 
months  ago— who  was  on  a  two-year  program;  she  is  a  welfare 
mother  with  two  children,  and  she  is  getting  a  job.  As  she  outlined 
the  job  she  is  getting  and  the  loan  she  will  be  repaying,  frankly,  I 
think  if  she  isn't  a  default  statistic  right  now,  she  is  going  to  be 
one  very  shortly.  So  she  ends  up  in  our  negative  statistics.  And  yet 
she  has  moved  from  being  on  welfare  to  being  a  taxpayer.  So  I  view 
her  as  a  success  story  even  though  she  is  in  the  default  situation. 

Now,  Mr,  Blair,  if  I  heard  you  correctly— and  I  may  not  have— 
you  mentioned  what  you  are  doing,  you  and  AICS,  in  terms  of  clos- 
ing institutions  and  so  forth,  but  then  you  said  institutions  either 
close  or  they  move  their  accreditation-— did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly—which means  they  move  over  to  some  accrediting  body  that 
the  Federal  Government  recognizes,  but  does  a  weaker  job  of  super- 
vising; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  has  happened  in  the  past,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  actively  supported  is  legislation  to  prevent  accredit- 
ing jumping.  We  also  have  in  our  reform  package  a  major  compo- 
nent on  that.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with  dual  ac- 
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creditation.  We  have  mar.y  institutions  that  are  both  regionally 
and  nationally  accredited  

Senator  Simon.  You're  not  talking  about  dual  accreditation, 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  but  in  some  cases,  they  had  a  foot  in  each  camp 
as  an  insurance  policy.  So  we  are  speaking  to  both— one,  accredita- 
tion jumping,  that  we  are  proposing  be  prevented  and  have  sup- 
ported legislation  already  that  does  restrict  that  substantially;  and 
to  make  sure  if  you've  got  two  points  of  accreditation  that  you 
don't  have  it  as  an  insurance  policy. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Atwell. 

Mr.  Atwell.  Senator,  accreditation  jumping  is  something  that 
we  need  to  crack  down  on,  and  I  think  it  has  oeen.  It  was  largely 
limited  to  one  of  the  regional  accrediting  bodies  that  was  tending 
to  accredit  institutions  that  had  been  denied  accreditation  or  were 
in  accreditation  difficulty  with  AICS  or  NATTS,  and  that  has 
largely  been  stopped,  but  I  agree  with  Steve  it  ought  to  be  legisla- 
tively precluded. 

Senator  Simon.  And  then,  where  we  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  doing  the  job  that  they  should  have  been  doing  on  accred- 
iting agencies,  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  Federal  Government  comes 
along  and  says  to  the  Middle  States  accrediting  body:  You  can't 
demand  diversity  in  your  schools.  It  is  absolutely  incredible.  In 
fact,  as  vou  read  the  statute  just  a  little  bit  ago,  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  after  not  only  doing  a  miserable  job  with  the 
accrediting  agencies  all  of  a  sudden  moves  into  an  area  that  it  has 
absolutely  no  business  in,  I  think  they  may  have  violated  the  stat- 
ute. 

Dr.  Atwell,  I'd  be  interested  in  your  observation. 

Mr.  Atwell.  They  haven't  violated  it  yet.  Senator,  but  they  are 
in  danger  of  doing  so  in  the  remanding  of  the  Middle  States'  case 
to  the  national  advisory  commission.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  poten- 
tially in  violation  of  this  statute.  It  was  in  my  judgment  wrong  in 
process  to  have  taken  that  action,  and  I  want  to  say  I  do  believe 
that  diversity  is  an  appropriate  measure  of  educational  quality  and 
thus  quite  appropriate  for  accreditation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  instance  the  Department  of  Education 
which,  as  you  say,  over  the  years  has  done  very  little  to  monitor 
accrediting  bodies,  picked  on  the  wrong  issue  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  if  they  had  turned  their  attention  to  some  of  the  matters  that 
we  have  discussed  here  this  morning  rather  than  this  Middle 
States  diversity  question,  they'd  have  been  better  off.  I  hope  they 
reconsider  that  decision. 

Senator  Simon.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  agree  with 
you  both  that  diversity  is  a  proper  consideration  and  that  they 
have  gone  off  on  the  deep  end— and  those  are  not  your  words,  but 
mine.  But  they  really  did. 

Mr.  Nolan,  I  am  not  real  clear  on  what  you  want  to  take  over  at 
the  State  level.  Can  you  be  more  specific? 

Mr.  Nolan.  What  1  am  suggesting  is  that  the  Congress  invite  the 
States  to  accept  greater  responsibility  for  the  oversight  and  ac- 
countability of  postsecondary  institutions  

Senator  Simon.  You  have  given  us  that,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
that  means;  that's  where  I'm  at  a  loss. 
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Mr.  Nolan.  What  that  means  is  that  we  start  with  New  York, 
and  I  think  we  have  many  sister  States  that  have  the  same  capac- 
ity. We  have  650  postsecondary  institutions,  about  400  in  the  pro- 
prietary nondegree,  the  remainder  ranging  from  community  col- 
leges to  research  universities  on  the  degree  side.  We  are  a  national- 
ly recognized  accrediting  body  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  so  we 
do  accreditation  as  well  as  State  oversight. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  more  States  be  invited  to  do  that  if 
they  have  the  capacity  in  order  to  assure  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion programs  that  are  being  funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Simon.  So  you  are  talking  only  on  the  accrediting  side  of 
things. 

Mr.  Nolan.  On  the  accrediting  side  of  things,  which  I  find  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  probity  question  and  the  integrity 
question,  if  the  quality  of  the  education  isn't  what  our  consumers, 
our  residents,  our  taxpayers  expect  from  Federal  dollars. 

Senator  Simon.  So  you  are  not  talking  about  administering  

Mr.  Nolan.  No,  Tm  not  talking  about  administering  the  pro* 
grams.  We  have  a  guaranty  agency  in  our  State  that  works  very 
fine,  and  I  know  it  does  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  still  think 
the  Secretary  should  assure  the  financial  integrity  of  institutions 
that  participate  in  the  programs.  So  to  that  extent  there  would  be 
the  continuation  of  this  three-stooled  creature  we've  been  calling  a 
triad,  because  the  fact  is  most  States  would  not  leap  to  that  oppor- 
tunity, but  some  are  able  to  help,  and  I  think  we  need  some  help;  I 
think  there  are  some  questions  raised  about  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country. 

Senator  Simon.  Good.  I  thank  all  three  of  your  very  much  for  ex- 
cellent testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

We  have  been  joined  by  Senator  Wellstone. 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  apologize  to 
the  panelists.  I  had  to  go  out  on  the  floor  and  was  trying  to  get 
back.  This  is  about  as  important  testimony,  from  my  point  of  view, 
as  there  is  because  education  has  been  my  lifers  work,  and  I  do 
apologize  for  missing  your  testimony— but  Vm  sure  my  colleagues 
have  asked  great  questions,  and  Vm  sure  you  have  given  great  an- 
swers, and  I  will  find  out  about  it  from  my  staff. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  panel  on  ''Graduate  Education  and  Co- 
operative Education,*'  and  we  welcome  Dr.  Theodore  Ziolkowski, 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  at  Princeton;  Ms.  Carole  Glover,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Graduate  and  Professional  Stu- 
dents; and  Ms.  Helen  Oloroso,  director  of  campus  cooperative  edu- 
cation, University  of  Illinois. 

We'll  start  out  with  Dr.  Ziolkowski,  an  old  friend  of  the  commit- 
tee. Fm  very  glad  to  see  a  Princetonian  down  here. 

Dr.  Ziolkowski. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  THEODORE  ZIOLKOWSKI,  DEAN,  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  PRINCETON,  NJ;  CAROLE 
GLOVER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GRADUATE 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS,  GREAT  FALLS,  VA;  AND 
HELEN  OLOROSO,  DIRECTOR,  CAMPUS  COOPERATIVE  EDUCA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO,  IL 
Dr.  Ziolkowski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  this  morning. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee,  led  by  Princeton's  distin- 
guished alumnus.  Senator  Pell,  have  been  champions  of  student 
support  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  for  many  years. 

My  name  is  Ted  Ziolkowski,  and  for  the  past  12  years  I  have 
been  dean  at  the  graduate  school  at  Princeton  University,  where 
students  have  benefited  from  all  four  of  the  mcgor  programs  includ- 
ed under  Title  IX.  I  am  currently  president  of  the  Association  of 
Graduate  Schools  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and 
I  have  also  served  on  both  the  disciplinary  and  national  selection 
panels  for  Javits  fellowships. 

H.G.  Wells  once  observed  that  human  history  becomes  more  and 
more  a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe.  The  daily  newspa- 
pers are  not  always  reassuring  about  the  outcome,  but  the  outlook 
is  not  entirely  bleak.  It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  graduate  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  success  stories  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  Students  flock  from  all  over  the  world  to  enter  our  graduate 
programs.  Thirty-six  percent  of  this  year's  applications  to  Prince- 
ton^ graduate  school  came  from  foreign  students.  In  1989,  nonU.S. 
citizens  received  26  percent  of  the  Ph.D.'s  awarded  in  this  country, 
including  55  of  those  in  engineering. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  would  argue  that  graduate  education  is 
in  perfect  shape,  least  of  all  the  deans.  We  have  not  instilled  into 
students  a  sense  of  scholarly  ethics;  not  all  students  receive  the  su- 
pervision and  encouragement  they  deserve;  too  often  they  are  not 
prepared  in  any  systematic  way  for  teaching.  Our  record  on  time  to 
degree  and  attrition  offers  few  grounds  for  satisfaction. 

The  United  States  is  going  through  a  critical  period  in  graduate 
education.  Women  received  36  percent  of  the  doctorates  awarded  in 
1989,  up  from  28  percent  only  a  decade  earlier;  and  minority  stu- 
dents accounted  for  9  percent  of  the  Ph.D.'s.  But  these  figures 
mask  the  fact  that  the  absolute  number  of  black  students  declined 
during  that  period  and  that  women  are  still  badly  underrepresent- 
ed  in  such  fields  as  the  physical  sciences  and  engineering. 

Increasing  diversity  has  exposed  other  problems  as  well.  For  that 
reason,  the  graduate  deans  associations  have  recentlv  published 
several  critical  analyses  for  the  benefit  of  graduate  schools  across 
the  country.  The  Association  of  Graduate  Schools  has  issued  a 
mf^or  statement  on  "Institutional  Policies  to  Improve  Doctoral 
Education,"  which  I  think  has  been  distributed. 

However,  the  universities  cannot  meet  the  challenge  alone.  We 
require  the  help  and  support  of  the  government.  I  shall  not  repeat 
the  details  included  in  our  testimony,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  principles  upon  which  our  recommendations  are  based. 

Fundamentally,  we  need  to  provide  expanded  access  to  graduate 
education,  especially  for  those  still  underrepresented  groups  of 
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women  and  minority  students^  and  we  need  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  will  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  graduate  schools  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  programs. 

To  achieve  the  first  goal,  it  is  essential  to  identify  and  encourage 
potential  graduate  students  through  such  programs  as  successful 
undergraduate  internships  and  to  assure  them  that  adequate 
sources  of  support  exist  for  qualified  students.  This  means  that 
funding  for  the  Title  IX  programs  must  be  put  on  a  more  predict- 
able basis  than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years.  Once  qualified 
students  have  been  identified  and  encouraged  to  apply  to  graduate 
school,  it  is  urgent  to  get  support  into  their  hands  as  generously 
and  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  graduate  support  for  the  sciences  through  the  NSF,  the 
NIH  and  other  programs  is  working  well»  the  programs  adminis- 
tered through  Title  IX  leave  much  to  be  desired.  First,  the  stipends 
are  too  small.  It  costs  a  humanist  as  much  to  eat  as  a  scientist,  and 
yet  the  top  Javits  stipend  is  only  $10,000  in  contrast  to  $14,000  for 
the  NSF  awards.  Second,  it  requires  a  wasteful  process  to  get  the 
$10,000  to  the  students  because  of  a  pointless  but  mandatory  needs 
analysis.  Third,  the  notification  comes  too  late  to  provide  the  stu- 
dents with  the  greatest  possible  flexibility  in  the  choice  of  institu- 
tions. Finally,  there  are  simply  too  few  awards  in  the  arts,  human- 
ities and  social  sciences. 

Even  if  we  succeed  in  getting  the  student  adequately  funded  and 
into  the  most  suitable  program,  other  problems  remain,  notably  a 
national  time  to  degree  that,  at  almost  7  years  of  registration,  is 
simply  too  long  in  most  cases,  and  a  rate  of  attrition  that,  at  40 
percent  even  at  our  best  institutions,  is  unacceptably  high. 

We  shouldn't  misunderstand  the  situation.  There  is  good  attri- 
tion as  well  as  bad.  Many  of  the  roughly  15  percent  of  students 
who  drop  out  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  at  Princeton 
and  other  universities  probably  have  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  But 
those  who  drop  out  later  in  their  programs  as  a  result  of  poor  guid- 
ance represent  a  waste  for  the  individual  as  well  as  the  institution. 

The  Department  of  Education  can  help  us  address  these  concerns 
in  several  ways.  From  the  student's  point  of  view,  the  option  of  a 
year  of  dissertation  support  if  their  academic  record  warrants  it 
has  proved  to  be  a  p<)werful  incentive  to  remain  in  a  graduate  pro- 
gram. From  the  institution's  point  of  view,  block  grants  for  trainee- 
ships  that  specify  certain  responses— say,  2  years  of  institutional 
support  following  the  first  2  years  of  study,  a  dedicated  program  of 
teacher  training,  the  assurance  of  faculty  mentorship— can  achieve 
improvements  in  educational  programs  that  go  well  beyond  finan- 
cial support. 

Informed  analyses  indicate  that  the  United  States  can  anticipate 
a  shortage  of  Ph.D.'s  by  the  end  of  the  1990's,  not  just  in  education, 
but  in  government  and  the  private  sector  as  well.  Even  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  and  time  to  degree,  most  students  entering  next 
year  will  not  be  receiving  their  degrees  until  1997  at  the  earliest. 
We  must  all  act  swiftly  if  education  is  to  prevail  over  catastrophe. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ziolkowski  follows:] 
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PRBFAKBD  STATBMBItT  OF  IDL  ZI0UK0W8XI 

Mr.  Chairman  and  nmwtovn  of  tha  co»lttaa,  ^Jf'**^  ^? 
you  for  tha  opportunity  to  tastify  thia  ■oming.  Tha  Mban  of 
thia  aubco«aittaa  hava  baan  aiaiplona  of  atudant  aupport  at  tha 
graduata  and  undargraduata  lavala  for  many  yaara  and  it  ia  a 
privilaga  for  ma  to  taatify  bafora  you  today. 

My  naaa  ia  Tad  zioIkovaKl  and  for  tha  paat  twalv«  y^ara,  I 
hava  baan  Daan  of  tha  Graduata  School  at  Princaton  Uni varsity  in 
Princaton,  Maw  Jaraay.  I  hold  a  joint  appoint«ant  in  tha 
Dapartaant  of  coaparativa  Litaratura  and  continua  to  taach  and 
publiah  in  tha  fiald  of  Garaan  and  Bur^paan  litaratura. 
Racantly,  I  aarvad  aa  tha  Praaidant  of  tha  Nodam  Languaga 
Asaociation  and  I  aa  currantly  tha  Praaidant  of  tha  Aaaociation 
of  Gi  ndjiura  null    ^m  wT  th"  ftaaftrlatlTtn  or  aa^^xcon  wnj>v»k^aitiaa. 
-rnKSnTtoday  on  bahalf  of  Princaton  unxvaraity,  MiouiatioiiHof 
Graduata  Schoola-Aaaociation  of  Aaarican  Univaraitiaa,  Council  of 
Graduata  Schoola,  Hational  Asaociation  of  Graduata-Profaaaional 
Studanta,  Inc.,  and  National  Aaaociation  of  Stata  Univaraitiaa 
and  Land  Grant  Collagaa. 

Graduata  aducation  in  tha  Unitad  Stataa  ia  a  larga  and 
divaraa  antarpriaa.  Tha  nation* a  prograaa  of  graduata  and 
profaaaional  aducation  producad  approxiaataly  34,000  Ph.D. a, 
309,000  maatar'a  dagraaa,  and  71,000  profaaaional  dagraaa  in 
1989.    Tha  talantad  atudanta  who  coaplata  thaaa  prograaa  ara  a 
rich  raaourca  for  tha  nation. 

Doctorata  racipianta  bacoaa  tha  aciantiata,  teachara,  and 
acholara  raaponaibla  for  tha  diacovary  and  diaaaaination  of  naw 
knovladga  and  tha  praaarvation  and  intarpratation  of  our 
intallactu-1  and  cultural  haritaga.    Maatar'a  aducation,  ona  of 
tha  aoat  rapidly  evolving  educational  aactora,  providaa  advanced 
training  in  a  wide  array  of  f  ielda  tailored  to  changing  work 
force  and  public  aactor  nteda,  aa  wall  aa  preparing  atudente  for 
further  advanced  atudy. 

Profeaaional  prograaa  train  people  in  aedicine,  dentlatry, 
and  other  health  profeaaiona,  in  law  and  theology,  providing 
skilla  and  knowledge  critical  for  iaproving  the  health  of  our 
citirena,  protecting  their  civil  libartiea,  and  auetaining  and 
developing  their  valuea. 

Bacauae  graduate  and  profeaaional  aducation  aerve  important 
national  needa,  the  federal  govemaent  playa  a  aignificant  role 
in  their  aupport.    The  Departaent  of  Education  prograaa  including 
both  granta  and  loans  are  central  to  tha  aaintenance  of  a  healthy 
and  aucceaaful  graduata  antarpriaa.  Tha  reauthorization  of  tha 
Higher  Education  Act  providaa  an  opportunity  for  the  congresa  and 
tha  Adainiatration  to  review  and  adjuat  the  Departaent 'a 
legialative  aandata  for  graduata  and  profesaional  education  in 
order  to  aeet  national  neoda  acre  effectively. 

The  caraera  and  career  advancaaont  %rhich  poatbaccalaureate 
prograaa  aaka  poaaible  provide  aubatantial  incantivea  for 
atudanta  to  enroll  in  thoaa  prograaa.    Tha  federal  role  in 
supporting  poatbaccalaureate  education  ahould  augaant  market  and 
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oth«r  lnc«ntlv«s  mm  n«c«ssary  to  assure  th«  d«v«lopMnt  of  huMn 
r«fourc«s  sufficisot  to  M«t  thm  nation's  nMds  mnd  provida 
tarq«t«<l  Incantivas  to  students  froa  groups  undsnrsprsssntsd  in 
postbaccalaursate  sducation  and  ths  carssrs  to  which  advancsd 
education  provides  access. 

The  Departsent  of  Education's  postlMccalaureate  progress 
address  both  the  nation's  huMn  resource  needs  and  the  expansion 
of  individual  opportunity,    in  considering  hov  the  Departaent's 
prograu  aight  be  strengthened  during  the  reauthorisation  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  these  prograas  should  be  assessed  in  the 
context  of  prograas  adainistered  by  other  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  federal  govemaent  and  in  teras  of  the 
projected  national  needs  over  the  period  covered  by  the 
legislation. 

Because  of  the  iaportance  of  science  and  technology  to  the 
nation's  econoaic  coapetitivenesSf  the  health  of  our  cititens, 
and  the  strength  of  our  national  defense,  the  federal  governaent 
invests  substantially  in  the  production  of  scientists  and 
engineers  through  other  federal  agencies  including  the  National 
science  Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
mission  agencies  which  are  dependent  on  a  strong  national  R4D 
enterprise-the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adainistration  and 
the  Departaents  of  Defense,  Energy,  and  Agriculture.  The 
graduate  students  supported  by  these  agencies  pursue  careers  in 
industrial  and  governaent  laboratories  as  well  as  in  the  academic 
sector. 

The  Department  of  Education  prograas  coapleaent  the 
objectives  of  these  agencies  and  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
continuity  of  the  nation's  education  and  research  prograas  by 
enhancing  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the  college  and  university 
faculty  that  are  the  core  of  our  systea  of  higher  education  and 
research.    The  faculty  of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities 
teach  more  than  12  Billion  college  students  annually.  These 
faculty  conduct  a  najor  share  of  the  nation's  basic  science 
research,  and  they  are  the  primary  source  of  scholarship  in  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.    They  educate  the  succeeding  generations 
of  teachers,  scientists,  and  scholars  on  whoa  our  eoucation  and 
research  prograas  depend. 

One  of  the  Departaent's  principal  postbaccalaureate 
objectives  should  be  to  enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of 
college  and  university  faculty  through  fellowship  and  traineeship 
prograas  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  and  academic  careers.    Quality  is 
enhanced  by  allocating  funds  coapetitively  based  on  the  aerit  of 
the  students  and  prograas  supported  as  judged  by  representative 
panels  of  faculty  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  sake  such 
judgments.    Diversity  is  enhanced  by  expanding  incentives  and 
support  for  students  froa  groups  underrepresented  in  the  nation's 
faculties.    Particular  eaphasis  should  be  given  to  support  for 
graduate  study  in  the  huaanities,  which  receive  no  support 
through  other  federal  agencies. 
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Another  objective  ot  ihA  D«partaent*s  pes tbacca laureate 
prograae  should  be  tlie  expansion  of  individual  opportunity.  This 
can  be  carried  out  in  two  ways*    First,  grant  support  should  be 
provided  to  students  froa  groups  underrepresented  in  master's  and 
profesrtional  programs ,  coaplesentino  the  program  for  students 
underrepresented  in  doctoral  education,  described  above*  Among 
the  groups  underrepresented  in  postbaccaleureete  programs  are 
some  of  the  fastest-growing  sectors  of  our  population.    It  is  an 
urgent  practical  imperative  as  veil  as  a  social  concern  that 
their  participation  in  postbaccalaureate  programs  be  increased. 

In  addition,  adequate  loan  capital  should  be  provided  for 
all  postbaccalaureate  study  on  terms  feasible  for  these  students, 
most  of  whom  are  adults  foregoing  earned  income  to  pursue 
advanced  education.    Hany  of  these  students  will  have  already 
accumulated  substantial  undergraduate  indebtedness. 

Programs  supporting  doctoral  study  will  be  especially 
important  over  the  period  covered  by  the  re&uthorlsed 
legislation.    A  number  of  recent  studies  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  Ph.D.s  over  the  next  25 
years.    In  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  academic  labor  market  for 
arts  and  sciences  disciplines,  William  Boven  and  Julie  Ann  Sosa 
have  shown  that,  absent  intervention  and  assuming  continued 
institutional  activity  at  current  levels,  current  and  projected 
trends  in  Ph.D.  supply  and  demand  will  result  in  substantial 
shortages  of  Ph.D.s  beginning  in  just  a  few  years  and  extending 
well  into  the  next  century. 

According  to  their  projections,  between  1997  and  2002  there 
will  be  only  eight  candidates  for  every  ten  faculty  vacancies 
across  all  arts  and  sciences  disciplines;  over  that  same  period, 
only  seven  candidates  will  be  available  for  every  ten  vacancies 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.    Shortages  in  high-demand 
fields  such  as  computer  science,  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
business  are  already  occurring. 

A  Ph.D.  shortage  will  pit  colleges  and  universities  against 
industry,  government,  and  other  Ph.D.  markets  in  an  intense 
coapetition  for  scarce  human  resources.    Competition  among 
sectors  for  talent  is  normally  beneficial.    But  a  severe  Ph.D. 
shortage  will  place  colleges  and  universities-vith  their  more 
limited  resources-at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  industry  and 
other  sectors  in  recruiting  Ph.D.s. 

The  Department's  existing  postbaccalaureate  programs  contain 
most  of  the  elements  of  an  effective  strategy  for  enhancing  the 
quality  and  diversity  of  college  and  university  faculty  and  for 
expanding  individual  opportunity  for  graduate  and  professional 
study.    The  legislative  proposals  described  below  will  sharpen 
the  focus  of  these  programs  and  improve  their  interconnections, 
thereby  strengthening  the  Department's  capacity  to  carry  out  its 
role  in  meeting  the  national  needs  served  by  graduate  and 
professional  education. 
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I*      BMBMCXVO  TBB  QOXLXTY  Am  DZynSXTT  OF  COLLBQI  lOID 
tTWXVBIUIXTT  FACULTY 

These  programs  should  be  designed  to  mi.      two  broad 
objectives: 

1.  increasing  the  number  of  talented  U.S.  students  in  all 
disciplines  who  pursue  faculty  careers, 

2.  attracting  into  doctoral  prograM  larger  numbers  of 
students  from  groups  underrepresented  on  college  and 
university  faculties-Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  Native 
Americans  in  virtually  all  fields,  and  women  in  science 
and  r^«i7ineering. 

The  Department  of  Education  can  accomplish  these  objectives 
through  expansion  and  modification  of  the  following  Title  IX 
fellov/ship  and  traineeship  programs:    Grants  to  Institutions  tp 
Encourage  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Ec^ucation.  Patricia 
Roberts  Harris  Graduate  Fellowships.  Jacob  K,  Javits  Fellovs 
Ers^araiQ,  and  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need, 


There  are  five  recommendations  that  apply  to  Title  IX 
graduate  programs  collectively.    Their  implementation  would 
strengthen  the  Department's  administration  of  the  programs  and 
enhance  the  programs'  capacities  to  attract  talented  students 
into  graduate  education. 


Reorganization  of  Graduate  Programs 

The  current  programs  in  Title  IX  should  not  be  consolidated 
as  proposed  by  the  Administration.    To  do  so  would  eliminate  a 
set  of  complementary  programs  which  can  effectively  reach 
different  kinds  of  students  and  institutions.    However,  it  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  consolidate  the  management  of  the 
different  programs.    Currently  the  different  Title  IX  programs 
are  administered  by  several  different  program  officials  under 
different  procedures  and  schedules. 

Program  management  could  be  substantially  improved  by  the 
simple  process  of  consolidating  the  administration  of  all  the 
graduate  programs  in  one  unit  adequately  staffed.    At  this  time, 
the  lack  of  common  procedures  and  lack  of  compatibility  with 
academic  practices  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

All  the  Title  IX  programs  share  the  procedure  of  awarding 
grants  through  competitive  processes.    Such  a  process  requires 
skillful  administration  and  informed,  objective  evaluation.  The 
programs  could  be  more  simply  and  effectively  administered  as  a 
unit  by  a  common  staff  with  a  working  knowledge  of  all  programs, 
using  a  shared  pool  of  faculty  reviewers  knowledgeable  about 
graduate  education. 


General  Provisions 
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By  ••paratttly  organizing  th*  programs  within  thm  D«parta«nt 
in  a  Banner  similar  to  tha  organization  of  tha  Tit la  VI 
Intamational  Studiaa  programs  or  tha  Fund  for  tha  Improvement  of 
Postsacondary  Education,  tha  Dapartmant  could  axpand  and 
coordinata  staff  support  and  davalop  common  procaduras  compatibla 
with  acadamic  pzacticas* 

To  halp  implamant  this  managamant  improvamant,  Congrasi 
should  taka  two  additional  actions  ralatad  to  program  staffing: 

1.  assura  that  tha  Dapartmant  providas  adaquata  staff 
support  to  administer  tha  programs  affect ivaly,  perhaps 
by  providing  explicit  salaries  and  expenses  funding 
through  the  appropriations  process,  and 

2.  provide  an  ••excepted  hire"  authority  similar  to  that 
provided  to  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  to  enable  the  Department  to 
draw  experienced  graduate  education  administrators  from 
campuses  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
Department's  graduate  programs. 


Prociriim  Schedules 

The  Department  has  had  chronic  difficulty  in  allocating 
awards  on  a  schedule  that  permits  the  programs  to  achieve  th«ir 
full  benefit.    Some  of  this  difficulty  arises  from  delays  in  the 
appropriations  process.    Much  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to 
inadequate  staffing  by  the  Department.     If  the  Department's 
programs  are  reorganized  as  suggested  above  and  provided  with 
adequate  staffing,  they  should  then  be  able  to  operate  according 
to  schedules  compatible  with  academic  practices. 

Graduate  schools  begin  recruiting  new  students  almost  a  year 
before  their  scheduled  enrollment,  during  the  fall  and  winter  of 
the  prior  year.    Traineeship  programs  such  as  the  Harris  and 
National  Need  programs  should  therefore  be  announced  no  later 
than  January  for  traineeships  that  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.    Announcing  awards  later  than  that  date  impairs 
departmental  planning  and  undermines  the  recruitment  value  of  the 
traineeships. 

Fellowships  should  be  announced  no  later  than  raid-March  for 
support  that  will  begin  the  following  fall.  Students  muat  raake 
commitraents  to  graduate  prograras  by  April  15,  and  they  need  to  know 
before  that  date  whether  or  not  they  have  received  a  fellowship. 
Otherwise,  for  instance,  they  may  commit  themselves  to  a  program 
simply  because  it  offers  support  without  making  a  free  decision 
based  on  quality. 
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Use  of  Financial  Need  Analvsia  in  Graduata  Grant  Jroarams 

Although  all  Title  IX  grants  are  awarded  competitively,  they 
all  currently  employ  some  fom  of  need  analysis  to  determine  the 
stipend  level.  There  is  certainly  som  appeal  to  this  hybrid 
policy  of  awarding  grants  based  on  aerit  and  determining  the  level 
of  support  based  on  financial  need,  since  its  objective  is  to 
support  the  most  promising  students  at  an  appropriate  level,  not 
in  excess  of  their  actual  financial  need.  There  are,  however, 
sound  policy  and  practical  reasons  for  rejecting  such  a  procedure. 

The  needs  determination  procedure  aay  undermine  the  policy  of 
providing  sufficient  incentives  to  attract  into  graduate  education 
highly  talented  students  whom  the  nation  needs  for  teaching  and 
research.  These  students  often  have  other  career  options.  At  a 
practical  level,  the  administrative  burden  on  campuses  and  on  the 
Department  to  carry  out  the  requisite  need  analyses  results  in 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  size  of  stipends  because  the 
financial  need  of  graduate  students  generally  exceeds  or 
approximates  the  maximum  stipend  level.  At  Princeton,  for 
instance,  the  estimated  cost-of-living  by  which  we  evaluate  need 
projects  $10,973  for  a  single  student  for  10  months  and  $13,342  for 
12  months  in  the  coming  academic  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Ctepartment  of  Education  is  the 
only  federal  agency  that  subjects  graduate  stipends  to  a  financial 
need  analysis. 


Stipend  Levels 

The  talented  college  graduates  the  nation  needs  to  earn  Ph.D.s 
are  adults  with  many  options  before  them.  Those  who  choose  to 
enroll  in  doctoral  programs  must  forego  income  and  incur  additional 
expenses  for  extended  years  of  advanced  education  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  When  the  disparity  between  what  those  students  can  earn  as 
college  graduates  and  what  it  will  cost  them  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  makes 
doctoral  education  an  economically  irrational  choice,  the  students 
behave  rationally. 

Department  of  Education  graduate  stipends  are  currently  capped 
at  $10,000  (in  contrast  to  $14,000  this  year  for  NSF  fellowships). 
That  level  is  too  low  for  the  programs  to  accomplish  their 
objectives,  particularly  since  authorizing  levels  extend  over  a 
five-  or  six-year  period  following  reauthorization. 

The  Department  should  eliminate  specific  dollar  ceilings  on 
stipends  and  substitute  legislative  language  directing  stipends  to 
be  set  at  levels  necessary  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  attracting 
highly  talented  students  into  doctoral  programs  and  making  it 
possible  for  then  to  complete  those  programs. 
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Th«  Harris  and  Javita  prograw  provida  a  coat-of-^aducation 
allovanca  to  tha  inatltution  of  $6,000  par  year  par  atudant. 
Actual  institutional  coata  axcaad  $20,000  par  atudant.  Tha 
diaparity  batvaan  inatitutional  allovancaa  and  actual  coata  ahould 
ba  raduead.  For  tha  pariod  of  raauthorisation,  tha  lagialation 
ahould  cpacify  an  initial  inatitutional  allovanca  of  $10,000  with 
an  annual  inflationary  incraaaa. 


Program  taooastaadatiosa 

Granta  to  InstitufiiQna  to  Eneeuraaa  Minority  Participation  in 
Graduate  Education 

Tha  Dapartaant*8  undergraduate  intemahip  program  ia  a  proven 
model  for  increaaing  minority  graduate  enrollment  through  aummer 
research  intemahipa  and  additioril  educational  enrichment  programa 
for  talented  minority  undergraduates.  Such  programa  are  highly 
effective  in  interesting  students  in  and  preparing  them  for 
graduate  study. 

1.  Expand  the  pro<nra»  to  include  woaan  in  fields  in  which 
thev  are  underrepraaanted!  The  Department  ahould  expand 
ita  minority  undergraduate  reaearch  internship  program 
to  include  women.  Participation  by  women  in  most  science 
and  engineering  fields  remaina  e)ctremely  low.  In  19B9 
women  received  only  19  percent  and  8  percent  reapectively 
of  Ph.D.a  awarded  in  phyaical  aciencea  and  engineering. 
Early  exposure  to  scientific  reaearch  could  significantly 
expand  the  number  of  female  undergraduatea  intereated  in 
academic  careers  in  science  and  engineering  fielda. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  recruiting  minority 
women  through  the  program  and  the  emphasis  in  this 
program  should  continue  to  be  recruitment  of  minority 
students . 

2.  El  iminata    er    mod  i  f  v    the  financial  Qfiid  PMViaiona 

oovamina  internahip  stipendat  The  current  financial 
need  constraints  discourage  many  undergraduatea  who  would 
benefit  from  the  program  from  participating  becauae  the 
stipend  support  they  receive  ia  ao  much  leaa  than  the 
money  they  need  to  earn  through  aummer  joba  to  help  meet 
the  coming  year's  college  coats.  If  the  atipend  provided 
by  the  program  is  a  barrier  to  participation,  tha  purpose 
of  the  program  is  undermined. 

3.  Make  available  infomatien  on  students  supported  as 
flummitr  inttrna'  '^^^  Department  should  collect 
information  from  grant  recipienta  on  atudant  interna  and 
their  fields  of  study.  (This  ia  already  done  at  a  certain 
level  by  Educational  Teating  Service  and  the  National 
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NftM  Bxchangt  Consortiua.  This  will  allov  univtrsitits 
sMking  to  IncrMst  thtir  graduats  mrol  lamts  of 
■inorltias  and  voB#n  to  Moruit  froB  this  pool  of 
studsnts. 

4.  Provids  an  autherigstion  Imvml  of  ^28  Million  for  ^Hm 
proyr^^s  Continutd  progrsss  on  ineraasing  ths  nuabar  of 
undarraprasantad  studants  vho  pursue  graduata  aducation 
will  raquira  a  substantial  aiqianaion  of  tha  pool  of 
f aaala  and  ainority  undazgraduatas  vho  ara  candidatas  for 
graduata  study*  Tha  Titla  IX  intarnship  prograa  has 
daaonstratad  its  capacity  to  anrich  tha  aducational 
axpariancas  of  talantad  undargraduataa  and  ancouraga  thaa 
to  pursua  graduata  atudy.  Ttm  hi<^r  aducation  conunity 
has  raspondad  anthusiastically  to  tha  prograa^  ganarating 
far  nora  worthy  proposals  than  can  ba  fundad  with 
availabla  funds.  Furtharaora»  if  tha  prograa  is  axpandad 
to  includa  voaan  and  if  tha  financial  disincantivas  to 
studant  participation  ara  aliainatad,  tha  pool  of 
undargraduataa  who  would  banafit  froa  tha  prograa  will 
ba  graatly  axpandad. 


Patricia  Robarts  Harria  Graduata  Fallowahips  riX-B^ 

Tha  Dapartmant  *  a  graduata  prograaa  includa  two  Harris 
programs.  Tha  prograaa  hava  providad  valuabla  aaaiatanca  to 
colleges  and  univarsitias  in  attracting  undarrapraaantad  studanta 
into  postbacca laureate  prograaa.  Tha  Harris  Graduata  Fellowship 
Program  awards  grants  to  institutions  and  dapartaanta  to  support 
the  postbacca laureate  study  of  students  from  groups 
underrepresented  in  master's,  doctoral,  and  selected  professional 
programs.  The  Harris  Public  Service  Fellowship  Program  supports 
primarily  master's  and  some  doctoral  study  in  public 
administration. 

Both  programs  should  have  as  their  central  purpose  increasing 
the  participation  of  students  froa  groups  underrepresented  in 
postbaccalauraate  programs.  However,  the  programs  would  be  nore 
effective  if  they  were  separately  focused  on  the  two  proposed 
objectives  of  the  Department's  postbaccalauraate  programa. 

The  Harris  Graduate  Fellowship  Prograa  should  be  designed  to 
increase  the  quality  and  diversity  of  tha  faculty  by  encouraging 
and  enabling  underrepresented  ainorities  and  woaen  to  pursue 
academic  careers.  The  Harris  Public  Service  Prograa  should  be 
substantially  expanded  to  support  tha  postbaccalauraate  study  of 
students  from  groups  underrepresented  in  careers  served  by  master's 
and  professioral  programs  (see  section  11  below). 

The  Harris  Graduate  Fellowship  prograa  should  be  the  major 
federal  program  encouraging  talented  ainority  and  female  students 
to  pursue  academic  careers.  To  accoaplish  this  critical  objective, 
the  prograa  should  be  modified  to  provide  up  to  five  years  of 
federi.'l -university  support  as  follows: 
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1.  9oaim  turn  praip-aM  an  doctoral  »tttdv  iMdillQ  tQ  glgUltV 
emrf^y  ^Kyau^h  tho  pgcvlMioft  og  two  eg  wpoorte  for 
mr^^mi^if^  tfTMAnmtm  ■tiiii^f  Mid  Ml  iddtd  Var  Qf 
di>«ogtMtion     ■mmort     flonteiiioont  UBfiXI  MtiafaCtorY 

pyWMM  tfl  tht  aiiMrtitton  atiflix  ^  wo  yaara  of 
fallowthip  aupport  for  mt^ring  graduata  atudante  will 
provida  an  affMtiv^  Inomtiva  for  atudanta  to  anroll  in 
doctoral  prograaa.  Tha  proviaion  of  a  third  yaar  of 
diaaartation  auwort  will  raduoa  attrition  and  ahortan 
tlM-to^^agraa  by  filling  a  gap  in  doetoral  aupport  that 
ia  aapaeially  critical  in  tha  huaanitiaa  and  aooial 
aeiancaa.  Making  auch  aupport  contingant  upon  tha 
atudant*a  aalcing  aatiafactory  prograaa  to  tha 
diaaartation  ataga  will  provida  an  axtra  incantiva  to 
atudanta  and  dapartaanta  to  ooaplata  doctoral  atudy  in 
tha  BiniauB  tiaa  nocaaaafy.  (Thia  haa  baan  tha  pattam 
in  tha  Nallon  Fallowahip  Prograa,  which  ia  now  baing 
phaaad  out  aftar  tan  aucoaaaful  yaaraO 

Incraaaing  tha  nuabor  of  ainority  and  f aula  faculty  will 
hava  a  rippla  affact  of  providing  strong  rola  nodala  for 
undargraduata  atudanta  aoving  through  tha  pipalina, 
anhancing  tha  diract  af facta  of  prograa  aupport  • 

2.  MA  a  univr«itv  etching  riauir#—nt  to  arovida  trainaaa 
wit^H  UP  to  tWQ  vurM  univoF«itvgimdod  ■upoort. 
ineludiiMy  at  l#a»t  ow  vr  aunarviaod  taaehin<|i 
•xporiMcot  Dapartaanta  which  raoaiva  program  funding 
ahould  provida  aaaurancaa  that  thay  will  provida  up  to 
two  yaara  of  aupport  including  focBal  taachar  training 
to  carry  trainaaa  to  tha  diaaartation  ataga. 

3.  Previda  an  authorigAtlon  lovl  of  6S0  aillion  for  tha 
prograas  Tha  Harria  program  naada  an  authorization  laval 
conanaurata  with  ita  propoaad  rola  aa  tha  fadaral 
govamaant '  a  primary  fadaral  program  aupporting 
ainoritiaa  and  woaan  purauing  acadamic  caraara. 


Jacob  K,  Javit«  F#ll^*  Prooraa  fIX>C> 

Tha  Javita  fallovahip  program  ia  tha  only  fadarally  fundad 
program  that  haa  aa  its  axpraaa  purpoaa  aupporting  graduata  atudy 
in  tha  arta  and  tha  humanitiaa,  and  ia  ona  t  ^  tha  faw  prcgraaa 
providing  a  aupport  for  atudanta  in  tha  aocial  aciancaa.  Sinca  it 
waa  first  fundad  in  FY  1985,  tha  Javita  prograa  haa  ancouragad  aoaa 
of  tha  nation 'a  aoat  gifted  collaga  graduataa  to  puraua  graduata 
study.  Tha  projactiona  of  Bowan  and  Soaa  citad  aarliar  ahow  that 
faculty  ahortagaa  will  ba  aapaeially  acuta  in  tha  huaanitiaa  and 
social  aciancaa.  Tha  Javita  program  will  continua  to  play  a 
critical  rola  in  avarting  thoaa  ahortagaa  by  drawing  incraaaad 
nuabara  of  talantad  atudanta  into  acadamic  caraara  in  tha  arta, 
huaanitiaa,  and  aocial  aciancaa.  Thara  ia  avidance  that  tha  Javita 
prograa  haa  halpad  to  raduca  tha  tima  to  dagraa  for  atudanta  and 
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th«  national  coapatltlen  has  baan  auccaaaful  in  attracting  atudanta 
froa  ttany  inatitutiona  and  divaraa  baekgrounda  to  graduata  atudy. 

Tha  Javita  program  vaa  intandad  to  ba  tha  coaplaaant  aaong 
fadaral  fallovahip  prograaa  to  tha  praatigieua  National  Scianca 
Foundation  Graduata  Fallovahip  Prograar  tha  currant  authorising 
languaga  atataa  that  tha  ^atipand  lavala  aatabliahad  by  tha 
saeratary  ahall  raflaot  tha  purpoaa  of  thia  prograa  to  ancouraga 
highly  talantad  atudanta  to  undartaka  graduata  atudy  and  ahall 
provida  a  laval  of  aupport  coaparabla  to  that  providad  by  fadarally 
fundad  graduata  fallovahipa  in  tha  acianca  and  anglnaaring  fialda.** 
How«var,  for  FY  1992,  tha  NSF  program  will  aupport  approaeiaataly 
3,000  nav  and  continuing  atudanta  with  atipanda  of  $14,000 
annually.  Tha  Javita  prograa  aupporta  favar  than  500  atudanta  with 
naad-baaad  atipanda  cappad  at  $10,000. 

Aaauaing  that  tha  laval  of  support  providad  by  individual 
fallovahipa  ia  incraaaad  in  accordanca  with  racovMndationa  mada 
earliar  (in  tha  **Ganaral  Proviaiona**  aaction) ,  tha  following 
changaa     should    also     ba     i^corporatad     into     tha  prograa'a 

authorisation: 

1.  specify  that  th>  program  Bhould  award  600  nmw  f^llowahipa 
and  auipperl:  up  to  2,400  naw  and  eontinuino  fallow 
annually!  Although  thia  nuabar  of  fallowahipa  will  laava 
tha  Javita  program  balow"  tha  NSF  program,  it  will 
incraaaa  aignificantly  tha  numbar  of  high-quality 
atudanta  purauing  acadamic  caraara  and  will  halp  raduca 
tha  projactad  faculty  ahortagaa  in  fialda  aarvad  by  tha 
progran.  With  tha  loaa  of  tha  Nallon  fallowahipa  for 
atudy  in  tha  hunanitiaa,  tha  incraaaa  in  tha  nuabar  of 
fallowahipa  ia  vary  much  naadad. 

2.  Provida  an  authorigafcion  laval  of  S50  million  for  tha 
programs  Thia  authorisation  laval  ia  nacaaaary  to 
accomaodata  tha  propoaad  incraaaa  in  number  of  atudanta 
supportad  and  tha  amount  of  aupport  providad  by  aach 
fallowahip. 


Graduata  Aaaiatanc^  in  Araaa  of  National  Waad  fIX-D> 

This  program  waa  addad  to  Titla  IX  in  tha  Highar  Education 
Amandmants  of  1986  and  first  fundad  in  FY  1988.  It  haa  anablad 
high-quality  graduata  dapartmenta  to  axpand  thair  programa  to 
respond  to  national  naada  primarily  in  acianca  and  anginaaring. 

Tha  program  should  ba  modified  in  accordanca  with  tha  propoaad 
mission  of  tha  Department  to  support  tha  preparation  of  academic 

faculty: 

1.  Allocate  suDPgrt  to  these  diaciplinea  in  which  faculty 
demand  ia  proiaeted  to  be  acute!  Manpower  projecti^.ns 
should  not  be  used  as  precise  allocation  mechaniama  but 
rather  aa  a  guide  for  determining  funding  prioritiea. 
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Th*  8*er«t«ry  would  aalaet  •liglbl*  fi«ld«  on  tho  teals 
of  th«  proJ«ctod  n*«4  for  faculty  dua  to  raplacaiiant 
damand,  anrellaant  ahifta,  and  aMrgin?  fialda. 


funding  ahould  provida  aaaurancaa  that  thay  will  Includa 
for«al  taachar  training  in  tha  graduata  programs  of 
trainaas. 

3.  ei«rif»  that;  ftud^nf  wb»  h.v«  r^olvad  aastar's  daaraw 

««!iZ>%».«  ^oarA»t  Although  tha  currant  lagislation 
atataa  that  dapartaants  "shall  saka  coii«it»ants  to 
graduata  atudanta  at  any  point  of  thair  graduata  study," 
tha  lagislation  should  Baka  ajcplioit  that  studants  who 
hava  anrollad  in  a  doctoral  prograa  aftar  raoaiving  a 
mastar's  dagraa  at  anothar  institution  ara  aligibla  for 
support . 

4 .  Vf^^MiAm  an  >.«»h»,-,  of  Snn  Million;  Faculty 
shortagas  ara  projactod  in  virtually  all  arts  and 
sciancas  f  ialds  by  tha  and  of  tha  dacada;  shortagas  in 
high-da»and  f ialds  alraady  axist.  Tha  funding  for  this 
prograa  will  hava  to  ba  substantially  axpandad  to  halp 
incraasa  tha  supply  of  faculty  to  aaat  incraasing  damand. 

ZZ.       IZPMTOZM  ZmZTXDtlAL  OPVOltTinnTT 

In  addition  to  a  aission  of  anhancing  tha  quality  and 
divarsity  of  collaga  and  univarsity  faculty,  tha  Dapartaant  should 
support  a  coaplaMntary  objactiva  of  axpanding  individual 
opportunity.  This  objactiva  should  ba  accoaplishad  in  two  ways: 
a  qrant  program  for  studants  fron  groups  undarraprasantad  in 
naatar's  and  profaasional  aducation,  and  tha  provision  of  adaquata 
loan  capital  for  all  postbaccalaureata  study. 

■arant  Support 

Tha  Dapartaant  should  administar  a  compatitivaly  fundad 
program  providing  grants  to  institutions  to  support  studants 
undarraprasantad  in  salactid  caraars  rsquiring  ■••^ar'a  or 
profaasional  dagraas.  Such  a  program  could  ba  astablishad  by 
aithar  axpanding  tha  currant  Harria  Public  Sarvica  fallowship 
program  or  astablishing  a  sacond  program  componant  to  provida  grant 
support  to  woman  and  minor itias  in  mastar's  and  profas.ional 
programs  laading  to  caraars  that  sarva  a  public  intarast  and  in 
which  they  ara  undarraprasantad,  including  "cadamic  caraars.  This 
program  would  ba  of  aqual  emphasis  and  funding  with  tha  Harris 
Graduate  Fellowahip  program  daacribad  above. 
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Tti%     progru     should     havs     th«     following  additional 
charact«ri«tic«: 

1*  AllQClf  award!  baaad  on  ■uccmm  of  orogrraam  in  pi-gylfling 
atttdtnta  with  accaaa  to  ^araara  in  which  thav  ai>^ 
undtrgipg!«tnttd:  Tha  principal  aaaaura  of  axpanda-« 
individual  opportunity  should  ba  caraar  accass  ana 
advancaaant.  For  axaapla,  although  studants  pursuing 
Ph.D.  dagraas  ara  ganarally  battar  advisad  to  antar 
doctoral  program  diractly,  avidanca  that  Bastards 
studants  supported  in  this  program  subsaquantly  anroll 
in  doctoral  prograu  should  also  ba  considarad  favorably. 

Provida  trainaaahip  aupporte  tor  up  to  two  Mmmr-m  e,f 
aastar's  or  prof  aienai  afeBflv?  Tvo  yaara  of  aupport 
should  covar  all  or  aost  profassional  and  uatar'a  atudy, 
sinca  thasa  programs  ara  shortar  than  doctoral  prograas. 

Provida  an  author ig;>t ion  l^val  of  Sso  »4iiiQh  far  ^hm 
Clfigru:  Bacausa  both  woman  and  ainoritiaa  ara 
undarraprasantad  in  aoat  aastar  *  a  and  prof  aaaional 
programs,  the  program  naada  to  racaiva  subatantial 
funding  to  achiava  its  objactiva  of  axpanding  individual 
opportunity. 


2. 


Loan  Support 

Loans  provida  a  critical  aourca  of  financial  support  for 
postbaccalauraata  atudy.  Loans  ara  of tan  tha  primary  aourca  of 
support  for  atudanta  in  profesaional  and  aastar'a  prograas,  but 
they  ara  increasingly  necessary  as  a  source  of  supplemental  support 
in  doctoral  programs. 


SIfifi — af — bftif-Ygar  Yftj  eatinated-vear     income     for  determining 

financial  need 

The  use  of  base-year  income-the  income  earned  in  the  year 
before  enrolling  in  an  academic  program-penalizes  a  large 
proportion  of  postbaccalaureate  atudanta  who  have  worked  for  a  year 
or  more  after  completing  their  undergraduate  education.  Financial 
aid  adainistratora  have  authority  to  axerciae  profeaaional  judgment 
and  uae  projected  current  year  income  when  they  believe  it  would 
provide  a  mora  appropriate  determination  of  a  student's  expacted 
contribution.  However,  since  use  of  baaa-year  income  is 
inappropriate  for  so  many  professional  and  graduate  atudanta,  uae 
of  current  year  estimates  should  ba  the  rule,  with  professional 
judgment  applied  to  the  exceptions  where  base-year  income  would  ba 
more  appropriate. 
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f  ri^ral  atiaatnt  huda^ta 

Studanta  in  profaaaional  and  cartain  graduata  progra»a»  oftan 
incur  activity  coats  which  ara  diractly  ralatad  to  thoaa  programs 
and  ara  aaaantial  to  tha  complation  of  aducational  objactivaa. 
Although  not  lagialativaly  proacribad  from  atudant  budgets. 
Department  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  f^ederal  financial  aid 
to  raeet  such  costs  as  fees  for  licensing  exans.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  modifying  need  analysis  legislation  to  include 
explicitly  such  costs  in  determining  student  budgets. 


Li^an  1  Visits 

As  with  other  higher  education  sectors,  graduate  and 
professional  education  costs  have  risen  considerably  in  recent 
years.  Particularly  in  professional  programs,  the  combination  of 
high  cost  and  length  of  study  have  pushed  students  to  their  annual 
aggregate  loan  limits  well  before  total  educational  costs  are  met, 
Consequently,  students  must  borrow  from  unsubsidized,  higher- 
interest  loan  programs,  which  substantially  increases  their 
indebtedness.  Increasing  the  annual  loan  limits  on  subsidized 
loans  would  reduce  students'  dependence  on  higher-cost  loan 
programs,  resulting  in  more  manageable  debt  levels  and  reducing  the 
financial  barriers  to  lower-paying  careers  that  serve  society's 
poor  and  disadvantaged.  At  Princeton,  the  average  loan  increases 
each  time  the  loan  ceiling  is  raised;  because  of  varying  fellowship 
availability  students  seeking  professional  degrees  in  architecture 
contribute  the  largest  single  group  of  borrowers. 


Loan  ^f^rmgntfl 

Some  professional  school  graduates  must  continue  their 
training  to  gain  practical  experience  in  their  chosen  field  or 
specialty.  Medical  residents  in  particular  must  train  in  a 
hospital  or  health  care  facility  for  three  to  seven  years  or  more. 
In  recognition  of  the  difficulty  in  making  loan  repayment  during 
continued  training,  the  Title  IV  statute  provides  a  two-year 
deferment  of  Stafford  and  Perkins  loan  repayments  during  such 
extended  training.  However,  many  residents  must  continue  in  a 
training  program  beyond  two  years.  An  extension  of  the  deferment 
period  to  three  years  would  bring  policy  into  closer  accord  with 
reality  and  help  alleviate  the  indebtedness  barrier  to  expanded 
access  to  health  professions  education. 


Tn^^ni-ivp  grants  to  institutions  for  the  establishment  <?f  l9ftn 
repayment  programs 

congress  should  consider  establishing  a  program  of  matching 
grants  to  institutions  for  the  development  of  loan  repayment 
programs  that  would  encourage  and  assist  graduates  to  enter 
low-paying   careers   serving   underprivileged   populations.  Some 
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institutions  havs  bsgun  such  prograu  on  thsir  ownt  a  asdicsl 
school  providss  loan  rspayMnt  for  graduates  who  chooss  to  practics 
primary  cars  nsdicins  in  rural r  undsrssrvsd  arsas;  a  lav  school 
provides  loan  rspaynsnt  for  graduates  working  in  public  interest 
law;  a  business  school  provides  loan  repayment  for  nonprofit  or 
public  service  management  work  by  its  graduates*  h  federal 
matching  program  would  encourage  a  larger  number  of  institutions 
to  adopt  such  programs. 


CONCLDSZOV 

Graduate  and  professional  education  provides  access  to  careers 
critically  important  to  the  nation.  The  Department  of  Education 
can  play  a  distinctive  federal  role  in  supporting  graduate  and 
professional  education  by  focusing  on  enhancing  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  college  and  university  faculty  and  expanding 
individual  opportunity  at  the  postbaccalaurea^e  level. 

The  recommendations  presented  in  this  paper  will  provide  the 
Department  with  the  tools  to  fulfill  this  mission*  The  Title  ix 
fellowship  and  traineeship  programs  provide  complementary  forms  of 
support  at  the  graduate  level,  as  do  the  Pell  Grant  Program  and 
campus-based  grant  programs  at  the  undergraduate  level.  The 
proposed  modifications  to  the  undergraduate  internship  program 
would  substantially  expand  the  pool  of  students  from 
underrepresented  groups  who  are  prepared  for  graduate  education, 
and  the  fellowship  and  traineeship  programs  would  provide  multiple 
entry  points  into  graduate  programs  for  these  students, 
accommodating  the  multiple  paths  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  The  matching 
requirement  for  university-funded  supervised  teaching  added  to  the 
traineeship  programs  would  encourage  the  development  of  both  the 
teaching  and  the  research  dimensions  of  academic  careers. 


The  Department's  capacity  to  expand  individual  opportunity 
would  be  substantially  increased  through  the  creation  of  a 
comprehensive  grant  program  for  master's  and  professional  study  for 
students  from  groups  underrepresented  in  careers  to  which  those 
programs  provide  access. 

By  administratively  consolidating  the  Department's  graduate 
and  professional  programs  and  providing  the  means  to  recruit  campus 
administrators  to  assist  in  managing  those  programs,  the  Department 
would  be  given  the  staff  capacity  to  manage  this  strengthened 
portfolio  effectively  and  productively. 
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*  HUM  Mt  ihoM  ihjt  ^MraUCcllva  ■  iht  Uma  of  appoir^manl. 


Introduction 


K  oiKopis  of  (1  pdriiuiKu  field  uf  idiellt'clUtil  inquiry  'ui  (it'vulup  ihe 
<  .ip.u  My  U)  n)ako  iiuk'ix'ndeni  contributions  to  knowkidgtv  The  quality 
(»f  bUKlcm<i  entering  our  doctoral  programs,  after  a  period  of  decline,  is 
MOW  showing  signs  of  recovery;  son>e  (though  not  enough)  of  our  n»ost 
i.iu'nied  U.S.  college  gr.uiuales  are  enrolling  in  doctoral  programs,  and 
iht's*'  programs  draw  some  of  the  best  students  from  foreign  countries  as 
well 

Closer  examination,  however,  reveals  several  disturbing  trends: 

•  Tlie  proportion  of  U.S.  students  earning  doctoral  degrees  has 
lieen  declinmg  for  two  decades,  and  tl>e  absolute  number  of 
U.S.  doctorate  recipients  has  been  declining  for  more  than  a 
(U'twide. 

•  (he  priipijriion  of  the  very  strongest  students  enrolling  in 
tidt  loral  programs  lias  huen  dei  lining  for  more  than  two 
di't.uk's;'  It  is  not  dear  whether  recent  signs  of  recovery  are 
ilu'  bcginnit^g  of  a  sustained  reversal. 

•  M.iny  oi  iliose  siudcnis  who  do  enroll  arc  taking  too  long  to 
I  oMipli'U*  ilieir  degrees:  in  1988,  the  median  rogisieied 
tnne-tO'(Iegree  was  b  S)  years.' 


I  Till'  piopoitmi^  ul  KlnxkM  Sihol^n,  l^ii  l\vi»  K^ppa  rKipfCOtt,  and  iiudcnM  m  Ihc  top  3-S% 
III  uilliyi'  (laiici  whn  vnutW  in  dixrtoial  prn^fami  hai  been  dcrieaiin}}  iirtcc  ihe  lale  'S0« 
,v>a  e.iHy  Aflhdi  M  H,ui{>lm.iri.  Stu(tcnl\  »)  OMfn.vc  Ai\ii  Pto!n\\nnAi  (docAttort 

lV/>.«i  VVp  Know  Ahii  hJifii  lo  Know  Wis\un^\on.  I)  C.  Aiwcifilion  ol  Amt-fican 
Univtf\ilitV/S|  M.vy'i  14R(i) 

J  Jolol  unrv  «i>  device  (lU))  f\  \\\v  tnkful.ii  imio  lirtwccn  c.i!niii}{  a  b,Kht'lof'i  dcgfco  and  a 
it.ic  iiii.iii   M  )M«it-'i''l  i>'<ii-  111  til         //OI  n*  iiu  liiitcs  only  liinc  iti  }>fa«(ii.ili-  st  IhkiI 
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•  Attrition  appears  to  be  disturbingly  high;  aithough  national- 
data  are  not  available,  estimates  place  the  average  attrition 
rate  at  50  percenl,  and  it  is  often  higher  in  sonr>e  fields  of  the* 
humanities. 


The  well-documented  projections  of  severe  shortages  of  Ph.D.s 
beginning  in  just  a  few  years  make  these  trends  in  doctoral  education  all 
the  more  disturbing.^ 


The  Charge 

Because  of  their  concern  about  these  projected  sliortages  and  the 
trends  in  doctoral  education  which  are  impeding  Ph.D.  production,  ihe 
member  presidents  and  chancellors  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  (AAU)  asked  the  Association  of  Graduate  Schools  (ACS), 
comprising  the  graduate  deans  of  their  institutions,  to  recommend 
institutional  policies  which  can  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  doctoral  programs. 

The  ACS  Executive  Committee  appointed  a  task  force  of  graduate 
deans  to  carry  out  this  request.  A  dra^  report  prepared  by  that  group 
was  discussed  by  the  AGS  graduate  deans  at  their  1990  annual  nrieeling. 
A  revised  report  was  submitted  to  the  AAU  presidents  and  chancellors 
for  their  consideration  at  their  fall  meeting.  Changes  recommended  \  ) 
both  groups  have  been  incorporated  into  this  text,  which  contains  the 
joint  views  and  recommendations  of  AAU  and  AGS. 


3  Willtam  C  Hovven  ami  }uli«  Ann  Sou.  /Voipcrli  for  pMCuity  in  the  Atn  *nd  ScKtKti 
iPiinccton.  N].  Pnnccton  Univff  »itY  Pmi*  Kichaid  C  Atkinion,  "Supptjr  »nd  Oemtnd 

for  ScicfltiHi  ind  Engmwi:  A  Nalk>rwl  Ctim  In  theW»Ving,"  Science  248{ApnJ  19W).42S. 
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Instilutional  and  Individual  Differences  and  the 
Nonacademic  Environment 

Graduate  education  is  organized  in  diverse  ways  in  this  country's 
research  universities.  Institutions  and  departnients  vary  in  their 
traditions,  practices,  size,  and  comprehensiver)ess.  Academic  fields 
diirer  in  disciplinary  ethos,  programmatic  requirements,  and  funding 
patterns.  We  have  sought  to  provide  clear  descriptions  of  current 
problems  and  to  offer  recommendations  for  Improvement.  But  we 
recognize  and  stress  at  the  outset  that  institutions  and  departments 
experience  those  problems  to  differing  degrees  and  will  need  to 
implernent  our  recommendations  in  ways  appropriate  to  their  particular 
circumstarKes.  We  are  aware  that  a  number  of  institutions  have 
established  or  are  developing  policies  that  incorporate  some  of  these 
reconrniendations. 

Moreover,  we  understand  that  graduate  students  differ  greatly  in 
their  capacity  for  effective  self-direction  and  their  need  for  advice  and 
support.  Our  recomnoendatlons  are  Intended  to  promote  an  educational 
environment  that  will  better  inform  choices  by  graduate  students; 
obviously,  these  reconrunendatlons  will  prove  more  useful  to  some  th.in 
to  others. 

Further,  our  report  restricts  itself  to  the  academi:  environment.  We 
do  not  thereby  intend  to  imply  that  such  problems  as  housing,  health 
care,  child  care,  and  socialization  Into  the  university  community  are 
unimportant.  Indeed,  these  issues  take  on  increased  importance  with  the 
increasing  diversity  of  our  graduate  student  bodies.  The  mixture  of 
students  of  different  races  and  cultures  enriches  the  intellectual  and 
social  context  of  our  graduate  programs  but  adds  new  challenges  as 
well.  Although  the  resources  available  to  meet  even  basic  academic 
needs  are  limited,  we  believe  that  universities  should  strive  to  provide  a 
supportive  environment  for  all  graduate  students,  or>e  which  enables 
them  to  confront  their  academic  challenges  with  minimal  distractions 
and  therefore  with  better  chances  of  success. 


Instituticmal  Policies  Governing  Doctoral 
Education:  Problems  and  Recommendations 


We  bdfevi  ihit  the  leduoed  paitidpatfon  in  doaoral  progrtms  by 
U5.  itudtM  ii  caused  {n  pan  by  Che  COM  aiKi  rtib  reflect 
tifnef-lo-degfw  and  hlihMrWon  rates.  Moreover,  we  tee  ample 
evidence  that  lax  practices  itkJ  unenforced  policies  vWthIn  universities 
coniribuie  10  high  aitritkm  and  prokM^cornpletion  times.  We 
lecogrUze  diM      are  dev  IMts  to  vvhat  can  and  should  be  done 
about  these  problems:  not  all  sMients  who  enroll  in  doctoral  programs 
should  oornplele  dwfv  some  of  those  vvho  do  not  Anlsh  nonetheless 
benefit  from  ^aduaie  itudy;  many  iktors  which  may  extend 
time  to  dsiPBe  reflect  leglttmne  acadentic  considerations;  some  of  the 
causes  oif  attrition  and  extended  completion  times  are  beyond  the 
control  of  institutions  and  their  liKuNy.  The  severity  of  these  problems 
varies  greatly  by  discipline,  Institution,  and  department.  Theuikfor 
univenity  administrators  responsible  hr  doctoral  education  is  to  identify 
those  contributory  factors  over  which  we  can  exen  conuol  and  to  adopt 
policies  that  will  minimize  their  impact. 

t>4o  set  of  policies,  however  carefully  crafted,  can  succeed  without 
the  active  paitidpation  of  the  fKulty  who  carry  out  graduate  education; 
to  bring  about  the  program  improvements  that  are  needed,  it  is 
imperative  that  administrators  secure  the  understandir^  and  support  of 
the  faculty. 


Teaching  by  Graduate 
Students 


Problems 

Since  virtually  all  doctoral  students,  whether  or  not  they  enter  the 
academic  sector,  will  be  engaged  in  not  only  the  creation  but  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  tfie  skills  acquired  in  learning  how  to  teach 
will  be  fundamental  to  their  future  work.  Yet  in  far  too  many  programs, 
effective  teachers  are  produced  by  happenstance  rather  than  by  design. 
Graduate  students  often  teach  too  much  but  are  not  sufficiently  assisted 
in  becomlns  effective  teKhers;  we  find  this  both  Ironic  and 
unacceptable. 

The  primary  reason  why  graduate  students  should  teach  Is  to 
prepare  them  to  be  efVealve  teachers.  Graduate  students  constitute  an 
appropriate  and  important  component  of  the  teaching  personnel  of 
research  universities,  but  far  too  many  departments  Mve  become 
dependent  on  graduate  students  to  meet  their  teaching  requirements. 
Because  departments  have  financial  and  other  incentives  for  maintaining 
a  heavy  use  of  graduate  students  as  teachers,  graduate  students  often 
become  caught  in  a  financial  vice,  with  teaching  as  their  sole  souice  of 
support.  Extrenw  examples,  reported  from  several  campuses,  include 
creating  new  undergraduate  course  sections,  not  because  they  make 
good  educational  sense  but  because  they  provide  convenient  financial 
support  for  graduate  students. 

We  believe  that  excessive  teaching  is  a  ma|or  contributor  to 
prolonged  time-to-degree.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  tme  educational 
purpose  is  served  by  teaching  more  than  three  years  as  a  graduate 
student.  Other  sources  of  support  should  be  sought  for  students  who 
have  reached  this  limit. 
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At  the  other  txtremMsrudentt  who  letch  too  tinle  or  rK)ta^  alt. 
A  student  who  hM  sufftdent  flnenciel  support  from  fellowships,  lesearch 
esslstentshlps,  or  other  sources  m»y  do  no  leeching  during  his  or  hor 
entire  doctoral  program  unless  It  is  specifically  required. 

The  Issue,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  one  of  balance:  some  students  nwiy 
need  to  leach  more  than  H  necessary  for  pedagogical  reasons  In  order  to 
generate  needed  finarKial  support;  some  students  planning  norvKadenfiic 
careers  may  leach  little.  We  recognize  thai  leaching  can  have  a 
powwfclly  reinforcing  influence  on  a  studenCi  commitment  to 
completii^thedoctoraie.  On  balance,  we  art  strongly  committed  to 
two  ofa^ves:  fint,  that  alt  students  should  do  some  teKhIng;  second, 
that  no  students  should  substantially  extend  their  completion  times  by 
teaching. 


Reconunendatlons 

•  Depanments  and  progranns  should  assure  that  their  graduate 
students  receive  instnictlon  in  teaching  methods,  with 
assessmefHs  and  faedback  on  teaching  perfonnance  and.  If 
possible,  with  a  progression  of  increasingly  advanced 
teaching  experiences  including  significant  ln<lass  teaching. 

•  Departments  and  pragrams  which  do  not  require  teaching 
should  review  the  objectives  of  their  graduate  progrann  and 
seriously  ask  themselves  why  some  teaching  should  not  be 
required  of  all  ttudents. 

•  Universities  should  limit  the  number  of  terms  graduate 
students  are  peimined  to  \tach;  other  sources  of  support 
should  be  sought  for  students  who  have  reached  that  limit. 

•  Course  sections  should  never  tie  offered  when  the  principal 
justification  is  to  provide  financial  support  for  graduate 
students. 


Research 


Probleme 

Graduate  students  form  an  integral  part  of  the  academic  research 
enterprise,  conducting  a  large  portion  of  university  research  and  infusing 
it  with  fresh  energy  and  creativity.  But  the  principal  purpose  of  graduate 
student  research  renMins  pedagogical:  graduate  students  need  to  learn 
how  to  perform  research,  demonstrate  that  ability  in  their  dissertations, 
and  then  move  on.  in  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering,  research 
assistantshlps  provide  graduate  students  simulUneously  with  financial 
support  and  with  research  experience  as  apprentices  to  fKulty 
investigators.  Such  support  falls  short  of  Its  potential  when  research 
assistants  continue  to  be  used  as  low-level  assistants— thereby  failing  to 
acquire  Increasing  experience  in  research  methodology— or  are  obliged 
to  work  in  areas  far  removed  from  their  own  emerging  areas  of  interest. 

We  know  of  instances  where  faculty  investigaton  have  prolonged 
the  tinne  graduate  students  have  spent  in  their  laboratories  chiefly 
because  of  their  value  to  the  fKulty  member's  research,  in  other  cases, 
a  graduate  student  may  seek  extended  research  work  in  order  to  learn 
new  techniques  or  generate  more  publications.  However,  students  are 
almost  always  better  off  expanding  their  research  expertise  as  faculty  and 
nonacademic  professionals  af^er  having  received  their  doctora'  :  rather 
than  prolonging  their  apprenticeships  as  graduate  students. 

In  the  humanities  and  the  humanistically  oriented  social  sciences, 
as  currently  practiced,  the  major  problems  r%,  twofold:  the  absence  of 
mechanisms  (owing  to  dif^nt  traditions  and  patterns  of  research)  for 
.'nvolving  graduate  students  early  and  often  as  active  p^lcipants  in 
research,  and  the  absence  of  financial  support  for  the  research  they  do 
perform.  The  time-to«degree  in  the  natural  sciences  is  consistently 
shorter  than  in  the  humanities  and  related  social  sciences.  Where  the 
data  are  available,  attrition  rntes  <ire  sliown  to  be  significantly  lower  in 


the  naiural  sciences  as  weft.^  Thefe  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
collaborative  research  model  that  characterizes  faculty-student 
relationships  In  tt>e  sciences  is  a  key  factor  In  the  generally  more 
effrclent  doctoral  programs  in  those  disciplines, 


Dhaer^thn:  For  rnost  doctoral  students,  the  preparation  of  the 
dissertation  constitutes  the  most  critical  period  in  doaoral 
education,  the  period  most  difficult  to  initiate  and  to  complete.  The 
two  principal  problems  with  dissertation  work  are  first,  the  difficulty 
many  students— particularly  In  the  humanities  and  social 
Kiences— have  in  developing  a  dissertation  topic,  and  second,  the 
excessive  scope  of  some  projects. 

We  suspect  that  the  Incretsing  complexity  of  Kademic  subflelds 
may  be  largely  responstbte  for  the  first  problem,  and  that  the  recent 
sluggishness  of  academic  labor  markets  (when  an  exceptionally 
con^rehenslve  thesis  Is  seen  as  Indisp^^^bte  in  competing 
successfully  for  available  posiikms)  contributes  slgnlftc;intly  to  the 
second.  But  conditions  have  changed,  and  we  believe  It  is  time  to 
reafifirm  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  dissertation  U  to 
demonstrate  a  student's  capacity  for  independent  work;  it  need  not 
go  beyond  that  demonstration.' 


Patdoctonl  Mow9htp$:  Postdoctoral  wotk  is  a  rapidly  growing 
dimension  of  the  academic  environment  that  is  not  well  organized 
on  most  campuses.  Although  postdoctoral  appointments  occur 
primarily  in  the  sciences,  they  are  increasing  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  as  well.  It  is  unclear  to  what  extent  this  increase 
reflects  the  growing  complexity  of  research  and  the  concomitant 
need  for  more  research  training,  the  need  for  a  "holding  pattern"  in 


4.  Wrtw*  con^MiM  h«yt  bttn  uAd*tt»k#n,  ikT>«.lo.<tegrM  »nd  ut/ilion  vt  found  lo  viry  In 

5.  nKMniilM  Iht  cfHkal  M^d  ctMn#<#-rol«  ol  ih«  diiMrtHloft,  tht  CouncM  CradoMt 
School  hM  conductad  a  m^cf  «udy.  Tht  AoM  and  Nafure  o/  the  Ooctofsi  DiuttUiton, 
wMch  wt  command  lo  univtrMy  (acuky  and  admin)  •ir•^}ra. 
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t*^  tight  job  markets  that  continue  to  exist  in  many  fields,  or  the 
desire  to  increase  orte's  publication  record  to  improve  employment 
prospects, 

There  is  enormous  variation  by  field  In  the  proportion  of  doctorate 
recipients  who  pursue  postdoctoral  training  and  in  the  role  that 
training  plays  in  the  professional  education  of  persons  enterir^g  a 
discipline.  In  some  disciplines,  postdoctoral  wotk  is  limited 
primarily  to  Irxlivldual  requirements  for  additional  specialized 
training.  In  other  fields,  the  growing  array  and  complexity  of 
research  techniques  has  made  postdoctoral  woric  an  almost  essential 
component  of  advanced  education  for  most  students,  so  much  so 
that  it  might  reasonably  be  included  in  computing  the 
time-to-degree. 

At  their  best,  postdoctoral  fellowships  provide  a  valuable 
opportunity  for  students  to  expand  their  research  skills,  and  the 
pretence  of  postdocs  In  research  laboratories  Is  beneficial  to  faculty 
and  graduate  students  alike.  However,  the  Increasing  frequency  of 
postdoctoral  appointments  (postdocs  are  of^  taken  successively  at 
two  different  Institutions)  may  In  some  cases  have  die  unintended 
effect  of  diminishing  the  significance  of  the  dissertation  as  a 
demonstration  of  appropriately  broad  research  capability  and 
thereby  of  extending  doctoral  education  unnecessarily  into 
postdoctoral  work. 

Although  corKlusive  dau  are  not  presently  available,  colleagues  on 
some  campuses  express  concern  that  fKulty  investigators  are 
supportirig  postdoctoral  fellows  rather  than  graduate  research 
assistants  on  research  grants  because  postdocs  may  be  less  costly, 
have  niKre  advanced  skills,  and  can  devote  more  time  to  research. 
We  urge  that  faculty  and  administrators  examine  the  rotes  of 
postdoctoral  fellov^v  and  graduate  students  In  their  departments  and 
programs  to  provide  assurance  that  both  groups  are  appropriately 
Integrated  into  the  institution's  research  and  educational  fuiKiiions. 


Recommendations 


•  Graduate  students  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  early  to 
learn  the  research  and  scholarly  techniques  of  their  disciplir>e 
and  to  begin  preparing  for  and  carrying  out  dissertation 
research  as  early  as  possible;  faculty  should  not  permit 
students'  research  to  prolong  unr>ecessarily  the 
lime-tO'degree. 

•  Research  asslstantships  should  maintain  a  dual  purpose  of 
supporting  Jhe  corvJuct  of  research  and  of  provldi  ng  students 
with  instruction  and  financial  support. 

•  Departments  and  interdisciplinary  programs  in  vhe  hunnani'.ies 
and  related  disciplines  should  develop  ways  for  faculty  to 
involve  their  students  actively  and  early  in  research  projects 
or  connparable  initiatives  that  will  provide  apprenticeship 
research  training  analogc*  *?  !hat  provided  in  natural 
science  and  er^ineerlng  fields. 

•  Departments  and  f>.'ograrm  suuuid  develop  mechanisms  such 
as  research  seminars,  laboratory  woric,  and  student-advisor 
cons  'tattoos  that  lead  to  the  timely  development  of 
disscrtdlron  topics. 

•  Advisors  must  assume  more  responsibility  in  certifying  that 
tl^  dissertation  topic  is  a  realistic  project  that  can  be 
completed  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  departments  mny 
wish  to  consider  establishing  a  recommended  upper  limit  to 
the  length  of  the  dissertation;  in  th<^se  cases  where  a 
dissertation  of  exceptional  scope  is  being  cor\sidered,  the 
advisors  should  make  certain  that  the  student  is  making  a 
fully  infornxjd  choice. 


HI  < 
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•  Universities  and  departments  should  make  every  effort  to  * 
assure  that  students  have  sufficient  financial  support  to  permit 
full-time  attention  to  their  dissertations  once  the  work  is  in  its 
final  phase. 

•  Departnr)enls  should  consider  organizing  seminars  or  other 
appropriate  group  discussions  which  provide  feedback  to 
students  working  on  their  dissertations. 

•  Graduate  school*  ihoutd  work  with  depart nnents  and 
programs  to  develop  effective  procedures  for  monitoring  the 
progress  of  students  working  on  their  dissertations;  this  might 
be  accom.,!lshed  by  use  of  progress  reports  during  the 
dissertation  stage,  generated  by  or  shared  with  the  student, 
which  could  be  submitted  annually  by  the  faculty  advisor  to 
the  Department  Chair  and  forwarded  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

•  University  administrators  should  review  the  number  and  use 
of  postdoctoral  fellows  to  assure  their  effective  incorporation 
into  the  missions  of  the  university. 


Faculty  Teaching  and 
Mentoring 


Problems 

In  addition  to  formal  teaching,  advice  and  support  from  faculty 
mentors  are  critical  to  students'  success  in  their  doctoral  programs. 
While  this  observation  is  scarcely  novel,  current  features  in  the 
university  environment  make  its  reaffirmation  extremely  important. 
Teaching  of  graduate  students  ranges  from  formal  classroom  instruction 


to  individualized  mentoring.  Graduate  student  mentoring  is  often  a 
'hidden''  effort,  usually  unreported  and  uncounted  in  official 
assignments  of  faculty  duties.  Given  the  competitive  pressures  for 
sponsored  research  furrding;  given  new  commitments  to  undergraduate 
teaching;  given  the  increased  opportunity  for  interdisciplinary  research 
and  the  demands  which  this  imposes;  given,  finally,  the  increased 
opportunities  for  faculty  leave  time  available  for  guiding  graduate 
studc  '^ts  is  often  inadequate.  As  a  result,  effective  faculty  advising 
frequently  occurs  only  at  the  initiative  of  unusiially  conscientious 
professors  or  persistent  students  rather  than  as  a  central  component  of 
regularly  recurring  faculty  responsibilities.  To  restore  balance  and  to 
guarantee  sustairied  and  predictable  advising,  we  believe  that 
departments  should  designate  fKulty  advisors  for  all  graduate  students 
and  should  assure  the  maintenance  of  advising  during  scheduled  faculty 
absences.  Beyond  the  specific  student-advisor  relationship,  faculty 
advising  in  the  broader  sense  is  property  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
graduate  faculty  with  whom  a  student  works. 

In  addition  to  advising  students  on  the  core  activities  of  their 
graduate  programs,  faculty  should,  through  both  formal  seminars  and 
informal  advising,  instruct  students  in  the  broader  issues  of  professional 
responsibility  and  ethical  behavior  in  teaching,  research,  and 
scholarship.* 


Recommendations 

•  Departments  should  establish  explicit  expectations  and 
enforce  explicit  requirements  for  those  faculty  who  advise 
gradua^f?  students. 


6.  F<M  m  cxcc))«nt  diKusilon  of  good  practice  in  iht  re4alk>nthlp  between  gridufete  MurferMi 
and  iheir  reMrch  luperviioii.  ice  ftest^Kh  Siudeot  <^  Supcrfttor,  pubtlihed  by  Ihe 
Councd  o(  Crtdoaie  SchooU  (One  Oupont  Circle.  N.W..  Sufte  430.  Withtnglon.  O  C,  20036 
1173) 
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•  All  graduate  students  should  have  a  designated  faculty 
advisor  at  all  stages  of  their  programs  and  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  careful  choice  of  the 
dis'-ertation  advisor. 

•  Institutions  and  departments  should  recognize  and 
appropriately  reward  the  full  range  of  faculty  teaching  and 
advising  of  graduate  students. 

•  The  schedule  of  anticipated  faculty  leaves  and  absences 
should  be  publicized  within  the  graduate  student  community, 
and  departments  should  assure  tf«e  continuity  of  advising 
during  absences  as  well  as  a  known  schedule  for  the  teaching 
of  'key"  graduate  courses. 

Faculty  advisors  should  assist  students  to: 

•  select  coursework  that  matches  the  students'  needs  and 
interests,  and  recognize  that  curricular  options  which 
broaden  academic  experience  may  also  extend  the  length  of 
graduate  programs; 

•  participate  early  in  seminars,  laboratory  work,  or  other 
activities  that  engage  students  in  research  and  assist  them  in 
the  expeditious  development  of  dissertation  topics; 

•  define  dissertation  topics  of  realistic  scope  that  can 
denx)nstrate  a  student's  ability  to  make  independent 
contributions  to  the  field  without  encouraging  projects  of 
excessive  magnitude,  requiring  several  years  to  co.Tiplete; 

•  develop  a  clear  sense  of  professional  responsibility  and 
ethical  standards  of  conduct  in  teaching,  research,  and 
scholarship. 


Curriculum 


Problems 

We  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  conlenl,  shape,  and  focus  of  the 
graduate  curriculum  warrant  fresh  examination,  The  cumulative  effects 
of  curricular  changes  through  simple  accretion  are  a  poorly  integrated 
set  of  courses  and  a  proliferation  of  requirements.  The  enrtergence  of 
new  and  specialized  subfields  can  undermine  faculty  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  essential,  substantive  basis  of  many  disciplines  and 
lead  to  an  accumulation  of  new  "options"  in  graduate  study.  If 
unchecked  by  faculty  counsel  and  departnr>entat  guidelines,  students  can 
postpor>e  their  advancement  to  candidacy  through  excessive  coursework 
or  through  a  real  or  perceived  need  to  denwnstrate  mastery  of  several 
subfields. 

At  the  same  X\me,  curricular  requirements  should  have  sufficient 
breadth  that  all  students  en>erging  from  the  program  arc  well  versed  in 
the  fundarr^ntat  aspects  of  the  discipline  necessary  for  both  teaching 
and  research. 


Recommendations 

•  New  courses  should  be  appropriately  integrated  rather  thiin 
simply  added  to  the  existing  curriculum;  where  possible,  new 
courses  and  seminars  should  displace  other  components  of 
the  curriculum.  The  addition  of  new  courses  and  the 
emergence  of  [>ew  subfields  will  require  periodic  redefinition 
by  the  faculty  of  what  constitutes  the  coherent  core  of  the 
discipline. 

•  Course  requirements  should  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to 
match  coursework  to  expected  career  paths  while  assuring 
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that  all  students  receive  the  breadth  of  learning  necessary  for 
a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  discipline. 

•  Students  should  be  adequately  advised  about  preparation  for 
qualifying  examinations;  the  examinations  should  not  be  so 
open-ended  that  students  are  driven  into  excessive 
coursework  in  preparation  for  them. 


Evaluating  Student  Progress 
and  Performance 

Problems 

We  recognize  that  selecting  students  who  have  the  ability, 
motivation,  and  discipline  to  complete  doctoral  programs  is  a  difficult, 
inexact,  and  often  highly  subjective  process.  The  objectives  of  doctoral 
education— masiefy  of  a  field  and  the  ability  to  make  independent 
contributions  to  it— require  the  development  of  aptitudes  that  cannot  be 
directly  evaluated  by  prior  activities  or  accurately  predicted  by 
quantitative  indicators. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  selection,  it  is  imperative  th,  ictorat 
programs  evaluate  students'  progress,  identify  those  students  who  should 
(nake  other  career  choices,  and  help  students  who  art  experiencing 
correctable  problems.  When  attrition  occurs  unnecessarily,  students 
have  been  mistreated.  When  attrition  occurs  unnecessarily  deep  into  the 
program,  students,  faculty,  and  institutions  are  expending  resources  to 
little  or  no  good  purpose. 

We  believe  that  early  and  effective  assessments  of  student 
performance  and  periodic  nwnltoring  throughout  doctoral  programs  can 
be  valuable  tools  for  improving  those  programs  and  student  performance 


in  them.  However,  we  do  nol  Intend  to  advocate  the  development  of  yet 
another  set  of  reports  that  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of  paper  but 
not  to  the  improvement  of  education.  Institutions  and  departrDents 
should  design  assessment  procedures  that  best  fit  their  circurmtances.  In 
some  cases,  an  annual  selfn  valuation  by  students  with  an 
accompanying  comment  by  the  faculty  advisor  may  be  desirable;  in 
other  cases,  it  may  be  preferable  for  fKulty  to  prepare  evaluations, 
what  we  recommend  is  the  development  of  forms  of  assessment  that 
will  produce  meaningful  information  which  will  be  used  to  good  effect 
while  minimizing  bureaucratic  intrusiveness  on  faculty  and  students. 

Both  fairness  and  efficacy  require  that  evaluation  procedures  be 
accompanied  by  well-publicized  expectations  for  student  performance, 
grounds  for  dismissal,  and  procedures  for  appeal.  Students  who  are 
being  evaluated  have  a  right  to  know  In  advance  what  is  expected  of 
them  an'J  how  to  challenge  the  judgnwnts  nude  of  them. 

Departments  also  should  gather  and  make  available  data  on  actual 
perforn-  ance  and  should  adopt  procedures  to  bring  actual  and  expected 
standards  into  accord;  if  a  program's  announced  time-to-degree  is  four 
years  and  the  actual  lapsed  time  is  seven  years,  the  program  has  created 
false  advertising  that  undermines  student  performance  and  faculty 
expectations, 


Reconunendations 

•  Departments  should  develop  and  publicize,  along  with 
curricular  requirements,  realistic  expectations  for 
performance,  including  norms  for  time>to-candldacy  and 
time-to- degree. 

•  Departments  should  require  a  written  assessment  of 
performance  at  the  end  of  a  student's  first  year,  and  should 
conduct  an  annual  r^^vlew  or  some  other  form  of  formal 
evaluation  of  progress  throughout  the  student's  program;  such 
assessments  niight  be  prepa'^  by  students  or  their  advisOi's 
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but  should  be  shared  with  both;  appropriate  actions  should 
b'i!  taken  on  the  basis  of  these  asjessments  to  bring  actual  and 
expected  performance  into  accord. 

•  Universities  should  have  explicit,  well -publicized  dismissal 
and  appeal  procedures. 


Postscript;  Ftindingfor 
Doctoral  Study 


Althoiigh  the  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  recorrvnend 
intprovements  In  instltutlortal  policies,  we  would  be  remiss  not  to  point 
out  the  altical  rote  of  financial  support  for  students  pursuing  doctoral 
degrees.  Particularly  in  the  face  of  the  projected  shortages  of  Ph.D.s  and 
the  need  to  increase  substantially  their  nunrtbers,  the  provision  of 
adequate,  reliable  financial  support  is  necessary  to  attract  talented 
students— who  have  many  other  career  options  available  to  them— into 
doctoral  programs.  The  form  such  support  takes  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  students'  progress  through  their  programs.  Students  who  lack 
subsidized  support  in  the  fonn  of  fellowships,  traineeships,  and  teaching 
and  research  asststantshlps  must  rely  on  loans,  work,  or  personal 
finances  to  pay  for  their  education.  A  heavy  reliance  on  loans  Is 
inappropriate  for  students  who  are  adults  (oiften  with  dependents),  who 
frequently  are  already  burdened  with  indebtedness  from  undergraduate 
loans,  and  who  are  embarking  on  extended  courses  of  study  at  a  point 
when  nfK)St  college  graduates  oegin  regular  employment.  Students  who 
must  rely  on  work  outside  their  academic  program  as  their  primary 
means  of  support  will  alrmt  unavoidably  extend  their  timei^-degree. 
Excessive  reliance  on  teaching  assistantships  for  financial  su^  port  also 
may  extend  completion  times.  Recetu  data  indicate  that,  of  those  who 
complete  their  dissertations,  students  supported  on  MlowsiWps, 
traineeships,  and  research  assistantships  have  the  shortest 


tinXiS'k)  degreo.  Students  supported  on  teaching  assistdntships  take 
longer  to  complete  their  degrees,  and  students  supported  by  loans  and 
pcrsonnl  inconne  have  the  longest  times-to-degree/ 

Clearly,  sonxi  combination  of  grants  and  assistantships  which 
Include  teaching  would  provide  optimal  support  over  the  course  of 
doctoral  study;  a  careful  analysis  is  receded  to  identify  the  optimal 
combinations  by  field.  Nevertheless,  doctoral  &tudy  in  virtually  all 
disciplines  is  underfunded,  and  we  strongly  endorse  the 
recommendations  for  expanded  federal  support  for  doctoral  study  made 
by  AAU  and  other  organizations  and  individuals.'  Although  we 
recognize  the  financial  constraints  on  universities,  we  also  urge 
university  administrators  to  increase  support  of  doctoral  study, 
particularly  at  such  critical  junctures  as  the  dissertation  stage. 


Conclusion 


Universities  which  have  carried  out  comparative  assessments  of 
doctoral  programs  have  found  that  departments  with  well-structur«d 
programs,  clear  expectations  of  graduate  student  performance  and 
faculty  responsibilities,  and  widely  shared  faculty  commitrrwnis  to 
encouraging  and  facilitating  students'  progress  have  low^r  attrition  rates 
and  shorter  times-to-degree  than  comparable  departments  whose 


7  Nilionil  Rcteatch  Council,  Summvy  Report  i937'^OotlOftle  RKipftrii  from  Unfltd  Sistwt 
UntvasiUn  {Waihingion,  O.C.:  Natiooil  Acidcmy  Prtii,  ^967). 

a  The  AAU  poKilon  pipff ,  'Tht  Ph.D.  Shorttjc:  Tht  F«dtrftt  Rot*,*  cilli  ht  •  doubling  of  th« 
numb«r  of  t>redoctof»l  fellowihlpi  and  trftk^nihtpi.  increftMd  Mppcrt  lhrou|^  rtMtrch 
*iiimn!tMp».  and  expanded  inctfvllvti  tot  uno«*r«f«*nr«d  mlfwlllti  ind  vw>m«n. 
Aiktnion  (op.  c(i.)  catti  for  i  new  NattofMl  Program  for  Giaduait  Study  awvdlnt  3,000  new 
four  year  tralnmhipi  annually  for  a  Mctdytlat  program  of  12.000  ntw  and  continuing 
tralnMMhiui.  The  National  Aitoclailon  of  State  Unlveriniei  and  land>Crant  Collnn  ha» 
dpwLMoped  a  propowl  tor  1.000  new  four-yeat  rf>gk^efftng  tt*ln«lh»pi  for  a  rteadyWal* 
ptugratn  Ol  4.OO0  rn'w  and  cuntiniHr>{{  trjiinc«ihi|u 


programs  lack  those  properties.  We  believe  the  reconinr>endatlons 
presented  here  identify  actions  which  can  Improve  the  universities' 
collective  performance. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  policy  changes  alone  are  insufficient; 
the  commitrpent  to  infiplement  them  is  crucial.  We  hope  that  presidents 
and  chancellors,  graduate  deans,  and  other  administrators  will  work  with 
departments,  programs,  and  faculty  on  each  carnpus  to  translate  these 
recommendations  Into  effective  procedures  in  the  ways  most  appropriate 
to  their  institutional  settings.  To  do  so  will  require  a  serious  commitment 
by  all  those  In  universities  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  delivery  of  graduate  education.  University,  departmental,  and 
program  administrators  need  to  develop  appropriate  Incentives  which 
reward  strong  faculty  performance  in  doctoral  education.  A  concerted 
effort  by  all  univtrsities  will  improve  the  effectiveness  of  individual 
programs  and  will  stiengihen  Ph.D.  production  nationwide. 
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Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Glover. 

Ms.  Glover.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning. 

My  name  is  Carole  Glover,  and  I  am  a  Ph.D.  student  in  anthro- 
pology at  the  American  University  here  in  Washington.  I  received 
my  master's  degree  in  anthropology  from  Memphis  State  Universi- 
ty in  1989,  and  I  moved  here  to  Washington  to  start  my  Ph.D. 

I  am  also  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Graduate  and 
Professional  students,  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  300,000  graduate 
and  professional  school  students  that  our  organization  represents 
that  1  testify  today. 

In  the  brief  time  available.  Til  touch  on  only  a  few  of  the  issues 
of  concern  to  graduate  and  professional  school  students  in  regards 
to  reauthorization.  Since  Dean  Ziolkowski  concentrated  mainly  on 
Title  IX  programs,  I  am  planning  to  testify  mainly  about  the  Title 
IV  loan  programs. 

Because  I  just  finished  taking  my  Ph.D.  comprehensive  exam,  I 
didn't  have  time  to  prepare  a  written  statement,  but  I  am  included 
on  the  dean's  statement,  and  V\\  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions 
and  to  prepare  a  more  extended  copy  of  my  oral  comments. 

In  the  process  of  making  a  decision  about  going  to  graduate 
school,  potential  students  face  many  issues  and  concerns.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  how  they  plan  to  flnance  their  education.  Many  po- 
tential students  are  married  and  have  children  or  are  reentering 
school  from  lucrative  careers.  In  addition  to  paying  for  books  and 
tuition,  potential  students  must  consider  other  financial  obliga- 
tions—rents or  mortgages,  child  care,  car  payment  and  health  in- 
surance, to  name  a  few.  Federal  financial  aid  programs  and  fellow- 
ships are  sources  to  which  many  of  these  students  turn. 

I  will  first  mention  the  fact  that  the  annual  Stafford  Loan  limit 
should  be  increased  from  $7,500  to  $10,000.  Personally,  I  have 
relied  heavily  on  the  Stafford  Loan  throughout  my  academic 
career.  The  combined  amount  that  I  have  borrowed  from  under- 
graduate, master's,  and  1  year  of  Ph.D.  studies  totals  $27,150. 

Although  I  was  awarded  a  teaching  assistantshij)  at  American 
University,  it  just  pays  my  tuition.  I  received  no  stipend  or  bene- 
fits. My  husband  did  not  receive  an  assistantship.  He  is  also  in  the 
anthropology  Ph.D.  program  at  American.  The  tuition  at  American 
is  above  the  amount  of  the  cap  for  the  Stafford  Loan,  so  he  had  to 
borrow  the  full  amount,  and  I  also  had  to  borrow  the  full  amount 
in  order  that  we  could  pay  his  tuition. 

A  cap  of  $10,000  is  a  more  realistic  amount.  With  State  budget- 
ary restrictions,  many  universities  are  being  hard  hit  and  are  cut- 
ting back  on  research  and  teaching  assistantships,  so  even  if  you  do 
receive  an  assistantship,  you  often  have  to  turn  to  other  sources  of 
income.  Many  graduate  students  are  now  holding  part-time  jobs  in 
addition  to  their  assistantships  and  relyine  on  loans.  This  is  the 
case  even  more  prevalently  for  medical  andf  other  health  care  pro- 
fessions, law  school  and  other  technical  professional  schools. 

As  a  result,  graduate  students  along  with  more  professional  stu- 
dents are  going  to  be  more  dependent  than  ever  on  Stafford  Loans 
and  supplemental  loans  and  the  Perkins  Loans. 

The  second  recommendation  that  I  would  like  to  make  concerns 
the  process  of  determining  financial  need  among  graduate  and  pro- 
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fessional  school  students.  The  use  of  base  year  income  penalizes  a 
large  portion  of  postbaccalaureate  students  who  have  worked  for  a 
year  or  more  after  completing  their  undergraduate  education.  Fi- 
nancial aid  administrators  have  the  authority  to  exercise  profes- 
sional judgment  and  use  projected  current  year  income  when  they 
believe  it  would  provide  a  more  appropriate  determination  of  the 
student's  expected  contribution.  This  authority  is  crucial,  but  since 
the  use  of  base  year  income  is  inappropriate  for  so  many  graduate 
and  professional  students,  use  of  current  year  estimate  should  be 

the  rule.  ,  . 

When  I  work  in  the  summertime  as  a  temporary  employee,  I 
work  to  support  myself  over  the  summer;  I  don't  receive  any  finan- 
cial support  from  the  university.  The  money  that  I  make  in  the 
summer,  I  use  to  pay  my  bills  in  the  summer  and  put  a  little  aside 
for  things  during  the  school  year.  So  to  have  to  count  that  as 
income  to  take  away  from  the  amount  I  can  borrow  penalizes  me 
and  causes  a  hardship.  ,  ^  ,. 

I'd  like  to  also  talk  about  Dean  Ziolkowski  s  proposal  for  disserta- 
tion support.  I  believe  that  someone  recently  testified  that  for  the 
Javits  Fellowship,  that  money  had  allowed  him  to  do  a  more  de- 
tailed and  quality  study  than  he  had  planned  to  do  or  would  have 
been  able  to  do  otherwise.  .    o.  , , 

As  an  anthropologist,  I  have  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  the  field. 
If  I  cannot  get  the  kind  of  added  dissertation  support  on  top  of  my 
regular  teaching  assistantship,  then  I  will  probably  have  to  do  a 
dissertation  here  in  the  United  States  rather  than  going  to  Eastern 
Europe  as  I  would  like  to  do.  ,         .  .  u 

So  the  issues  that  I  have  brought  before  you  today— t  aising  the 
amount  of  the  loan  limit  on  the  Stafford  Loan  so  thai  students 
don't  have  to  turn  to  market-rate  programs  like  the  HEAL  pro- 
gram, and  reevaluating  the  needs  analysis  and  considering  disser- 
tation support— I  would  ask  you  to  consider  very  strongly. 

Thank  you.  .  ,    ,  ^, 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Ms.  Glover. 

Ms.  Oloroso. 

Ms.  Oloroso.  Good  morning.  Chairman  Pell  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  today. 

My  name  is  Helen  Oloroso,  and  I  am  currently  president  of  the 
Cooperative  Education  Association  and  director  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

I  am  here  to  offer  testimony  on  the  subject  of  Title  VIII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  which  pertains  to  Federal  funds  for  postsec- 
ondary  cooperative  education  programs.  ,  , 

Represented  in  this  testimony  are  the  views  of  coop  practitioners 
as  gathered  by  the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion, the  Cooperative  Education  Division  of  the  American  Society 
for  Engineering  Education,  and  the  Cooperative  Education  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated.  Together,  these  associations  represent  several 
thousand  coop  practitioners,  both  educators  and  employers,  and 
over  50,000  cooperative  education  students  currently  at  work  in 
this  country  today. 

Cooperative  education  is  an  academic  program  which  enables  col- 
lege students  to  enter  employer-paid  work  experience  in  business, 
industry,  government  and  human  services  as  part  of  their  academ- 
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ic  curriculum.  The  program  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  apply 
academic  theory  to  real  work  situations^  acquire  career  experience^ 
enhance  personal  growth,  and  earn  an  income  to  help  defray  col- 
lege expenses. 

Begun  in  1906  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  this  unique  pro- 
gram spread  slowly  to  other  postsecondary  institutions  throughout 
the  next  six  decades.  It  was  perceived  during  that  time  as  a  highly 
specialized)  pedagogical  methodology^  ofTeredf  only  at  select  schools. 
It  was  not  until  the  Federal  Government  began  making  funds 
available  through  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  that  coop  pro- 
grams were  developed  to  any  great  extent. 

Who  receives  current  funding?  Over  85  percent  of  this  program's 
funding  supports  the  implementation  of  new  cooperative  education 
projects.  These  are  administrative  funds  used  to  develop  systems, 
identify  job  opportunities^  and  guide  students  through  the  coopera- 
tive education  experience.  As  the  various  programs  take  hold,  the 
college  01  university  assumes  a  larger  percentage  of  support.  The 
remaining  15  percent  of  Federal  funds  spent  each  year  are  used  to 
demonstrate  innovative  and  improved  ways  of  conducting  coopera- 
tive education  programs,  develop  resource  centers  and  provide 
training  to  practitioners  in  strengthening  and  expanding  their  pro- 
gratn  services  to  students,  and  to  conduct  research  vital  to  program 
performance  and  growth. 

Given  today's  multicultural  work  force  as  well  as  economic  and 
world  conditions,  cooperative  education  is  especially  beneficial  to 
such  populations  as  low  and  middle  income  families,  minorities,  im- 
migrants, women,  the  disabled,  first-generation  college  students, 
and  veterans. 

As  for  low  and  middle  income  families,  we  have  been  hearing 
this  morning  a  great  deal  of  testimony  about  the  restrictions  for  fi- 
nancial aid.  As  these  restrictions  for  financial  aid  grow,  cooperative 
education  is  becoming  a 'safety  net,  especially  for  students  from 
middle  income  families,  who  increasingly  find  themselves  ineligible 
for  Federal  financial  aid  programs  and  yet  are  priced  out  of  a  col- 
lege education. 

Cooperative  education  is  open  to  any  student  regardless  of  finan- 
cial status.  Minorities,  immigrants,  women,  the  disabled,  and  first- 
generation  college  students  have  found  an  excellent  vehicle  by 
which  to  be  introd?iced  into  the  work  force.  Because  these  students 
are  often  difficult  to  reach  by  employers,  they  are  not  given  a 
chance  at  a  job  until  they  apply  as  coop  students  with  the  backing 
of  an  academic  institution. 

This  program  will  be  especially  helpful  to  returning  veterans, 
who  will  find  their  student  aid  limited.  Our  students  are  graduate 
.students,  community  college  students,  university  students  and  pri- 
vate four-year  school  students. 

On  a  broader  scope,  cooperative  education  brings  unique  benefits 
to  students,  the  institutions,  employers,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

For  students,  it  reinforces  classroom  learning,  instills  the  work 
ethic,  develops  confidence  and  maturity,  improves  career  skills  and 
awareness,  and  enhances  postgraduate  employment  opportunities. 
Studies  consistently  show  that  coops  complete  more  courses,  semes- 
ters and  degrees,  with  better  grades,  than  do  noncoop  students. 
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This  morning  I  have  a  student  with  me  whom  I  hope  you  will 
have  opportunities  to  ask  questions  of  if  you  so  desire.  His  name  is 
Mauricio  Velasquez.  He  is  attending  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty and  is  an  IRS  personnel  management  specialist.  ,   ,  ^ 

Our  academic  institutions  benefit.  Coop  attracts  new  students  to 
the  campus,  increases  student  graduation  rates,  motivates  employ- 
ers to  invest  money  and  expertise  into  the  educational  process, 
helps  keep  curricula  current,  and  enables  schools  with  limited  re- 
sources to  offer  state-of-the-art  training  to  students. 

Employers  benefit  as  well.  It  provides  a  cost-effective  means  ot 
meeting  recruiting  goals,  implementing  affirmative  action  plans, 
training  potential  career  employees,  and  gives  employers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  and  influence  the  educational  process.  More 
than  60  percent  of  employer-student  relations  continue  after  grad- 
uation, and  even  in  recessionary  times,  employers  continue  to  hire 
coops  in  order  to  plan  for  the  future.  „  „  ,        .,  - 

T^ie  Federal  Government  benefits  most  of  all.  It  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  paid  by  the  employers  rather  than  the  government. 
Money  earned  by  the  250,000  cooperative  education  students,  which 
is  in  excess  of  approximately  $1.87  billion  annually,  reduces  the 
pressure  on  the  Federal  financial  aid  programs  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  students  need  to  borrow  for  educational  expenses.  Stu- 
dents pay  over  $225  million  in  income  and  Social  Security  taxes, 
which  is  more  than  a  1,600  percent  return  on  the  Federal  invest- 
ment. No  program  we  have  looked  at  this  morning  offers  a  return 
to  the  Federal  Government  like  this. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Oloroso  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Ms.  Oloroso 

Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  you  today.  My  name  is  He  en  Oloroso,  and  I  am  currently  the 
President  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Association,  and  the  Director  of  Cooperative 
Education  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chi»go.  I  am  here  to  offer  testimonv  on 
the  subject  of  Title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  pertains  to  federal 
funds  for  post-secondary  cooperative  education  programs.  Represented  in  this  testi- 
mony  are  the  views  of  coop  practitioners  as  aathered  by  the  National  Commission 
for  Cooperative  Education,  the  Cooperative  Education  Division  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Engineering  Education,  and  the  Cooperative  Education  Association,  Inc. 

Cooperative  education  is  an  academic  program  which  enables  college  students  to 
enter  emDlover-paid  work  experience  in  business,  industry,  government,  and  human 
services,  as  partof  their  academic  currici-lum.  The  prop-am  gives  students  an  op- 
portunity to  apply  academic  theory  to  real  work  situations,  acquire  career  experi- 
ence, enhance  peiional  growth,  and  jam  an  income  to  help  defray  college  expenses. 

Begun  in  1906  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  this  unique  program  spread  slowly 
to  other  post-secondary  institutions  throughout  the  next  six  decadw.  It  was  per- 
ceived during  that  time  as  a  highly  specialized  pedagogical  methodology,  offered 
onlv  at  select  schools.  It  was  not  until  the  federal  government  began  making  funds 
available  through  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  that  co-op  programs  were  devel- 
oped to  any  great  extent.  ^  ,  .  ,  »   j.   . 

Ivho  n<xive8  current  funding:  Over  85  percent  of  this  program  s  funding  supports 
the  implemenUtion  of  new  cooperative  education  projects.  These  are  administrative 
funds  used  to  develop  systems,  identify  job  opportunities  and  guide  students  through 
the  cooperative  education  experience.  As  the  various  programs  take. hold,  the  col- 
lege or  university  assumes  a  larger  percentage  of  support.  The  remaining  approxi- 
mate 15  percent  of  the  funds  are  used  to: 

-demonstrate  innovative  and  improved  ways  of  conducting  cooperative  education 

— §ev|[op"re80urce  centers  and  provide  training  to  practitioners  in  strengthening 
and  expanding  their  programs^  services  to  students;  and 
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--conduct  research  vital  to  program  performance  and  growth.  Who  Benefits: 
Given  today's  multi-cultural  work  force,  as  well  as  economic  and  world  condi- 
tions, cooperative  education  is  especially  beneficial  to  such  populations  as: 

—Low;  and  middle  income  families:  As  restrictions  for  flnancial  aid  grow,  coop- 
erative education  is  becoming  a  safety  net,  especially  for  students  from 
middle  income  families  who,  increasingly,  And  themselves  ineligible  for  feder- 
al flnancial  aid  programs  and  yet  are  priced  out  of  a  college  education.  Coop- 
erative education  is  open  to  any  student,  regardless  of  flnancial  status. 
Minorities,  immigrants  and  the  disabled:  Cooperative  education  has  become  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  by  which  to  introduce  minorities,  women  and  people  with  disabilities 
into  the  work  force.  Because  these  students  are  seen  by  employers  as  high  risk,  they 
are  often  not  given  a  chance  at  a  job  until  they  apply  as  co^p  students  with  the 
backing  of  an  academic  institution. 
—  Veterans:  It  will  help  many  new  veterans  pay  for  their  college  education,  espe- 
cially when  they  flnd  themselves  ineligible  for  flnancial  aid.  On  a  broader 
scope,  cooperative  education  beneflts: 
—Students:  It  reinforces  classroom  learning,  instills  the  work  ethnic,  develops 
confldence  and  maturity,  improves  career  skills  and  awareness,  and  enhances 
post  graduate  employment  opportunities.  Studies  consistently  show  that  co-ops 
complete  more  courses,  semesters,  and  degrees,  with  better  grades  than  do  non- 
co-op  students. 

—Institutions:  It  attracts  new  students  to  the  campus,  increases  student  gradua- 
tion rates,  motivates  employers  to  invest  money  and  expertise  into  the  educa- 
tional process,  helps  keep  curricula  current,  and  enables  schools  with  limited 
resources  to  ofTer  8tateK>f-tbe-art  training. 

^Employers:  It  provides  a  cost  effective  means  of  meeting  recruiting  goals,  imple- 
menting affirmative  action  plans,  training  potential  career  employees,  and  an 
oDportunity  to  participate  in,  and  influence  the  educational  process.  More  than 
60  percent  of  employer-student  relationships  continue  after  ffraduation. 

—Federal  Government:  It  provides  flnancial  assistance  paid  by  employers  rather 
than  the  government.  Money  earned  by  the  250,000+  cooperative  education  stu- 
dents, in  excess  of  $1.87  billion  annually,  reduces  the  pressure  on  federal  finan- 
cial aid  programs  and  the  amount  of  monev  that  students  need  to  borrow  for 
education  expenses.  Students  pay  $225+  million  in  income  and  social  security 
taxes,  which  is  more  than  a  1,600  percent  return  on  the  government's  invest- 
ment. No  other  program  offers  Title  VIII's  extraordinary  rate  of  return.  Addi- 
tionally, the  federal  government  itself  hires  over  14,000  coop  students  each 
year,  hoping  to  attract  bright  youne  candidates  into  government  service,  in- 
stead of  losing  them  to  the  higher  salaries  of  industry.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  nas  eased  the  conditions  under  which  co^ps  are  hired  by  the  fed- 
eral government  in  hopes  of  expanding  the  number  hired  to  over  20,0000  each 
year. 

Impact  of  title  VIII  reauthorization:  The  cost  of  effectiveness  of  this  program,  and 
its  value  to  students,  institutions,  employers  and  tht  federal  government  are  ex- 
traordinary. However,  two  thirds  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country,  rep- 
resenting approximately  13,000,000  students,  have  yet  to  develop  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs.  Particularly  in  light  of  the  escalating  cost  of  higher  education,  fiscal 
constraint  in  institution  finances,  and  the  burgeoning  student  debt  and  default 
rates,  cooperative  education  should  be  available  to  more  students.  Interest  in  co-op 
has  increased  greatly  during  the  ^ast  five  years  due,  in  part,  to  the  Ad  Council  s 
national  ad  campaign  for  cooperative  education.  The  campaign,  undertaken  at  the 
re<)uest  of  the  National  Commission,  has  resulted  in  $150  million  of  donated  adver- 
tising, and  400,000  pieces  of  literature  distributed  to  students,  parents,  high  school 
guidance  counselors,  and  employers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the 
number  of  coK)p  students  has  increased  by  48  percent. 

In  order  for  cooperative  education  to  be  available  to  more  students,  the  federal 

Government  must  continue  and  expand  Title  VIII  funding  to  allow  institutions  to 
evelop  strong  programs  and  increase  outreach  to  traditionally  under  represented 
groups.  In  many  cases,  it  has  been  the  presence  of  federal  funds  that  has  prompted 
schools  to  invest  state  and  local  funds  in  the  programs.  Recognizing  the  importance 
of  Title  VIII,  the  Administration  has  included  funding  for  Title  VIII  in  the  fiscal 
year  1992  budf^et  request  for  the  flrst  time  in  more  than  a  decadt.  The  Congression- 
al support  which  has  maintained  Title  VIII  funding  since  its  inception  is  crucial  to 
the  expansion  of  access  to  this  vital  program. 

Finally,  the  federal  government  is  undeniably  the  leader  in  education.  No  major 
movement  to  provide  equity  for  students  across  the  country  has  or  will  come  from 
the  states.  At  a  time  when  industry  is  practically  demanding  experience  along  with 
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a  degree,  it  U  imperative  that  the  federal  government  r^Hy  support  the  only  pro- 
gram  that  cloeee  the  loop  between  learning  at  work  and  learning  in  the  claMroom. 
Sn«rican  competiUvenMS  in  the  global  market  place  am  only  be  '^^^^.^V 
making  sure  that  all  of  our  students  successftilly  maJte  the  transition  from  school  to 
work.Tt  is  also  appropriate  that  federal  ftinds  continue  to  be  allocated  to  aH)p  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  the  interstate  nature  of  those  programs.  Unlike  in  any  other 
academic  effort,  C0K)p  students  move  from  state  to  state,  from  home. to  school  to 
work  They  work  for  agencies  and  industries  that  are  also  interstate  in  scope  and 
nature.  It  is  not  sufficient,  nor  is  it  justifiable,  therefore  to  leave  to  local  resources  a 
program  as  important,  with  such  far  reaching  national  consequences,  as  cooperative 
education. 

Senator  Simon  [presiding].  I  don't  mean  to  cut  you  off—and 
members  are  not  leaving  because  of  what  you  are  saymg;  we  have 
a  vote  on  the  floor,  and  I'm  going  to  have  to  leave  very  shortly. 
F  Bt  of  all,  it  is  great  to  have  someone  from  Illmois  leadmg  in  this 
fit*d  that  is  so  absolutely  important. 

If  I  may  just  ask  Ms.  Glover  first  of  all,  how  did  you  do  on  your 

^'^Sfa.^  Glover.  I  have  to  wait  2  weeks  to  find  out.  I  feel  okay,  but 
we'll  find  out. 

Senator  Simon.  Now,  you  borrowed  $27,150. 

Ms.  Glover.  Correct.  ,         , ,  jo 

Senator  Simon.  How  much  has  your  husband  borrowed.' 

Ms  Glover.  This  is  his  first  year  of  graduate  school;  he  bor- 
rowed $7,500.  If  he  doesn't  receive  an  assistantship  for  the  next  4 
years  that  he  plans  to  be  in  school,  we'll  probably  end  up  borrow- 
ing another  $40,000.  ,  U,    »^r7irA  u 

Senator  Simon.  So  you  will  end  up  owing  roughly  $67,150.  Have 
you  calculated  what  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  back  every 

Ms.  Glover.  Probably  between  $400  and  $500. 

Senator  Simon.  My  guess  is  it  is  going  to  be  more  than  that,  l 
have  a  member  of  my  staff  who,  he  and  his  wife  are  paying  back 
$1,080  a  month.  So  the  loan  programs  just  really  create  problems. 

Let  me  ask  the  two  of  you.  Dean  and  Ms.  Glover,  if  we  were  to 
extend  the  Pell  Grant  to  graduate  school,  would  that  be  of  signifi- 
cant help?  I  might  add,  this  base  year  thing  clearly  was  a  mistake, 
and  we're  going  to  correct  that. 

Ms.  Glover.  By  all  means.  Any  kind  of  grant  money  would  be  a 
big  help,  and  I  think  people  would  be  very  appreciative  of  the  op- 
oortunity  to  get  a  Pell  Grant.  My  own  sister  has  a  Poll  Grant  tor 
her  college  education,  and  it  has  helped  her  a  lot. 

Senator  Simon.  Dean.  ,      .     t       , ,  * 

Mr.  Ziolkowski.  I  haven't  analyzed  that,  but  I  would  agree  that 
anything  that  helps  to  get  money  into  the  hands  of  graduate  stu- 
dents would  be  a  very  useful  move.      ,       .     ,  ^ 

Senator  Simon.  And  if  it  can  be  done  in  the  form  of  grants 
rather  than  loans  

Mr.  Ziolkowski.  Absolutely,  absolutely. 

Senator  Simon.  And  in  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  cost  factors  and  the 
special  need  we  have  of  getting  people  into  graduate  school,  if  we 
had  Pell  Grants  that  were  a  little  higher  for  graduate  school,  it 
would  even  make  sense.  ,       ,       .  • 

Ms.  Glover.  Right.  Many  graduate  stuaents  have  to  pay  their 
own  health  insurance,  and  they  have  to  pay  child  carp,  so  they 
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have  a  lot  of  added  expenses  that  undergraduate  students  aren't 
going  to  have. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Oloroso^  what  kind  of  changes  would  you  like 
to  see  in  the  Higher  Education  Act— and  you*re  going  to  have  to 
give  me  a  two-minute  answer  because  I  am  going  to  nave  to  race 
over  to  the  floor  and  make  sure  I  get  to  this  vote. 

Ms.  Oloroso.  Fm  glad  you  asked.  The  cooperative  education  com- 
munity has  been  working  on  some  changes  in  the  legislation  over 
the  last  2  years,  and  we  have  drafted  a  proposed  bill  that  we  would 
like  to  see  sponsored  by  someone  from  this  subcommittee  and 
brought  into  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Primarily  what  it  does  is  increase  the  allocation.  WeVe  looking 
at  a  $13  million  allocation  presently  on  which  the  government  re- 
ceives an  enormous  return.  We  are  asking  for  an  mcrease  to  $45 
million.  We  are  also  asking  for  consideration  to  be  given  to  schools 
that  have  demonstrated  success  and  have  established  programs^ 
but  are  looking  for  ways  to  increase  outreach  to  minorities,  women, 
the  disabled,  nrst-generation  returning  students.  We  are  dealing 
very,  very  heavily  with  the  nontraditional,  underrepresented  popu- 
lation. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  We  will  stand  in  recess.  Senator  Pell  is 
coming  back.  He  left  immediately  when  the  vote  started,  so  we  will 
be  in  recess  for  iust  a  few  minutes. 

[Short  recess.] 

Senator  Pell.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  I  apologize 
for  the  interruption,  but  there  was  a  roll  call  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor,  so  we  had  to  rush  over  and  vote. 

I  was  struck  and  wanted  to  ask  in  connection  with  ^he  require- 
ments for  graduate  degrees — once  upon  a  time,  to  get  a  Ph.D.,  you 
had  to  know  two  languages  besides  English  and  have  your  thesis  in 
printed  form,  published  by  some  publisher.  That  is  no  longer  the 
case,  is  that  correct,  Dr.  Ziolkowski? 

Mr.  Ziolkowski.  At  many  institutions  it  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Certainly,  the  thesis  does  not  have  to  be  printed  at  any  institution 
of  which  I  am  aware,  and  language  requirements  are  now  normally 
by  discipline  and  bv  department  rather  than  by  the  institutions. 
Some  fields  have  added  requirements  in  statistics,  for  instance,  in 
place  of  language  if  it  is  more  useful.  As  English  has  become  inter- 
nationalized, it  is  the  language  of  science. 

Senator  Pell.  I  thought  Columbia  University  had  a  requirement 
that  it  had  to  be  in  print. 

Mr.  Ziolkowski.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  The  dissertations  in  effect 
all  achieve  printed  status  by  being  microfilmed  by  Michigan  Micro- 
film Service,  so  every  dissertation  in  the  United  States  is  send 
there  for  microfilming  and  is  available  through  the  microfilm  serv- 
ice, but  that  replaces  printing  in  most  cases. 

Now,  a  lot  of  people,  of  course,  revise  their  dissertations  and  do 
in  fact  publish  them  as  books,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  doctor- 
al degree,  but  subsequently. 

Senator  Pell.  Are  master's  theses  published  in  the  same  micro- 
film, or  are  just  Ph.D.'s  published  in  the  microfilm? 

Mr.  Ziolkowksi.  Normally,  it  is  just  the  Ph.D.  Some  master's 
theses  get  to  that  point,  but  normally  the  microfilm  is  for  Ph.D. 
dissertations. 
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Senator  Pell.  Then  in  Europe  they  have,  if  my,{«=?»ection  is 
correct,  "Ph.D.,  S.T."  for  "sans  thesis'^  or  "without  thesis.  Is  that 
used  at  all  in  our  country? 

Mr.  ZiOLKOWSKi.  In  this  country  there  have  been  a  few  experi- 
ments, but  largely  unsuccessful  experiments,  to  create  doctorates 
without  a  dissertation.  A  doctor  of  arts,  for  instance,  was  one  ex- 
periment. But  for  the  most  part,  the  identifying  feature  of  the 
Ph.D.  is  the  dissertation.  It  is  much  more  important  than  courses 
or  anything  else  that  goes  into  a  doctoral  degree.  It  is  the  demon- 
stration of  the  students  ability  to  do  independent  research  and  to 
take  that  to  a  successful  conclusion.  So  I  think  that  is  the  last  piece 
that  will  ever  be  let  go— I  hope.  *  ^  j 

Senator  Pell.  What  are  the  figures  of  those  who  have  started  the 
Ph.D.  but  have  not  completed  it— is  the  attrition  about  half?  , 

Mr.  ZiOLKOWSKi.  At  Princeton  and  Berkeley  and  Michigan,  it  is 
close  to  40  percent,  and  at  other  institutions,  it  ranges  60-70  per- 
cent of  attrition,  that  is,  people  who  stop  any  time  after  the  fir»t 
week.  on.  Some  of  that  we  call  desirable  attrition  because  it  hap- 
pens, say,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year.  At  Princeton,  for  instance, 
it  is  about  15  percent  of  the  students  who  don't  return  from  the 
first  year  to  a  second  year,  but  in  most  cases  that  is  the  student  s 
choice,  where  the  student  has  decided  that  he  or  she  really  wants 
to  go  to  law  school  or  to  medical  school  or  into  business,  or  simply 
that  graduate  education  is  not  what  the  student  expected.  And  that 
is  a\BO  not  terribly  wasteful,  because  the  student  hasn  t  investeda 
lot  of  time  and  the  institution  hasn't  invested  a  lot  of  money.  It  be- 
comes wasteful  really  after  the  first  and  particularly  after  the 
second  year.  The  first  year  is  very  often  a  period  of  expeiimenta- 

tion  for  students.  „      ...      .  .i 

So  I  would  say  the  first  15  percent  of  attrition  is  not  necessarily 
bad.  but  after  that  it  starts  becoming  increasingly  wasteful. 

Senator  Pell.  Now,  Ms.  Oloroso,  you  called  for  an  expansion  or 
an  increase,  I  believe,  in  the  cooperative  education  program.  What 
is  the  authorization  figure  you'd  like  to  see?  .     .  i 

Ms  Oloroso.  We'd  like  to  see  an  authorization  of  approximately 
$45  million.  Last  time  reauthorization  went  through,  there  was  a 
request  on  the  Senate  side,  I  think,  of  about  $50  million  and  on  the 
House  side  of  close  to  $90  million,  and  authorization  was  finally 

put  in  at  $17  million.  ,  .     «        .  ^  j  * 

We  have  about  150  schools  a  year  asking  for  assistance,  and  out 
of  those  we  may  only  be  able  to  award  25  new  grants,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  So  two-thirds  of  the  schools  are  not  able  to  offer 
coop  programs  because  the  Federal  financial  assistance  is  not  there 
to  get  the  programs  going. 

Senator  Pell.  Our  current  graduate  assistance  programs  focus  a 
(Treat  deal  on  recruitment,  trying  to  get  more  minorities  and  more 
women  in.  Is  there  a  general  need  for  more  graduate  assistance  for 
all  students,  or  do  you  think  those  are  the  ones  who  need  help  the 

Ms.  Glover.  I  think  there  is  a  general  need  for  all,  especially  in 
the  arts  and  humanities  and  social  sciences.  With  budgetary  re- 
straints, what  a  lot  of  departments  are  doing  when  they  are  given 
their  allotment  for  assistentshirs  is  rather  than  sup^rting  one 
student  fully  with  a  full  stipend  and  full  tuition  remission,  they 
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divide  that  up  among  two  or  four  students,  so  each  student  gets 
only  a  partial  tuition  remission  and  a  partial  stipend  and  they  are 
then  forced  to  take  part-time  jobs  or  take  out  more  Ibans. 

Senator  Pell.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  being  with  us  and  for  partici- 
pating in  this  process.  The  record  for  this  hearing  will  stay  open 
for  a  couple  weeks  so  that  any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  questions 
to  ask  any  of  the  panelists  may  feel  free  to  do  so.  And  if  you  have 
any  supplementary  thoughts  that  you  wish  to  be  included  in  the 
record,  just  let  us  know,  and  we  will  do  so. 

We  are  always  particularly  glad  to  welcome  somebody  from 
Princeton. 

Mr.  ZiOLKOWSKi.  Thank  you  for  having  us.  Senator  Pell. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

[Additional  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record 
follow:] 
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PRI^PARBD  STATBii£lfT  OF  TBK  AMOOAnOR  OF  mNORITT  HEALTH 

PROFSSSIOm  SCHOOLS 

Nr.  Chairman  and  senb^rs  of  the  Conittctt,  thank  you  for  the 

opportunity  to  receive  testimony  from  the  Association  of  Minority 

Health    Professions    Schools    (AKHPS) ,    concerning    the  Higher 

Education  Act. 

• 

Our  Association  is  comprised  of  8  historically  black  health 
professions   schools.      They   are  the  Meharry  Medical  College's 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  in  Nashville,  TNj    the  Charles 
R.   Drew  University  of  Medicine  and  Science  in  Los  Angeles,  CA; 
the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  in  Atlanta,  GA?    the  Florida  A6M 
University  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Tallahassee,   Flj      the  Texas 
Southern  University  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  in 
Houston,    TX?      the   Xavier  University   of   Louisiana   College  of 
Pharmacy  in  Mew  Orleans,  LA;    and  the  Tuskegee  University  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Tuskegee,  AL.    These  institutions  have 
trained    40%    of   the    nation's    black    pharmacists,    40%    of  the 
nation's  black  dentists,  50%  of  the  nation's  black  pharmacists, 
and  75%  of  the  nation's  black  veterinarians.     Mr.  Chairman,  ve 
are    very   proud   of    the   accomplishments   of   our  institutions, 
especially  given  the  signif5cant  challenges  that  we  have  overcome 
throughout  our  existence.    Our  schools  are  considered  by  many  to 
be  a  national  resource,    only  recently  has  the  federal  commitment 
to  supporting  these  institutions  and  the  students  who  attend  them 
become  an  important  issue. 

In    addition    a    disproportionate    share    of    doctorates  in 
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Biomedical  and  other  sciences  have  been  awarded  by  these  schools. 
Tor  exanplei  since  1975  over  10%  of  all  doctorates  in  the 
Biomedical  Sciences  awarded  to  Blacks  have  been  awarded  by 
Neharry's  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  All  of  the  pharmacy 
schools  with  the  Association  are  now  offering  the  Pharm.D. 
degree. 

The  significance  of  institutions  that  have  a  student  body 
that  is  represented  by  more  than  50%  minorities  is  dramatic  in 
that  data  clearly  sHiow  that  blacks  and  other  minorities  are  more 
likely  to  practice  in  underserved  communities,  mor^  likely  to 
care  for  other  minorities  and  more  likely  to  accept  patients  who 
are  Medicaid  recipients  or  otherwise  poorer  than  the  general 
population. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  blacks  and  other  disadvantaged 
minorxtiep  do  not  enjoy  the  same  health  status  as  other  Americans 
has  never  been  a  secret  but  these  problems  have  not  been  well 
documented.  A  breakthrough  in  this  dearth  of  data  was  the  1985 
HHS  Secretary's  lasK  Force  Report  fin  Black  and  HinPrity  Health. 
The  Secretary's  Task  Force  Report  was  among  the  first 
ct  jiprehensive  documentation  that  there  indeed  was  and  is  a 
significant  health  status  disparity  among  blacks  and  other 
minorities  as  compared  to  the  general  population  of  the  U.S. 
Among  the  \sore  sober irg  facts  revealed  by  the  report  were: 
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o  hif  •xpactancy  of  black*  is  n«arly  6  years  less  than  that 
of  whites; 

o  Among  blacks,  infant  nortality  occurs  at  a  rate  of  alTBost  20 
per  1,000  live  births,  twice  that  of  whites; 

o  Blacks  suffer  disproportionately  higher  rates  of  cancer, 
cardio-vaacular  disease  and  stroke,  chemical  dependency, 
diabetes,  honocide  and  accidents;  and 

o  Each  year  almost  60,000  excess  deaths  occur  among  blacks 
when  compared  to  whites. 

unfortunately  since  this  historic  report  by  the  Secretary  in 
1985,  things  have  not  inproved  but  worsened.  For  example, 
according  to  a  recant  report  from  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  Black  life  expectancy  has  decreased  from  69.7  in  1984 
to  69.2  in  1988!  And  AIDS,  Which  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
1985  report  is  now  a  leading  cause  of  death  and 
disproportionately  affects  blacks  and  other  minorities- 
minorities  who  constitute  24%  of  the  population  but  45%  of  the 
AIDS  victims. 

The  Association  is  deeply  troubled  by  these  data  and  has 
been  working  since  the  issuance  of  the  report  to  implement  policy 
activities  that  address  the  disparities  outlined  in  the  report. 
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For  a  long  tiu  our  schools  havs  struggled  against  terrific 
odds  to  survive.  To  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  health  status 
of  blacks  and  other  Minorities,  these  institutions  must  thrive. 
The  support  of  your  coraittee  in'  tents  of  federal  resources  for 
programs  impacting  our  students  and  our  institutions  has  had  and 
will  continue  to  have  a  significant  impact.  Programs  supporting 
these  schools  are  critical  to  the  existence  of  our  institutions. 

In  1986  Congress  reauthorized  the  Higher  Education  Act  which 
includes  the  Title  III  program  that  supports  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities.  Unr*.er  Part  B,  Section  326  of  the  Act, 
funding  vas  provided  for  five  independent  HBCU  Professional  or 
Graduate  programs,  four  of  which  are  members  of  AMHPS  (Morehouse, 
Meharry,  Tuskegee,  and  Charles  Drew  in  addition  to  Atlanta 
University).  The  purpose  of  this  funding  is  to  assist  graduate 
HBCUs  in  ^  establishing  and  str'^.ngthening  their  physical  plants, 
development  offices,  endowments,  academic  resources  and  students 
services.  AMHPS  institutions  have  used  these  federal  funds  for 
all  of  the  recommended  activities  under  the  program  including 
purchasing  scienti  f ic  laboratory  equipment,  constructing 
education  facilities,  enhancing  faculty  development  and  programs 
in  the  basic  medical  sciences,  expanding  curriculum  and  academic 
support  systems  and  improving  research  capabilities  and 
maintaining  an  institutional  endowment. 
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.Thi«    Or«du«t«    program    l«    •    r««pon««   to   a  nationally 
raeognisad  problaa  -  tha  savara  undarrapraiantation  of  blacks  and 
othar  ■inoritioa  in  tha  haalth  profaaaiona.     Blacka  conatituta 
12%    of    tha    population   but    lass    than    3%    of    tha  nation's 
physicians,    dantlsts,    pharaaclsts    and    vaterinariana.  In 
addition,   only  1.8%  of  tha  faculty  in  medical   schools  in  the 
nation  ara  black  and  less  than  3%  undarrepresented  minorities. 
Thus  rola  models  are  rare.    There  is  a  national  concern  for  the 
haalth  status  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  which  is  far  worse 
than    the    health    status    for    the    general    population.  AMHPS 
schools,   with  Title  111   funding,    successfully   provide  quality 
health  education  and  care  to  the  nation's  underserved.  congress 
should  be  very  proud  of  this  program.     It  has  been  a  tremendous 
auccess. 

Among  tha  institutions  receiving  support  is  the  Morehouse 
school  of  Medicine.  As  a  direct  result  of  support  from  this 
section  and  its  predecessors,  Morehouse  has  been  able  to  make 
great  strides.  Founded  in  1975  as  the  first  predominantly  black 
medical  school  to  open  in  tha  20th  Century,  Morehouse  was  the 
first  school  to  receive  funding  under  this  program  (in  1982). 
With  the  assistance  provided  to  Morehouse  under  section  326 
Morehouse  has  been  able  to  accomplish  the  following: 


o       Significant  development  of  faculty  and  programs  in  the  basic 
medical  sciences,  and  early  progress  toward  development  of 
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our  faculty  and  prograas  in  the  clinical  medical  sciences. 


Expansion  of  the  nedical  curriculum  and  academic  support 
system. 

Enhancement  of  research  capability.  Morehouse's  faculty  has 
successfully  competed  for  research  grants  from  the  NIH,  NSF, 
and  other  sources. 


Established  a  preventive  medical/public  health  residency 
program,  and  a  family  practice  residency  piogram. 

Early  development  of  educational  programs  designed  to 
prevent  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  cardiovascular  diseases, 
AIDS,  teenage  pregnancy,  cancer  and  other  preventable 
conditions. 

Establ ished  continuing  medical  education  programs  for 
practicing  physicians. 


In  addition,  Morehouse  graduates  have  a  very  high  pass  rate 
on  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  exam  and  have  received 
appointments  in  residency  programs  at  a  number  of  the  nation's 
oldest  and  most  prestigious  university-affiliated  hospitals.  751 
of  Morehouse  graduates  are  doing  post-graduate  training  in 
primary  care  fields  and  70%  of  Morehouse  graduates  are  practicing 
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in  aedieally  underscrvftd  inner  citie«  and  rural  areas. 

Section  326  is  a  particularly  good  inveatnent  for  the 
nation.  Without  Section  326  funding,  these  acconplishnents  would 
not  have  occurred.  All  five  of  the  existing  section  326  schools 
have  developed  strong  cominunity  outreach  prograns  to  improve  the 
applicant  pool.  These  prograns  extend  fron  the  Head  Start 
program  at  Drew  to  the  Sumner  Enrichment  program  for  faculty  at 
Meharry . 

The  Association  of  Minority  Health  Professions  Schools  has 
worked  with  the  National  Association  for  Equal   Opportunity  in 
Higher  Education  (NAFEO) ,   the  United  Negro  College  Fund   (UNCF) , 
and   the   Office   of   the   Advancement   of   Public   Black  Colleges 
(OAPBC),   and  agrees  in  principle  with  these  organizations  that 
there  is  a  need  to  include  additional  eligible  institutions  in 
the  gradMate  portion  of  Title  III,  Part  B,   Section  326  of  the 
Higher    Education    Act.        In    fact,    the    support    of  additional 
funding,     after    maintenance    of    funding    for    the  original 
institutions    is   assured,    is   among  the   top  priorities   of  the 
Association.     AMHPS  also  believes  that  the  Higher  Education  Act 
is  the  appropriate  sechanism  for  enacting  such  changes. 

Legislation  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  to  add  five 
new  qualified  eligible  graduate  and  professional  schools  to  the 
program.      Of  these  five   institutions  -  Florida  AiM  University 
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sciMcM  program.  For  TSU  to  continue  its  quAst  for  acadenic  and 
research  excellence,  Title  III  funding  would  serve  as  a 
springboard  to  future  financial  stability.  Finally,  Title  III 
funding  will  allow  TSU  to  increase  its  enrollment.  There  is  a 
documented  need  for  more  pharmacists  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Hr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Association  of  Minority  Health 
Professions  Schools.  Also,  we  appreciate  the  support  your 
committee  has  demonstrated  to  the  problems  focused  upon  by  our 
Association.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you 
may  have. 
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College  of  Pharmacy,  Xavier  University  College  of  Pharmacy,  the 
North  Carolina  Central  University  School  of  Law,  the  Southern 
University  School  of  Law  and  the  Texas  Southern  University 
College  of  Pharmacy  or  Law  -  three  are  members  of  our 
Association.  AMHPS  has  adopted  principles  of  participation,  that 
state  that  the  addition  of  new  institutions  to  the  program  should 
not  jeopardize  vlie  funding  that  exists  for  currently 
participating  schools.  In  this  way,  no-  institution  would  be 
forced  to  reduce  its  budget  or  cancel  obligations  already 
incurred. 

.The  Title  III,  Part  B,  Section  326  funding  has  been  very 
effective  in  improving  the  academic  quality  of  minority  health 
professions  schools.  It  is  essential  that  the  program  be 
expanded  to  other  eligible  AMHPS  schools  to  further  enhance  the 
quality  of  education  at  those  schools  as  well.  For  example,  the 
Texas  Southern  University  (TSU)  College  of  Pharmacy  currently 
does  not  receivf.  Title  III  funds.  One  of  the  limiting  factors  in 
expanding  the  pharmacy  program  at  TSU  is  the  lack  of  resources. 
Title  III  will  allow  the  College  the  opportunity  to  establish  its 
own  development  office.  This  will  facilitate  the  development  of 
the  infrastructure  that  will  te  vital,  to  raising  and  maintaining 
permanent  endowment  support  for  the  program.  The  resources  of 
Title  III  will  also  provide  significant  assistance  in  encouraging 
other  extramural  organizations  to  support  the  biomedical  research 
equipment    and    student    support    needed    in   a    competitive  health 
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TBSTXHONY  OM  RBAUTHORISATION  OF  THB  HIGHER  BDUCXTION  ACT 


Itatlonal  Accrediting  Coaaission  of  CosMtology  Arts  and  Sciences 


The  National  Accrediting  Conmission  of  Cosmetology  Arts  and 
Sciences  (NACC^te^/  thanks  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman  of  the 
Subconmittee  on  Bducationi  Arts  and  HunanitieSf  for  the  opportunity 
to  cojaaent  on  reauthorisation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965/ 
as  attended.  As  an  accrediting  body,  NACCAS  supports  legislation 
i^ich  will 

•  recognise  the  traditional  private,  voluntary,  peer  review 
characteristics  of  accreditation  and  the  validity  of 
accreditation  standards  to  neasure  educational  quality; 


•  provide  support  for  students  who  choose  to  attend 
accredited,  private,  proprietary  cosmetology  schools  on 
the  same  basis  as  students  attending  other  types  of 
postsecondary  institutions; 

•  promote  diversity  of  types  and  independence  of 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States ; 


Subodtted  by  the 
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•  hm  flexible  mough  to  racpurags  institutions  to  kMp 
postsMondary  programs  and  sarvicas  craativa,  innovativa 
and  highly  coiqpatitiva,  to  naat  tha  naads  of  studants, 
businass  and  coaanmitias; 

•  racognisa  tha  contribution  of  accradltad  postsacondary 
institutions,  including  schools  of  cosaatology,  to  tha 
coonninitiaB  in  which  thay  ara  locatad  and  provides  a 
stimulus  to  strangthan  this  contribution; 

•  racognisa  tha  lasting  impact  a  postsacondary  aducational 
axparianca  has  on  anriching  tha  individual  r  whathar  or 
not  that  individual  is  amployad  in  tha  major  araa  in 
iHiich  traXnad. 

Tha  taatiBK>ny  which  follows  addrassas  aach  of  thasa  positiona. 
Spacific  proposals  for  amanding  tha  Highar  Bducation  Act  wara 
submitted  to  tha  Houaa  Subcommittaa  on  Postsacondary  Bducation  on 
April  4.  This  lagislativa  sida-by-sida  is  included  with  MACCAS' 
testimony  as  Attachment  I.  Reference  is  made  to  the  specific 
proposals  in  the  text  of  this  testimony. 

Stiandftrda  of  Quality 

HACCAS   supports   continuing   accreditation   as   a  threshold 
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rsquir—int  tor  inititutional  eligibility  to  participate  in  federal 
financial  aesiitance  programs » 

Accreditation  neans  that  a  school  has  net  national  standards 
of  educational  perforsance  which  have  been  established  by  an 
isqpartial  nongovemsMintal  agency.  The  accrediting  of  schools  by 
professional,  national  and  regional  associations  of  schools  with 
sifldlar  objectives  and  subject  content  has  long  characterised  the 
iUMirican  educational  scene.  Through  the  years,  accreditation  of 
schools  has  been  the  most  authoritative  and  reliable  index  of  a 
school's  concern  for  integrity  toward  its  students  and  quality 
education. 

Vlhile  an  accrediting  agency  is  not  part  of  the  government,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  has  officially  recognised 
several  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  establish 
eligibility  of  post  secondary  institutions  and/or  programs  to 
receive  federal  funds.  The  Rational  Accrediting  Commission  of 
Cosmetology  Arts  and  Sciences  (RACCAS)  is  such  a  nationally 
recognised  accrediting  agency  under  the  provisions  of  34  CFR  603. 
Since  HACCAS  is  recognised  by  the  Department  of  Education,  students 
attending  its  schools  may  be  entitled  to  participate  in  government 
prograu  of  student  financial  aid. 

A  school  becomes  accredited  by  formal  action  of  the  Commission 
which  bases  such  action  on  information  subedtted  by  the  school, 
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int«Mst«d  parties  such  as  llcmsliig  aganclM  and  associations,  and 
tha  raports  of  spacially  appointad  avaluation  taass.  Thasa  taaw 
conduct  on-sita  visits  to  raviav  tha  dagraa  of  cosqplianca  with 
astablishad  standards  of  educational  quality* 

Tha  National  Accraditing  C  Jiwlssion  of  Cosaatology  Arts  and 
Sciancas  has  astablishad  standards  of  quality  covering  all  aspects 
of  an  institution's  program  of  study i 


• 

curriculun 

• 

ddainistrativa  capabilities 

• 

student  recruitMnt  and  admission 

• 

tuition,  fees  and  refunds 

• 

practical  experience 

• 

instructional  staff 

• 

space  and  facilities 

• 

instructional  methods  and  materials 

• 

student  support  services 

• 

institutional  effectiveness 

While  conpliance  with  these  standards  is  required  of  all 
schools  before  accreditation  can  be  conferred,  accreditation  does 
not  mean  tttnt  all  schools  are  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Coasd-ssion  encourages  innovation  and  creativity  and  provides  a  wide 
range  of  acceptability  within  the  standards  to  acccwodate  these 
differences.     Institutions  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  stated 
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mission  and  objMtiws.  No  att«apt  is  aads  by  ths  Coandssion  to 
dstormina  ralativa  excsllsnc*  among  accr^ditsd  schools. 

Schools  are  rMvaluated  at  Isast  svery  five  years . 
Continuation  of  accreditation  depends  on  maintenance  of  the 
established  standards.  if  a  school  fails  to  maintain  the 
prescribed  requirements,  an  interval  of  tine  is  allowed  for  it  to 
correct  its  deficiencies,  if  these  deficiencies  are  not  remedied 
during  this  interval,  accreditation  is  withdrawn. 

Congress  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Education  seek 
quantitative  indicators  of  a  quality  education.  Since  1989, 
default  rates  have  been  viewed  by  Congress  and  the  Department  as  a 
major  indicator  of  educational  quality  and,  as  such,  have  been  used 
to  restrict  institutional  eligibility  for  participation  in  student 
financial  assistance  programs. 

However,  NACCAS  opposes  linking  institutional  or  student 
eligibility  for  assistance  to  default  rates.  An  analysis  of  total 
enrollment,  enrollment  of  ability  to  benefit  students,  and 
cOTpletion  rates  in  relation  to  default  rates  at  over  1200  NACCAS- 
accredited  cosmetology  schools  showed  no  statistically  significant 
relationship  between  these  variables.  The  analysis  was  carried  out 
by  an  independent  statistician  based  on  annual  reports  for  1988-89 
submitted  by  these  schools.  The  statistician  analysed  the  data  for 
correlations  of 
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thm  1987  default  rtt*  and  1988  default  rat« 
I      -       nuabar   of   ablllty-to-banttfit    (ATB)    atudanta  to 
currant  dafault  rata  (Chart  I) 
dafault  rata  to  alsa  of  achool  (Chart  XX) 
graduation  rata  to  currant  dafault  rata  (Chart  XXX) 

The  acattar  plota  (Charta  X,  XX,  and  III),  praparad  aa  part  of 
thia  atatiatical  analyaia  dapict  thm  lack  of  a  pattam  or  linaar 
relatlonahip  batween  dafault  rataa  and  thaaa  othar  variablaa.  Xn 
thaaa  charta  aach  dot  rapraaanta  ona  MACCXS-accraditad  coa»atology 
achool.  So«a  1200  inatitutiona  ara  included  ao  aavaral  dota  may  ba 
auparlnpoaad  • 


Chart  ! 

ATB  Students  and  Default  Rate 
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Recsntly  a  niuiter  of  policy  proposals  and  statutes  hava  bean 
basad  cn  tha  assui^tlon  that  a  Isrgo  anrollaMint  at  an  Institution 
under  ablllty-to-banaf  It  (JlTO)  provisions  laads  to  a  high 
parcantaga  of  tha  studant  body  defaulting  on  student  loans.  Chart 
I  does  not  support  such  an  assu^tlon.  In  fact  It  shows  there  Is 
no  relationship  between  the  nuaiber  of  A.TB  students  enrol  lad  at  an 
Institution  and  tha  percent  of  student  defaulting  on  federal 
student  loans.  For  Instance,  one  Institution  (pink  dot)  has  122 
ATB  students  and  a  default  rate  of  about  five  percent  (5%).  Other 
Institutions  with  about  42  ATB  enzollees  have  between  a  three 
percent  (3%)  default  rate  (lavender  dot)  and  a  58%  default  rata 
(yellow  dot) . 

Chart  II 

Default  Rate  by  Enrollment 
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Th.r.  i.  .  theory  that  proprietary  in.titution.  with  l.rg- 
«u«>ll-nt.  h«v  difficulti..  which  l-d  to  high  d.f.ult  rat... 
Chart  II  ahow.  no  correlation  batw-n  .if  of  .nroll«.nt  and 
default  rat...  For  instance,  an  inatitution  with  170  .tudent.  ha. 
a  default  rate  of  about  8%  (pink  dot),  while  another  inatitution 
with  the  .a»e  .i.e  enroll-nt  ha.  a  default  rate  of  42%  (yellow 
dot),  toon,  inatitution.  with  half  the  enroll»«it  or  85  .tudent., 
ther.  are  percentage,  of  .tudent.  defaulting  on  .tudent  loan, 
ranging  from  8%  vPink  dot)  to  42%  (yellow  dot)  or  higher. 
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Chart  III 

Graduation  and  Default  Rates 
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In  Jmm  1989  th*  tmit«d  Statu  D«partMnt  of  Bdueation  issued 
rttgulations  which  require  schools  to  raduco  dofault  rates  by 
ij^iroving  tho  cosqplotion  or  graduation  ratas  of  their  students. 
The  regulation  is  based  on  the  assuiqption  that  students  do  not 
cooqplete  a  prograa  do  not  pay  back  their  federal  loans,  whereas 
graduates  do.  Chart  zzz  indicates  there  is  no  direct  correlation 
between  graduation  rates  and  default  rates.  For  instance,  the 
chart  shows  schools  with  a  90%  graduation  rate  with  default  rates 
ranging  from  5%  (pink  dot)  to  40  %  (yellow  dot). 

Chart  IV  below  indicates  the  level  of  correlation  between 
several  variables  and  the  institutions'  default  rate. 


CHART  IV 
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It  aay  be  noted  fron  Chart  IV  that  there  is  a  modest 
correlation  betiieen  the  default  rate  of  students  froa  an 
institution  in  two  consecutive  years.  There  is  a  high  correlation 
between  the  nunber  of  ability-to-benefit  students  enrolled  and  the 
nuaber  graduating.  There  is  a  high  correlation  between  the  number 
of  students  who  should  graduate  and  those  ^o  do.  There  is  no 
correlation  between  enrollment,  enrollment  of  ATB  students  or 
graduation  and  default  rates - 

The  current  statute  establishes  accreditation  as  a  threshold 
requirement  for  students  and  institutions  to  participate  in  federal 
student  financial  assistance  programs.  The  statute  thus  recognises 
the  role  of  accreditation  as  providing  reasonabJe  assurance  of  the 
quality  of  the  educational  institution  and/or  program. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Education  has  promulgated 
regulations  for  the  recognition  of  accrediting  bodies  by  the 
Secretary.  These  regulations  initially  codified  procedures  and 
requirements  traditionally  followed  by  accrediting  agencies.  One 
arM  of  recognition  focuses  on  educational  effectiveness,  including 
quantitative  measures  (34  CFR  602.17). 

Though  KACCAS  doet  not  support  assessment  of  educational 
institutions  based  on  one  or  a  few  quantitative  measures  such  as 
default  rate,  completion,  state  licensure  and  placement  rates, 
these   indicators  are  used  by  mcCAS   to  determine  whether  an 
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institution  warrants  a  closer  look,  a  reavaluation. 

The  federal  government  also  may  use  indicators,  not  to 
decertify  an  institution,  but  as  a  management  tool  to  decide  which 
institutions  should  undergo  a  program  review  or  audit. 

Specific  proposed  legislative  language  related  to  the  use  of 
default  rates  may  ts  found  in  the  legislative  side-by-side 
(attachment  I),  sections  1078-1,  and  lO'^B-S. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  Department  has  attempted  to 
give  accrediting  agencies  Title  IV  oversight  responsibilities  %fhich 
are  not  appropriate  to  the  se.lf-regulatory,  peer  review  of 
educational  institutions.  One  example  is  the  proposed  "Teach  Out" 
regulations  i^ich  were  published  in  the  Federal  Raoister  on  June  5, 
1989  (page  24129) .  The  response  to  this  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  pointed  to  a  number  of  difficulties  with  the  proposed 
rule,  so  in  December  1989  the  Department  met  with  representatives 
of  accrediting  agencies  to  discuss  several  unpublished  proposals 
which  would  guarantee  students  whose  schools  close  the  opportunity 
to  complete  their  program,  or  be  "taught  out."  One  proposal  %fouId 
have  required  accrediting  agencies  to  have  written  procedures  cii 
teach  outs  together  with  an  insurance  or  financial  fund  to 
reimburse  student  tuition  if  a  "teach  out"  did  not  mai.eriallxe. 
T^e  final  regulation,  now  in  the  clearance  process  at  the 
Department,  calls  for  accrediting  agencies  lo  have  plans  covering 
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■tMch  outB"  and  tuition  rafunda  and/or  to  adidjilstar  a  poolad  riak 
azrangoMnt.  Such  a  ragulatlon  would  intarfata  with  tha 
objactivity  of  tha  accradltation  ptocaaa.  It  could  cauaa  an 
accxadltlng  coaadaaion  to  pauaa  to  aak  bafoxa  withdrawing 
accradltation  fro«  a  achooli  whara  can  wa  obtain  tha  funds  to  covar 
tuition  rafundB?  Do  wa  hava  tha  cnpabiUty  to  arranga  for 
placaaant  of  atudanta  in  othar  inatitutiona? 

Anothar  inacancn  irtiara  DapartiMnt  action  did  not  taka  into 
account  tha  accradltation  procaaa   la  tha  atta^t  to  radafina 
•branch   caapua"    as    of   Pabruary   1990    (undat«i  lla«>randu«  to 
Racogniiad   Accraditing   Xganclaa    and   Aaaociatlona ,    algnad  by 
Asalatant  Sacratary  Laonard  L.  Haynaa,  III).  Ontil  this  latter,  tha 
DapartMnt  had  procaaaad  applications  for  aliglbility  and  cartif lad 
branch  ca>pusas  to  participate  in  studant  financial  assiatanca 
pEograu  if  thay  had  Intarla  or  provisional  accreditation  froa  the 
recognised  accrediting  body.    With  the  latter,  the  Dapartaant  no 
longer  accepted  such  accreditation,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
process  whereby  it  was  granted.     After  i  flurry  of  activity  to 
educate  the  Oepartaent  on  the  procedures  used  to  accredit  branch 
eanpuses,  the  Department  advised  the  accrediting  bodies  that  the 
new  interpretation  had  been  rescinded. 

Both  exaii5>les  given  da«>nstrate  how  liqwrtant  it  is  that  any 
statute  or  regulation  give  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  accrediting 
agencies  as  private,  non-profit  organisations  with  long-standing 
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by-laws  and  atringmt  dua  procass  raquiraoanta.  Thay  alao  ara 
azaaplaa  of  the  ^tl»a  and  affort  acoraditing  bodiaa  mat  expand 
reacting  to  and  aneliorating  actiona  taken  or  propoaed  by  the 
DapartMht  of  Education.  laqproved  underatanding  of  accreditation 
and  conaultation  during  the  derelopMint  of  propoaala  and 
ragulationa  could  lead  to  a  more  appropriate  delinmation  of  the 
reaponsibilities  of  the  Dapartmnt  and  accrediting  bodiea. 

KACCAS  aupporta  the  recognition  of  accrediting  agenciea  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  However,  KACCAS  propoaea  that  Congraaa 
eatabliah  guidelinea  for  ragulationa  governing  the  recognition  of 
accrediting  bodiea  by  the  Secretary  of  Education.  Theae  guidelinea 
would  aaaura  that  recognition  criteria  would  not 

1)  aacribe  to  accrediting  agenciea  reaponsibilitiea  for 
federal  progran  adminiatration  and  overaight  delegated  to 
the  DepartBant  by  Congraaa; 

2)  eatabliah  requireaenta  or  atandazda  unrelated  to  the 
quality  of  education  or  training  offered; 

3)  include  requiraownta  whereby  complying  actiona  by  an 
accrediting  agency  could  be  interpreted  to  be  -state 
action*-;  or 

4)  eatabliah  different  requirementa  for  the  accrediting 
agenciea     which     accredit     different     categoriea  of 

in8ti'<:ution8  or  prograaa. 
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mCCAS  calls  for  recognition  rsquir-Mnf  which t 

1)  establish  recognition  procedures  including  a 
procedure  to  appeal  an  adverse  decision  by  the  Secretary^ 

2)  establish  criteria  for  secretarial  recognition  which 

a )  defer  to  the  traditional  procedures  of 
accrediting  agencies  as  non-profit,  voluntary 
associations  for  peer  review; 

b)  recognise  the  LtxportmcB  of  diversity  and 
innovation,  and  variety  of  educational  procedures 
in  postsecondary  educational  program? 

3)  uphold  the  prohibition  on  federal  control  of 
-  lucation  and  interference  by  the  federal  government  in 
uhe  internal  affairs  of  accrediting  bodies  as  provided  in 
the  Departnent  of  Education  Organisation  Act  (P.L.  96-88 
Sec.  103)* 

Specific  legislative  language  reflecting  these  proposals  is  found 
in  Attachment  I  at  Proposal  1099(a). 

A^^aas  and  Choice 

Secretary  of  Education,  Laaiar  Alexander,  in  testimony  before 
the  senate  Subco«ait:tee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  on  April 
11,  1991  said,  -He  must  ask  not  only  ^do  our  students  have  access?' 
but  also  ^ access  to  what?'    Access  to  an  institution  that  produces 
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aostly  dropouts,  not  graduatos,  or  producas  graduatos  that  aro  not 
ai^loyable  in  tha  fields  for  which  thay  hava  baan  trair^ad?  or, 
accass  to  an  educational  prograa  that  is  rasponslva  to  tha  naads  of 
both  students  and  the  Nation?"  [Secretary  Alexander's  written 
testiBony,  page  4]. 

HACCA8  proposes  that  under  tha  Higher  education  Act  students 
continue  to  be  required  to  use  their  student  financial  aid  dollars 
at  an  accredited  institution.  KACCAS  supports  the  current  statute 
which  enables  a  student  to  £hQ21ft  among  accredited  institutions! 
public,  private  non-profit,  and  private  tax  paying  institutions, 

HACCAS  accredited  institutions  produce  graduates  who  pass 
state  board  examinations  and  find  enploysMnt.  Based  on  1986-89 
annual  reports  subodtted  to  RACCAS  by  1311  accredited  cosmetology 
schools,  the  overall  conplotion  rate  was  over  60%.  Thi.s  is  ^tearly 
20  percentage  points  above  tna  completion  rate  at  private,  four- 
year  institutions,  reported  by  the  National  Institutj  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  in  its  report  Undergraduate 
Completion  and  Peralstence  at  Pour-Year  eolleaes  and  nniVAralti^s 
[1989].  The  pass  rate  reported  for  graduates  from  NACCAS- 
accredited  schools  on  state  licensing  examinations  was  around  90%. 
The  placemen in  positions  related  to  the  graduates'  cosmetology 
training  was  75%. 

A  focus   of  access  is   to   improve  participation   by  unc*er- 
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npMsmt^d  groups  in  {ostsMondaxy  •ducation.  MACCAS  supports 
federal  assifltanca  to  students  in  accradited  postsacondary  programs 
no  matter  what  the  length  of  the  programs  are.  HACCAS  supports 
modifications  of  the  statute  to  make  available  federal  assistance 
for  up  to  five  (5)  years  of  postsacondary,  undergraduate  study  for 
one  or  more  successive  programs  of  any  length,  even  though  they  may 
be  in  different  fields  (see  Attachment  I,  Sections  1070(a)  and 
1070(b)). 

In  many  cases  this  will  mean  a  student  initially  will  choose 
a  short  program  such  as  manicuring,  in  order  to  enter  the 
workforce,  then  may  decide  to  pursue  a  baccalaureate  in  management 
or  public  relations.  The  student's  earnings  from  employment  as  a 
manicurist,  for  example,  would  be  calculated  into  the  family 
contribution  and  thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  federal  aid. 

The  proposed  provision  will  encourage  the  many  disadvantaged 
students  %rho  chose  a  short  term  vocational  program  in  order  to 
become  economically  independent  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  later 
pursue  a  baccalaureate  program.  Actual  funding  will  not  be 
affected  by  providing  funding  for  a  shorter  course  and  a  portion  of 
a  baccalaureate  degree  because  the  earnings  of  these  students  will 
be  taken  into  account  when  calculating  the  "Family  contribution", 
thus  lowering  the  need  for  grant  monies.  Specific  1  lislative 
language  is  proposed  in  Attachment  I  at  Sections  1070(a)  and 
1070(b). 
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Divgaitv  iiri  rnjtP^n<t^PO«  of  liftilfcutiona 


HACCAS  nqulras  Mch  accr«dit«d  institution  to  havm  clear 
•ducational  goals  and  to  Maaura  atudant  outcoMs  in  relation  to 
ita  objactivaa,  Scom  achoola  ara  locatad  in  auburban  areas. 
Othera  are  located  in  inner  citiea  or  rural  artaa  •  Sons  draw 
students  from  the  juat-out-of-h.lgh-'school  crowd.  Others  cater  to 
recent  inigranta,  young  adults ,  or  hoMmakars  retuxn.lnq  to  the 
workforce • 

The  mission  of  each  achool  differa.  Success  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  aingle  quantitative  neaaure.  A  school  iHiich  draws  most 
atudenta  froai  aa»ng  high  achool  dropouts  may  be  a  success  if  60% 
coi^leta  the  program  within  150%  of  nomal  tine.  A  school  which 
trains  a  large  number  of  non-Bnglish  speaking  students  may  need  to 
stress  self -employment  over  placaamt. 

One  group  of  student  a,  the  ability-to-benefit  (ATB)  students, 
have  been  the  aubject  of  apecif ic  legislation  and  propoaals  in  1989 
and  1990.  In  ^ril  1991  Congreaa  poatponed  iaqplemantation  of  ATB 
proviaiona  included  in  the  Onnibua  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990.  Thia  rapid  turnaround  demonatrates  there  is  a  feeling  that 
ATB  students  require  special  attention,  but  that  Congress  is 
unclear  aa  to  the  beat  way  to  treat  them. 

NACCAS  aupporta  continuing  assistance  for  ATB  atudenta  and  the 
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institution,  which  acc.pt.  th«i.  IIACCAS  ha.  no  objection  to  the 
secretary  o£  Education  publishing  a  li.t  o£  ATB  te.t.,  one  of  which 
a  Btudent  Bu.t  pa.,  before  becoiiing  eligible  for  federal  .tudent 
financial  a.si.tance.  However,  NACCAS  propose,  that,  from  the 
Secretary's  list,  the  student  be  required  to  pass  a  test  approved 
by  the  accrediting  agency  as  being  appropriate  for  measuring  the 
ability  to  benefit  froa  the  progran  offered  by  the  accredited 
institution.  For  instance,  the  list  of  tests  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  Education  since  December  1990  includes  many  tests  with 
little  or  no  relevance  to  aeasuring  the  aanual  dexterity, 
coBBunication  skills,  or  artistry  required  to  benefit  from  training 
in  cosmetology. 

The  accrediting  agency  has  the  experience  needed  to  select 
tests  from  the  Secretary's  list  which  appropriately  measure  the 
enrollee's  ability  to  bwiefit  fro.  the  particular  program  offered 
at  the  accredited  institution.  Specific  legislative  proposals  may 
be  found  in  Attachment  I  at  Section  1091(d). 

Fl.«ihilitV 

President  Bush  in  his  America  2000  Education  Strategy  calls 
for  a  nation  of  students.  As  sB5»loy«ent  opportunities  change, 
technology  alters  skills  requir«Mints,  and  populations  shift, 
educational  institutions  must  be  ready  to  offer  the  preparation 
that  will  be  in  demand. 
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Through  accreditation  RACCAS  halpa  inatitutiona  to  achlava  and 
Mintain  high  atandarda  of  a  quality  coaaatology  aducation* 
Through  accraditation  inatitutiona  ara  ancouragad  to  ijqplaaMnt  tha 
■oat  advancad  practicaa  to  iaprora  aarvica  to  tli<»  public  in  tha 
fiald  of  coaaatology  arta  and  aciancaa  and  cognata  araaa. 

Inatitutiona  naad  to  ba  raaponaiya  to  ahifta  in  population  r 
diacovariaa  or  tranda  in  tha  fiald,  tha  naada  of  buainaaa,  and  tha 
dananda  of  tha  coMninity.  RACCA8  haa  aatabliahad  procadurav  which 
anabla  inatitutiona  to  ba  raaponalTa  whila  upholding  accraditation 
atandarda*  Thaaa  includa  procaduraa  for  branch  caspuaaa, 
relocation,  aaparata  claaarooaw,  changaa  in  couraaa  and  contracting 
with  othar  inatitutiona.  NACCAS  accraditation  ia  dynaadc,  not 
atatic.    It  ia  continuoua  not  taradnal. 

Accraditing  bodlaa  ara  abla  to  raact  with  ralativa  apaad  to 
avaluata  whathar  or  not  achoola  inatituting  changaa  continue  to 
uphold  accraditation  atandarda.  Tha  Higher  aducation  Act  ahould 
recognise  thia  role  of  accrediting  aganciea.  A  apacific 
legialative  propoail  ia  found  in  Attachaant  Z  at  Sectiona  1082  and 
1099(a). 

Coiunitv  InvolvaMnt 

In  Winning  tha  Brain  Race.  David  D.  Keama  and  Dennia  P.  Doyle 
advocate  application  of  buaineaa  atrategiea  to  education.  They 
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call  for  involv«Mnt  in  •ducation  by  tha  bttsinaas  coMunity. 

A  larga  nusbor  of  accraditad  connatology  inatitutiona  hava 
atrong  tiaa  to  buainaaa  in  tha  cowunitiaa  in  which  thay  ara 
locatad.  Pirat,  aa  propriatary  inatitutiona,  thay  ara  licanaad 
buainaaaaa.  School  ownara  typically  balong  not  only  to  national 
canatology  organitationa  but  to  tha  local  Chaabar  of  Conaarca. 
Thay  ara  activa  in  local  aconoaic  davalopaant  as  wall  aa  in 
advancing  tha  coanatology  induatry. 

Studanta  in  tha  typical  coaaatology  couraa  davolop  not  only 
thair  tachnical  knowladga  and  artiatic  akill,  but  g^^n  knowladga  of 
salon  Aanagaaant,  building  a  cliantala,  ratail  salaa  and  othar 
buainass  aspacta  of  thair  chosan  caraar. 

In  "Cosnatology  Studant  -  Appranticaahip  Analysis t  1967-66" 
published  in  tha  national  Baanfcv  School  Journal,  Novasbar,  1969  tha 
author  notaa  a  dacraaaa  in  tha  nuabar  of  licanaad  cosmtologists 
and  atatas  "It  would  aaaai  that  tha  cosMtology  industry  haa  an 
isportant  problan  to  conaidar.' 

At  a  naating  with  industry  laadars  in  March  1991,  cospsatology 
manuf acturara ,  nanagars  of  larga  aalon  chains,  and  othar  industry 
laadara  advocatad  strangthaning  tha  opportunitiaa  for  futura 
coamatologiata  through 
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•  a  prograa  of  wntors  and  xolm  modmlu  to  strmgthm 
studants'  aotlvatloiir  and 

•  oatabliahMnt  of  extra  curricular  projacts  by  achoola  in 
conjunction  with  coiMtology  buainaaaaa. 

Many  pxopriatary  achoola,  including  HACCAS  accradited 
coaMtology  achoola  ara  aatabliahad  in  coaaninitiea  which  ara 
undaraarrad  by  poataoeondaxy  inatitutiona .  Tha  »a jority  of 
coaaatology  achoola  hava  aoM  involvaaant  with  tha  coflBiinitiaa 
wharo  they  ara  located.  At  a  ainixun  thay  pay  tuaa.  HACCAS 
raqulraa  thaa  to  for«  linka  with  araa  aalona  and  othar  amployara, 
and  to  hava  tiaa  to  atata  boarda  of  coaaatology  and  licanaing 
boarda.  in  addition,  achoola  typically  proaota  laboratory  aaaaiona 
in  nuraing  hoawa,  and  projacta  for  hoaalaaa  individuala,  or 
■ilitary  familiaa. 

Froai  another  porapactiva,  aiaJbara  of  tha  cotunity  ara 
involved  in  accreditation  of  coaaetology  achoola  through  election 
to  the  Board  of  Coeadaaionera  and  participation  in  taau  which 
carry  out  on-aite  evaluation  viaita  to  achoola.  The  Board  and  the 
teatta  include  apecially  trained  coeaatology  achool  ownera,  aalon 
ownera  and  educatora.  Strict  adherence  to  the  NACCAS  Coda  of 
Ethica  and  the  procedurea  for  ccaplainta  againat  coaHdaaionera  and 
evaluation  teaa  aaebara  provide  for  avoidance  of  conflicta  of 
intereat . 
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In  cooMnts  aada  vh«n  thm  nm  SecMtary  of  Bducation  testified 
Ap.ril  11  to  thm  S«nat«  SubcoMdttM  on  BducAtion  Arts  and 
HUAmities,  Senator  Paul  Slaon  stated  that  all  education  enriches 
the  iiiJlvidual  and  the  coeaunity  in  which  he  or  she  lives.  This  is 
an  in^rur.c  fact  generally  overlooked  in  discussions  of 
institutions  which  offer  programs  which  prepare  students  for 
enpXoynent  in  specific  trades  or  occupations.  NACCAS  annually 
cheeks  coapletion  rates,  placeaent  rates  and  state  licensure  rates 
of  the  schools  it  accredits.  Completion,  exanination  and  licensure 
are  all  required  before  a  person  can  practice  in  the  cosaetology 
profession.  However,  HACCAS  also  requires  schools  to  incorporate 
practices  which  enrich  the  individual.  Students  are  supported 
through  counseling,  adherence  to  satisfactory  progress 
requirements,  and  appropriate  instructional  methods.  The  NACCAS- 
accredited  institutions  must  design  courses  to  develop  in  students 
desirable  work  habits  and  attitudes,  pride  in  workmanship,  personal 
and  business  ethics,  customer  relations,  and  appropriate  personal 
grooming  and  dress.  Individual  faculty  are  enriched  through 
personal  development  plans  and  continuing  education,  both  to 
ia^rove  their  effectiveness  in  the  classroom  and  to  maintain 
currency  in  the  field.  All  of  the  skills  gained  through  these 
educational  programs  serve  the  individual  veil  in  any  ea^ployment 
setting . 
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Th«  spMlal  growth  of  thm  Individual  which  occurs  in  a 
GosMtology  school  is  as  ia^rtant  and  as  difficult  to  measure  as 
the  enrichMnt  of  a  liberal  arts  student  in  a  four  year  state 
institution. 

Overreliance  on  quantitative  measures  is  inappropriate  for 
evaluating  the  quality  of  an  educational  institution,  m  fact,  an 
over-emphasis  on  coo^letion  rates  may  act  as  a  disincentive  for  a 
cosmetology  school  to  dismiss  a  student  who  does  not  meet 
standards,  itho  lacks  the  manual  dexterity  required,  or  ^o  has  made 
a  mistake  in  his  or  her  choice  of  career.  (See  Attachment  i, 
Section  1091.) 

g^fgfll  R9le  An  Accreditation,  certification  and  Lie<in«inq 

The  federal  government  has  a  role  in  accreditation  which  is 
recognition  of  accrediting  bodies  as  reliable  authorities  as  to 
the  quality  of  education  and  training  offered  by  institutions 
and/or  programs  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility  to  receive 
federal  funding.  In  order  for  an  accrediting  body  to  be  recognieed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  it  must  meet 
regulatory  conditions  of  due  process,  scope,  and  focus  on 
educational  effectiveness  set  out  in  34  CFR  Part  602.  These 
regulations  initially  codified  standards  and  procedures  previously 
established  by  accrediting  agencies  and  developed  over  decades  of 
self -regulation,  peer  evaluation  and  commitment  to  quality. 
Through  accreditation  procedures  established  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  NACCAS  evaluates  entire  institutions  against  11  standards, 
over  100  criteria  and  published  fiulUL,  policies  and  related 
requirements,  with  the  changes  proposed  by  MACCAS  accreditation 
should  continue  as  the  standard  of  institutional  quality  in 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Bducation  Act. 
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May  28.  1991 


Express  Letter 


David  V.  Evans 
Staff  Director 

Subcommittee  on  Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

United  States  Senate 

648  Dirksen  Office  Building 

Washington.  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

Now  that  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  InvesUgaUons  has  confirmed  our 
percepUon  of  "gross  mismanagement.  inepUtude,  and  neglect"  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  hope  is  growing  for  those  of  us  who  have  long  urged 
an  end  to  the  assignment  of  government  duties  to  private  and  self-interested 
accrediting  associations. 

Tills  has  been  a  tragic  misconception  of  federal  responsibility.  Not  only  has 
it  wasted  billions  of  dollars,  it  has  lured  thousands  of  students  to  educaUonal 
failure  and  a  diminished  sense  of  their  own  potential. 

There  must  be  ample  case  law  showing  It  to  be  generally  illegal  for  any  unit 
of  government  to  grant  or  deny  ri^ts  or  impose  duties  based  on  the  action 
or  inaction  of  a  private,  nongovernmental  body.  If  not.  common  sense  tells 
us  that  accreditors  are  not  regulators,  do  not  wish  to  be  regulators,  and  in 
fact  constitute  alliances  to  frustrate  consumer-protection  regulation  if  they 
find  it  inconvenient.  Neither  law  nor  common  sense  has  yet  prevailed. 

It  Is,  as  Senator  Nunn's  subcommittee  wrote,  "a  dismal  record."  Now  still, 
the  Education  Department  virtually  sponsors  accreditors  throu^  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  "review"  that  Is  superficial  and  steeply  slanted  to  favor 
approval.  We  could  report,  as  others  did.  on  direct  experiences  that  have  left 
us  with  no  confidence  In  the  department.  In  a  recent  case,  for  example,  the 
department  staff-without  consulting  this  ofilce-recommended  approval  of 
an  accreditor  it  knew  we  were  investigating  in  a  matter  of  diploma  fraud. 
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But  even  If  ED  could  "recognize"  accreditors  competenUy.  the  use  of  a  non- 
governmental intermediary  makes  it  Impossible  for  government  to  act  fairly 
to  relation  to  tadhidual  schools.  You  cannot  discipline  an  accreditor  without 
hurting  aU  of  its  member  schools,  good  and  bad.  This  fact  plausibly  excuses 
the  uncrtUcal  recognlUon  of  all  peUUontog  accreditors,  and  their  \lrtually 
permanent  tenure  on  the  list  after  initial  recognition. 

Meanvrtille,  the  abdlcaUon  at  ED  has  left  us  nearly  helpless  in  dealtog  with  a 
particular  kind  of  Interstate  fraud:  the  school  that  breaks  Oregon  laws  while 
matotalntog  good  standing  within  a  home  state  that  will  not  monitor  acUvlUes 
away  from  home.  Such  a  school  operates  from  the  residences  of  its  part-time 
adjunct  faculty,  offering  substandard  tostrucUon  and  making  unmonltored 
promises  to  students.  If  we  locate  one  such  professor  to  issue  a  cease-and- 
desist  order,  three  will  take  his  place  \vhom  we  do  not  Identify  unUl  it  is  too 
late.  One  Ohio  president,  with  a  "catch  us  if  you  can"  atUtude.  said  we  need 
not  be  concerned  since  he  was  only  breaktog  our  laws  on  a  small  scale. 

TTiat  was  not  a  trade  school.  It  was  a  regionally  accredited  graduate  school. 
Congress  must  understand  that  we  are  not  Just  talking  about  NATTS  v^ch 
recent^  accredited  an  Oregon  school  at  the  same  Ume  this  oflice  issued  35 
condlUons  the  school  would  have  to  saUsfy  to  retain  authorlzaUon.  We  are 
^jHJ?,f  -  accreditors  Uke  the  Northwest  AssoclaUon  of  Schools 

and  Colleges  (NASC).  which  tesUfled  to  court  against  our  effort  to  regulate 

"unlverslly"  found  to  meet  only  3  of  22  state  academic 
standards.  At  the  time  of  its  regional  accredltaUon.  that  university  had  hired 
one  NASC  commission  member  as  a  "consultant"  and  threatened  to  sue  the 
others  Individually  and  personaUy  if  they  did  not  capitulate.  It  should  be  Dlear 
that  no  accreditor  can  be  counted  on  to  uphold  the  law.  let  alone  enforce  it. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  talking  about  proprietaries  either,  although  NASC  and 
cUier  regional  accreditors  now  happUy  accept  them.  There  is  no  longer  a 
cKiar  dlsUnctlon  between  proprietaries  and  nonprofit  colleges.  Increaslnjilv 
we  see  nonprofit  colleges  and  universities  set  up  as  front  organizations  for 
famUy  businesses.  That  ktod  of  acUvlty  does  not  violate  the  corporaUon  laws 
01  all  states.  It  Is  done  by  means  of  a  "management  conU-act '  that  makes  it  a 
simple  matter  to  skim  off  profits  from  a  supposedly  nonprofit  college.  One 
operator  In  the  Northwest  signed  a  renewable  25-year  conU-act  wUh  himself 
to  manage,  as  president  for  Ufc.  a  "nonprofit"  university  accredited  by  NASC. 
The  trustees,  who  have  no  real  power,  have  apparenUy  shared  m  the  spoils. 

It  is  evident  the  EducaUon  Department  has  never  understood  accredltaUon 
does  not  grasp  its  underlytoc  purposes,  and  does  not  know  its  actual  results. 
The  department  has  seemed  to  believe  that  self-studies  and  "peer"  tosoecUon 
can  subsutute  for  legally  enforceable  standards.  It  has  seemed  to  believe.  wlUi 
a  puz7Jtog  credulity,  that  private  assoclaUon  members  would  act  concertedlv 
against  their  inferior  and  fraudulent  follow  members,  never  fearing  retallaUon 
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We  have  found  (1)  that  accreditors  recognized  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Education 
need  not  serve  any  purpose  actually  related  to  educational  quality  and  student 
protection;  (2)  that  government  is  thus  forcing  schools  to  seek  and  pay  for 
accredltaUon-whlch  is  not  cheap-soteZy  to  qualify  for  Jlnancial  a(ct  under 
patently  inequitable  conditions  of  variance  in  the  qualifying  standards,  time, 
effort,  and  cost;  (3)  that  some  unaccredited  schools  are  better  educators 
than  many  accredited  schools,  and  their  students  are  better  loan  risks;  and 
(4)  that  the  government  is  leading  student  borrowers  to  believe  that  a  federal 
loan  guarantee  means  a  guarantee  of  quality  for  an  eligible  school,  a  deception 
that  often  directly  causes  resentful  unwillingness  to  repay  the  loans. 

Meanv^ile.  the  accreditors  do  exactly  what  you  would  predict.  They  get  as 
many  dues-paying  members  as  possible  on  the  gravy  train,  then  take  millions 
back  for  a  self-perpetuation  lobby.  Eventually,  bewildered  because  financially 
interested  parties  have  not  ludged  themselves  severely,  ED  promises  to  look 
into  why  the  accreditors  falledf 

The  solution  is  simple  if  not  easy.  Certification  of  schools  to  participate  in 
public  flnanclal  assistance  programs  is  a  public  responsibility,  which  means  it 
should  be  done  by  agencies  of  government.  Since  education  is  mainly  a  state 
responsibility,  certification  should  be  done  by  agencies  of  state  government. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Association  of  State  Approving  Agencies  points  out 
that  its  members  constitute  an  existing  and  proven  system  that  monitors  aid 
to  veterans  by  delegation  of  authority  to  the  states.  We  are  not  an  approving 
agency,  but  that  is  exactly  the  model  we  recommend,  and  it  may  be  a  vehicle. 
It  comprises  agencies  already  experienced  in  program  audit  as  well  as  fiscal 
audit,  with  federally  reimbursed  enforcement  of  national  minimum  standards 
by  the  states  under  contract,  and  simultaneous  administration  of  state  laws. 

The  best  proposal  so  far  seems  to  be  that  presented  to  your  subcommittee 
by  Donald  Nolan  on  behalf  of  the  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers 
and  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  Nolan's  description  of  a  new 
state-federal  partnership  to  assure  Institutional  integrity,  goes  right  to  the 
target.  The  only  adjustment  I  would  suggest  is  one  that  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  interstate  fraud  problem  described  above. 

Thus,  whatever  will  be  the  exact  structure  of  a  refonned  Title  IV  eligibility 
and  accountability  system,  the  following  elements  are  essential. 

1.  Congress  should  explicitly  recognize  that  each  state  is  free.  Indeed 
expected,  to  control  every  school  that  operates  within  its  borders.  If  we  are 
to  be  thorough,  this  would  include  correspondence  schools.  Any  perceived 
Interstate  commerce  problems  would  be  removed  by  such  a  mandate. 
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2.  Congress  should  explicitly  delegate  to  the  states  the  responsibility 
to  detennine,  using  national  minimum  standards,  which  schools  are  eligible 
for  student  aid  so  long  as  they  meet  home-state  standards  and  ob^  the  laws 
of  all  states  In  ^Adch  they  operate.  Procedural  guidelines.  If  any,  should  call 
for  use  of  external  objective  standards  and  must  not  bog  the  states  down  in 
processing  the  inefficient  self-congratulation  studies  and  mutual-adm^tion 
reviews  that  characterize  private  accreditation.  ^ 

3.  No  school  should  be  eligible  to  receive  federal  financial  aid  for  any 
of  Its  students  while  it  is  violating  the  educational  laws  of  any  state  In  which 
It  operates,  regardless  of  how  it  stands  In  the  home  state. 

4.  No  school  that  meets  the  national  minimum  standards  and  obex's 
state  laws  should  be  rendered  ineligible  for  financial  aid  merely  because  it  is 
not  accredited  by  a  private  nongovernmental  body. 

If  New  York,  with  postsecondary  regulation  by  far  the  strongest  among  the 
states,  sees  a  need  for  this  reform,  think  how  Important  it  must  be  to  the  rest 
of  us.  Your  subcommittee  can  reshape  the  Higher  Education  Act  so  as  to  end 
a  fiasco  and  make  federal  student  assist^mce  programs  a  prudent  investment 
in  our  national  future. 


Sincerely, 


c:  NASAA,  SHEEO.  N.Y.  Regents.  Sen.  Hatfield.  Sen.  Packwood 


Note:  If  it  seems  appropriate,  please  enter  this  letter  into  the  record  of  the 
subcommittee's  proceedings. 
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May  7. 1991 

Mr.  David  V.  Evans 

Majority  Staff  Director 

Senate  Sut)Commlttee  on  Education, 

Arts  and  the  Hunnanltles 
United  States  Senate 
Washlngtonp  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

I  read  the  article  In  the  April  17th  Issue  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
conceminfl  the  upcomlnfl  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  i  was  very 
interested  In  the  comments  made  concemlng  Senator  Pell  s  Interest  In  financial 
support  for  those  completing  a  doctorate.  I  am  one  In  that  situation  and  I  applaud 
his  efforts  and  insight . 

To  some,  the  pursuit  of  a  doctorate  seenrw  unnecessary.  Others  see  It  as  a  goal  for 
those  with  nothing  better  to  do  -  an  activity  foi  the  rich.  I  decided  to  pursue  my 
Ph.D  for  neither  of  these  reasons.  I  see  the  need  for  well-trained,  well-educated 
leaders  for  the  future  of  education.  I  enrolled  in  the  Community  Collejje 
Leadership  Program  at  the  University  of  Texas  with  a  goal  of  completing  the 
degree  and  Improving  education  In  one  of  the  most  active  areas  of  higher 
education,  the  community  college. 

Taking  my  family  out  of  a  safe  career  Into  the  life  of  academia  was  not  an  easy 
choice.  We  charted  the  course  and  found  that  we  had  saved  enough  money  to 
complete  the  goal.  At  this  point,  all  the  course  wort(  Is  completed,  all  the  written 
and  oral  exams  are  completed,  the  dissertation  is  not  completed,  but  we  are  now 
out  of  money.  Family  and  friends  have  helped  a  great  deal  but  we  now  must  return 
to  worit  without  completing  the  goal  because  of  a  lack  of  financial  assistance.  This 
scenario  Is  not  limited  to  my  Wfe,  to  my  college,  or  to  the  University  of  Texas.  I  have 
talked  wvith  many  other  doctoral  students  from  around  the  country  and  many 
talented  and  gifted  educators  and  professionals  fear  not  being  able  to  complete 
the  doctorate  because  of  financial  burdens. 

Please  continue  with  your  efforts  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  graduate 
students.  In  this  time  of  declining  budgets  and  Increasing  deficits  I  know  that  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  supporting  Increasing  costs,  but  the  country's  education  future 
depends  on  it. 

Thank  you, 
Barry  Russell 
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The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 


THURSDAY,  MAY  23,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:02  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Simon,  Kassebaum,  and  Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  open.  ...       «  , 

The  subject  of  today's  hearing  is  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Art, 

We  consider  today  a  series  of  higher  education  programs  that  do 
not  fall  within  the  student  aid  category.  While  they  amount  to  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  overall  Federal  higher  education  effort,  they 
are  nonetheless  important  in  their  own  right  and  help  to  ensure 
that  postsecondary  education  is  strong  and  vital. 

We  will  hear  today  from  a  panel  on  title  VI,  international  educa- 
tion, which  is  most  crucial  in  the  interdependent  world  of  which  we 
are  a  part.   

We  will  also  take  a  look  at  title  III,  institutional  aid.  The  pro- 
grams that  make  up  this  title  have  done  a  lot  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  American  higher  education. 

Finally,  we  will  hear  testimony  in  three  areas  where  what  we  do 
have  a  very  direct  impact  on  the  quality  of  instruction.  If  we  do  not 
provide  state-of-the-art  facilities  in  areas  such  as  science  and  engi- 
neering, we  run  the  serious  risk  of  an  education  that  does  our  stu- 
dents and  our  Nation  a  grave  iixjustice.  If  we  do  not  have  a  fund 
for  the  improvement  of  postsecondary  education,  we  would  lose  the 
one  Federal  program  that  supports  innovation  in  curriculum  and 
instruction.  ,  ^  „ 

We  all  know  how  much  every  college  and  university  would  suffer 
if  our  small  but  important  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  libraries  were 
curtailed. 

I  look  forward  with  interest  to  what  our  witnesses  will  offer.  My 
understanding  is  that  you  all  know  the  verbal  presentation  should 
be  limited  to  5  minutes,  giving  us  a  chance  for  some  questions. 
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There  are  other  hearings  and  demands  on  me  as  well»  and  I  may 
have  to  leave  at  an  earlier  hoijir  than  I  had  realized. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  welcome  our  first  panel  and  recognize 
Dr.  William  Mobley. 

STATEMENTS  OF  WILLIAM  H.  MOBLEY,  PRESIDENT,  TEXAS  A&M 
UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE  STATION,  TX;  AND  MARY  ELLEN  LANE, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  RE- 
SEARCH CENTERS,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Mobley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  distinguished  committee, 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  submit  my  extended  written 
remarks  for  the  record  and  a  very  brief  verbal  summary. 

Senator  Pell.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  I  will  add 
that  we  particularly  welcome  you  as  president  of  Texas  A&M. 

Mr.  Mobley.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  title  VI,  particularly 
part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  if  I  might  begin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  commending  you  for  your  leadership  in  this  area  as 
well  as  the  Pell  Grant  program  to  provide  higher  education  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students.  As  president  of  a  large  public  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  I  know  well  the  importance  of  Pell 
Grants. 

I  also  know  there  is  one  primary  way  to  reduce  this  Nation's 
trade  imbalance  in  a  way  that  does  not  reduce  the  Nation's  stand- 
ard of  living.  America  must  become  a  more  productive,  globally 
competent  and  internationally  competitive  Nation,  and  education 
is  the  key  to  that  objective. 

Federal  support  for  international  education  will  help  us  become 
more  competitive  in  the  new  world  economy.  Since  1965,  title  VI 
programs  have  served  our  national  security  interest  well  by  devel- 
oping experts  and  expertise  in  critical  language  and  international 
area  studies. 

Concerns  about  our  ability  to  compete  effectively  in  a  global 
economy  have  prompted  congressional  support  for  international 
business  education  in  1980  and  1988.  The  direct  and  effective  con- 
ressional  response  created  the  Center  for  International  Business 
liJducation  Program.  While  this  program  provided  only  $5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1991,  it  has  had  a  dramatic  positive  effect  on  interna- 
tional business  education  in  this  Nation  already. 

Texas  A&M  University  was  selected  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  as  one  of  16  national  centers  for  international  business; 
those  16  centers  involve  21  universities.  We  are  providing  teaching 
and  research  in  t  he  economic,  political,  cultural  and  commercial  di- 
mensions of  global  business. 

All  of  the  centers  are  proactive  on  their  campuses  in  redesigning 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  to  strengthen  the  link 
between  business  education,  .  mguage,  and  area  studies.  At 
Texas  A&M  we  have  nicknamed  our  efforts  "culture  and  com- 
merce.** We  have  instituted  a  variety  of  new  courses,  an  undergrad- 
uate international  business  track,  added  outreach  programs  that 
combine  political,  social,  linguistic,  and  cultural  aspects  of  doing 
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business  within  traditional  commercial  concerns  and  t  -aditional 
business  education. 

The  16  centers  for  international  business  education  have  ad- 
dressed and  developed  aggressive  programs  to  strengthen  the 
global  competitiveness  of  U.S.  firms.  For  example,  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Michigan  State  University,  BYU,  Utah,  and  Texas 
A&M  are  sponsoring  programs  that  focus  on  the  proposed  North 
American  free  trade  agreement.  Several  other  centers  have  devel- 
oped working  papers  and  other  communication  tools  to  share  their 
research  with  local,  regional  and  national  business  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  16  centers  are  taking  very  seriously  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  improve  the  Nation's  competitiveness  by 
reaching  out  to  the  business  community.  The  centers  are  doing  this 
in  several  ways,  including  training  and  educating  business  execu- 
tives with  respect  to  international  issues  and  by  assisting  American 
businesses  entering  new  international  markets. 

All  the  centers  funded  by  this  program  are  developing  study 
abroad  and  exchange  opportunities  for  students,  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the  cross-cultural  communication  and  other  aspects  of  de- 
veloping global  competence. 

But  increasing  international  awareness  of  our  students  must 
begin  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school.  Universities  can 
help  by  training  teachers.  The  Summer  Assembly  for  Global  Edu- 
cation, or  SAGE,  sponsored  by  the  Texas  A&M  center,  teaches  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  about  the  geographical,  cul- 
tural, economic  and  political  characteristics  of  the  nations  and  re- 
gions most  closely  linked  to  the  United  States. 

Private  funds' have  been  used  to  support  this  program,  but 
they  have  been  leveraged  base  on  the  support  provided 
through  title  VI-B. 

The  international  programs  for  faculty  and  students  made  possi- 
ble by  Federal  funding  have  benefited  universities  other  than  the 
16  centers  and  21  universities.  In  our  system,  for  example,  our  pro- 
gram has  brought  in  three  predominantly  Hispanic  institutions  in 
the  border  region  and  one  historically  black  institution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  Senator  Dodd's 
proposed  legislation,  the  Global  Education  Opportunities  Act.  This 
lefiislation  proposes  a  comprehensive  program  to  improve  interna- 
tional education  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  inter- 
national education.  Title  VI-B  is  a  significant  positive  step,  and  we 
would  hope  that  the  authorization  for  international  business  cen- 
ters could  be  moved  from  $7.5  million  to  $12  million,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Council  of  Education. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  know,  incidentally,  that 
Senator  Bentsen  if  he  had  been  here  would  liked  to  have  intro- 
duced you,  but  he  is  tied  up  and  asked  me  to  extend  his  welcome. 

Mr.  MOBLEY.  I  saw  him  a  little  earlier  this  morning,  and  he  indi- 
cated the  other  issue  would  have  his  attention  this  morning. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mobley  folktws.. 
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Prepared  SxATEMENt  op  Mr.  Mobley 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  distinguished  committee*  I  am  honored  to  be 
here  today  to  testify  on  title  Vfof  the  Higher  Education  Act— International  Educa- 
tion Programs.  Let  me  begin  by  commending  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  leadership 
you  have  demonstrated  in  the  creation  of  tne  Pell  Grant  Program  which  provides 
access  to  higher  education  for  economically  disadvantaged  students.  As  President  of 
a  public  institution  of  higher  education,  I  know  firsthand  the  value  of  Pell  grants. 


Federal  support  for  international  education  has  been  a  key  component  of  higher 
education  legislation.  Financial  support  for  foreign  language  and  international  stud- 
ies was  provided  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Since  1965,  the 
funding  provided  under  title  VI,  part  A,  International  and  Foreign  Language  Stud- 
ies has  been  vital  for  the  training  of  a  national  cadre  of  competent  teachers  and 
w^holars  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies.  The  National  Resource  Centers  and 
Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  Fellowships  funded  by  part  A  programs  have 
served  our  national  security  interests  well  by  helping  develop  experts  in  these  criti- 
cal international  areas.  As  with  other  title  Vl  programs,  the  moaest  amount  of  fed- 
eral funds  provided  induce  signiflcantly  greater  investment  in  language  and  area 
studies  by  the  universities  receiving  the  grants. 

National  security  concerns^the  protection  of  this  nation's  freedom  and  of  demo- 
cratic nations  around  the  world— were  a  mcgor  motivating  factor  for  providing  fed- 
eral aid  to  international  education.  More  recently,  concerns  about  this  nation's  abili- 
ty to  compete  in  a  global  economy  have  prompted  Congressional  support  for  interna- 
tional business  education.  In  1980,  Congress  recognized  the  crucial  relationship  be- 
tween international  education  and  international  competitiveness  by  adding  Part  B, 
Section  611,  Business  and  International  Education  Programs,  to  title  VI  legislation. 
International  business  programs  throughout  the  nation  have  benefited  from  this 
provision.  I  personally  nave  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  its  positive  effects.  In 
1986,  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  at  Texas  A&M  University,  I 
headed  a  faculty  team  that  received  one  of  these  grants.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  projects  made  possible  with  these  funds  played  a  m^or  role  in 
the  development  of  our  international  business  program  at  Texas  A&M,  both  for  our 
students  and  for  our  outreach  efforts  to  the  business  community. 

In  a  further  response  to  a  changing  global  economy  and  the  need  to  strengthen 
America's  international  competitiveness.  Congress  aoded  a  new  provision.  Section 
612,  to  title  VI,  part  B,  in  1988— the  Center  for  International  Business  Education 
Program.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  once  more  speak  favorably  of  this  program  from 
firsthand  experience,  since  Texas  A&M's  Center  for  International  Business  Studies 
was  selected  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  as  a  Center  for  International 
Business  Education  (CIBE).  The  Centers  for  International  Business  Education  are 
intended  to  be  national  resources  for  teaching  and  research  in  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, cultural  and  commercial  dimensions  of  global  business.  The  concern  that 
prompted  Congress  to  create  these  Centers— the  ability  of  American  business  to 
compete  in  an  increasingly  globalized  economy— is  a  concern  that  I  strongly  share, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  one  that  I  wish  to  briefly  address. 


The  decline  of  American  competitiveness  in  the  world  economy  began  in  the 
1970's,  but  was  not  generally  evident  until  the  past  decade.  Japan  has  been  the  obvi- 
ous successful  challenger  to  the  U.S.  in  a  wide  range  of  industries  from  automobiles 
to  electronics,  but  America's  ability  to  retain  markets  for  products  offered  in  the 
international  marketplace  has  also  been  increasingly  tested  by  Western  European 
nations  and  the  newly  industrializing  nations  of  East  Asia.  Electronics  and  machine 
tools  are  significant  examples  of  affected  industries.  Television  production  in  the 
U.S.  is  down  to  one  U.S.  company  (Zenith)  with  only  2,500  employees.  The  semicon- 
ductor industry  and  machine  tool  industries  are  in  retreat,  and  there  never  was  or 
will  be  an  American  VCR  industry.  Troubles  in  such  vital  industries  as  electronics 
and  machine  tools  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Then  there  is,  of  course,  the  problem  of  America's  perennial  trade  deficits.  Since 
1980,  cumulative  deficits  have  made  the  U.S.  the  world's  largest  debtor  nation,  with 
external  debt  now  exceeding  $600  billion  that  almost  certainly  will  reach  $1  trillion 
in  this  decade.  Correction  will  require  a  huge  adjustment  of  world  trade  patterns, 
for  the  U.S.  must  eventually  not  only  end  its  trade  deficit  but  run  a  trade  surplus  in 
order  to  service  its  external  debt  in  the  future.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
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is  only  one  way  to  reduce  this  country's  trade  balance  that  does  not  reduce  this  na- 
tion's standard  of  living.  America  must  become  a  more  productive,  globally  compe- 
tent and  internationally  competitive  nation.  Education  is  the  key.  Universities  must 
prepare  Americans  for  full  participation  in  a  global  community  and  a  world  econo- 
my. Title  VI  programs  are  an  essential  element  of  this  effort. 

The  Ckntkrs  for  International  Business  Education 

The  Center  for  International  Business  Education  Program  (CIBE)  is  a  very  direct 
and  effective  Congressional  response  to  the  challenges  of  international  competitive- 
ness While  the  amount  of  funding  provided  in  the  1991  fiscal  year  was  only  |5  niil- 
lion,  the  program  has  had  a  dramatic  positive  effect  on  international  businew  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  the  CIBE  Program  is  an  excelled  illustration  of  the  value  of  federal 
support  for  international  education.  I  will  focus  my  further  remarks  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  new  international  business  centers  to  demonstrate  the  positive  impact  of 
all  title  VI  programs. 

Strtngthening  International  Education  .    .    *  j   *   m      «f  ^i^ 

The  first  mission  of  every  university  is  to  educate  its  students.  Many  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  International  Business  Education  are  redesigning  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate business  programs  to  strengthen  their  international  components,  i»rticularly  m 
area  studies  and  language.  At  Texas  A&M,  we  have  nicknamed  our  effort  the  cul- 
ture and  commerce"  approach.  We  have  instituted  a  variety  of  new  courses,  an  un- 
dergraduate international  business  track,  and  outreach  programs  that  combine  pa- 
liti^l,  social,  linguistic  and  cultural  aspects  of  doing  business  with  traditional  com- 
mercial concerns.  ...  ^  ml-  IT  •  •*  r 
Other  centers  across  the  nation  are  carrying  out  similar  efforts.  The  University  of 
Miami  has  created  a  new  undergraduate  program  that  blends  international  studies 
with  international  business  training.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  developing  a 
program  to  integrate  area  studies  with  an  MBA  degree.  The  Universi^  of  Michigan 
developed  a  model  course  in  "Global  Interdependence,"  which  blends  liberal  arts 
and  biSness  education.  The  Center  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  is  develop- 
inif  several  joint  programs  with  the  area  study  centers  on  its  campus.  The  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  and  Michigan  State  University  are  redesiming  the  la-:j8UMe  train- 
ing component  of  their  international  business  programs.  The  University  of  Califoi^ 
nia  at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA)  now  offers  a  24-month  International  Managenjent  Pro- 
gram, with  Spanish,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  French  tracks  available.  New  language 
programs  that  stress  business  facets  of  language  competency  have  been  developed 
by  several  of  the  Centers,  including  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Bentley  Col- 
lie/Fletcher School  of  Diplomacy  and  Law  Consortium,  Columbia  Univereity,  and 
the  Memphis  State  University/Southern  Illinois  University  consortium.  UCLA  and 
Memphis  State/Southern  Illinois  have  also  offered  conferences  dwigned  to  promote 
business-oriented  language  offerings  by  the  nation's  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Increasing  Overseas  Experiences  for  Students  .    *  j  * 

CIBE  funding  greatly  facilitates  the  provision  of  overseas  experiences  to  students, 
an  essential  element  in  instilling  the  capacity  for  crosfrcultural  communication  and 
other  aspects  of  global  competence.  The  University  of  Washington  has  created  a  ^- 
year  International  Management  Program  that  includes  a  nine-month  overseas  ex  v> 
rience.  Brigham  Young  University  and  the  University  of  Utah  sent  12  student  in- 
terns to  work  for  Japanese  companies  and  are  developing  internships  in  Korea, 
Mexico,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  University  of  Southern  California  is  also 
developing  internships  in  Japan  as  part  of  its  three-year  U.S.-Japan  project.  All  the 
Centere  are  also  developing  study  albroad  and  exchange  opportunities  for  students. 
Strengthening  Research  and  Policy  Analysis  on  Critical  Issues  Affecting  the  US, 

^The'^nters  have  developed  aggressive  researoh  programs  designed  to  strengthen 
the  global  competitiveness  of  U.STfirms.  This  researoh  is  already  being  disseminated 
to  the  business  community.  For  example,  Brigham  Young  University  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  presented  a  tw^day  seminar  on  Competitiveness  and  Productivity. 
The  University  of  Maryland,  Michigan  State  University,  BYU/Utah  and  Texas 
A&M  University  are  sponsoring  programs  that  focus  on  the  prowrod  North  Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  Agreement.  Bentley  College  and  the  Fletcher  School  presented  a 
conference  on  International  Business  Ethics.  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  is 
Bponsoring  a  three-year  project  to  develop  an  international  trade  information 
system  for  the  business  community.  Several  CIBE's,  including  the  Universities  of 
&)uth  Carolina,  Columbia,  Miami,  and  Pittsburgh,  have  developed  newsletters  and 
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working  papers  to  disseminate  their  research  findings  to  local,  regional  and  national 
business  communities. 

Outreach  to  Business  Community 

It  ia  also  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  16  Centers  are  taking  venr  seriously  the 
Congressional  mandate  to  reach  out  to  the  business  community  in  direct  efforts  to 
improve  the  nation  s  competitiveness  in  two  ways*— training  and  educating  business 
ex^utives,  and  assisting  American  businesses  entering  new  markets. 

For  example,  the  University  of  Hawaii  has  used  CIBE  Ainding  to  increase  its  ca- 
imcit^  as  an  executive  training  center  for  Pacific  Asian  business.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity la  creating  a  new  International  Executive  Education  Program  that  focuses  on 
the  challenges  facing  American  executives  in  global  markets.  The  Univereity  of 
Pittsburgh  organised  and  hosted  a  mwor  conference  for  more  than  200  r^rional 
manufactunng  fimw  on  the  "total  quality"  approach  to  production  in  the  interna- 
tional  environment.  UCLA  and  San  Diego  State  University  held  a  national  confer- 
ence for  corporate  executives  on  the  importance  of  international  training.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  has  developed  outreach  programs  to  allow  U.S.  infor- 
mation systems  professionals  to  better  understand  the  global  market.  The  Universi- 
ty of  Washington  has  created  new  programs  to  meet  the  international  training 
needs  of  businesses  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

These  Centers  also  assist  American  businesses  in  entering  new  market  areas.  For 
instance,  the  University  of  South  Carolina  presented  outreach  programs  exploring 
U.S.  invwtment  opportunities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  (in  Hun- 
gary) and  the  University  of  Maryland  (in  Poland)  are  strengthening  ftiture  U.S. 
business  ties  with  Central  Eurone  by  developing  international  training  programs  de- 
simed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  those  countries  that  will  offer  vital  markets  to 
U.b.  conjjpanies  in  the  next  decade.  A  seminar  presented  by  the  University  of  South- 
em  Califorjna  focused  on  the  globalization  of  the  film  industry,  an  industry  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  a  strong  competitive  position  internationally.  A  University  of 
Maryland  conference  assessed  international  consumer  protection  issues,  while  con- 
ferences soonsored  by  the  UCLA/San  Diego  State  CIBE  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii  CIBE  analyzed  international  human  resource  management  issues. 

Linkage  with  state  agencies  is  also  beinsr  developed.  The  University  of  Michigan 
placed  three  MBA  interns  with  the  Michigan  Department  of  Commerce  and  has 
been  surveying  the  international  business  training  needs  of  regional  employers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  presented  to  you  activities  carried  out  by  all  the  federal 
centers.  Texas  A&M,  along  with  15  other  centers,  are  partners  in  a  very  important 
national  effort— improving  national  competitiveness.  I  will  now  share  with  you  addi- 
tional aspects  of  the  impact  of  this  federal  program  to  Texas  A&M  University  and 
the  State  of  Texas.  *^ 

The  Impact  of  Federal  International  Education  Programs 

Last  year,  I  served  as  chair  of  the  Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Issues.  In  reviewing  the  status  of  internation- 
al education  in  Texas,  the  Committee  surveyed  business  executives  in  the  state  re- 
garding their  expecUtions  of  higher  education  institutions  in  developing  global  edu- 
cation. One  of  the  recommendations  that  came  out  of  that  survey  is  that  interna- 
tional education  not  be  limited  to  specialized  program^,  but  that  a  high  priority 
should  be  given  to  the  integration  ana  infusion  of  international  aspects  into  all  edu- 
cation programs. 

Title  VI  funding  provides  a  means  to  enhance  the  international  component  of  the 
ourriculum.  At  Texas  A&M,  our  "culture  and  commerce"  programs  include  interdis- 
ciplinary»  team-taught  language  courses.  These  courses  place  special  emphasis  on 
cultural  and  commercial  dimensions  of  language  and  draw  on  the  expertise  of  non- 
business as  well  as  business  faculty  members.  This  collaborative  approach  develops 
innovative  teaching  techniques.  This  approach  also  ensures  that  curricular  pro- 
Kjanw  integrate  foreign  languages,  international  studies  and  business  training.  This 
title  VI  federal  funding  is  supplemented  by  university  resources  to  support  research 
projects  on  topics  affecting  the  U.S.  and  Texas  economies.  For  example,  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  a  U.S.-Canada-Mexico  free  trade  agreement  on  the  U.S.  and  Texas  is  a 
critical  issue.  Joint  research  projects  and  seminars  on  the  free  trade  agreement  are 
being  developed  with  other  institutions  and  with  the  private  sector. 

^rticipation  of  Economically  Disadvantaged  Students  and  Under  Represented 
Ethnic  GrouM  and  Faculty  Members 

A  major  thrusr  of  federal  higher  educatio*  -rograms  is  to  provide  access  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students  and  under-represented  ethnic  groups.  This  should 
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be  especially  true  of  support  for  international  education.  Within  The  Texas  A&M 
University  System,  there  are  three  predominantly  Hispanic  institutions  m  the 
border  region  and  one  historically  black  institution.  The  international  progrwns  for 
faculty  and  students  made  possible  by  federal  ftindinc  have  benefited 
versities  in  The  Texas  A&M  University  System.  I  submit.  Mr.  Chair 


 all  of  the  uni- 

verBiu«B  in        tt^xwi  rmvx  wnivvciBiv/  *  .^^....v,  Qiairman,  that  this 

kind  of  impact  is  important  for  the  entire  nation.  Consider,  for  example,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  abroad.  According  to  a  study  of  the  Council  on  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange,  the  great  majority  of  American  students  who  oarticipate  in  study 
abroad  programs  are  white,  female  and  majoring  in  liberal  arts.  More  students  from 
under-represented  ethnic  groups  and  disciplines,  as  well  as  all  economically  disad- 
vantageo  students,  need  to  have  these  opportunities. 

Collaboration  with  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  System 

Increasing  the  international  awareness  and  competence  of  our  students  must 
begin  long  oefore  they  arrive  at  universities— in  our  elementary  and  ^^naag 
schools.  Universities  can  assist  by  providing  training  for  teachers.  The  Texas  A&M 
Center  for  International  Business  Education  and  Research  offers  a  teacher  training 
program  called  ^^Summer  Assembly  for  Globall  Education"  (SAGE).  The  SAGE  pro- 
gram educates  selected  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  Texas  about 
the  geographical,  cultural,  economic  and  political  characteristics  of  the  nations  and 
regions  most  closely  linked  to  the  United  Stotes.  SAGE  also  provides  teaching  mate- 
rials to  participants  and  helps  them  develop  effective  teaching  techniques  for  inter- 
national subjects.  This  program  exposes  Texas'  public  school  teachers  to  a  more 
Internationally  focused  curriculum.  The  training  that  the  teachers  receive  will  be 
used  throughout  their  careers  impacting  thousands  of  students  each  year.  No  feder- 
al funds  have  been  used  to  support  this  program,  although  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  external  outreach  program  of  Texas  A&M's  federally-funded  Center.  ^  ,  , 
This  type  of  program,  targeted  to  public  school  teachers,  is  one  area  where  federal 
ftinds  could  be  us^  as  leverage  to  generate  more  support  from  private  sources. 

Federal  Support  for  Study  Abroad  Programs 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  Senator  Dodd's  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  Global  Education  Opportunities  Act  (S.  511).  I  support  the  inclusion  of  this 
new  initiative  in  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This  lerislation 
proposes  a  comprehensive  program  to  improve  international  education  at  all  levels, 
including  mcyor  steps  to  increase  American  students'  access  to  study  abroad  oppor- 
tunities. Title  VI  currently  does  not  provide  support  for  undergraduate  study 
abroad. 

Senator  Dodd's  proposal  would  increase  access  to  international  education  at  a  rel- 
atively low  cost.  Since  the  legislation  involves  increasing  access  to  of  current  finan- 
cial aid  programs,  this  proposal  would  require  minimal  new  federal  funds. 

I  support  this  approach  because  it  would: 

—clarify  ambiguities  in  federal  financial  aid  program  policies  and  guidelines  re- 
garding  the  use  of  financial  aid  and  the  availability  of  funds  for  approved  study 

abroad;  ^   .  .  .   .     ^       i  c 

—provide  needed  flexibility  for  campus  financial  aid  administrators  to  package  fi- 
nancial aid  to  recognize  the  increased  cost  of  overseas  study; 
—require  that  students  be  informed  that  financial  aid  can  generally  be  applied  to 
approved  study  abroad  programs;  and  ,     .      ^  .        .  ^ 

—expand  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  study  abroad  through  grants  to 
institutions  where  none  exist  and  for  students  from  under-represented  ethnic 
groups  and  disciplines  and  in  non-traditional  locations. 
We  have  recently  initiated  a  program  at  Texas  A&M  in  which  the  Former  Stu- 
dents Association  provides  some  financial  assistance  for  study  abroad  to  aualified 
economically  disadvantaged  students  and  students  from  under-represented  ethnic 
groups.  This  program  has  been  useful  in  moving  toward  increasing  the  participation 
of  these  students.  But  these  students  also  need  greater  access  to  federal  financial 
aid,  especially  through  modifying  federal  student  financial  aid  programs  to  allow 
flexibility  of  disbursemente  for  study  abroad  participants. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  VI  international  programs  have  a  proven  record  of  generat- 
ing international  expertise  in  our  higher  education  system.  The  CIBE  program  is  a 
good  example  of  using  of  federal  funds  to  support  state  efforts  to  increase  interna- 
tional education  opportunities  to  all  students,  we  hupe  to  see  not  only  the  continu- 
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ation  of  all  the  title  VI  programs,  but  also  the  increase  of  funding  levels  both  in 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  Specifically,  I  support  the  American  Council  of 
Education  s  (ACE)  recommendation  for  an  increase  in  the  authorized  funding  level 
for  all  title  VI  proems  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Current  authorization  for  Title  VI,  Part  B,  Section  612  (international  business 
education  centers)  is  at  $7.5  million.  I  concur  with  the  ACE  recommendations  to  in- 
crease th^  authorization  level  to  $12  million  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Further- 
more, I  support  an  increase  in  authorization  level  for  Title  VI,  Part  B,  Section  611 
(international  business  education  programs)  from  $5  million  to  $7.5  million.  Such  an 
increase  would  enable  other  institutions  to  begin  the  process  of  increasing  interna- 
tional education  activities  on  their  campuses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  federal  support  for  new  international  initiatives  such  as  the  out- 
reach programs  with  public  schools  like  our  SAGE,  ind  programs  to  increase  par- 
ticipation by  under-represented  ethnic  groups  and  rinanciaTly  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents in  study  abroad,  are  areas  that  may  warrant  your  committee's  consideration 
during  its  deliberations  regarding  title  VI  reauthorization.  Federal  funds  could  be 
used  as  a  match  to  augment  state  funds  and  private  resources  to  develop  new  inter- 
national education  programs. 

John  Brademas,  in  his  recent  article,  **Who  Needs  International  Education," 
argues  persuasively  that  as  a  nation  of  immigrants  and  as  the  most  powerful  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  the  United  States  has  special  obligations  and  responsibilities  that 
aflect  not  only  our  domestic  economic  self-interests,  but  the  destiny  of  the  entire 
world.  As  such,  he  asserts  that  we  have  a  compelling  obligation  to  learn  more  about 
the  culture  and  economies  of  other  nations.  I  share  that  view,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Higher  education  must  be  on  center  stage  in  this  learning  process. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  submit  to  you  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  However,  with  the  guidance  and  support  of  this  committee,  I  believe 
we  can  reach  our  goal  for  preparing  an  internationally  aware  citizenry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  this  impor- 
tant committee. 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Lane  is  executive  director  of  the  Council  of 
American  Overseas  Research  Centers,  based  out  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an, as  I  understand  it.  Welcome. 

Ms.  Lane.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  am  Mary  Ellen  Lane,  executive  director  of  the  Council  of  Amer- 
ican Overseas  Research  Centers,  known  as  CAORC.  CAORC  is  the 
federally-funded  coordinating  council  for  recognized  American 
overseas  research  centers  and  a  mechanism  through  which  new 
centers  are  created.  CAORC  is  supported  through  and  located  at 
the  Smithsonian  institutions. 

The  14  research  centers  we  represent  function  as  overseas  exten- 
sions of  529  U.S.  universities,  colleges,  seminaries,  museums,  re- 
search institutes  and  associations  in  countries  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, Middle  East,  Africa  and  South  Asia. 

We  believe  title  VI  has  been  a  success.  Wc  elcome  this  commit- 
tee's review  of  the  programs  in  the  title,  and  we  urge  you  to  in- 
crease the  authorized  funding  levels  and  expand  the  universe  of  eli- 
gible recipients. 

The  objectives  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  have  broadened  sig- 
nificantly since  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  was  intro- 
duced in  1958.  International  education  has  become  a  useful  compo- 
nent of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  not  only  giving  Americans  important 
knowledge  about  other  countries,  but  also  demonstrating  to  the 
countries  studied  the  respect  the  United  States  has  for  their  histor- 
ical and  current  achievements. 

Examples  from  the  recent  history  of  the  Middle  East  show  how 
intellectual  institutions  transcend  foreign  policy  differences.  In 
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1967,  when  Egypt  severed  diplomatic  ties  with  the  United  States, 
the  American  University  in  Cairo  and  the  American  Research 
Center  in  Egypt  were  not  closed.  During  the  Gulf  War,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mdghreb  Studies  in  Tunis,  and  the  Albright  Insti- 
tute of  Archaeological  Research  in  Jerusalem  remained  open,  al- 
though other  foreign  institutes  and  agencies  in  both  cities  closed 

down.  ,    ^  , 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  make  two  general  recom- 
mendations as  you  approach  reauthorization.  No.  1,  more  overall 
funding  is  needed  to  maintain  and  expand  the  interrelated  network 
of  successful  title  VI  programs.  .  .  ^  n-  r 

For  the  current  fiscal  year.  Congress  appropriated  $40  million  for 
the  programs  under  title  VI.  The  entire  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Education  totalled  $27  billion.  We  fully  acknowledge  that  all  the 
programs  in  the  department  are  underfunded,  but  we  believe  that 
the  title  VI  programs,  which  are  particularly  Federal  in  nature,  de- 
serve more  than  .14  percent  of  the  department's  budget.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  fund  this  important  mission,  there  are 
few  alternative  sources  of  revenue.  .  ,    «     _x      ^  r 

Lack  of  funding  confronts  the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Education  with  unwinnable  choices.  No  one  should  be  m  the  Solo- 
monic position  of  choosing  which  is  more  important,  creating  ex- 
perts on  important  geographic  regions  or  raising  general  citizen 
awareness  in  international  affairs;  supporting  language  and  area 
studies  or  internationalizing  professional  schools  and  departments; 
introducing  undergraduate  programs  or  providing  specialists  over- 
seas opportunities  to  use  their  training;  continuing  to  support  uni- 
versities or  helping  internationalize  community  college  curricula. 
All  of  these  missions  are  crucial.  All  need  support.  , 

Second,  eligibility  needs  to  be  expanded  to  include  parallel  initia- 
tives which  support  the  title  VI  mandate.  Many  structures  are  or- 
ganized and  functioning  and  need  only  some  additional  funding  to 
be  more  effective.  Study  abroad  programs  are  one  example.  Most 
American  undergraduates  who  study  in  other  countries  go  to  West- 
ern Europe.  Many  colleges  and  universities  already  have  the  inter- 
nal networks  which  support  study  abroad.  With  additional  funding, 
including  incentives,  many  more  students,  notably  the  less  eco- 
nomically privileged,  could  study  abroad  and  would  be  encouraged 
to  choose  Abidjan  over  Paris,  and  Ulaan  Bator  or  Sofia  over 
Oxford,  thus  enlarging  the  pool  of  prospective  experts  on  other 
areas  of  the  world.  We  support  the  provisions  of  the  Global  Educa- 
tion Opportunities  Act.  o  ,    t  .    a      •  i 

We  urge  you  to  follow  the  proposals  of  the  Inter-Association  Task 
Force  and  specifically  to  authorize  overseas  research  centers  to 
apply,  on  a  competitive  basis,  for  title  VI  funds.  . 

We  already  have  permanent  premises  established  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Cyprus,  Iran,  Israel,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Egypt. 
Jordan,  Senegal,  Yemen,  India,  and  Pakistan  and  have  established 
lasting  relationships  with  host  country  officials  and  institutions. 

We  add  practical  experience  to  title  VI  U.S.-based  training.  By 
the  addition  of  this  \og\ca\  overseas  complement,  you  will  have  dra- 
matically increased  the  capacity  of  title  VI  to  serve  the  needs  of 
faculty,  students,  diplomats  and  business  people  worldwide. 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  being  with  us. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lane  (with  attachments)  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Lane 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  programs  authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  am  Mary 
Ellen  Lane,  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  of  American  Overseas  Research  Cen- 
ters, known  as  CAORC.  CAORC  is  the  federally  funded  coordinating  council  for  rec- 
ognized American  overseas  research  centers  and  a  mechanism  through  wliose  aasiBt- 
ance  new  centers  are  created.  CAORC  is  supported  through  and  located  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  research  centers  we  represent  function  as  overseas 
arm  for  529  U.S.  universities,  colleges,  seminaries,  museums,  and  research  institutes 
and  associations  in  14  countries  in  the  Mediterranean,  Middle  East.  Africa,  and 
South  Asia. 

Although  overseas  research  centers  have  had  very  limited  participation  in  title  VI 
lundinK.  we  have  extensive  contacts  with  the  various  program  grantees.  We  believe 
title  VI.  even  given  its  serious  funding  shortfalls  and  expanding  demands,  has  been 
a  success.  We  welcome  this  Committee's  review  of  the  programs  in  the  Title.  We 
urge  you  to  increase  the  authorized  funding  levels,  improve  program  coordination' 
and  expand  the  universe  of  eligible  recipients. 

The  history  of  title  VI  reveals  the  expanding  priorities  of  the  federal  government 
toward  education  about  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  was  introduced  in  1958  for  the  specific  purpose  of  producing  sufficient  special- 
ists I n  foreign  languages  and  area  studies  to  meet  the  national  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States.  New  purposes  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  including  assisting  universities  m  improving  overall  effectiveness  in  inter- 
national arenas  and  expanding  the  traditional  definition  of  area  studies  to  include 
examination  of  global  issues  beyond  ge<wraphic  bounds.  Support  for  the  internation- 
alization of  professional  fields  was  mandated.  The  objectives  were  broadened  further 
to  include  increasing  the  public  awareness  of  international  issues. 

Moving  into  the  1990s,  American  international  educatidn  and  research  must  con- 
front new  challenges  and  opportunities.  It  is  already  a*cliche  to  say  that  we  are 
beyond  the  Cold  War,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  U.S.  cultural,  economic,  and  po- 
litical models  have  won  the  war  of  ideas  with  the  communist  world,  due  in  no  small 
part  to  international  education  and  exchanges,  yet.  our  continued  world  leadership 
is  dependent  on  greater  understanding  of  other  cultures.  International  education 
and  research  is  designed  to  fill  these  needs. 

International  education  has  become  a  useful  component  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  not 
only  giving  Americans  important  knowledge  about  other  countries,  but  also  demon- 
strating to  the  countries  studied  the  respect  the  United  States  has  for  their  histori- 
cal and  current  achievements.  Examples  from  the  recent  history  of  the  Middle  East 
show  how  intellectual  institutions  transcend  foreign  policy  differences.  In  1967, 
when  Egypt  severed  diplomatic  ties  with  the  United  States,  the  American  Universi- 
ty in  Cairo  and  the  American  Research  Center  in  Egypt  were  not  closed.  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Iranian  Studies  was  the  last  U.S.  organization  to  close  in  Teheran; 
Its  library  remained  open  and  in  use  until  an  Iranian  government  truck  backed  up 
to  the  front  door  and  all  the  books  we  removed.  During  the  Gulf  War.  the  American 
Institute  of  Maghreb  Studies  in  Tunis  and  the  Albright  Institute  of  Archaeological 
Research  located  in  East  Jerusalem  remained  open,  although  other  foreign  insti- 
tutes and  agencies  in  both  cities  closed  down  and  their  staffs  departed. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  make  three  general  recommendations  as 
you  approach  reauthorization. 

1.  More  overall  funding  is  needed  to  maintain  and  expand  the  interrelated  net- 
^^^^  of  successful  title  VI  programs.  For  the  current  fiscal  year.  Congress  appropri- 
ated 940  million  for  the  programs  under  title  VL  The  total  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  totalled  $24.6  billion.  We  fully  acknowledge  that  all  the  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  are  underfunded,  but  we  believe  that  the  title  VI  pro- 
grams—which are  particularly  federal  in  nature— deserve  more  than  .0014  percent 
of  the  Department's  budget.  If  the  federal  government  will  not  fund  this  important 
mission,  there  are  few  alternative  sources  of  revenue. 

Lack  of  funding  is  forcing  worthwhile  programs  to  go  unfunded  even  as  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  are  faced  with  unwinnable  choices.  No  one  should  be  in 
the  Solomonic  position  of  choosing  which  is  more  important:  creating  experts  on  im- 
portant geographic  regions  or  raising  general  citizen  awareness  in  international  af- 
fairs; supporting  language  and  area  studies  or  internationalizing  professional 
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schools  and  departments;  introducing  undergraduate  programs  or  providing  special- 
ists overseas  opportunities  to  use  their  training;  continuing  to  support  universities 
or  helping  internationalize  community  college  curricula.  All  of  these  missions  are 
crucial.  All  need  support.  r.   *  — 

CAORC  can  attest  to  the  success  of  many  of  the  National  Resource  Centers 
(NRC's  and  Foreign  Language  Area  Studies  Fellowships  (FLAS)  dealing  with  the 
Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  because  we  provide  opportunities  for  faculty 
and  graduate  students  to  put  their  language  and  area  studies  training  to  practical 
use.  A  significant  proportion  of  the  fellowships  we  offer  are  won  by  title  Vl-trained 
scholars.  Without  FLAS,  many  NRCs  would  be  forced  to  close.  ^ 

Existing  programs  are  an  excellent  example  of  the  "Multiplier  Factor.  Because 
core  funding  from  title  VI  will  make  possible  an  intensive  language  seminar  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies  in  Delhi  this  summer,  not  only  Title-VI-sup- 
ported  students  but  also  several  from  other  universities  with  private  funding  will 
benefit.  Please  continue  and  expand  these  successful  programs.  .       ,  . 

2.  Coordination  is  needed  between  international  education  in  a  domestic  and  in  a 
foreign  setting.  We  are  currently  in  a  somewhat  schizophrenic  situation  in  which 
the  Department  of  Education  supports  international  programs  from  "over  here  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  supports  exchanges  from  over  there.  Both 
the  Bureau  of  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs  tt  USIA  and  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Education  at  the  Department  of  Education  do  an  excellent  job  overseeing 
their  programs.  Were  these  efforts  coordinated,  their  effects  would  be  broadened. 
The  Task  Force  on  International  Education  and  the  Liaison  Group  have  reconi- 
mended  incorporating  into  the  Higher  Education  Act  those  Provisions  from  Ful- 
bright-Hays  governing  the  Department's  overseas  programs  (le  sec.  102(b)  (6)).  buch 
a  move  would  contribute  to  greater  coordination  and  effectiveness. 

3.  Eligibility  needs  to  be  expanded  to  include  parallel  initiatives  which  support 
the  title  VI  mandate.  Many  structures  are  organized  and  functioning  and  need  only 
some  additional  funding  to  be  more  effective.  Study  abroad  programs  are  one  exam- 
ple Most  American  undergraduates  who  study  in  other  countries  go  to  Western 
Europe.  Many  colleges  and  universities  already  have  the  internal  networks  which 
support  study  abroad;  with  additional  funding,  including  incentives,  many  more  stu- 
dents, notably  the  less  economically  privileged,  could  study  abroad  and  would  be  en-^ 
couraged  to  choose  Abidjan  over  Paris,  and  Ulaan  Bator  or  Sofia  over  Oxford,  thus 
enlarging  the  pool  of  prospective  experts  on  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Specifically,  we  request  the  opportunity  for  overseas  research  centers  to  apply,  on 
a  competitive  basis,  for  money  for  operations.  We  already  have  permanent  premises 
established  in  Italy.  Greece,  Turkey,  Cyprus,  Iran,  Israel,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Egypt. 
Jordan,  Senegal,  Yemen,  India,  and  Pakistan.  We  have  established  lasting  relation- 
ships with  host-country  officials  and  institutions,  and  run  reciprocal  programs  from 
which  American  and  host-country  scholars  receive  lasting  benefit.  We  are  already  a 
significant  partner  of  title  VL  Professor  Richard  Lariviere,  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Asian*  Studies  at  the  University  of  Texas,  has  informed  me  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  memberships  in  the  American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies,  Asian  Studies 
NRCs  have  received  an  pverage  of  seven  times  that  much  in  fellowships  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  .  .  ^    .   1.  ^  *  .  j  «-  u 

USIA  and  other  sources  currently  assist  us  with  program  funds,  but  it  is  dillicult 
to  find  operations  support.  Yet.  on**  center  with  a  small  administrative  staff  can 
serve  many  researchers  and  studenis,  orxh  funded  individually  with  self-generated 
program  funds.  We  call  uix)n  the  federal  government  to  provide  this  core  assistence. 
With  some  additional  funding,  overseas  research  centers  could  greatly  improve  ef- 

*^Since1^58,  Congress  has  understood  the  need  for  federal  involvement  in  interna- 
tional education.  Each  of  the  components  of  title  VI  is  equally  important,  but  unless 
substantial  additional  funding  accompanies  this  reauthorization,  and  eligibility  is 
expanded,  key  successftil  programs  will  suffer  due  to  lack  of  critical  support.  Inter- 
national education  must  be  a  component  of  the  New  World  Order  to  guarantee  that 
the  New  Order  is  based  on  understanding,  research,  and  learning: 

Thank  you.  i  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  from  Members  of  the 
Committee. 
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Council  of  American  Overseas  Research 

Centers 

Institutional  Memberships  in  CAORC-Affiliated  Centers  organized  by  City 

and  State 


Birmingham  Unfvetricyof  AltbtmaatBiiminfham  AmtrkanSAoUofOtknulRueardi 

BInnlngham  Simfed  Univmity  AmnfemSctolso/Oriemd  Research 


Pho€nix 


Tucson 


Tucson 


Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  American  Schools  of  OriemdjiUieaTch 
Seminary 


University  of  Arizona 


MkkJle  East  Studies  Association 


American  Insutuie  of  Indian  Studies 
American  Insti'wte  of  Irdnian  Studies 
American  PaUstan  Raearch  Otianizaiion 
American  Research  Cemer  61  Ei/pt 
American  Research  Institute  n  Turice^ 
American  Schools  0/ Orimtol  Research 

American  Institute  for  Ma|hrib  Siu^ 


Conway 
F«yettevtlle 

State  Univerifty 
Walnut  Ridge 


Berkeley 
Berkele 
Ber'rvetf.y 
Berkeley 


Cenml  Baptist  Theological  Seminary      American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

Unlversiry  of  Arkansas  American  Academy  in  Rome 

American  Insuuce  of  Indian  Stuiies 

Arkansas  Stare  University  Ameriuin  Institute  of  PaUstan  Studies 

Southern  Baptist  TheologKa!  Seminary    American  School  of  Oicntoi  Research 


American  Baptise  Seminary/West 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
Pacific  School  of  Religion 
Univereity  ofCalifomia 


American  Schools  of  Oriental  Riirarch 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 
American  Schools  of  Oientai  Kes^^irch 
American  Academy  tn  Rome 
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Ctaremont 

Claremont 

Claremont 

Ctartmont 

Costi  Mesa 

Davft 

Hayward 

Irvine 

Loma  Unda 
Los  Angeles 


Los  Angelot 

Los  Angetes 

Los  Angeles 
Malibu 
Palo  Alto 


Claremont  Graduate  School 

PittcfOllege 

Pomona  College 

SctipptCollese 

Southern  CalifomU  CoWc^e 

University  of  Ctlifomia 

Ctlifbdia  State  University 

University  of  California 
Loma  UnA2  Uni'^tsity 
University  of  California 


Univeisity  of  Southern  California 

Loyola-ManTnouri'  University 

University  of  Judaism 
Peppcrdinc  University 
Stanford  University 


AmeiScan  Institute  for  lAa^rib  Siuiwa 
Ajnerican  imiiiMie  of  Yemeni  Studici 
Atnertcan  Imuiuie  of  Indian  Studiei 
American  Insmuie  of  Iranian  Siudiei 
American  Pakistan  Rei«arch  Orfanizanon 
American  Reiearch  Cenier  m  Ezypi 
American  Hatarch  IwWuce  m  TiiH«o 
American  School  of  CLaskal  Siudies  ai  Aihetn 
American  Schocis  of  Onmtal  Research 
Vniversiiia  Serwce  Cmire 

American  Research  Cenier  in  Egnpi 
American  Schools  o/OicnwI  Reicardi 

American  School  of  Classical  Siudies  at  Athem 
American  School  ofOassicd  Studies  at  Aihcm 
American  ScWe/a«iicaI  Smiiei  «x  Aihem 
American  Schoois  o/OricmoI  Reieaich 
American  Insuuue  ef  Indian  Studies 

American  Iniuwie  of  Indian  Siudies 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies 

American  Schools  0/ Oriental  ReseonA 

American  Acoiem^f  in  Rome 
American  InstftMte  for  Ma|hrib  Studies 
American  Instiatu  of  Yemeni  Studies 
American  Inititwie    Indian  Studies 
American  Institute  of  Iranian  Studies 
American  Initti«tt  of  ?akisw\  Studies 
American  Initiwte  of  Polastar  Studies 
American 

Research  Center  in  Egypt 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 
West  African  Research  Association 

American  Academy  in  Rome 

American  School  ofOassical  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Institute  for  Ma^rib  Studies 

American  Acoiem^f  in  Rome 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies 

Amencan  Schools  of  Onentai  Research 

Amencan  Schools  of  Onentai  Reiearch 

Amencan  Academy  m  Koriie 
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Riverside 
Stn  Diego 
San  Francisco 

San  Jose 
Santa  Bartara 

Tu|unga 

Boutder 
Denver 


:  UniversicyofCalifoniia 
Universicy  of  California 


American  School  of  Cbsiicai  Studies  ax  Athens 
American  Inmute  of  h^tan  Studies 
Unntcrsities  Seivict  Cenire 


Golden  Cace  Baptise  Theological  Ametkan  Schools  of  Orienial  Raearch 
Seminary 


San  Jose  State  Univenicy 
Universicy  of  California 


American  School  ofOassical  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Academy  m  Rome 
Ammcan  Instauie  of  Indian  Studies 
American  Sdiool  of  OasskalStudks  at  Athens 


Intemi  InstVMoopocamia  Aiea  Studies   Ameriotn  Scho6U  of  Onmsot  Researdi 


Univeisity  of  Cotocado 
IlifrSchod  of  Theology 


American  Academy  m  Rome 
American  Instdute  of  Indian  Studies 
American  School  ofOassical  Studies  ax  Ac/iem 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Reseordi 


Hartford 
Mfddletown 
New  Haven 

New  London 
Ston^ 


Newark 


Trinity  College 
Weslcyan  Universicy 
Yale  Univenicy 

Connecticut  College 
Univetsity  of  Connecticut 


American  Academy  in  Rome 

American  School  ofOassiud  Studies  at  Athens 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 
UniveTSities  Service  Centre 

American  Academy  in  Rome 
American  Raearch  Institute  m  Turltey 
American  ScKxH  ofOassical  Studies  at  Athens 
American  Schools  of  Orienial  Research 

American  Academy  in  Rome 

American  School  of  Oassical  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Instiiute  of  Indian  Studies 
American  Research  Center  in  Egypt 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Rjtsearch 


Univetsity  of  Dclau-are 


American  Academy  in  Rome 
American  Pesearch  Center  in  Egypt 
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■  American  Universiry 

■  Cacho!K  Umversjty  of  America 

Georgetown  University 


George  Washington  Universiry 
Howard  University 


Amencan  Iwiimieo/  Indian  Siudiei 
American  Academy  m  Rome 
AmfTican  Schools  efOrienui\  Research 
Am<.nc«n  AuJtmy  m  Rome 
Ametican  Iiufiniieo/ Yemeni  Siudia 
American  School  ofOaukal  Siudia  ai  Athens 

American  ScW  o/Ooisicai  Studits  a(  Ai/ieiu 

American  Acodem;;  in  Rome 
American  (nsiiJiiieo/PaJaiuin  Suubu 


The  Paul  RNitxe  School  of  Advanced  AmtrkMnlnsuMifrnMa^ribSiudies 
Internationa!  Studies-Johns  Hopkins    NX/«c  A/rican  Re«aTch  Aswciauon 
University 


Smithsonian  Institution 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary 


aflCAORCCcnjers 

American  Schools  of  Oiiental  Research 


Gainesville 


Tampa 


Tallahassee 


St.  Petersburg 


University  of  Florida 

University  of  South  Florida 

Florida  Srate  University 
Ecketd  College 


American  Academy  in  Rome 
American  InsUtuvt  of  Indian  Stwdiei 
Amerfcffn  School  of  Owsicfli  Smte  cx  Athens 

American  Ac4demj  m  Rome 

American  School  ofCkiuical  Studies  a(  Athens 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

American  Academy  in  Rome 

American  School  i^CLmical  Studies  or  Athens 

American  School  ofOasskcl  Studies  at  Athens 


Athens 
Atlanta 

Atlanta 
Atianta 
Decatur 


University  of  Georgia 
Emory  University 

Morehouse  College 
Spelman  College 
Agnes  Scott  College 


American  Academy  in  Rome 

Ametican  School  ofOasiical  Studies  ai  Athem 

American  Academy  in  Rome 

American  School  o/CiflSsicdl  Siudics  at  Athens 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

West  Afncan  Research  Aaoaauon 

West  A/ncan  Res«jrch  Assocwiijon 

American  Academy  in  Ronv 
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Statesboro  Gcorgit  Southern  College  Arr^erkan  Insiiuae  o/  Polasian  Studies 


Manoa  University  of  Hawaii  ac  Manoa  Amenctfi  InsUtwe  cf  lf%dian  Studies 

Ujwmities  Service  Centre 


Aurora  A  urora  College  Amerkan  Sc^oots  cf  Oriental  Researdi 


Chicago  UnWrnicy  of  Chicago  American  Acciemy  in  Rome 

American  InstiCMte  ^Yemeni  Studks 
Arrherkanlratituieeflnditn  Studies 
American  Insiiuae  o/ironien  Studies 
American  PoUston  Research  Orfmituion 
American  Reseordk  Irutfndc  m  Turkey 
American  ScKooI  o/CbuMCoI  Sbite  at  Axhens 
American  Schools  e/OrienuI  ReseoTch 

Chicago  Loyola  Univenity  American  Research  Institute  m  Turkey 

American  Sekool  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 

Chicago  Lajchenn  School  of  Theology  American  SchodU  cf  Oriental  Research 

Chicago  Univenity  of  Illinois  ac  Chicago  Qrcle  American  School  0/ Classical  Scuiies  at  Athens 

Chicago  Nonheastem  lllinob  University  American  Insticifte  of  Pohinan  Studies 

De  Kalb  Northern  Illinois  Univensity  American  Instiiuu  cf  Yemeni  Studies 

Evanston  Garrecc  Evangelical  Theological    American  Schools  0/ Oriental  Research 

Seminary 

Evanston  Nonhwescem  Univenity  American  Acoiemjf  m  Rome 

American  Sthool  of  Ctawal  Studies  at  Athens 

Lombard  Nonhem  Baptist  Theological  Seminaiy    American  ScKooL  of  Orieruol  Research 

Monmouth  Monmouth  College  American  Insiitute  cf  Pakistan  Studies 

Urbana  Univenity  of  Illinois  American  Academy  m  Rotm 

American  Instnwce  cf  Indian  Studies 
American  Institute  of  Iranian  Studies 
American  fnstimte  cf  Polcistan  Studies 
American  Research  Center  in  Bcfpt 
American  Research  Insuruie  m  Turicey 
American  School  cf  Oasucal  StuJies  ai  Athem 
Ameivan  Schools  cf  Orimtal  Research 
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Anderson 
Bloomington 

Crawlordsville 
Elkhart 
Fort  Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 

Muncie 
South  Bend 
Valpraiso 
Winona  Lake 


Cedar  Falls 
Decorah 
Grinnell 
Iowa  City 

Mount  Vcmon 
Waverly 


Lawrence 


Manhattan 


A  ndcnon  College 
Indiana  University 


Wabash  College 

Associated  Mennonitc  Bib.  Seminary 
CofKordia  Theo!ogic*l  S»rr.:p«ry 
Chrisriin  Theoloe*c»*  Seminary 

Indiana  Univetsicy-Purdoc  Univenicy  at 
Indianapolis 

Ball  Staie  University 

Universicy  of  Notre  Dame 

Valpraiso  Unis-cisicy 

Grace  Theological  Seminary 


American  Schools  ofOnenuii  Rewarch 

Ameivan  Academy  m  Rome 
American  Research  InsiHuu  m  Tui^tey 
American  School  o/Ciossical  Siuditi  at  Aihem 

American  School  ofOaakal  Siudm  at  Aihem 

American  SchooU  o/OrienwJ  Rejearch 

American  ScKoolj  o/OriemaJ  RcsearA 

American  Schools  of  Oriemai  Reiearth 

American  ScM  o/Oauical  Su*d*ea  ai  AOwms 

American  School  o/Oossical  Siudies  ai  Aihens 
American  Schools  o/Orienial  Rcjearch 
America!!!  School  0/ Oriental  Rejearch 
American  Schcwis  o/Oricmal  Research 


University  of  Northern  Iowa 
Luther  College 
Gtinnell  College 
University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College 

Wartburg  Theological  Seminary 

m 

Univereity  of  Kansas 
Kansas  Srate  UmveRity 


American  Imtiiuie  of  frtdian  Studies 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Reiearch 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Aihens 

American  Acadany  m  liome 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies 
American  School  ofOassical  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Schooli  of  Oriental  Research 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 


American  Academy  in  Rome 
American  Instituu  of  Indian  Siudies 
American  School  of  Oasacal  Studies  at  Aiheas 
American  Schooli  of  Onental  Research 

American  Insutuu  of  Indian  Siudus 
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Berea  /Berea  College 
Lexington  Univenicy  of  Kentucky 

Louisville  Louisville  Presbyterian  Seminary 

Wilmore  Asbuty  Theological  Seminacy 


A^nerican  School  ofOoiSkcai  Siudia  ac  Aihaa 

American  Academy  m  Rome 

American  School  ofOauicd  Studies  At  Athens 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 


Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans 


Fort  Kent 
Watervllle 


Louisiana  State  Univenicy 
Tulane  Univenicy 


AmerktnSAool  of  Oastkal  Studies  at  AiSens 

American  Academy  m  Rome  - 

American  School  of  Oassical  Studies  at  AOiens 


Univenicy  of  Maine 
Colby  College 


American  Insmute  for  Mofhrib  Studies 
American  Innitute  of  Indian  Studies 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 

Baltimore 
Catonsville 


Baltimore  Hebrew  Universicy 
Johns  Hopkins  Univetsicy 

St.  Mary*i  Seminary  and  Univereicy 


American  Schools  of  Oricncal  Research 

Amerkan  Academy  n  Rome 
American  Research  Center  tn  Egypt 
Arrtcricon  School  of  Qassical  Studies  at  Athens 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

American  Schools  of  Orieraal  Research 


University  of  Maryland  Baltimore    Amerkan  Academy  nRme 

Councy  American  School  of  Oasskal  Studies  at  Athens 


College  Parle 


Lees-SummIt 


Universicy  of  Maryland 


Unlcy  School  of  Christianicy 


Amerkan  Academy  in  Rome 
Anvrican  Institute  of  Indian  Studies 
American  Research  Center  m  Ecfpi 
Amerkan  School  of  Oasskal  Studies  at  Athens 

Amerkan  Schools  of  Orienta.  Research 


Amherst 


Amherst  College 


American  Academy  m  Rome 
Amencan  Institute  o/lmfwn  Siiidies 
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Amherst 

Boston 

Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Brighton 
CamlxWge 


Cambridge 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Medford 

Northhampton 

Norton 
South  Hadley 

Waltliam 


University  of  Massachusetts 


Boston  College 


Boston  University 


Endo\¥ment  for  Biblical  Research 
Northeastern  Univereicy 
St.  John's  Seminary 

Harvard  Univcnicy  ( the  School  of 
Divinlcy,  the  Fogg  Alt  Museum,  the' 
Scmiclc  Museum.  &  the  Peabody  , 
Mitteum  each  mainntn  acpatatc 
membecships  in  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research) 


Aga  Khan  Program  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology) 

Maaachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Ra<kliflre  College 

Weston  School  of  Theology 

Tufts  University 

Smith  College 

Whcaton  College 
Mount  IHol^-oke  College 

Brandeis  Unwcreity 


Amencan  Academy  mKom« 

Am<ncdn  School  o/Ousi^^l  Siudici  at  Athcm 

American  School  of '  yASiu:al  Siudics  at  Aih^m 
Ameruran  Schools  o/  ^  -.-ntoi  Rtsearch 

American  Academy  m  Rome 
American  fmuwieo/ Yemeni  Siudiei 
American  ImutMte  0/ Indian  Studies 
American  School  ofCksiical  Studies  at  Ai/iem 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

American  Schools  9f  Oriental  Research 

American  frntitute  of  FaUiitan  Siudiei 

American  Schools  ofOntnud  Reiearch 

American  Academy  m  Rome 
Amcfian  Iwtiwie  of  Yermni  Swdks 
American  Inswute  of  Mian  Studies 
American  Research  Cenier  in  Eopi 
American  Research  fnsuiuie  m  Tiniey 
American  School  ofOasicd  Studies  at  A  Aens 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  RcseaKh 
Uniwsuies  Senice  Centre 

American  Imiitute  for  Majhrib  Studies 


American  Insiiiuie  of  Palutan  Studiti 

American  School  ofCMsiicol  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Schools  0/ Oriental  Research 

American  School  ofOassical  Studies  at  Athens 
American  Schools  o/Oriental  Research 

Amtrkan  Academy  m  Rome 

A.  lerican  School  o/Ctassical  Studies  at  Alliens 

American  Schools  0/ Oriental  Research 

Amtncan  Schools  ofOrKnul  Research 

Amencan  Academy  m  Rome 

American  School  o/Cias5«cal  Studies  at  Athens 

Amencan  Schools  o/Onental  Research 

American  Academy  m  Rome 
American  Insutwie  of  Indian  Studies 
American  School  ofCLisiical  Studies  ai,  Athens 
Amencan  Schools  of  Oncnud  Research 
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Worcester 
Worcester 


Clark  University 
.  Collc^  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Am^ncan  School  of  Oamcal  Siudtes  at  Aihrns 

Amrrioin  AcaAemy  m  Rojne 

American  SchtxA  of  Gautcal  SiwliAi  at  Aihem 

Untvmities  Service  Onue 


Ann  Arbor 


University  of  Michigan 


Berrien  Springs 
Detroit 
East  Lansing 

Grand  RapMs 

Holland 

Holland 

Kalamazoo 

Rochester 


Collegevflle 
Minneapolis 

Northfield 

St.  Paul 
St,  Paul 


Andrews  Univenicy 
Wayne  State  Univenicy 
Michigan  State  Univmity 

Calvin  Collete  and  Seminary 
Hope  College 

Western  ThcolocKal  Seminary 
Western  Michifan  Univetsity 
OaklaivS  Untvenjty 

St.  |ohn*i  Univenity 
Univci3icy  of  Minnesota 

Carlet^n  College 

Luther  Northwwrem  Seminary 
M»calesrer  Colle^^ 


Univenities  SerMce  Cenut 

Ameiicdn  Academy  m  Kome 
Amman  Msticutr  «/ Yemeni  Studies 
Amerim  Instmat  of  Indian  Studies 
AmtrkmRaufckCtniermEgypi 
Amerktn  Rutmdi  Insikm  m  Tvffcey 
American  ScM</ OassiccI  Smdm  at  Athens 
Ammm  Sc^wofs  c/Oiwrnof  ResMTch 

Amman  Schools  of  Oriental  Rasear^ 

American  Research  Ceniff  m  ^OPi 

Arryerican  Academy  m  Rome 
American  Research  Imurute  m  Tur^ 
Ammcin  SchocHof  Oassxal  Studies  a  Athens 
WeM  African  Reseorrh  Auociauon 

American  Sc/iools  o/ Oriouoi  Reseordi 

A  meriean  Sdiool  of  Cku^ai  Siud^  at  Athens 

American  Schools  of  OncnioJ  Rejeorch 

American  fnstiCKte  of  Pakistan  Studies 

American  tnstityte  of  Indian  Studies 

American  Sdioots  0/ Onemof  Research 

American  Academ]f  m  Ronv 
American  Institute  of  Indian  SiuAtes 
American  Research  Center  m  Egypt 
American  School  of  CUssical  Siuditi  at  Athsm 

American  Academy  tn  Rome 
American  Institute  of  Induin  Studies 
American  School  of  dasiicdi  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Schools  ofOnenta!  Researi:h 

Amenican  Academy  m  Ram* 
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St.  Peter 


l^uret 

Mississippi  State 

Tougaioo 

University 


A.MriCfln  School  o/OiKicaf  SiuJwrs  ai  Athens 
,  Oustavus-AdolphusCollcgc  A.n.ncan  School o/a«s*c.lS,ud«  ^cAih^m 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theologic!  American  Schools  of  Ori«iuiIR«edr:h 
Seminary 

Cobb  Iwmute  of  Atchseology  American  S^hoob  o/0«nuJ  R««.r.h 

Tougaloo  College  W«<  Reaorch  Ajjocu.ion 


Columbia  Univenicy  of  Missouri 

Kansas  CHy  St.  Paul  School  of  Theology 

St,  Louis  Washington  University 

Springfield  Southwest  Missouri  State  Univctsity 


AmakAn  Academy  mHfftne 
Amenctfn  Injtiorte  of  Indian  Siuiiu 
American  School <rfCl«skdStuai««Aih«m 
Amencan  Schoolj  of  Orienial  Reiearth 

American  Schoolj  of  Orienwl  Rejwreh 

American  Rtsearch  inaiiuie  in  Turfcey 
American  School  o/Ousicfll  Stuiiw  «  A  Aem 

American  Reseofth  Cenier  m  Ecrtw 
Amerkm  Schools  of  Orienwl  Research 


Bozeman 
Missoula 


Montana  State  Univereity 
University  of  Montana 


Dartmouth  College 


American  School  0/ Classical  Stuaics  at  Athens 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 


American  Acaiem>  m  Rome 
American  School  ofOasiical  Studies  at  Athens 
American  Imwuu  /or  Moe**"^  Stwlw 


East  Orange 
Madison 

New  Brunswicl^ 




Upsala  College 
Drew  Univet^jry 
r  Kgcre  Untversiry 


American  School?  0/  Onenial  Hexarch 
American  Schools  ofOnenuil  Research 
American  Academy  in  K<3»nf 
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Princeton 


Princeton  Univenicy 


Princeton 


Princeton  Theolofical  Seminary 


American  JnsMuK  of  Indian  Studiti 
Amtriean  Research  ImuiuK  in  T\trkey 
Ainerkan  School  ofCloiSkal  Sxudifi  at  Aihcm 

American  AuJemy  m  Rome 
AnmkanlnsUM€f9r  Midrib  SUidks 
Americcn  Insthute  of  Vemcni  Siudies 
Amerinm  fnstinrtc  oflndkn  Siudia 
American  InstituH  of  Iranian  Studies 
American  Resecfch  Gencer  m  Bgypi 
ArryerkMn  Research  InsUtute  m  Turitry 
VnKtnities  Servkc  Cemre 

American  ScM  c/Ctaiskdi  StWtei  Athens 
Amrricsn  Schoob  ^Orienu/ Resacich 


LaCnicti 


New  Mexico  Univenity 


Ameriotfi  InsUtuie  of  YSnneni  Sndkt 


Annandate  on  the  BardCollese 
Hudson 


Binghamton 

Brockport 

Brooklyn 

Btjffalo 

Clinton 

Geneva 
Hamilton 

Hamilton 
Ithaca 


ScaK  UnfventtyofNew  York 
State  Univenityof  New  York 
The  Brooklyn  Museum 

Siaw  Univenicyof  New  York 

Hamilton  College 

Hobatt  and  Wm.  Smith  Cblleje 
Colgarc  Univenicy 

Colgate- Rochester  Divinity  School 
Cotucll  University 


American  Scftoef  o/OtusicoJ  Studies  «t  At^tfm 

American  Scfiools  of  Oriental  Research 

Ameriom  Schools  o/Oriemoi  Research 

American  Instctuie  of  Pdusion  Siu^ks 

American  Kesearrh  Center  m  Bgypi 
American  School  of  Orienta!  Research 

American  Academy  m  Rome 

American  School  ofdasskal  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

American  Institute  o/Polcixian  Srudics 
American  School  of  Ciassical  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Scho6U  ofOriemal  Research 

American  Academy  m  Rome 
American  Instiiuie  of  Indian  Studies 
American  School  of  Oassical  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Schools  of  Orienta!  Research 

American  Academy  in  Rome 
American  Insiiiuie  of  Indian  Studyts 
American  School  ofOasiical  Studies  at  Atheru 


Moorhead 


Concotdia  College 


American  Schoois  of  Oneniat  Reseajch 
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New  York  City 
New  York  CHy 


Barnard  College 
Columbia  University 


New  York  CHy 
New  York  CKy 

New  York  CHy 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  CHy 


New  York  CHy 
New  York  City 
Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Stony  Brook 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 


City  University  of  New  York 
Fordhim  University 

GenenI  Theological  Seminary 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  College 
Huncet  College 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
New  York  Univetsity 


New  York  University  of  Fine  Arts 
U  nion  Theological  Seminary 
Vassar  College 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
UnivcRiry  of  Rochester 
St.  John  Fisher  College 
State  University  of  New  York 
l.e  Mo^Tie  College 
Syracuse  Univcisity 


American  AcademjF  m  Rome 

American  School  ofOasiical  SiwUi  ai  Athens 

Amencon  A^caiemy  m  Rome 
Amertctn  InstHux  of  Vcmeni  Siudks 
AnmkMnlnnkMc^liidknSuidks 
AmerkMn  InstiMe  of  Iraivan  Studies 
Amenttfn  Rnunk  Cen^inEopi 
AmeikMn  Rtsearch  Insiaute  ki  TuWcey 
Ameikan  School  d/Ctauicfll  Sttofiej  «  Aifiem 
American  Schooli  cf  Onenud  ReJWrch 

American  Schooi  ofOassiccl  Studies  «  Aihcm 

American  Acaiemy  «  Rome 

Amerk«  ScAooJ^ClKwaiStwIies «  AAem 

American  Sdiooli  o/OrientoI  Rcsondt 

American  Srfwoii  o/Orienwi  Research 

American  Acaiemym  Rome 

Amerioan  Acaiem J  m  Rome 

American  Schooi  ofOasskei  Studies «  Athens 

Amerxon  Research  Cemer  m  Bapi 
American  Research  fnsuuice  m  Turiey 

American  ln«iwe  0/ Indian  Scuiiei 
American  Instwte  c/ lf«nian  Smio 
American  Inititeie /br  Maihrib  Sc«<iiej 

Ameriom  Research  Cewer  m  EgjfH 
American  School  o/Oossical  Stwdies  at  Athens 
American  Schools  ofOnenud  Research 

American  Acaiemy  m  Rome 

American  Schools  of  Orienud  Research 

American  Academy  m  Rome 

American  School  ofO&sskd  Siudtei  ai  A\hem 

American  Schools  of  Orienud  Research 

American  Insuiute  of  it\dian  Studies 

American  Schools  o/Orienial  Research 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

American  Schools  of  Orvnial  Research 

American  Insuiute  oj  Induin  Studies 
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Chaper  Hift 


Davidson 
Durham 


GreensboTQ 
Ratoigh 


I   Univenicy  of  North  Caroiina 


Davidson  College 
Duke  Univenicy 


Unlvetsicy  oTNorth  Cnolina 
North  Carolina  Sate  University 


Wlntton^alem        Wike  Fowst  Univefsity 


Awtrk^n  Audany  in  Rome 
AinericMtx  InsiHuie  of  Yemeni  Studie* 
American  Researdi  Inswuu  in  Tufkey 
American  School  ofOaukcl  Sutdies  as  Athens 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

American  School  of  Oaukal  Studiu  at  A  thens 

American  Academy  m  Rome 
American  fruuiMte  of  Indian  Studies 
American  Insiitute    Ptlcinm  Sfadies 
American  Researd^CeruatmBiypt 
American  Rasaavck  Insunae  m  Twiey 
American  Schoei  of  OastiodSntdks  at  Aidiens 
American  Schools  ofOrienud  Ruearck 

Ammom  ScAool  of  Ooriori  Scute  «  Athou 

Ame  ican  butiucie  of  Indun  Studies 
American  School  of  Oassieal  Studies  at  Athens 

American  /mimiie  ofPaktsum  Sutdies 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

Cleveland 
Columbus 


Columbus 

Dayton 

Delaware 


Univenity  of  Cincinnati 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Case- Western  Reserve  University 

John  Carol!  Univenity 
Ohio  State  University 


Tnnjty  Lutheran  Seminary 
Wnght  State  University 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


Amman  Academy  in  Rome 
American  Research  Instituye  m  TurUy 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Aihetu 
American  Schoob  of  Oriental  Research 

American  Schools  of  OriencoJ  /Research 

Ameiican  AcoJemy  m  Rome 

American  School  o/CtasiKoi  Studiei  at  Athens 

American  Schools  of  Crientoi  Reiearch 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

Asmrican  Academy  in  Rome 
American  Institute  ofln^n  Studits 
American  Institute  of  Palustan  Studies 
American  Research  Iruutute  m  Turkey 
Amencan  School  of  dasiical  Studies  at  Acheru 

Amencari  Schools  of  Onerxial  Research 

Amencarx  School  of  doisical  Siudtes  at  Athens 

Amencan  School  of  OasiKol  Studies  at  Athens 
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GranvUte 
Kent 

Oberlin 

Oxford 
Toledo 

Wooster 


Dcnison  University 
Kenr  Siacc  Univcisiiv 

Obcrlin  College 


Miami  Universicy 
Univcrsiryr  of  Toledo 

OllegeofWooswr 


Amcncan  Sehaei  ofOassicd  Studies  ci  Afhem 

AiMncan  Academy  m  Korne 

AmtrkAn  School  0/ Classical  SiwJies  at  Aihens 

American  Acadtmy  m  Rome 
American  Imiduu  of  Indian  Soidks 
American  School  of  Oassirnl  Sutdks  as  Athens 
American  Schools  ofOrienud  Research 

American  School  ofOnenud  Research 

American  School  of  Oasskal  Siudiu  at  AOieru 
American  Reseairh  Gfmrr  m  Efypt 

American  School  of  Oasskxd  Studies  at  Athens 
American  Sdwobo/ Oriental  Reieairh 


Norman  University  of  Oklahoma 

f  ulsa  Universiiy  of  Tulsa 

Stillwater  Oklahoma  State  University 


American  Acoiemy  m  Rome 

American  School  ofOassicd  Studies  at  Achem 

American  School  ofOasikal  Studies  ci  Athens 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 


Corvallis 

Eugene 
Portland 

Salem 


Oregon  State  University 

University  of  Oregon 
Portland  State  University 

\Villiame.tte 


American  lt\stiiute  of  Yemetu  Siudia 
American /wiifMie/oTMarhrib  Scwiies 

American  School  of  Oassiasl  Studies  at  Athens 

American  /njiitwce /or  Maghrib  Sm^ic.^  American  In- 

sUtute  of  Yemeru  Studies 

American  SMl  of  CLissical  Studies  at  Athem 

American  Schools  0/ Oriental  Keiearch 


Carlisle 
Gettysburg 
Lancaster 
Chambersburg 

Bethlehem 

Bryn  Mawr 


Central  Pennsylvania  Consortium 
I .  Dickinson  College 
2  .  Gettysburg  College 

3.  Franklin  and  Manhnll  College 

4.  Wilson  College 

Lehigh  University 
Bi-^ii  MawT  College 


American  ScKool  ofOasiicai  Siudtes  ai  Athens 


Amencan  School  of  Classicfll  Studua  ai  Athem 

Atrmcan  Acader\y  m  Rome 

Ame^van  Research  Itistiiute  m  'Tu\krj  "• 
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Carlisle 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 
Swanhmore 

University  Park 


Villanova 
Williamspon 

Providence 


'Dickinson  Colieec 
)uni3(a  College 

Indiana  Universiry  of  Pennsylvania 
Universiry  of  Pennsylvania 


The  Univereiry  Museum 
Temple  Univcniry 

Duqu«sne  Univenicy 
Universiry  of  Pittsburgh 

Piccsb  Fheologtcal  Seminary 
Swanhmore  College 

Pennsylvania  Scate  University 


American  School  of  Chsskal SiuAies  atAOwm 
American  Schooh  of  Oriental  RcsfdrcK 

American  Academy  in  Rome 

A  merican  Immute  of  Pakutan  Siidtes 

Atnarican  Schools  ofOhenial  Re5<;a\x:h 

Amencan  Academy  in  Rome 
Amevkan  InsUtuu  for  iAoifivb  Studies 
American  Institute  0/ Yemeni  Studia 
American  Immute  of  Indian  Studies 
Amencan  Institute,  of  Iranian  Swdies 
American  Pakistan  Research  Orfanization 
American  Research  Censer  m  Ectpt 
American  Research  Jnsifruie  in  Twrtej 
American  School  of  Ckssical  Siudies  ai  Acheru 
American  Schdob  of  Oriental  Research 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  ai  Atheni 

American  Aco^em^  in  Rome 
American  Immute  o/lniian  Siu/iie^ 
American  School  ofChsSKol  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 

Arr^erican  Academy  in  Rome 
American  Imtifute  of  Indian  Studies 
American  School  of  Oassical  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Schooli  of  Orienud  Raearch 

American  Academy  m  Rome 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  ai  Athens 

American  Academy  in  Rome 
American  Imuiuie  of  Indian  Studies 
American  Institute  of  Pa^tan  Studies 
Amencan  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  A  them 
American  Schools  ofOnenial  Research 


American  fnsuiuic  ofPaliistan  Studies 
Afnerican  Schooli  ofOnental  Research 


Villanova  UtJiverairy 
Lycoming  College 

w^v-  RlH-  o  d  e>M  s  I'^Frfa^-' 

Brown  UnivciMiY 


Amencan  Academy  m  Rome 
American  Instiiuie  of  Indian  Studies 
Amencan  Research  Insuiuie  m  Turkey 
Amencan  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  /{them 
Aniencflii  SrhooU  ofOrienial  Rf  search 
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Charleston 
Columbia 


College  of  Charleston 
University  of  South  Carolina 


American  ImUiute  o/  Palosun  Studies 

AiMncan  Imutute  of  Pdanan  Sivdtes 
American  Inswuit  for  hAa^tib  Studtei 
American  (mutute  of  Indian  Sud»es 
American  Research  Center  tn 


Johnson  City 

Johnson  CHy 
Knoxville 

Lookout  Mtn. 
Memphis 

Memphis 
Memphis 
Nashville 


East  Tennessee  Stitc  University 

Emmanuel  School  of  Religion 
Universityof  Tennessee 

Covenant  Theological  Seminary 

Mid-America  Baptist  Theoh 
Seminary 

Sourhwcsccm  University 
Memphis  State  University 
Vandeifcilt  Uniwrsity 


Amencan  ScW  o/Ouwcal  Siuiei  at  AiKens 
American  Reiearch  Omer  m  Bzypi 

American  Schools  of  Orientai  Research 

American  Academy  in  Rome 

American  School  of  Oassicel  Studies  at  Ai/iem 

American  Acaicmy  in  Rome 

gical    American  Schootf  of  Orienusl  Research 

American  School  ofOasiical  Studies  ai  Athens 

American  Research  Center  m  Efypi 

American  Academy  in  Home 

American  School  ofOassicel  Studies  at  Athens 


Arlington 
Austin 


College  Station 


Dallas 


University  of  Texas 
University  of  Texas 


Texas  A  &  M  University 


Southern  Methodist  Umvcrsiry 


American  Academy  in  Rome 

Amewan  Acaiem.y  in  Borne 
American  Instirute  for  Ma|hrib  Studies 
Amencan  InsUiuu  of  Yemeni  Studies 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies 
Amencan  Research  Center  m  Bc/pt 
American  Research  Imritute  m  Turliey 
American  Schooi  ofCLtiUcal  Studies  at  Atheni 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 
\X'e5r  African  Research  Associarion 

American  institute  of  Pakisian  Studies 
Amencan  Research  Institute  in  Turkey 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Aih^ni 
Amencan  Schools  of  Orienwl  Rcieanh 

American  Research  Center  m  \lgy()t 
American  Schooh  o/OiviiwI  Research  >, 
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Fort  Worth 
Houston 

San  Antonio 
Waco 


Texas  Christian  UniverMty 
Willinm  Marsh  Rice  University 

Trinity  Univec^icy 
Baylor  University 


American  Schooii  ofOnenuil  Research 

American  Academy  in  llane 

Ainericaw  School  o/  CJasiKal  Studies  at  Ai/hf  us 

American  Schaob  of  Orjentai  Raearch 

Ajnerican  School  ofOasikal  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 


Silt  Lake  CHy 


Provo 


University  of  Utah 


Brigham  Young  University 


AmgrkMnAcaJfCmy  in  Rome 
American  Imtixuie  for  Moffirib  Studies 
American  Institute  of  Yemeni  Studies 
American  Iruu'tuie  cflranian  Studies 
American  Research  Center  m  "BcfPt 
Ajvrican  Reiearrh  fruu'rute  m  Twiey 

American  Research  Center  m  Egypi 
American  School  of  OuucoJ  Studies  at  AiKeru 
Anglican ScWs of'  ^ientil Research 


Burtington 
Middlebury 


Alexandria 
Ashland 
Blacksburg 
Charlotlesville 

Talrfax 

Hampden-Sydney 
Hollins  College 


University  of  Verroonr 
Middlebury  College 

Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary 
Randolph-Macon  College 
Virginia  Polyrechnic  Institute 
University  of  Virginia 

George  Mason  UnivcrMry 
Hampden -Sydney  College 
Hollins  College 


American  Acoiem^  M  Home 

American  School  of  Ctoisico!  Studies  at  Athens 

American  School  of  Oasskal  Studies  at  Atheru 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 


American  Schools  of  Oriental  Researth 

American  School  of  Oasskal  Studies  at  Athem 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 

American  Academy  in  Rome 
Amencan  Institute  of  Indian  Studies 
American  Pafu^ian  Research  Or^aruzaiion 
American  SchorJ  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athene 

Amencan  School  of  C^sicaf  Studies  at  Aihem 

Ajrwncan  School  of  Cfassicai  .Studies  at  Athens 

Ajnei  wan  Academy  in  Rome 

Ameiican  School  of  Ciasskal  Studies  at  Atheas 


Lynchburg 


Randolph- Macon  Woman's  Ctillege         AmerKon  School  of  CMissical  Studies  a'r  Atiiens 
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Richmond 
Richmond 
Sweet  Briar 

Williamsburg 


Univcrticy  of  Riclm>ond 
Union  n^cological  Scmmaty 
Sv.«c(  Bnar  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary  • 


Aiwrican  Iwutuu!  0/  Yemeni  SnuJ;« 

Ai.iericau  Sc\u>oh  o/OnenwI  Research 

AintfTiMn  Academy  in  Rome 

Ainirican  School  ofCluiical  SjiJw  Ai/ictu 

American  AcaJem>  in  Rome 

American  School  ofOAMical  Siuites  at  Aihem 


Seattle 


Takoma 


Madison 


Appleton 
Milwaukee 


Univ.t.lty  of >3VashingTon  Amerton  ^^y  f  ^  ^ 

Ameiican  Insuiuie  of  remwii  ^luaies 
Ametiaux  InsUivtt  of  Indian  Swdies 
Ammcan  Research  Center  m  Ecpt 
•  Ammcan  Rcjeatch  InsUxuU  m  Tjaiey 

American  Schooi  ofOassiad  Studies  at  Aiherw 

Pacific  Lurhcran  Th«>lofiic«l  Seminary     American  SchooU  of  Orient  Research 


Univctslty  of  Wisconsin 


Lawrence  Univereiry 
Marquette  Universiry 


American  Acaiemj  m  Rome 
Americim  IrwtfinW  of  Yemeni  Studies 
American  Iniutwe  cf  Iniicn  Studies 
American  PaWswn  Research  Ofonkaiion 
American  School  o/a«sicaI  Studies  «  Athw 
American  Schools  of  Oneniai  Research 

American  Schod  o/Oaisicfll  Stud.es  ai  AJhern 

American  Schools  0/ Oriental  Research 
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Members  of  the 
Council  of  American  Overseas  Research  Centers 


American  Academy  in  Rome 
41  Eas5  655h  Srreet 
NcwYork.  NY  10021 

Via  Angelc  Masina  3 
00153  Roma,  Iralia 

American  Institute  for  Maghrib  Studies 
Custtve  E.  von  Crunebtum  Cenrer  for  MuMle  East 
Studies 

BuncheHali,  Room  10286 
Univ«nicy  o(  California  t c  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angles,  CA  90024 

Centre  d'etu<)e$  maghrebines  a  Tunis 
Impasse  Menabiea 
21  bb 
BP  404 

049  Tunis  Hached 
Tunisia 

American  Institute  of  Yemeni  Studies 
Political  Science 
University  of  Richmond 
Richmond,  VA  23173 

P.O.  Box  2658 
San*a,  Yemen  Arab  Republic 

American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies 
Foster  Hall 
Universicyof  Chicago 
1130Easr  S9th  Srreet 
Ctiicago.IL  60637 

d-l76  Defence  Colony,  New  Delhi 
n00241nd*a 

American  Institute  of  Iranian  Studies 
Departmenr  of  Ktsrory 
The  Ohio  Srare  Univereity 
306  Dulles  Hall 
Columbus.  OH  43210 
(activines  jn  Iran  nere  suspended  in  1 979) 

American  Institute  of  Pakistan  Studies 
Saudi  Arabian  Cusroms  Projcci 
Arkansas  Sr'dte  Universiry 
P  C  Box  14 

State  Univei^jtv.  AK  ?2'?6/ 


VS.  Educational  Foundation  In  Pakistan 
2*64th  Street,  Ataturk  Avenue,  Ramna  6/4 
P.O.  Box  1128 
Islamabad,  Pakistan 

Amtfican  Pakistan  Research  Organization 
c/o  Middle  East  Center 
Univeisityof  Pennsylv;  'a 
Philadelphia^  PA  19104^5 

Ameiican  Research  Center  in  Egypt 
Hafop  Kevorkian  Center  for  Near  Eastern  Studies 
New  Yotk  Univenity 
SO  >X'ashinc(Dn  Square 
New  York,  NY  10012 

2  midan  Qasr  el'Doubara 
Garden  City 
Cairo,  Ejypt 

American  Research  Institute  in  Turkey 
The  UniverMty  Museum 
33rd  and  Spruce  Saeets 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101.6324 

SereiKebey  Yokusu  61*63 
Daire  10-11 

Besiktas,  Istanbul,  80700 
Turkey 

Iran  rraddcsi  29/4 
Gazi  Osman  Pasa 
Ankara  06680  Turkey 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athe  ns 

41  East  72nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 

31  Souidias  Street 
GR.  106-76  Athens 
Greece 

American  Center  for  Oriental  Research 

The  American  Schools  of  Orienral  Research 
711  W.mStreer 
Suite  351 

Baltimore.  MD  21211 

P.O.  Box  2470  J 
Amman,  Jordan 
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Cyprus  American  Archaeological  Research 
Institute 

The  American  Schod(s  of  Oriental  Rescarcli 
711  W.  40thSrrecc 
Suite  354 

Baltinwre.  MD21211 

41  Kmg  Paul  Street 
Nicosia,  Cyprus 

W.F.  Albright  Institute  of  Archaeological 
Research 

The  American  Schools  of  OrKnral  Research 
711  W.  40th  Street 
Suite  354 

Baltimore  MD  2121 1 

P.O.Box  19096 

91  190  Jerusalem.  Israel 

Universities  Service  Centre 

c/o  the  American  Council  of  Lcanied  Societies 

223  East  45th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10017 

Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong 

Shann,N.T. 

Hong  Kong 

West  African  Research  Association 
P.O.  Box  682 
Howard  University 
Washington.  DC  20059 

Immeuble  des  Eaux 

72  Blvd  De  la  Republiqite 

Dakar.  Senegal 

BP.  6412. 
Dakar  Etoiie, 
Senegal 

The  Amencan  Schoolsof  Onental  Research  include  the 
W.  F  Albnght  Insnrute  of  Archaeology,  the  Amencan 
Center  for  Oriental  Reseait  h  and  the  Cyprus  American 
Archaeological  Research  institute 

The  UnivcRincs  Seivice  Centie  has  been  ttansfcrled  to 
the  control  of  the  Chinese  UntvcisKy  of  Hong  Kong 

The  West  African  Research  Associanon  is  currently 
admmisrercd  rliiough  the  Councilof  Ameiican  Overseas 
Research  Centers 
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AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  RESEARCH  CENTERS 


Institutional  Memberships 


American  Academ^h  Borne  o 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Amcncan  Numismatic  Society 

Amiierst  College 

Univenity  of  Arkansas 

Barnard  College 

Boston  Univenit> 

Braixfcis  Univcnity 

Brown  Univenity 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Univcnity  of  California,  Berkeley 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Univerity  of  California.  Sanu  Barbara 

Untvenity  of  Southern  California 

Carfeton  College 

Case  Western  Reserve  Univenicy 

Cacholic  Univenity  of  America 

Univenity  of  Chicago 

Univenity  of  Cincinnati 

Colgate  Univenity 

Univenity  of  Colorado 

Columbia  Univenlt)' 

Connecticut  College 

Cornell  Uhivenity 

Dartmouth  College 

Univenity  of  Delau'are 

Dickinson  College 

Duke  Univereity 

Emory  University 

Univereity  of  Florida 

riorida  State  Univenity 

Univenlty  of  South  Florida 

Fordham  Univenity 

Georgetown  Univemty 

Univenity  of  Georgia 

Harvard  University 

Hollins  College 

College  offVe  Holy  Cross 

Howard  Univcrsiiv 

Hunter  College 

Universiry  of  Illinois 

Indiana  Uiiiv  crMrY 

Universiry  of  loua 

Johns  Hopkins  Universiiy 

Univcisuy  of  Kansas 

Kent  State  Universiiy 


Univeisicy  of  Kentucky 

Herbert  H.  Lehman Cbllege 

Loyola  Univeisicy 

Loyola  Marymount  Univeisicy 

Macalester  College 

Univeisicy  of  Maryland 

Univeisicy  of  Maryland/Baltimore  County 

Universicy  of  Massactiuvccs 

Univeisicy  of  Michigan 

Michigan  State  Univetsicy 

U  niveisicy  of  Minnesota 

Univeisicy  of  Mississippi 

U  niveisicy  of  Missouri 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

New  York  Univeisicy,  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 

State  University  of  New  York/Buffalo 

Univeisity  of  North  Carol ina/Chapel  Hill 

Northwestexn  Univeisity 

Oberiin  College 

Ohio  State  Univeisity 

Univeisity  of  Oklahoma 

Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Univeisity  of  Pitoburgh 

Pontifkal  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies 

Princeton  Univeisity 

Rice  Univeisit)' 

Rutgeis  Univeisity 

Smith  College 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Stanford  University 

Sw*3rthfnore  College 

Sweet  Briar  College 

Temple  University 

Univeisity  of  Tennessee 

Univeisity  ofTexas,  Austin 

Univeisity  of  Texas,  Arlingtor 

Trinity  College 

Tufcs  College 

Tulane  Univeisity 

Univeisity  of  Utah 

Vandcrbilt  Univer^it>' 

Vassar  College 

UnivfiSKy  of  Veimom 

Univer^iry  ofVirginia 

Univeisity  of  Washington 

Wellesley  College 

Weslc^m  Uni\'t'rsir\'  \ 
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^'.lliams  College 
College  of  Williarfi  and  Mary 
UnivcRiiy  of  Wisconsin 
Yale  University 

A»Tierlcan'lnstltut0  for^M 

Univei^icy  of  Anzona 
UniversitY  of  California  ac  Berkeley 
University  of  California  at  Ijos  Angeles 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Univer^ity/SIAS 
Middle  East  Studies  Association 
New  Yoik  University 

Nitie  School  of  Advanced  Inreri^ational  Studies 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Princeton  University 
Smithsonian  Institution 
University  of  South  Carolina 
University  of  Southern  California 
University  of  Texas  at  Ausrin 
University  of  Utah 


An\crican  Foundation  for  the  Study  of  Mankind 

University  of  Anrona 

Boston  Univetsiry 

Univcrsiry  ofCalifoniia,  Berkeley 

Univereiry  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

University  of  Chicago 

Columbia  Univetsiry 

Georgctov^ii  University 

Univetsiry  of  Michigan 

New  Mexico  State  Univetsiry 

New  York  Universiry 

Universiry  of  North  Carolina 

Northern  Illinois  Univei^iry 

Oregon  State  University 

Universiry  of  Pennsylvahia 

Princeton  Universiry 

Portland  State  Universiry 

Universiry  of  Richmond 

Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto 

Semitic  Museum,  Haivard  Univcnitv 

Smithsonian  Instuunon 

University  of  Texas,  Ausnn 

UniversitY  of  Totonto 

Univcr^ityof  Utah 

University  of  ^'a^Hingron 

linivei'Sityof  ^^'i5<onsin,  MiUvaulcf 


American  Institute  ofJodiariS^ies 

American  University 
Amherst  College 
Univei^iryof  Aruona 
Boston  Univcrsiry 
Bra  ndeis  University 
Bro\*Ti  Universiry 

University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles 

California  State  University,  Hayward 

Carleton  College 

Univcrsiry  of  Chicago 

Colby  College 

Colgate  Universiry 

Universiry  of  Colorado^ 

Columbia  Universiry 

University  of  Connecticut 

Cornell  University 

Duke  University 

Universiry  of  Florida 

Harvard  Universiry 

Universiry  of  Hawaii 

Univetsiry  of  Illinois 

Universiry  of  low-a 

Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  NYU 

Kansas  State  Universiry 

Loyola-Marymont  Universiry 

University  of  Maryland  ar  College  Park 

Universiry  of  Michigan 

Universiry  of  Minrxsota 

Universiry  of  Missoun 

North  Carolina  State  University 

Universiry  of  Northern  Iowa 

Oakland  Universiry 

Obcrlin  College 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Snte  University 

Universiry  of  PittsKurgh 

Princeton  Universiry 

Universiry  of  Rochester 

Rutgers  Universiry 

Smithsonian  Insntution 

University  of  South  Carolina  at  Spartanburg 

Syracuse  Universiry 
Ten^ple  Universiry 
Universiry  of  Texas 
Umveisiry  of  Virginia 
Univcrriiry  of  Washington 
Univet^ny  of  Wiwionsiii 


American  Institute  of  Iranian  Stjudies 
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Univenicy  of  Arizona 

Univcfsicy  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Univcmity  of  California  at  Anc<?lcs 

Univef3iCY  of  Chicago 

Columbia  University 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

University  of  Michigan 

New  York  University 

University  of  Pennsylvanis 

Princeton  University 

Royal  Onrario  Museutn 

Smithsonian  Instirurion 

University  of  U  rah 


^^n^»aM"nstitutejo?;Pa 

Arkansas  State  University 
University  of  Califomia,  Los  A  ngele$ 
College  of  Charleston 
Columbia  University 
Duke  University 
Georgia  Southem  College 
Hamilton  Col le^ 
Hov^'ard  University 
University  of  lllinois/lJrbana 
Juniata  College 

Kiassachusetis  Insriture  of  Technology 
Monmouth  College 

State  University  of  New  York,  Brockport 

Northeastem  Illinois  Univereiry 

Ohio  State  University 

Pakistan  An^rican  Poundanon 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Smithsonian  Institution 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Texas  A&K4  University 

Villanova  University 

Wake  Forest  University 

^Vestern  Michigan  University 


Organization : 


Univeisiiy  of  California,  Bt'tkeley 
UnivciMiy  of  Chjcago 
Univrisityof  Pennsylvania 
Snnthsoniaii  Institution 
University  of  Wisconsin 


American  Resear^Jh  Cepter^ijigyjte^ 


Aga  Khan  Program  for  Islamic  Architecture,  Harvard 

University/MIT 

American  University  in  Cairo 

University  of  Arizona 

Brigham  Young  University 

The  Brooklyn  Museum 

BrowTi  University 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

University  of  Califomia,  Los  Angeles 

University  of  Chicago,  Oriental  Institute 

Clarcmount  Graduate  School 

Cleveland  Museum 

Columbia  University 

University  of  Delaware 

Duke  University 

East  Tennessee  State  University 

Harvard  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Maryland 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  An 

Memphis  State  University 

Middle  East  Studies  Association 

Univcisity  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

New  York  University 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  Museum 

Pnnceton  University 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Southem  Methodist  Unwcisity 

Southwest  Missouri  State  University 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 

University  of  Toronto 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Washington 

Wayne  State  University 

Yale  University 


AmericanlReseirchipju^Mu^^ 

Aga  Khan  Program  m  Islamic  Architecture,  Harvard 
Univetsity/MIT 

Archaeological  institute  of  Amenca 
Univrrsity  of  Anzona 
Biovvn  University 
Br^ii  Ma\M  College 
University  of  Cnlifonna,  LVikelcy 
University  of  California,  Ijos  Anj»elc5. 
UniveiMrj'of  Chicago 
University  of  Cincinnati 
Columbia  University 
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CoineH  Univeisicy 

Duke  Universicy 

Dumbarton  Oaks 

Indiana  UnivcRiiY  * 

Umvenicy  of  Illinois 

l^yola  UnivcT^icyi Chicago 

Mciropoliian  Museum  of  An  (Near  Easr  and 

Univcisicy  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Scare  University 

New  York  UriivcRity 

Univereity  of  North  Carolina 

Ohio  State  University 

Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania 

PriiKeton  University 

Smithsonian  Institution 

University  of  Texas 

Texas  A6iM  Univereity 

University  of  Toronto 

Univereityof  Utah 

University  of  Washington.  Seattle 

Washington  University-,  Sc.  Louis 

Yale  University 


American  Numbmaric  Society 

Allegheny  Collcje 

AmhcistColIc^ 

Ball  State  University 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Beaver  Mlegc 

Bcrea  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Brandeis  University 

Brigham  Young  University 

University  of  British  Columbia 

Brock  Univeisity 

Brown  University 

Btyn  MawT  College 

Carleton  College 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Central  Pennsylvania  consortium 

Dickinson  College 

Franklin  and  Mai'.hall  College 

GritysbiuB  ColVgc 

V/ilson  Collge 

Univcrsuyof  Calgaiy 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

University  of  Ca!iforni:i  ar  lr^•i^e 

Univcrsit^'of  Cshfornia  at  los  Angelts 


Umvcrsity  of  California  ac  Santa  Barbara 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Oncinnan 

Ciiy  Umversity  of  New  York 

Clark  University 

Colgate  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

College  ofWooster 

University  of  Colorado 

Columbia  University 

Connecticut  College 

Gondii  University 

Dartmouth  College 

Davidson  College 

Dentson  University 

Duke  University 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Research  Ubtary 
East  Tennessee  State  University 
Eckerd  College 
Emory  University 
Florida  State  Univeisiiy 
Fordham  University 
University  of  Florida 
University  of  Geotgiia 
George  Mason  University 
George  Washington  University 
Georgetown  University 
Grinnell  College 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
Hamilton  College 
HampdenSydney 
Harvard  Unlvereity 
Hollins  College 
Hope  College 
Hunter  College 

University  of  lllitwis  at  Chicago  Circle 
University  of  Illinois  at  UrbanaClhampaign 
Indiana  University 

Indiana  University-Purduc  University  at  Indianapolts 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  PrirKeton  University 

Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York  University 

University  of  Iowa 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Kent  State  University 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Kenrucky 

Lawience  Umvcisity 

Lclugh  Univeisity 

Louisiana  Stare  Univcisiri* 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago 

Macalcsrer  College 

Univci^iryofMatyland 

UnivciMty  of  Maryland  B;ilninoic  C^un.f  '". 
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Univcreity  of  Ma<5achuseccs 

Mi<i<}|cburYCollece 

UnivereitYofMichiipn 

Michigan  Sate  Univcrticy 

Unlvenity  of  Minnesoti 

Un  (venicy  of  Misisiipp  j 

Uriivcnityof  Minouri 

Monwru  S«te  Universicy 

Moubt  Holyoke  Gollece 

Mevv  York.  University 

University  of  NoTtf»"C:»JoJin?/Chapcl  Hill 

Uh^nity  of  Nonh  C*rolin«Ajrecn$boro 

NonhM«stetn  University 

.ObeHinColl^ 

Ohio  Siace  University 

Ohk>  Wesleyan  University 

Un  iventty  of  Oklahoma 

Univenity  ofOrcfon 

P^brokeCoileie 

UnlvetsityofPtenwyifi'jtt^ 

Univenity  of  Pennsylvania.  Univeisity  Museum 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Univenity  of  Pittsburgh 

Piczer  College 

Pomona  College 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Princeton  University 

lUdclif^i  College 

E^ndoIph'Macon  Women**  College 
Rhodes  College 
Rice  University 
Rutgers 

San  Jose  State  University 
Scripps  College 
Smith  College 
Smithsonian  Institution 
University  of  South  Florida 
Univeisity  of  Southern  California 
Southwestern  University 
Stanford  University 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

Swarrhmore  College 

Sweet  Briar  College 

Temple  University 

University  of  Tennessee 

Texas  A&M  Unueisity 

Texas  Tech  University 

University  of  Texas  at  Austm 

Univctsiiy  of  Toledo 

Unu'cmrY  of  Toronto 

University  of  Tulsa 

Trinity  Collejje 

Tnnity  Unlversiri- 

Tofts  Universuy 

Tub  no  Univci^uy 


Union  College 
Valparaiso  University 
Vandcrbilt  University 
Vassar  College 
University  of  Vermont 
Univenity  of  Virginia 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
University  of  Washington 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Wabash  College 

Washington  Univcn'ty.  St.  Louis 
Wellesley  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Wilfed  Uuricr  University 
Williams  College 
Wright  State  University 
Yale  Univeisity 


University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham 
AmecKtn  Baptm  Seminary  of  the  Wear 
American  Foundation  for  the  Study  of  Man 
American  Oriental  Society 

Ancient  Biblical  Manuscript  Center  for  Preservation  and 

Research 

Anderson  College 

Andover  Newton  Theological  School 
Arfdrews  University 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
University  of  Arizona 
Asbury  Theological  Seminaty 
Associated  Mennonite  Seminary 
Aurora  College 

Auscin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Australian  Institute  of  Archaeology 

Baltimore  Hebrew  College 

Bangor  Theological  Seminaty 

Baptist  Bible  College  of  Penrisylvania 

Bard  College 

Baylor  University 

Doston  College 

Boston  University 

Brandea  University 

Brigham  Young  University 

Brock  Univcrsirj' 

Brooklyn  Museum 

Brown  Univcrsicy 

Br^n  MauiCbllcfie 

Caesiirca  World  Monurncnr 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Univrt     ^^Califomia  at  Los  Angeles 

Universitv    v  alifomia  at  Santa  Batbara  , 

Cahtorhia  State  University  ar  Sacran^nto  ' 
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CaK-m  Theological  S«nni^ar> 
Caclwlic  University  of  Amciira 
General  Bapnsi  Theological  Scmmarv 
Central  Conference  <3f  American  Rabbis 
University  of  Chicago.  The  Orienral  Iracituie 
Christian  Theological  Seminary 
University  of  CiiKinnati 
Claremonr  Cradiiare  Schools 

Cobb  Insiirute  of  Archaeology,  Mississippi  Scare 
Univcreity 

Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School 

University  of  Colorado 

College  of  Woosrer 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary 

Columbia  University 

CorKordia  Colicge 

Concordia  CollcgcSeward 

Concordia  Seminary 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 

Cornell  University 

Covenant  Theological  Seminary 

Depaul  University 

Df<rw  University 

Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning 
Duke  University 
Duquesne  Univers  ry 
Dumbaiton  Oaks 
EmmAnuel  Schcwl  of  Religion 
Emory  University 
Endowmfnc  for  Biblical  Research 
Ganeit' Evangelical  Tl)eological  Seminary 
General  ITieological  Seminary 
Gectysbuig  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
Golden  Gate  Baptist  Seminary- 
Grace  Theological  Seminary- 
Grace  Theological  Seminary 
Harvaid  Divinity  School 
Harvard  University,  Fogg  An  Museum 
Harvard  University,  Peabody  Museum  of 

Aichaeology  and  Ethnology 
Harvard  University,  Semitic  Museum 
Hebrew  Union  CoIlegc-Je^^■l!ih  Insrituie  of  Religion 
Hunter  College 
Iliff  School  of  Theology 
Indiana  Uiiu-ersuy  of  Pennsylvania 
Instirureof  Advanced  Study 

Inrcmanonal  Insiiruic  forMcsojwtamian  Aira  Studies 
Um\TiMty  of  Judaism 
Jc5uit  Sfhtxil  orTht*oloj.^ 

johanncs  GuicnlytR  UDivciMMCt  S<-niinaf  Tur  Alcci, 
Tfsinniciu 

Und  BiblL-ichc  Archaeolopir 
John  C-artoll  Univct^iry 
John-;  Hopkin-i  Univi  iMtv 
IMnvrf^jty  of  Kan-ias 


Univcrtity  of  LcthbrMigc 

Loina  l.mda  University 

Univcrsiry  College  London 

Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Luther  College 

Luther  Theological  Seminary 

Lutheran  School  of  Theology 

Lycoming  College 

University  ol  Maryland 

McCormick  Theological  Scmmaty 

McOill  University 

McMastei  Divinit«  College 

University  of  Melbourne 

Methodist  Theological  School 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Miami  Univereity 

University  of  Michigan 

Mid- Art>crican  Baptist  Theological ^eminaty 

Midwestern  Baptist  Theological  Scminaty 

Milwaukee  Public  Museum 

Un  ivetsity  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia 

University  of  Montana 

Mount  HolyokeCbllegc 

New  York  Univereiry 

North  Carolina  State  University 

Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

University  of  Notre  Dan>e 

Oberlin  College 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Bade  Institute  of 

Biblical  Archaeology 
Univetvity  of  Pennsylvania.  University  Museum 
Phillips  University 
Pittsburgh  ThcologKal  Seminary 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Princeton  University 

Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
Rice  University 

Rochester  Insiiiuie  of  Technology 

St.  Francis  Xavicr  University 

St.  John  Fisher  College 

St  John's  Seminaty 

St.  John's  Univereity 

St.  Lawience  University 

Sr.  Mary's  Seminary 

St.  Maiy's  University  of  San  Antomo 

St.  ^aul  School  of  Thcolofry 

Sanifotd  UniveRiiy 

Scton  Mall  UnivciMry- 

Smith  College 

SociL'ty  of  l^ibltcai  LirOi.itutc 

University  of  South  Fhiiid;! 

Soiith^nsrern  Baptist  Tlieologicnl  Sommniy 

5;<K]i}u'in  Bapiisi  Thcolopif  al  St*inii»aiy 
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Southern  California  College 

Southern  Mett>odBt  Universicy 

Souch^'csc  Missouri  Scice  University 

Souch^csKm  Bapiot  Thcdogical  Seminary 

SouchMtstem  at  Memphis 

State  Unlvcrsicy  of  New  York,  Stony  Brool: 

Temple  Universiry 

University  of  Texas 

Texas  A&M  University 

Texas  Chnscian  University 

University  of  Toronto 

Trinity  Lutheran  Seminaty 

Union  Thcdogical  Seminary,  New  York 

Union  Theo)ostca)  Seminary , Richmond 

United  Theological  Seminary 

Unity  School  ofChrtscianicy 

UnivCRity  of  Vientw,  liwtitui  Fur  Altes  Testament  Und 

Biblische  Archaeologie 

Upsafa  College 

Valparaiso  University 

Wake  Forest  University 

Warrbur;  Theological  Seminary 

Wellste^- College 

Wesley  TheologKal  Seminary 

Western  Theological  Seminary 

Wcwoo  School  of  Theology 

WheatonCollese 

Univetsity  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison 
Wilfrid  Uuher  University 
Yale  Univ-ersity 


Columbia  Univereiry 
UniveR4ty  of  California,  Berkeley 
University  of  California,  San  Diego 
Harvard  Univeisiry 
Universiry  of  Haw-ai I  at  Manoa 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pnnceton  Un  ivereity 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Univeri«t>- of  Toronto 'Yorl  University 
University  of  Washington 
University-  of  Ww:onsm 
Yale  Univeisity 
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Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Mobley,  you  mentioned  that  international  edu- 
cation should  not  be  limited  to  specific  programs.  Are  there  any 
changes  in  statutes  you  feel  are  necessary  to  enhance  the  Center 
for  International  Business  Education's  ability  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tives? What  would  you  like  to  see  done? 

Mr  Mobley.  I  think  the  statute  provides  the  flexibility.  I  think 
the  incentive  is  there  for  linking  language  and  area  study  expertise 
with  the  professional  schools,  engineering  and  business  in  particu- 
lar, where  there  are  large  numbers  of  graduates  who  will  be  en- 
gaged in  international  commerce  and  need  that  breadth. 

So  I  think  the  mechanisms  are  in  place  if  we  can  strengthen  the 
support,  increase  the  awareness,  and  increase  study  abroad.  1 
would  agree  with  Dr.  Lane  totally.  In  the  United  States,  only  some 
5  percent  of  our  college  internationals  have  a  meanmgtui  study 
abroad  experience.  In  some  States  like  Texas,  that  percentage  is 
only  one  percent.  A  number  of  the  institution  groups— and  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  some  of  this  testimony— are  saymg  at  a  mini- 
mum we  should  have  10  percent. 

So  the  legislative  flexibility  and  clarification  of  international  fi- 
nancial aid  which  would  allow  study  abroad  to  be  explicitly  accessi- 
ble through  financial  aid  for  increasingly  diverse  portions  ot  our 
international  bodies,  both  by  major  and  by  need  and  by  minority 
groups,  I  think  will  help  us  significantly  to  carry  the  international 

"™S?nator  Pell.  In  other  words,  what  is  needed  is  the  will.  The  text 
of  the  language  is  all  right  the  way  it  is 

Mr  Mobley.  With  respect  to  title  VI-B,  Id  say  yes,  but  I  think 
the  provisions  that  are  in  the  omnibus  bill  with  respect  to  clanty- 
ing  and  providing  flexibility  for  financial  aid  to  support  study 
abroad  would  be  extremely  helpful  for  our  financial  aid  officers. 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Lane,  you  mentioned  in  your  testimony  the 
need  for  greater  coordination  of  the  international  education  pro- 
grams by  USIA  and  the  Department  of  Education.  Could  you  elabo- 
rate on  how  that  interrelationship  could  be  inriproved,  and  are 
there  any  other  government  departments  that  should  be  cranked 
into  this  operation?  . 

Ms  Lane  Yes.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  written  testimony,  we  are 
in  a  rather  schizophrenic  situation  in  that  USIA  supports  interna- 
tional exchanges  from  over  there,  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion does  it  from  over  here,  and  both  USIA  and  the  Center  for 
International  Education  and  the  Department  of  Education  here  do 
an  excellent  job.  But  there  is  no  bridge  between  them.  We  consider 
that  if  overseas  research  centers  were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
competition  similar  to  the  one  that  national  resource  centers  have, 
we  could  serve  as  the  bridge  between  those  two  purposes. 

Certainly,  the  changing  world  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  shows 
that  domestic  and  foreign  policy  are  very  interrelated,  and  we 
think  that  international  education  should  be  interrelated  as  well. 

Senator  Pell.  Would  you  describe  to  us  the  relationship  you 
have  with  the  Smithsonian? 

Ms  Lane.  Yes.  The  Smithsonian  used  to  fund  several  of  our  re- 
search centers,  as  you  know.  Senator,  particularly  the  one  in  India, 
through  P.L.  480  money,  As  these  moneys  in  different  countries 
began  to  dry  up,  first  Secretary  Ripley  and  now  Secretary  Adams 
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realized  that  overseas  research  centers  could  be  left  high  and  dry 
And  essentially,  we  are  the  small,  private,  humanities  and  social 
science  counterpart  of  the  very  large  Smithsonian  natural  science 
network. 

So  Alice  Ilchman  was  commissioned  some  years  ago  to  do  a  study 
on  overseas  research  centers  for  Secretary  Ripley,  and  she  recom- 
mended that  a  council  be  created  so  that  centers  for  the  first  time 
could  speak  with  a  unified  voice  and  that  this  council  be  located  at 
the  bmithsonian.  So  we  were  first  set  up  in  1985,  and  our  offices 
are  there. 

The  council  itself,  not  the  centers,  has  $125,000  a  year  that  was 
put  by  the  Congress  into  the  Smithsonian  budget  for  our  suoDort 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  thank  you  both  very  much  indeed.  I  would  add  that  the  record 
will  be  kept  open  for  at  least  a  week  so  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  committed  elsewhere  and  cannot  be  here  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  you  questions  in  writing. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Mobley,  thank  you.  Dr.  Lane. 

Senator  Pell.  The  next  panel  is  the  one  on  institutional  aid,  and 
It  includes  Dr.  Oswald  Bronson,  president  of  Bethune-Cookman  Col- 
lege, Daytona  Beach,  FL,  on  behalf  of  United  Negro  College  Fund- 
Dr.  Paul  Gianini,  Jr.,  president  of  Valencia  Community  College,' 
Orlando,  FL;  and  Ms.  Toni  Weight,  dean  of  student  development, 
Weber  State  University,  Ogden,  UT. 

We'll  start  out  with  Dr.  Bronson,  please. 

STATEMENTS  OF  OSWALD  P.  BRONSON.  SR..  PRESIDENT.  BE- 
THUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE,  DAYTONA  BEACH,  FL.  ON  BEHALF 
OF  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND;  PAUL  C.  GIANINI  JR 
PRESIDENT,  VALENCIA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  ORLANDO,  FL 
AND  TONI  WEIGHT.  DEAN  OF  STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT.  WEBER 
STATE  UNIVERSITY.  OGDEN.  UT 

Mr.  Bronson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Oswald  P.  Bronson,  Sr.,  president  of  Bethune-Cookman  Col- 
lege in  Daytona,  Beach,  FL. 

Bethune-Cookman  is  one  of  the  41  member  institutions  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  and  I  appear  today  on  behalf  of  our 
member  presidents  and  almost  50,000  students,  90  percent  of  whom 
recp  ve  and  desperately  need  some  form  of  financial  aid  as  com- 
pared with  65  percent  of  schools  nationally. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
need  to  revise  and  extend  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
Act      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'       ^^^^^  College  and  University 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  31  of  our  41  member  institutions  have 
experienced  enrollment  gains  of  16  percent  over  the  past  4  years. 
Our  enrollment  is  both  interracial  and  international.  UNCF  presi- 
dents note,  however,  with  alarm  the  fact  that  the  number  of  stu- 

ff  aL^^^,°^o'1,o'"         Stafford  loans  has  almost  doubled,  from 
11,000  in  1982-83  to  almost  22,000  in  1988-89. 

Increasingly,  UNCF  students  are  becoming  indentured  servants 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  keep  that  in  mind  as  yo  -.  debate 
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whether  or  not  to  make  the  Pell  Grant  a  real  entitlement.  We  hope 

^^'sin^ceVe^ewrite  of  title  III,  part  B  in  1986,  UNCF  member  insti- 
tutions have  benefited  immensely  from  the  much  more  carefully 
targeted,  formula-driven  program  which  provides  $38  million  to 
private,  historically-black  colleges  and  unwersities  and  $89  million 
to  the  entire  universe  of  undergraduate  HBCU  s. 

We  have  been  working,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  representatives  ot 
the  public  black  colleges  as  well  as  black  professional  and  graduate 
schools  to  develop  the  following  legislative  recommendations  attect- 

^"f)nerincrease  part  B  floor  on  minimum  grant  from  $350,000  to 
$500,000  in  order  to  provide  a  minimum  level  of  tunding  tor  the 
smallest  HBCU's.  ,  w      *  u 

Second,  enactment  of  the  Bush  Administration  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  set-aside  of  $20  million  for  HBCU's  in  part  C,  challenge/en- 
dowment grant  program,  with  a  part  C  authorization  of  $175  mil- 

^*°Thh-d,  add  five  new  graduate/professional  schools  to  section  326 
of  part  B,  including  Xavier  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  the 
Southern  University  School  of  Law,  the  Texas  Southern  University 
Thurgood  Marshall  School  of  Law  or  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the 
Florida  A&M  University  School  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  and 
the  North  Carolina  Central  University  School  of  Law. 

Fourth,  establish  a  statutory  mechanism  for  bringing  the  tive 
new  graduate  institutions  into  section  326  without-without-re- 
ducing funding  to  any  of  the  current  participants.  We  therelore 
oppose  the  introduction  of  a  generic  graduate, authorization. 

Fifth  we  strongly  support  a  part  B  authorization  ot  UoO  million 
rising  to  $250  million  during  the  5-year  life  of  the  authorization. 

UNCF  is  pleased  with  the  progress  made  thus  far  with  the  Ke- 
vised  Black  College  and  University  Act  program  established  in 
1986  We  encourage  Congress  to  follow  the  age-old  principle,  it  it 
ain't"  broke,  don't  fix  it"-just  improve  it,  during  the  current  reau- 
thorization process.  , 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Thank  you  so  much.  /.    .  •  •t.u 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Bronson,  for  being  with 


us. 


[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bronson  follows:] 
Prb:pared  Statement  of  Mr.  Bronson 

Mr  Chairman  member's  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Oswald  S.  Bronson,  Sr.  Presi- 
dent'of  teh;in"e:clloTman  College  in  Davtona  Beach,  FLj-B^iX^ ?UNCF)  ITl 
of  the  41  member  institutions  of  the  United  Negro  College  fund  (UNCF)  and  I 
apiar  tod^v  on  behalf  of  our  member  presidents  and  almost  50,000  students  from 
48  of  the  50  states  and  1,504  international  students  from  30  foreign  countries  and 
339  students  from  our  U.S.  possessions.  u    ,       r,^r.A     r«vU«  nnH 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  about  the  need  to  revise  and 
extend  title  III  of  the  higher  education  act  and  to  talk  specifically  about  part  B.  the 

'1?ord'^'trse^'uNCF?'rLommendations  for  reauthorization  of  title  111  in  context 
for  the  subcommittee,  1  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  give  you  a  snapshot  of  UNCI-  s 
students  and  the  institutions  as  a  group.  ....  •       j  „„ 

During  the  past  few  years,  31  or  our  41  member  institutions  have  experienced  en- 
rollSt  gainrof  two  percent  over  the  fall  of  1989  and  increases  of  16  percent  over 
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«f  M  ??M^?b^^J'°'!  students  as  of  September  1990.  Sixty^ne 

percent  of  all  UNCF  students  receive  Pell  grants;  33  percent  receive  SEOGs  3f  Sr 
cent  receive  college  work  study;  and  51  percent  receiC^  Stafford  loans;^mo6t^ 
ceive  multiple  forms  of  this  assistance.  UNCF  presidents  note-with  ala?m-Th?  fart 
that  the  number  of  student  borrowers  in  the  GSL  (Stafford  loans)  has  almMt  Hn.V 
Sl^J"'"^!!'^  in.  1982-83  to  almost  22m  in  1988-S  InSn.^,  UN^^ 
dents  are  becoming  indentured  servants-in  1979-80,  eight  percent  of  all  UNCF  stu- 
IINrp'"'^''^****^"*- loans  while  in  1987-88,  more  that  one-half  of  all 
UNCF  students  receive  Stafford  loans.  I  mention  this  to  you  today  to  make  two 
P«"»*«,^«  y=  <1  institutions  like  Bethune  Cookman  are  helJingX  feSrKver*° 
«.t"b«S„'^  mission  by  enrolling  low-income  an!  n^noritrstudinte  who 

vou  d„7i  K'ilof  and  become  tax-paying  citizens;  and  (2)  in  addition  to  all 

you  do  for  black  colleges,  which  we  very  much  appreciate,  through  title  Ill-the 
tUle  V  aid  you  provide  to  our  students  is  our  lifelifie  and  their  pasiport  Lane  thi 
second-generation  burdens  of  slavery  in  America.  We  hope  yod  wi^ keeTthlt  in 
h!,^  tSt^JSu  wmf  °"       *°  grant  a  real  enti??Lnt_w; 

°^  P®*^  ^  i"         UNCF  member  institutions  have  ben- 

efited immensely  from  the  much  more  carefully  targeted,  formula^lriven  nJStram 
? 'fS/So'^^^f''"^*  $38  million  to  private  historiciily  black  colleges  and  ^SSIS- 
iLfhf.  «ii  ?    n"  ^'^il^f  ""'verse  of  undergraduate  HBCU's.  Additionally, 

Lk^Ji!  pM  i,'"'!'*'?"  !^  provided  to  five  historically  Black  professional  and  graduate 
^KTf^v'f  .Atlanta  University  (graduate  school),  tie  Tuskegee  University 
M^L°n  n®^""*7a,?**^l?'*"f'  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine,  the  MeharrJ 
Med  fal  College,  and  The  Charles  R.  Drew  School  of  Postgraduate  Medicine.  ^ 
♦i,lHf„ii  p!f  completely  re-written  during  the  1980  reauthorization  and  again  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1986  (P.L.  99-498).  It  is  the  singlela^est 
o«?  ]l*„"  aT'  ^''^  P'T*'"rii'"''r^  government  under  the  nSher  K 

ffi. federal  statute,  including  the  Morrill  Act.  Title  III  autl^r- 
iWiJ.fc^'^f:^*?  P"^"'"^  of  fundine  for  eligible  institutions  and  provides  direct 
K  i.^^nlf''^**"'*  iSi  "  "A"^^^  °^ institutions  of  higher  education,  especially 
those  serving  large  numbers  of  low  income  students.  The  three  programs  include-  (1) 
the  strengthenmg  institutions  program;  (2)  the  strengthening  historically  black  col- 

de3;Ml;'?nW 

role  in  working  with  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  Chairman  Aug^tus  F,  hSs  "n 
m^H^Ki.*!  'T*V^^  °f  institutional  assistance 

Th^H  rXTuVon^f l^^  government.  Senators  Strom  Thurmond  and 

Thad  Cochran  also  played  key  roles  in  assuring  that  this  important  new  law  was 

S?r^v  ^•'f-  ^"       ^i«*'  the  part  B,  bladf  college  aZ  unt 

versity  act  requires  only  minor  tinkering  in  order  to  fulfill  its  stated  goal  of  enhanc- 
ing Americas  historically  b.'ick  institutions  of  higher  education.  We  have  been 
representatives  of  the  nublic  black  colleges  as  well  as  the  black  profes 

fiSI^^a  ImrP*^''**'^*^*'®'^^^^   «  ^^"^  °f  legislative  recommendations  af- 

fecting part  B.  UNCF  supports  four  important  changes  in  title  III: 

—increase  the  part  B  floor  or  minimum  grant  from  $350,000  to  $500,000  in  order 
to  provide  a  minimum  level  of  funding  for  the  smallest  HBCU's  which  are  eliRi- 
ble  to  participate.  This  change  affecte  only  fifteen  part  B  institutions; 

-enactment  of  the  Bush  Administration  proposal  to  establish  a  "set-a-side"  of  $20 
mil  ion  for  HBCU's  in  the  part  C,  challenge  (endowment)  grant  program,  w  th  a 
parte  authorization  of  $175  million  for  FY  1993;  and  program,  witn  a 

-add  five  new  graduate/professional  schools  to  section  326  of  part  B,  including 
the  Xavier  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Southern  University  School  of 
Law.  he  Texas  Southern  University  (Thurgood  Marshall)  sKl  S  &w  (Srihe 
School  of  Pharmacy),  the  Florida  A&M  University  School  of  Pharmaceutical 
Sciences,  and  the  ^^orth  Carolina  Central  UniversitV  School  of  Uw  K  S 
sions  protecting  the  existing  grants  already  made  to  the  original  five  schools 
through  fiscal  year  1993  or  the  life  of  the  current  grants. 

-Lstablishmg  a  statutory  mechanism  for  bringing  the  five  new  graduate  institu- 
tions into  section  326  without  reducing  funding  to  any  of  the  current  partid- 
pants.  We  opoose  the  introduction  of  a  "generic"  graduate  authorization  te- 
cause  this  will  create  a  substantial  dram  on  limited  title  III  funds  to  m-aduate 
programs  where  African  Americans,  although  underrepresented,  do  not  require 
as  much  attention  as  m  the  health  professions,  medicine  and  law 
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UNCF  also  supports  inclusion  of  a  uniform  methodology  for  calculating  the 
number  of  graduates  who  complete  their  studies  in  four  or  five  years,  and  who  enter 

eaduate  or  professional  school  within  a  five  year  "look-back  period.  Additionally. 
NCP  recommends  inclusion  of  a  general  authority  in  section  323  which  would 
permit  institutions  to  implement  activities,  approved  by  the  secretary  as  part  of 
their  section  323  application,  that  contribute  to  carnrin^  out  the  overall  purposes  of 
part  B.  but  are  not  specifically  spelled-out  in  the  authorized  activities. 

In  part  C,  UNCF  believes  that  a  "cap"  on  the  amount  of  a  part  C  grant,  relative 
to  the  size  of  the  overall  part  C  appropriation  is  needed.  This  is  intended  to  prevent 
a  few  small  grants  from  absorbing  the  entire  part  C  appropriation.  We  vvould  sug- 
gest a  $500  thousand  cap  when  the  appropriation  is  $11  million  or  less;  »  $1  million 
cap  when  funding  is  above  $11  million  but  below  $21  million;  and  no  hmit  when  the 
appropriation  is  $21  million  or  greater.  Finally,  we  think  reducing  the  "t-put 
period  for  those  institutions  which  successfully  pursued  a  large  matching  (^ant 
federal  for  each  $1  privately-raised)  from  ten  years  to  five  years  ift  warranted. 

We  strongly  support  a  part  B  authorization  of  $150  million  rismg  to  $250  nnllion 
during  the  five  year  life  of  the  authorization.  .,1.1.  n 

UNCF  is  pleased  with  the  progress  made  thus  far  with  the  revised  black  college 
and  university  act  program  established  in  1986.  We  encourage  congress  to  follow  the 
ageK)ld  principle— if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it--during  the  current  reauihorization 
process! 

I  would  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  h.ave. 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Gianini  is  here  representing  the  community 
colleges,  and  I  know  that  my  old  friend  Frank  Mansel  has  often 
been  in  your  spot  in  the  past. 

Welcome. 

Mr.  GiANi^L  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Paul  Gianini,  president  of  Valencia  Community  College,  a 
public  institution  serving  over  55,000  students  in  central  Florida. 

Let  me  first  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  already  done  to 
serve  students  in  this  country. 

If  Valencia's  name  sounds  familiar,  it  may  be  because  Alan 
Norton,  president  of  the  Martin  Marietta  Electronics,  Information 
and  Missiles  Group  spoke  about  his  company's  unique  partnership 
with  Valencia  at  this  subcommittee's  opening  hearing  on  February 
21. 

i  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  about  title  III, 
part  A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  to  support  the  continued 
use  of  these  funds  to  strengthen  the  success  of  students  in  the  Na- 
tion's community  colleges  via  a  set-aside  of  at  least  $51.4  million, 
preferably  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  continuation  of 
the  community  college  set-aside  simply  as  an  issue  of  fairness  to 
students.  Historically,  community  college  participation  in  this  im- 
portant program  has  been  severely  restricted.  For  20  years  prior  to 
1986,  community  colleges  experienced  a  ceiling  of  25  percent  fund- 
ing in  title  III,  part  A,  despite  the  fact  that  community  colleges  en- 
rolled 27  percent  of  all  college  students  in  1970  and  37  percent  in 

1985.  ,  ,  , 

Also,  the  eligibility  criteria  for  part  A  grants  have  worked  to 
limit  the  numbers  of  community  college  students  that  are  allowed 
to  benefit,  since  community  colleges  are  only  compared  to  other 
community  colleges  on  the  two  eligibility  criteria.  This  has  meant 
that  the  4-year  colleges  are  eligible  even  though  they  have  twice 
the  average  expenditures  of  the  more  cost-effective  but  ineligible  2- 
year  institutions. 

However,  while  the  history  is  important,  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
continue  the  set-aside  because  of  past  problems.  Rather,  the  set- 
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aside  is  merited  based  on  the  current  and  future  performance  of 
the  Nation's  community  college  students. 

Community  c  sieges  are  the  critical  main  valve  in  the  education- 
al pipeline  about  which  the  Congress  is  justifiably  concerned.  It 
will  be  in  community  college  classrooms  that  America  will  win  the 
battle  to  produce  the  coU^e-educated  minds  needed  by  our  Nation 
to  address  our  domestic  challenges  and  to  prosper  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  ,  , 

You  may  be  interested  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  m  the  cen- 
tral Florida  area  alone,  15  percent  of  all  the  new  jobs  coming  on 
line  are  tied  to  international  business  and  trade. 

Community  colleges  serve  over  6  million  credit  students,  and  in 
1988  provided  opportunity  to  46  percent  of  all  minority  students 
enrolled  in  postMCondary  education.  Over  half  of  all  the  first-time 
freshmen  are  enrolled  in  community  college. 

The  inherent  flexibility  of  community  college  means  we  can  cor- 
rect students'  skills  deficiencies  and  prepare  them  to  earn  associate 
degrees  and  transfer  for  bachelor's  degrees,  reach  out  to  improve 
the  K-12  system  via  teacher  training  and  dropout  prevention,  pro- 
vide training  programs  that  enable  employees  to  transcend  anc* 
change  and  remain  competitive  in  the  workplace.  Mr.  Norton  from 
Martin  Marietta  noted  to  you  how  his  institution  and  ours  worked 
together  in  producing  such  items  as  the  Patriot  missile  used  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Valen- 
cia students  were  involved  in  the  production  of  the  Patriot. 

Title  III  is  the  only  source  of  funding  available  to  develop  the  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  such  work.  At  my  own  institution,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  used  title  III  funds  to  improve  the  retention  of  at- 
risk  students  and  in  three  short  years  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
we  have  achieved  a  retention  rate  for  at-risk  students  where  over  8 
out  of  10  are  currently  in  college,  and  we  have  found  that  by  work- 
ing with  faculty  who  are  excellent  teachers,  we  try  to  build  a 
bridge  to  the  students  so  that  they  can  learn  more  about  the  com- 
plexity and  the  factors  that  impact  the  decisions  than  an  individual 
student  makes  to  continue  from  semester  to  semester  to  obtain  a 
d^ree. 

Title  III  programs  have  improved  our  faculty  and  provided  them 
with  new  information  &bout  individual  students  so  that  education 
can  be  more  tailored  to  ensure  the  individual  stuHent's  success. 

'Theie  are  many  successful  title  III  progranr  s  throughout  the 
country,  including  Maryland,  Illinois,  South  Carolina  a»'d  Kansas. 

In  order  to  share  models  of  success  develop?d  with  title  III  funds 
and  to  maximize  the  Federal  investment  in  the  programs,  I  urge 
you  to  consider  adding  to  the  title  III,  part  A  grants  a  category  of 
dissemination  grants  that  will  enable  college  that  have  successful 
identified  and  solved  problems  that  impede  students'  success  to 
refine  and  share  those  solutions  with  others. 

On  a  related  issue,  colleges  that  have  successfully  completed  past 
title  Ill-funded  project-:  and  that  are  now  proposing  to  address  new 
and  emerging  problems  should  not  be  barred  from  future  title  III 
competitions.  Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Education  stated  that  col- 
leges should  be  allowed  to  compete  for  only  one  5-year  part  A 
grant.  While  I  share  his  motivation  to  make  title  III  funds  widely 
available,  title  HI  programs  should  remain  a  national  competition 
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with  an  emphasis  on  measurable,  student-based  results  rather  than 
a  grant  to  which  every  institution  is  eventually  entitled. 

May  I  cite  as  an  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  in  your  own 
State  will  be  having  perhaps  a  Navy  base  closing.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  static  community  or  a  static  institution.  We  must  all 
change,  and  we  must  all  face  new  problems  continually  and  look 
for  solutions  to  them.  The  Ongress  should  consider  finding  re- 
sources to  increase  the  moneys  available  in  a  very  highly  effective 
program. 

America's  choice  is  high  skills  or  low  wages.  Because  of  the  stra- 
tegic role  that  student-centered,  results-oriented  community  col- 
leges play  for  our  Nation,  I  urge  you  to  continue  the  community 
college  set-aside  in  at  least  le  amount  of  $54.1  million  and  to  com- 
pare all  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  eligibility  criteria. 

Also,  the  current  wait-out  period  for  recipients  of  4-  and  5-year 
grants  should  be  eliminated.  In  so  doing,  you  will  place  an  empha- 
sis on  title  III  funding  on  those  institutions  that  are  best  positioned 
to  deliver  on  the  key  issues  facing  our  Nation  and  that  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  a  record  of  performance  in  improving  student 

SUCCGSSi 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^.    .  . 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Dr.  Gianmi. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gianini  follows;] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Gianini 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Paul  Gianini,  president  of 
Valencia  Community  Collie,  a  public,  comprehensive,  associate  degree-g^ranting  in- 
stitution established  in  1967,  and  serving  two  counties  in  Central  Florida  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  55,000.  ^    ,  vr   .  j    ^  r 

If  Valencia's  name  sounds  familiar,  it  may  be  because  Alan  Norton,  president  of 
the  Martin  Marietta  Electronics,  Information  and  Missiles  Group,  spoke  about  his 
comoany's  unique  partnership  with  Valencia  at  this  subcommittee  s  opening  hear- 
ing held  here  in  Washington  on  February  21,  1991.  .  ,  ,„  .a 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  about  title  III,  part  A, 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  particularly  to  support  the  use  of  these  funds  to 
continue  to  strengthen  the  nation  s  community  colleges  via  a  set-aside  of  at  least 
$51.4  million,  preferably  higher.  ,    ,.  .     ,      j  i    •  i- 

Community  colleges  are  the  critical  **main  valve  in  the  educational  pipeline 
about  which  the  Congress  is  justifiably  concerned.  It  will  be  in  comn  unity  college 
ckssrooms  that  America  will  win  the  battle  to  produce  the  college-educated  minds 
neiKled  by  our  nation  to  address  our  domestic  challenges  and  to  prosper  in  the  inter- 
national arena.  ^  ,  .      *      •  *  j 

Economists  tell  us  that  as  many  as  50  million  working  Americans  must  upgrade 
their  job  skills  within  this  decade,  to  keep  our  country  competitive.  The  lion  s  share 
of  this  training  will  take  place  in  postsecondary  education  programs  below  the  bac- 
calaureate  level. 

It  would  be  impossible,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  $51.4 
million  title  III,  part  A  set-aside  in  helping  community  colleges  to  meet  such  a  chal- 
lenge Title  III  does  far  more  than  any  othef  title  of  the  Act  to  help  the  colleges  at 
the  front  lines  to  deal  f-ffectively  with  both  demographic  change  and  workforce  de- 
velopment. To  support  both  access  and  program  quality  is  a  pressing  concern  in 
many  such  colleges.  In  fact,  the  very  purposes  of  the  Act  will  be  thwarted  over  time 
if  on  the  one  hand,  title  IV  programs  should  continue  to  expand  access,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  progra.n  development  and  improvement  should  fail  to  keep  pace  in 
colleges  that  are  on  the  frontlines,  improving  access.  The  community  colleges  with 
burgeoning  Hispanic  enrollments  are  but  one  example  of  this  troublesome  resource 
gaj).  Thus,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  total  authorization  is  our  first  priority  for 

^'^As^Chairman-designate  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Relations  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  and  the  American  Associa- 
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tion  of  Community  CpUefre  Trurteei^  I  want  to  emphasise  our  four  strong  recom- 
mendations  for  the  title  lU  reauthorixat^on,  and  to  address  the  last  in  graater  detail 
These  four  are:  eliminating  the  'Vait<<ut"  period  for  sucoeasftil  title  III  grantees; 
treating  all  institutions  alike  in  determining  eligibility  with  no  distinctions  drawn 
among  2-  and  4-year  colleges;  enabling  all  title  in  eligible  schools  to  apply  for  Chal- 
lenge grants;  and  maintaining  the  part  A  floor,  or  set-aside,  for  community  colleges, 
which  continue  to  be  the  growth  industry  of  higher  education. 

Regarding  the  last  recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  case  could  be  made  for 
the  continuation  of  the  community  college  set-aside  simply  as  an  issue  of  fairness. 
Historically,  community  college  partici|)ation  in  this  important  program  has  been 
severely  restricted.  For  twenty  years  prior  to  1986  community  colleges  experienced 
a  set-aside  of  24  percent  funding  in  title  III,  part  A.  During  that  time  period,  the 
number  of  accredited  community  colleges  grew  from  719  to  1224,  a  70  percent  in- 
crease. In  1970,  community  college  students  enrolled  27  percent  of  all  postsecondary 
students,  and  that  perce.itage  grew  to  37  percent  in  1985.  Clearly,  community  col- 
leges were  the  developing  institutions  of  that  period,  and  enrolled  more  than  24  per- 
cent of  all  pos^Mcondarjr  students. 

The  1986  reauthorization  b^an  to  address  long  years  of  neglect,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  set-aside  enacted  in  1986,  community  college  grants  increased  from  about  $27 
million  each  year  in  1982-84  to  exceed  the  $51.4  million  set-aside  in  1990. 

Also,  the  eligibility  criteria  for  part  A  grants  have  worked  to  limit  the  number  of 
community  colleges  that  are  allowed  to  compete,  since  community  colleges  are  only 
compared  to  other  community  colleges  on  the  two  eligibility  criteria,  those  being  the 
number  of  Pell  grant  recipients  enrolled  and  the  average  costs  per  full-time  enrolled 
student  (FTE).  joking  at  1986-87  data  for  example,  4-year  public  colleges  with  aver- 
age costs  of  $8,376  per  FTE  met  the  eligibility  criterion  when  2-year  public  colleges 
with  average  costs  of  $4,444  per  PTE  did  not.  Clearly,  the  criteria  for  establishing 
eligibility  have  worked  against  2-year  institutions. 

However,  while  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  history  of  title  III  funding,  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  continue  the  set-aside  provision  because  of  past  problems.  Rather, 
the  set-aside  is  merited  based  on  the  current  and  future  performance  of  the  nation's 
community  colleges. 

Community  colleges  serve  over  six  million  students  nationally,  and  in  1988,  pro- 
vided opportunity  to  46  percent  of  the  minority  students  enrolled  in  postseconoary 
education.  Over  half  of  all  first-time  freshmen  are  enrolled  in  community,  junior 
and  technical  colleges,  and  our  average  student  is  28  years  old.  Sixtyseven  percent 
attend  college  on  a  part-time  basis.  Community  colleges  form  the  nation's  largest 
system  of  higher  education  and  formal  workforce  training. 

The  inherent  flexibility  of  community  colleges  means  that  we  can  correct  student 
skill  deficiencies,  prepare  18-year  olds  to  continue  on  to  pursue  a  bachelor's  degree, 
help  40-year  olds  to  change  careers,  reach  out  to  improve  the  K-12  system  via  teach- 
er training  and  drop-out  prevention,  and  provide  training  programs  that  enable  em- 
ployees to  transcend  changes  in  the  workplace  and  remain  competitive,  producing 
the  quality  of  customized,  high-tech  worker  training  and  retraining  that  Mr.  Norton 
from  Martin  Marietta  described  to  you  on  February  21,  and  that  enabled  his  compa- 
ny to  produce  the  Patriot  Missiles  needed  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Indeed,  Valen- 
cia students  were  involved  in  the  production  or  the  Patriot  missile. 

Community  colleges  will  also  play  a  central  role  in  achieving  the  "America  2000" 
goals  for  education  recently  announced  by  President  Bush.  We  can  directly  contrib- 
ute to  meeting  the  goals  of  increasing  the  high  school  graduation  rate  to  90  percent, 
improving  student  competencies  in  challenging  subjects,  enabling  U.  S.  students  to 
be  first  in  the  world  in  science  and  mathematics  achievement,  enabling  adults  to  be 
literate  and  to  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  compete  in  a  global  econo- 
my, and  to  achieve  a  drug-free  environment  in  our  schools.  The  America  2000  plan 
proposes  that  we  become  a  "nation  of  students,"  and  community  colleges  provide 
the  outreach  that  can  make  that  vision  a  reality. 

Today,  title  III  is  the  only  source  of  funding  available  to  community  colleges  to 
develop  the  capacity  to  carry  out  this  work.  Valencia  has  received  two  title  III 
grants  which  are  examples  of  the  type  of  comprehensive  change  and  development 
that  title  III  funds  support. 

In  1987.  Valencia  Community  College  received  a  5-year  title  III  Strengthening  In- 
stitutions grant  that  enabled  the  college  to  launch  a  comprehensive  rf^tention  pro- 
gram that  has  resulted  in  a  significant  improvement  in  the  retention  rates  of  stu- 
dents. 

In  fact,  the  at-risk  student  retention  rate  (80-85  percent)  has  been  increased  in 
three  short  years  to  exceed  the  rate  of  the  total  student  population,  which  is  65  per- 
cent. 
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This  significant  achievement  has  been  made  possible  as  a/es"lt  of  t  tie  I  I  ?rant 
assistance  in  developing  a  comprehensive  student  services  plan  that  is  unique  in  its 
concep^ull  design  and  that  departs  from  a  more  traditional  and  narrow  view  of  stu- 
dent  SricM  Tlie  plan  has  as  its  central  focus  the  use  of  technol  )gies  to  integrate  a 
brSad  sS^Sii  of  academic,  administrative,  financial,  and  stude:it  support  services 
tharimSct  siudents.  Thus/college  services  are  linked  in  a  holistic  system  that  in- 
crpaseR  retention  and  ensures  student  success. 

1^1987  Valencia  faculty  and  staff  were  successfully  using  computers  to  improve 
instruction  and  counseling  services,  increase  instructional  capacity,  and  to  manage 
the  college  more  efficiently.  The  l687-92  title  III  grant  has  enabled  the  college  to 
link  technologies  and  systems,  and  thereby  to  link  tlie  services  that  impact  students- 

Th^  technological  enhancements  allow  Valencia  professors,. counselors  and  ad- 
ministrators to  function  as  a  team  in  service  to  students,  while  increasing  access  to 
education  in  a  service  district  experiencing  rapid  growth.  The  Central  Florida  re- 
Son^al  population  has  increased  b^ 53  percent  during  the  last  decade.  Also.  Valen- 
fiVs  fFe  (full  time  equivalent  enrollments)  have  been  growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  10  percent  annually  for  the  past  five  years,  and  are  expected  to  double  in  the 

"  The  UtJni  grant  provided  the  structure  that  is  enabling  the  college  to  absorb 
growth  and  provide  individualized  services  essential  to  student  success,  solving  the 
two  major  problems  confronting  the  college  that  were  identified  in  the  1987-92  com- 
prehensive development  plan,  which  were  to  absorb  growth,  especially  of  minority 
students,  and  to  address  the  need  to  increase  student  exit  test  scores. 
The  following  goals  are  being  addressed  by  the  title  III  project: 
1.  Improve  the^uality.  costlffectiveness  and  accessibiirty  °f  }"f  ^"2}^  f  nsur- 
ing  that  courses  are,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 

"  2"  StfenSen  the  delivery  of  student  services  and  improve  fost-effectiveness  by 
redefining  and  integiating  the  efforts  of  professional  teams  that  serve  each  student 

'"3  te&?y?r"^,struc^  and  technologies  that  enable  student 

success,  providing  qULlity,  accessible,  cost  effective,  individualized  instructional  serv- 

The  results  have  been  dramatic.  While  each  of  the  many  project  objectives  can  be 
measured  and  reported  individually,  the  impact  is  best  .expressed  in  tern;^  of  he 
project's  bottom  line  measure  of  success,  student  retention.  Initial  analysis  of  the 
retention  rates  of  the  at-risk  students  who  were  provided  mentoring  and  the  student 
success  course  reveal  that  84  percent  of  these  students  were  retained. 
'"ThTtitlS  m  fu...  .Kl  retention  project  has  enabled  the  ^o  f  «:hieve  a  reten- 

tion  rate  for  at-risk  s.udeius  that  is  twenty  percentage  points  better  than  that  of 
the  general  population  in  just  three  short  years.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  at- 
risk  student  ^roup  includes  29  percent  minorities  (19  percent  African  American  16 
percent  Hispanic  and  4  percent  Asian).  These  groups  comprise  23  percent  of  the~ 
K  student  population.l-herefore,  the  project  is  making  a  . special  contribution  to 
th^success  of  minoritv  students  who  are  at  risk.  (At  Valencia,  students  are  consid- 
ered  to  bTat  risk  if  they  fail  to  pass  one  or  more  of  the  components  of  the  college 

'"S^tuTofS"  students  ^or  subsequent  terms  and  their  succe^ful  completion 
of  courses  demo-^strates  that  they  have  been  _ sufficiently  integrated  into  the  college 
♦0  make  the  next  step  in  meeting  the  student's  educational  goals  possib  e. 

Re?ogn£ing  the  critical  need  to  support  successful  stucTent  transition  from  the 
communitv  college  associate-degree  prSgram  to  the  pursuit  of  the  baccalaureate 
Sr^  S  the  uSversKTvalencik  Community  College  and  the  University  of  Centra 
FlS  b.5h  located  in  Orlando,  entered  into  a  fj-year  cooperative  arrangement 
funded  by  the  title  III  Strengthening  Institutions  grant  p"^1ram  for  the  1988-1993 

^The  erant-funded  activities  have  already  demonstrated  success  in  smoothing  the 
oath  from  the  community  college  to  the  university  and  plugging  one  of  the  major 
K  i^The  "pii^line"  of^students  as  they  move  through  the  educational  system.  In 
fact  whi  e  Valencia  is  the  fifth  largest  /lorida  community  college,  we  rank  second 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  students  who  have  transferred  and  are  successfully  en- 
rolled in  the  State  University  System.  ,  ,  .  ,  u  tu„ 
This  cooperative  arrangement  is  unusual  and  has  achieved  success  because  he 
two  institutions  view  each  other  as  partners,  rather  than  competitors.  The  institu- 
tions have  a  proven  track  record  of  cooperative  planning.  Serving  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  regions  of  the  nation,  both  institutions  experience  problems  related 
to  rapid  growth  that  is  not  expected  to  abate  until  well  into  the  next  century.  Be- 
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^2™«'"if****°"r'®.'"i"'T®''  institutions  can  seek  optimum  solutions  to  serve  a 
eSt  students,  opening  the  door  for  this  unprecedented  cooperative 

o*2*Xf1u** i*T  y«'®'?f*a  transfer  students  comprise  nearly  40  percent  of  the  gradu- 
L    iiJilS'?'*?''  any  successful  attempt  to  strengthen  tfie  Valencia  pr^rams 
I  iSIc  "tff*'^     '^"P*°*      "PP®""  division  at  the  University. 
^mnConSiimcTu^  P}^^^^^^  proccss,  identifying  several 

common  problems  that  could  be  addressed  with  title  III  funding.  They  included: 

-the  raising  of  the  required  passing  rates  for  students  taking  the  Florida  College 
J^vel^  AcadCTnic  Level  Skills  Test  (CLAST)  required  for  entry  into  the  junior 

—retentiwi  rates  at  both  institution  that  were  lower  than  desirable 
—  the  need  for  improved  academic  planning  processes  that  incorporate  informa- 
tion about  the  common  group  of  students  being  served 
—the  need  to  strengthen  library  collections  and  services 

-reliance  on  a  Mmmon  pool  of  adjunct  instructors  needed  to  offer  class  sections 

m  time  of  rapid  growth, 
In  order  to  addrMs  these  problems  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner,  title  III 
funds  are  being  used  to  support:  ,  unc 

—a  faculty  development  program  tied  directly  to  assisting  faculty  in  providing  ap- 
propriate assistance  to  students  experiencing  academic  problems,  and  to  ensur- 
ing that  academic  standards  are  coordinated  at  both  institutions 
-a  linkage  between  the  two  institutions'  student  advisement  and  orientation  sys- 
tems that  supports  the  smooth  transfer  of  and  joint  enrollment  of  students  from 
the  community  college  to  the  university,  enabling  students  to  plan  a  4-year  pro- 
grain  upon  entry  into  the  community  college  J  « 
-development  of  an  instructional  feedback  capability  that  enables  the  institu- 
tions to  capture  the  data  needed  about  students  to  measure  student  outcomes 
—developing  methods  of  sharing  facilities,  including  library  resources. 
The  two  specific  project  goals  are: 
*u^lJ°  in^Pl^^e       1"?'ity  .of  instruction  by  ensuring  that  students  are  skilled  in 
three  areas  that  cross  discipline  lines  and  that  are  critical  to  academic  success:  writ- 
ten communication,  mathematics,  and  research  abilities,  and  by  providine  strenirth- 
ened  academic  planning.  bokphrhi 

2.  To  improve  student  retention  through  achievement  of  the  bachelor's  decree  bv 
providing  integrated  academic  advisement  and  orientation  systems  between  Valen- 
cia Community  College  and  the  University  of  Central  Florida,  and  providing  for 
tSnXfrStUution^^^  ""^^  '°  ^"^"y--"-'  stucfent  dati  be- 

While  the  project  directly  addresses  local  needs  of  the  two  institutions  involved,  it 
also  provides  an  example  of  the  mutual  benefits  that  can  be  achieved  through  coip- 
svf!i«tjo5o!?;i  oclS  ?'  "  Pr"". '  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  addressed  transfer  issues.  Ahson  Bernstein  of  the  Ford  Foundation  identi- 
fied two  transfer  problems  yet  to  be  addressed,  inadequate  faculty  involvement  and 
insufficient  data  collection  on  transfer  students.  The  Valencia  Community  College/ 

F?"*"""'  ^^T^^  P'"<«®c*  is  solving  those  problems  while  k^p- 

mg  the  central  focus  on  the  student.  ^ 

Many  community  colleges  and  4-year  institutions  exist  virtually  side-by-side 
acrras  the  nation,  sharing  common  problems  that  invite  cooperative  solution,  Valen- 
finf^uIlJTu*^  ^"l*^®  University  of  Central  FloricfTare  demonstrating  the 

synergism  that  can  be  created  among  institutions  resulting  in  short-  and  long-term 
savings  to  the  institutions  and  to  society, 

A.Yi»  A^'if  '®  j"'"®*^.  ''y. community  colleges  in  eff'ectively  using  title  III 
funds.  Other  examples  include: 

Catonsville  Community  College  in  Maryland-Titie  III  f\inds  are  being  used  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  institutional  effectiveness;  develop  new  academic  programs  in  com- 
puter integrated  manufacturing,  telecommunications  and  physics;  and  to  improve 
services  to  disabled  students.  iMiHi^ve 

Waubonsee  Community  College  in  Illinois-The  development  of  eff^ective  services 
to  improve  the  success  rate  of  Hispanic  students  and  to  reach  rural  residents  more 
^nitll  L'^  ^'""^  f  PPO'?fd  by  a  title  III  ^rant.  The  project  has  resulted  in  a  70 
percent  retention  rate  for  Hispanic  students  m  several  key  academic  programs. 
Ill  r  J.J"  .  ^o'^^«  "?  Sou<A  Caro/ina-This  college  has  effectively  used  title 
111  funds  to  develop  academic  programs  in  response  to  technological  changes  in  local 
business  and  industry,  and  to  develop  the  faculty's  capacity  t6  assist  academically 
disadvantaged  students,  directly  supporting  student  retention  and  success  ^""'^^"^ 
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Allen  County  Community  College  in  ifarwcw— Title  III  funds  are  enabling  the  col- 
lege to  develop  new  academic  programs  in  electronics  and  manufacturing  technolo- 
gy in  response  to  local  busineBS  and  industry  needs;  to  convert  the  previous  nianual 
student  records  system  to  an  electronic  system  that  produces  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion needed  to  manage  the  college  effectively;  and  to  assess  students  upon  entry,  im- 
prove student  retention,  and  provide  career  advisement  and  job  placement  services. 

In  order  to  share  models  of  success  developed  with  title  III  funds  and  to  maxirnize 
the  benefit  of  the  federal  investment  in  these  colleges,  I  urge  you  to  consider  adding 
to  the  title  III,  part  A  grants  a  category  of  dissemination  grants  that  will  enable 
colleges  that  have  successfully  solved  institutional  problems  to  refine  and  share 
those  solutions  with  others.  . 

On  a  related  issue,  colleges  that  have  successfully  completed  past  title  III  project 
should  not  be  barred  from  future  title  III  competitions  if  they  are  proposing  to  ad- 
dress new  problems  and  find  new  student-centered,  results-oriented  solutions.  Re- 
cently the  Secretary  of  Education  announced  his  position  that  colleges  should  only 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  a  one-year  planning  grant  and  one,  5-year  part  A  grant. 
While  I  share  in  his  motivation  to  make  title  III  funds  widely  available,  I  believe 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  are  served  when  the  funds  are  awaraed  com- 
petitively to  those  colleges  that  are  of  strategic  importance  to  the  nation  and  that 
have  done  the  best  job  of  assessing  their  problems,  selecting  appropriate  solutions, 
identifying  performance  indicators,  measuring  results  and  using  those  evaluations 
to  improve  student  performance.  ^       ,  i 

The  title  III  program  should  remain,  as  it  has  been  from  the  start,  a  national  com- 
petition, rather  than  a  grant  to  which  every  institution  is  eventually  entitled.  Con- 
gress should  consider  finding  resources  to  increase  the  monies  available  in  this 
highly  effective  program.  .  ...... 

Currently,  [see  34  CFR  b07.9(bX3)  and  (4)]  the  law  provides  that  an  institution  that 
receives  a  title  III,  part  A  development  grant  of  four  or  five  years  must  "wait  out 
of  the  competition  for  these  funds  for  a  like  period  of  time  (four  or  five  years).  No 
similar  eligibility  requirement  is  placed  upon  institutions  receiving  three-year 
grants  under  title  III  part  A.  or  for  recipients  of  endowment  grants  or  grants  for 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities  under  parts  B  and  C.  ^^      .  ,    .      .  i 

The  legislation  should  be  changed  to  eliminate  the  "wait  out  period,  thereby  al- 
lowing all  colleges  with  these  grants  to  apply  for  eligibility  to  compete  for  new 
grants  of  up  to  $2.5  million  when  their  current  grants  expire.  This  amendment 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation's  students,  and  it  would  not  limit  unrea- 
sonably the  application  of  new  resources  to  solve  emerging  problems. 

Further,  the  legislation  should  be  changed  because: 

1.  The  length  of  a  previous  grant  is  not  an  appropriate  basis  on  which  to  decide 
which,  if  any,  of  the  grantees  with  expiring  grants  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
new  funding.  The  basis  for  funding  decisions  should  be  on  the  merit  of  proposals 
based  on  the  criteria  for  the  competition. 

2.  Given  that  tiiS  Nation  is  being  challenged  in  an  unprecedented  manner  by  for- 
eign competition,  it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  bar  our  higher  education  insti- 
tutions from  competing  for  title  III  funds  simply  because  these  institutions  have 
been  addressing  problems  for  a  given  perio-i  of  time  in  the  immediate  past. 

3.  Conditions  faced  by  institutions  can  be  expected  to  change  rapidly  in  the  l^^Us. 
Events  could  threaten  an  institution  that  could  not  have  been  anticipated  when  an 
earlier  4-  or  5-year  grant  was  written.  It  would  be  unfair  to  prevent  these  institu- 
tions from  competing  for  new  grants.  .  ..    .       ^  ,  .  i 

4.  The  prohibition  to  reapply  for  funding  is  especially  harmful  to  community  col- 
lege efforts  to  serve  minority  and  at-risk  populations.  Community  colleges  are  work- 
ing on  solutions  to  the  retention  of  minorities  and  at-risk  students  ,  and  play  a  spe- 
cial role  in  enabling  these  students  to  succeed  in  pursuing  higher  education.  Ihe 
development  of  solutions  to  these  pressing  problems  can  require  long-term  effort.  In- 
stitutions working  to  develop  these  solutions  should  not  be  barred  from  competing 

for  new  title  III  grants.  .    .      ^  r  .  ^      c   ■  c 

5.  It  is  not  equitable  to  require  recipients  for  4-  and  5-year  grants  to  refrain  trom 
competing,  when  recipients  of  three-year  grants  may  re-compete. 

The  current  "wait  out"  period  for  recipients  of  4-  and  5-year  g'-ants  should  be 
eliminated.  While  colleges  should  not  be  allowed  to  apply  a  second  time  for  the 
same  projects,  it  is  in  the  nation's  interest  to  allow  colleges  to  respond  to  new, 
emerging  problems.  For  example,  in  my  own  community,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense proposes  to  close  a  major  local  employer,  the  Orlando  Naval  Training  Center, 
which  will  place  unprecedented  demands  on  our  college  to  provide  training  and  re- 
training services  that  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  We  should  not  be  prevented 
from  applying  for  federal  resources  to  address  a  major  educational  training  oroblem 
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that  will  confront  our  community  due  to  decisions  made  at  the  federal  level  over 
which  we  have  no  control. 

Bemuse  of  the  strategic  role  that  community  colleges  play  for  our  nation  and  our 
record  of  performance,  I  urge  you  to  continue  the  community  college  set-aside  at 
least  at  the  ?51.4  million  level  and  to  compare  all  colleges  for  the  purposes  of  apply- 
ing tne  eligibility  criteria.  Title  III  funds  should  be  directed  to  those  institutions 
that  are  best  positioned  to  deliver  on  the  key  issues  facing  our  nation  and  that  have 
already  demonstrated  a  record  of  performance.  Congress  must  be  able  to  direct  re- 
sources to  address  the  problems  that  are  important  to  students,  families,  workers 
and  employers  in  your  communities. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Weight,  who  is  dean  of  student  development  at 
Weber  State  University  in  Ogden,  UT. 

Senator  Hatch  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  here,  but  we  will 
insert  his  written  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Hatch  follows:] 


I  am  especially  pleased  this  morning  to  have  Toni  Weight  of 
Weber  State  University  with  us.  She  serves  as  the  Dean  of  Student 
Development  and  will  outline  for  us  how  Weber  State  is  using 
fun^is  from  title  III  to  help  students  who  need  extra  encouragement 
from  the  institution  to  help  them  obtain  an  education. 

As  we  move  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act,  we  need  to 
review  current  programs  as  well  as  new  proposals  to  ensure  that, 
within  available  funds,  we  develop  legislation  that  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  a  quality  education  to  all  eligible  students. 

Educational  opportunity  needs  to  be  available  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  Our  current  Higher  Education  Act  encourages  diversity  by 
enabling  students  to  attend  varied  institutions  with  federal  sup- 
port. In  addition  to  providing  access  to  higher  education  through  a 
system  of  loans  and  grants  made  directly  to  students,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  also  provides  funds  directly  to  institutions  for  a  vari- 
ety of  purposes. 

Some  portions  of  the  law  authorize  programs  that  directly  fund 
colleges  and  universities  that  provide  programs  for  students  who 
are  at  risk  of  leaving  higher  education.  Such  programs  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  institution  while  enabling  the  school  to 
help  students  achieve  their  personal  goals  of  receiving  an  educa- 
tion and  becoming  productive  members  of  society.  These  funds  in- 
clude those  th  It  are  given  to  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities as  wei:  as  those  given  to  colleges  like  Weber  State  Univer- 
sity in  Uiah.  These  Historically  Black  Institutions  funds  have  been 
invaluable  in  helping  many  blacks  in  this  country  attain  a  higher 
education.  We  might  consider  developing  programs  that  will  prove 
as  beneficial  for  our  country's  many  Hispanic  students. 

Other  witnesses  today  will  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  provide  funds  for  schools  to  (1)  increase  the 
availability  of  library  services,  (2)  encourage  more  students  to  un- 
derstand the  international  nature  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  (3) 
help  our  institutions  address  the  many  concerns  they  have  about 
inadequate  buildings  and  facilities  on  our  college  campuses,  and  (4) 
encourage  new  ideas  and  innovations  in  higher  education. 
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I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  today. 
Together,  I  think  we  can  make  the  highes*  education  system  more 
available  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  students. 

Ms.  Weight.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being 
here  today  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  tiitle  III  program.  J  bring  you 
the  appreciation  of  the  students  who  have  benefited  from  the  serv- 
ices of  it. 

The  reality  of  today's  student  body  differs  radically  from  its 
counterpart  of  20  years  ago.  Today,  many  of  our  students  are  classi- 
fied as  nigh-risk.  Their  risk  factor  may  be  lack  of  adequate  academ* 
ic  preparation,  low  income,  age,  or  ethnic  origin.  The  outward  man- 
ifestation of  high  risk  is  unsatisfactory  academic  performance,  poor 
study  skills,  learning  problems,  or  low  motivation.  The  results  are 
a  high  dropout  rate,  an  unrealistic  length  of  time  between  entrance 
and  graduation,  and  low  grades,  which  result  in  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining job  placement. 

Just  as  the  risk  factors  differ,  so  do  the  remedies.  The  new  stu- 
dent body  brings  with  it  a  new  set  of  challenges.  These  are  chal- 
lenges for  which  the  academic  community  is  poorly  prepared. 

In  the  past,  our  college  clientele  was  mostly  homogeneous,  and 
we  taught  most  of  our  classes  through  the  traditional  lecture  and 
notetaking  method.  The  fact  that  this  was  not  appropriate  for  all 
students  did  not  concern  us  very  much.  Those  students  whose 
learning  style  fit  graduated;  those  who  did  not  learn  in  that 
manner  either  did  not  attend  our  institutions  or  were  quickly 
weeded  out. 

The  nontraditional  students  who  now  fill  many  of  our  institu- 
tions learn  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  these  students  are  to  be  equal 
participants  in  the  educational  experiences,  those  c  f  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  impact  the  system  must  develop  alternative  delivery  sys- 
tems appropriate  to  their  learning  styles. 

However,  within  the  tight  budgets  of  most  of  our  institutions, 
there  is  very  little  support  for  the  development  of  these  systems  It 
is  only  through  programs  such  as  Strengthening  Institutions  that 
most  colleges  can  develop  methods  for  serving  this  population. 

At  Weber  State  University,  the  title  III  program  has  allowed  us 
to  conceptualize,  develop  and  provide  educational  support  to  high- 
risk  students.  The  Strengthening  Institutions  money  is  being  used 
to  facilitate  two  initiatives.  The  first  is  an  educational  support 
center  which  is  assigned  to  assist  high-risk  and  nontraditional  stu- 
dents in  becoming  more  independent,  self-confident  and  sufficient 
in  the  learning  process.  The  second  is  technological  support  serv- 
ices which  facilitate  the  use  of  technology  by  high-risk  students.  It 
is  designed  as  a  research,  development  and  support  unit  for  emerg- 
ing successful  student  use  of  computer  technology  in  all  facets  of 
college  life. 

It  i  felt  that  the  impetus  provided  by  the  grant  will  get  us  well 
on  our  way  to  developing  programs  to  support  the  underprepared 
student,  and  that  by  the  time  the  grant  funds  are  no  longer  avail- 
able to  us,  much  of  the  development  of  programs  will  be  complete, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  institutionalize  programs  and  continue  into 
the  future. 

The  title  III  grant  has  allowed  us  as  a  4-year  institution  to  better 
serve  our  high-risk  students.  Because  of  it,  ve  are  able  to  finance 
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the  development  of  programs  and  services  beyond  the  limits  im- 
posed by  underfunded  operational  budgets. 

It  seems  that  only  when  money  is  earmarked  for  this  special  pop- 
ulation can  we  overcome  the  historical  funding  pattern  which 
seems  to  favor  the  traditional  learner. 

Although  technology  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  it  is  only  through 
the  infusion  of  protected  funding  that  we  ar  able  to  develop,  fi- 
nance and  implement  educational  programs  with  technology  initia- 
tives. It  has  enabled  us  to  develop  services  and  programs  that  are 
designed  to  serve  the  total  community  rather  than  just  selected 
segments  of  that  community. 

We  suggest  a  change  in  the  funding  formula.  The  focus  of  fund- 
ing should  be  upon  students.  Many  high-risk,  low-income  or  nontra- 
ditional  students  must  out  of  necessity  attend  a  4-year  community 
college  when  a  2-year  community  college  is  not  available.  These 
students  should  not  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  program.  There- 
fore we  feel  it  is  imperative  \ihat  as  further  consideration  is  given 
to  the  future  of  title  III  programs,  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  4-year  colleges  located  in  communities  without  2-year  colleges 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  to  compete  for  title  III  funds 
that  all  2-year  community  college  have.  Such  colleges  should  not  be 
limited  to  competition  for  funds  with  just  4-year  colleges. 

Our  experience  with  the  title  III  program  has  been  very  positive. 
It  is  well-organized  and  managed.  The  proposal  training  sessions 
are  informative.  Proposal  guidelines  are  understandable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  proposal  evaluation  process.  The  evaluation  proc- 
ess was  fair  and  well-managed. 

From  Weber  State's  perspective,  the  Strengthening  Institutions 
program  is  effectively  addressing  specific  needs  of  emerging  institu- 
tions. We  have  found  it  to  be  extremely  helpful  to  us  and  highly 
recommend  its  continuation. 

Thank  you. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Ms.  Weight. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Weight  follows:] 
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TESTIMON\'  ON  TITLE  III 

Toni  Weight,  Dew  of  Student  Development,  Weber  Slate  University 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
Higher  Education  Act 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Weber  State  Univcwlty  is  in  the  fiBt  ye«r  of  a  three  year  Title  III  grant.  This  written 
statement  is  to  provide  a  ftamcwork  in  which  the  importance  of  the  Title  HI  money  to 
our  itjstlwtion  and  to  the  "high  risk"  learner  is  outlined.  If  further  information  is 
required  1  would  be  happy  to  provide  it  et  any  time  in  the  future. 


IL      BACKGROUND  INFORMAnON 

Weber  State  is  a  four-year  Metropolitan  University  (public,  commuter,  urban,  co- 
educational) and  it  is  unique  in  that  it  offers  cnrollecs  both  one  and  tvs-o-year  associate 
degrees  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  including  technology,  allied  heath,  and  trade  technical 
education.  It  also  offers  undergraduate  four-year  degrees  in  the  arts,  humanities, 
sciences,  education,  business  and  technology.  Fall  Quarter  of  1990,  Weber  State 
University  had  10,053  full-time  equivalent  students-the  actual  head  couiit  being  13.449. 

Weber  State  Orated  in  Ogden,  Utah)  serves  a  metropolitan  community  of 
approximately  325,000  people.  Ogden,  positioned  along  the  Wasatch  mountains  tv^»cnty- 
five  (25)  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  is  the  northern  segment  of  a  strip  city  of  over  one 
million  people.  Despite  the  trend  over  several  decades  of  four-year  senior  colleges 
becoming  researdi-oriented  universities,  Weber,  through  its  strategic  planning  process, 
has  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  retain  four-year  status  with  its*  primary  focus  being 
on  teaching  excellence. 

The  aim  of  Weber  State  University  if.  to  educate  the  whole  person;  this  enables  tnc 
individual  to  experience  a  life  of  accomplishment  and  fulfillment.  As  an  institution, 
Weber  State  is  committed  to  the  academic  integrity  that  seeks  to  challenge  the  creative 
mind  and  explore  the  exhilaration  of  learning.  The  college  seeks  a  campus  atmosphere 
that  encourages  academic  achievement,  personal  friendships,  healthy  emotional 
development,  respect  for  high  ethical  principles  and  strong  intellectual  growth. 


III.  PROBLEM 

Participation  in  this  dream  is  not  equally  assessable  to  all  students  as  all  students  do  not 
reach  the  university  with  equal  backgrounds,  equal  academic  capability,  or  equal 
financial  support.  Students  who  attend  the  university  come  from  all  economic  strata,  but 
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a  higher  percentage  of  low-income  students  entoll  at  WSU  thiD  at  any  other  institution 
in  the  state  because  of  its  accessibility  and  moderate  tuition  level 

Weber  State  University  is  not  a  typial  senior  college  u  compered  to  the  four^year  state 
colleges  profiled  in  a  1988  ''vJoltege  and  University  Report"  In  faa,  it  is  probably 
atypical  in  comparison  because  of  the  fbUowing  statistics: 

1.  It  has  a  high  iaddent  of  low-inQoose  students  (about  sixty  percent  (60%) 
receive  fioancial^id). 

2.  Tbt  average  age  of  the  student  body  is  26,A  years  old. 

3.  Seventy^three  percent  (73%)  of  the  student  body  work  fUll  or  part-time. 

4.  Only  eleven  percent  (11%)  of  the  student's  graduate  within  a  five-year 
period  and  only  thirty<e{ght  percent  (38%)  after  14  years. 

Each  of  the  characteristics  listed  above  is  relatively  consistent  with  the  college's 
commitment  to  broad  access.  The  admiisions  policy  allows  high  school  graduates  to 
enroll  regardless  of  courses  taken,  grade  point  average  or  ACT  scores.  Non-high  school 
graduates  who  are  21  or  older  may  enroll  at  the  college  without  completing  the  ACT. 

Although  Weber  State  University  has  been  a  four-year  institution  for  27  years,  it  remains 
an  emerging  and  developing  institution  with  chtracteristiGs  and  problems  similar  to  these 
of  other  conmiunity  colleges  that  serve  low  and  middle*income  students  and  must 
compete  for  state  dollars  with  its  more  pitstigiouit  "flagship*"  research  universities.  As 
a  consequence,  Weber  State  has  numerous  problems  or  deficiencies  that  inhibit  it  from 
becoming  self-sufficient  and  thriving.  These  problems  are: 

1.  The  university  has  Udced  the  resources  needed  to  provide  comprehensive 
and  integrate  learning  assistance  to  the  Urge  number  of  students  who  are 
underprepared  for  college  with  poor  study  skills,  learning  problems,  mis- 
preparation,  or  low  motivation  -  all  of  which  leads  to  an  unnecessarily 
high  attrition  rate  particularly  among  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  students. 

a.  The  percentage  of  underprepared  students  at  Weber  State 
as  identified  by  the  ACT  is  59.7%. 

b.  The  percentage  of  non-traditional  student  (23  years  of  age 
and  older)  is  67% 

c.  Ethnic  minority  .students  make  up  16%  of  the  student 
body. 

d.  Limited  English  speaking  students  make  up  five  percent 

of  the  studentbody. 

2.  The  university  has  ladced  the  funding  for  new  technologies  and  the 
learning  resources  needed  for  enhancing  instruction.  Technologies  neded 
include  interactive  video  and  computer  assisted  instruction. 

3.  The  university  has  lacked  the  necessary  funding  to  implement  a 
comprehensive   student   pre-   (diagnostic)   and   post  inten'cntion 
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(ooopetem.7)  UNiimcm  ptofntn  and  «n  •coomptoyiog  individmlised 
developoy^u  plannlnf  process. 

4.  The  ttof<?er»ity  tus  Iscfced  the  funding  for  ihe  development  of  i  modern 
student  dau  manigeoftem  (mdcing)  system. 

5.  Ihe  tfflWcisity  hts  Ucked  In-service  trsining  opportuniUes  for  ficulty  end 
supirx)rt  stsff,  i-e.,  Excellence  in  teaching  the  "developmental  learner." 

«.  Qmtnt  academic  program  offerings  lack  sufficient  distinguishing 
chatacteristios  to  assure  market  success.  There  is  a  need  for  funding  that 
piovidea  f^  the  development  of  comprehensive  and  innovative 
educational  experiences  sud\  as  "telecommunications"  that  takes 
advantage  of  the  unique,  high  tech  resources  svailable  along  the  Wasatch 
Rent 

7.  The  student  advising  system  has  lacked  trained  £sculty  and  a  holistic, 
developmental  and  career  oriented  focus. 


IV.    TTxUE  III  IMPACT 

'Ttit  a^vartUng  of  a  HUe  m  grant  to  Weber  State  University  has  enabled  us  to  provide 
support  services  to  the  »1»igh  risk"  student  in  two  major  areas.  These  are: 

A*     ACnvmr  l-Educational  Support  CenUr 

The  mission  of  the  Educational  Support  Center  is  to  assist  "high  risk"  and  non- 
traditional  students  in  becoming  more  independent,  self-oonfident  and  efficient 
in  the  lesming  proocu.  The  center's  services  are  designed  to  support  any 
personal  or  life-long  learning  goals  that  a  student  might  have  as  well  as  the 
university's  academic  standards  and  graduation  requirements.  Activities  include: 

1.  One  hundred  percent  (100%)  of  all  entering  Freshman  students  who  score 
18  or  below  on  any  of  the  ACT  sub-test  complete  a  diagnostic  battery  of 
tests.  The  tests  are  designed  to  indicate  the  deficiencies  that  the 
''developmenur  studenu  have  in  their  collegiate  level  learning  siciDs 
(college  level  reading*  writing,  spelling,  voabulary,  or  communication, 
mathematics,  and  critical  reasoning).  An  Individual  Development  Plan 
is  then  established  for  each  student.  The  plan  lists  the  necessary 
interventions  that  the  student  must  successfully  complete  in  order  to 
remediate  the  noted  skill  deficiencies.  The  plan  also  indicates  when  the 
intervention(s)  will  be  Uken,  and  the  individual,  department  and/or 
agency  that  will  deliver  the  intervention(s)  to  the  student. 

2.  The  fbllowitjg  one-to-one  and  small  group  learning  materials  and 
interventions  are  used  with  developmental  students. 

a.      Assessment  and  placement  groups 
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b.  Peer  Dcatoriag  (upper-division  student  helping 
developcDeotil  itudents  adjust  lo  higher  education). 

c.  Collcgiaie  tevel  leaning  skill  modulesCreading,  writing, 
spelling,  vocabulary^  oral  communications,  mtthematics, 
and  critical  reasoning. 

d.  Computer  astisied  httiucHon  and  interactive-video 
oounewaie  (lappiemenul)  for  high  risk  cl&sses. 

e.  Peer  tutoring. 

f .  Leaning  ttiaiegy  gtoupa. 

g.  Cdtical  reasoning  workshops. 


B.      ACTIVITY  2-Teeb&oloskal  Sqpport  Services. 

Hie  primary  mission  of  Technok>gical  Support  Scrvioes  is  to  ftdlitate  the  use 
of  technology  by  *^bigh  risk"  students.  It  is  designed  as  a  research,  development 
and  support  unit  in  the  Student  Developmem  Division  for  energizing  successful 
student  use  of  computer  tedmology  in  all  Ciccts  of  oollege  MU.  The  unit  will 
slso  provide  support  for  the  development  of  tecfaoologfcal  strategies  that  assist 
"high  risk"  students  in  acquiring  "persistence"  in  their  oourse>vork  and  at  the 
institution. 

Finally^  it  will  assist  non-traditional  and  '*hi|^-risk**  students  in  becoming 
technologically  literate  by  designing  apfdied  retention  experiences  that  utilize 
numerous  computer  application  and  instructional  formats.  Activities  include: 

1.  Learning  modules  designed  lo  instruct  participants  in  the  development  of: 

a.  computer  assbted  instruction 

b.  inter-active  video  programs 

2.  Development  and  management  of  data-bases  needed  within  the  Student 
Development  Division  (e.g.  Strategies  for  student  retention,  student 
retention  data,  educational  strategies  for  literacy  development,  criticdl 
reasoning  developmem  and  educational  strategies  for  the  non-traditional 
learner). 

3.  Development  of  insuuctional  modules  for  college-level  learning  skills. 


V,  SUMMARY 

A.      WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  TITLE  III  PROGRAM 

1.  It  allows  four-yesr  insiituttons  to  better  serve  higli-risk  students. 

2.  It  allow'S  institutions  to  finance  and  develop  programs  and  services 
beyond  the  limitations  imposed  by  umkr-fundied  operational  budget;. 
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3.  B  tllov^-s  institutions  to  develop,  fintnoe  and  implement  educiiiOMl 
technology  initiatim. 

4.  It  allows  institutions  to  strengthen  their  educational  services  and  programs 
so  that  they  are  moit  competitive  in  the  educational  market-place, 

5.  It  allows  jnititutions  to  develop  services  and  progiams  that  art  designed 
to  serve  the  total  ooDMnunity  rather  than  just  selected  segments  of  the 
ooamuoity. 


WHAT  IS  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  TITLE  III  PROGRAM  ON  WEBER 
STATE  UNIVERSITY? 

1.  It  provides  Weber  State  University  the  opportunity  to  study,  finance  and 
initiate  an  Educational  Support  Center  that  assists  high-risk  students  to 
gain  commitment  and  academic  skills  necessary  to  stay  in  and  graduate 
from  college. 

1  It  prpvides  the  institution  with  the  opportunity  to  assist  suppon  suff  and 
hculty  in  the  use  of  educational  technology  as  a  supplement  to  current 
iosuuctional  processes.  The  use  of  educational  technology  provides 
support  staff  and  bculty  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  learners 
in  a  nK>re  effective  fashion. 

WHAT  PROBLEMS  HAVE  WE  ENCOUNTERED  WITH  THE  TITLE  111 
PROGRAM? 

The  Title  IE  Program  (Strengthening  Institutions)  seems  to  be  well  organized  and 
managed.  The  proposal  training  sessions  were  informative.  The  propwal 
guidelines  were  understandable  and  consistent  with  the  proposal  evaluation 
process.  The  evaluation  process  appears  to  be  a  well  managed  and  fair.  From 
Weber  Sute's  perspective  (After  7  and  1/2  months  in  the  program)  the 
Strengthening  Institutions  program  is  effectively  addressing  specific  needs  of 
emerging  institutions. 

WHAT  CHANGES  SHOULD  BE  MADE  IN  THE  TITLE  III  PROGRAM? 

Four-year  colleges  located  in  communities  without  two-year  community  colleges 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  to  compete  far  Title  HI  funds  that  all  two-year 
community  colleges  have.  Such  colleges  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
competition  for  funds  with  just  four-year  colleges.  High  risk,  low-lnoomc,  or 
non-traditional  students  must,  our  of  necessity,  attend  a  four-yeir  community 
college  when  a  two-year  community  college  is  not  aviiUble. 
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Senator  Pell.  What  special  steps  need  to  be  taken,  particularly 
in  the  historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  to  ensure  that  we 
are  providing  minorities  with  the  quality  of  education  necessary  to 
assure  that  they  can  be  well-represented  in  the  Nation's  profes- 
sions and  meet  the  competition  across-the-board  when  they  have 
graduated? 

I'd  be  very  interested  in  any  specific  thoughts  that  any  of  you 
have  in  this  regard.  Or.  Bronson. 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes.  I  think  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  to  provide  adequate  financial  aid.  More  and  more,  students, 
especially  at  the  poor  end  of  the  economic  level,  are  having  to 
borrow. 

For  example,  as  I  said  earlier,  8  percent  of  all  UNCF  students 
receive  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  while  in  1977-88,  more  than 
half  of  all  UNCF  students  received  StofTord  loans.  This  can  be 
stated  almost  across-the-board  that  they  are  having  to  depend  too 
much  on  loans. 

Seccnd,  I  think  we  need  to  emphasize  not  only  access  but  also 
success.  There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  access  but  not  enough  on 
the  results  of  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

And  I  believe,  third,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  provide  HBCU's 
with  adequate  funding  so  that  they  can  go  forward  with  the  job 
that  they  are  now  doing  and  have  done  so  well  throughout  history. 

I  believe  if  th-^se  three  things  are  done— the  adequate  funding, 
which  would  help  provide  proper  faculty  salaries;  adequate  funding 
that  would  help  take  care  of  facilities  and  buy  equipment;  adequate 
funding  that  would  help  with  retention  and  mentoring  programs— 
that  we  will  see  these  institutions  continue  to  do  a  very  fine  job  in 
providing  quality  education  for  minority  students. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Gianini. 

Mr.  GiANiNL  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  add  to  what  has  already 
been  said  in  terms  of  financial  aid  and  access.  I  think  there  is  also 
the  question  of  mentoring.  The  facilitetive  part  of  higher  education 
is  the  faculty.  We  have  found  great  success  in  taking  the  image  of 
the  faculty  as  one  who  stends  before  the  class  of  students  who  are 
normally  the  first  member  of  their  family  who  have  been  in  any 
type  of  higher  educational  institution  and  who  are  totelly  intimi- 
dated, providing  that  faculty  member  with  a  lot  of  information 
about  the  students,  and  then  allow  them  to  assume  a  mentoring 
role  to  work  with  the  student  as  an  individual  and  to  create  a  pat- 
tern of  behavior  and  relationship  between  those  two  individuals  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  school.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  program,  of 
course,  we  have  worked  very  hard  in  terms  of  assessment  and 
making  sure  that  the  students  to  whom  we  have  said  we  will 
produce  a  certain  product  indeed  have  the  variables  contained  in 
that  product. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  of  course,  wc  are  very  test-prone  and 
have  a  series  of  statewide  tests  that  will  determine  if  a  student  can 
go  on  from  a  community  college  to  a  4-year  institution,  or  indeed 
can  receive  the  associate  of  science  degree  in  a  technical  area  and 
enter  the  workaday  world.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  faculty 
are  key,  but  the  real  theme  of  why  we  exist  is  service  to  students. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Weight. 
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Ms.  Weight.  We  have  put  together  a  program  which  we  are  in 
the  process  of  implementing  which  takes  the  mentoring  idea,  but 
at  our  university  we  use  upper-class  students,  either  junior  or  sen- 
iors, who  have  had  some  training  in  peer  advising  and  counseling. 
As  the  students  enter  the  university,  they  are  given  a  battery  of 
assessment  tests  in  which  we  determine  what  kind  of  support  they 
need,  whether  that  support  be  academic  or  whether  it  be  counsel- 
ing or  advisement  or  even  physical  problems  that  may  impede  this, 
and  we  have  those  students  work  with  them  and  refer  them  to 
sources.  , 

I  think  it  is  also  important— and  it  is  a  program  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  funding  for  and  work  with— to  start  dealing  with 
these  students  far  before  they  enter  our  colleges.  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  impact  them  and  start  working  with  them  and  mentoring 
them  along  about  6th  or  7th  grade  in  order  that  they  will  get  to 
our  colleges  and  be  prepared  to  enter  our  colleges. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  turn  now  to  our  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
apologies  for  coming  in  late.  There  was  a  hearing  in  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  great  importance  this  morning  as  well.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  tend  to  divide  our  time  too  much  here,  so  my  aix)logies. 
If  my  questions  deal  with  issues  that  have  already  been  addressed, 

please  just  say  so.  ,    ,         .    ,  , 

Dr.  Bronson,  in  your  statement  I  believe  you  ask  that  we  include 
a  general  authority  to  implement  activities  that  contribute  to  car- 
rying out  the  overall  purposes  of  part  B  but  that  are  not  specifical- 
ly in  the  list  of  authorized  activities.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  what  types 
of  activities  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  with  the  funding  that 
you  cannot  do  now.  Were  there  some  specific  things  that  you  had 
in  mind? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Thank  you.  No.  1,  we  take  the  position  that  title 
III  has  already  provided  for  us  opportunities  that  we  would  not 
have  had  without  title  III.  We  want  to  emphasize  that  the  direction 
title  III  is  moving  in,  so  far  as  the  HBCU's  are  concerned,  is  a  very 
healthy  direction. 

However  there  is  the  need,  number  one,  for  entitlement  ot  the 
Pell  Grants.  Students  are  having  too  many  difficulties  trying  to 
meet  their  financial  obligations  from  loans  and  from  not  having 
adequate  funds  to  take  care  of  that  responsibility  in  school.  So  we 
would  hope  that  we  would  find  enough  funds  to  really  cover  their 

expenses  ,       .„      ,  ... 

No.  2,  we  feel  that  there  should  be  programs  that  will  work  with 
students  at  risk.  Bethune-Cookman  Colle?!:e  and  other  schools  have 
started  those  kinds  of  programs,  and  we  i.  ?.;overed  that  through  a 
mentoring  approach,  many  of  these  students  who  would  drop  out  at 
the  rate  of  90  percent  were  saved  at  the  rate  of  85  percent. 

So  having  adequate  funds  for  counselors  and  for  teachers  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  cours'?  would  be  another  important  situa- 
tion for  us.  - 

No.  3,  there  is  the  need  for  equipment,  for  resources,  for  renova- 
tion of  buildings  and  of  course  for  new  facilities  to  be  in  line  with 
developments  that  are  happening  in  our  current  society. 
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So  we  would  hope,  then,  that  with  these  new  funds  we  can  not 
only  help  students  in  the  baccalaureate  program  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  school,  but  also  put  them  on  a  track  where  they  will  move 
on  into  graduate  programs  and  will  succeed  in  the  sciences  and 
technology. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Do  you  do  any  of  the  mentoring  now? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes.  We  have  a  mentoring  program  that  begins 
not  only  in  college  but  also  before  students  come  to  college.  We 
start  at  the  4th  grade.  We  have  classes  for  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th 
through  high  school  on  Saturdays  in  science  and  technology  where 
the  students  come  in  and  they  work  with  persons,  with  faculty  and 
students  at  the  college  in  preparing  scientific  projects.  We  are 
hoping  that  this  will  increase  the  number  of  black  students  and  mi- 
nority students  having  greater  success  with  science  and  math. 

We  are  also  emphasizing  test  wiseness.  As  indicated  by  my  col- 
league here,  and  as  you  know,  many  minority  students,  especially 
blacks,  tend  to  score  lower  on  many  standardized  tests.  We  are  dis- 
covering that  when  we  provide  them  with  these  kiuds  of  opportuni- 
ties, they  tend  to  score  at  the  same  level  as  anyone  else. 

Senator  Kasseeaum.  Well,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  mentoring, 
and  I  think  all  three  of  you  have  spoken  to  that  and  the  need  to 
start  early. 

Dr.  Bronson,  basically,  are  you  finding  that  enrollment  in  the 
historically  bla.^k  colleges  and  universities  has  declined  proportion- 
ately to  enrollment  in  traditional  4-year  college  programs  or  2-year 
community  colu^2'e  programs? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Senator  Kassebaum,  if  you  notice  in  my  testimony, 
enrollment  in  UNCF  schools  has  increased  over  the  last  4  years  16 
percent.  At  Bethune-Cookman  College,  in  the  last  2  years,  we  have 
had  to  turn  away  roughly  400  students  because  we  did  not  have  the 
space  nor  the  resources  to  receive  them.  So  the  data  show  that  en- 
rollment is  increasing  in  the  UNCF  schools. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Still,  about  85  percent  of  black  students  are 
in  other  institutions  of  higher  learning;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bronson.  You  are  correct,  but  I  understand  that  while  we 
enroll  approximately  35  percent  of  the  black  students,  we  graduate 
40  percent  or  more  of  the  students  who  enter  school.  So  we  want  to 
put  emphasis  not  only  on  access  but  success;  not  only  on  beginning, 
but  on  rf?sults. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  Td  say  that  is  a  good  emphasis.  I  am 
pleased  that  enrollrr^ent  is  increasing.  I  think  that  speaks  well  to 
the  strength  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Bronson.  The  only  thing  stopping  us  is  that  we  just  need 
more  financial  aid  money. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That's  what  everybody  says,  Dr.  Bronson. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Gianini,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  proposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  remove  the  2-year  college  set-aside  because  it  is  believed 
to  be  unnecessary.  I  wonder  how  you  counter  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Gianini.  Well,  early  in  my  testimony,  Senator,  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  2-yoar  colleges  have  indeed  been  short-armed  for 
almost  20  years,  and  the  percentage  set  aside  for  community  col- 
lege was  much  lower  than  indeed  the  percentage  of  students  that 
they  enrolled. 
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Currently,  there  is  a  $54.1  million  set-aside  for  community  col- 
leges. In  effect,  the  community  colleges  have  been  very  good  at 
writing  the  grants  for  title  III  and  have  even  exceeded  that.  How- 
ever, we  look  at  the  $54.1  million  solely  as  a  base,  not  as  a  cap  or 
as  a  distinct  set-aside. 

We  believe  that  the  community  colleges  are  where  the  action  is, 
and  if  you  look  at  the  Nation's  agenda  in  terms  of  economic  devel- 
opment, in  terms  of  service  to  minorities,  in  terms  of  service  to  stu- 
dents, you'll  see,  such  as  colleges  in  your  own  State  like  Johnson 
County  and  Allen  County,  are  just  domg  tremendous  jobs  in  assist- 
ing communities  through  rather  recessionary  times. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  community 
colleges  and  very  proud  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  I  think  they 
play  a  very  important  role.  They  receive  12  percent,  I  believe,  of  all 
part  A  money.  I  guess  I  would  just  wonder  if  they  still  need  to  be 
protected  by  that  set-aside. 

Mr.  GiANiNi.  Well,  remember  the  set-aside  is  only  $54  million, 
and  I  see  that  as  a  base.  The  reason  we  got  70  some-odd  was  be- 
cause basically  we  wrote  better  grants,  and  we  were  addressing  the 
needs  as  prescribed  in  the  legislation.  It  was  the  readers  who  made 
the  decision  as  to  who  would  get  the  moneys;  it  wasn't  the  colleges. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Ms.  Weight,  would  you  feel  the  same  way? 

Ms.  Weight.  No.  I  feel  that  

Mr.  GiANiNi.  Surprise.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That  was  kind  of  a  leading  question,  wasn  t 
it? 

Ms.  Weight.  There  are  many  colleges  throughout  the  Nation 
that  are  similar  to  the  college  that  I  am  representing  today.  We 
are  located  in  a  community  of  about  320,000  people.  There  is  no  2- 
year  community  college.  Over  50  percent  of  our  students  are  above 
25  years  of  age.  That  makes  them  not  mobile.  They  cannot  travel 
easily  or  move  easily  to  attend  a  different  kind  of  institution.  So 
therefore  it  is  our  responsibility  to  serve  that  population. 

There  is  no  choice  for  these  people  if  they  are  to  obtain  a  higher 
education.  They  need  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  services  and  help 
that  a  2-year  community  college  student  would  need.  Sixty  percent 
of  our'  students  arrive  with  the  need  of  some  remediation  as  deter- 
mined by  the  ACT  test  which  we  use  as  entrance. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  since  there  are  colleges  that  have  to  per- 
form this  need  who  do  not  happen  to  be  2-year  colleges,  that  the 
title  III  funding  is  important  to  them. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  look  at  the  student  and  what  kind 
of  student  an  institution  is  serving  rather  than  whether  they  are  a 
2-year  or  a  4-year  or  a  community  college  or  whatever.  I  think  the 
student  is  the  issue  that  we  are  concerned  with,  and  the  need  and 
help  that  they  should  get. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  think  you  make  a  good  point. 

It  has  been  my  concern  that  we  are  frequently  burdening  stu- 
dents with  high  loan  obligations  and  that  perhaps  we  are  not  being 
very  fair  to  them  in  doing  so  by  not  requiring  higher  standards.  Bv 
that,  I  mean  high  standards  for  graduation  from  high  school,  which 
is  where  I  think  the  emphasis  should  be,  rather  than  necessarily 
higher  admissions  standards  at  the  college  level.  I  think  we  owe  it 
to  our  high  school  students,  and  I  think  they  can  meet  those  stand- 
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ards,  which  then  give  them  a  better  start  at  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Do  any  of  you  wish  to  comment  on  that?  Do  you  feel  that  your 
own  admissions  policies  could  be  changed  in  a  way  that  would  force 
changes  anywhere  else  in  the  system? 

Mr.  GiANiNi.  Let  me  react  if  I  may.  Many  foreign  countries  have 
indeed  selective  systems,  and  students  attract  at  a  very  early  age- 
England,  or  Australia.  I  think  our  system  is  better  in  the  sense 
that  it  gives  all  students  an  opportunity  to  become  what  they  are 
capable  of  becoming  and  does  not  shut  them  out  because  of  past 
experience  or  past  history.  I  would  much  rather  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  allow  a  student  to  try  and  fail  than  to  not  allow  them  to  try 
at  all. 

This  puts  a  tremendous  burden  on  all  of  our  institutions  because 
we  are  all  trying  to  develop  tomorrow's  work  force,  tomorrow  s 
leadership  and  tomorrow's  followership. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  amount  of  loans.  I  am  concerned  when 
I  read  proposals  that  the  base  for  Pell  Grants  be  reduced  to 
$11,000.  I  can  assure  you  if  somebody  is  making  less  than  $11,000  a 
year,  any  type  of  higher  education  is  not  in  their  agenda;  they 
won't  be  there. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  definition  of  independent  student  going 
to  age  26  so  that  leaves  that  hiatus  between  when  they  finish  high 
school  and  start  college  and  they  are  independent  per  se;  they 
really  have  to  sit  out  and  not  be  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

When  I  look  at  the  default  rates— and  I  have  looked  more  at 
community  colleges  than  I  have  at  others,  and  there  are  indeed 
several  dozen  who  have  shadows— but  look  at  the  students  that 
they  are  serving,  they  are  disadvantaged,  they  are  the  first  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  they  are  not  wealthy  students.  The  median 
income  for  community  college  students  is  rather  low.  It  is  no 
wonder  they  are  having  difficulty  paying  back.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  a  majority  of  those  have  any  malintent,  but  really,  perhaps 
not  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

When  a  student  graduates  from  community  college  with  several 
thousand  dollars  of  debt,  even  though  the  payments  are  low  and 
spread  over  a  long  period  of  time,  proportionately,  it  is  a  much 
greater  responsibility  for  them  to  pay  back  these  moneys. 

At  Valencia,  we  are  very  pleased;  our  default  rate  is  only  8  per- 
cent. I  wish  it  were  zero.  I  wish  we  could  help  those  students  not 
have  any  debt  when  they  graduate  from  college. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Dr.  Bronson. 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  thank  you.  It  does  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
students,  especially  when  we  are  having  to  do  a  considerable  bit  of 
remediation,  to  have  to  worry  about  becoming  competent  as  a  stu- 
dent while  at  the  same  time  having  to  think  about  the  financial 
needs. 

As  you  must  know,  there  has  been  conversation  about  front-load- 
ing Pell  Grants  and  then  loans  in  the  latter  years.  Our  position  is 
that  while  that  should  not  necessarily  be  a  hard  and  fast  rule, 
maybe  it  should  be  an  emphasis  that  schools  should  give  consider- 
ation to. 

If  I  may  speak  to  my  colleague*s  emphasis  on  default  rates,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  emphasis  should  be  not  so  much  on  the 
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percentage,  but  on  the  volume.  There  have  been  instances  where 
schools  have  had  a  smaller,  lower  volume  but  a  higher  percentafi^, 
and  another  school  with  a  high  volume  and  a  lower  percentage.  So 
it  places  the  school  in  difficultv  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  certainly 
also  places  the  student  in  dimculty  when  one  has  to  have  heavy 
borrowing. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Weight. 

Ms.  Weight.  Yes.  I  have  had  experience  working  both  in  public 
schools  and  at  the  university  level,  and  when  you  talk  about  en- 
trance requirements  and  how  we  might  force  better-prepared  stu- 
dents, I  have  real  difficulty  in  closing  down  opportunities  because  I 
have  very  often  seen  students  who  are  14,  15,  or  16  years  old  who 
have  not  yet  caught  on  to  what  they  want  to  or  need  to  achieve  in 
life  and  may  be  not  be  achieving  at  a  high  rate.  I  still  believe  that 
this  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  us  get  to 
the  point  where  we  close  those  opportunities  for  our  young  people. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  ^eat  about  our  land. 

I  do  think  we  need  to  do  work  on  trymg  to  close  the  gap  as  they 
come  up  through  and  come  to  our  colleges  better-prepared,  but  I 
don't  think  v^e  should  close  down  that  opportunity  for  them  to 
attend  college.  Many  of  them  just  turn  on  at  that  point,  and  I  know 
students  who  probably  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  our  insti* 
tutions  if  we  raised  our  standards  high,  who  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing producers  in  our  Nation.  I  would  hate  to  close  down  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  a  couple  of  my  sons  probably  would 
not  have,  either.  [Laughter.]  But  I  think  they  would  have  worked 
harder  in  high  school  if  they  knew  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
attend  the  State  university.  Again,  I  am  talking  not  so  much  about 
unviersity  requirements,  but  rather  the  standards  for  graduation 
from  high  school.  Fm  not  blaming  anybody  because  it's  just  as 
much  my  fault,  making  sure  they  studied. 

Ms.  WEIGHT.  I  think  sometimes,  as  was  included  in  my  testimo- 
ny, even  in  the  h^gh  schools,  we  do  not  provide  the  type  of  learning 
experiences  that  *^urn  the  students  on.  I  think  we  need  to  work  in 
that  direction  also. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  commend  the  panel  on  their  excellent  testimony,  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  you  on  mentoring  and  earlier  intervention  and  getting 
our  young  people  in  a  position  where  they  want  to  go  to  college. 

Mr,  Gianini,  I  agree  with  you  on  the  26— in  fact,  I'm  going  to  be 
pushing  to  go  down  to  23  and  then  22  and  then  21  and  then  20  and 
then  19  and  then  18,  so  that  we  have  quality  among  all  students  in 
that  area.  So  I  want  you  to  know  you  have  a  friend  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  any  questions.  I  enjoyed  listening, 
and  most  of  the  questions  I  would  have  asked  have  already  been 
asked.  At  some  point,  I  would  like  to  make  a  very  short  statement 
which  is  more  relative  to  panel  3. 

Senator  Pell.  Fine.  Thank  you.  We  thank  this  panel  very  much 
indeed  for  being  with  us. 

We  welcome  now  the  third  panel  dealing  with  FIPSE,  facilities 
and  libraries.  Dr.  Rol m  Bartlett  is  professor  of  economics  at  Deni- 
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son  University,  Grandeville,  OH;  Dr.  Richard  Traina,  president  of 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  MA;  and  Ms.  Merrily  Taylor  is  uni- 
versity librarian  at  Brown  University  in  Providence,  RI. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  give  my  statement  now, 
while  the  panel  is  gathering? 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  this  would  be  an  pnpropriate  point,  Sena- 
tor Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Facilities  funding  is  now  frequently  quoted  in  the  press,  and  it 
does  not  raise  the  ire  of  frustrated  constituents.  In  fact,  it  gets  very 
little  attention  at  all.  That  is  the  problem.  Within  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  there  is  one  title  which  directs  funds  to  facilities.  In  last 
year's  appropriation,  it  received  but  $38  million  for  college  housing 
and  academic  facilities.  It  represents  an  increase  of  $3  million  over 
the  1990  appropriation  but  falls  drastically  short  of  the  needed 
amount. 

Thirty-eight  million  dollars  for  a  problem  that  has  been  assessed 
to  be  close  to  $60  billion  is  clearly  not  enough.  I  don't  think  I  need 
to  reiterate  how  important  facilities  are  to  the  success  of  our  future 
generations  and  present  students.  We  may  have  a  gOwl  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  science  and  math  graduates,  but  clearly  without 
the  facilities,  those  science  graduates  will  not  be  forthcoming  in  the 
numbers  that  we  need. 

While  we  should  not  siphon  funds  away  from  other  programs,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  facilities  have  not  received  their  fair  share  over 
the  years. 

More  importantly,  we  have  a  duty  and  an  obligation  in  this  com- 
mittee to  make  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  aware  of  the  needs  in 
this  area.  The  national  risk  of  not  accommodating  these  needs  is  so 
great  that  we  should  not  fail  to  do  that. 

In  this  year's  reauthorization  process.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
work  to  reinvigorate  the  title  VII  program  either  by  encouraging 
matching  State  and  institutional  funds  or  by  redefining  eligible  in- 
stitutions according  to  their  mission,  their  availability  endowment, 
or  alternative  resources  accessible  to  them. 

The  tragic  state  of  our  university  science  facilities  in  particular 
attest  to  the  growing  need  for  funds  to  rebuild  our  Nation's  basic 
science  infrastructure.  We  must  not  ignore  these  needs  any  longer. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  We  now  welcome 
Dr.  Robin  Bartlett,  professor  of  economics  at  Denison  University. 
Dr.  Bartlett,  we'icome. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ROBIN  BARTLETT,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS, 
DENISON  UNIVERSITY,  GRANDEVILLE,  OH,  IN  ASSOCIATION 
WITH  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  OFFICE;  RICHARD  TRAINA, 
PRESIDENT,  CLARK  UNIVERSITY,  WORCESTER,  MA;  AND  MER- 
RILY TAYLOR,  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIAN,  BROWN  UNIVERSITY, 
PROVIDENCE,  RI 

Ms.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator  Jef- 
fords, I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  participate  in  these  hearings 
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on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  in 
particular  to  address  issues  related  to  the  Fund  for  the  Improvs- 
ment  of  Postsecondary  Education,  or  FIPSE. 

I  speak  to  this  issue  from  my  perspective  as  a  long-time  member 
of  the  Denison  faculty  and  as  one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  a  rather  substantial  grant  from  FIPSE. 

In  my  written  testimony  you  will  find  brief  descriptions  of  re- 
cently funded  projects.  As  you  can  see,  FIPSE  grants  are  widely 
distributed,  and  they  support  a  great  variety  of  initiatives  in  an 
effort  to  improve  postsecondary  education.  For  example,  preparing 
newly-minted  Ph.D's  for  their  roles  as  teachers  by  pairing  them  up 
with  mentors,  encouraging  student  interest  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, with  new  pedagogical  techniques,  incorporating  new  technol- 
ogies in  tVio  classroom  with  computer  laboratories,  preparing  stu- 
dents for  international  business  careers  by  developing  language 
skills* 

FIPSE  has  played  a  vital  role  in  shaping  American  higher  educa- 
tion, it  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  if  the  reauthorization  act 
stays  true  to  your  original  vision  for  a  Federal  agency  to  reform 
postsecondary  education — one  which  is  responsive  to  local  initia- 
tives»  encourages  bold  educational  reforms,  supports  programs  that 
improve  access  to  higher  education,  and  hastens  the  use  of  new 
tecnnologies  in  the  classroom. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  suggest  language  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  title  X.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have 
on  that  language. 

I  would  like  to  use  my  experience  at  Denison,  however,  to  illus- 
trate FireE's  vital  role  in  improving  undergraduate  education.  By 
the  time  I  am  finished,  I  hope  you  will  see  why  our  economics  de- 
partment out  there  in  the  heart  of  it  all  in  Ohio  is  about  to  revolu- 
tionize the  teaching  of  economics  across  the  country. 

Like  many  of  our  colleagues  on  other  campuses,  we  have  become 
disappointed  by  the  results  of  trying  to  incorporate  new  technol- 
ogies and  pedagogies  in  the  classroom  on  a  course-by-course  basis. 
We  were  not  able  to  teach  our  students  the  skills  that  they  needed 
to  understand  and  work  within  today's  complex  economic  systems. 

My  Denison  colleague  Paul  King  and  I  decided  to  develop  a  com* 

Srehensive  and  even  radical  approach  to  the  teaching  of  economics. 
y  observing  courses  in  the  natural  sciences,  it  had  become  clear  to 
us  that  laboratory  activity  has  a  significant  impact  on  student  un- 
derstanding of  the  material.  In  labs,  students  get  an  opportunity  to 
do  science.  In  comparison,  students  in  economics  are  generally 
taught  with  a  lecture  format,  with  few  opportunities  to  interact 
with  the  professor  or  to  do  economics. 

The  problem  was  that  until  the  mid-1980's,  the  need  for  large 
computational  facilities  and  data  bases  made  experimentation  and 
research  prohibitive  at  the  undeivraduate  level.  However,  the 
recent  afwrdability  and  user-friendlineso  of  microcomputers  and 
the  accessibility  of  large  government  databases  have  eliminated 
these  barriers;  so  our  timing  was  good. 

The  old  Denison  major  was  like  that  which  still  exists  in  most  of 
the  universities  acroei  the  country,  and  Vm  sure  some  of  you  sit- 
ting there  have  taken  some  of  these  courses.  The  old  mcgor  was  one 
in  which  our  students  were  lectured  to  in  introductory  economics, 
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intermediate  microeconomics^  macroeconomics,  econometrics  or 
statistics,  and  three  advanced  courses — I  see  some  faces  smiling.  In 
the  old  mcgor,  by  the  time  you  were  seniors  you  were  supposed  to 
be  able  to  apply  these  theories  to  real  world  problems.  This  rarely 
happened. 

Theoretical  material  and  statistical  techniques  were  often  forgot- 
ten and  inadequate  opportunities  to  apply  these  theories  made  our 
students  ill-prepared  for  the  task  that  we  were  giving  them  of  inte- 
gration and  application  in  the  real  world. 

We  spent  2  years  developing  our  plan  and  ultimately  a  proposal 
to  FIPSE.  To  incorporate  labs  in  our  curriculum,  we  had  to  rethink 
our  objectives  in  the  msgor  and  how  best  to  accomplish  them.  The 
new  curriculum  still  requires  our  students  to  take  introductory  eco- 
nomics, but  now  intermediate,  microeconomics,  macroeconomics, 
econometrics,  and  one  of  the  advanced  courses  have  to  have  a  lab. 
By  the  time  our  students  get  to  advanced  courses,  they  are  very  fa- 
miliar with  generic  computer  programs;  they  know  how  to  gather 
data;  they  know  how  to  analyze  data  and  to  interpret  it. 

Our  undergraduate  students  are  now  equipped  to  deal  with 
budget  deficits,  monetary  policy  shifts,  and  other  of  the  m^or  eco- 
nomic issues  facing  our  citizens  today.  And  if  you  don't  believe  me, 
you  are  more  than  welcome  to  come  out  and  visit  one  of  my  class- 
es, and  I  have  with  me  Ed  Gaffney,  who  is  one  of  my  student  assist- 
ants, who  has  taken  several  of  these  classes  and  has  helped  me 
with  other  students. 

The  new  economics  major  is  clearly  preferable  to  the  old.  The 
quality  of  the  msgor  has  improved.  Students  have  developed  basic 
computer,  quantitative  and  analytical  skills  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  problems  in  today's  economic  environment.  Our  labs  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  do  economics. 

This  major  is  now  a  cohesive  whole,  tied  together  by  the  common 
experience  of  the  lab  rather  than  students  taking  a  series  of 
random  courses  out  of  convenience. 

In  closing,  Td  like  to  underscore  the  high  regard  that  FIPSE  has 
within  higher  education.  FIPSE  is  seen  as  a  catalvst  for  innovation, 
and  improvements  in  its  standards  are  high.  By  many  standards, 
the  FIPSE  budget  is  small,  however.  The  increases  we  are  request- 
ing are  modest.  Over  the  past  20  years  if  Denison  experience  is  typ- 
ical. Federal  dollars  have  been  widely  invested  by  FIPSE.  Over  the 
next  10  years,  even  greater  challenges  will  be  put  before  the  post- 
secondary  educational  system  in  this  country.  Higher  education 
and  government  must  continue  their  partnership  to  ensure  the 
challenges  of  this  changing  society  and  to  make  sure  our  students 
are  competitive  in  the  international  economy. 

The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  has  a 
critical  role  to  play  in  this  partnership. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bartlett  follows:] 
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PRBPARED  STATBUBNT  OP  MS.  BARTLSTT 

I  am  pleased  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  Hearingis  on  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1%S.  In  particular,  I  am 
pleased  to  address  issues  related  to  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
Secondary  Education  (FIPSE).  I  speak  not  only  for  Denison  University,  but 
also  for  our  peer  institutions  within  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association 
(GLCA) ,  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  (ACM),  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Consortium  (CPC),  and  other  institutions  represented  by  the 
Independent  CoUeges  Office  (ICO).* 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  FIPSE  has  been  an  invaluable  partner  to  the 
liberal  arts  community  in  our  efforts  to  improve  programs  so  that  our 
students,  and  thus  the  nation,  are  better  served.  To  demonstrate  this, 
I  have  included  as  Exhibit  A  brief  descriptions  of  FIPSE  grants  on  ICO 
campuses.  Also  included  in  that  Exhibit  is  a  selected  list  of  FIPSE-funded 
projects  in  states  of  Members  of  this  Subcommittee.  Each  project  addresses 
a  significant  challenge  in  higher  education  today:  how  to  prepare 
postdoctoral  students  to  be  faculty  members,  how  to  use  most  effectively 
available  technology,  how  to  attract  and  sustain  student  interest  in 
mathematics  and  science,  how  to  equip  students  to  be  confident  users  of  a 
second  language  so  they  are  ready  to  move  into  international  careers. 
These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  how  FIPSE  has  taken  the  lead  in 
improving  postsecondary  education  in  this  nation. 

Included  as  Exhibit  B  is  a  more  extended  description  of  the  FIPSE  project 
at  Denison  University.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  about  our  work. 

FIPSE  projects  have  changed  the  face  of  American  higher  education.  They 
have  had  an  impact  on  individual  campuses,  within  various  disciplinary 
communities,  and  within  various  sectors  of  the  educational  community. 
FIPSE  offers  one  of  the  best  returns  on  the  educational  tax  dollar  available. 
These  grants  contribute  directly  to  maintaining  America's  competitive  edge 
in  higher  education.  V/hether  it  is  in  support  for  programs  in  international 
business  education,  community  service,  or  those  in  science  and  engineering, 
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FDPSE  project*,  represent  the  type  of  innovation  and  imagination  that  has 
made  this  country*  the  world's  leader  in  college  and  university  education. 

How  does  FEPSE  achieve  this  level  of  success?  One  key  is  a  staff  that 
encourages  creative  thinking,  who  see  their  role  as  one  of  making  things 
happen  rather  than  saying  **no.**  At  the  same  time,  they  press  applicants  to 
consider  ^he  larger  national  context  in  which  an  individual  project  will 
operate.  l^IPSE's  emphasis  on  evaluation  and  dissemination  continually 
makes  this  link  between  model  reform  efforts  on  a  single  campus  and  the 
national  need  to  improve  postsecondary  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  were  a  key  player  in  the  creation  of  FIPSE, 
as  was  Dr.  Newman,  my  associate  at  this  witness  table  today.  I  applaud 
your  vision,  and  your  persistent  support  for  a  federal  agency  that  addresses 
the  need  for  educational  reforms  to  serve  a  changing  society.  This  is  a 
critical  period  for  education.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  national 
consensus  on  educational  goals.  It  is  my  conviction  that,  as  our  nation 
strives  to  improve  education  at  all  levels,  FIPSE  is  poised  to  take  on  even 
greater  responsibility  in  the  work  of  improving  postsecondary  education  to 
ensure:  1)  that  our  colleges  and  universities  remain  of  the  highest  quality; 
2)  that  quality  postsecondary  education  is  accessible  to  all  segments  of  the 
population;  and  3)  that  our  students  receive  education  that  allows  them  to 
live  and  work  in  a  worid  made  smaller  and  more  complex  by  advances  in 
technology. 

As  this  Subcommittee  and  your  Congressional  colleagues  consider  new  or 
revised  language  for  Title  X  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  urge  you  to 
ensure  the  continuity  of  FIPSE's  distinctive  characteristics: 

1)  that  the  mandate  be  "...encouraging  the  reform,  innovation,  and 
improvement  of  postsecondary  education  and  providing  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all;'* 

2)  that  program  priorities  be  field-responsive,  based  on  educators' 
suggestions,  national  reports,  patterns  of  FIPSE  applications  in 
recent  years-not  prescribed  from  within  the  federal  government; 
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3)  that  programmatic  flexibility  be  available  to  support  projects 
large  and  small,  and  the  model  of  the  comprehensive  program 
provide  the  modus  operandi  for  all  programs; 

4)  that  support  be  provided  for  innovative,  bold  reforms; 

5)  that  review  of  proposals  at  the  preliminary  and  the  final  stages, 
and  evaluation  of  funded  projects  be  rigorous;  and 

6)  that  dissemination  to  the  larger  postsecondary  community  be  an 
essential  ingredient. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  language  for  TITLE  X  in  their  legislative 
proposals  for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1%S. 

TITLE  X-POSTSECONDARY  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Part  A-Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Posuwndaiy  Education:  The  Administration 
proposss  to  reauthorize  the  fund  for  the  Improvement  for  Poatsecondary  Education 
(RPSE)  to  ntalnuin  the  Federal  Government**  unique  role  In  supporting  research, 
improvement,  and  reform  in  postsecondary  education.  An  emphasis  wouW  be  placed 
on  model  development  and  repllation  and  on  FIPSE  projects  improve(d)  accountability. 
An  amount  of  $14,639,000  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  fbr  ffsal  year  1992, 
and  *8uch  sums  as  neoteary*  would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1993-1996. 

Part  C-!nnovative  Projectt  for  Community  Services:  The  Administration  is  proposing 
to  include  the  purposes  of  the  Student  Literacy  Corps  program  (ftom  the  current  Title  I, 
Part  D)'  in  the  legislative  authority  for  the  Innovative  Projects  program.  The  new  program 
would  focus  on  the  national  need  to  encourage  community  and  national  service,  including  the 
need  to  combat  illiteracy.  An  amount  of  S6330,000  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  'such  sums  as  necessary"  would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  years 
1993-1996. 

May  I  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  Sanguage  which,  from  the 
perspective  of  the  institutions  for  whom  I  speak,  would  define  more  clearly 
FIPSE's  role  in  the  next  five  years.  This  language  builds  upon,  and  docs  not 
replace,  the  eight  broad  purposes  (See  Exhibit  C.)  for  which  FIPSE  grants 
may  be  awarded,  as  outlined  in  the  1986  authorizing  legislation. 


^  mie  I'Ptn  D.Siudeni  Utentcy  Cocp*:  TV  Admlakiritton  pcupo»  to  cooftoUdate  the  Stwkat  Uicfiey  Corp*  with  the 
Itinaviilve  Projeeu  for  Coamunily  Scfvto  p«iri«    Pin  C  erf  Tlile  X-  TW  pufpom  oT  the  StudMt  Ulcney  CofpM««*»*»l 
uudent  Htertcy  tuton  ia  the  comauniiy-dupUaici  a  uijor  purpoM  of  ike  tMOwitvc  Prejecu  for  CoMuaiiy 
ntm  eoBbined  ^npMm  would  focw  oa  wpiwiini  iMtituikwal  dfocti  lo  onounfc  itudeatt  lo  pctfoni  votuBteer  wort  la  mpooie  lo 
variow  locia)  aeedi,  todydia|  Utcficy. 
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Proposed  additional  legislative  language: 

That  the  following  general  purpose  for  the  comprehensive  program  be 
added  to  the  eight  currently  outlined  in  the  authorizing  legislation: 

9)     To  work  with  other  federal  agencies  (NEH,  NSF,  FIRST,  etc.) 
to  develop  collaborations  for  educational  improvement  that  cut 
across  disciplinary  and  sector  boundaries,  with  the  goal  to 
improve  the  content  and  coherence  of  undergraduate  ,  education. 

That  the  following  be  used  for  the  authorizing  legislation: 

TITLE  X:  Part  A-FUND  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION:  The  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  for  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE)  be 
reauthorized  to  maintain  the  Federal  Government's  unique 
role  in  [improving  postsecondary  education  to  serve  a  changing 
society.]   An  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  [the  development^ 
evaluation^  and  (Ussemination  of  model  projects  which  address 
new,  creative,  more  effective  and  efficient  ways  to  provide 
postsecondary  opportunities  to  citizens  of  this  nation,]  An 
amount  of  $18,170,000  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  "such  sums  as  necessary"  would  be 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1993*1996.  [Of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  would  be  $250,000  set  aside  to  fund  pilot  projects, 
at  the  level  of  $10,000  to  $15,000  each,] 
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Part  C-INNOVATIVE  PROJECTS  FOR  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE:  The  Student  Literacy  Corps  program  (from  the 
current  Title  I,  Part  D)  be  incorporated  into  the 
legislative  authority  for  the  Innovative  Projects  program. 
The  new  program  would  focus  on  the  national  need  to 
encourage  community  and  national  service,  including  the  need 
to  combat  illiteracy.  [Current  requirements  to  include  debt 
reduction  AND  community  sen>ice  shall  be  eliminated,  permitting 
field  design  of  approaches  to  encourage  community  and  national 
service.}  An  amount  of  $6,830,000  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  "such  sums  as  necessary" 
would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1993-1996. 

Part  D-SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  AREAS  OF  NATIONAL 
NEED:  The  ;»cretary  is  authorized  to  make  multiple  grants 
each  year  in  one  or  more  areas  of  particular  national  urgency, 
drawing  on  an  appropriation  that  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  other  moneys  of  the  Fund,  such  that  applicants  under  this 
Part  do  not  compete  with  applicants  under  Parts  A  and  C. 
These  areas  of  national  urgency  shall  be  identified  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Fund  according  to  their  usual 
procedures  for  identifying  funding  priorities.  The  intention  of 
this  part  is  to  provide  for  larger  concentrations  of  grant  support 
in  these  urgent  areas  than  is  normally  possible  within  the  context 
of  comprehensive  programs  of  the  Fund.  An  amount  of 
$5,000,000  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1993-1996. 
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These  areas  of  urgency  shall  be  understood  to  include  but  not  necessarily  be 
limited  to  the  following: 

1)  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES.  In  light  of  the  national 
need  for  a  citizeniy  equipped  to  live  and  work  in  a  global 
society,  and  in  light  of  the  relatively  low  rate  of  participation  by 
U.S.  students  in  existing  study-abroad  programs,  it  is  vitally 
important  to  support  fresh  approaches  to  international  student 
and  faculty  exchanges  at  the  postsecondaiy  level,  by  means  of 
demonstration  projects  and  applied  research, 

2)  CAMPUS  CLIMATE  AND  CULTURE.   Distressing  cases 
of  antagonism  across  group  lines,  together  with  studies  that  link 
the  ongoing  college  drop-out  problem  to  students'  alienation 
from  the  cultures  of  their  institutions,  call  for  several  innovative 
and  well-evaluated  efforts  to  make  campus  climates  more 
conducive  to  learning  by  all  students. 

3)  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION.  Cutting  across 
the  previous  issues  and  all  of  the  other  areas  in  which  the  Fund 
has  been  active,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  mechanisms  to 
ensure  that  successful  practices  at  one  institution  can  be 
identified  and  adapted  elsewhere. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  underscore  the  high  regard  that  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  has  within  higher  education 
community  generally,  and  the  liberal  arts  community  specifically.  FIPSE  is 
seen  as  a  catalyst  for  innovation  and  improvement;  it  sets  rigorous  standards 
of  quality  for  funded  projects;  it  provides  essential  initial  support  for 
individual  projects  that  become  models  for  reform  for  the  larger  community. 
By  many  standards,  the  FIPSE  budget  is  not  large.  The  budget  increases  we 
are  requesting  are  based  on  1)  an  analysis  of  current  proposal  pressure  (this 
year  2036  preliminary  proposals  were  presented;  approximately  80  grants  will 
be  awarded),  and  2)  the  recognition  of  the  role  FIPSE  has  taken  during  the 
last  twenty  years  and  its  potential  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  strengthening 
postsecondary  education  in  this  country  into  the  next  century. 


1  '  V< 
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EXHIBIT  A 

FIPSE  PROJECrS-ICO  INSTITUTIONS 

Augsburg  College  (MN)»Maiheinaiics  and  Liberal  Artt 

Implcmenis  a  new,  non-iraditional.  riro-ycar  sequence  of  lower  divlston  matherwiics  counea  for  sdence 
and  maih  majon.  The  courses  will  focus  on  major  concepts  of  calculus  and  linear  alfcbrt.  breadth  of 
exposure  to  mathematial  idew,  reading  and  writing  in  mathematics,  ana  knowledge  of  cultural  roots  and 
influences  of  mathematics 

College  of  St.  Catherine  (MN)"The  Community  Service  Careen  Project 

Provides  opportunities  for  students  to  participate  in  community  service.  Also  reduces  student  debt 
through  a  program  of  stipended  internships  in  community  services.  Makes  available  stipends,  credit-baso 
internships  at  sites  which  seive  either  primarily  or  exclusively  women  and/or  minority  clients. 


Dickinson  College  and  Tufu  Univeniiy  (PA)  1989-Workshop  Physics 

Adapts  and  disseminates  the  interactive  introductory  physics  material  developed  in  the  'Workshop  Physics: 
and  Tools  for  Thinking'  projects  so  that  they  may  be  used  in  a  wide  range  of  courses  at  different  types  of 
institutions.  The  project  will  develop  student  actKiiy  guides,  teacher  guides,  apparatus  kits,  demonstration 
and  lab  manuals,  software  and  videodiscs. 


Ohio  Wcslcyan  Univcrsiiy-The  Ohio  Unl\'ersiiy/Crcstview  Middle  School  Project 

Matches  Ohio  Wesleyan  students  with  urban  Columbus  Middle  School  students  in  relationships  aimed  at 
raisins  self^steem.  academic  performance  and  consciousness  levels.  The  project  involves  tutoring, 
mentoring,  and  college  readiness  activities  for  selected  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  graders.  Ohio  Wesleyan 
students  are  trained  in  workshops,  given  materials  to  study,  and  attend  meetings. 


St.  Olaf  College  (MN)-Foreign  Languages  in  the  Natural  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Offeis  students  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  and  l)ehavioral  sciences  a  variety  of  options  for  doing 
advanced  foreign  language  work  in  the  content  areas  of  their  majors.  Collaboration  between  science  an 
foreign  language  faculty  upgrades  the  language  skills  of  faculty  as  well  as  ensuring  appropriate  course 
development.  Students  completing  one  of  the  options  will  earn  transcript  certification  for  the  'Applied 
Foreign  Language  Component'  (AFLC).  already  available  to  students  majoring  in  the  humanities. 


St.  Olaf  College  (MN)-Mathematics  Postdoctoral  Internships 

Establishes  postdoctoral  'teaching  internships'  for  new  Ph.D.'s  in  mathematics,  which  pair  two  teaching 
interns  per  year  with  two  cjiperienced  colleagues  In  a  mentoring  program  that  focuses  on  effective  teaching 
strategies,  time  management.  Issues  of  administration,  scholarship,  and  other  faculty  responsibilities. 
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EXHIBIT  A,  continued... 

St  OUf  Collefe  (MN)..Iatroduaoiy  Calculus 

Dcvelopi  ooutfe  materiab  for  two  leracsten  of  clcmeauiy  calculus  Uiat  use  computer  lymboUc 
nunlputetion  pfognms.  ProvMat  traininf  worksbopt  for  hculty  and  shares  project  results  throi 
publkatioBS  and  a  oonferenoe. 


The  CoUefe  of  Wooiter  (OH)-Conputen  and  Alfebra 

Incorporates  the     of  computer  alfcbra  systems  and  symbolic  gnphlnl  software  throufbout  the 
tatroductoiy  materiais  currkulum.  includinx  the  entire  calculus  sequence,  difftrential  equattons,  elementary 
ftjnctlons.  and  Unear  a}|ebra.  ^  f^uim^ 
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EXHDIT  A,  ooDtloued... 

OTHER  SELECTED  FIPSE  PROJECTS 

•ReMTdtat  Good  TMchlni  .nd  Student  Pertomunce:  tevcUptini  the  Unk'  ^^^^^^^ 
Provider.  HhodebUnd:  A  itudy  ■tmed  at  demoBtnUBi  ■  1ink«|e  between  ex?Ucit  rewtrds  for  |Ood 
leKhing  and  impraved  itudent  perfomuDce. 

•COUeie  Bound-  Baton  Colle|e,  Owtnut  Hill,  MiSISiUBfiSlv  Cnattag  metningfut  *cnu  to  and 
fetention  in  ■  quaUty  four-year  collefe. 

Unlvenity  of  Connec'Jcut,  Stom.  JiUBSfltaa:  Piopam  creates  faculty  teams  to  be  trained  in  assessment 
methods  so  they  can  <K,velop  their  own  auessment  tnstrwnents. 

•An  Intetrated  Diatnostic  and  Curriculum  Devetopment  for  Enterini  Freshmen"  Chicago  Slate  U., 
^c.«  CisV  &p.  an  instrucitonal  program  for  entering  fr^hmen  ""^ 
who  ,S^™und.rd  English)  that  integrates  the  teaching  of  oral  Unguage.  reading,  and  writing. 

•Fr.nce.TV  Manzine  Prolect*  Univenlty  of  MaiyUnd  BalUraore  County.  BalUmore,  Mial«n4:  Uses  a 
ShSmSSftr  !S  cultural  >«eo  »  jresource  to  «klre.s  the  teaching  of  fore.p 

Unguage's  new  paradigm  in  achieving  communicative  profldeocy, 

•Oveiview.  Case  Study  Physics'  New  Meiico  Sute  Univeisity.  Us  Cruets.  tiSSLMfidSfi:  Offers  a  new 
format  for  teaching  and  learning  physte  at  the  coUegUte  level 

•fteveinnint  Multiculiural  Western  Kauas  Hbtoiy  Curricuta  tot  College  Courses,  for  Public  Workshops, 
Western  lOnsas  history  curricuU  thai  addresses  the  issue  of  Curriculum  Reform. 
•Assessing Studem  Intelleaual  Growth 'rtrough  WriUar  MUhaps  Q)lle|^. 

EsubtUhing  a  curriculum^mbedded  assessment  procedure  lo  measure  and  promote  stwlentt  development 
as  thinkers  and  writers. 

•Rural  Academy  of  Math,  Sdenc*.  and  Technology  for  American  IndUns'  Co"***?'^*") 
BUiIdinTS:  PnV'"  enoouragea  American  Indian  students  to  puisue  study  and  careers  in 
mathematia,  science  and  technotogy. 

Teachers  as  Researchers'  Burlinron  College.  BurUnpon.  ysmsail'.  froptm  focuses  on  the  development 
of  innovatWe  approaches  to  teKhing  and  learning  tor  adult  students. 

Tk.  «^.i.h«i  »»mm  On  Research  Ethia*  Indiana  UnNcisity,  Bkwmington,  litfjypa:  An 
iMterials  on  the  subject  of  the  cihk»  of  reietrch. 

n^n^rfirt  Cblieie  Columbii  South  CaroliM:  Protram  that  fbnnuUte*,  implcmcnu,  tnd  ttieua 
^liS^es^^ing  .TeSinT^  r-Snl  system  by  utilizing  a  Joint  usk  force  of  faculty  and 

icademic  administraton. 
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EXHIBIT  B:  Denison  University  (OH^-A  Cor 
Curriculum  for  Ecnn^nii;^, 

unowfWBuiie  eooBonus  Uteniorlei.  However,  ihe  reoeni  affbctfability  aod  uter-Mendlineti  of 
micToco«pu.e«.  «kI  the  Koettn.fli.y  of  <i.u  hue.  elimi».ed  tbe<e  ^ouMtaSg^  r«l 

•StoT.^^S^^.S^S^!^.'"."*  1  utbtKtoty  level  of  iBtetraiion  and 

f*"  ^  Depertmew  of  Bconomia  it  Denbon  embarkeil  upon  i  toini  enerimeBi  m  m..«r 

pWfe  from  DeniioB  Unlvenliy.  aad  S3O.000  ftom  NSF  for  equipffleot.  FIPSE  fUwtod  ite  ^iiii 
Oevelopmen.  ponk«  of  oar  aperiment,  tllowio|  the  entire  liff  toufce  w«  to  t^^nS..  r^^J^  21 

JSL^S"^.."!!"'"*  Introductory  Ewnomlo,  liitenneditte  Micioecoiiomlc  ud 
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Tbc  new  eoonomio  major  b  cletrly  preferable  \o  tbe  oM  major  (br  leveril  reaioiis.  Flnt,  the  quality  of 
the  major  his  been  improved.  Students  who  major  in  eoonomia  uke  updated  traditional  and  newly 
developed  lab  oounea  which  reinforce  the  material  covered  in  the  traditional  courm  Second,  iiudents 
develop  bask  computer,  quaniiutlve,  and  analytical  ikilb  necessary  for  today's  economic  envtronmeni 
Third.  Ubt  give  ttudenu  an  opportunity  to  learn  economta  by  'dolnj*  economics.  Fourth,  the  major  U 
now  a  cohafve  whole  tied  tofciher  with  a  tinfle  common  thrcad--the  Ub-^rather  than  a  lertea  of  oounet 
Uken  at  random  or  out  of  convenience.  Finally,  the  lUlT  has  rethought  their  objectives  and  bow  best  to 
achieve  them.  The  Ubs  have  put  new  life  into  a  major,  a  department,  and  the  tiudents. 

How  effective  is  the  new  major?  It  is  stiU  too  early  to  say  condushely-our  fin*  batch  of  leaure/lab 
economics  majors  only  graduated  thU  Spring  (1991).  But  evidence  shows  that  the  new  approach  is 
working;  the  number  of  majors  has  increased  despite  the  more  demanding  courses;  mote  women  and 
minority  studenu  are  majoring  in  economics;  the  Ub  serves  u  c  place  for  studenu  to  get  support  ftom 
other  studenu  during  open  hours;  and  students  have  even  revived  the  economlo  honorary  society. 

The  Economics  Department  at  Denlton  University  hu  been  chosen  by  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  (AAC)  Task  Force  on  Economics  Education  as  one  of  only  two  exemplary  innovative  economics 
education  progratns  in  the  undergraduate  level  in  the  country.  In  addition,  we  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  panels  and  give  papers  at  eight  regional  meetings.  The  sufT  has  published  three  papers  on 
the  subject,  developed  eleven  laboratory  manuals,  and  written  two  discussion  papers.  A  recent  review  of 
our  department  by  an  independent  advisory  team  said  that  we  wcrt  on  the  cutting  edge  of  economic 
education. 

We  intend  to  spread  the  word  about  our  project  and  about  the  role  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Post  Secondary  Education  in  supporting  our  work. 
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EXHIBIT  C:  FIPSE'S  MANDATE-EIGHT  BROAD  PURPOSES 

1)  Encowmim  tte  refom,  lAOOvtiloA,  aad  Impnyvement  of  pittMooodaiy  aducttioB  tod 
provMiof  cqvil  cdvcittail  oppomuUty  for  all; 

2)  The  creiiioa  of  iMdmiiOM  aad  profniBS  iBvc^viAg  new  paU»  to  career  aad  profeuio&il 
tralaiaiaadaewootMutloiioreGideegfctadeaqperientlal  letraia^ 

3)  The  citMUuMt  of  isttltuttas  tad  proflraas  based  oa  the  techaoiogy  of 
commualoatioii; 

4)  The  canyfag  oat  ia  poatseooodaiy  edocatkmal  lastltutioat  of  duafci  ia  iateraal  stnictttre 
aad  opeiitioei  dealgaed  to  clailiy  iastltutloaal  prk>rttici  aad  porpoiea; 

5)  The  dea(|B  aad  latrodactloa  of  ooit«effective  awtbods  of  lastnicUoa  aad  operation; 

6)  The  iatrodectiOB  of  iattitQtiooal  refonm  dcaigaed  to  ea^ac^l  ladMdoal  opportaaittet  for 
eateriag  aad  r&«aterta|  iaitltatioBi  aad  punuiflg  proframt  of  study  tailofed  to  iadMdual 
aeeb.': 

7)  The  iL^ro^'ttctlon  of  refbrmt  ia  graduate  education,  la  th/^  ttnictuie  of  academic 
profeiSiOB'*,  aad  ia  the  fecniltment  and  retention  c '  ^aJties;  aad 

8)  The  creation  of  new  Imtitutiotts  and  programs  for  exairinlng  aad  awarding  credenti&B  to 
individuals,  and  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  orrcp'.  instituiioaal  practices  related 
thereto. 
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Senator  Pell.  We  now  come  to  Dr.  Richard  Traina,  president  of 
Clark  University,  who  is  accompanied  by  a  Rhode  Islander,  Ed 
Abrams.  Nice  to  see  you.  .....  r^-n 

Mr.  Traina.  Thank  you.  I  am  here  to  speak  on  the  matter  ot  title 
VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  past  and  present,  for  their  continuing  inter- 
est and  concern  and  support  of  higher  education. 

I  might  just  say  a  word  about  Clark  University.  It  is  the  smallest 
liberal  arts  research  university  in  America.  It  was  founded  first  as 
a  graduate  school  in  1887  and  later  added  an  undergraduate  college 
and  has  a  quite  distinguished  history  in  research  and  undergradu- 
ate education  and  several  graduate  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  representing  some  13  higher  education  asso- 
ciations today,  plus  the  Higher  Education  Colloquium  on  Science 
Facilities,  which  you  recognized  has  among  its  membership  mem- 
bers of  Congress  plus  presidents  of  some  research  universities. 

My  written  testimony  includes  some  information  on  the  critical 
nted  of  colleges  and  universities  for  facilities,  some  history  of  the 
relationship  between  title  VII  and  campus  development,  physical 
development,  and  Fome  recommendations  that  had  to  do  with  tech- 
nical aspects  of  tiuie  VII.  .... 

I  am  absolutely  confident  that  members  of  this  committee  have 
read  and  heard  even  more  than  I  have  about  global  competitive- 
ness, the  technological  change  that  is  spurred  by  that,  the  related 
matter  of  the  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers  for  the  future  in 
the  United  States.  These  are  all  well-documented  issues.  They  are  a 
matter  of  future  national  welfare.  _  .... 

One  major  issue  related  to  those  is  that  of  keeping  and  attracting 
young  people  in  these  particular  fields.  It  is  intriguing  to  me  the 
way  in  which  the  condition  of  facilities  reflects  social  values  so  that 
when  young  people  go  into  laboratories  and  research  facilities,  if 
those  are  deficient  and  deteriorated,  it  reflects  for  them  almost  un- 
consciously what  value  society  places  on  the  endeavors  that  take 
place  in  those  facilities.  The  deterioration  of  facilities  on  campuses 
is  a  well-documented  issue;  I  have  included  again  in  the  written 
testimony  some  information  on  it.  ......  j 

Members  of  your  staff  have  also  been  provided  with  this  docu- 
ment, which  I  find  particularly  interesting.  These  are  self-reported 
deficiencies  of  research  facilities  from  some  45  institutions.  You 
can  imagine  that  in  an  age  in  higher  education  which  is  as  highly 
competitive  as  this  one— that  is,  when  we  are  competing  vigorously 
for  good  faculty  and  high-aspiring  students,  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
presidents  of  universities  to  identify  deficiencies  on  their  own  cam- 
puses. It  is  not  a  popular  thing  to  do.  My  written  testimony  cites 
some  examples  of  my  own  institution.  Brown  University,  where  my 
son  happens  to  be  graduating  4  days  from  now,  and  the  University 
of  Maryland.  But  they  are  simply  examples  of  things  that  are  hap- 
pening across  this  Nation  from  campus  to  campus. 

The  fact  is  that  the  research  endeavors  which  lie  behind  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  Nation  to  compete  need  people,  they  need  equipment, 
and  they  need  facilities.  . 

Title  VII  of  the  Hieher  Education  Act  is  crucial  to  correcting 
these  facilities  deficieiicies.  From  1965-78,  more  than  4,000  facili- 
ties on  almost  1,900  campuses  were  provided  for  with  assistance 
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from  the  Federal  Government.  Some  $750  million  annually  was 
spent  during  that  period  on  campus  facilities.  Those  were  provided 
for  because  the  Federal  Government  made  available  funds  which 
then  leveraged  State  and  institutional  matching  moneys,  and  that 
IS  an  important  point  to  make.  At  that  time,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties could  not  afford  to  construct  those  buildings  without  Federal 
assistance.  They  cannot  now  afford  to  replace  them  or  renovate 
them  without  such  assistance. 

The  only  programs  we  now  have  available  to  us  are  the  title  VII 
$30  million  loan  program  and  the  NSF  $20  million  academic  facili- 
ties modernization  program,  which  you  may  recall  is  not  present  in 
the  administration's  budget  but  which  I  am  hopeful  Congress  will 
provide  for. 

It  is  not  as  though  Congress  is  not  expending  funds  on  campus 
facilities.  Some  $500  million  is  being  expended  this  year  on  ear- 
marked projects.  The  question  I  have  is  are  these  moneys  being 
most  effectively  spent,  and  are  they  adequate.  The  backlog  of 
unmet  needs  makes  clear  that  they  are  not  adequate. 

But  I  think  the  lack  of  merit-based  competition,  even  while  some 
of  the  earmarked  projects  have  certainly  been  meritorious,  leads  to 
some  problems,  and  I  would  really  enjoy  being  asked  a  question 
about  that  one. 

I  am  confident  that  if  there  is  a  serious  facilities  funding  pro- 
gram of  the  Packard  Bromley  sort  that  was  proposed  some  5  years 
ago,  that  this  would  greatly  reduce  any  efforts  on  campuses  to  seek 
earmarked  funds  or  to  accept  earmarked  funds. 

There  are,  then,  in  conclusion,  I  think,  three  problems.  We  have 
previous  sources  of  funds  that  are  now  inadequate.  We  have  in- 
creased requirements  when  building  facilities,  and  we  have  inflated 
costs.  Therefore,  we  need  once  again  some  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Traina  (with  an  attachment)  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Traina 

I  am  Richard  P.  Traina,  President  of  Clark  University  in  Worcester,  MA  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  begin  by  thanking  you  and  your  colleagues  for  your  stead- 
fast support  and  leadership  on  behalf  of  higher  education. 

Before  turning  to  the  specifics  of  the  critical  needs  facing  our  universities  and  col- 
leges for  .acilities,  I  want  to  offer  a  brief  comment  on  Clark  University,  especially 
our  commitment  to  undergraduate  education.  Clark  is  both  a  liberal  arts  college  and 
a  research  university.  Founded  in  1887  as  a  graduate  school,  it  is  the  nation's  second 
o  dest  graduate  institution.  Our  undergraduate  college  opened  in  1902.  Today,  Clark 
University  has  less  than  3,000  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  from  45  states 
and  over  70  countries.  Despite  its  small  size,  the  University  conducts  international- 
ly-recognized research  in,  among  other  areas,  chemistry,  psychology,  and  geography, 
while  ranking  in  the  top  two  to  three  percent  of  institutions  whose  students  later  go 
on  to  earn  doctorates  in  the  sciences. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  13  megor  edu- 
cation associations  and  tlie  Higher  Education  Colloquium  on  Science  Facilities— a 
group  that  has  been  in  existence  for  one  year  and  includes  members  of  Congress 
and  university  presidents.  My  testimony  will  briefly  describe  to  you  the  critiCv^l 
needs  for  facilities  on  our  nation's  campuses,  the  unique  role  of  title  VII  in  meeting 
those  needs  in  the  past,  and  our  specific  recommendations  for  changes  in  title  VII 
and  its  funding  levels. 
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The  Critical  Needs  for  Academic  acilities 

I  need  not  remind  this  Committee  that  the  well-being  of  our  nation  depends  on  a 
skilled  and  educated  workforce.  Global  competitiveness  is  driving  technological 
change  that  is  continuously  increasing  the  requirements  for  advanced  traming.  Un- 
fortunately, the  I  .S.  competitive  position  is  vulnerable.  There  are  serious  signs  of 
erosion,  in  particular  our  ability  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  our  own  future 
scientists  and  engineers.  Let  me  just  cite  some  indicators  of  this  erosion: 
—Nearly  50  percent  of  those  entering  our  graduate  programs  in  mathematics  and 
engineering  are  foreign  students.         „.      ^  •  j       it  o 

—The  United  States  now  trails  France,  West  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  percentage  of  students  selecting  engineering  as  their  first 
degree. 

—We  are  behind  all  but  Japan  in  the  percentage  of  students  selecting  the  natural 
sciences* 

—Shortages  of  new  (acuity  in  many  fields  of  science  and  engineering  are  already 
upon  us. 

In  other  words,  these  signs  warn  us  that  we  should  no  longer  take  for  granted 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  will  supply  the  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
needed  for  global  competition  in  the  future.  ,     .  .  • 

A  m^uor  factor  that  affects  our  ability  to  meet  the  needs  for  advanced  training  is 
the  state  of  academic  facilities.  While  it  is  hard  to  quantify,  we  know  that  the  abili- 
ty to  attract  good  faculty  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  depends  on  the  ability  to 
offer  them  state-of-the-art  research  facilities.  . 

We  have  testimony  from  university  and  college  administrators  that  deterioration 
of  fa'  ities  has  caused  research  experiments  and  programs  to  be  destroyed,  post- 
pon  ^,  delayed  and  canceled.  The  effects  of  facility  obsolescence  or  unavailability 
extend  beyond  missed  research  opportunities.  It  affects  both  attraction  and  reten- 
tion of  first-rate  faculty  and  students  into  the  field  of  science,  resulting  in  an  ero- 
sion of  a  critical  national  resource.  *  m-  i  •     m-      «  u 

One  study  entitled  The  Decaying  American  Campus:  A  Ticking  Time  bomb  pre- 
sented the  stark  facts  on  aging  and  deteriorating  facilities  on  our  campuses.  That 
report,  published  in  1988,  was  prepared  by  the  Association  of  Physical  Plant  Admin- 
istrators, the  National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Omcers,  and 
Coopers  &  Lybrand.  According  to  the  report: 

—Overall  higher  education's  needs  for  capital  investment  in  facilities  exceeds  $60 

billion.  .   .         ,  ... 

—Of  this  amount,  about  $20  billion  is  for  urgent  or  priority  needs,  which  means 
that  if  these  repairs  and  renovation  were  left  undone,  facilities,  and  in  some 
cases,  their  users,  are  at  risk.  .  .    ,  j  *u 

—The  $60  billion  backlog  in  higher  education  s  infrastructure  does  not  include  the 
costs  of  complyinc  with  state  and  federal  regulations  concerning  such  matters 
as  PCB  and  asbestos  removal,  hazardous  waste  disposal,  leakage  from  under- 
ground storage  tanks,  or  the  costs  of  compliance  with  new  legislation  on  clean 
air  and  access  for  the  persons  with  disabilities.  If  it  did,  the  figure  would  exceed 
$100  billion. 

You  may  wonder  how  a  problem  of  this  magnitude  came  about.  After  World  War 
II  our  universities  expanded  dramatically,  and,  in  fact,  provided  the  basis  for  the 
explosive  growth  the  U.S.  economy  enjoyed  for  at  least  a  generation.  However,  the 
rising  cost  of  educating  students,  resulting  mainly  from  inflation  and  the  higher 
costs  of  research,  led  most  universities  to  defer  maintenance  on  the  massive  and  un- 
paralleled construction  that  had  taken  place  earlier,  much  of  it  government  sup- 

^T^  cost  of  replacing  and  renovating  this  space  over  the  years  will  be  enormous, 
and  the  price  continues  to  rise.  Much  of  our  plant  was  built  before  inflation  and 
soaring  energy  costs  of  the  1970's,  never  mind  the  increasing  cost  of  meeting  regula- 
tory requirements.  New  facilities  frequently  require  much  greater  capacities  for 
such  factors  as  power,  heating,  cooling,  and  ventilation,  and  telecommunications. 
For  our  research  facilities  alone,  according  to  ^  recent  National  Science  Foundation 
survey,  the  backlog  of  deferred  construction  and  maintenance  is  $12  billion. 

Sometimes,  in  our  analysis  of  aggregate  data,  we  lose  sight  of  what  is  at  stake. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  tell  you  about  the  condition  of  Clark  s  campus.  I  am  much 
happier  telling  you  that  in  the  last  seven  years  we  have  expended  almost  $40  mil- 
lion on  new  construction  and  renovation  of  our  facilities;  yet  we  still  have  some  $20- 
25  million  in  facilities  needs  at  present.  The  truth  is  that  some  of  our  laboratories. 
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in  which  we  are  training  tomorrow's  teachers  and  researchers,  are  not  in  the  condi- 
tion they  should  be.  One.  built  thirty  years  ago— a  stateK>f-the-art  facility  when  it 
was  constructed  in  1961— has  an  inadequate  ventilation  system  that  will  not  permit 
students  to  experiment  with  certain  chemicals.  When  the  building's  roof  recently 
leaked,  the  rain  damaged  sophisticated,  scientific  instruments,  and  led  to  a  five- 
month  delay  in  research. 

This  is  all  too  common.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  self-described  infrastructure  defi- 
ciencies at  45  schools.  I  encourage  this  Committee  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  Brown  University,  for  example,  from  which  my  son  will  gradu- 
ate in  four  days,  according  to  researchers  there,  the  aging  engineering  and  physics 
building  cannot  accommodate  expansion  into  new  topical  areas,  including  thin 
films,  robotics,  and  lasers.  As  ^ou  know,  these  technologies  will  provide  the  most 
promising  new  industrial  applications  in  the  twenty-first  century.  They  belong  in 
Rhode  Island.  They  must  be  in  the  United  States,  if  we  are  going  to  remain  competi- 
tive. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland,  another  institution  on  the  list  I  referred  to  earli- 
er, some  of  the  science  buildings  have  antiquated  air  conditioning  systems  that  re- 
quire shut-downs  for  cleaning,  thereby  adversely  affecting  research  in  biochemistry 
and  the  animal  sciences.  According  to  Univereity  administrators,  the  inadequacy  of 
these  facilities  has  prevented  the  microbiology  program  from  beginning  serious 
work  in  new  biotechnology  areas. 

These  are  just  three  examples  of  excellent  institutions  that  have  outstanding  fac- 
ulty-researchers, the  most  sophisticated  equipment,  but  whose  facilities,  sadly,  are 
not  up  to  par.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  research  upon  whicJi  our  future  national 
vitality  depends,  requires  investments  in  people,  equipment,  facilities. 

The  Unique  Role  of  Tftle  VII 

In  this  context,  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  crucial.  Historically,  title  VII  of  the 
Act,  which  provides  funding  for  academic  facilities,  antedates  the  1965  law.  It  was 
originally  enacted  as  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Ac^  of  1963,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1965  as  title  VII.  From  1965  through  1978,  title  VH,  tofjether  with  state  and 
institutional  matohine,  funded  4,028  facilities  at  1,858  institutiorn  at  a  total  develop- 
ment cost  of  $10.5  billion,  or  about  $750  million  in  faciU^its  annually.  These 
amounts  may  not  seem  significant  in  terms  of  today's  costs,  but  i  i  those  yean,  they 
were  a  significant  contribution  to  meeting  our  needs. 

The  situation  from  the  mid  1960*s  to  the  late  1970*s  contrasts  with  the  virtually 
nil  title  VII  funding  available  since  then.  The  only  funding  currently  available  is  a 
$30  million  borrowing  authority  for  college  housing  and  academic  facilities  loans, 
which  the  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate.  Unfortunately,  the  only  general- 
pur^  facility  funding  program  available  in  the  past  20  years,  NSF*s  Academic  Fa- 
cilities Modernization  Program,  has  been  funded  at  less  than  10  percent  of  its  $250 
million  authorization  level.  Furthermore,  this  year  it  was  zeroed  out  in  the  Admin- 
istration budget,  though  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  continue  the  program. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising,  if  distressing,  to  find  colleges  and  uni- 
vereities  turning  to  the  practice  of  obtaining  funds  through  earmarking.  The  fiacal 
year  1992  budget  documente  close  to  $500  million  of  earmarked  funds  for  university 
and  college  projects.  Even  though  many  of  these  projects  have,  indeed,  been  merito- 
rious. It  would  be  far  more  beneficial  if  such  funds  were  subject  to  an  open,  fair 
process  of  selection  rather  than  determined  by  how  much  one  spends  for  Washing- 
ton lobbying.  Moreover,  I  believe  and  many  of  my  colleagues  concur,  that  if  the  Con- 
gress would  fund  a  serious  facilities  program  along  the  lines  described  in  the  Pack- 
ard-Bromley Report  of  1986  that  most  universities  would  refrain  from  efforts  at  ear- 
marking. Such  a  program  should  of  course,  accommodate  the  needs  of  liberal  arts 
colleges,  emer^ng  universities,  historically  black  colleges,  as  well  as  our  major  re- 
search universities. 

To  sum  up  the  facilities  problem,  then,  what  we  as  a  nation  are  facing  is  reliance 
for  an  educated  workforce  on  a  system  that  is  being  squeezed  in  three  directions; 
drying  up  of  traditional  sources  of  revenue  for  financing  facilities,  increasing  re- 
quirements, including  regulatory,  on  those  facilities,  and  Inflation  in  costs  of  repair 
renovation,  and  replacement. 

Rbcommkndations  for  Changes  in  TrrLE  VII 

The  groups  on  whose  behalf  I  am  testifying  today  feel  strongly  that  action  on  the 
academic  facilities  problem  is  crucial.  The  coincidence  of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  provides  an  opportunity  to  reassert  needed  federal  leadership 
in  this  area. 
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We  have  two  principal  recommendations:  providing  more  funding  and  providing 
greater  statutory  flexibility  for  title  VII.  Let  me  address  the  statutory  provisions 
first. 

For  the  part  A  grant  program,  which  is  used  for  making  awards  for  undergrauu- 
ate  academic  facilities,  we  propose  a  number  of  changes 

First,  grants  should  be  permitted  for  projects  deemed  by  reviewers  to  be  of  a  high 
priority  but  which  are  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  statute. 

Second,  the  existing  priority  relating  to  library  and  research  facilities  should  em- 
phasize the  use  of  new  technologies  and  the  preservation  of  library  materials. 

Third,  new  construction  projects  should  also  be  made  eligible  ^or  funding,  al- 
though we  agree  that  renovation  should  certainly  remain  a  priority. 

Fourth,  we  feel  the  provisions  for  distributing  grants  through  the  states  is  no 
longer  necessary  or  appropriate,  given  the  reduced  levels  of  funding.  We  favor 
making  grants  directly  to  institutions  on  a  competitive-reviewed,  ment  basis.  We 
therefore  propose  that  the  simpler  award  mechanism  of  part  B  graduate  facilities 
funding,  be  made  applicable  to  part  A,  to  replace  its  elaborate  system  of  state  plans 
and  state  allotment  formulas. 

Fifth,  loan  programs  in  part  C  (for  academic  facilities)  and  part  F  (for  housing  and 
other  facilities)  should  be  consolidated  and  the  waiting  period  for  loan  recipients  re- 
duced from  ten  to  five  years. 

Although  the  changes  we  recommend  are  important,  the  crucial  need  is  for  fund- 
ing. We  recognize  that  the  federal  government  cannot  come  close  to  meeting  the 
magnitude  of  the  need,  but  it  can  lead  by  providing  a  source  of  continuing,  merit- 
based  funding.  This  could  accomplish  two  important  goals: 

—First,  and  very  important,  it  would  help  mobilize  other  public  and  private  re- 
sources. 

—Second,  it  would  provide  a  sounder  policy  that  recognizes  exigent  national  needs 
for  allocation  of  scarce  resources,  which  the  earmarking  process  cannot  do. 

—We  ask  that  $50  million  be  authorized  for  part  A  and  $50  million  for  part  B  for 
the  first  year.  And  we  urge  the  Committee  to  increase  this  amount  in  subse- 
quent years,  given  the  magnitude  of  the  needs  in  universities  today. 

For  the  loan  programs,  we  recommend  that  a  combined  authorization  ceiling  be 
set  at  $100  million  for  part  C  and  part  F. 

We  feel  that  these  recommendations  are  consistent  with  the  Congress  past  com- 
mitments to  higher  education  goals  and  to  maintaining  U.S.  competitiveness.  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  would  welcome  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Univmlty  Rctcarch  Fadlititt: 
A  Natioiul  Problem  Rt quiring  a  National  Retponac 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Academic  Research  Fadliticf 

Association  of  American  Universities 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleget 

June  1989 


totredttrtion 

The  National  Sdence  Foundation  shortly  will  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
academic  research  facilities.  The  report  will  address  questions  posed  by  Congress  last 
year  in  the  Foundation's  FY  1989-Fy  1993  Authorization  Act  which,  in  part  esublished 
a  new  N5F  Academic  Research  Facilities  Modernization  Program*  RccenUy,  in 
preparation  for  that  report,  the  Foundation's  Research  Facilities  Office  invited  AAU  and 
NASULGC  to  address  several  issues  related  to  research  fttcilities  needs  of  universities. 
In  late  April  AAU  and  NASULGC  prepared  and  distrilmted  ten  questions  (Appendix 
A)  to  the  executive  heads  of  56  AAU  member  institutions  and  the  NASULGC  legislative 
network  wiUt  a  request  for  a  response  within  two  weeks;  45  universities  responded 
(Appoidix  B). 

On  May  17  an  ad  hoc  committee  (Appendix  Q  met  with  Mr.  Richard  Green, 
Director,  and  Mr.  William  Cole,  Executive  Officer,  of  the  Foundation's  Researdt 
Fadlities  Office.  The  Committee,  informed  by  the  responses  of  our  member 
institutions,  tiien  prepared  this  brief  respmse  to  the  Foundation's  request  for  the 
associations'  views.  Volumo  could  be  written  in  response  to  tiw  questions  posed;  in 
fact,  several  already  have  been  written,  and  so  we  do  not  intend  to  rcplow  fit  groimd. 
Instead,  this  summary  statement  attempts  to  restate  briefly  the  context  and 
consequences  of  the  academic  research  facilities  deficit  to  hi^ght  the  facton 
contributing  to  the  problem,  and  to  suggest  an  appropriate  policy  framework  to 
respond  to  it 

The  associations  extend  their  appreciation  to  all  who  answered  their  request  for 
assistance.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  made  extensive  use  of  those  responses. 
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APPENDIX  E 


STATEMENTS  BY  PUBUC  AND  PRIVATE  UNIVERSITIES  ON  RESEARCH 
FAQUTIES  NEEDS  IN  SIX  HELDS 

BWogieid  Sciences   J 

Chtmtotry   I 

En;{inNring  

Envlfownentil  Sciences   " 

Mattrisls  Sciences   f; 

Phy^a  


BRANDEBUNIYERSITY  .    «         tr  , 

Further  research  programs  in  these  areas  are  hampered  at  Brandeis  University. 
Thtt*  to  now  no  further  available  space  anywhere  in  the  current  buildings  for  increased 
researdi  activities  due  to  limiutions  on  the  facility.  CurrenUy,  haUweys  are  being  used 
for  desks,  freezers,  refrigerators,  centrifuges  and  other  equipment.  The  last  shell  space 
is  being  renovated  to  house  a  new  Structural  Biology  group.  Teaching  Ubs,  where 
possible,  are  being  converted  to  research  space. 

CASE  WESTERN  UNIVERSTTY 

In  the  area  of  genetics,  untU  recently  research  using  animals  wu  focused  on 
diosophila  (fruit  flies)  and  bacteria  in  culture.  Recent  breakthroughs  have  made  it 
possible  to  move  to  a  mammalian  model  (the  mouse)  but  very  large  colonies  are 
required.  Until  an  institution  can  find  the  resources  to  Invest  in  Ae  animal  facility 
environments  to  support  sudi  laboratory  animals,  research  cannot  be  conducted  in  this 
area.  Although  limited,  support  for  animal  fadUties  improvement  or  atation  of 
facilities  for  AIDS  research  from  N.I.H.  has  been  a  very  important  government  initiative 
to  help  make  thto  type  of  research  possible. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

AIDS:  A  large  program  of  AIDS  and  AIDS-relatedreseardt  at  Johns  Hopkins  U 
limited  and  impeded  by  obsolete  facilities,  and  modernization  and  renovation  funding 
U  largely  unavaiiaWe.  Research  involving  the  live  HV  vina  requires  P3  (Physical 
Containment  Level  3)  Uboratory  facilities:  isolation  Uboratories  with  negative  afr 
pressure  control  and  maintenance  capaWUty;  air  locks;  emergency  tooUtion  apabiUty; 
separate  and  tooUted  ventilation  systems;  lod(ers  and  showers  for  staff;  special  awosoi 
containment  hoods;  non-pubUc  thoroughfares  and  haUways;  etc  THe  present  ItopWns 
rcseardt  faculty  would  pn*ably  expand  AIDS  research  activities  to  nearly  doM*  Its 
present  level  (approximately  $30  million  annual  expenditures)  if  It  were  possQdc  to 
upgrade  present  fadUties.  Faculty  simply  do  not  respond  to  requests  for 
praaosals  in  areas  of  high  interest  to  them  bec&uM  of  facilities  limitations,  live  effect  of 
ajs  isttiat  much  potentially  Important  AIDS  researd\  U  either  deferred,  not  done  at  all, 
or  not  done  as  rapidly  or  as  well  as  it  might  be  done. 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSnV 

Modern  indtcular  Wdogy  U  btoomin;  a  pcmrcrful  tod 
Our  fadlititi  art  lo  primitivt  in  Ihii  department  that  two  young  faculty  have  loet  much 
dme  trying  to  set  up  laboratoriei  that  will  lustain  their  oompetitivcneis. 

Our  departments  of  Microbiology  and  Public  Health,  Anatomy  and  Phytidogy  are 
in  obsolete  buildings  handicapping  both  the  quality  of  rtseardt  and  the  size  of  the 
graduate  student  and  postdoctoral  enrollments  %ve  CMn  accommodate. 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSrry 

In  our  Biology  Department  a  number  of  researd\  eflbm 
Inadequate  facilities,  m  some  areas  of  biological  researdv  investigations  are  hampered 
by  the  lade  of  up-tOKlate  central  facilities,  induding  a  DNA  sequencer  and  synthesis 
facility,  and  a  spectro-fluorlmetcr.  In  plant  mdecular  biology  and  idant  systematic 
biology,  gitenhouses  aie  an  essential  fadUty;  in  the  absence  of  a  modem  greenhouse, 
our  biology  investigaton  are  unable  to  pursue  researdi  in  ttiis  araa. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Less  than  50%  of  the  available  research  space  is  "suiuble  for  use  in  the  most  hig^y 
developed  and  sdentiiically  sophisticated  research  in  its  flM,*'  accoiding  to  input 
provided  by  S/E  units.  Research  is  most  upgraded  with  institutional  funds  in 
connection  with  recruitment  and  retention  of  faculty.  Uttie  upgrading  car  be 
accomplished  through  res^earch  grant  funding.  We  need  augmented  fundmg  levels  to 
expand  our  program  of  renovations  to  indude  the  utility  and  service  infrutructure 
within  buildings.  One  of  our  middle-size  biosdence  units  (not  induded  in  die 
three-phase  biosdence  space  upgrading)  hu  described  the  departmental  situation  as 
follows: 

CbntroUed  Temperature  and  dean  Air  In  Laboratories  (Highest  Ftiority) 

Controlled  temperature  in  our  laboratories  is  now  even  more  important  tiun  in  th^ 
past  Modem  research  instruments  such  as  our  recently  acquired  Fdurier-transfbnr. 
infrared  (FHR)      inductivdy  coupled  plasma  OCF)  spectrographs  require 
environments  %v!ch  very  limited  temperature  range  to  perform  opdmally.  Although  air 
cdhdit^oning  U  rarely  needed  for  comfort  in  Berkeley,  diese  instruments  widi  their 
highly  predst  optical  systems  and  associated  computers  do  require  it  Studies  of  soil 
water  transport  water  extractim,  measurement  of  soU  water  potential,  soil  rhecdogy 
and  soil  microbiology  all  require  controlled  temperature  environments.  Die 
department  presently  has  only  one  very  small  constant  temperature  room  to 
accommodate  these  activities,  and  this  fadlity  hu  a  history  of  being  inoperative  for 
very  long  periods  (over  1  year  in  one  episode),  apparendy  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  parts  for  an  obsolete  system. 

The  air  blown  into  labs  and  offices  by  the  HUgard  ventiUtion  systm  b  cxtreind 
dirty.  Improvised  filters  put  over  oudets  art  ineffident  expedittts.  Ihey  ate 
overloaded  with  particles  in  a  short  time.  Hie  fiber^ass  filter  over  d«  air  oudet  above 
the  computer  where  I  am  now  sitting  has  reached  'breakthrough''  in  less  than  four 
weeks. 
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Funw  Hoods  Witt)  Add  Traps  (V«y  high  priority) 

Dimtlon  of  Mil  and  plant  matarials  rtquim  itrong  reagents  and  high  tmpvatui*. 
At  pmant  th«t  ia  only  uM  hood  in  tht  dtpartmtnt  with  a  ptrchloric  add  trap  and 
whidiiiMulppad  with  acnibban  to  itmovt  nitric  add  fuBiM.  Ihe  provisions  for 
trapping  tht  potentially  explosive  perchloric  add  and  conodve  nitric  add  fiunes  w«t 
improvised  with  departoMntrttouroes.  While  this  one  arrangement  is  effective^  it  is 
dear*./ inadequate  frv  the  department's  needs.  AH  department  laboratories  doing  %v« 
dwn&try  should  have  hoods  wi A  add  fUtm/traps  for  safoty,  environmental 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  duett. 

UNIVERSnV  OP  CALIFORNIA  •  LOS  ANGELES 

Studies  in  basic  and  apjdied  mdlecular  Mdogy  in  rriationship  to  drvdopments  in 
MotedvROlogy  ait  being  impaired  by  dtt  lad(  of  modem  fodlides.  Sudt  fadUties 
require  spedal  fermenution  fadUtlee,  spedal  environmentally  controlled  areu  and  tte 
modem  laboratory  systems  that  meet  the  regulatory  requirements  ttut  have  been 
recently  promulgated  in  tiiis  area. 

1HE  UNIVERSTTY  OF  lOW A 

Outdated  fadlities  art  impacting  adversely  on  the  University  of  Iowa's 
undergraduate  and  graduate  eduation  programs.  For  cxam]^,  in  biology,  u  intensive 
laboratory  training  in  molecular  techniques  is  required  for  large  numbvs  of 
undergraduate  stud«\ts,  dassroom  laboratory  space  once  used  only  for  desktop 
experiments  must  be  remodded  and  rewind  to  handle  multiple  centrifuges,  power 
pedes,  refrigerators,  personal  computers,  tissue  culture  and  domical  hoods.  The 
problem  is  repeated  in  oadt  of  the  Univerdty's  sdcnce  and  engineering  departments  for 
whidi  a  m^ad  of  automated  and  electronic  equipment  is  essential  for  basic 
undergraduate  laboratory  instruction. 

The  cvenhud  proof  of  the  biologic  process  is  the  Uving  animal.  As  our  knowledge 
increase,  so  tite  effects  of  the  various  agents  and  insults  are  becoming  dearer  and  Ae 
demand  for  dean,  padtogen^free  animal  space  is  increasing.  Addedtotttisisttte 
provision  fbr  transgenic  animals,  in  wh^d\  ttte  ultimate  test  of  die  new  DNA'tedmology 

is  conducted. 

'  Researchers  in  our  bkmedical  area,  particularly  in  our  internationally  renowned 
cardiovascular  research  center,  must  presendy  dday  or  forgo  studies  utilizing  dogs  and 
primates  beause  of  the  current  limited  capadty  of  existing  facilities.  Proposed  U& 
bepartment  of  Apiculnire  regulations  will  require  a  doubling  of  space  for  houd^ 
exerdse  of  dogs  and  primates.  In  addition,  there  is  a  critical  need  to  dcv^  spedal 
fadUties  fiv  the  use  of  transgeidc  mice,  containment  of  pregnant  shetp,  and  in^rovtd 
and  expanded  aseptic  surgial  research  fadlities.  lltese  are  all  examples  of  tite 
important  needs  to  improve  titeinfrutructure  for  health  rdated  studies.  Itiscstimated 
tiut  die  University  of  Iowa  %rill  need  to  invest  $6.4  million  in  improvemiAt  and 
expansion  of  animal  fadlittes  to  comply  with  regulations  and  to  meet  expanding 
biomedical  rtseaidt  needs.  This  investment  is  in  addition  to  $6  million  tiuthu  been 
spent  by  the  University  since  1979  to  bring  the  University  into  compliance  witit  USDA 
regulations  and  PH5  guidelines. 
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UNIVERSnY  OF  MAR YLAND 

On  our  campus,  somt  ctf  the  buildings  hive  air  condittonin^ 
arrwgtmtnt  results  in  shut-downs  for  the  cleaning  of  the  equipment  and  in  outages, 
when  power  is  inteirupted.  This  antiquated  set*up  adversely  affects  research 
endeivors  in  Mod^emistry  and  in  the  animal  sdcnces. 

Our  microbiology  progrsm  was  housed  for  years  in  an  andquated  building  wi^ 
make-shift  arrangements  to  new  research  requbtments.  dearly,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
fadlitles  prevented  the  department  from  begiming  serious  work  in  certain  new 
biotechnology  areu. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  MINNESOTA 

Antiquated  animal  research  Aidlides  ere  Uoddng  research  using  appn^iriate 
animal  models  in  biomedical  fklds,inmodem  workonlivestodcproducdoaandin 
inveetigatkms  of  certain  animal  diseases  in  veterinary  medidne.  Moreover,  in  ttie 
biological  sdenoes,  work  on  dve  genetic  engineering  of  fish  and  other  aspects  of  basic 
fish  biology  is  impeded  by  lack  of  good  space  to  rear  and  maintain  Ae  fish.  Reoendy 
some  makeshift  facilities  malfuncdoned  and  we  lost  sraie  very  important  specimens, 
setting  back  our  work  significantly.  Also  in  the  Uolc^cal  and  agricultural  sciences, 
greeithoiise  space  for  basic  studies  in  plants  is  oompletdy  iiuidequate.  Two  of  our 
"^arch"  greenhouses  are  deteriorated  so  badly  mat  they  cannot  be  renovated;  we  m 
critically  concerned  that  this  not  be  allowed  to  happen  to  the  others  whidi  now  badly 
need  renovation.  Our  plant  sciences  researdt  is  greedy  impeded  by  this  fnoblcm 
Often  the  next  logical  experin^nt  simply  cannot  be  done  due  to  lack  of  facilities. 

In  many  of  our  research  programs  in  psyd\dogy,  in  the  social  sdencee,  in  Ae 
biological  sciences,  the  physical  sdenoes,  and  in  the  Uomedical  sciences  we  have  had  to 
resort  to  rendng  space  in  the  community.  This  allows  us  to  acquire  space  that  is 
adequate  to  support  tfie  research  function,  but  it  impedes  Ae  devdopment  of  the 
research  program  because  it  isoktes  people  from  others  widi  vk^wm  thqr  shouU  te 
interacting.  This  hu  become  a  critical  problem  for  us  in  some  programs. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  pmSBURGH 

Obsolete  X-ray  crystaUography  facilities  and  equipment  in  our  Departments  of 
Biological  Sciences  and  Crystallography,  and  in  our  medical  sdu)d's  basic  sdenoe 
departments  oortstrain  and  impede  various  research  projects  on  protein  structure  being 
conducted  at  our  University. 

Our  Departments  of  Biological  Sciences  and  Behavforal  Neuroedence  are  in  need  of 
a  central  animal  housing  facility  and  state-of-the-art  tissue  laborat(^es  in  order  better 
to  capitalize  on  dte  talents  of  their  Acuities  and  graduate  shidents. 

UNIVERSriY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

All  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  portions  of  Geological  Sciences  and 
Chemistry  are  housed  in  the  buildings  listed  above  and  the  researdi  and  educational 
programs  offered  by  these  departments  is  being  advenely  affected  by  die  inadequate 
and /or  obsolete  facilities.  A  few  examples: 

In  Marine  Biology  %ve  are  trying  to  expand  an  exdting  research  effort  which 
combines  biochemical,  microbiological  and  molecular  tedmiques  in  the  study  of  the 
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Mrly  dfvriopmtntal  stagts  of  invwttteatt  orgtniBiiu.  In  tddUtlon  IP  bulc  tdtfiet^ 
'  work  hu  iii^Ufiauit  appUaitk>n  in  Wottchnology  and  agriculturt.  Howtvtr, 
itmr^UbtiniifvtrtlyhAmpmdbyobidtttfadlitlit.  Allofthtlabontoiy 
btndt-iopi  iit  ooatid  %yood  and  unusabit  or  Ineompatibla  with  ^  uit  of  chtmloOt/ 
stalM,  and  radk)iiOtopt  traem  loutinriy  uMd  by  tht  faculty  a^ 
.Chemical  Koodi  in  dvt  building  no  longtr  matt  codt  rtqulrtmtnts  for  many  adds  art 
Ufjtdy  volatUt  or  loxle  iubatancta.)  Thu  laboratoriii  art  not  atr-conditlOMd  and 
btci^sit  unbtaraUy  %varm  in  fummtr  mondv/ to  ineonvtnl^ 
flitdtti5in«itofcompiittrtanddtetronlci.  Expansion  of  thtpfO|rain  can  only  bt 
donta»laDtindMbuIMIngartrtnoifattdatconildtrabtetinitandc9«m  Tht 
Moiocular  Biokfy  proi^am  it  houatd  in  buildin|i  now  mm  tt^ 
Mtd  of  txtmiivo  rtnovatioci  of  tht  hood  ducting,  air  tupi^y  tytim,  b« 
oounttrtopt  (i^d\  contain  an  ubtitoa  imprtgnattd  tpoxy)  and  laboratory  layout  Tht 
ladeof  adtquatt laboratory  fadUtita it ad¥«tiyagtew^ 
Important  compoiwnt  of  tht  Biol^calSdancaa.  WMMutwdl-tquippad^modtm 
fadUtltTv  tht  Stctlon  if  at  a  disadvantagt  in  ttit  rtorultmtnt  of  botti 
Itvdfiuulty.  Tht  program  has  critical  dtfidtnciti  in  At  arau  of  moltcular.cdul^ 
and  dtvdopmtntal  biology,  and  wt  art  trying  to  fiU  this  mad  by  buil^^ 
tffortf  in  gtnt  control  during  dtvtiopmtnt  orilular  growtf)  oontroU  an^ 
communication  bttwttncdls  and  signal  transduction.  Hbwtvtr.ttMtttfidrtsart 
Umittd  by  tfit  poor  quality  of  ttit  t)dsting  rtsearch  spaot  and,  again,  txtanslvt 
rtnovatlon  must  occur  btfort  wt  can  procttd. 

THE  UNIVERSrnr  OF  IIXAS  AT  AUSnN 

Molacular  Biology:  Lift  sdtnots  at  UTrasidt  In  tht  traditional  dtpartmcnts  of 
Botany,  KficroUology,  and  Zoology  and  In  tttt  Divisions  of  Biochtmistry  and  Nutritioa 
Tht  lilt  sdtncas,  blodwnistry ,  and  nutrition  groups  havt/  ovtr  ttit  past  1 0  ytars, 
atttmpttd  to  dtvriop  programs  in  moltcular  biology.  11itma}orpiobitmhasbttn 
racnaiting  ntw  fKulty  in  M  abstnot  of  modtrn  fadUtits  to  support  mol^^ 
rtstardt  Iht  Dtparttntnt  of  Botany,  with  a  91  ranking  nationiu 
biailding  constructtd  in  1932,  and     Dapartmtnt  of  Maoblology  and  appfo^ 
half  of  mt  faculty  in  tht  Division  of  BloAtmistry  art  houstd  in  a  building  oonst^^ 
Inl954.  ThtDivlsionofNutritionlshoustdlnabuildingtfUitdotsnothavtAt 
support  facilities  fbr  modem  wtt-btndirtstarch.  Tht  Botany  building  dots  not  havt 
tht  support  fadUtlas  for  modtrn  rtstardt  nor  Is  it  f^asIMt  to  ttnovatt  tht  building  to 
conduct  modtmmoItcularWologyrestarch.  Tht  building  duthousts  tht  Dtpartovtnt 
of  Microbiotogy  and  soma  of  At  blochtmists  can  bt  rtnovattd  to  support  mottcular 
biology  restarch;howtvar,  tht  tstlmattd  cost  for  rtnovatlon  is  $160^  llw 
Deptftownt  of  2k)otogy  (ranktd  #7  nationally )  is  houstd  in  a  bull 
1968.  Althou^  this  building  is  suitablt  for  moltcular  biology  rtstarch,ttv^ 
for  substantial  ranovation  for  txlsting  faculty  as  wdl  as  for  ntw  faculty. 

Moltcular  biology  dtvtiopmtnt  at  UT  hu  At  hightst  priority.  Approximatdy 
$65-^  million  Is  rtmirtd  to  construct  ntw  fadlitiM 

ranovatt  existing  buildings  for  lifosdanccs  and  biochtmistry.  Cunwt  plans  ait  to 
eonstnict  a  ntw  moltcular  biology  building  at  an  tstimatsd  cost  of  $25  millioi^ 
how«vtr,  Ms  will  not  addxtss  titt  rtnovatlon  natds  of  Am  txisting  lifo  sd^^ 
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dtptftnvtntiindthtlXviskmofKochtm^  DtftooratqucnoMofobioltttiptoefor 
tht  lift  idtncM  art  thit  the  natioiuUy  nmkcd  program  wiU  decline  in  qudity;  feculty 
will  kftve  and  rtcrultnmit  of  the  belt  faculty  will  not  be  poi^ 

Many  sdentiiti  on  our  campui  have  the  capadty  to  contribute  to  the  human 
genome  project  but  lade  the  neceiiary  equipment,  modem  laboratory  ftdliti v,  and 
automated  initrumenta  (iuch  at  an  automated  DNA  aequenoer  and  r^MiGi)  to 
compMftuccesafuUy  with  other  laboratoriee  in  the  world. 

The  revolution  created  by  recant  dtvdopmenti  in  molecular  Hotogy  will 
permanendy  change  bidogy,  agriculturtr  and  medidne.  Given  our  ladi  of 
itate^the-art  mdecular  biol^  reaeardi  f  adlitiee,  however,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
at  the  present  time  to  be  a  major  raiearch  force  in  tttiafUd  Other  univenida  are  in 
similar  drcumstanocs,  making  our  overall  rational  effort  weaker  than  many  existing 
programs  in  Japan  and  Europe. 

YALEUNIVERSnY 

Deteriorating  and  obsolete  greenhouses  inhibit  ongoing  ffisardi  in  plant  molecular 
biology,  an  investigation  important  to  our  understanding  of  plant  genetics  as  wdl  as  to 
advances  in  practical  agriculture. 

In  cell  bidogy,  an  imperfectly  functioning  temperature  control  ended  a  fifteen*year> 
old  experiment  By  destroying  a  genedc  stod;  ooUectkm  of  fruit  flies.  Although  valuable 
results  had  been  obtaiited  from  the  aqpcdment  its  prnuture  termination  require 
addidonal  expenditures  and  a  three-year  delay  to  partially  replicate  k)st  materials. 


CARNEGIE  MELLON  UNIVERSrrY 

The  major  place  in  which  we  have  had  an  adverse  effect  is  in  the  teaching  of 
d^nistry.  We  have  a  brilliant  newidea  for  education  that  will  increase  ttie  number  of 
majors  in  both  high  sdux)]  and  college  ftarchemistiy.  Unforhmatdy^inordarto 
implementi)urideu,%ve  need  a  modem  fadUty.  We  also  have  some  ori|^  ideas  on 
ways  in  whid\  new  laboratories  should  be  oonstructad.  WearetrytagioraiseS7 
million  to  proceed  with  dds  project  In  the  meantime,  tfieklea  is  languishing,  and  we 
are  not  doing  as  good  a  job  as  we  oould  for  the  education  of  chemists. 

1%e  diemical  indus^  is  %voirying  about  die  friture  eiqi^y  of  chemists,  becai^ 
area  is  no  longer  draivLig  the  numbers  of  students  at  Mm  die  und«^;raduate  or 
graduate  level  that  are  needed  by  the  industry.  Obviously,  this  industry  remains  an 
important  one  fbr  the  United  States. 

CASE  WESTERN  UNIVERSmr 

In  the  area  of  polymers,  laboratory  fedlities  for  structural  analysis  do  not  require 
heavy  wet  chemistry  facilities  and  related  mechanical  support  systems.  Cutting  edge 
researdi  in  this  area  has  now  moved  to  synthesis  and/or  creation  of  polymers  such  dut 
new  wet  chemistry  facilities  are  required.  Provided  for  increased  air  changes  in  a  new 
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Itboratory  locittd  in  a  195V$  building,  with  Umittd  mtdunicil  capabilities,  is  vtry 
difficult  Achitvinf  full  mtarch  activity  potential  and  maintaining  safe  environmental 
oonditi  .ns  and  also  veiy  difficult. 

THE  C  AlHOUC  UNIVEKSTTY  OF  AMERICA 

The  overaU  diemlstiy  program  wiU  require  two  large  pieces  of  equip 
determine  structure  of  complex  and  mdecults:  a  hi-fiddNMR  spectrometer  for  work 
in  Biochemistry  and  a  hi>resolution  mass  spectrometer  for  research  in  Organic 
d^enUstry.  It  wiU  be  Impossible  for  CUA  to  compete  in  rteeardi  involving  molecular 
structure  without  these  equipments.  Eadi  system  will  cost  at  least  $500/100.  CUAdoes 
not  have  tive  ability  to  purdiase  large  equipment  in 
posidon  to  do  so  even  if  &50%«50%  cost  sharing  is  required. 

COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Clwnistry  Building  is  an  example  of  the  pmding  needs  on  tt^ 
Storage  space  for  d^cals  and  supplies  is  grosMV  inadequate.  Supplies  are  stored  in 
cabinets  in  hallways,  thus  emosing  students  and  faculty  to  potential  problems. 
DispoMl  of  diemicals  is  borderline  at  best  according  to  Equipment 
in  many  cases  has  been  given  the  *l>andaid'' fi)g  and  requires  daily  tinkering  to 
operational.  library  and  study  space  in  the  building  are  grossly  inadequate; 
dassrooms  are  overcrowded* 

Aiiother  riegative  effect  of  die  fadUties  problem  in  die  Department  of  Chemistry  U 
tte  Uidversi^s  ability  to  retain  outstanding  feculty  and  attract  reputable  new  faculty. 
In  both  retention  and  hiring  situations,  %ve  are  told  by  the  faculty  that  wt  would  fare 
better  in  tide  competitive  arena  if  better  facilities  existed.  TVpicilly^weoanoopewith 
ttte  salary  demands  of  tiwfeculty.  It  is  die  need  fbr  facility  upgrade  and/or 
replaoemsit  that  is  most  difficult  to  accommodate. 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

At  Iowa  State  University  we  do  have  pfpgrams  dut  are  severdy  ejected  by 
obsolete  rsseerch  facilities.  In  chemistry,  traditionally  one  of  dw  strongest  programs  at 
Iowa  State  IMverdty,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  major  renoiwtion  protect 
ditadstry  facility.  Our  present  fadUty  of  more  dum200i000  square  feet  houses  ome 
ttum  90  chemist^  research  groups.  Unfiortuiutdy,  our  dtemistryrse^iardt  groups  are 
oonoantrated  in  areas  of  tra&tional  strengdi  at  Iowa  Stale  (materials,  edenoes,origanic 
chemistry,  etc)  and  because  d\ey  occupy  aU  present  qpace  we  are  Umited  in  our 
to  grow  diemistry  rsseardi  activities  into  new  areas  i^Awe  interdisdpU^ 
required.  For  instancer%ve  have  a  strong  Intersst  in  devek)ping  a  natural  eystem^ 
diemistry  program  tiut  wiU  support  and  enhance  our  mofvcmeid  into  fu^^ 
agricultural  research.  To  do  dds  we  need  fiMDlties  and  equipment  on  a  rdativdyma)or 
scale.  We  are  unabk  to  provide  such  facilities  or  equipmcm^  in  qptte  of  m 
investment  and  as  a  result  we  fed  dwi  esrtain  new  kno«iMge  producing 
envirofunents  wiU  not  be  created,  and  as  a  result  certain  critical  kno%vledge  may  iiot 
comeabout  It's  isqportant  to  remember  tiiat  it's  not  tt  if  we  can  diminate  our  existing 
chemistry  program,  which  is  successful  both  in  terms  of  researdi  and  in  terms  of 
leaddng,  to  move  into  new  areas  because  we  cannot  Wehavedevdopedongoirvg 
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$tttm$  of  knowltdge  and  student  production  that  justify  thdr  continuatioct  But  now 
to  move  into  broadtr  and  mott  inttrdisdpUnary  programs  linking  chtmistiy  with  otKv 
activities  on  the  campus  we  find  that  we  are  severely  facilities  and  equipment  limited 
In  our  opinion  this  docs  result  in  an  impedance  of  the  research  enterprise. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSrry 

Molecular  and  atomic  diemistryreseardi  at  HopUiu  is  hampered  by  lade  of 
adequate  facilities  to  house  modem  equipment  sudt  u  stateK>f*the  art  NMR  and  X-ray 
diffraction  instruments.  IMs  situation  is  compounded  by  ttiedifflcultiei  In 
computer/infbzmation  networks  and  similar  systems.  Thi$  adveredy  affects  research 
involving,  fbr  example,  DNA  dMmistry,  polymers,  and  advanoad  materials,  each  of 
which  is  a  oitical  area  of  techndogy  for  w  nation. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  PmSBURGH 

Very  recently,  one  of  our  senior  organic  dtemists  who  pioneered  the  fidd  of 
molecular  recognition,  a  fidd  of  widespread  interest  and  application,  left  Ae 
University  for  another  institution  because  we  were  unable  to  provide  him  with 
adequate  research  fiidlities  and  state^-the-art  equipment  needed  to  establish  an 
Institute  for  Molecular  Recognition. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 

Funding  was  recently  recdved  for  an  NSF  Sdence  and  Technok>gy  Center  in 
Chemistry:  in  order  to  house  the  Center,  major  renovation,  $900^  of  costs,  must  be 
done  in  an  existing  building.  Only  $250,000  of  that  cost  was  funded  by  the  grant;  the 
ixtf  titution  must  bear  the  rest  of  the  cost. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

There  are  a  number  of  exdting  new  researdi  opportunities  in  organic  and 
organic-metallic  dwnistry  which  the  faculty  of  Chemistry  would  like  to  txpldt  but 
find  themsdves  handicapped  by  the  aging  and  inadequate  laboratory  facilities 
available.  Although  a  few  of  the  laboratories  have  recently  been  improved,  the  majority 
of  the  hoods,  ducting  and  air  supply  system  is  substandard  and  in  som  cases  no  longer 
meets  code  requirements*  The  pitblemsrdated  to  laboratory  facilities  are  not  onty 
restricting  the  expandon  of  existing  research  programs,  (hey  are  inoeasin^y  becoming 
a  major  hindrance  in  the  recruitment  of  replacement  and  new  faculty.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  k>stng  one  jimior  professor  because  of  problems  related  to  the  researdi 
space. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  AUSTIN 

Some  of  our  programs  in  organic*  inorganic,  and  phydcd  chemistry  are  bdng 
impeded  because  of  d\e  facilities  in  which  they  are  bdng  conducted.  The  laboratories 
were  constructed  in  the  early  1960s  and  are  iK>t  equippS  and  configured  to  support 
modem  research  in  these  areu.  Thdr  renovation  is  sardy  needed  to  address  issues  of 
safety  and  research  productivity.  For  example,  some  experimentation  currently  must 
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to  movtd  tD  a  diflrat  am  of  tilt  building  when 

on  support  tiw  work  to  to  done.  TlUiUpaiticulirly  true  of  inittriabsdcnot  rate 
In  which  highly  toxle  and  dangtrous  mattrials  art  undar  invtstigation. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  WASHINGTON 

In  January  1968  tht  Univanity  of  Washington  retainad  two  pnsdgious  aichiteetural 
finns,  ttoNBBJGnM^  andTRA  AssodatM,  to  study  its  sdcnot  andanginaarlng 
tedlitlas.  Among  ttocoMlustonsitporttd  by  thU  study  are  dttfoOowing: 

Ito  naad  for  addidocua       fdr  idanot  and  tnginMring  at  At  Unh^ 
Washington  in  ditnaxt  15  ytarstotaUS27^assigiu^  (ASF)undtra'to 
groi^scanJrio'*,or867|OOOASPundtrannodastg^owdisocna^  Ihtatnumtors 
oomapond  to  an  increaat  of  32%  and  52%.  rasptcttvily. 

Tht  physics  building  was  dtscribtd  as  fbUows:  ThysicsHall,builtinl928,istht 
main  physics  laboratofv  and  ttaddngfadUty  at  ditUhivtrsity  of  Washing^  Itis 
unfit  for  tha  conduct  Mmodtmsdanca.  It  lades  dvt  capability  to  acoommodatt  heavy 
toulpmant  In  laboratorits  and  would  rcquirt  major  structural  Impiovtmants  to  handle 
additional  floor  loads  and  mtet  seismic  standards*  Other  probltms  post  dmat  to  die 
safety  of  its  occupants;  unendosed  exit  stairs  would  act  u  ddmneys  in  event  of  a  fire; 
adequate  electrical  power  is  not  availaUe  in  many  laboratories;  and  some  lato  illegally 
vent  into  corridors.''  Bagley  Hall,  the  building  whidi  houses  die  Department  of 
Chtmistry,  1$,  in  general  in  worse  condition  dif  n  the  physics  building. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Our  engineering  and  physici  building  is  over  20  years  old  and  can  not 
acconunodate  any  expansions  into  new  topioJ  area,  e.g.  thin  films,  robotics,  and  laser 
applicationa. 

CATHOUC  UNIVERSTTY  OF  AMERICA 
In  die  School  of  Engineering,  it  is  desired  to  cxpaxtd  a  strong  and  wdl-supported 
program  in  underwater  acoustics  by  the  US.  Navy  to  a  mudi  needed  area  of 
arddtectural  acoustics*  Ito  present  sponsor  is  not  interested  in  dds  expansion  and  die 
Univariity  ia  in  no  position  to  provide  tto  one  milUon  dollars  necessary  to  provided  die 
equipment  to  initiate  deprogram.  Ware  die  facilitieadcvdoped,Uicre  is  no  doubt  diat 
it  would  attract  ready  sponsorship.  Similarly,  modest  programs  in  robotics  and  active 
control  of  structures  can  only  to  mUy  devdc^ed  wid\  die  infusion  of  equipment  monies 
of  similar  magnitude. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

An  example  of  a  major  program  at  Cdmdl  University  which  is  adversdy  affected 
by  obsolete  research  laboratories  is  die  School  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Thissdiool 
occupies  a  building  which  was  built  in  the  mid-195(rs  in  order  to  house  a  planned, 
mudi  larger  program  in  undergraduate  education.  The  planning  did  not  indude  any 
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dement  of  rtitirchfadUtias.  Ovtr  tht  put  30  years  the  School  of  EngixMring  has 
evolved  into  one  of  the  leading  meardt  departments  in  its  field  in  the  United  States. 
The  research  function,  including  office  space  for  graduate  students,  postdoctorals, 
rtsearch  associates,  shops  and  rsseardt  laboratories  was  shoe-homed  into  ttie  existing 
building,  or,  in  some  cases,  bboratories  were  placed  in  otf<ampus  locations  or  in  otho 
buildings.  As  research  and  instructional  pressures  mounted  due  to  Ae  increased 
shadent  interest  in  electrical  eng^esring,  space  devoted  to  instrucdon  shrank.  One 
consequence  wu  Ae  rtduction  of  the  required  Junior-year  laboratory  course  from  five 
hours  per  week  in  ttie  laboratory  to  three  hours  per  wedc*  TUs  allowed  twice  as  ouny 
laboratory  sections  to  be  taught  Instructional  material  was  taken  out  of  the  course  in 
order  to  complete  it  in  thn»  hours  irotead  of  the  five  previous.  Subsequendy,  the 
two-semester  sequence  was  reduced  to  a  single  semester  and  additional  teamng 
laboratories  which  were  used  for  specialized  senior-levd  courses  were  merged  or 
eliminated.  The  research  laboratories,  being  placed  in  former  dassrooms,  instructional 
laboratories,  offices,  and  so  forth  are  totally  inadequate.  11\ey  gene alty  have  no 
humidity  control,  no  air  conditkming,  axui  so  forth,  which  makes  use  of  electronic 
equipment  difficult  on  hot  days.  Research  space  per  faculty  member  in  the  sdiool  is 
las  than  500  square  feet,  and  compared  to  aoout  2000  square  feet  in  comparable 
departments.  As  a  consequence,  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  researdi  and  tlw  quality 
of  undergraduate  instructicm  which  is  dme  in  ttds  school,  an  area  vital  to  national 
competitiveness,  is  severely  limited  by  irudequate  space. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  situation  and  similar  pressures  in  other  departments  in  the 
engineering  college,  the  college  prepared  a  muter  plan  for  meeting  space  needs.  The 
first  element  of  this  master  plan  wu  to  have  been  coxutruction  of  a  laboratory  building 
for  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Because  of  immediate  time  pressures  to  house 
the  new  supcrcomputing  f adlity,  the  college's  space  n  leds  were  placed  secoxul  in 
priority.  Even  though  the  college  master  plan  was  creaticd  three  years  ago,  it  now 
appears  that  it  will  beat  least  five  to  ten  yean  before  resources  can  be  found  to  begin 
construction  on  a  laboratory  building  for  electrical  engirwering.  In  this  school,  the 
space  pressures  on  both  teaching  and  research  will  thoefore  have  spaimed  the  entire 
professional  careers  of  a  generaticm  of  faculty  members. 

A  third  area  of  need  is  dosely  related  to  the  nUcroelectronics  area  of  the  Sdtool  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  Ihe  university  is  currently  trying  to  organize  Joint 
university /corporation  efforts  for  researd\  on  optodectronics,  dectronic  padcaging, 
production  of  semiconductor  devices,  and  advanced  lithoi^phy.  1hosestrate{^c 
liaisons  with  corporations  envision  environment  which  wUl  contain  both  open  researdi 
by  university  people  and  collaborative  research  conducted  by  employees  of  several 
different  corporations.  Corporations  might  also  be  able  to  rent  space  in  an  adjacent 
facility  to  do  their  own  proprietary  work.  In  this  particular  case,  it  may  be  feasible  to 
pay  for  the  needed  space  by  the  program  revenues,  although  it  will  be  a  substantial 
change  to  provide  this  space  on  the  required  time  schedule  (about  18  months).  If  we 
are  uxuble  to  provide  this  space,  ti\e  chance  for  major  industrial  collaboratiortf  vMA 
could  affect  the  national  competitive  picture  in  these  important  areas  wiU  be  severdy 
compromised. 
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fa  tngiMirini  wt  havt  totn  io  short  of  Ubon^ 
fan*Ity%^aethrtriitirdtprofriins.  WtpurdustdaeocnmticialtedU^Mnnl 
odltiftomttitcui^ftndAdapltditlOftmMaturbid^  Wtbuflta 
ttmportfv  strueturt  ol  66^000  iqutt»     about  OM 
in  v^ch  to  dfv^dop  laboratories  and  fliudly  we 

doubit  tho  sl»  of  tht  pMtnt  Engbvatring  Building.  WhnthU  addition  Is  eomptettd 
inlattfallof  19e9wtwiUbaginNnovationofthtoIdwlng.  IMs should btcom^attd 
in  1991,  but  tht  total  hdUty  %viU  not  provide  aU  dw  EnginMing  dcpartfl^ 
rssoarch  space  natdad 

MBSSSIPn  STATE  UNIVERSmr 

Aerospace  Engineering  •  education  pfograms  art  adversely  affected  because  of 
restricted  instructional  laboratories,  lack  of  faculty  officers,  and  inadeq[uate  ai^ 
conditiming  resulting  tn  excessive  computer  down«timt.      problem  of  asbestos 
removal  must  be  addressed  (this  is  true  for  many  buildings,  instructfonal  research,  and 
administration  *  acrott  campus).  Some  researdv  faculty,  and  instructional  space  will 
become  available  when  new  construction  is  complex  In  tihe  Research  Parte  oompleg 
ho%vever,  this  rpace  cannot  be  efiiectivdy  utilized  unlees  and  until  a 
computer  networidng  system  is  in  place. 

department's  Raspet  Flight  Laboratory,  located  some  milee  away  from  the 
campus,  was  built  in  the  early  6(rs.  Continuirvg  renovation  Is  required  to  keep  this 
aging  facility  operative.  As  the  university's  aerospace  research  programs  inorease,  the 
available  space  In  the  nearly  40-year  old  facility  becomes  more  cramped  and  less 
efficient 

The  Dii^gnoetic  Ihstrumenutkm  Analysis  Laboratory  (DIAL)  devdops  advanced 
optical  instrumentation  systems  for  use  in  fossil  energy  technologies  and  In 
manufacturing  and  industrial  processes.  Its  laboratories  are  scattered  duou^  four 
buildings,  necessitating  dismanding  of  equipment  In  one  laboratory,  transport  to  the 
test  stand  fadllty,  and  reassembly  for  testing.  Hie  process  tiMn  must  be  repeated  to 
rettim  the  instrumenution  to  the  devdopmental  laboratory.  DIAL  research  interests 
induded  the  devek^ent  of  intrusive  pr6bes  and  Sanson  for  diagnostic  use  In  MHD  or 
similar  fadUties,  and  extension  of  dve  capaUUtfes  of  the  Laser  Dopjpler  Vd^^ 
System  (vAddi  measures  partide  vdodty  along  a  plane)  and  devdispment  of  a  S-D 
system*  Such  extendon  of  researdi  requires  additional  appropriate  space  in  a  reeearch 
facility  dedgned  for  this  type  of  rcseardt 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSrry 

[Ebginterlng  researdi  and  graduate  education  at  Rutgers  hav«  only  reccntiy 
recti ved  strong  State  support  llwy  are  devdoping  npldly  In  response  to  Imperative 
regiond  needs,  cxptoiting  evklcnt  opportunities  created  by  die  exoeptiond  quality  of 
corporate  engineering  researdt  AvaiUbilityof  departmentdreseardifadlitiw 
determines  die  pace  at  which  these  devek)pments  can  pvooeed. 
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UNIVERSTTY  OF  BUFFALO. 

In  all  artu  of  anginMring,  including  mattrialf ,  manufacturing  cngin«aring, 
blomtdical  and  bioditudca]  tnginetring,  and  tnginati^ 
is  dtvtloping  so  raoidly  that  it  is  impossible  for  ^  Enginttring  School  to  havt 
available  the  latest  hardware  and,  in  the  cases  where  computing  is  part  of  the  program, 
the  latest  software. 

As  a  specific  example,  tiie  materials  nseardt  programs  offered  tiuou^  our 
Departments  of  Chemical  Bectricdl,  and  Medurdcal  Eiiglneering  fece  tte 

Our  hi^  resolution  microscopy  and  analytical  facilities,  whidt  otust  sixpport  the 
Buterials  efforts,  are  whoDy  inadequate.  We  have  faculty  wittt  die  talent  but  our 
research  laboratories  are  either  without  Ae  appropriate  equipment  (dean  rooms, 
furnaces,  CVD  ftdlities,  MBE,  microscopes,  etc.)  or  havt  an  iruulequate,  tedmologically 
dbsolete  capability. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  FLORID  A 

An  accurate  estimate  of  the  need  fbr  space  to  feed  the  department's  rapid  growth  in 
researdi  is  thirtv  thousand  square  feet  There  are  many  good  nasons  for  ttiis  additional 
need  for  space,  but  the  niost  compelling  is  that  the  department  has  hired  ten  new 
faculty  in  the  last  eighteen  months,  among  Acm  tfie  college's  first  Eminent  Scholar,  Dr. 
TangSah.  Dr.  Sah occupies  the RctertCPittmanendower*  >air.  Hiisaleadiitg 
researdMT  in  semiconductor  electronics.  In  the  ISWs  he  ^     ^  %rid\  William 
Shoddey,  Nobel  Laureate  and  a>*invcntor  of  the  transistor,  as  a  serdcv  member  of  the 
technical  staff  of  the  Shoddey  Transistor  Corp.  In  1959,  Sah  became  head  of  Oie  physio 
department  at  Fairchild  Semiconductor  Corp.,  leading  a  group  tiuit  devdoped  Ae  first 
stable  MOS  transistors.      work  pioneered  the  technldogyttut  made  possible  tte  first 
digital  watdies.  He  continues  to  make  major  oontrlbuttonsM  is  evident  by  his 
receiving  the  }adc  Morton  Award  from  IEEE  tfiis  year.  We  have  attracted  Dr.  Sah  to  d^ 
University,  but  are  now  unable  to  meet  his  space  needs.  His  g^p  atone  wiU  secure 
over  $1,250,000  in  rsseardi  funding  next  year.  1he%vorkislargdyc9erimentaland 
requires  significant  amounts  of  high-quality  dike  dean  rooms)  space.  ToquoteDr. 
Sah's  dosest  ooUeagua,  Dr.  FM  Undholm: 

1.  We  cannot  get  the  experimental  stations  set  up  in  which  to  do  our  rsseardt 

Z  We  cannot  add  the  graduate  students  coming  this  fall  who  need  to  use  these 
work  st&tions. 

3.  We  cannot  add  postdocs  we  need  to  hdp  us  do  this  research  and  to  assist  in 
educating  our  i^aduate  students. 

4.  ,  We  cannot  have  the  use  of  Professor  Sah's  reprint  files  or  his  journals. 
Accordingly,  our  research  and  education  via  researd\  is  severdy  oompmrdsed,  azul 

our  ability  !d  bring  in  substantive  rsseard^  funding  to  provide  for  graduate  student 
education  and  Ae  maturation  of  our  )unksr  faculty  associates  is  severdy  limited." 

Ihis  is  not  a  new  problem.  After  being  witi\  us  for  less  tiiandghtetnmontia.  Dr. 
Luis  Figueroa,  a  well-known  expert  in  laser  tedmotogy,  resigned  in  June  of  19S7 
because  of  iiuidequate  facilities.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he  states,  "When  I  wu 
hired,  I  naivdy  assumed  I  woiild  get  space  to  build  a  semiconductor  User 
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duncttfittdonUb  to  support  my  rtsttrdt  I  wm  mittalum!  If  t  would  hiveloiown 
About  tht  magnltudt  of  th*  ipaot  crisit  btfort  I  wu  hind,  I  would  havt  dttMr 
Mfotlattd  uiUif  dlfftrtnt  mtthodi  or  found  ■  betttr  arrangemtnt  dstwhm." 

UNIVERSmr  OF  ILUNOB 

In  MtduoUcal  Enflntoring  tht  ipact  U  vtiy  open  and 
IratnuMnUtkm.  It  hu  born  neciNtfy  to  dividt  up  floor  tmotwiOiwIrt  cafes  and  put 
Umt  equipment  insidtttie  caged  aittt.  Ihelaiert  areusedlnthediagnoeticiof 
combusdon  and  fluid  floiwB.  There  is  no  computer  control  of  die  englnet.  Hit  control 
devised  wert  buUt  in  the  2(rs  and  90^$. 

to  wind>tunnd>Uke  experiments,  tfiere  is  a  need  10  go  to  flute  dimension^ 
and  to  scale  up  devioBs  by  400400%.  This  %^d  require  large^apadty  vacuum  and 
hi^<pfessurt  air  sources,  whidi  are  not  available. 

A  propoeed  center  for  die  study  of  leMgeration  that  invdves  industry-uni^ 
cooperation  lacks  the  space  and  environmental  controls  to  conduct  the  studies  properly. 
A  major  activity  involves  die  replacement  of  CPCs,  and  die  substitute  materials  are  so 
exotic  dut  leak  detection  is  difficult  and  diere  are  no  Imown  sealing  matcr^ 
TMb(4ogy  studies  widi  these  materials  art  needed  but  diere  are  no  fadUtiss  in  whic^ 

conduct  these  f  Audits. 

Across  die  engineering  departments  in  general  only  29%  of  die  research  space  is 
coraidend  suiuUe  for  use  in  the  moet  highly  devdoped  and  scientifically  sophisticated 
researdi  in  die  field.  In  the  physical  sciences  diisnumbff  is  higher  (49%),  but  in  die 
cn^.'ironmental  sciences  the  corresponding  percentege  is  only  8%. 

UNIVERSriY  OF  PmSBURGH 

X«ray  diffraction  fadUties  and  equipment  in  die  DMartment  of  Materials  Science 
and  Eng^nstting  are  15  •  20  years  old,  and  dius  state^die«t  rtstardi  on  pdyme^ 
just  cannot  bo  done  u^  diem;  our  foculty  who  need  stato^*dieHUt  X-ta^ 
fadUties  and  eouipmtnt  must  go  elsei^Mre  to  do  dieir  Xiay  diffiraction  work. 

Moreover,  due  to  inadequate  space  and  lack  of  equipment;  our  School  of 
Bnglrieering  is  unable  to  establish  a  ceU  biology  laboratory  dut  is  needed  to 
Spool's  devdoping  researdi  and  graduate  training  program  in  Uosng^neering. 

The  building  diat  houses  our  Sdiool  of  Engineering  was  desi|^  in  die  Ute  196te 
and  completed  in  1972.  At  diat  time,  die  building's  air  eonditiordngivas  adequate 
relative  to  needs,  but  its  air  conditioning  is  today  inadequate  ndative  to  current  needs. 
As  a  consequence,  eadi  time  a  new  laboratory  is  set  up,  a  separate  air  conditioning 
system  must  be  added  at  a  cost  of  approKimatdy  $20,000.  Hie  cost  to  upgrade  die 
building's  central  system  teapproKiiMtaly  $350^)00  to  $4^      Obviously,  given  Bnite 
University  and  Sdiool  of  Enginesring  reeouroes,  funds  used  for  air  oonditiori^ 
additions  or  upgrades  eaiuiot  then  be  otherwise  used  in  support  of  die  Sdiools' 
researdi,  training,  and  service  activities. 

UhnVERSiry  OF  SOinHERN  CAUIORNIA 

Photonics/Optical  Computing  researdi  is  sready  hampered  by  die  lack  of  adequate 
laboratory  space.  The  materials  processing  side  in  particular  requires  veiy  extensive 
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(iAdtKp«tiivt)licUlliii.  IhU  Is  tntxtMMly  important  ntwttchnologyditto^^ 
liid  to  thi  iO<ilM  ^lixth  gtntrttion''  oomputm 

Wthavt  i:!^!!!^  of  doUirf  of  govmmtnt  rtsciich  support  Indudinf  a  UJU.  in 
fhIsvti,«ndhsvoontofthttciptwoordtfotresMrdhg^  Tht 
potantial  impact  of  t^:^  rmirdi  and  tht  ntoeisaiy  ttduy)k^ 
comprombtd  if  new  fevHlitias  an  not  craatwL 

ManuActuring  is  ano'htf  vastly  undtrspacfd  and  undtr<MuIpp^  Wchavt 
major  govammtnt  and  in^^ustrv  support  through  our  Ihstitutt  for  Manufacturing  and 
Automation  Rostarch  QKL  JO,  but  no  raal  facility  in  %^di  to  conduct  moaningful 
rtsaarch. 

Tht  Divisioct  of  Nanirai  Sdtnot  and  MaOamaticsoccupits  Bva  IwOdings  in  whidi 
the  laboratory  rasaarch  fadlittts  art  obaoktt  or  substandard,  and  a  six^  in  which 
facilitits  art  marginal.  OnlytwobuildiiigsintiwSdAoashavtadoqiuttrasaarch 
ftdlltias.  Tht  worst  casts  art  buildings  mora  ttum  50  yMrsold»  in  whiA 
probkms  with  tht  dtctricd  strviets,  noods  and  wanting  systtm,  p 
imtingandalrcondittoningsysttmsandgtnaraldasignofttitlaboratortes.  Tovaryiitg 
dtgrtts,  all  of  At  subpart  buildings  shart  thcst  prbbltns. 

UNIVERSnY  OF  AUSTIN 

Tht  Dtpartmtnt  of  Atfospact  Engiitttring  axvd  Engliittrirtg  Mtdumlcs  rasaarA 
tducation  programs  in  guidanot  and  control  art  afftcttd  by  tht  inability  of  tht 
guidanot  ara  control  group  to  puisut  a  broad  rangt  of  iMtaidi  acti^ 
dttnontxisttnot  of  a  controls  rastardi  laboratory  ndlity.  Twoartasofftindamantal 
itstardi  for  dtt  fiiturt  ait  faultHoItrant  fli^t  oontrol  systtms  and  At  dtvdopm 
ntw  and  sophisttcattd  Sanson  and  actuators.  l^^iUt  our  currant  resaardi  is  primarily 
analytical  and  computational  in  itttuit,  our  oapaUUtits  would  bt  giMtly  tw^ 
including  hardwart  in  our  fiuturt  rtstarch  activitkt. 

Both  of  d>t  r«saard\  artas  mantiontd  abovt  art  oonsidartd  of  primary  in^ortanct  to 
AtfuttirtofU5.aaroapaotindustrias.  In  addition^  our  studants  would  btmort 
affisctivt  in  thast  davdopmants  if  thay  had  a  bttttr  uiidafstaiiding  ^ 
stnsois#  and  actuators  and  Aair  uat  in  aophisticattd  flight  control  syslams. 

lilt  Dtpartmtnt  of  Atrospaot  angiiMtring  and  Engiriaariiig  Mtduudc^ 
fatdlltias  for  high  tamparaturt  work  on  mttals,  matal  matrix  oompodtts  and  ceramics, 
nordoasithavtadaqjuttfodUtiasfor  Atstudyoffibtr/tpOKytypasofcm  It 
hu  no  fodlitits  for  tvahiating  the  machanical  charactaristici  of  Mttlt  materials  sudt  as 
caramios. 

The  intamationallv  racognized  Structural  Enginatring  Laboratory  rtaearch  and 
teaching  program  is  mtateriad  by  an  aging  phyiUad 
adequate  to  support  currsnt  or  antidpattd  rtsaarch  tfforts>  For  example,  a  25-ton 
ovarnead  crane  hu  hazardous  asqxMed  dectrical  rails,  wom«outbrakts,  antiquattd 
controb,  and  odwr  safety  problems,  the  original  dectrical  distribution  system 
unsatisfactory,  providing  insuffldtnt  dectrical  power  for  ecpiipi^ 
on  order;  roof  and  wall  problems,  rainwater,  dust,  and  tan^ature  changes  endanger 
equipment  and  rsstardi  pro||ects,  rotting,  damaged,  and  worn-out  doors  provide  no 
security;  tiiere  is  insuffldcnt  air  conditioned  laboratory  equipmtnt;  and  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  faculty,  staff,  and  student  office  and  work  spact. 
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UNIVERSnY  OF  VIRGINIA 

Exttnudly  funded  rtmrch  at  the  Univmity  of  Virginia  U  growing  currtntly  at  an 
annual  ratt  of  Such  growth  cannot  continut  because  we  have  already  uturated 
our  Teiearch  space. 

In  the  School  of  Engineering  and  AppUed  Sdenee,  a  ina)or  grant  from  Ae 
Department  of  Ttansporution  supporting  experimental  aash  impact  researdi  is  being 
severely  impeded  by  tihe  unavailabili^  of  suitable  rtseard)  space.  In  addition,  fte 
space  available  for  Oe  support  of  academic  computing  is  ridiculously  inadequatt. 
VANDERBILT  UNTVERSriY 

Vanderbilt  cumntly  hu  sufficient  space  for  most  work,  wi A  0ie  exception  of  our 
Engineering  SdmL  One  recent  inventory  shows  that  the  Engineering  Scnod  needs 
over  67/X)0  net  assignable  square  feet*  57^  of  whidi  is  need  RA;D  space.  Ihis 
shorUgelsoiticaluiUustratcdbytheaueoflaseremiipmentoncaffq^  becauseof 
space  ooftstraints#  the  Engineering  School  has  unused  lasers  in  storage  and  the  Physics 
Department  has  underused  lasers  -  all  this  after  construction  of  a  $2.6  M  building  for  a 
free  electron  laser. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

In  chemicsl  engineering,  a  faulty  air  handling  system  permitted  humidity  to  tndld 
up  and  destroy  a  salt  oystal  operating  as  the  beam  splitter  of  an  interferometer,  causing 
research  delays  and  several  thousand  dollars  in  additional  costs  to  Yale. 


coijorado  state  university 

The  Nr.tural  Resource  Ecology  Laboratory  represents  an  area  of  keen  nationAl  end 
intemati(/nal  interest  The  lack  of  adequate  space  is  acute  in  this  department 
Refrigcriitors  sit  in  haUways.  Snadents  sit  at  chairs  in  hallways  to  study  (very 
distracting  and  undesirable  sittiation).  Hits  department  hu  experienced  extreme 
difficulty  in  retaining  outstanding  researchers  due  to  the  lade  of  adequate  fadlities  and 
space. 

These  two  departments  are  representative  of  the  harm  that  can  be  caused  to  d^ 
quality  of  programs  u  the  result  of  sub-par  fadlities.  As  suted  previously,  it  is  not 
only  the  quality  of  the  research  that  suffers,  but  the  quality  of  the  educationil  progrems 
u  well 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Another  example  on  the  Cornell  campus  is  the  Cente  (or  Environmental  Research. 
Hie  staff  of  this  center  are  cunently  dispersed  among  four  different  buildinp  on  0\e 
campus.  Substantial  recent  effort  in  this  center  hu  focused  on  questkxu  related  to 
global  environmental  change.  There  appear  to  be  major  opportunities  for  more 
interdisciplinary  basic  research  to  be  conducted  in  this  area,  and  funding  for  programs 
in  the  center  hu  grown  substantially  over  the  put  two  or  three  years.  Thiscenter 
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nttdf  about  15,000  iquart  feet  lo  consolidate  its  central  operations  in  one  pluce  and 
provide  a  focus  for  expanding  efforts  on  the  glol>al  environment  The  spaci  needs 
indude  both  offices  and  laboratories.  No  solution  is  on  the  horizon  for  mr eting  those 
spaoe  njieds,  even  though  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  work  of  this  center  iS  in  ttie 
statutory  isoUem  of  the  university  that  are  supported  by  the  Sute  of  Nr  ¥i  York. 
Budget  difficulties  in  the  state,  coupled  with  pressures  for  better  tuchi'tg  space  in  the 
Uolofieal  sdencesi  make  it  unlikely  that  the  state  will  be  aDk  to  respc^-id  to  such  space 
needs  f^  a  period  on  the  brdtf  of  five  years.  Even  thou^  basic  inlcrdisciplinary 
research  on  global  environmental  effects  is  of  vital  importance  to  sodety,  it  is  unlikely 
that  programs  of  the  required  magnitude  can  be  mounted  wiMn  the  space  constraints 
of  the  institution.  Graduate  students  will  not  be  trained  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
natioiud  needs  in  the  enviroiunental  area  u  a  result  of  current  shortfalls  in  research 
space. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  KANSAS 

Recottly,  society  has  begun  to  recognize  tfut  an  ecological  crisis  exists.  Spedesare 
being  depleted  at  an  enormous  rate,  especially  in     American  tropics.  lUs  realization 
is  recent,  even  tiiough  professionals  have  been  warning  of  the  crisis  fbr  decades.  Tht 
University  of  Kansu  is  one  of  a  few  universities  that  hu  maintained  a  concentration  of 
talent  in  the  ana  of  natural  history.  We  are  moving,  with  similar  institution^,  to 
establish  a  program  to  inventory  species  diversity  in  threatened  areas.  Our  efforts  will 
be  severely  handicapped  because  we  do  x\ot  have  adequate  facilities  fbr  storage, 
analysis  and  curation  of  materials  tiiat  will  be  obtained  during  these  studies.  We  will 
have  to  solve  ti\is  space  problem  before  we  can  onove  forward. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-MILW AUKEE 

Whik  some  facilities  modernization  has  occurred  at  the  Center  for  Great  Lakes 
Studies  (due  in  large  part  to  an  extramural  award  of  SSOOK  yAddi  leveraj^  an 
additional  $3  million),  much  more  must  be  done  to  replace  obsolete  research 
instrumentation  whidi  is  employed  across  various  areu  ^  research  (aquatic 
environmental  science,  engineering  and  in  ottuff  disdplincs).  Die  Center  is  tfte  major 
researdi  fadlity  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  hu  tiie  potential,  with  proper  devdopmcnt,  to 
work  on  ti\e  major  problems  of  environmental  health  facing  the  Midwest  arui  the 
nation. 


CARNEGIE  MELLON  UNIVERSITY 

In  the  researdi  area,  there  is  a  ma)or  shortage  of  space  for  Ae  accomplishment  of 
large-scale  researdi  in  areu  sud\  as  robotics  and  advanced  materials.  Wehavebeen 
renovating  a  nunte^f  buildings,  but     are  stiU  short  of  the  space  that  we  iteed.  We 
have  a  series  of  original  ideu  on  the  handling  of  nudear  deanups,  aiul  we  need  more 
space  fbr  constructing  the  robots  that  will  be  able  to  move  into  a  nudear  plant  or  odier 
hazardous  areu  to  eliminate  the  risk  to  human  beings.  We  are  trying  to  find  money 
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■ndsMCttodothis.  m  the  muntistc,  the  rtiMrch  b  btin;  held  back.  SimiUriy, 

rmapdilndtctroiUc«ndoth€inon-metimcm»t«ri*l»Ullmitt^ 

tquipmeni  W*  h»ve  •  nujor  lutioiul  problem,  end  progress  U  being  impeded  by  the 

leek  of  fidlities.  We  art  In  grave  danger  of  being  unable  to  compete  In  the  International 

arena  in  electronics  and  advanced  materials. 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  . 

Modem  materials  research  involves  build<ng  materials  atom  layer  by  atom  Uycr. 
IMS  work  cannot  be  esqpanded  because  of  tfte  lade  of  a  buUding  to  house  the  qpocial 
equipment  Such  equipment  requins  soedal  facilities  providing  adcquatt  vttMtion 
isoUidon  and  systems  to  handle  the  wide  rang*  of  gases  and  Uqulds^  seme  with  highly 
hazardous  or  with  unknown  properties  used  in  atomiclevd  artificially  stnicturcd 
mattrials.      materials  affected  indudehi^-temperaturesuperoonducion, 
hi^«specd  transistors,  new  advanced  lasers,  and  new  UOiographlc  tedmiquas. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HUL 

Advanced  Bedronic  Materials  Procening  program  is  not  advancing  as  rapidly  u  it 
could  if  adequate  space  were  avaiUble.  If  legislative  funding  for  new  space,  which  has 
been  requested,  is  not  forthcoming,  this  nationally  competitive  program  may  be  in 
Jeopardy. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PrrrSBURGH 

Inadequate  research  facilities  and  insuffldent  numbers  of  available  scanning 
tunneling  electron  microscopes  and  ion  microscopes,  and  the  lade  of  a  tandem 
accelerator  for  thin>fflm  analysis  are  impeding  our  rescardi  and  graduate  programs  in 
surface  science  and  materials  sdenoe  and  engineering. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  reXAS -AUSTIN 

High-temperature  materials  in  general,  ceramics,  and  lightweight  non-metal 
eompodtc  represent  die  way  of  the  fuhire  in  aeronautica],  space,  deep  water, 
automotive,  and  tnergy  production  areu.  Without  substantial  investment  in  suitable 
facilities  and  equipment  for  evaluating  the  medunlcal  bdutvior  of  materials  for  transfer 
to  these  appUcatSons,  ttie  State  will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  national  or  international 
arenas.  This  will  definitely  have  adverse  economic  rspeicussions. 

In  miooelectronics  research,  currently  docs  not  have  tfte  dean  room  f adlltiae 
required  for  fabrication  of  small-geometry  device  structures.  Our  Utftography 
equipment  b  inadequate  for  features  bdow  one  micnm.  Moreover,  we  do  not  have 
adec^ate  toxic  gu  handling  fadlities  and  safety  equipment  necessary  for  many 
semicondudor  growth  and  processing  requirements. 
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KfflCHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSIIY 

Our  Dvpirtmnt  of  Phyiici,  txctpt  for  ti\t  nuclear  physicists  who  use  the  ntw 
Nalfoxul  Superconducting  Cydotron  Laboratory,  are  very  poorly  housed  and  severely 
constrained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  soUd-state  physia  is  a  bey  contributor  to  a  state  of 
KOchigan  priority  arsa  of  material  sdenoe. 

UNIVERSnY  OF  CAUFORNIA  •  LOS  ANGELES 

Studies  in  high-energy  and  plasnu  physics  are  bdng  impaired  by  the  Uck  0^ 
bay  spaces  and  the  Infrastructure  components  (electrical  and  plumUng)  required  for 
medium  and  large-scale  experiments.  Facilities  fdr  such  mesoecaleraerimenti  are 
beooodng  essential  for  advances  in  the  physical  sdenoes  and  engineering. 

UNIVERSmf  OF  FLORID  A 

Approximately  two  years  ago  tite  Department  of  Physics  at  the  Unlvenity  ot 
Florida  decided  not  to  recniit  anyone  with  a  speciality  in  experimental  i^ysics. 
All  availaUe  lab  space  had  been  exhausted.  Therefore,  only  the^cal  phyddsts  were 
recruited  Basically,  experimental  physics  has  come  to  a  halt  unless  new  space  becomes 
available. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  PnrSBURGH 

Our  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  is  dcvdoplng  a  program  in  condwsed 
matter  physics,  but  Ms  effort  is  being  severely  hampered  by  deteriorated  research 
facilities  and  obsolete  equipment  defidcndes  vfhlA  cannot  be  remedied  by  the 
University  due  to  budget  constraints. 

UNIVERSnV  OF  ROCHESTER- 

llie  Univcrdt/s  Uboratory  for  Laser  Energetia  wiU  have  a  $40  iniUion  pros  am  to 
upgrade  its  high-power  laser.  Brick  and  mortar  money  is  not  availaUei^  the  extendve 
inodifications  required  for  the  ricw  target  durnberbuflding.  This  unique  national 
facility  will  be  a ''go-no  go^  kind  of  deddon  based  on  whetiier  the  Univerd 
thebuflding.  Do  we  fund  it  from  tuition?  No!  Do  we  fund  it  from  endowment?  NH 
Do  we  borrow  at  market  rates  (not  tax-exempted  bonds,  for  we  are  at  the  cap  limitation) 
and  pay  bade  tiwfuruls  on  the  government-allowed  iiRortization  bads?  Notlikdyto 
finda50>yearloant  Do  we  fimd  from  gifts?  No,  cannot  get  a  private  gift  ftar 
government  researdt  Will  the  State  pay  for  the  building?  DoubtfuU  Howdowefund 
this  important  research? 

THE  UNIVERSTIY  OF  TCXAS  AT  AUSTIN 

In  the  Department  of  Physics  obsolete  research  equipment  has  adversdy  affected 
departmental  teaching  and  researdt  F6r  example,  in  order  to  machine  large-fiow 
dumnbers  to  tiw  required  precidon,  sophisticated  maddne  tools  are  required  Yetallof 
our  large  bed  millers  and  vertical  lathes  are  over  40  years  old.  Newer  equipment  wMch 
is  numerically  controlled  would  aUow  construction  of  chambers  to  study  tite  onset  of 
turbulence  in  large  systems,  but  this  research  initiative  has  not  been  posdble.  As  a 
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Mcond  tximpk,  tht  cuntnl  m»t*ri«l»  pitpwttlon  fticiUty  in  tht  Dtiptrtmmtfa  Phytlci 
conoins  pitwttion  tquipmcnt  «nd  tMt  •quipmtnl  which  U  pvtr  20  ytm  oU. 
BtcauM  of  1  tack  of  u»tr  fidUti«,  our  dtpirtmenl  wm  unib)*  to  purtut  ■  wff"* 
prosram  In  the  ftudy  of  tht  ntw  fupwconducting  nuttriata.  In  idditloiw  the  tack  of  ■ 
iirwmodtm  mewch  fidllty  fbr  the  ttudy  of  ultn-MniU  mlcroetaetionk  emietum  hu 
predudtd  poMible  pwtidpation  by  our  Department  of  Phy»lc»  In  MVtf  al  Joint 
univenity/lnduatiy  meardi  proftcts. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  ^ 

ExttmaUy  funded  mearch  at  the  Univerrity  of  VIrglnta  U  frewing  ouTtntiy  at  an 
annual  rate  of  15%.  Such  powth  cannot  be  continued  becauit  we  have  already 
•aturated  our  iteeareh  space.  In  the  CoUeft  of  Am  "nd  ScienoM^a  V^^^t 
approximately  «reatard»facul^  In  nuctaar  and  high  energy  phystei  who  generate 
mon  than  $3M/ytar  In  wHinal  rtitarch  eupport  have  nowhwe  to  put  the  eciulpment 
which  hu  been  purdxaicd  with  federal  fundi. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASWNCnW: 

In  January  1988  the  Unlveralty  of  Waahington  retained  two  prtetlgloui  architectural 
firms,  the  NBBJ  Group  and  TRA  As«>dates,  to  study  its  sdenct  and  engineering 
fadUties.  Among  the  conclusions  reported  by  this  study  ait  the  fofljJJ^tag: 

The  need  for  additional  space  fbr  sdenct  and  engineering  at  ttit  lAuversity  of 
Washington  In  the  next  15  years  totato  527^)00  assignable  square  ft  Um  under  a/no 
growth  scenario"  or  867,000  ASF  und«  a  -modest  growth  scenario.'  Tl^se  numbers 
5orrespondtoaninataseof32%and52%r«5peetiv^      „  „       u. u 

Thtphysia  building  was  described  ufbUows:  ThysicsHaH  built  In  1928,  Is  the 
main  phytics  taboratory  and  teaching  fadlity  at  tht  University  of  Washington.  It  Is 
unfit  Iw  the  conduct  of  moden»  sdenct.  It  tadcs  the  capaWUty  to  accommodate  heavy 
equipment  in  taboratories  and  would  require  major  structural  lmprov«nmts  to  handle 
additional  floor  k>ads  and  meet  setamic  standanJs.  Other  probtams  post  threatt  to  tht 
saftty  of  its  occupants;  untndosed  txit  stairs  %w>uld  act  as  cfaimntys  in  tvtnt  of  we; 
adequate  electrial  po%ver  U  not  avaltable  in  many  laboratories;  and  some  tabs  iUegally 
vent  into  corridors."  Bagley  Hall,  tht  building  which  houses  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  is,  in  general  in  worst  condition  ttum  tht  physics  buUding. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

In  physics,  difficulties  in  maintaining  the  water  Impermeability  of  the  envelope  of  a 
specific  research  building,  has  caused  constant  adjustment  and  realignment  of 
equipment,  oeating  both  detays  and  frustration. 
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Senator  Pell.  We  now  come  to  Merrily  Taylor  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, who  18  a  ong-time  friend  of  the  subcommittee;  we  have 
worked  closely  with  you  in  the  past.  Ms.  Taylor. 

Ms.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell,  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  benators  for  inviting  me  to  appear  and  for  your  support  of 
hig'.er  education. 

,  i  ani  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Research  Librar- 
ies and  the  American  Library  Association.  ARL  is  an  association  of 
199  m^or  research  libraries  in  North  America.  ALA  is  a  nonprofit 
educational  organization  of  52,000  librarians,  library  trustees^  and 
other  friends  of  libraries. 

I  am  here  today  to  support  the  reauthorization  of  the  title  II  pro- 
grams of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  value  and  benefits 
to  the  library,  research,  and  scholarly  communities  from  the  title  II 
programs  are  enormous  and  far-reaching. 

In  regard  to  II-A,  the  strongest  rationale  for  Federal  assistance 
and  the  strong  academic  library  need  as  well  is  for  a  stimulus  to 
encourage  institutions  to  take  advantage  of  rapidly  changing  infor- 
mation and  telecommunication  technologies,  to  encourage  libraries 
to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  acquiring  and  delivering  informa- 
tion, and  to  encourage  resource-sharing  across  institutional,  politi- 
cal and  geographical  boundaries. 

'•®.«?on  that  ALA  and  ARL  recommend  reauthoriza- 
tion of  title  II  with  a  new  name,  "Academic  Libraries  in  an  Elec- 
tronic Networked  Environment,"  to  reflect  how  the  roles  of  librar- 
ies and  librarians  are  changing  in  response  to  new  ways  of  provid- 
ing information. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  current  title  II-A,  grants  for  college 
library  resources,  unfunded  since  fiscal  vear  1983,  be  deleted  and 
replaced  with  a  reinyigorated  program  of  technological  and  cooper- 
ative assistance,  building  on  the  current  and  very  successful  II-D 
College  Library  Technology  and  Cooperation  Grants.  A  review  of 
Its  first  d  years  indicates  that  there  is  a  m^or  need  for  funding  of 
technological  assistance  programs  for  college  libraries 

As  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  the  II-D  program,  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  will  help  the  Higher  Education  Library 
Information  Network,  HELIN,  implement  an  integrated  on  line  li- 
brary system.  Students,  faculty  and  staff  will  have  on  line  access  to 
the  consortium  s  combined  collection  of  700,000  titles,  as  will  nu- 
merous other  libraries  in  Rhode  Island,  including  my  own. 
*  ^'  ^r^'       Mid-America  Law  F-hool  Library  Consortium 

»>^S    .  V''"..^",^^®'^!^^  received  a  II-     ^rant  to  develop  a  CD- 
KOM  catalog  for  18  university  law  schools  in  7  States. 

In  regard  to  II-B,  we  recommend  reauthorization  of  the  II-B  pro- 
gram as  Library  Education,  Research  and  Development,  with  an 
authorization  level  of  $15  million  and  some  minor  amendments. 
Cur  ently,  two-thirds  of  II-B  funding  supports  fellowships  and  in- 
stitutes, and  one-third  supports  research  and  demonstration 
projects.  We  recommend  that  this  ratio  be  continued 

Since  fiscal  year  1966  when  II-B  began,  over  4,300"  persons,  many 
ot  them  minorities,  have  received  fellowships  in  library  and  infor- 
mation science.  I  myself  got  my  library  science  degree  through  a 
II-B  fellowship  and  would  not  be  sitting  here  today  had  it  not  been 
for  that  program. 
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Another  16,630  persons  received  training  in  over  400  short-term 
institutes.  All  of  this  was  accomplished  with  the  modest  sum  of  $52 
million  over  25  years.  _    .  „   .        ,  ^, 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Senator  Paul  Sarbanes  has  recently 
introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the  authorization  level  for  li-B  to  $15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1992,  with  such  sums  as  necessary  for  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  .....  r 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  there  is  a  very  critical  shortage  ot 
librarians.  In  Rhode  Island,  we  have  a  severe  shortage  of  school  li- 
brarians. So  this  program  goes  directly  to  a  need. 

In  regard  to  II-C,  the  II-C  program  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  research  materials  in  all  subjects  and  formats  being 
made  accessible  to  scholars  and  institutions,  large  and  small.  The 
availability  of  many  collections  which  were  hitherto  known  only  lo- 
cally, or  not  known  at  all,  has  had  dramatic  effect  on  some  fields 
including  botany  and  music,  among  many  others.  It  will  be  of  criti- 
cal importance  in  the  years  ahead  to  build  on  the  success  of  the 
title  II-C  program  and  to  explore  new  opportunities  for  enhanced 
access  and  delivery  of  information  and  resources  utilizing  electror- 
ic  technologies.  ^  ,  .  .  j. 

The  change  that  we  propose  in  the  title  of  the  program^  is  indica- 
tive, "Improving  Access  to  Research  Library  Resources.  In  brief, 
we  recommend  that  title  II-C  be  reauthorized  and  that  the  current 
language  be  retained  without  substantive  change;  that  the  authori- 
zation level  be  increased  to  $25  million  for  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing years,  and  finally  that  there  be  increased  emphasis  on  the  utili- 
zation of  technologies  to  achieve  enhanced  access  to  a  diverse  array 
of  unique  collections. 

Brown  has  profited  greatly,  I  might  add,  through  the  title  II-C 
program.  We  have  used  it  to  make  the  resources  of  the  John  Hay 
Library  accessible  internationally.  We  have  seen  a  great  increase 
in  use  by  people  not  affiliated  with  Brown. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  see  new  directions  for  this  program  to 
promote  access  to  materials  which  are  on  our  campuses  not  neces- 
sarily under  the  control  of  the  library,  but  provide  rich  sources  of 
scholarly  information,  such  as  museums,  archives,  and  that  type  of 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  as  we  move 
more  into  the  information  age  that  we  must  equip  our  libraries  and 
scholars  with  needed  information  resources  and  the  tools  with 
which  to  identify  these  resources.  The  title  II  program  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  information  infrastructure  and  has  permitted  us  to 
achieve  things  we  could  not  have  achieved  on  our  own,  using  our 
own  resources. 

Thank  you  very  much.  .  ,  , 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Taylor  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Taylor 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Merrily  Taylor,  University 
Librarian,  Brown  University.  I  am  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  and  the  American  Library  Association.  ARL  is  an  association  ot 
119  m^or  research  libraries  in  North  America.  ALA  is  a  nonprofit  educational  orga- 
nization of  .52,000  librarians,  library  trustees,  and  other  friends  of  libraries. 
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u-li?™  of®  tt'^'ay  to  support  the  reauthorization  of  the  title  II  Drograms  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  value  and  benefits  to  the  library,  rSSrch  and 
scholarly  communities  from  the  title  II  programs  are  enormous  and  fS^reachfng 
Title  II  programs  have  permitted  individuals  to  attend  library  and  informSS 
collLH^nTnfT'*'"*-  ^^"^  leadership  we  have  in  the  fieia  today.  AcT^  lo  Se 
^nt^Jl^^  II  '^"^^  'braries  have  become  available  nationally  and 

internationally  and  resource  sharing  programs  between  libraries  have  been  en- 
To^'i^a  dLT^"""'^  '^""'^^  ^^^^  supported  the  preservation  efforts  to  microfilm  deterio- 
SSon  activrttr^""""''**  ""^  '■®'"*^  measures  for  sound  recordings  and  con- 


HEA  II-A  College  Library  Technology  and  Cooperation  Grants 

no'^'^^'fif ^'cT^*  rationale  for  federal  assistance,  and  a  strong  academic  library  need 
L  •  r°'  ^  f.*™"l"s  t?  encourage  institutions  to  take  advantage  of  rapidly 
changing  information  and  telecommunication  technologies,  to  encourage  libraries  to 
experiment  with  new  ways  of  acquiring  and  delivering*  information,  and  to  encour- 
?^fs  r^rA'i  ra  abT  'nst't^t'oS^'-  political,  and  geographic  boundaries.  For 
this  reason,  ALA  and  ARL  recommend  reauthorization  of  title  II  with  a  new  name 
rn1f!  nf"?  K  «"  .Electronic  Networked  Environment"  to  reflect  how  the 

iSmation"""'^       librarians  are  changing  in  response  to  new  ways  of  providing 

We  also  recommend  that  the  current  title  II-A  (grants  for  college  library  re- 
TZZr^^^'fi^u^'''?^  T'scal  year  1983)  be  deleted  and  replaced  with  a  reinvigorat- 
ed  program  of  technological  and  cooperative  assistance,  building  on  the  current  and 
very  successful  II-D.  The  title  II-D  program  of  College  Library  Technology  and  &J 

nHtf  Zt^K^H^       ^^^SH  ''""^^^     fiscal  year  igSsWevim 

of  Its  first  three  years  indicates  that  a  m^or  need,  funding  of  technological  assist- 
rolrSr  "        libraries,  is  just  beginning  to  be  addressed  by  the  current 

HEA  II-D  College  Library  Technology  and  Cooperation  Grants 


Fiscal  yeai 


Number  of 
Applications 

Total 
Requested 

Fundins 
Available 

Number  of 
Awarls 

302 

$26.8  m 

$3.6  m 

46 

318 

30.8  m 

3.6  m 

52' 

228 

26.1  m 

3.7  m 

40* 

238 

29.0  m 

3.9  m 

NA 

fY  88  

FY  89  

FY  90  

FY  91  '.i-ZZI^ZIZIZZZl 

•litcliKles  conlimjatKm  grants-5  in  fy  89  am)  5  in  fY"90 

HEA  II-D  provides  four  types  of  grants;  Networking  grants  are  designed  to  plan 
develop,  acquire,  instell,  maintain,  or  replace  the  technological  equipment  and  soft- 
r/nVr'^^'iT  to  participate  in  library  resource  sharing  networks.  Networking 
^tr^Hv!n!o""T?  academic  ibraries  which  could  not  otiierwise  have  done  so  tS 
take  advantage  of  technological  advancements.  Funds  have  been  used  to  purchase 
Muipment  and  to  pay  membership  fees  and  associated  costs  for  participating  in  na- 
tional, regiona  ,  state,  and  local  bibliographic,  document  delivery,  and  library  auto- 
mation networks,  all  of  which  facilitate  resource  sharing  activities. 

Combination  grants  are  designed  to  establish  and  strengthen  joint-use  facilities 
resources,  and  equipment.  Services  to  Institutions  grants  are  designed  to  estebli^h 
f.^"^  ff^;.."*"-  expand  projects  or  programs  that  improve  information  services  provided 
to  institutions  of  higher  education.  Research  and  Demonstration  grants  are  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  which  meet  specialized  regional  or  national 

a"h"  n"^  technology  to  enhance  library  and  information  science. 
•„i;  f..f  J  •  K'^ants  have  a  one-third  matching  requirement,  thus  ensuring  that  the 
nstitution  IS  committed  to  carrying  on  the  proiect.  In  the  first  three  yeare,  institu- 
tions in  36  states  plus  the  District  of  Colum1)ia  and  Puerto  Rico  have  received 
awards.  The  grants  also  have  a  multiplier  effect,  reaching  well  beyond  one  campus 
Each  combination  project  funded  in  FY  1989,  for  instance,  directfy  affected  from  4 
to  1.37  libraries  and,  together,  influenced  the  operations  of  2.')7  libraries 

A  few  examples  will  show  the  extent  to  which  II-D  enables  interinstitutional  co- 
operation for  the  benefit  of  library  users.  A  grant  to  the  Mid-America  Law  School 
vli^^""^  nn  Dn^"""  Washburn  University  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  was  designed  to  de- 
velop a  CD-ROM  cooperative  library  catalog  among  18  university  law  schools  in  7 
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midwestern  states.  If  a  user  is  not  satisfied  with  search  results  in  his  or  her  own 
library,  the  holdings  of  the  libraries  in  the  Consortium  are  then  searched. 

A  grant  to  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  will  help  the  Higher  Education  Library 
Information  Network  (HBlIN)  Consortium  implement  an  integrated  online  library 
system.  Federal  funds  will  help  create  a  database  and  pay  for  a  computer  uKrade. 
Funds  from  foundations  and  from  the  individual  institutions  (University  of  Rhode 
Island,  Rhode  Island  College,  Community  College  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams College)  are  also  involved.  Students,  faculty,  and  stafT  will  have  online  access 
to  the  Consortium's  combined  collection  of  700,000  titles.  The  project  will  also  facili- 
tate library  resource  sharing  among  Rhode  Island  libraries. 

Future  Directions 

The  trends  over  the  short  history  of  this  program  seem  to  be  toward  making  in- 
formation about  a  library's  holdings  available  electronically  for  the  Hrst  time 
(mainly  in  smaller  libraries),  and  in  uf^ading  or  replacing  obsolete  systems.  The 
trend  is  also  clearly  toward  faster  delivery  of  needed  documents  through  telefacsim- 
ile equipment,  and  the  beginnings  of  online  text  delivery. 

N^y  institutions,  generally  handicapped  by  high  capitalization  costs,  will  re- 
quire additional  support  to  achieve  electronic  connectivity.  Linkages  through  net- 
works such  as  the  proposed  National  Research  and  Education  Network  permit  aca- 
demic libraries  to  provide  access  to  a  vast  and  diverse  array  of  library  and  informa- 
tion resources,  regardless  of  location.  Government  information,  increasingly  avail- 
able only  in  electronic  formats,  is  accessible  in  a  more  efficient  and  timely  manner 
via  networks.  Technology  can  also  be  used  to  provide  library  and  information  serv* 
ices  to  the  disabled. 

HEA  II-B  Library  Education,  Research,  and  Development 

ARL  and  ALA  recommend  reauthorization  of  the  title  II-B  program  as  Library 
Education,  Research  and  Development,  with  an  authorization  level  of  $15  million, 
and  some  minor  amendments.  Currently,  two-thirds  of  II-B  funding  supports  fellow- 
ships and  institutes,  and  one-third  supports  research  and  demonstration  projects. 
We  recommend  that  this  ratio  be  continued. 

Since  fiscal  year  1966  when  II-B  began,  4,336  persons,  many  of  them  minorities, 
have  received  fellowships  in  library  and  information  science.  Another  16,630  per- 
sons received  training  in  439  short-term  library  institutes.  All  of  this  was  accom- 
plished with  the  modest  sum  of  $52  million  over  25  years,  or  just  over  $2  million  per 
ye».r.  Funding  has  ranged  from  a  high  of  $8.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal 
year  1969  to  a  low  of  $473,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

In  the  early  and  more  adequately  funded  years  of  the  program,  a  remarkable 
corps  of  leaders  was  recruited  to  the  field  or  enabled  to  earn  the  Ph.D.  Many  of  the 
current  faculty,  deans,  and  library  directors  around  the  country  are  II-B  fellowship 
recipients.  With  much  less  than  $1  million  appropriated  for  the  HEA  II-B  library 
education  program  over  the  past  decade,  replacements  for  such  leaders  are  not 
coming  along  fast  enough  to  make  up  for  losses  and  retirements. 

We  are  pleased  to  rote  that  Sen.  Paul  Sarbanes  has  recently  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
1099,  to  increase  the  authorization  level  for  HEA  II-B  to  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  with  such  sums  as  necessary  for  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  to  highlight  the  critical  shortage  of  librarians  and  libra  educators, 
and  to  encourage  a  more  reasonable  level  of  funding  for  a  program  which  could 
greatly  assist  in  alleviating  this  serious  problem.  We  are  supportive  of  this  effort 
which  is  consistent  with  the  reauthorization  recommendations  of  the  library  and 
higher  education  communities. 

Shortages  of  librarians  are  becoming  acute.  Library  employers  report  especially 
severe  shortages  of  children's  librarians,  school  library  media  specialists,  catalogers, 
librarians  with  technological  expertise,  and  librarians  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups.  Librarians  in  the  United  States  number  fewer  than  200,000,  and  almost  40 
percent  of  them  will  be  65  years  of  age  or  older  by  the  year  2000.  For  the  last  five 
years,  the  placement  service  at  American  Library  Association  conferences  has  had 
more  job  openings  listed  for  librarians  than  job  seekers. 

Librarians  in  public  and  academic  libraries  are  only  6.1  percent  black,  3.4  percent 
Asian,  1.8  percent  Hispanic,  and  0.2  percent  Native  American.  Minorities  receiving 
graduate  degrees  in  library  and  information  science  have  averaged  only  about  7.7 
percent  throughout  the  past  decade.  By  the  year  2000,  one  of  every  three  Americans 
will  be  a  member  of  a  minority  group.  We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  recruit  and 
educate  minorities  for  careers  in  the  nation *s  libraries. 
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The  shortage  of  graduate  library  school  faculty  is  of  crisis  proportions,  due  to  the 
closing  of  some  library  schools,  the  decrease  in  financial  support  for  the  advanced 
education  required,  the  higher  than  average  age  of  library  school  faculty,  and  fewer 
librarians  with  Ph.D's  going  into  teaching.  Of  the  550  graduate  library  school  facul- 
ty in  the  United  States,  about  50  percent  will  have  retired  by  the  year  2000.  Over  60 
percent  of  g*'aduate  library  school  faculty  believe  they  will  leave  teaching  before  re- 
tirement, according  to  a  recent  study  (Faculty  Replacements  in  Accredited  Pro- 
grams in  Library  Schools,  by  Fay  Zipkowitz  and  Elizabeth  Futas  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  Graduate  School  of  Library  and  Information  Studies,  1991). 

There  are  and  will  be  more  graduate  library  school  faculty  positions  open  than 
replacements  to  fill  them.  Shortages  of  librarians  will  be  exaceroated  by  a  shortage 
of  graduate  library  school  faculty.  The  qualitv  of  faculty  and  of  the  next  generation 
of  librarians  will  suffer  without  an  influx  of  new  talents,  backgrounds,  and  skills. 

Future  Directions 

The  President  and  the  Governors  have  set  as  education  goals  that  by  the  vear 
2000,  every  child  will  start  school  ready  to  learn,  and  every  adult  American  will  be 
literate.  In  our  complex  society,  being  literate  requires  even  more  complex  skills, 
including  being  information  literate — knowing  how  to  learn,  knowing  how  to  find 
and  use  information,  knowing  how  knowledge  is  or^^anized.  Librarians  play  a  role  in 
developing  these  skills,  beginning  with  encouraging  preschool  children  to  read,  in- 
troducing users  to  information  technology,  and  »telping  students  and  scholars  to 
navigate  through  exploding  amounts  of  published  information  and  the  new  world  of 
electronic  networked  information.  In  such  an  information  economy  shortages  of 
qualified  librarians  mean  a  slowing  of  progress  toward  information  literacy  and  the 
education  goals,  and  lack  of  progress  toward  more  librarians  from  diverse  back- 
grounds to  reflect  an  increasingly  diverse  population. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  workplace  of  the  future  will  be  the  need 
for  an  attitude  toward  lifelong  learning  among  workers  and  in  the  organizations 
that  employ  them.  In  the  past,  changes  in  environment  and  technology  could  be 
easily  accommodated  by  hiring  new  people  to  do  the  new  work.  Due  to  the  shifting 
demographics  of  American  society,  this  option  is  no  longer  available.  As  changes 
occur,  the  means  to  upgrade  skills  and  retrain  the  existing  workforce  must  be  avail- 
able, and  workers  must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them.  As  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations, libraries  are  often  unable  to  set  aside  the  flnancial  resources  to  support 
this  crucial  activity. 

Interested  and  talented  individuals  require  extra  assistance  to  acquire  the  high 
level  of  interdisciplinary  knowledge  and  skills  librarianship  requires,  but  for  which 
librarians  are  rarely  paid  well.  HEA  II-B  is  almost  the  only  such  help  available. 
The  services  librarians  provide  and  the  skills  they  impart  to  students  and  other  in- 
formation seekers  are  too  important  to  our  information  economy  and  to  progress 
toward  the  education  goals  to  forego  such  modest  assistance. 

The  Administration  would  include  II-B  library  education  in  a  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  six  existing  graduate  fellowship  programs.  Under  this  restructured  program, 
the  Secretary  would  have  the  discretion  to  set  funding  priorities  each  year.  II-B 
would  be  by  far  the  smallest  of  these  programs,  and  given  the  past  history  of  zero 
budgets,  its  chances  of  being  funded  in  the  proposed  mix  are  doubtful. 

Very  little  research  money  is  available  for  library  and  information  science.  This  is 
particularly  unfortunate  for  technology-related  research  topics,  because  researchers 
in  the  library  field  bring  a  unique  and  all-too-rare  user-oriented  viewpoint  to  infor- 
mation science  questions.  Technology  should  serve  users,  rather  than  users  always 
having  to  adapt  to  technology.  Most  of  these  research  questions  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  traditional  disciplines.  Library  science  researchers  have  much  to  con- 
tribute, but  they  must  bring  their  share  of  funds  to  the  table  if  they  are  to  collabo- 
rate with  their  colleagues  in  other  fields. 

In  fiscal  year  1986  the  Department  of  Education  commissioned  (with  INB  funds)  a 
study  to  identify  issues  in  library  research.  The  result  has  been  published  in  three 
volumes  titled  Rethinking  the  Library  in  the  Information  Age  (GPO,  1988).  Nearly 
150  research  Questions  in  ten  mcgor  issue  areas  were  identified.  The  questions  are 
significant  and  fascinating,  as  a  few  examples  will  show.  How  do  electronic  technol- 
ogies  impact  privacy  and  censorship?  What  is  the  correlation  between  library  sup- 
port and  outcomes,  such  as  university  equality  ratings,  test  scores,  economic  produc- 
tion, etc.?  Who  is  archiving  and  preserving  electronic  information? 

The  [>epartment  of  Education  has  been  able  to  address  very  little  of  this  well  de- 
veloped research  agenda  because  of  lack  of  funding.  In  fiscal  year  1990,45  applica- 
tions were  received  requesting  $3.7  million.  Only  $285,000  was  available  and  only  5 
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projects  could  be  funded.  Potential  grantees  requested  13  times  more  funding  than 
was  appropnated,  and  submitted  9  proposals  for  every  one  funded.  Similar  patterns 
apply  every  year  since  fiscal  year  1987  when  field-initiated  proposals  were  reinstat- 
ed after  several  years  of  contract-only  projects.  ^  ^  t  a  j  *u  * 
Since  research  priorities  may  change  over  time»  ARL  and  ALA  recommend  tnat 
the  statute  require  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  organizations  representing  hbraiT 
and  information  science  professionals  in  determining  priorities  for  r^arch  and 
demonstration  projects,  as  well  as  in  determining  areas  of  critical  need  m  library 
education  and  training  under  HEA  II-B. 

Review  Press 

Reviewers  for  all  title  II  programs  must  operate  in  isolation  through  a  review-by^ 
mail  process.  As  a  result,  viewpoints  and  judgments  of  individual  reviewers  cannot 
be  vetted  by  peers.  The  timeliness  and  quality  of  grant  application  evaluations 
would  be  improved  by  convening  review  panels  m  Washington,  D.C.  Department  of 
Education  program  officers  are  hampered  in  their  ability  to  give  consistent  techni- 
cal advice  when  they  must  deal  with  large  numbers  of  reviewers  by  mail  and  phone. 
Each  reviewer's  travel^  per  diem,  and  honorarium  should  be  paid. 

StAPnNG 

ARL  and  ALA  recommend  that  the  statute  specify  that  title  II  programs  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  Department  by  appropriate  experts  in  library  technology,  library 
education,  and  related  fields.  The  1986  reauthorization  added  such  language  for  the 
new  title  LID  technology  program.  This  provision  was  helpful,  not  only  in  enabling 
the  library  programs  unit  to  recruit  an  individual  with  the  appropriate  library  tech- 
nolary  background,  but  in  allowing  recruitment  at  all.  Within  the  Department,  it  is 
diffit'Ut  to  make  the  proper  case  for  adequate  and  experienced  staff  when  library 
programa  are  being  recommended  for  elimination  in  the  annual  budget  request. 
This  situation  justifies  special  Congressional  attention  to  the  staffing  for  library  pro- 
grams. 

Title  III  Strengthening  Research  Library  Resources 

The  title  II-C  program,  established  by  Congress  in  1976,  has  lead  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  research  materials,  in  all  subjects  and  formats,  being  made  accessible  to 
scholars  in  institutions  large  and  small.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the  program  is 
due  to  extensive  cooperation  and  resource  sharing  between  research  libraries  to 
achieve  enhanced  access  for  scholars  and  can  be  characterized  as  utilizing  new  tech- 
nologies to  realize  this  improved  accessibility. 

With  the  explosive  growth  of  knowledge,  there  will  be  more  than  ever  a  need  to 
identify  and  provide  access  to  both  national  as  well  as  international  information  re- 
sources. It  wul  be  of  critical  importance  in  the  years  ahead  to  build  upon  the  many 
successes  of  the  title  II-C  program  and  to  explore  new  opportunities  for  enhanced 
access  and  delivery  of  information  resources  utilizing  electronic  technologies.  The 
change  that  we  propose  in  the  title  of  the  Program  is  indicative— Improving  Access 
to  Research  Library  Resources.  In  brief,  we  recommend  that  title  II-C  be  reauthor- 
ized and  that  the  current  lansuage  of  title  II-C  be  retained  without  substantive 
change,  that  the  authorization  level  be  increased  to  $25,000,000  for  er^ch  of  the  four 
succeeding  years,  and  finally  that  there  be  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  utilization 
of  technologies  to  achieve  enhanced  access  to  a  diverse  array  of  unique  collections 
and  information  resources.  ,  ,       .        .    ,  .  i-u  • 

To  date  over  $75  million  has  been  distributed  to  the  nation  s  research  libraries 
since  the  first  title  II-C  grants  were  awarded  in  1978  with  participation  by  118  insti- 
tutions through  427  grants.  Grants  have  been  awarded  to  institutions  in  fortyfour 
states  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  since  the  program's  inception.  These  grants 
have  resulted  in  significant  benefits  to  researchers  and  scholan  tl^rough: 

—acquisition  of  specialized  or  rare  material  to  enhance  or  complete  a  library  col- 
lection which  may  be  a  focus  for  national  or  international  scholarly  research; 

—creation  of  machine-readable  bibliographic  records  made  available  through  da- 
tabases which  are  accessible  by  scholars  at  institutions  nationwide; 

—preservation  of  collections  for  scholarly  use; 

—creation  of  bibliographic  records  for  mcuor  mi.':roform  series,  enabling  scholars 
throughout  the  country  to  access  individual  titles  within  a  microform  set;  and 

—encouragement  and  funding  of  pilot  projects  to  develop  new  methods  to  provide 
bibliographic  access,  enhance  collections,  and  meet  preservation  needs. 
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Two  yeare  ago,  ARL  com  missioned  a  study  to  review  the  title  HMD  program  after 
ten  years  of  operation.  The  study  was  undertaken  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  Samuel 
Streit,  Assistant  University  Librarian,  Brown  University.  I  have  with  me  today  an 
Executive  Summary  of  this  report.  *The  Higher  Education  Act:  Title  II-C  Pro«-am 
^arch  Library  Resources,  A  Ten-Year  Profile  and  an  Assessment 
of  the  Program  Effects  upon  the  Nation's  Scholarship."  The  report  documents  the 
vast  array  of  projects  only  possible  because  of  federal  ftinding.  The  study  illustrates 
how  the  program  has  successfully  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  scholarship  by 
strengthening  the  collections  of  the  nation's  largest  libraries  and  by  facilitating  the 
shanng  of  resources  among  those  libraries  and  between  them  and  other  academic 
and  public  libraries. 

Title  II-C  programs  have  been  particularly  significant  in  three  areas;  bibliograph- 
ic accws  (control),  preservation,  and  collection  development.  For  example,  the  hold- 
ings of  the  John  Hay  Library  at  Brown  University,  one  of  the  nation's  great  librar- 
ies for  rare  books  and  other  special  collections,  has  become  more  widely  accessible 
due  to  title  II-C  ftinding.  Grants  to  enter  the  holdings  of  the  John  Hay  into  the  na- 
tional computerized  bibliographic  databases  permits  scholars  throughout  the  world 
to  learn  of  the  resources  at  Brown  University,  and  in  addition,  provides  cataloging 
records  for  other  librariw  to  use  in  their  own  processing  An  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  money  is  saved  for  both  library  staff  and  scholars  alike  to  learn  of  the 
resources  available  and  to  have  bibliographic  information  readily  accessible.  Use  of 
the  Special  Collections  has  increased  steadily  since  "retrospective  conversion"  first 
^gan.  After  the  first  year  of  the  project,  the  number  of  books  requested  in  the  John 
Hay  Library  increased  by  37  percent  and  interlibrary  periodical  article  requests  in- 
creased 120  percent.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  many  of  these  interlibrary  loan  re^ 
quests  came  from  individuals  who  would  never  have  located  the  needed  material 
were  it  not  for  retrospective  conversion  made  possible  by  title  II-C. 

Brown  was  awarded  three  consecutive  multi-project  title  II-C  grants,  each  of 
which  contained  a  component  intended  to  make  accessible  the  library's  largo  and 
important  collections  of  sheet  music.  One  of  the  grants  also  contained  a  preserva- 
tion component  and  2,000  items  were  preserved. 

Another  example  that  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  Subcommittee  was  the 
recent  request  of  materials  ^rom  the  Cutter  Pamphlet  collection  at  the  Library  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Several  of  these  pamphlets  were  requested 
by  the  legal  office  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  conjunction  with  preparation  of  a  brief  for  a 
case  concerning  flag  desecration  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Access  to  this  collection 
was  possible  only  because  of  title  II-C  funds. 

As  the  Subcommittee  is  well  aware,  the  preservation  problem  facing  the  Nation  is 
of  a  daunting  magnitude.  Preservation  projects  funded  by  title  II-C  have  empha- 
sized the  microfilming  of  deteriorated  books  and  manuscripts.  There  have  also  been 
a  considerable  number  of  projects  involving  the  preservation  of  photographs,  of 
sound  recordings,  and  a  variety  of  item-specific  conservation  activities.  The  funds 
available  m  support  of  preservation  efforts  have  made  a  significant  impact  in  saving 
deteriorating  books  and  materials. 

Title  II  pr^rvation  grants  to  the  Boston  Public  Library  are  illustrative  of  the 
miportance  of  this  source  of  funding  and  of  the  value  to  the  research  community 
The  Library  has  concentrated  on  the  microfilming  of  deteriorating  research  materi- 
als including  a  20-year  effort  to  preserve  300  years  of  Massachusetts  newspapers  in- 
volving over  10,000  reels  of  microfilm  with  the  original  newspapers  wrapped  in  acid- 
free  paper  and  placed  in  storage.  The  bibliographic  results  of  the  project  are  accessi- 
ble via  national  research  tools  including  the  Newspapers  on  Microfilm-United  States 
and  the  National  Register  of  Microform  Masters. 

the  area  of  collection  development  research  materials  purchased  with 
title  II-C  fXinds  have  spanned  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  humanities,  sciences, 
and  social  sciences.  There  are  many  examples  that  demonstrate  the  diversity  of 
projects;  including  areas  of  keen  national  interest  as  we  try  and  grapple  with'our 
competitive  international  position  in  the  global  economy  and  consider  our  invest- 
ments in  numerous  arenas  from  energy  facilities  to  manufacturing.  For  example, 
the  University  of  Vermont  received  funding  to  acquire,  preserve,  and  make  accessi- 
ble  a  large  body  of  Canadian  documents  pertaining  to  acid  rain  that  is  now  the  most 
comprehensive  collection  on  acid  rain  in  the  United  States.  Information  is  available 
via  OCl^  (one  of  the  largest  automated  bibliographic  utilities)  and  AGRl'  OLA  as 
o?f»*  ""^  conventional  interlibrary  loan.  In  addition,  a  grant  also  funded  a 
CD-ROM  product  to  both  disseminate  and  preserve  the  documentation. 
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New  Directions 

The  growth  of  information  is  exploeiye— internationally  1,000  books  are  published 
daily,  nationally  9,600  different  periodicals  are  published  annually,  and  the  to^l  of 
all  printed  knowledge  doubles  every  eight  years.  No  one  library  or  r^arch  institu- 
tion can  afford  to  collect  nor  make  accessible  the  expanding  body  of  knowledge.  In- 
stead programs  such  as  title  II-C  promote  joint  acquisition  and  building  upon  collec- 
tion strengths  of  institutions.  This  rapid  expansion  of  knowledge,  increasingly  in 
electronic  formats,  requires  a  new  response.  .  .      ^  * 

Network  applications  today  focus  primarily  on  the  provision  of  access  to  resources 
such  as  bookfl»  journals,  and  online  files.  But  the  technologies  and  new  nigh^aMCity 
networks  such  as  the  proposed  National  Research  and  Education  Network  or  NREN 
provides  us  with  exciting  opportunities  to  organize,  make  accessible,  and  preserve 
these  resources  in  new  and  different  ways.  It  will  also  permit  access  to  those  re- 
search materials  and  collections  generally  unaccessible  but  of  extreme  research 
value  including  photographs*  archives  satellite  data,  artifacts,  and  more.  >Vhat  wiU 
be  needed  is  bibliographic  access,  directories,  and  related  projects  U>  identify,  orga- 
nize,  preserve  and  provide  access  to  these  important  resources.  Funds  are  needed  to: 
—identify,  allow  for,  and  encourage  access  to  unique  scholarly  and  r^arch  re- 
sources, many  times  in  digital  format,  located  on  campus  but  not  within  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  library;  ,  . ,   r       *     ^  ^^^.r-A^ 
—convert  print  and  graphic  materials  to  machine-readable  format  and  provide 

those  projects  that  encourage  the  widest  possible  access;  ,  .  ,  • 

—encourage  the  development  of  improved  methods  of  cataloging  and  indexing, 
particularly  important  in  light  of  our  growing  dependence  upon  networks  as  the 
means  to  both  identify  and  convey  information  resources;  .  r  *• 

—encourage  projects  to  investigate  preservation  issues  related  to  new  information 

technologies;  ,     ,  . 

—fund  new  experimental  preservation  technologies  and  programs; 
—expand  the  program  to  include  acquisition  or  access  to  large  databases  and  data 

sets*  i_ 
—encourage  more  inter-institutional  cooperation  and  collection  development  be- 
tween research  libraries  and  non-library  repositories  of  research  information  in- 
cluding museums,  and  scientific  nnd  technical  information  resources. 

Title  VI 

Finally  we  propose  a  change  to  title  VI,  International  and  Foreign  Language 
Studies  Part  A,  Section  607.  With  other  parts  of  the  higher  education  community  we 
have  developed  joint  recommendations  in  response  to  the  pressing  need  to  rev-taiize 
and  fund  this  provision.  It  is  critical  that  we  begin  to  identify,  collect,  and  provide 
access  to  the  foreign  research  and  information  resources  at  a  time  of  unprecedented 
challenge  in  the  international  order.  The  combination  of  rising  inflation  and  dollar 
devaluation  has  resulted  in  rapidly  increasing  acquisitions  costs.  When  coupled  with 
budget  cuts  in  libraries,  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  acquisition  of  foreign  re- 
search and  information  resources.  We  look  for  your  support  in  reauthorizing  this 
important  provision.  .    .  .  *  au 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  as  we  move  more  into  the 
information  age.  we  must  equip  our  libraries  and  scholars  with  needed  information 
resources  and  the  tools  with  which  to  identify  these  resources.  The  title  II  program 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  information  infrastructure  and  one  which  we  must 
strengthen  and  continue.  Title  II  has  enabled  academic  libraries  to  make  use  of  new 
computer  and  communications  technologies  to  share  resources  and  expand  informa- 
tion access.  It  has  enabled  recruitment  of  leaders  to  the  library  field  through  educa- 
tional assistance,  and  stimulated  research  and  innovation  for  the  improvement  of 
library  services.  The  statute  has  encouraged  the  development  of  new  and  innovative 
ways  to  share  resources  among  and  between  research  libraries  and  has  permitted 
research  libraries  to  become  points  of  access  to  information  in  addition  to  acquiring, 
preserving,  and  organizing  information.  These  directions  must  be  encouraged, 
strengthened,  and  supported. 

Senator  Pell.  On  that  last  thought  of  yours,  Ms.  Taylor  as  I 
recall,  Brown  University  is  on  line  with  computers. 
Ms.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  ^       .  r 

Senator  Pell.  What  was  the  cost  to  Brown  of  moving  from  the 
card  file  to  the  computer? 
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Ms.  Taylor.  It  is  in  excess  of  $1  million.  We  are  in  the  process- 
ing of  doing  full  retrospective  conversion  of  the  card  catalog.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  that  has  been  done  through  title  II-C  funding. 

Senator  Pell.  Are  there  any  libraries  with  which  you  are  famil- 
iar and  with  which  you  work  that  are  still  not  on  line,  that  are  still 
on  Dewey  Decunal  cards? 

Ms.  Taylor.  There  are  still  many  libraries  which  are  not  on  line 
or  are  not  entirely  on  line.  Many  of  us  have  been  using  computers 
to  catalog  books  for  some  years,  but  often  it  is  only,  say,  the  last  10 
years  of  material  that  is  in  the  computer,  and  all  of  the  books  that 
you  catalogued  since,  in  Brown's  case,  the  18th  century,  would  not 
be  in  the  computer  unless  there  were  funds  available  to  put  them 
there. 

Senator  Pell.  The  books,  for  example,  in  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  would  they  be  on  line,  or  would  they  be  on  card  file? 

Ms.  Taylor.  The  most  recent  ones  are  on  line.  The  John  Carter 
Brown  has  not  been  able  to  do  a  retrospective  conversion,  so  their 
older  collections  are  not. 

Senator  Pell.  I  guess  the  question  I  am  asking  is  a  general  ques- 
tion, but  wouldn't  we  do  well  in  smaller  libraries  to  leave  them 
with  card  files  and  not  go  on  line? 

Ms.  Taylor.  Well,  not  really,  because  the  advantage  of  having 
the  material  in  the  computer  is  that  there  is  greatly  enhanced 
flexibility  in  being  able  to  find  something.  We  are  all  very  familiar 
with  card  catalogs  and  fond  of  them,  but  they  are  rather  rigid  in 
the  way  you  can  search,  so  you  can  miss  something  that  is  there  if 
you  don  t  pick  the  correct  entry  point.  With  the  computers,  often,  if 
you  have  one  or  two  words  of  the  title,  you  can  still  retrieve  that 
book  from  the  database. 

Also  for  smaller  libraries,  it  is  more  economical  to  do  it  because 
they  can  use  the  information  that  the  larger  libraries  have  already 
put  into  the  databases;  they  can  simply  copy  off  the  records. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I'd  like  to  turn  to  Dr.  Traina  for  a  moment.  You  touched  on  the 
professions  into  which  people  are  going  when  they  have  finished 
university.  One  of  the  problems  that  I  see  that  we  face  is  that  we 
have  not  enough  engineers  and  scientists  and  so  on,  and  we've  got 
too  many  lawyers.  We  have  become  a  very  litigious  society.  Do  you 
have  any  thoughts  as  to  how  that  can  be  remedied,  because  this 
tremendous  influx  of  lawyers  has  a  destructive  impact  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Nation.  I  am  just  curious  as  to  what  your  thoughts 
are. 

Mr.  Traina.  de  Tocqueville  was  writing  about  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  1830's,  so  I  guess  it  has  been  a  problem  that  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  Pell.  With  us  or  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  society?  With 
Great  Britain,  too? 

Mr.  Traina.  I  would  guess  that  is  true. 

I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Congress  is  beginning  to  address  this 
in  a  number  of  ways.  The  NSF  proposals  include  some  improved 
training  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  to  prepare 
students  well  for  higher  education  study  of  science  and  ari^Hneer- 
ing.  There  are  a  variety  of  programs  being  developed  in  oities 
across  the  Nation  to  enrich  science  education  among  students,  and 
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I  think  it  is  beginning  to  be  communicated  to  young  people  that  we 

do  value  that.  u     j  *  j     u„j  4.^  /i« 

One  of  the  parts  of  my  testimony,  as  you  heard  to^'  ' ,  had  to  do 
with  we  must  provide  the  facilities  in  which  they  ca;     J  this  work 
not  only  because  it  is  needed,  but  because  it  conveys,  .0  them  that 
we  value  this  kind  of  activity. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I'll  turn  to  Senator  Kassebaum. 
Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I'd  like  to  start,  Ms.  Taylor,  with  your  comment  about  the  Mid- 
America  Law  School  Library,  since  it  is  at  Washburn  University  in 
Topeka,  KS.  Did  the  funding  for  that  come  through  II-B?  You  were 

speaking  of  II-B  at  that  point   u  tt  n 

^s.  Taylor.  Yes;  I  believe  it  was  actually  through  II-D. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  OK.  If  that  is  eliminated,  where  would  some 
of  these  programs  go  to  get  support? 

Ms.  Taylor.  I  think  literally  in  many  cases,  they  would  have  no 
Dlace  to  go  unless  they  were  very  fortunate  in  having  a  local  foun- 
dation, perhaps,  as  we  do  in  Rhode  Island  that  might  support  some- 
thing or  that  nature.  .  , 

The  problem  with  technological  projects  is  that  they  are  not  very 
attractive  to  private  donors.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  layperson  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  some  of  these  projects  and  to  want  to  give 
money  to  something  that,  for  example,  it  is  hard  to  put  your  name 
on  So  the  Federal  Government  has  played  a  trenriendously  impor- 
tant role  in  providing  this  kind  of  funding,  which  then  of  course 
makes  the  material  owned  by  these,  institutions  available  to  schol- 
ars and  researchers  all  over  the  Nation.      ^  ^  . 

Senator  Kassebaum.  You  mentioned  you  had  gotten  a  library  sci- 
ence fellowship,  I  assume,  through  this  program. 
Ms.  Taylor.  Yes.  .    ,  ,  .. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  It  is  the  administration  s  recommendation, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  repeal  title  II  except  for  the  Library  Career 
Training  Program.  That  program  would  be  consolidated  into  the 
National  Graduate  Fellowships  Program,  so  this  fellowship  would 
still  be  available.  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Ms  Taylor.  Yes,  it  would.  Senator.  What  we  fear,  I  think,  is 
that  it  would  be  buried  in  that  program;  that  it  would  be  the  small- 
est of  all  the  programs.  There  has  been  a  tradition  of  zeroing  out 
this  funding  in  past  administration  budgets,  and  we  are  concerned 
that  if  it  does  not  remain  where  it  is,  it  would  simply  vanish  for  all 
intents  and  purposes.  ^      ,  ,., 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  libraries 
and  library  science.  There  is  a  shortage,  as  you  say— I  think  there 
has  been  for  several  years-of  individuals  going  into  the  field  ot  li- 
brary science.  I  guess  one  would  always  hope  that  it  doesn  t  get 
buried.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  a  believer  in  consolidation  and 
better  coordination,  and  I  think  you  have  to  fight  to  make  sure  it 
doesn't  get  lost.  I  just  wondered  what  your  thoughts  were  on  that 
recommendation-obviously,  not  particularly  favorable. 

Dr  Traina  and  Dr.  Bartlett,  you  have  both  spoken  in  some  very 
interesting  detail  on  the  importance  of  FIPSE.  the  importance  of 
title  VII  and  the  reasons  you  believe  the  recommendations  ot  the 
administration  would  not  be  successful  in  continuing  initiatives 
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p5n«/??u-^J  ^""^     Y^""^-  ^  further  questions,  be- 

cause I  think  you  made  your  case  well. 

The  only  thing  I  would  add  is  that  I  think  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  have  to  establish  priorities.  Should  federal  support  for 
Ilf  fk^^  P^'W"!^  reduced  or  eliminated,  institutions  win  have 
tp  then  look  to  their  own  budgets  or  discontinue  these  initiatives. 
I  m  sure  in  every  State  that  colleges  and  universities  are  really 

v^rr5iV"v^iTr®  u^^^y^""'  P"^^**^'  f""^i"«  support,  and  it  is 
ITa  k^^'f"^ u  ?°  ^.  y°u^  concern,  and  I  think  it  is  a 

Ihp  P^T^f^"^'^^  ""'f^*  ^^Pp"  ^  so'"^  of  these  programs  if 
the  Federal  funding  is  no  longer  there. 

I  just  thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  think  you've  made  the 
case  very  well. 

Senator  Simon  [presiding].  Senator  Jeffords. 
Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  you.  Dr.  Bartlett,  on  your  utiliza- 
tion of  the  various  resources  that  are  available  to  us  in  order  to 
teadfcourses^here'?^       economics.  Are  you  available  to  come  and 

Ms.  Bartlett.  Any  time.  [Laughter.] 
fo5®"Tu°r  •'^"'ORDS-  Good,  fine.  I'm  sure  we  could  all  use  one.  In 
i^l'J-      Xm  ^""^"""^  ^^th  some  of  those  economic  models 

sometime.  Maybe  I  can  go  out  and  visit  you. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
L^lS*^  facilities  and  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to 

conform  to  the  needed  charges.  I  have  done  some  quick  fieurine 
?nHv  ?«9^n'"^^ir^  "^Ir^"^'  authorization  levels  are  pres- 

iS.  ,r°"-      contrast,  our  funding  levels  in  this  area 

are  ab^ut  $50  million.  If  we  were  to  solely  use  the  $50  million  to 
upgrade  our  facilities,  we  would  be  lucky  if  we  completed  the  job 
by  the  year  2000!  Presumably,  if  we  went  to  a  50  percent  match,  we 
could  possibly  reduce  that  somewhat. 

I  feel  that  it  is  incredibly  important  for  us  to  become  more  aware 
?L  iSnif  Z^""  J'^POfve"^!"*  these  facilities.  I  presume  that  the 
JbO  billion  level  that  we  have  been  given  to  address  this  need  is 
going  to  merer  relatively  rapidly  if  we  don't  increase  the  funding 
considering  buildings  are  getting  older  and  modern  technology  is 
moving  forward.  Is  that  a  correct  assumption? 

Mr.  Traina.  I'm  not  sure  that  is  a  correct  asfiumotion  whether 
that  number  will  increase  rapidly-b.it  it  certainly  Will  increase  I 
think  one  of  the  important  things  to  say  about  this  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  selected  higher  education  as  the  place  in  which  it 
was  going  to  vest  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  research  in 
this  country,  therefore  provided  the  funds  for  the  infrastructure 
and  now  the  campuses  have  the  infrastructure,  and  the  support  to 
keep  It  going  is  no  longer  there.  suhhuil  tu 

There  are  far  more  needs  on  campuses  than  simply  for  research, 
so  some  of  us  are  a  bit  vexed  about  how  to  come  to  you  about  this 
1  think  we  do  have  the  ap^jreciation  that  you  are  most  likely  to  re- 
spond in  that  area  of  research  because  you  recognize  it,  as  we  do 
as  part  of  the  effort  to  be  competitive  in  the  long  run. 

I  simply  think  that  the  way  we  are  spending  funds  right  now, 
with  earmarked  projects,  is  not  sufficiently  leveraging  private 
money  nor  in  some  cases  the  now  diminishing  amounts  of  State 
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money,  the  way  Federal  Government  money  once  did  when  we  had 
it  in  programs.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Higher  educa- 
tion operates  best  as  most  endeavors  do  when  they  are  competitive. 
But  when  there  are  competitions  for  money,  institutions  organize, 
they  get  enthusiastic,  they  develop  strategic  plans;  people  associat- 
ed with  the  institution  become  enamored  of  achieving  the  goal,  and 
they  begin  to  find  ways  to  accomplish  it.  So  that  one  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral money,  when  you  say  it  needs  to  be  matched,  even  if  it  v/ere  a 
one-to-one  match  probably  ends  up  with  a  one-to-five  match  in  the 
end  because  you  are  generating  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  development 
of  new  facilities.  We  see  it  happening  all  the  time  when  we  are 
able  to  get  matching  funds  from  private  foundations,  for  example. 
Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  now  that  my  own  institutions  have  been 
earmarked,  I  am  unstandablv  more  interested  in  your  proposal.  I 
was  successful  in  getting  the  NSF  program,  and  I  wonder  if  you  are 
familiar  with  how  it  works— it's  on  a  grant  basis.  Is  that  a  better 
approach? 

Mr.  Traina.  Are  you  talking  about  the  facilities  modernization 
program?  I  think  it  is  working  very,  very  well,  if  that  is  your  refer- 
ence—the $20  million. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes,  the  $20  million. 

Mr.  Traina.  I  think  it  was  authorized  at  about  $250  million. 

Senator  Jeffords.  One  hundred  fifty,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Traina.  One  hundred  fifty,  that's  right.  And  $20  million  was 
provided. 

Senator  Jeffords.  So  you  think  we  should  push  for  that  sort  of  a 
program  as  we  try  to  do  something  about  improving  our  facilities, 
not  just  science  

Mr.  Traina.  Because  of  its  multiplier  effect. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  appreciate  that.  I  am  groping  right  now  as  to 
what  to  do  with  title  Vll  to  make  it  more  effective.  Do  you  have 
any  ideas— I  know  you  mentioned  some. 

Mr.  Traina.  We  do  have  some  recommendations  in  my  testimony 
that  refer  to  the  technical  dimensions  of  this.  Some  of  them  have 
to  do  with  the  levels  of  funding  of  different  programs,  for  example, 
half  to  the  undergraduate  and  half  to  the  graduate  side.  The 
amount  of  dollars  now  being  provided  are  small  enough  that  to 
have  the  division  of  funds  across  States  seems  not  to  be  very  useful. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  curious  effects  of  earmarking— earmark- 
ing has  been  attractive  to  some  people  because  it  will  not  favor 
particular  kinds  of  institutions;  yet  about  half  the  money  has  gone 
to  five  States,  and  about  half  the  money  has  gone  to  the  most  elite 
institutions.  So  it  hasn't  been  working  the  way  earmarking  has 
been  saia  to  work. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  understand.  I  would  like  to  work  with  you 
and  others  in  finding  a  way  to  make  title  VII  more  effective,  and  I 
want  to  get  over  the  reasonable  authorization  levels  right  now.  I 
thii  k  we  should  make  the  Nation  more  aware  of  the  needs  out 
there  if  we  are  serious  about  dedicating  the  resources  needed  to 
keep  this  Nation  competitive.  I  focused  on  science  because  I  have 
previously  done  so  in  uie  past,  but  I  certainly  agree  that  it  is  an 
across-the-board  facilities  problem  that  we  face.  We  need  to  alert 
the  Nation  of  this  problem  if  we  are  going  to  retain  whatever  edge 
we  may  currently  have  in  the  educational  field.  The  success  we  had 
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in  addressing  a  similar  problem  after  World  War  II  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  success  we  could  have  today  if  we  addressed  this 
problem  correctly  and  with  expedience. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  apologize.  We  had  a  mark-up  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  I  did  not  get  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the 
three  of  you  or  of  the  other  panels.  But  I  caught  the  tail  end  of  it, 
and  you  are  talking  about  resources.  I  think  one  of  the  things  the 
higher  education  community  has  to  realize  is  that  if  we  are  to  do  in 
this  higher  education  reauthorization  something  other  than  the 
kind  of  tinkering  that  we  did  the  last  two  times,  if  we  are  really  to 
dream  about  the  kind  of  America  we  are  going  to  build,  the  higher 
education  community  is  going  to  have  to  come  along  and  do  some- 
thing they  have  not  done  ordinarily,  because  under  the  budget 
agreement,  if  we  are  to  add  significantly,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
add  to  the  revenue  side.  And  the  higher  education  community  is 
going  to  have  to  do  something  it  has  not  been  accustomed  to  doing, 
and  that  is  to  stand  up  and  say:  We're  going  to  not  only  support 
more  money  for  the  Brown  University  Library  or  for  Clark  Univer- 
sity or  for  Denison  University,  but  we're  willing  to  stand  up  also 
for  the  revenue.  It  is  vital. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  that  libraries,  and  incidentally. 
Brown  University  has  the  greatest  collection  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
material  of  any  university,  thanks  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  secretary, 
who  was  an  alumnus  of  Brown  University. 

But  it  becomes  a  very  easy  thing  in  a  university— I'm  not  going 
to  pick  on  Denison  or  Clark — but  in  any  university,  if  you  are 
really  short  on  funds,  you  can  cut  out  some  of  the  library  books, 
some  of  the  newspapers  you  get  from  other  countries,  some  of  these 
kinds  of  things.  The  campus  looks  the  same;  there  is  no  visible 
change.  But  you  are  changing  something  in  terms  of  quality.  And  if 
we  don't  get  the  resources  for  higher  education,  we're  going  to 
change  quality,  and  we  are  changing  quality. 

I  think  we  ought  to  clearly  make  the  Pell  Grant  an  entitlement 
if  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  for  this  country.  But  that 
is  going  to  take  resources,  and  we're  going  to  need  you  to  stand  up. 

I  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I  apologize  again  that  I  had 
to  be  in  another  committee  for  a  mark-up. 

[Additional  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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BBBOP  sTAnaMnmnrraHUGB 


861  Novre  HtOAD  muaET 

MOBOBk  ALABAMA  86690 


May  17,  1991 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
United  States  Senate 
SD648  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  j^.^.]^^^ 

I  am  writing  to^^^fe^^  the  HistoricaUy 

Black  Colleges  and  pj^plMtto  (H^OU)  i^^^^r^rt  ,«p|Mk'  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  ar)/^Wsi'^  ll^ikij^  of 
the  Higher  EduQiH|fe^^<^^^^^^  eneou»||/Bp^dU^  for 

community  coUe^^^;wk0^  expMixed  bl||^,  'al^^pil^ld  appreciate 
insertion  of  my  ^^S^^^l^        Subcommittee  reco^.^..^ 

As  presidnt^M^  ikie^^f  the  sev^n  community  o#;  tdQl^^i  colleges  that 
are  designated ^li/$U^CV!l]|  in  the  Statu  of  Alabamst  -^f Jlfl^'^^  of 
House  of  ReprdienlBOTei,  in  the  State  Legislature]^  |.,^h«|^^pad  a  unique 
perspective   on  ^),,^jiM  of   the    Federal  J||lpU^^  Mr. 

Chairman,  altha^jj^/^  k%w  you  are  both  awar|r\^<^p|isitive  to  the 
problem,  let  n\(i^m0  byi^  outline  some  of  tti»  »mOi^l;?3Mifivant  data  on 
minorities  so  that  ijyjjcail  put  the  role  of  Black  (jbmcimlky  coUeges  into 
context.  '^^fe 

Nationally,   ned^^pm^^th^rd^  have  incomes 

below  the  poverty  levelT'^lM  crime  in  our 

communities  have  reduced^p|fc^^^^  infant  mortality 

rates  dramatically  for  Black  ^iMnciiihi:^^  rates  for  minorities 

are  almost  three  times  that  of  Whites,  functional  literacy  is  declining  at  a 
frightening  pace. 

In  Mobile,  Alabama,  where  Bishop  State  Community  College  is  located, 
approximately  30%  of  the  population  is  Black.  Eighteen  percent  of  all 
families  in  the  city  are  considered  low  income.  In  the  immediate  urban 
area  served  by  Bishop  State,  81%  of  the  families  are  low  income  and  27% 
receive  some  sort  of  public  a38istance.  The  median  educational  level 
attained  by  persons  within  this  designated  area  is  9,2  years,  wita  only 
26.7%  being  high  school  graduates.  Such  is  the  challenge  wj  find 
ourselves  facing. 

The  main  focus  of  the  Bishop  State  Community  College  is  toward  the 
students  of  inner  city  Mobile  and  Prichard  who  have  traditionally  made  up 
90%  of  the  Collegers  enrollment.  Bishop  State  provides  a  core  of  courses 
leading  to  three  types  of  degrees:   the  Associate  Degree  in  Arts,  the 
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Associate  Degree  In  Science  and  the  Associate  Degree  in  Applied  Science. 
Bishop  State  also  offers  vocational  certificates  in  career  occupation 
programs,  as  well  as  community  services  programs  for  youths  and  the 
adult  out-of-school  population. 

The  HistoricaUy  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  Program  as  prtmarlly 
reflected  in  Title  III  monies  has  provided  the  springboard  for  a  variety  of 
initiatives  that  help  to  prepare  our  graduates  for  productive  careers  in  a 
competitive  economy.  The  1989-90  Title  III  Project  at  Bishop  State 
included  eight  program  activities,  including:  Academic  Success  Through 
Student  Retention;  Comprehensive  Student  Outcome  Measures;  Computer 
Assisted  Instruction;  Comprehensive  Planing  and  Institutional 
Effectiveness;  Faculty  and  Staff  Development;  Renovation  and  Improvement 
of  Instructional  Facilities;  Improvements  of  the  College's  Computer  System; 
and  Title  III  Coordination  and  Evaluation. 

All  of  these  activities  were  designed  with  specific  objectives  in  mind, 
namely:  to  prepare  students  for  Job  entry  and  careers  that  are 
realistically  available  in  the  community;  to  serve  constituents  who  need 
additional  training  for  advancement  in  their  present  fields  or  retraining  for 
employment  in  new  fields;  to  provide  community  service  programs  in 
cooperation  with  community  agencies;  to  provide  educational  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  employers  in  the  area;  and  to  serve  persons  who  desire 
special  classes  and  workshops  in  personal  development,  civic  affairs  and 
cultural  enrichment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  the  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  Program  to  community  colleges  such  as  Bishop  State  cannot  be 
overstated.  Minority  community  e:>llege8  frequently  provide  the  most 
accessible  means  of  developing  career  potential  for  disadvantaged 
Individuals  whether  they  are  graduating  high  school  seniors  or  veteran 
workers  seeking  to  enhance  skills  In  preparation  for  a  Job  switch.  It  la 
activities  such  as  those  described  above  which  place  Historically  Black 
Community  Colleges  at  the  cutting  edge  of  services  delivery  to  minority 
communities.  Accordingly,  I  would  request  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  the  Humanities  be  mindful  of  this  fact  in  considering 
the  role  of  the  Historically  Black  Community  Colleges  in  the  Committee's 
deliberations  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  Important  matter  and  would  be 
happy  to  provide  you  with  any  additional  Information.  Moreover,  I  am 
prepared  to  discuss  this  question  with  you  personally,  If  appropriate,  or  I 
could  testify  before  the  Subcommittee.    Again,  thank  you. 


cc:    The  Honorable  Howell  Heflln 
The  Honorable  Richard  Shelby 
The  Honorable  Sonny  Callahan 
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RECONfMENDATlONS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
FOR  TITLE  VI,  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION,  AND  FULBRIGHT-HAYS  (102(b)(6)) 

INTERASSOOATION  TASK  FORCE 
ON  HEA-TITLE  YI/FULIIUCHr-HAYS  (lQ2(b)(6)) 
MAY,  1991 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Ovcnrlw 

In  Januaiy  1991  tfw  Intmssodatlon  T«A  Force  on  HEA-TIlte  VI/Fulbright-Hiyi  (102(bK6))  was 
formed  to  fbUowmp  on  a  ptoceaa  begun  lut  year  by  the  National  Auodation  of  State  UniveniHes  and 
Land-Cnnt  CoUeget  (NASULGQ  to  review  TItie  VI  for  it»  reauthorization  by  the  ICKind  U.  & 
Cbnmss,  The  Task  Fom  consisted  of  campus  representatives  fiom  six  higher  education  assocUtions, 
and  was  supplemented  by  the  participation  of  the  assocUtions'  governmental  relations  and 
international  education  staff.  A  detailed  set  of  legislaUve  amendments  were  developed  for  both 
HEA-Title  VI  and  Fulbri^t-Hays  (102(bK6)). 

The  Task  Force  reaffiiros  support  for  dwse  prognnw  as  vital  to  the  national  interest,  and  underscores 
the  important  Menil  role  in  international  education.  This  role  stems  from  the  direct  rdevance  of 
international  competence  to  ttie  conduct  of  U.  S.  foreign  poUcy,  and  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  U.  S. 
economy  in  a  ^obal  marketplace.  The  amendments  recommended  addresa  from  a  higher  education 
peimctive  the  growii^  caQ  for  internatk)nal  capadty  buikiing  in  ^  U.  & 
challenges.  The  Task  1^  deplores  the  stagnating  funding  leveb  for  theae  programs  since  the  eariy 
1970s,  but  U  optimistic  tfut  the  small  inoeases  for  Fiscal  Yean  1990  and  1991  begsn  an  upward  trend. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  challenges     U.  S.  faces  in  an  increasingly  complex  international  scene  will  move 
the  U.  S.  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  place  a  higher  priority  on  strengtfwning  the  nation's 
intematk)nal  expertise. 

HEA-TlUe  VITulbri^t-Haya  (102(b)(6))  Programs  and  History 

The  intematicnal  educatkm  programs  of  HEA-Tltle  VI/Fulbright-Hays(102(b)(6))  have  been  the 
primary  lespcnse  of  the  federal  government  to  meeting  the  nation's  need  for  intematk>nal  expertise. 
Title  VI  programs  %vei«  originally  introduced  as  part  of  the  Natkml  Defense  Educatton  Act  of  1958, 
enacted  at  the  high  point  of  the  Cold  War.  Federal  investment  in  this  program  reached  a  peak  in  the 
late  1960s,  i«sul£^  in  a  successful  partnership  between  the  government  and  United  States  higher 
educatkm.  Title  VI  funds  played  a  key  systemic  role,  inducing  universities  to  create  and  support 
high-cuality  graduate  training  and  research  programs  that  produced  well-trained  specialists  whose 
expertise  spanned  the  gk)be.  These  foreign  area  experts  who  graduated  from  TItie  VI  centers  staffed 
government  agendes,  international  organizationa,  and  university  centers;  produced  research  that  set 
new  standards  of  quality  and  coverage;  and  trained  a  second  generatton  of  intematkmal  experts  to 
continue  the  effort  The  strategy  use  of  Tide  VI  funds  established  a  fbundaticm  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  that  was  the  primary  source  of  the  United  States'  intenutional  competence  during  the  CoW 
War  period. 

In  order  to  expand  and  enhance  the  nation's  capacity  in  intematkxua  studies  and  foreign  languages, 
Title  VI  also  WM  au  Aorized  over  time  to  support  cost  effective  programs  at  the  undergraduate  levd;  a 
foreign  periodkrab  program;  summer  language  institutes;  and  business  and  intematkmal  education 
programs  and  centers.  CXher  activities  were  added  over  the  years  through  regulations  or  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education's  grant  proposal  priorities. 

Several  cknely  reUted  overseas  v>rograms  are  supported  under  Fulbright'Hays(102(bK6)),  such  as 
group  projects  abroad,  research  seminars  abroad,  faculty  research  abroad,  and  doctoral  dissertaHon 
research  abroad.  This  program  was  first  authorized  in  \96i  under  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
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Cultuml  Exdrngct  Act  (PiUbrtghM1«ys),  and  uiUlke  the  other  FuIbright-HLyi  progrmg,  is 
Miministcred  under  an  Executive  Order  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education  as  an  oveneu  promm 
complnnentaiy  to  Tltfe  VI. 

Dorinf  ttie  19701  and  IMOi^  the  federal  InTeatmcnt  In  Ittle  VI  and  Falbri8h^Har•  a02(b)(6)) 
prognma  steadU j  eroded  thioogh  inflalton,  the  deraluatlon  of  the  dollar,  and  inadequate  fundlnc. 
Compare!  to  the  purchaalng  power  araUabte  to  Omm  piotnma  in  the  la^ 
IcvcU  art  doim  37%  for  Title  VI  and  51%  fte  Fulbri|h^Ha7i  (l(n(bM«)).  Indeed,  In  naeal  Yearim. 
funding  for  HBA-Tltle  VI  and  Fulbrl^t^HayaaOlCbKi))  combined  repreacnied  a  mere  Miy  of  the 
total  arallabk  fnnda  for  the  U  S.  Department  of  Education. 

Major  LcglalaHTe  Piopoaala  For  HEA-Tltle  VI 

•  The  national  rcaouroe  center  program  should  be  enhanced  with  a  set  of  optional  funding  packages  the 
Secretoiy  can  makeavaiUble  toenoounge  outreadi  and  diaaemination  activitiei  in  addition  to  the 
centers' core  n\Moa 

•  The  undergraduate  am  and  language  centers  section  should  be  amended  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
greater  diversity  in  piognma. 

•  The  national  Unguage  resource  center  section  should  be  anmded  to  ensute  tiiat  the  centers  are 
national  In  scope  and  few  in  number,  %dth  a  more  concentrated  focus  of  limited  leaouicet. 

•  The  unfunded  aeoond-tierfdk>wship(FLAS)  program  f(X  advanced  doctoral  students  should  be 
amended  to  shift  the  adminiatntion  to  the  national  resounx  centers  which  administer  ti^  fim-tier. 

•  llie  undergraduate  section  604  should  be  revised  to  better  addicaa  growing  undergraduate  de^ 
for  internationalization:  subsection  (a)  should  be  turned  into  a  "seed"  funding  program,  and  the 
unfunded  subeection(b)  should  be  replaced  with  a  wdl<teflned  prognun  to  hdp  stabilize  programs 
of  demonstrated  exoeUenoe. 

•  A  new  subsection  should  be  added  to  Ae  summer  language  institutes  program,  authorizing  summer 
institutea  for  foreign  area  and  otiwr  international  studies^  or  conibinatiom  of  fielda. 

The  research  ano  studies  section  should  be  updated  and  revised  to  reflect  emerging  challenges  in 
international  education. 

•Thepettodicabpfpi^amsshouMbeainendedtoallowthecoUectionofresm  tfutmay 
exist  only  in  manuscript  or  other  form. 

•  TV  equitable  distributicm  of  funds  section  should  be  amended  to  enhance  fimdir^  for  undergraduate 
ptograma* 

•  live  national  resource  center,  underg;raduate,  and  two  business  piog^rams  should  be  amended  to 
auUiorise  linkages  with  overseu  institutions  of  higher  education  and  otiter  organizations. 

•  Unguage  shouM  be  added  to  the  general  provisions  to  ensure  tiuit  new  activities  or  programs  m 
funded  witiv  only  new  appropriations  above  the  FY  1992  level. 

•  The  autiiorization  levels  for  Tide  VI  prograins  should  be  increased  to  totd  $1» 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter. 

Legislative  Propoaals  for  Fulbright-Hays  a02(b)(6» 

•  As  a  parallel  activity  to  die  Tide  VI  reautimization,  it  is  recommended  that  FUlbrighi-Hays  (102(bK6)) 
be  transferred  from  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  to  a  new  Pert  C  of  Title  VI.  ' 

•  Eligibility  should  be  extended  to  persons  whose  careen  will  have  an  international  dimension. 

•  New  language  should  be  added  to  promote  advanced  reaeairh  overMasby  consortia  of  institotions  of 
higher  education. 

Other  Recommendations 

•  The  Gmgress  U  asked  to  request  a  study  of  d>e  Center  for  International  Education's  staffing  needs, 
and  if  deemed  necessary,  to  provide  the  appropriate  increases  in  administrative  funds  for  hirinR 
additional  staff.  ^ 
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PREFACE 


The  original  programs  that  now  form  part  of  TiUc  VI  of  the  Higher  EducaHon  Act  were 
created  in  1958  out  of  a  sense  of  national  crisis  about  our  ignorance  of  other  countries  and 
cultures.  Over  the  years,  this  sense  of  urgency  diminished.  The  United  States  failed 
repeatedly  to  read  dear  signs  about  the  intemationalization  of  the  economic  order  and  the 
shifting  balances  of  power  woridwide.  As  a  result,  the  federal  Investment  in  the  aeation 
and  maintenance  of  vital  international  competence  has  dwindled  to  levels  that  seriously 
weaken  our  national  ability  to  understand  and  adjust  to  the  emerging  international  order. 

Over  the  history  of  the  reauthorizations  of  Title  VI  many  different  groups  Involved  in  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  International  competence  have  come  to  the  federal  government 
to  make  their  case.  This  usually  has  taken  the  form  of  small  coaUtions  or  separate  voices 
atgulng  for  their  particular  progranu. 

The  following  document  is  the  result  of  a  very  different  kind  of  process.  It  began  when  the 
new  Division  of  International  Affairs  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Land-Grant  Universities  sponsored  a  workshop  on  the  reauthorization  of  Title  VI  in  early 
1990.  From  this  effort  and  nine  months  of  deUberations,  emerged  a  NASUl-GC  policy  paper. 
At  that  point,  the  American  Council  on  EducaHon  coordinated  the  creation  of  an 
interassodation  task  force  to  build  on  and  broaden  the  effort.  The  task  force  involved 
campus-based  representatives  of  six  higher  education  associations  in  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  common  set  of  positions  on  the  reauthorization  of  Title  VI,  and  on  Section  102(b)(6)  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  (Fulbright-Hays), 

The  process  involved  finding  a  common  ground  among  the  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  community,  the  bnd-granl  universities,  the  state  colleges  and  universities,  the 
Independent  colleges  and  universities,  the  community  and  junior  colleges,  and  the 
historically-black  institutions  of  higher  education.  Through  open  and  frank  discussions,  a 
set  of  quite  substantive  recommendations  were  developed  and  agreed  upon. 

In  ti  s  following  document,  both  detailed  positions  and  general  rationales  are  presented. 
The  funding  authorization  proposals  are  realistic  and  modest,  if  we  consider  the  scope  of  the 
challenges  the  United  States  faces.  The  proposed  redesigns  of  ti\e  legislation  are  based  on 
ti\e  accumulated  knowledge  the  partidpanls  have  from  decades  of  experience  witi\  Title  VI 
and  Fulbright-Hays  (102(b)(6)). 

With  a  renewed  sense  of  urgency  about  the  United  Slates'  international  competence,  we 
offer  this  document  in  hopes  that  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Administration  will  show  their 
readiness  to  reverse  the  dangerous  decline  in  our  ability  to  operate  witit  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  the  international  arena. 

Davydd  J.  Greenwood 

Chair,  btterassodation  Task  Force  on  HEA-TlUe  Vl/Fulbright-Hays  (102(b)(6)) 
Director,  Mario  Einaudi  Center  for  International  Studies,  Cornell  University 
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Introduction 

As  the  United  States  approaches  the  end  of  the  20lh  century,  it  finds  itself  part  of  an 
increasingly  complex  international  scene.  The  nation  faces  new  challenges  and  new 
opportunities:  the  restructuring  of  Europe  following  the  collapse  of  communism  and 
Soviet  dominance;  the  need  to  enhance  U.  S.  compeririveness  in  world  markets;  the  rise 
of  new  regional  trading  blocks,  such  as  a  unified  European  economic  community  in 
1992;  threats  to  peace  from  mid-level  military  powers,  resulting  in  regional  aggressions 
such  as  the  F^lklands  War  and  the  Iraqi  invasions  of  Iran  and  Kuwait;  the  enormous 
political  and  economic  transformations  occurring  in  our  own  Southern  Hemisphere, 
Asia,  and  Africa;  environmental  problems  of  global  scope  that  require  international 
solutions;  the  approach  of  major  transformations  in  world  sources  and  supplies  of 
energy;  increasing  contrasts  between  the  wealth  of  industrial  and  newly  industrializing 
countries,  and  inaeasing  famine  and  poverty  in  other  societies. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  such  international  challenges  have  taken  on  extraordinary 
salience  for  the  United  States.  Twenty  years  ago  most  of  the  world's  largest  banks  were 
American;  today  only  two  U.  S.  banks  rank  among  the  top  twenty.  In  the  same  period 
the  share  of  the  U  S.  gross  national  product  resulting  from  international  trade  has 
tripled.  In  less  than  a  decade  foreign  capital  flows  and  a  negative  trade  balance  have 
transformed  the  U.  S.  from  the  largest  creditor  nation  in  the  world  to  the  largest  debtor 
nation  in  history. 

Most  of  the  international  security  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  remain  in  place  at 
great  cost.  Even  as  the  military  threat  posed  by  the  Cold  War  recedes,  regional 
instabilities  underscore  the  need  for  international  peace-keeping  mechanisnis.  The 
relatively  predictable  world  order  that  emerged  following  U.  S.  and  Soviet  victories  in 
World  War  11  has  become  uncertain.  New  approaches  to  econontic  and  environmental 
cooperation,  conflict  resolution,  and  national  security  are  required  in  a  world  marked 
by  the  increasing  dispersion  of  economic  and  military  power. 

A  healthy  new  element  in  the  national  equation  is  the  rise  of  demand  to  internationalize 
U.  S.  institutions  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  capabilities  of  both  the  private  and  the 
public  sectors.  The  growing  call  for  international  capacity-building  in  response  to 
overseas  challenges  will  increase  the  demand  for  specialists  in  foreign  language,  area 
studies  and  other  international  fields,  and  further  exacerbate  the  predicted  shortfall  in 
their  production.  Many  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  have  called  for  measures  to 
internationalize  undergraduate  education  across  all  levels  of  postsecondary  institutions 
as  a  means  to  aeate  a  more  informed  dtizenry;  to  add  international  dimensions  to 
graduate  training  in  professional  fields  with  overseas  applications,  such  as  business, 
law,  medicine,  and  engineering;  and  to  utilize  well-trained  foreign  area  specialists  in 
government,  academia,  and  business. 

The  intemaHonal  education  programs  of  HEA-Title  VI  have  been  the  primary  response 
of  the  federal  government  to  meeting  the  nation's  need  for  international  expertise.  Title 
VI  programs  were  originally  introduced  as  part  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
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of  1958,  enacted  at  the  high  point  of  the  Cold  War.  Federal  investment  in  this  program 
reached  a  high  point  in  the  late  1960s,  resulting  in  a  highly  successful  partnership 
t?etween  the  government  and  United  States  higher  education.  Title  VI  funds  played  a 
key  systemic  role, 

inducing  universities  to  create  and  support  high-quality  graduate  training  and  research 
programs  that  produced  well-trained  specialists  whose  expertise  spanned  the  ^obe. 
These  foreign  area  experts  who  graduated  from  Title  VI  centers  staffed  government 
agendes,  international  organizations,  and  university  centers;  produced  research  that 
set  new  standards  of  quality  and  coverage;  and  trained  a  second  generation  of 
international  experts  to  ccmtinue  the  effort.  The  st  <ttegic  use  of  Title  VI  funds 
established  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and  expertise  that  was  the  primary  source  of  the 
United  States'  international  competence  during  the  Cbld  War  period. 

In  order  to  expand  and  enhance  the  nation's  capacity  in  international  studies  and 
foreign  languages,  Title  VI  also  was  authorized  over  lime  to  support  cost  effective 
programs  at  the  undergraduate  level;  a  foreign  periodicals  program;  summer  language 
institutes;  and  business  and  international  education  programs  and  centers.  Several 
closely  related  overseas  programs  are  supportec*  under  Fulbright-Haysd 02(b)(6)),  such 
as  group  projects  abroad,  research  seminars  abroad,  faculty  '^isearch  abroad,  and 
doctoral  dissertation  research  abroad. 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  however,  the  federal  investment  in  Title  VI  and 
Fulbright-Hays  (102(b)(6))  programs  steadily  eroded  through  inflation.  This  decline 
was  paralleled  by  a  drop  in  foundation  support.  The  inadequate  national  investment 
was  underscored  as  a  problem  even  earlier  than  the  1979  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies,  which  stated: 

Wt  are  profoundly  alarmed  by  what  we  have  found:  a  tcrious  dctcrioratloii  in 
thU  counb/s  language  and  retcaich  capacity,  at  a  time  when  an  Inaeatlnaly 
hazardous  international  military,  political,  and  economic  environment  is  making 
unprecedented  demands  on  America's  mourcet ,  intellectual  capacity,  and  public  i endlUvityj^' 

Given  this  diminished  national  investment,  the  general  shortfall  in  the  national 
production  of  PhOs  that  is  predicted  to  emerge  during  the  decade  will  l>e  even  more 
intense  for  international  education  fields,  which  require  extra  foreign  language  and  area 
preparation.^^  The  number  of  foreign  language  and  area  specialists  In  training  has 
declined  to  the  point  that  the  nation  will  be  unable  to  replace  all  the  experts  retiring  in 
the  1990s. 

The  recommendations  of  the  ACE  Task  Force  that  follow  are  designed  to  encourage  a 
Congressional  reauthorization  of  HEA-Title  VI  that  will  better  focus  the  federal  role  in 
postsecondary  international  education.  The  outcomes  of  these  recommendations  are 
programs,  knowledge,  and  people  with  international  competence.  Title  VI  is  a  program 
targeted  to  strengthen  the  Unites  States'  base  of  knowledg^  about  foreign  languages 
and  areas,  and  other  aspects  of  international  shidies,  while  providing  cost-effective 
incentives  to  disseminate  such  knowledge  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  institutions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  PC«  HEA-TTTLE  VI  AND 
PULBRIGKT-HAYS  <102(b)(6)) 

The  following  summary  outlines  the  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on 
amendments  to  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  EducatiOT  Act  and  Section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  and  other  related  issues.  The  detailed 
legislative  language  reconunended  Is  outlined  in  the  following  section  of  this  report. 

Strengthening  of  Purpose  SUIemcnt 

The  purpose  statement  to  Title  VI,  Part  A  is  amended  in  Section  601(b)  to  reinforce  the 
key  mission  of  Part  A  to  develop  a  pool  of  international  experts  to  meet  national  needs. 

Emphasis  on  Diversity  in  Undergraduate  Area  and  Langui^e  Centers 

The  need  for  greater  diversity  is  emphasized  in  the  undergraduate  centers  and 
programs  of  Section  602(a)(1)(B).  As  an  increasing  number  of  instihitions  seek  to 
internationalize  their  curricula,  student  bodies  and  faculties,  excellence  in  international 
programs  will  come  in  greater  variety.  This  is  to  be  welcomed  and  encouraged.  The 
U.S.  needs  a  national  network  of  diverse  programs  at  two-year,  four-year,  private,  state, 
historically-black,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  serve  as  models  and 
resources  for  our  more  than  3,000  higher  education  insHlutions.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  committee  report  language  be  included  to  express  these  views. 

National  Resowce  Centers  Linkages  with  Institutions  Abroad 

The  list  of  national  resource  center  activities  in  Section  602(a)(2)  is  amended  to  include 
the  establishment  of  linkages  with  overseas  institutions  which  tie  into  the  educational 
scope  and  objectives  of  Title  VI.  Formalized  linkage  agreements  facilitate  long-term 
opportunities  for  research  and  experience-based  learning  in  another  country,  such  as 
internships,  study  abroad,  and  curriculum  and  faculty  development,  all  essential 
ingredients  for  developing  foreign  language,  area,  and  other  international  competence. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  resources  are  provided  for  university  linkages  with 
overseas  universities  under  certain  USIA  and  USAID  programs,  tiiese  resources  are 
limited  in  amount  and  scope,  with  objectives  that  relate  to  the  federal  agency's  mission. 
The  intention  here  is  not  to  duplicate  such  programs,  but  to  enable  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Title  VI  recipients  to  establish  linkages  which  specifically  tie  into  the 
educational  scope  and  objectives  of  the  Title  VI  mission.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  Part  A,  as  stated  in  Section  601(b). 

Dissemination  and  Outreach  Grants  for  the  National  Resource  Centers 

With  only  modest  funding  levels  Tide  VI  has  created  a  small  but  competent  system  of 
centers  producing  specialized  faculty,  international  research,  and  a  corps  of 
international  experts.  An  additionel  grant  program  is  auti\orized  by  adding  a  new 
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paragraph  (4)  to  Section  602(a)  to  encourage  and  enable  the  centers  to  engage  in 
interactive  linkage  and  outreadi  activities  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  professional 
schools;  public  and  private  agendes  and  institutions  in  the  U.S.  seeking  to 
internationalize;  or  in  need  of  international  expertise. 

For  example;  international  competence  in  many  professional  fields  is  becoming  more 
and  more  interdisciplinary  in  nature.  The  Task  Force  believes  the  time  is  at  hand  to 
infuse  this  expertise  into  professional  and  tedmical  fields  in  which  it  has  often  been 
absent  in  the  past;  in  a  parallel  fashion;  an  understanding  of  the  international  dimension 
evolving  in  the  professional  fields  should  be  infused  into  foreign  language,  aiea  and 
international  studies.  The  new  language  is  intended  to  er  ^ble  the  Secretary  to 
encourage  this  interactive  linkage  through  grants  to  the  national  resource  centers  for  the 
development  of  cooperative  programs  with  professional  schools  and  colleges. 

The  need  for  public  outreach  is  also  increasing  as  the  international  scene  becomes  more 
complex  and  unpredictable.  The  recent  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  this  year  stimulated  a 
surge  in  outreach  activity  by  the  Middle  East  Centers.  A  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
survey  revealed  the  large  extent  to  which  these  centers  were  called  upon  to  provide 
background  information,  language  assistance,  and  other  expertise  to  Federal;  state,  and 
local  government  agendes,  private  organizations;  and  all  sectors  of  the  media. 

The  Task  Force  views  these  linkage  and  outreach  functions  as  an  inaeasingly  important 
role  for  the  centers;  it  is  a  role  which  is  in  the  national  interest,  and  for  which  additional 
funding  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  effectively. 

Revision  of  Requirement  for  Fellowship  Redpients 

The  requirement  that  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  (FLAS)  fellowship  redpients 
be  engaged  in  a  program  of  "competency-based  language  training"  in  Section 
602(b)(1)(B)  is  revised  to  "an  instructional  program  with  stated  performance  goals  for 
functional  foreign  language  use."  While  the  Task  Force  is  in  agreement  with 
Congressional  intent  of  current  law  to  ensure  that  FLAS  redpients  are  engaged  in  a 
language  program  aimed  at  developing  competency,  the  Secretary's  reference  in 
regulations  to  "established  national  standards"  is  problematic  for  the  less  commonly 
taught  languages  (LCTLs).  "Established  national  standards"  limits  the  LCTLs  to 
evaluation  measures  which  exist  for  a  handful  of  languages;  these  measures  are  still 
undergoing  revision  and  are  as  yet  inadequate  for  many  LCTLs.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
indude: 


1)  Many  of  the  guidelines  and  insmiments  yet  do  not  take  into  account  certain  cultural  and 
linguistic  capabilities  an  LCTL  speaker  must  have,  attributes  that  are  very  different  from 
Western  values  aiid  the  commonly  Uught  languages  (e.g.,  French,  Spanish,  German); 

2)  Instructional  materials  (basic  texts,  a  target  reference  grammar,  and  dictioruiry )  to  the  advanced 
level  do  rK>t  exist  for  many  of  the  LCTLs; 
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3)  T»«nun4«nof»»udent»lnvol>Fedtammyo*theUnt»wtoo««Utor^ 
sutlstlcany  valid;  and 

4)  aiK»*ettineiltato  to  ina«»*«eUngu«ge8  to  usually  muAtengerttian 

lau^l  language!,  iWs  difference  muit  be  taken  Into  account  hi  any  nalJonally  applied  metric. 

Developed  In  conceit  with  several  nationia  language  associations,  this  technical 
amendment  is  designed  to  allow  more  flexiWUty  for  the  ICTLs  to  develop  innovative 
approaches  to  their  cuiTictdum,  based  on  perfbmance  goals  appropriate  to  the 
donands  of  each  language  and  culture,  and  unrestricted  by  a  set  of  national  standards 
as  yet  inappropriate  to  ttie  language.  It  U  •!«»  weommended  that  committee  report 
language  be  included  lo  cxpreas  these  views. 

Revision  of  Setcnd-Tler  FIAS  Program 

The  unfunded  second-tier  VLAS  program  in  Section  602(b)(2)  is  replaced  with  one  less 
administratively  complex.  There  has  been  much  controversy  over  spending  scarce 
FLAS  funding  on  an  administrative  mechanism  for  a  national  competition  that  would 
be  costiy  and  potentiaUy  problematic.  Since  the  need  for  feUowship  assistance  for 
advanced  doctoral  students  is  widely  acispted,  the  concept  of  a  second-tier  FLAS  is 
continued,  but  the  administration  is  shifted  to  the  the  national  resource  centers  which 
currentiy  administer  the  Hrsl-Her  FLAS  and  are  more  knowledgeable  about  their 
students  and  their  needs. 

Focus  of  Language  Resource  Centers 

Section  603(a),  Unguage  Resource  Centers,  is  amended  to  provide  that  the  centers  be 
national  in  scope  and  Umited  in  number,  with  a  broad  array  of  artivibes  required  for 
each  one.  In  light  of  the  national  language  teaching  crisis,  this  section  and  the  modest 
funds  available  should  be  better  focused.  Language  pedagogy  is  one  of  the  few 
international  studies  fields  where  a  selected  few  centers  can  create  and  disseminate 
materials  of  use  throughout  the  nation  and  the  worid.  National  centers  should  serve  as 
the  locations  where  advanced  research  on  language  pedagogy,  the  development  of 
desperately  needed  materials,  and  the  training  of  scholais  from  throughout  the  country 
take  place.  It  is  also  recommended  that  committee  report  language  be  mduded  lo 
express  these  views. 

Technical  Amendment  to  the  Language  Resource  Centers 

Throughout  tht  language  resource  center  Section  603(a),  the  term  "proficiency"  is 
replaced  with  "performance."  The  use  of  the  term  "proficiency"  in  the  statute  has 
become  problematic  because  of  its  common  association  with  a  particular  national 
proficiency  testing  strategy.  As  noted  in  the  above  amendment  to  FLAS,  the  application 
of  current  national  standards  to  many  less  commonly  taught  languages  is  as  yet 
inappropriate.  WhUe  the  proposed  substitution  does  not  change  Congre^ional  intent, 
it  does  open  up  opportunities  for  the  development  of  innovative  approaches  to  the 
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ISiS  *^  *f  ^8  appropriate  to  the  unique  cultural  and 

linguistic  attributes  of  many  less  commonly  taught  languages. 

Redirection  of  Section  604(a)  Undeigraduale  Piogiams 

Section  6(M(a)  undergraduate  progranw  is  redirected  to  provide  "seed"  funding  for  the 
creation  of  new  programs  or  curricula  in  area  studies,  foreign  languages,  and  other 
international  fields.  A  50%  matching  is  required  to  encourage  undergraduate 
institutions  to  demonstrate  a  conunitment  to  internationalization.  These  revisions  to 
Sec.  604(a)  are  proposed  to  conform  to  a  new  subsection  (b)  recommended  below. 

Linkages  Among  Different  Postsecondary  InsHtutiont/Degree  Programs 

Para^aph  (6)  of  the  list  of  activities  for  undergraduate  programs  in  Sec.  604(a)  is 
modifi«l  to  provide  more  flexiWUty  for  linking  international  programs  among  different 
types  of  postsecondary  institutions  and/or  different  levels  of  degree  programs.  The 
current  language  of  paragraph  (6)  limits  the  integration  of  undergraduate  education 
with  only  tenrnlnal  Masters  Degree  progranw.  The  new  language  would  broaden  this 
auihority.  For  example,  in  Unking  activities  between  institutions,  two-year  colleges 
could  tap  the  faculty  expertise  or  library  resources  of  four-year  institutions.  Unking 
different  degree  programs  could  involve  better  articulation  between  courses  and 
requtfements  in  the  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees,  or  between  baccalaureate  and 
masters  degrees. 

Undergraduate  Programs  of  Demonstrated  Excellence 

The  unfunded  Sec.  604(b)  undergraduate  programs  is  replaced  with  a  new  program 
which  addresses  Ae  immediate  challenges  of  internationalization  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  Congress  designed  the  current  subsection  (b)  to  encourage  an  increase  in 
language  enrollments;  this  is  no  longer  necessary  as  recent  surveys  completed  by  the 
Modem  Language  Association  show  an  SS%  increase  in  undergraduate  language 
enrollments  between  1980-1986.  The  1986  survey  revealed  that  for  the  first  time  in 
fourteen  years,  the  total  number  of  undergraduate  enrollments  exceeded  one  million. 

This  amendment  addresses  three  strategic  objectives: 

1)  Prcpiring  students  for  whom  the  undergmdiute  degree  is  the  terminal  degree  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  operating  within  an  increasingly  globalized  system; 

2)  Expanding  the  pool  of  competent  undergraduates  from  which  to  develop  post-graduate  forcinn 
language,  area  studies,  and  other  international  expertise;  and  o  b 

3)  StrengtJ^ng  undergraduate  institutional  capacity  for  developing  quality  undewaduale  and 
eventually  graduate  level  intenuHonal  programs  wheie  appropriate. 

While  the  modest  funding  levels  of  Tide  VI  cannot  possibly  address  the  needs  of  all  U  S 
undergraduate  institutions,  a  strengthened  Sec.  604  can  provide  start-up  incentives 
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through  subsection  (a)  programs,  and  capadty-building  grants  lo  sUbilize  programs  of 
demonstrated  excellence,  through  st.osection  (b)  programs.  The  proposal  includes  a  hst 
of  activities  believed  to  be  essential  for  effective  international  programs.  Smce 
institutions  throu^out  the  nation  vary  in  their  level  of  progress  and  sophistication  in 
these  activities,  this  package  should  be  offered  as  a  menu  of  options  from  which  an 
institutiOT  can  choose  to  further  strengthen  and  stabilize  a  program  which  has 
otherwise  demonstrated  excellence. 

Included  in  the  list  of  activities  is  study  abroad.  Educational  experiences  abroad  are  a 
significant  factor  in  developing  International  expertise,  but  they  have  been  limited  for 
the  most  part  tt  Western  Europe  and  to  U\e  humanities.  They  have  not  attracted 
students  in  the  sciences  or  pre-professional  programs,  and  tiiere  has  been  minimal 
participation  by  low-income  and  minorities.  It  is  intended  that  this  new  authority 
encourage  Ute  development  of  study  and  internship  programs  in  the  developing  worid 
and  in  new  disciplines,  and  for  a  broader  range  of  students. 

Definition  of  Non-Federal  Cost  Sharing 

A  new  subsection  (d)  is  added  to  Section  604,  defining  the  non-  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  programs  required  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  as  proposed  for  revision.  The 
non-)  Sieral  share  may  be  eitiier  in  cash  or  in-kind  assistance,  and  may  consist  of 
institutional  and  non-institutional  funds,  including  slate  and  private  sector 
contributions. 

Summer  Institutes  for  Foreign  Area  and  Other  International  Studies 

A  new  subsection  is  added  to  the  Section  605  intensive  summer  language  institutes 
program  to  authorize  summer  institutes  for  foreign  area  and  other  international  studies. 
Section  605  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  tiie  last  reauthorization,  but  regrettably  has 
never  been  funded.  There  are  several  underlying  reasons  summer  institutes  can  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  international  training: 

1)  Summer  Is  a  J5cx)d  time  to  organize  a  maw  of  students  studying!^ 

languages.  Such  students  still  tend  to  be  few  in  numbers,  v>  that  a  summer  institute  can  enable 
a  gathering  from  Institutions  throughout  fte  nation; 

2)  Summer  institutes  provide  large  Wocks  of  Hme  for  language  immersion  training,  an  effective 
language  training  technique  difficult  for  a  student  to  undertake  when  Involved  m  a  full-time 
degree  program; 

3)  Summer  as  a  bre«k  between  academic  years  is  a  good  opportunity  for  overseas  Institutes,  thus 
fadlilaling  language  Immersion  programs;  and 

4)  Extending  Ae  authority  for  Institutes  to  arm  and  international  studies,  or  combinaHons  thereof 
(IndudinS  Unguages)  is  a  good  way  to  disacminate  the  research  and  knowledge  developed  at 
centere  supported  by  Title  VI  to  people  of  other  institutions  without  such  centers.  !n  addition, 
these  Institutes  will  enable  an  Intensive  focus  on  interdisciplinary  faculty  training  and  the 
development  of  sute  of  the  art  Intefdisdplinary  and  other  curriculum  materials  that  improve 
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the  production  of  inlematiofwil  experlifle. 
Revision  and  Update  of  Research  and  Studies 

Section  606,  Research;  Studies;  Annual  Report,  is  rewritten  to  reflect  emerging 
challenges  in  foreign  language,  area  studies,  and  other  international  fields.  Growth  and 
evolution  in  international  education  has  occurred  in  recent  years,  but  much  needs  to  be 
accomplished,  including  an  expansi<»i  in  research  and  dissemination.  This  should  be  a 
higher  priority  for  the  U.S,  Department  of  Education,  in  keeping  with  the  FWeral  role  to 
promote  education  research  and  dissemixuition.  The  list  of  possible  research  studies  is 
revised  to  include  activities  viewed  as  critical  to  the  further  development  of  foreign 
language,  area  studies,  and  other  international  fields.  In  addition,  l)ecau5e  this  function 
is  so  important,  the  word  "announce"  is  inserted  in  subsection  (b)  to  encourage  the 
Secretary  to  be  fully  proactive  in  making  the  results  of  research  projects  known  and 
available  to  the  education  community.  It  is  also  reconunended  that  committee  report 
language  be  included  to  express  these  views. 

Technical  Amendment  to  Periodicals  Program 

Section  607  authorizing  the  collection  of  periodicals  published  outside  the  U.S.  is 
amended  to  allow  the  collection  of  timely  research  materials  that  may  exist  only  in 
manuscript  or  other  form,  and  which  would  be  vital  to  a  world  area  collection.  This  is 
especially  important  in  relation  to  developing  nations,  and  less  commonly  taught  areas 
of  the  world. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  Periodicals  and  Other  Research  Materials 
Published  OuUide  the  United  States 

The  separate  authorization  of  appropriations  cap  for  the  periodicals  and  other  research 
materials  programs  in  Section  607(a)  is  increased  from  $1  million  to  $8.5  million  for  ¥Y 
1992;  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter.  This  section  addresses  a  critical 
component  of  the  Title  VI  mission  to  secure  access  to  foreign  research  and  information 
at  a  time  of  unprecedented  change  in  the  international  order.  Rising  inflation  axid  dollar 
devaluation  has  resulted  in  rapidly  increasing  publications  costs.  Concomitantly,  many 
libraries  are  facing  local  budget  crises.  If  funded,  this  program  can  play  a  pivotal  role  in 
ensuring  both  the  survival  of  our  national  resource  collections  from  around  the  world, 
and  the  ability  to  keep  these  collections  current. 

Distribution  of  Funds  to  Undergraduate  Programs 

Paragraph  (a)  of  Section  609,  the  equitable  distribution  of  funds,  is  amended  to 
encourage  the  Secretary  to  enhance  funding  for  the  undergraduate  programs  in  Section 
604.  While  current  Title  VI  funding  is  much  too  low  to  address  the  needs  of  over  3,000 
U.S.  undergraduate  institutions,  a  greater  proportion  of  new  funds  should  be 
committed  gradually  to  Section  604  in  order  to  eventually  reach  a  proportion  of  20%  of 
total  funding  for  Part  A.  Section  604  is  currently  at  about  10%  of  total  Part  A  funds. 
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ThU  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  building  a  base  upon  which  graduate  and 
post-graduate  f  jreign  language,  ««t,  and  other  international  expertise  may  develop.  It 
isidso  critical  for  those  students  whose  careers  will  have  an  international  dimension, 
such  as  in  the  tedmical  and  professional  fields. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  Part  A,  International  and  Foreign  Language 
Studies 

The  authorization  of  appropriations  cap  foi-  Part  A  programs  (other  than  Section607, 
Periodicals)  in  SecHon  610  is  increased  from  $49  million  to  $102  million  for  FY  1992,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  Federal  investment  in  Title  VI  has  steadily  eroded 
through  inflation  and  inadequate  funding.  Appendices  A,  B  and  C  Ulustrate  the 
inflationary  toU  on  both  appropriation  and  authorizarion  levels  for  Title  VI  since  its  first 
funding  in  Fiscal  Year  1959.  Appendbc  A  shows  that  the  high  point  in  funding  as 
expr-JSMd  in  constant  1991  dollars  occurred  in  Fiscal  Year  1967:  $635  miUion.  By 
comparison,  the  Fiscal  Year  1991  level  of  $40  milUon  represents  a  37%  decrease  in 
purchasing  power.  Indeed,  this  Fiscal  Year  1991  level  for  Title  VI,  combined  with  the 
appropriarion  for  Fulbright-Hays  (102(bM6)),  represents  a  mere  .0017  of  the  total 
available  funds  for  the  U.  S.  Deiwrtment  of  Education. 

Hoivever,  when  analyzing  the  Title  VI  funding  history,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  up  until  the  early  1970s,  TiUe  VI  programs  included  only  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  language  and  area  centers,  FLAS,  research  and  studies,  and  language 
institutes.  As  Appendix  B  iUustrates,  a  comparison  of  FY  1991  funding  for  only  these 
comparable  programs  with  the  FY  1967  funding  level  as  expressed  in  constant  1991 
dollars,  reveals  a  55%  reduction  in  purchasing  power. 

Since  its  original  enactment  in  1958  imder  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA), 
several  valuable  new  programs  and  activities  have  been  added  through  statutory 
language  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  grant  proposal  priorities.  However, 
concomitant  addition  of  funding  did  not  follov,,  thus  compounding  the  inflationary 
attrition  of  resources. 

Appendbc  D  illustrates  that  Title  VI's  highest  statutory  authorization  cap,  as  expressed 
in  constant  199.  dollare,  was  $204  milUon  in  FY  1974.  By  comparison,  the  laiU  statutory 
authorization  cap  was  in  FY  1987,  at  $55  million.  The  time  is  at  hand  to  reverse  the 
inadequate  level  of  support  for  Title  VI,  and  to  provide  authorization  levels  which,  if 
funded,  would  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  original  programs'  early  years,  and 
provide  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  valuable  additional  programs 
and  activities.  ' 

A  $102  million  authorization  level  for  Fart  A  would  allow: 
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1)  AniMNM(ifittittimge«rMawaidiortt»CNMnKia 
i«MOfttfwp«Rliiring|xmfr«idc^pM^ 

l»  41%  btiw  ttie  pioi^i  pedc  Itad  Yw  1K7avcn^  gm^ 
 1inecMMitntt99iaottanL 


2)  AiwIoffitfanWn^giiiiltfiQmtheirlMYw 
Yw  1 W7  p«Uc  Im:  of  2m  p>M  an  tncTBM  In  M^M^ 


3)  ltox1t^oifthg;atcondtteff^ASpi^^ 

undcmduBle  bvtttutk^ 
MnmnnCTc  By  aM  rcpofv  ana 

5)  Binding  of  an  eyandadtoltnih^twmnarin^^ 

natior^^  V^'  vua^e  reMuna  ocnlm  and  an  Impmrtd  mmrdi  progtaat 

Technical  Afflcndmcnl  to  Centera  for  bttenutiotul  Boalneaa  Edacatton 

The  list  of  pfognuna  AiKl  activities  required  of  ttie  0^ 

educaUon  in  Section  612(cKlKO  it  i^nended  to  ensure  that  intensive  language 

programs  are  viewed  as  only  one  of  a  number  of  effective  method 

to  meet  the  foreign  language  needs  of  business. 

Linkagce  with  Overseas  Inslihttkms  Authorised  Under  Part  B,  Business  and 
Intcnutional  Education  Piognms 

Section  612(cK2)  of  the  Centere  for  International  Business  Education,  and  Section  613(b) 
of  the  Business  and  International  Education  Pkograms  are  amended  to  allow  the 
estaUiihment  of  linkages  with  overseas  Institutions  which  tie  into  the  educaUonal  scope 
and  objectives  of  Title  VL  TWsauthority  Is  oon^stentwiAAe  purposes  of  Part  B,  as 
stated  in  Section  611(b).  Formalised  linkage  agreements  AKilitate  kmg-tenn 
opporhmities  for  researd)  and  experienoe-based  learning  in  aiiother  a 
internships,  study  abroad,  and  curriculum  and  faculty  devdqment  These  are 
essentiiJ  ingredients  for  devetoping  foreign  language,  area,  and  other  international 
oxnpetenoSi 

Aulhorlution  of  Appropriations  for  the  Centers  for  International  Business  Education 

The  authorization  of  appn^tions  cap  for  dw  business  cenieri  is  incre^ 
million  to  $12  niillkmfcr  FY  1992,  and  such  s^  The 
program  is  undcrfundet*  retative  to  d^  wkie  variety  of  activities  dw  stahite  le^^ 
existing  sixteen  centers  to  undertake  A$12milUanauttwrizationlevdlenvisk)ns 
adequate  funding  of  existing  centers  to  effectively  fulfill  tfds  mandate,  and  an 
additional  five  to  seven  oenlers  %vhich  would  truly  {novide  a  network  of  national  and 
regional  resouites  for  improving  the  oompedth  >  economic  positkm  of  the  US. 
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Anthoriutton  of  Appfc^riatkmt  fdr  fhe  Intenutloiial  Buiinctt  Educatfm  and 
Training  Piograms 

The  authorizatkm  of  appfopriations  cap  for  Ae  international  biuineea  educattcm 
piograms  in  Section  614(b)  is  incmMd  from  $5 1^ 

such  sums  at  nuiy  be  necessary  thereafter.  Open  to  two*  and  four-year  institutions  as 

weU  as  univentty  business  programs,  ttds  section  ofiars  an  importm 

which  business  sdiools  can  develop  new  initiatives  in  response  to  fine  increaringly 

competitive  global  business  envinmment  Given  tf>e  rising  demand  on  campuses  for 

active  participation  of  business  schools  in  new  intemationr!  venhuts,  sudi  as 

interdlsdpUnary  programs,  and  die  increasing  needs  of  business  fb^ 

program  and  course  offMngi,  a  higher  audtorization  level  would  allow  an  increase  in 

the  average  sise  of  die  grants  and  in  the  number  of  institutions  whidi  could  be  funded. 

Preservation  of  Pre*1992  Programs 

A  new  Section  623  is  added  to  Part  C,  General  Provisions,  intended  to  ensure  that  the 
Secretary  does  not  fund  new  activities  or  programs  at  the  expense  of  existing  activities 
or  programs.  The  modest  funding  hlstwy  of  Title  VI  and  the  inadequate  support  now 
provided  to  existing  programs  have  been  noted  above.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
recommended  numerous  additional  activities  and  programs  which  we  believe  are 
necessary  am\ponents  to  meeting  the  natim's  growing  need  for  international  expertise, 
and  to  promofing  the  intemationalizatiwi  of  die  ivide  spectrum  of  US  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  It  is  our  intention  that  tiiese  new  activities  and  programs  be  funded 
through  new  appropriations  above  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  level. 

Transfer  of  Fulbright-Hay«(102(b)(6))  to  Title  VI 

The  current  Part  C,  General  Provisions,  is  redesignated  as  Part  D,  and  a  new  Part  C  is 
added  to  include  Section  102(b)(6)  of  die  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  (Fulbright-Hays).  This  pnM^am  is  administered  by  tiie  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  under  an  Executive  Crder  as  the  overseas  program  complementary  to  Title 
VI.  Activities  include  doctoral  c?  jsertation  research  abroad,  faculty  research  aljroad, 
group  projects  abroad,  and  special  bilateral  projects. 

Appendix  D  illustrates  that  funding     Uiis  program  as  expressed  in  constant  1991 
doUars  has  dedined  by  over  50%  since  its  high  point  in  Fiscal  Year  1967.  The  prograni 
continues  to  diminish,  and  many  well-qualified  projects  are  turned  down  for  lack  of 
funds.  Approximately  85  doctoral  researdiers  are  sent  abroad  today,  whereas  in  the 
program's  early  years,  125-150  were  sent.  The  Fiscal  Year  1991  apprv^priation  enabled 
funding  of  only  40-50%  of  tiie  program's  total  fundable  applicant  pool."^ 

Although  diis  program  is  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  F^ducation  and 
funded  by  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on  Lalxir,  Health  ^nd  Human  Services 
and  Education  Appropriations,  it  falls  under  the  oversight  jurisdicti^  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunittees.  Though  Title  VI  is 
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ifutitoriatd  tvwy  Bm  ymn,  StcHon  1(B(b)(6)  hm  >  ptnnmtm  tuthofteition  «nd 

Tht  Tiik  FoNt  Mlcm  IIm  llmc  hat  come  ior  Ok 

flit  Mirtq>lBdwtf<MoB«l  and  CttltqwIBicdtii^ 

TItkVIof  AtHI^BdMaltofiAcl.  ThtowintnaUt  AesaimauttmbBing 

oommlttm  whkh  have  ovtrsi|^t  of  Tide  VI  to  have  revltw  ov«r  Its  oomplemcntaty 

ovcneas  pn^num.  Ittofq>tdaUyimpc»1aitf«t«tiiiieof  gn)wthai^ 

intentatioiud  fduoilioci  that  Ae  two  piogir^ 

reviewed  togeAtr  as  well 

In  Ae  transfer,  Ael^  Force  uisesdMtpni^^  and 
imptoved  coordination  bet%y<eentt^eU.&Depait^^ 
Fulbright  Foniign  Scholarship  Board,  the  IH^^ 

Embassies.  In  addition,  vre  intend  that  this  transfer  not  be  viewed  by  die  Congressional 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Committees  and/or  the  Office  of  ManagenMnt  and  Budget 
as  a  consolidation  inviting  a  reduction  in  funding.  It  is  our  intention  as  well  dtat 
Section  102(b)(6)  should  continue  to  have  a  permanent  authorization  and  l>e  treated  as  a 
separate  but  complementary  overseu  program,  with  a  ocmtinued  separate  line  in  the 
budget  and  appropriations  process. 

Amendments  to  Fulbrighl^Hays(102(bM6)) 

In  addition  to  the  transfer  of  this  section  to  Title  VI,  two  amendments  are  made  to  the 
existing  statutory  language: 

1)  The  cunent  language  is  unduly  rra*Hcted  to  ''teachers  and  prospective  teachers." 
Adding  the  language  "or  other  peidons  who  have  demonstrable  need  for  an 
international  dimension  in  dieir  education''  would  open  up  funding  opportunities 
for  faculty  and  students  %^  are  not  necessarily  planning  a  career  in  education,  but 
whose  careers  neamarily  include  an  international  dimension.  This  will  enable  the 
overseas  program  to  conform  to  the  current  international  needs  of  disciplines  other 
than  education,  and  to  the  dianges  proposed  for  Tide  VI. 

2)  New  language  is  added  to  pr(»note  advanced  research  overseas  t)y  consortia  of 
higher  education  institutions.  Rising  inflation  in  the  less  commonly  taught  areas  of 
the  world  and  dw  constant  erosion  of  the  dollar  have  resulted  in  escalating  costs  for 
conducting  these  programs  overseas.  The  new  language  is  intended  to  enable 
consortia  oiF  institutions  of  hi^er  education  to  nwdmize  the  resources  that  a 
combined  undertaking  in  this  regard  would  generate,  in  ways  which  could  also  be 
utilized  by  other  U.S.  institutions  of  hitter  education. 

Eligibility  of  American  Postsecondary  Education  Institutions  Abroad 

The  Task  Force  believes  duit  the  existing  Ude  VI  and  Fulbright-Hays(102(b)(6))  statutes 
do  not  exclude  from  eligibility  for  funding  oVerseas  postsecondary  education 
institutions  chartered  and  accredited  by  recognized  U.  S.  agendes  and  organizations. 
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However,  it  to  also  believed  Out  tiw  main  objective  of  thoe  programs  is  to  train  U.  S. 
students  and  faculty  in  ate  languages  and  cultures  of  odter  nations.  Given  the  modest 
fundiM  levels  cumndy  avail^  ftar  Title  VI  and  Fulbright-Hays(102(b)(6))  programs, 
coupled  %vid(  the  growtag  demand  for  support  from  postseoondary  education 
institutians  based  in  the  U.  &,  tt  is  reoommended  tfut  any  parddpation  of  American 
postsccondary  institutions  abro«l  contribute  directly  to  the  main  objective  of  the 
Uitemational  training  of  U.  S.  students  and  faculty.  For  example,  these  institutions  can 
contribute  to  thU  ol^ve  by  providing  programs,  seminars,  and  summer  Institutes 
dut  inunene  U.  S.  ktudents  in  dte  nation's  culture  and  languages.  TheiT  paitidpabon 
should  occur  in  the  form  of  a  consortium  arrangement  with  postsecondary  insHtutions 
baaed  in  dte  U.S.  The  Task  Force  lecommcnds  that  committee  report  language 
express  these  views  as  the  intent  of  Cong^  on  diis  matter. 

Center  for  International  Education  SUfflng 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Task  Force  will  require  addiHonalstaff 
time  at  the  U.  &  Department  of  Education's  Center  for  International  Education  (OH), 
which  is  already  undewtaffed.  Hie  Task  Force  recommends  flwt  the  House  and  Senate 
Appr<»riaticms  Committees  direct  that  a  review  and  study  be  undertaken  of  the  ClE's 
staffing  requirements,  and  that  if  deemed  necessary,  the  appropriate  increases  in 
administradve  funds  for  hiring  additional  staff  be  allocated. 


Endnotes 

Jl)  fit^^^hlWehyflrA^.^  ArriH«M>«^n.SCp.btHtv.A  Report  to  the  PtwkJent  from  the  Presi- 
^S»?rConwl^^  St«He»(W«shlngton,  D.C.:  U.  S.  Govern- 

ment Printii^g  Office,  November,  197»,  p.  1. 

m  -nig  Ph.D.  SIntir'  Th>Btd««]ltole.  (W«ihlrartoaD.C:  The  As«)d«tion  of  American  UnivCTsi- 
tteik|w>u«yU,lMO.) 

(3)  Rld»nl  1.  Brod,  "Potelgn  Unguage  Enrolhnent*  in  US.  InrftuUons  of  Higher  Education  ■  Fall  1986," 

/tnFL  Bulletin.  Vol.  19.  No.  2(New  Yoffc  January  1988),  p.  39. 
14J  Data  obtained  from  e«  Onter  for  InteniaHonal  Education,  VS.  Department  of  Education,  March 

1991. 
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APPENDIX  B 
TITLE  VI  APPROPRIATION  COMPARISON 
FY  67  AND  FY  91 
-^ontltnt  1991  Dolltit- 
(InThouMikU) 
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All  THW  VI  ^r»tnaM  himM  In  FY  VJi 

•  UnguH*  *  Arti  Cnttn 

•  RrtMrdt  4  Studkt 


Portion  Of  FY  91  TlUc  VI 
appropriation  which  coven 
pro-ams  funded  In  FY  67 


HAll  Tilk  VI  profraiM  hinM  In  FY  91: 
•  National  R««ourct  Ctntm 

•  Fcllowihlpt 

•  Rmardt  4  Shtdlci 

•  Languagt  RMouirt  C^nttn 

•  Uitdettra^t  iMtmatioiu)  Shidlci 
4  Ferdgit  Laiifuaf  «• 

•  C«ntffn  foi  litttfiutkMl  tiailncM  Eductlka 
<  BuiiriMi  4  iMtfMHcMl  Eduration 

MZIES:  The  FY  91  ippropriation  of  $40  million  U  37%  btlow  the  peak  level  of  TIHe  VI  In  FY  67,  u  expretsed  In  consuni  1991  dolUn.  However, 
when  comparing  funding  foe  onty  the  tttgingl  TIHe  VI  progrtini,  the  FY  91  level  of  $28  million  li  5S%  below  the  FY  67  level. 

RnimOES!  American  Council  on  Education*  Offict  of  LegUlatlve  Analyth,  baa«S  on  daU  from  the  SuHslical  Abitraci  of  the  United  SUtef. 
Buivau  of  the  Ceniuar  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1990?  MS.  Departmenl  of  Education  appropriations  documentation;  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  196S|  at  amended. 
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TITLE  VI  AUTHORIZATION,  FY  59  -  FY  87 
(In  Thouundt) 
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N01fE&  Ai«WB§h  the  TtUt  VI  Authoftutioa  hm  tnctvMcd  kSffV  time  In  cunenl  doXUn,  It  hM  lUlcd  to  keep  np  with  Inflttion.  tht  lut  tUhitory 
MttMrtsAtioii  cap  for  ntk  VI  diss  mUllon  In  FY  87  Uncvly  n%  belew  the  peak ap  of  $204  wlUlon  In  FY 7i  -  tapmud  to  coiutint  1991 
deUtff .  HUi  hM  ocntin^  dciplte  InatMcd  nunbcit  d  proframi  and  actlvltlet  adM  to  the  Tkle  VI  profTtti  $ Inct  its  InceptlofL 

finimrBt.  American  Cowidt  on  Education,  OHkt  oi  UgUUdve  AnatytlJi  haaed  on  daU  from  the  SUtltBcal  Abefract  ol  the  Unlird  Sutes, 
But a«  ol  the  Cenaui,  U.S.  Depaitment  ol  Comntrce,  199G^  VS.  Department  of  Educadon  appropriatkina  documcnUtlon;  and  the  Higher 
Edvcallofl  Act  ollHS,  ai  amended. 
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nSMKBD  MAnilBlfT  or  MR.  MAftOmB 

Mr.  CMnrwn  tnd  MwnlNn  of  tht  SuboomnMiM: 

I  m  Adrtan  G.  MwoM,  PreaUint,  LJborMory  Instituto  or  Mere^^ 
NawYorikCKy.  UMItacQltgoaocrMMbythoMiddteSMMAssocMionofColiOM 
and  Schools  and  by  th«Bo«d  of  F^)0ntt  by  th»  State  of  Now  York.^  UMtoauttwdnd 
to  offer  prograim  leoding  to  the  baehatora  and  to  tha  aiaociate  dagroaa. 

UM  ia  propriatanr  in  lis  fonn  of  corporate  organlzaiton  rather  than  ^ju^ 
nonixoflt.  Please  do  not  infer  that  becauae  It  ia  proprietary  in  govamonoa  that  II  ia  a 
trade,  technical,  or  vocational  school.  It  is  not  and  that  is  why  I  am  here  aa  Chainnw  of 
the  Assodaiion  of  ffegionally  Accredited  Private  Collages  and  Universitias  (ARAPCU). 

ARAPCU  is  an  association  KmHad  to  collegiate  degree-granting  insdluiions 
acereditad  aa  such  by  one  of  the  regionai  aocredMng  agandee.  AceredHation  for 
proprietary  ooaegea  and  unlversitiaa  is  now  an  accepted  practice  among  the  ragiontf 
bodies.  It  is  no  longer  a  peculiar  a'jerrction  as  it  once  posaibiy  was  considered  m  1858 
when  the  daflnition  of  an  'institution  cf  fi^'ier  education*  was  enacted  in  THIe  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  the  precu.'ior  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 


NeKher  of  theae  two  ooltogiata  level  accrediting  bodtoa  raoognizad  aa  auch  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  are  referred  to  in  the  GAO  Briefing  Report  to  the  Chalrmm. 
Pennanent  Suboommttae  on  Inveatigalions,  CcnmMsa  on  Qovemmentai  AfWra,  U.S. 
Set  wle  entitled  Sc/K»/Aocf^ei)»^eto^>^ctf^^  of  Sevan 

ScMoto(QAO/HRD^i78BaSflpi8mbari880).  Properiyao  becauae  that  report  In  fact 
dealt  with  oooupattonel  training  schools  rathsr  than  degreeijrantingoolegRa.  ThaQAO 
unfortunately  and  anonaously  used  the  tann  proprietary  as  the  equhwient  to  or  the  same 
as  vocational  training  and  tachnleal  achoois. 
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RtQlonil  iuit(iaUut>  now  ^indudM  •  ftk  er^.  ateiton  of  propritiwy 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^   ^^tf^^S  Jl^^kk^  ^taHMM^U  A^^^^k  ^^^M^^^^^^Jft         £^^^^^^^^1^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^ 

proprwivy  raDunora  onvr  omy  gnnuMS  cmbtms.  cxBmpm  wv' 


Norm  CirM  Attn.  AcmdRttlon 

■no 


Mnoto  Sohooi  of 


Psychology 

Arthur  0.  Utto  MtraQOfnsnt 
Educfltion  IratHuto 

KaaarOradiMtt  School 

Of  ManaQOnlOnr 

Chicago.  Illinois 


North  Canni  Attn.  AooridRMion 
Oockrato  only  -  no  undtiQraciuM 


Naw  England  Association  Aocrtdtetfon 
Mastar^s  only  -  no  undaroraduaia 


North  Cantrai  Assn.  Aocraditaiion 
Mastaf's  only  ^  no  undargraduata 


For  soma  yaars  wa  hava  baan  quiatly  going  about  our  businass  -  aducaUng 
studants.  Suddanly,  wa  find  oi^  schools  and  studants  ansnarad  ^  an  almost  idaological 
dabato  and  vidlnrrizad  or  maHgnad  by  spacious  statistics. 


■  Tha  oontrovarsy  ovar  tha  QSL  dafault  rata  In  "propriatary  schools' 
axplodadi 

■  Tha  dalinltlons  wara  hastily  drawn  and  tha  statistics  wara  grossly 

M.  »  * 

OAionao. 


^  Attaohad  aa  Exhtolt  A  la  a  racant  story  on  tha  Kalar  Qraduata  School  wtilc^t 
^)peiraclinFcMbatlMigtttMorM«y27, 1981  at  page  304  "A  Qood  School  Story.  Alio, 
for  irw  fBOoro  wb  loa  ■  oompsnnn  pwcc  ^ofn  mB  shim  mim  rorDM  vnrviBwvig  vw 
noMd  6conomiit  Dr.  MWon  Frfodnwn  on  th9  tubjoct  thst  nmnbig  •  col60>  fs  •  builnMt 

not  harm  hightr  tducflUon. 
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OMpki  fMdily  nMiM  dilMA       tM  praprta^ 
mrthHiora        fMoraUy  oompMbto  to  ottwr  ootogn.  ttw 

miiffmri  m(\  iiiTi-n-T ' —  «k>      y  ^ 

Conym  H  "prapiMar/  (Ma  Mo  on*  flgura  wMhoU 
dMkiguiihing  betMMn  digr«»«rtrtlno  »)d  noivdegrM  granting 

.      Our  itMlanit  hmino  *Mdy  bean  dMvwtiOMi  by 
«)tcluatonfrem«uchliBlilrtenMthtQurtWadUii^ 
Bonds  (2B  U.8.C.  S  1S5(e)(2)),  vvould  bo  hobbM  by  on  ED  proponi 
on  cf««4wur  usogo,  and  may  fao»  bHurcaiKJ  atandarda  In  tho 
admbHstradon  of  the  TWa  IV  HEA. 

TUP  QfiL  ngPAULT  DEBATE 

VVhethar  w  not  one  agraaa  that  the  QSL  default  r«to  at  an  Inattu^ 
Indicator  otqu^mattefB  not  Congress  eeame  to  have  come  to  the  eondualonth*  the 
Cohort  Default  Rate  is  a  baste  for  judging  the  aducabonal  effec^^ 
So  also  have  the  media,  the  U.S.  Depertment  ol  Education  (ED),  the  guaranty  agen^ 

and  the  state  licensing  bodies  for  occupational  schools. 

We  are  perfecay  wing  to  Bve  with  such  en  indicator  If  only  the  reseerchers  ^ 
statisticians  at  ED,  the  General  Accounting  Oflloe  (QAO),  the  Congresslonei  naaearch 
Senrfce  (CRS)  of  the  Ubraiy  of  Congiees  would  play  fair,  -may  do  not  Each  d  thaae 
agencies  penW  In  equaling  ^oprWary"  wUh  •ooeupabonal,  vocational,  technical  and 
trade  schoote' (OVTT).  Proprietary  is  a  form  of  institutional  orgsniiatton.  whie  OVTT 
Involves  substantive  areas  of  occupaBcnal  training. 
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¥M  fM  IM  our  ttudMi  and  our  Mhooli  htve  b«m  tTM^^ 
quwtion«bteuwo>ttaatBcildot>.  Brtbw  tpeolteiiy  polritino  out  tome  prtoul«ly 
eoragioup  (aM«.iM  nw  tiy  to  Msur*  tho  ConwnMtM  thit 
KcreditMl  and  NMf  Yoik  Rtganli  aoorMM  ootoQae     'oood*  and  are  tavoraUy 
oxnpatitiiawriih  other  tMO  and  taur-yaarcoaegaa.  Tha  key  ia  to  compare  coHagaa  with 
oolaeaa.  That  haa  rtot  bean  dorta. 

On  the  baala  of  data  publlahed  tjy  ED  In  the  annual  cohort  deiautt  rate  by  Institution 
for  the  year  1987-1988,  we  have  datennined  on  the  basis  of  publiciy  available  data  that 

the  average  Cohort  Default  Rate  and  the  average  total  of  dollara  In  defaiift  that: 

%    •  $ 

Regionafly  accredited  degreeijranting 

institutions  which  are  proprietary  13.45%  $452,504.19 

New  York  Board  of  Regents  institutions 

>«hlch  are  proprletaty  i3.ei%  $197,442.26 

Non-regionaHy  aceredit<*u'  but 
degree^jranting  institutk)ns  which 

are  proprietary  18.40%  $297,591.97 

Despite  the  ready  availability  of  that  data  both  the  Department  (ED)  and  the 
General  Accounting  Offfee  (QAO)  Ignored  any  distinctkxi  among  schools  that  are 
proprietary  in  fOmi(e.g.,  degree^jranting  versus  occupational  ahorter  courses,  etc).  Both 
carefully  categorized  other  coilegiate  institutions  as  public  or  private  and  in  each  category 
further  divided  them  by  two  and  four-year  programs.  Not  so  for  "proprietary". 


We  are  not  sure  that  each  of  these  degree-granting  institutkjns  are  accredited  by  the 
non-regk>nalagencyasa"Coltege".  That,  however,  is  a  matter  between  the  accredltlna 
agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Educetton  who  recogniies  these  non-regional  bodies 
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fot  propilMiy  bolh  tht  QAO  md  EO  lumped  H  iht  dM  tognhtr  tor  dm 
cempoim  flgm  for  'propriwmy  Mhooli*!  "Rw  pubUhed  dua  war*,  of  oourw.  vwy 
uniMn^  to  triy  proprMvy  inititutton 

Ragarito  aoortdtod,  or  just  hM  1^  toMt  a  t«vo^  degra*  program  aocr«diM 
MQional  •oancv. 

EO  through  its  Offiot  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation  In  its  1980  puMcalion 
R$(judng  Student  Loan  MmjItS' A  Plan  For  Aca^ 

proprietary  schools  had  an  average  detault  rate  of  33%  -  tv  ^  the  rote  of  t^woiraar 
ifisttutions  ani  mora  than  four  tknes  the  rate  of  four*year  institutions/  Lumping  an 
proprietary  institutions  together  is  a  tnie  t)U  skewed  statiatte^ 
faulty  condusionl  An  excerpt  is  attached  as  Exhibit  B. 

Had  the  ED  Office  of  F^lanr^,  Budget  and  Evaluation  who  authorad  the 
put>iication  avitfed  Itself  of  the  statistical  data  in  thd  E^ 

the  statistics  migM  have  been  ftiore  profeesionally  portrayed.  EO  EHgibiMy  has  detailed 
records  on  the  accreditation  source  and  length  of  program  of  every  eUpible  institution. 

The  rates  for  degree-granting  reglonaUy  accreo'ted,  or  for  that  matter,  aV 
degreeijranting  proprietary  Institutions,  are  better  than  cr  comparable  with  pubHc  or 
private  two-year  institutions.  None^'the-less,  ED  states  in  Table  2    page  11: 


raMe2 

f=Y  1987  Cohort  Dafault  Rata  by  Typa  d  institution 


Typo  of  InsMuabn 
Proprietary 


Delault 


33  % 


Put)Uc  two-year 
Private  two-year 
PubHc  four-year 
Private  four-year 
All  institutions 


18 
14 
7 
7 
17 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Planning,  Budget  and 
Evaluation,  based  on  data  provided  by  the  guarantee  egeridee.  
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ThtQA0lniaa8uwiirtyluwp<dtog<hi<i|prepri»lwy>c^ 
wHh  puUe  and  prhnto  two  and  lour-yMr  schools.  TTw  dsfnjit  ratss  at  w  18*  «v 


Regionaly  accredttsd  degras-grviting  coNagss  which  are  proprietary  we  bakig 
vieMmizedbysuchtooaestattstiealpreeeiitaUuiia.  Our  studarrts  are  being  denigr«sd  and 
vicvTiizeo. 

In  our  attachrnerits  to  this  staternem  W6  have  listed  other  exan^ 
statisticai  portrayals  stkI  inappropriata  anecdotal  attarr^  at  defining  a  'proprMvy 
sehoor.  The  probiern  is  always  that  the  researcher  attempts  to  conform  the  corporate 
organization  of  a  school  with  the  vocationakKcupatiora^  training  pn^^  The 
two  concepts  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive  but  they  doni  just  fir.  Thereweat 
least  three  recognizable  categories  of  institutional  governance,  public,  private  non-profit, 
and  proprietary.  There  are  also  degree  education  and  certificate  postsecondvy 
occupational  programs.  To  divide  the  first  two  groups  into  two  and  fbur-yev  schools  «id 
lump  together  al  proprietary  (degree  and  non^legree)  is  at  least  sloppy  ressvch  md 
possibly,  perhape,  gross  negligence.  Unless  there  is  some  other  undisclosed  agendal 


*  {HK>eMaaB)  BfMktg  Report  To  (>3ngf9ssiond  GuawMettf 
StudoM  Loan,  Armli/tia  al  SMtnt  OsANMt  Rtt9S  at  7.900  Posfseconotoy  ScAooA. 
Excerpt  of  page  18  attached  as  Exhibit  C. 


■  2-ysarpuble: 

■  2-year  pt^<alt: 

■  4-year  pubHe: 

■  4-yaar  private: 

■  Propriataify.' 


21% 
18% 
8% 
8% 
34% 


Vpnut  ow  hMig  an  QpportunRy  to  drtmi  or  t^iWa  iht  1880  Quri^ 
8MN  MMkiQi  bend  ligiliimn  (»  U.8j&  1 136(^)  wm  aiwnM  In  oonMranoa  to 
«<plcliv«id<tofcwi*i'y>w*«<>«'"^  Thtdilnlilonofin 
•BVbto«duortonrilnilMonrwMonMyfirMto««lud»fludM 
tehoQl,d«9«»«««nooroQoup«loniinMng.  SMEMAHlDrlMrandConlMinot 

RtpOrt  tItOKft 

W»  balM*  this  •NdMiton     bMMl  Upon  oonoamt  about 
p«t)cul«V  QSL-SWkMd  datouK  MM.  -nw  afMOkwa  34%  G8L  dafaull  rato.  HMllht 
sttftfori  MbnnMiQn  baan  wxsuraMy  or  faMy  poitF^ 
irwragenarouatoaiudartaindagra^tfaiiUnupfoprlatoiyujaauaaac^^ 
■n  agency  racognizod  to  aooradit  oolagaa. 

Nona-<ha4aaa.thada«lnltonaxckidadah,iftontok^ 
education' (vvhieh  can  Induda  anything  or  program  if  it  la  a  M 
in  subpwt  (A)  of  HEA  Sedton  481.  matituiional  dafinWona  ware  limited  to  the  generic 
definition  of  an  ■institution  of  higher  education*  of  HEA  sac.  1201(a)  subpvagrapha  (C) 
or  (D)  of  Section  481  (a)  *»hlch  do  not  apply  to  ppoprietoiy  echoola  or  voca*lonel  acho^ 
as  defined  for  purpoaea  of  the  Stoltord  (QSU  progrwn  m  Sac  435. 

The  8«ne  sort  of  dtoorimination  was  tiiandiy  attempted  in  the  ED  NPfM  on 
credit-hour  ueagel 
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BBJELBEQUESEED 

Tha  only  ««y  out  or  ihii  (MMbonai  dtbtcto  ii  to  find  a  'sab  hmtxr  tor  ou 
studMtt  and  our  Mhodi  in  HEA  T«a  XN  8«*in  i»i(a)  ^vhich  garari^ 
mMtoiHon  of  Nghw  aduoabon*.  Our  tchooii  ara  auch  «id  htw  bean  dMignaM  aa 
•uohbyourpaara.  Waurgaritfyraquaatit«tihaCammtteagrw«ufeit*aaiah«t»rmd 
alOMr  ua  to  imparV  UarMfy  iMlh  other  InatMuliona  of  Nghar  adu^ 
m,  art  aoeradtod  by  the  older  traditional  regional  aocradWng  bodtoa  that  dad  with 
colegeeandunlvaraitias*  wa  beiiave  our  colegee  and  our  students  are  antitlad  to  thia 
dignity  and  the  protection  from  continued  statistical  malpractiea. 

Saeaion  1201  (a)  already  has  saveral  exoeptionB  from  satiatying  one  a  mora  of  tta 
enumerated  elements.  We  merely  ask  that  one  more  be  included.  Surely  if  «iy  nor^^xollt 
iratitution  \Milh  only  a  one-year  program  fits  under  the  1201(a)  definition  then  e  tegitima^ 
regionally  or  New  Yori<  Board  erf  Regents  degree  ^witing  institution  also  should 


'  Attatfied  «a  BtfUblt  D  are  letters  announcing  such  collegiate  acaeditation  from 
several  regional  t)odies. 

*  As  far  as  we  itnow,  the  Subcommittee  scheduled  no  hearings  on  the  siriaject  of 
re^ri8ing  the  several  defmHions  in  Section  1201(a),  481,  and  435.  Possibly  an  three  should 
be  revised. 
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Wt  tugoHi  VM II  tMura  ow  m  iwuDOn  WQWiNMy  wtmnMrg  wm  www 
dtprt  undtr  propf  M»  lUhorKy  and  Hgimtti  ntfarM  ummmen  m  a  ooHQt 
shoiid  bf  ciMilid  «  ■  >foa«iQnal  Mhoor  In  oRitr  lor  lit  fltudaM  to 
m  Tharatai«,wturBinllyraquMtlhtCoimMtoi«^ 
by  inswtino  iftw  tht  IM  tenlanot  tolowing  Ito 
bfltoiw  iha  wQitli  *Mich  titm*  m  cddWonsI  nnlinQi  to  ftsd: 

*Sueh  Mnn  aiao  IncludN  a  dagrw  granUng  oolege  or 
univarsHy  >o  >u<horiitd  by  th>  rwponalato  State  tducaten 
authority  and  w4*ih  inatKutiori  ii  acoradNad  it  tha  col^^ 
laMi  by  an  aooradttig  aganey  raoogriaad  by  lha  Saeraiary  to 

We  h8M  rruda  a  timlir  riquMt  on  the  HouM  It  is  puMihtd  at  ptge  169 
of  Part  5  of  tht  CommMM  Print  (Mcy  1991)  UgWaMv  AaoomrMncMont  tor 
RMuthoriaUon  of  m  Higher  EduaUon  Act  and  /MMatf  M%§mm:  TWa  VWf.  antf 
ffaMMMaaaufa:  Wa  inckJda  ai  ExhM  E  our  propoaala  atong  with  tha  ra^^ 

TYia  proposals  are  thraa  in  numk>ar.  The  first  daals  only  with  tha  induaion  of 
dagraa  granting  oolagaa  in  Saobon  1201(a).  Tha  otham: 

fkMf^i^  Shoiid^or  aid  to  any  Institutional^ 
Baohatofs  dagraa  tMil  o^-sihar  tha  Aiaoctata  a  a  graduan  dagraa. 
Tha  atrlot  worda  of  tha  praaant  ianguaga  unoondMonilhf  raquirs  »at  tha 
inatkulion  ollsr  a  tMChalor'a  dagraa.  AlaOi  wa  t)ala¥s  tha  trarwlsr  of  oiadK 
clauaa  ahould  tsa  iradHad  lo  taka  into  aooourit  actual  praasrit  day  prw^^ 
of  tranaiif. 
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NumbrTTwt  is  an  atttmpt  to  cMlm  juet  whttt  it  a  cradk-hour.  Vm 
Departmant  or  Eckjcciion  cWmt  ^  The 
rasuRofOiaED  NPRM  i8,lnftet,adaflnitkxiofttU(ftintti^^ 
how  thay  may  usa  tha  cradit*hour  tiyatem.  As  propoaad,  aM  propriatary 

sehoois  and  aH  conrmjnity  collaoa  rar^^ 
lagitimata  historte  in  tha  use  of  tha  cradR4^ 
fbrcad  Into  tha  vocational  school  dock-hour  moda. 

The  rationale  for  each  of  these  three  proposals  has  been  set  out  in  the  thW 
column  of  the  attachment.  We  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  efther  the 
Committee  or  the  Professional  Staff  might  have  on  the  substance  or  the  consequences 
of  our  proposals. 

NEW  QPPORTUNmeS  OR  QPgNING  THg  PLQQPGATgS? 

Predictably,  some  components  of  the  higher  education  configuration  (we  hesitate 
to  call  it  a  community)  instinctively  would  react  negatively.  Any  such  visceral  response 
is  absurd  and  unwarranted.  As  an  example,  unless  an  instltutton  qualifies  under  the 
Section  1201  (a)  definition  of  an  "institution  of  higher  education"  its  resources  may  not  bs 
used  under  a  senrice  contract  to  advance  the  Trtie  I  Postsecondary  Programs  for 
Nontraditfonal  Students. 

We  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  TWe  I  of  HEA  is  to  asstet  students  and  not  to 
protect  Institutional  turf.  Section  103  of  Title  I  quite  appropriatelvrxovides  for  both  or^rta 
and  {S20t£&Cta*  (We  would  suggest  that  in  me  aftermath  of  the  Stanford  Univeretty 
disdcsure  such  contracts  could  prohibit  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  a  presidantiri 
yacht  or  the  purchase  of  an  antique  toilet  seati ) 
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ttnM  who  M  th»  n«3Mrily  for  ullring  lh»  dMlnc^ 
oontracis    wa*i  poN  out  ihtt  wch  ooncMpli  «id  tM^^ 
for  in  31  ,U.S.C.  6301    Sift  Chapter  63  -  Using  Procurtmert  Cor*«^ 
Cooperattv*  A9««ments.  w*  tuggtst  the  pitipw  oonoam  Is  nww*  rather  than  IT. 

Orv>)  ag*t  wQuid  say  thst  our  namM  pniposal  would  tM  limited  to  a  han^ 
of  degra»^«ing  ooitooea  arid  uhhmaiiiee  MoredttMl  es  such  by  an  agency 
by  the  SecretflHy  of  Education  to  accredit  at  the  colege  level.  Prebabiy  less  than  a 
hundred  an  told.  Such  a  responslbiilty  might  incline  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Committed 
on  Accreditation  to  review  the  praclioes  of  the  several  non:r«gional  accredit 
regard  to  offering  of  degrees  by  instltutione  not  expressly  rwxjgnized  by  the  state  as  a 
coHege  aid  not  expHcitiy  accredited  as  a  colege. 

Meanwhile,  we  feel  that  our  schools  could  mal<e  a  significant  and  possibly, 
perhaps,  refreshing  contribution  to  Title  I,  the  Literacy  Act,  and  host  of  other  programs 
presently  limited  to  Sec.  1201(a)  defined  Institution  of  higher  education'.  Qfifactethe 
reglonaay  accredited  degree-granting  pioprietaiy  collegea  are  such  institutions.  AHwa 
ask  is  a  legislative  recognition  of  who  we  property  are  and  what  we  are  doing,  as  weH  as 

what  we  are  not. 

FAIR  PLAY  PL6ASE 

Certainly  vra  are  enWed  to  a  legitimate  dt^flnition  and  professional  statistical 
analysis.  Thus  far  we  have  been  denied  such  fair  treatment  by  ED,  QAO,  and  the 
Congressional  ReseswhSen/ice  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Curiously,  one  of  the  most 
incisive  critics,  the  inspector  General  of  ED,  has  recently  instituted  a  new  category,  OVIT, 

occupation^,  vocational,  techrtod  and  trade  schools.  Ihvthe  Semiannual  haport  to 
Congress,  Wo.  22,  the IQcarefuKydeHmits the dtecussion to OVTT schools.  Notoneof 
the  OVTTInstltutlons  discussed  at  pages  9-17  Is  a  regionally  accredited  deyee-grantlng 

proprietary  instltutioni 
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w  ^  ^  m^.,^  4^  ^  I  pitiirrtinn*  ti  ii  t  mud  m 

this  SutmmnjttMtMtth*  author.  Prankin  Fraziar,  Director,  Eductfon  md  Enyioyininl' 
i«uMitmuMd>Mk)nri/tred»-lndMori^ 

include  pag*  12  as  ExhUt  F.  By  contraat.  in  hia  Fabruary  20, 1980,  tastiniony  to  1h« 
Senatt  SuboomnMae  on  Pennanarw  Invaatigatiorw. 

^cprMary-  hdtoousalngdaiBuiirataa.  HerepaotadlhesMiatMcHiatd  that  thedatautt 
rata  is  -39%  in  proprietanr  achocla\  We  mdt\  m  BfM  Q  page  11  of  hia  teadmony. 
SimllarV  characterized  intormtfton  la  poflrayed 
previously  noted  In  footnote  nxrto9r  4. 

Such  a  persisient  and  continued  misuae  tiy  so  mwy  prestigious  agendee,  ED, 

QAO,  and  ere  may  in  part  explain  why  the  recently  released  report  of  Senator  Nunn's 
Subcommittee  on  Pemianent  Investigations  uses  the  ternis  "proprietafy"  and  "trade 
schools'  interchangeably. 

CQNCLUSIQM 

We  suggest  that  it  is  appropriate  to  hoorporate  into  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  previously  unrecognized  resources,  the  proprietary  accredited 

degree-granting  colleges  and  universities,  by  inoorporaiing  them  Into  the  Tile  Xil  SectiOT 
1201(a)  defMUon  of  an  'institution  of  hightr  education'. 

Theee  are  colegas  and  unlveraitiea  are  raoognizBd  es  such  by  their  peare  in  the 
regionai  aocredWng  aganolee  and  the  New  Yortc  State  Bo«d  of  Regents.  Theee 
inetitutioas  of  higher  education  hove  been  untairty  victimized  through  skewed  «»*«fttf^ 
data  in  the  QSL  MmM  debate. 

Congreae  ahoiAl  open  up  the  delWBon  of  an  InatituBon  of  higher  educadon"  tor 
the  future  and  rail  BM  Section  1201(e)  from  the  outmoded  oonoepturtlimltationa  of  the 
l9S8NDEAendthe196SHEA.  We  seek  your  approval  and  action. 


'  Sft«*rt  Loans.  charectonfstfM  of  Oa<iK/ted 
Program  (QAO/HRD.91-82BR,  April  1991). 
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How  a  couple  of  Ivyleague  entrepreneurs 
successfully  compete  with  state  colleges— 
and  make  money. 

Good  school 


stoiy 

By  Leslie  Spencer 

K()NU:>  Taylok  recalls  ihc  da\  sn 
Scpicmncr  1^7,^  when  he  and  hjs 
partner.  Dennis  Keller,  opened  ihc 
Keller  Graduate  School  nt  Manage 
ment  in  a  Chicago  office  building. 
"Denms  and  my  wife  ind  1  had  tu 
earn  a  12-foot  chalkboard  up  21 
tl(K)rs  because  it  wouldn't  tit  in  the 
etcvator."TavIorsavs.  "\Vc  had  seven 
Muaents.  one  ot  them  our  sccrctar\ 

Keher  and  Tavlor  arccntrcnrenL'ur'. 
in.  oi  jil  businesses,  education  Their 
tor  pront  manacEemem  sch(Kil  oHers  a 
Good'Oualirv  M.B.A  lor  S a. 6(H)  a 
vear.  about  a  third  ot  the  cost  nt  an 
M.B.A.  at  places  \i%  t  thfe  Umversin'  ot 


ExmBirA 


(  hicjuo  and  Stantorvl,  where  Keller 
jnd  Tavlor  i  rc^pefin  eis  vMr:H  .* 
theirs  in  the  late  \9(>i.h 

Tavlor  graduated  troni  Har^Jri^  in 
I960.  Ktller  earned  a  B  A  rroni 
Pnnceton  in  19bS  Aner  busincsN 
school,  and  tfor  Tavlor  a  sunt  in  Viei 
nam.  thev  both  went  to  work  tor  ths. 
ne\  r\  Institute  oi  lecnnmor-, 
pmpnctar\  sch«»ni  tnen  dwrcj  n. 
Hell  4^  HowcH  tnat  onerevl  jnmivUI. 
jnd  bachelor  pn)y:rainN  in  eievT'oniv- 
Ai  1  )e\'r\ .  the  pair  learned  s.nmctnjni: 
not  olten  taucht  at  the  prest:ce  buM 
ness  schcK>ls:  tne  cct>nnmu'^  nj  r(»r 
t>rorit  educatiui^ 


Pomid  Taylor  md  Dtnnn  Kaur 


Forbes  ■May  27. 1991 
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In  1973  KcUcr  and  Ttvftor  niied 
$150,000  th)mpiitn»  and  ftisndttt) 
tiind  their  manajKmcnt  ichool.  For 
two  yean  Kcikr  and  Ta\1or  operated 
their  business  ah  a  tiill-timc,  nomc 
credited  day  school  ortennp  a  one- 
year  cetriHcatc  in  buMness  administr.i  - 
tion.  They  dfd  most  of  the  wwk— 
teaching  and  administration— them • 
wlws.soinctinicvw  jthoutpav.  B\  tlu- 
end  ot'  1974  tiie\  had  i  start' of  ri\c 
teachcn.  about  2?  students,  stili  lu) 
accreditation  ami  a  hank  account  that 
was  ticar  the  vaiiishuii!  point. 

K\cn  thougli  thev^kcpt  costs  and 
tuitions  low .  thcv  stili  couldn't  com 
pete  with  chantablc  subsidies  and  tj\ 
adx  antapes  of  established,  nonprofit 


S182  miHkm.  It  wu  a  M||li)v  lever- 
aged tnntaction,  but  lince  then  the 
company  hu  paid  icwn  S38  million 
ot  tJic  acquisition  debt  while  a  pend> 
ing  public  oftcring  of  l>cVn*  Inc. 
shouW  bnng  in  cnou^  to  pay  down 
another  S44  million. 

The  Keller  management  schcxil  is 
still  cranking  out  would-bc  cxecii- 
ii\  es.  but  it  is  now  cn  ershadowcd  b\ 
the  rest  of  the  c«nipan\  .  The  IXA'n 
Institutes  enroll  24.000  students  on 
1 1  L*.S.  and  Canadian  campuses,  ac- 
couniinc  tor  all  but  a  sliwr  of  OeVn 
liic.'s  june  1990  riscal  vcar  re\en«cs 
of  SI  5ft  million.  Popular  maH>rs  are 
elcctroiik^.  data  processing  and  jc- 
countine. 


r  Sluoenis    a  OeV'. 
eteciromcs  lac 


schools.  Man\  prospective  students 
could  not  Jtlord  to  enrtill;  As  the 
school  was  unaccredited  and  still 
diiin  i  otVor  ucurccv  i.is  op(X)scd  t*> 
ccrtiricaios'.  mk'\  were  inclii»iblo  Inv 
leder.ii  loan*- 

Tav'lorand  Kciicr  decided  to  sw  itch 
emphasis  to  an  e\erunc  program  ror 
worKjng  aduits  Tlie  new  formula 
worked.  Thcv  were  ottcnng  M.B.A  s 
bv  !97()  and  were  rull\  accredited  the 
tbilowing  vear.  \\\  1987  thev  were 
grossinu  S5  million  a  \oar  ironi  an 
enroltmeni  oi  l..^()() 

It  v\asnniett>t>ranchoiit  Iheirold 
cmplover.  Ikll  \  Huwell.  wanieo  m 
unload  Its  .s.A  st.iKc  >n  IXA'n  A 
venture  capital  eroiip  led  Iw  Cilucant) 
based  FronteiUv  t>  prfwided  the 
Keller  management  schiKjl  with  S24 
million  in  eqijit\  lo  Inn  HeV'n  tor 


hducation  can  be  a  profitable  line 
of  work  nc\*n'\  opcratine  income 
{protits  befori.  interest,  depreciation 
and  ta\es  i  r-.n  to  S2 1  million  on  sales 
t>t  SI 22  nnllioii  in  the  List  nine 
nioiiiiis. 

How  have  the  education  authon- 
•ICS  reacted  to  the  invasion  of  capital 
isni  <m  their  lurt)  Without  enthusi- 
asm. Until  rcccntiv.  Sew  Jersey,  tor 
instance,  did  not  have  legislation 
allowing:  ror  profit  schtxils  to  offer 
bachelors  decrees.  DeVn's  d'-grec- 
granting:  status  is  now  being  consid 
ercd  b\  New  fersev.  But  the  educa 
tional  authorities  see  another  fatal 
tlaw  in  the  operation:  The  teachers 
work  too  hard,  putting  in  20  class- 
rcxmi  liours  a  week.  Sie\eii  Brown, 
dean  of  admimstranon  at  IXA'n's 
\Vnodbndee.  N  |.  campus,  savs  the 


tute  warns  him  to  limit  his  tcachcn  to 
IShounaweek. 

New  Jeney,  groaning:  under  a  huge 
state  budget  and  higher  taxes,  might 
be  better  ort' taking  a  leaf  from  De 
N'r\'S  book.  For  now.  the  school 
copes  as  best  it  can:  tacn  «ar  it  packs 
offabcHit  100  degree  students  to  sis- 
ter schools  in  Atlanta  or  Chicago  tor 
t^\x»  semesters^  allowing  them  to  cam 
their  degrees  in  Georgia  or  liiinois 
before  returning. 

Despite  the  hurdles  set  up  by  law> 
in  some  states.  Keller  and  Tavlor  casil\ 
o\'crcanie  the  other  obstacle:  acCredi- 
latioii.  controlled  bv  regional  associ.i 
tions.  Keller  Graduate  Sch<x)l  w  as  the 
lint  tor-profit  5ch<M)l  the  Nort.h  C  en 
tral  .AsMKiation  of(  ollegcs  &  Sch<Ki|v 
e\cr  accepted  for  membership.  Oi 
course,  its  unconventional  approach 
to  the  M.IJ.A.  cumciilum  worried  the 
educational  establishment.  But  toda\ 
the  president  of  the  Council  on  Post 
secondan-  Accreditation.  Thurston 
Maniiinji.  is  on  IXA  n  Inc  s  ooaro 
and  Keller  and  'I  a\ior  h.i\c  occonic 
acii\c  accreditiiiu  coiisuitaiit. 

M  A  DcVn  Institute  can»pus  m 
Lombard.  Ill  .  iusi  on  the  bcltw  a\  tn.u 
circles  Chicago,  one  ot  the  classrooniv 
in  a  concrete  block  building  is  snified 
\Mih  teiise-l<K)kiiiu  students  taking 
e\aiiis.  What  thev'\e  retained  or  ap' 
plied  calculus  and  cost  accountmu  is 
beinj:  tested.  Most  ot  these  kids  h,i\c 
parents  who  ne\er  went  near  colieuc. 
and  thev  are  reiving  on  federal  loan 
programs  to  help  manage  the  b4.7.^0 
in  tuition  and  fees  tor"  an  academic 
\car  at  Oc\'r^-.  Th.it  rigure  is  aini<ist 
rvMcc  the  S2..=;00  a  IXAn  studeni 
would  pav  to  go  to  iiearb\  Nortnern 
Illinois  L'niversii\  lim  lavitir  sa\v 
that  students  are  willing  to  p.i\ 
dinereiice  because  ihe\  think  thai  ,i 
degree  from  DcVn-  pavs  oi  in  the  )()h 
market. 

Taylor  and  Keller  have  big  orcaniv 
tor  the  DcVry  Institutes.  For  one. 
dow  n  the  road  thcv  are  mtcrcsred  m 
offering  management  contracts  tt. 
public  schools  (kindergarten  throudi 
grade  12).  If  this  works,  both  «uUems 
and  taxpavers  could  be  better  oi^'.  bui 
the  bureaucrats  and  teachers"  unions 
will  probabl\'  do  cvcnth.ng  possihit 
to  stop  It. 

"Kdueation  is  hurting  dccpi\  " 
savs  Keller  with  a  gnu  "We  can 
help."  Isanvt  -ly  listening?  m 
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Nobel  Laureate  Milton  Friedrnan  argues  that  our  Ivy 
League  colleges  could  cut  tuition  in  half  and  still  make 
money  if  they  were  exposed  to  the  disciplines  of  the 
market  rather  than  counting  upon  government 
subsidies  and  big  private  donors. 

The  perils 
of  socialized 
higher  education 

By  LctUe  Spttwt" 

B'f  disciplines  other  scmccs  musi  bcj' 
{  In  tius  iniemew  Fnedman  expanj' 
f  upon  the  theme 
\  \  Can  you  run  a  college  like  a  busi- 
I*  ncss,  insisting  that  it  cover  its  e\ 
I   pensa  from  operations  and  show  3 
I    return  on  its  investment?  Wouldn't 
I    this  harm  higher  education? 
"    Fnedman:  I  have  nn  doubt  whatsu 
ever  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
monev  on  half  the  tuiOon  charged  h\ 
Mttton Fnedmin  the  \w  League  schools  And  thcrc'^ 

IHiaiMferlwMaMHiisa*  no  reason  to  be  surpnscd  at  that  To 

start,  there  is  a  ver\'  general  rule  th.v. 
on  average  it  costs  half  as  much  to  run 
In  1966  the  Middle  Sutes  Associa-    anything  pnvately  as  it  does  govern 
uon  of  Colleges  &  Schools  refused  to    mentally.  And  these  higher  educaunn 
consider  Marjone  Webster  Junior    institutions  are  fundamentally  sn\ 
College  for  accreditation.  Was  the    emmental  insorutions 
college  guilrs'  of  low  academic  stan-    Harvard,  Stanford— these  you  call 
dards?  Not  at  all.  Marione  Webster  govemmenul? 
stood  accused  of  the  deadlv  crime  of    I  don't  believe  there's  any  real  distuu 
capitalism.  It  was  seeking  to  earn  a    Don  ber^xen  the  so-called pnvate  and 
profit.  Nobel  Laureate  Milton  Fnrd-    the  so- called  public  universioes.  In  ni> 
man  tmiiedt  free  of  charge^  on  the    essential  respect  canvousaythat  Stan 
college's  behalf  in  the  case  the  college    ford  is  private  and  Berkele>'  is  public 
brought  in  1970  against  the  accredit     The  ''public''  uruvenities  like  Berkc 
ing  association.  His  testimony  failed    le>'  and  Michigan  have  ver>'  large  pn 
tocomince  the  U.S.  Coun  of  Appeals    vate  endowments*  and  the  "pnvaic"" 
to  order  consideraoon  of  the  school    ones  like  Stanford  and  Columbia  grt 
for  accreditation,  and  the  college  was    about  a  third  of  their  income  from  the 
forced  to  close  in  I97S  government  in  research  grants  Tht 

At  a  ome  when  the  steadilv  increas-    disuncDon  is  between  governmental 
ingcostofcoUegeeducaoonisdevas-    and  nongo\'cmmental«  but  not  be 
tatmg  the  middle  class.  Friedman  sccs    rween  pu  bbc  and  pnvate 
nothmg  wrong  widi  subjecting  high*    You've  said,  in  hft  to  Choou  and 
er  educatx>n  to  the  same  fimncial    eUewbere,  that  colleges  are  not  just 
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Milton  Fnedoun 


NoteJ  economis! 

of  Stanford  s 
hoover  instituiio'' 


lit 


in  the  business  of  seliing  education 
lu  students.  They  mix  in  other  busi- 
nesses as  well.  For  example,  they 
peddle  imm(>rtalit>'  by  putting  pe<> 
pie  s  names  on  buildings  in  return 
for  big  contributions. 
I  nj\c-  jl\\a\sari:ucd  that  uni\emties 
ju-  imilnprcHlucr  cnicrpriscs.  Thf\ 
pnijua*  three  nutoi  products 
svniMjIiiiii.  research  and  monmncius 
All  the  panicipanis  in  this  vcnnirc 
scnc  multiple  tunctions.  and  it  is  vcn 
lurd  K)  isolate  the  separate  eonipi) 
ncnts  Vou  ha\  c  to  reillv  look  .it  them 
tiK  von  do  L»ener,!l  Motors  tir 
^.lencnl  Hlecin^ 

1-or  instance,  students  .ire  resouret  s 
J^  well  as  customers  \\  hv  docs  a 
college  give  scholarships-  A  univcrsm 
will  not  be  able  to  attract  large  donors 
Without  a  prestigious  reputation.  And 
the  wav  It  gets  this  reputation  is  h\ 
hnnginginhigh  qualir^-  students  who 
can  give  the  institution  a  fit(x>d  name 
in  ihe  future,  and  who  become 
sources  ol  funds  and  monunietits  tor 
the  n)siitution  in  the  tiiturc 

In  principle,  it  the  niultiproduci 
rirni  IS  ethcieni.  a  single  product  tirm 
siuniki  not  be  ahic  to  take  aw.iv  its 
husiness  It  t.h  makes  electric  bulbs 
and  also  makes  sonieihinc  else,  a  lirm 
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that  makes  onlv  bulbs  should  not  t>v 
able  to  take  a\vavtii-*s  bulb  business. 
So.  as  multiprttduct  businesses, 
universities  should  be  economicUlv 
efficient,  yet  they  arc  not.  They 
require  donations,  government 
granu  and  endowments  to  balance 
their  budgets. 

Tlic\  arc  ineliicient  tor  the  same  rea 
son  that  governmental  enterprises 
arc  Thev  are  not  dependent  on  a 
market  test,  because  thev  have  sources 
ot  tiinds,  like  government  grants  and 
taithKil  alumni,  that  are  not  reallv 
artectcd  bv  markets 

1      businessmen:  It  vou  want  to 
buv  a  gadget  lor  vour  business,  do  vou 
look  at  whether  someone  who  gradu 
ated  tVom  college  with  you  is  produc 
ing  that  gadget,  or  do  you  look  !br  the 
best  and  cheapest  gadget?  But  when 
vou  look  for  what  univcrsm'  or  col 
lege  you  arc  going  to  subsidize,  do 
\  ou  kK)k  for  the  one  that  is  producing 
what  vou  want  to  buy.  or  do  vou  look 
at  vour  school  tic- 
Does  this  inefficiency  also  applv  to 
research? 

Vou  ha\  e  dozens  ot  examples  of  sin 
gle  product  research  outfits.  Battelle 
.Memorial  Institute  and  Bell  Labs,  tor 
instance 


And  the  think  tank  indiistn  is  an 
other  torni  oi  hivmg  <m  into  single 
product  enter;inses.  'I  hat  s  been  pro 
moted.  in  part.  h\  r^\o  separate 
trends  t)ne  has  been  the  increasing 
"pohtic.ii  cf)rrectnc\s"  thinking  1\ 
collcues  and  uni\c'rsiiics  Ihis  hav 
proMded  a  supplvoj  sdiolai  tor  think 
tanks.  And  the  demand  tor  think  ranks 
has  amen  because  one  ot  the  side 
ct^ects  ot  growing  jto\ernment  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  amount  ot 
tunds  a\ailable  for  think  tanks  from 
private  foundations  like  the  Hradlev. 
Olin  and  Lilh  foundations 

Monument  buildnij!  is  the  hardest 
(me  to  separaic  But  I  think  vou  d«) 
ha\e  separate  monunients— tor  e\ 
ample,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  or 
the  Mellon  Institute  in  Washington. 
D.C:.  .An  instimtes  and  astronomical 
observatories  seem  to  have  been  a 
favonte  form  of  private  monument. 
Despite  tneff^dcncyt  many  colleges 
make  a  lot  more  than  they  spend. 
Harvard,  for  example,  reported  in- 
come over  expenditure  of  $450 
million  for  1988-89.  Yet  Harvard 
pays  no  income  taxes,  except  on 
investment  income.  And  thef«  is 
another  subsidy  in  that  donors  get 
a  deduction  from  taxable  income. 
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MiltOD  FficdttAii 

It  U  impoctinc  to  difixnpinh  two  very 
dilferent  thingi.  One  it  whether  you 
as  an  individual  thould  be  permined 
to  dedua  gifts-  The  other  is  v^ltether 
the  uuutunons  to  which  you  chooce 
to  pve  should  be  tax  exempt  from  the 
povit  of  vieu'  of  income  and,  more 
imponanc,  propcrt>'.  There  is  a  case 
for  the  first,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a 
wav  in  which  vou  can  decentralize  the 
decision  about  how  tax  money  should 
be  devoted  to  various  activities. 

But«  for  the  second,  I  think  that  the 
mosr  imponant  single  reform  we 
could  make  from  the  point  of  \iew  of 
getting  better  go\xmment  would  be 
to  abolish  nontaxable  sutus  co;i^ 
ptetety^for  churches,  uniivrsities. 
everything;.  Whv.>  Because  the  non- 
profit sector  IS  the  major  source  of 
pressure  for  increasing  the  size  of 
g[ovemment  and  its  intervention  in 
our  affairs.  It  is  a  set  of  insbtution^ 
that  are  capable  of  getting  the  benefit, 
of  go\*emment  expansion  without 
panng  the  cost.  Thc\'  don't  have  to 
pay  anv  taxes  ibr  ii— though  of  course 
their  employees  do— and  vet  they  gei 
the  tax  money  coming  back  to  them. 
And  as  an  empincal  matter  it  is  clear 
that  the  major  source  for  what  is 
uTonglycalled  "Miberal*'  go\'emmen- 
ta)  mvolvement  is  from  the  universi 
aes  and  the  churches. 
The  term  "nonprofit,"  of  course, 
connotes  virttie.  If  universities 
were  "for  profi  t  /  *  people  would  no 
longer  see  them  *s  needing  help. 
I  agree  completely.  But  let  me  put  it 
di&rently.  Nonprofit  satus  is  ^  scU' 
ing  point  for  monuments.  Mrs.  Jones 
IS  not  likely  to  erect  a  monument  for 
her  late  husband  bv  building  a  neu- 
structure  at  the  lones  Chemical 
Works;  she  n^iII  prefer  to  give  a  lones 
Ubran-  to  a  university*.  Why?  Because 
a  universir\'  is  somehow  associated 
with  an  esumable  public  enterprise. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  why  do  we 
refier  to  these  uutitutions  as  nonprofit 
rather  than  nontaxable^  I've  tried  to 
write  about  schools  as  governmental 
\*er3us  nongovernmental  rather  than 
publf  versus  private.  Rcfemng  to 
taxable  versus  nontaxable  rather  than 
for-profit  versus  nonprofit  schools 
would  also  be  a  much  cleaner,  nan- 
Orwellian  use  of  language. 
So  It's  a  very  good  idea;  Let's  set  up 
%  some  taxable  liberal  arts  colleges  and 

^  see  how  they  compete.  H 
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RBDuawo  snnxm  loan  defaults   n 

Default  and  the  Postsecondary  Institution 

Whea  ttudeatt  llm  coMkier  boiTBwiiv  money  to  flnm  their 

andieCnnto.  They OTil»w^poiirtbte for glviai«Dje«»«Mtt-qii»ltty 
e(hKi(ioiu  adinlitiiic  ind  twttdiag  aM  ooly  10 

PKdniaepmtnn.  a  wyk  ^^.w  < —  '-mminn  muwi  rtm  lii  lii 
ttltMtiQBmtyBotbeiiweitogoneofiaoieofthwciMiiuuilbaw^ 

and  to  n^iire  ipecifte  actkiM  fhn  hi|h4eflRilt  imttu^ 

of  Educatkn  calculatet  a  filed  ym  cohoR  detuh  iMfr-^^ 

oettaie  of  botioweri  emeiing  fepayment  itatui  in  one  nical  year  who  de^t 

beforeteendofthefsUowiiitfiaealyeaN-^cachichooleaehwar.  Thefis- 

ealywl9S7a)tM<Mtettnteforaaiiiadi^ 

waanpocent.  TMancaathainpenmoranbonDmnwhocaered 

Rp^yneoiaiatuiiaFy  19S7dctedtadbdbnteat4orpy  19tt. 

Table2ttowithMtheavMardel)M»>nttafcrvariouiiiMit«lcniliectondif- 
feraiiBillcanly.  Fbrexanpte,innr  19rr|ire|ifieiaiyiGfaooUhadaiaven8e 
default  me  of  33  peiwm--twioe  the  rate  of  two-ytar  inttitutlaos  and  mote 
than  four  dmci  the  rale  of  (btuwyearimtitaiioiit.  Alao,|inarietaiyiehooli 
white  accoBMitti  for  39  pereett  or  the  iiMitutiom  paiti^SiM  in  t^ 
loan  |»)|ra(B.aoooBnied  for  89  peiwa  of  iMiltutiomi^dSndt  rates 

fitater  than  60  percent  nd  84  pemnt  of  batitutiom  with  default  rates  Btater 
than  40  percent.  *^ 


Tabu  2 


33% 

Pobttc  fwo-yttr 

18 

14 

Public  fMr»year 

7 

PrtvMifotr-yeir 

7 

AOMMim 

17 

EXNIBITB 
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One  or  die  POMPOM  of  a  faannioe  aieiiey  U 10 
agaiim  louet  doe  IP  bonowcr  defkttltt. 
GuammedSnidimLom(OSL)pn>trams:  Group dpcopwrncom- 
priMd  of  the  Stiffcid  k)ftiu  the  KUS,  and 
L(NuateStiideats(SLS)piogfems.  (See  specific  km  pofnin 

definidoiu). 

In  school  period:  Period  between  the  dtie  the  student  begms  school 

and  the  date  the  snident  leaves  grace  stems. 
InsuranciFie:      the  loarantee  agency  may  charge  lenders  lo  help 

cover  die  agency*s  expenses.  Lenders  may  pass  die  chaife  on  to 

dieir  bonowers. 

Jntenstecpitatttation:  Procedure  whereby  loan  repayment  is  deferred 
but  interest  continues  to  accrue  and  is  combined  with  the  original 

loan  principsl,  dius  increasing  die  borrower's  debt 

UmUatiom,  suspension  andumifiatioH  A  procedure  whereby 

a  school  or  lender  diat  fiib  qnpnp^y  ^ 'clB'^^ 
programs  may  be  subject  to  poialdes,  including  limitatioo  on  die 
amount  of  loans,  suspension  of  die  insdtudon  from  participation 
in  die  OSL  programs  for  a  specified  time  period,  or  termination 
of  die  instimtioQ's  participadoo. 
Loan  principal:  Total  amoum  bonowed,  not  including  interest 

Origination  fte:  An  amount  generally  equal  to  5  percent  on  die  face 
value  of  die  loan  which  is  deducted  from  each  loan  made  to  the 
student  and  transferred  to  die  Department  to  help  offset  loan  sub- 
sidy costs. 

PWS  loans:  Variable-rate»  generally  unsubaidiied  loans  for  parents  to 
help  pay  for  dieir  children's  education. 

Freclaimsassistanci:  Assistance  provided  to  leoders  by  die  guarantee 
agency  to  encourage  delinquent  bomwen  to  make  pnyments  and 
to  help  locate  borrowen  after  an  account  U  delinquent 

Fr(missorynotf:  The  written  agreement  a  borrower  signs  to  record  die 
promise  toiepty  die  loan.  The  note  lists  die  terms  on  which  die 
borrower  agrees  to  pay  bKk  die  loan. 

rPropriewry  school:  A  for-profit  schoc^  usually  offering  trade  or  tech- 
nical piognuns  two  yean  or  less  in  lengdi. 
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Lower  Dollar  Default  Rates  for 
Borrowers  At  4-Year  Schools 


•2-year  public: 

21  % 

•2-year  private: 

15% 

•4-year  public: 

9% 

•  4-year  private: 

8% 

•  Proprietary: 

34% 

M  firs?**  j?'**^^ ""vwd  to 
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COMMISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


*#• 

riM4MNMi».»(mvivan«l9l&4  l.-t  11  193S 

Dtctirttar  8»  19W 

>ir,  Adrian  G,  Itoreufia 
Qffict  of  tht  Frtildant 

Uboratory  Initltutt  of  KtrehtndliiaK  EVIIIIIIT  II 

12         S3rd  9trMt  CAIIIDII  U 

York  I  Nfv  York  100:^2 

Dtar  i'rtfiidtnt  HnrruKt: 

At  Iti  R»»r<nf(  nn  Dfctrhcr  6-7,  )9A6  tht  Comlvtton  on  Hlf(hcr  Education  acted  to 
rtaffjrn  tUt  •ccrtditaclon  nf  iha  Laboratory  Intrlrntt  of  Htrchandlalng.  The 
ContUalon  nott»  that  th*  1n»tJtute'a  fftftodlc  itvltw  Kaport  will  bt  duf  October  l. 
1991,  In  tha  paantla<»,  th*  Ccviril avion  would  appraelatt  balnft  k«pt  apprlnfd  of  any 
chuugca  or  MdifJcatlon  \t\  tha  Bachalor  of  ProftMlonal  Studlen  prnsrflir.  which 
ar1«t  Iron  furtliar  txptrlence  with  It. 

H«f  roBBlasJon'u  racordu  ahow  the  JoUowlnn  dcacrlptlon  for  llic  1  •heratorv 
Institute  of  HcrchandlHli^K: 

Indtptndrot  four-yaar  collfRc  offarlnn  haclitlor  In  Profta»lonal 
Studlaa  Dagrce  In  Fathinn  Htrchandialng,  Aatoclate  In  Applltd 
Sclaneaa  ond  Aaiinclatt  In  Oeeupatlnnal  StudUa  Dcitrat  In 
rohlnn  HatchandltlnK.  Study  abroad  available  In  londnn, 
England  and  ?arU,  Franet. 

W  for  any  reaarn  tht  ihova  li  Inaccurntt  in  anv  wny  pltaai  notify  the  Cymiaalon 

Ple*fcr  h»  anaurad  of  tl:a  CoauUKlon' a  contlnuini  InrcrcBt  In  dcvaloptiftntR  ni  the 
Knhoffltory  Tnatltutr  n  Mcrchi»n<<J King ,  and  If  at  *ny  eiac  the  Cott»iR«lon  or  Itt 
Staff  can  bt  of  ftjislsitftncc  pleaat  feel  frtt  tn  e«ll  on  u*. 

V'Uit  all  good  vlihta,  I  rvn.H}i> 

^ jnrcrely » 

FdwniO  V.  tllU 
fh.slr 
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Xmttm  tOUCAWN  OfMinMM/T»€  UNMWTV  OF  M       Of  NEW  VOM/AkMm  NY  12230 


9m9  %,  198* 


MMm  0.  NttOlM,  iMldMt 

U  iMtlMftVMt 

MW  YOKkf  m  10023 


DMT  tCMite*  Nkoumi 

oui«9W»  taglmlng  ftU  ifM  and  memOiui  ttti«Mt  ■prtni  ma. 


t*;  SliS^lSi^fL^  -  -n^tlor.  tor 


SulSSSir^  ^  ^  **  ^  pwfmtion  tor 


•••otttlflBO  of  offact  and  iMntln^  for  all  ■tudvtu;  ■ 


*2Jjgjn9  tfto  oceoatlMnaM  of  pcogam,  mrfiom,  and  otuOint 


S^AiSilif^SLI?!?"  •••^J'w  o*«ne«  on  this  dnft  toCr.  ovda  r. 

join  !r,  to'^irti^sga  ^t^si^"- 

tST^thlDiStoSSSbS.  wiU  bo  an  qvxirtunlty  to  mTmS 


auffoct'  to  yau  ml  "^tSMSZT  ^^ST  ^LJ5!22'^i'***^' 
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COMMISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Mr.  w«rrtn  T.  ItHlMti 

Qffica  eC  tha  fraaitfanc 

Tha  larktlay  Ithoel  of  Waa(ehaicir 

Waac  Ba«  Oak  Una 

Utilca  Maina,  Htv  Verk  10604 


fiaar  frai&aaoc  ichiual: 

At  ita  aaaaiena  en  Juna  32>34,  1988,  tht  Cftattiaaion  en  Hiihar  Kueacion  accatt  to 
iranc  initial  accradicatlon  Co  Tht  ItrfcaUr  School  of  Wtatchiatar-  Thi  ComJiiiiion 
rt^uaata  a  rtport  by  April  I,  1990  dtaenatrac&ni  pro|raaa  in  davalopin|  and 
l»plaa«ncxn|  an  arfirnatlva  actvon  PIaR,  a  plan  for  ricrultMnt  of  non-tradicional 
itudancs  (Includini  Ban) ,  and  plant  for  inatltucional  aalaaaMnC  and  baaic  ikllSi. 
th«  8crkalcy  School  ahOuld  neci  cha(  any  ctian|a  In  amonhip  or  centre i  would 
conatituct  a  awbacantLvi  Chan|c  caqulrkng  a  eoBplatt  raaaaaaiVtnc  oi  the 
tnacituClon's  aCaCua.  Aa  of  now  the  nave  evaluation  of  The  Barkclcy  Scr.ool  of 
Wiatchiitar  vill  occur  in  1992-93. 

Tht  CoMiiCkon  calls  on  thi  adPinilcration  of  Tha  lirktliy  School  of  Wiitchistcr  to 
lolva  aa  qukckiy  a*  poiiibia  :^l  isiue  cf  security  of  acudcnt  records. 

The  Caaaiaaion  coiuand*  tha  Sehoo  for  lea  thoroufth  and  candid  lelf-icudy  which, 
taken  totethar  with  tna  axeailenc  lepert  of  ih4  evaluation  ceast  should  provide  an 
asenda  for  action  fcr  tha  nayc  fiv«  yeari. 

Tha  repott  of  the  evaluation  ceia  |ava  coniidcrible  evidence  thee  a  dedicated 
cavpui  comsuRlty  hai  tuiJt  a  tcront,  viatle  eolletiatc  inciitution. 

On  behalf  of  the  CoukafkOn  on  MLfthar  Idueatlon,  t  ckcahd  cc  you  Cs-r  varaeac 
contratulaciona  for  havini  achieved  chia  aajor  |Oil  on  tha  road  co  ac«dt«i.c 
axctlUnca. 

Accreditation  appliaa  co  Tha  Berkeley  lehool  of  Wcatchcacer  aa  described  below. 
Should  thia  daacript&on  be  Inaccureta  for  any  reaaon,  plaaao  notify  the  Couiasion 
office  at  once. 

X»Oep«hd«At  (proprietary)  buainaaa  achOiil  offering  Aaaociata  in  Applied 
Seianct  detraa  and  cartifieaCa  pro|ra*a  in  aaeratarial,  word  procaiaini, 
faahioB  Mrfcatini  and  UM|eccnC|  taahion  Mrchandiainti  and  buaincaa 
adoini«cration.  Continuant  oducicion  eouraea  offered  in  cvenini 
dSviaion. 


flaaaa  be  aaaurad  of  the  concinuini  intereat  of  the  CoMiaaion  on  Hiihar  Iducacion 

in  tha  voll*baiRt  of  Tha    Berkeley  School  or  Waacchaatar.     If    there  ia  any  way  in 

vhich  tM  CoeMsiaaien  or  ice  ataff  can  be  of  aerviei,  ploaae  do  not  haaitata  lo  bi 
in  couch  tfith  ua. 


iinaaraly. 


A  f^o^aw  eeaeciitioft  eeAwa  •«««m»ry.  eMWiMnr  i««  ht^htf  eotfeeiioAai  imttiiiiteps 
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COMIVIISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


3624  MafM  SfaMt 
Tutphont-.  2lft/aU>S60B 


Or.  Jack  B.  Jonea 

0<ric«  of  ch«  Praiidanc 

Tha  5trKtIay  Seftool,  S*mc  Hounta;n 

aox  F 

:.LCCla  faUa.  Naw  Jaraay 
Otar  Jack; 

:  wine    to  rhank    you  and    your    eolUa|uta  for    chair  hoapicallEy,     kindneaa.  and 
icasLna  Jurin»  cht  vine  wnicrt  PtiuU  Mayhaw  «nd  I  nada  r«hruary  1-2.   1988.     Xc  waa, 
i»  uttual.  a  grsac  peracnal  picaauti  co  aaiec  wl:^  jli  of  ay  trianvla  froa  BaricaLey. 
And  ny  apacidL  tnooKa    co  you  for  your    grac^ouinaaa  in  arivioi  ia    aU  tr.a  way  to 
Narberih  cn  a  rainy  nLgf.c, 

aoch  Paula  jnc  I  wtra  inpraaaad  oy  cha  cartful  woCK  and  serioua  accancion  aLrtady 
jiivcn  by  :ht  Sccering  CoasiCcea  to  cha  procoia  of  aalf-aCudy  ara  1  look  :orvard  co 
reviewing  tr.a  otaign  whtn  it  lu  eoapLecea.  In  tha  atantica,  I  nave  nottd  thac 
Garrec  Mountain  wiiJ  jndat'take  a  coaprthtnuiva  atif-acudy  wisft  anphaaia  on  «ha 
branch  cair.puiiea  fucjiinf  CMptciaily  o<i  eouunlcacion  and  inttiration. 

Our  5uur  ot  ail  of  c.-.m  s«w  Jer»«y  cavpuvta  and  :anCQr»  or  The  Btniaiay  Scncoia  waa 
cnl  ighCtnAni  And  inJcr»jCi,va.  Aa  .i  reauU  of  chat  cour,  I  can  tail  you  no»'  chac 
Che  accradicacion  of  eno  Earktley  Schoola,  GarrtC  Heuncain  Caapua  cxctnda  to  :ha 
Barsan.  Woodbrid|a,  ar.d  Hounc  Laurtl  branehta.  That  acaCua  will  ba  laviawtd  aa  a 
part  of  cha  rcguLar  tvaiuac^on  viaU  now  ichtdulad  for  Fail  of  1969.  You  ahould  ba 
in  couCh  wich  Ha.  Jacqueiina  Ciminara  of  ch«  coMiaaion  wich  Cha  dacaila  of  aAch  of 
cn<  brancrea:  «adrcsaaB,  phona  nunbara,  naata  of  cha  DLraecora,  «cc.  lo  cr.ac  all  of 
tM«  will  appear  m  our  naxc  diractocy.  Hay  I  also  realhc  you  co  include 
.nioriaa;ion  ragardint  Che  brancr.ea  in  your  next  tnaticucional  3aca  Suuary. 

A*  ynii  know,  apv  rhanta  In  ovnerahip  or  cJncrol  of  Tha  Barkalty  Schoola  In  Maw 
JtTaay  weuld  cor.aticuce  a  lubacanCive  changa  rrquinnt  a  cospiect  raaaataaaant  of 
icacut . 

I  hope  you  wiU  txtand  ay  wartaeaC  viahal  to  avcryona  ac  tha  Naw  Jaraay  ctntara. 


.Hinna  P.  Wainaciin,  Ph.D. 
Aaaociaca  Dirtcccr 

ct    Ha.  Suaan  Aaniean 

Mr.  Larry  L.  Luint 

i  ro'^>nfOl>l  «lOf  i*i'0't  J^'vno  ■«w»'V»»v  i«conaifV  4ro  ty,qrmf  tace4i>en«i  niiiiunnni 


Sineeraly, 
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COMMISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


DtoMhtr  14,  1919 


Dti  Kiohtrd  Turaa 
Office  of  tb«  trtildtnt 
Th«  BriAveXif£«  lohooXi  Xr.o. 
55  North  Bro>dw«y 
HloktvilXo,  Vow  York  11601 

Daar  Protidont  Turans 

X  tA)c«  groat  ploaiuro  in  Infotning  you  th«t  at  it«  toetion  oa  Novombor 
2^,  19S9,  th«  CowRliilon  on  Highor  Education  actod  to  aeeopt  Tho 
Brloroliffo  School,  inc.  aa  a  Candldato  for  Aoorodltation  with  tho 
Middlo  Stattt  CoMltsion  on  Higher  Education. 

For  catalo9  and  publicity  pvirpoif  tht  following  fitatomont  may  bo 
quotvd; 

Ca&dldato  for  Aceroditation  is  a  itatui  of  affiliation  with  a  regional 
accroditiag  coaakiiiion  which  indicatoa  that  an  inatitutioa  has 
achiovod  initial  rooognition  and  la  progroaaing  toward,  but  la  not 
aaourod  of«  aceroditation.  It  has  provided  ovidoaco  of  sound 
planning,  aoons  to  hovo  tho  rosourcos  to  iaploaont  tho  plans,  and 
appoart  to  havo  tho  potential  for  attaining  its  goals  within  a 
roasonabla  tiao. 

Horoaftor,  Tho  iriaroliffe  Schooli  inc.  will  be  Ueted  as  a  Candidate 
for  Accreditation  in  the  Kiddle  States  Dii,'ect.o&-y  and  iil«o  in  the  Xlel 
of  Accredited  and  Candidate  Institutions  published  ennually  for  the 
Council  on  Postsecondacy  Accreditation  by  the  American  Council  on 
fiduoation . 

Candidacy  applies  to  The  Brlareliffe  School,  inc.  as  described  belowi 

Two  year  (proprietary)  college  offering  certificate  progress  and 
associate  degrees  in  three  looaticnt:  HicksvillOi  Lynbrook,  and 
Patchogue,  all  on  Long  t aland. 

Xf  for  any  reason  this  description  is  mseourttce,  please  notify  the 
CoraisBion  office  et  once. 
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Mtttr  to  VvttidtBt  TuTfta 
Vag«  2  . 

Tfttxt  act  •tvtral  VMpoatibilitiM  labtrtnt  in  candidatt  for 
AeoxtditaUoB  ttatut  at  dttQsibad  in  tht  eandidacy  doowaat  ea  pagtt  I 
thtough  XI  i  laeludinf  a  aaRi-aaaual  u^pwst  of  proarttt  vteioh  it  follMMd 
hf  a  vltlt  f roa  a  eoaaittioa-appoiattd  ooatuXtSt.  VhiT  iaitial  tMi- 
aaauaX  raporta  of  prograaa  axa  dua  april  I,  1990  aad  Ooteb«r  t,  IfTo? 

?!-^?5^i?iit?       IWPol/itad  aa  Ita  eeaauXtant  to  tha  Cellaga,  Vraaida&t 

i^i^^  {717«?I0-«41).  vraaidaat  Woodbury  haa  aarvad  tha  CoMiaaicm  oa 
Kilter  Bduoation  la  a  vaxiaty  of  ceUagial  capaeitiaa  aataaa  o^v? 
f atiodio  Mviaw  Mport  rtada*  aad  aontultaat.  Tba  ooMiaaioa^a 
diraatad  Praaidaat  Voodbuvy  to  aatabliah  aa  priovity  loauoa  fox  tha 
flrat  yaatf  of  Ma  oeaauitaaoy  tha  felleifiag  araaaz  X)  ooatiauad  Seaxd 
dotaXopaaat;  3)  axpaaaiea  of  tha  roXa  of  faoulty  ia  oucciottlaTi^ 
vavaxaaaoa  axaaai  ^  I)  Xiteacy  davalopaoat  aad  bibXiowa^ieaX 
iaitruetioa;  4)  davaXopaaat  of  a  ooaprahaniiva  pXaa  f ox  tha  dalit^  of 
atudaat  aameaai  adviaaaaat,  tutoxiag,  couaaaXing*  fiaaaclaX  aid^aad 
haaXth  aaxvioar;  aad,  5)  initiatioa  of  a  paxtielpatory  pXaaaiag  pvoeaaa? 

Za  addltiOBi  thi  iaatitution ' a  own  caadidata  PXaaniag  Doouaaat.  takaa 
ia  Uadaa  with  \ha  axoaXXaat  xaport  of  tha  Aaaaataant  Taaa,  wiXX  pxoTidt 

^A.**^**  inotltutloaal  tfforc  dgxing  tha  pariod  of 

oaadldaoyi 

eoagxatuXatioaa  of  tht  Covmiatioa  oa  niohar 
Sdueatioa  oa  tht  aohiavaaaat  of  thit  lajox  aiXaaeona.  ahouX/.  you  hata 
aay  quaatioaa  ex  eoaaaata  ooaoaming  thia  Coaaiaaion  aotioa;  pXaaaa 

SSSiS  XiSA.tSr       *  «  " 

•laeaxaXy, 

•az*h  ft,  BlMMhai 
Chair 


NiUlAft.ptm 
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MiddtoSUtMAMOQtetion 
dCofltgMandSchooii 

3tt4  MlfkM  SUMI 


COMMISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Fchrunry  26,  1068 


Di\  3ctnlty  C.  CoU«n 
oecict  o(  Cht  Praiidanc 
Fivt  Townt  Coilaga 
216S  Sttford  Avanue 
StAford,  Ntw  York  11783 

Dttr  Dr.  Cohtni 

J  v.h-uarv  1988    Chi  CoMiiiion  on  llightr  Education  icccd 

wlniltUtSd  durin,  ch.  P..t  two  y..r..  Th.  Co«i..ion  nocc»  ch.t  ch.  n.xt 
cvoiuacion  will  occur  during  1992-93. 

Th.  Co«.l..ion  r..ind.  Flv.  Town.  ColUft.  that  .  ch.ng.  in  ownership  or  conrrol 
will  occ.fion  coBploc.  revl.w  of  accr.dic.d  .c*cu.. 

A<:<:r.ilieation  .ppli..  to  Flv.  Town.  ColL^a  a*  d..cribed  b.low.  Should  chi. 
JSHrt^cJoi  t.  SSi:"r.c.  for  .ny  reo.on,  pl.a..  notify  the  Co««iMion  off.c.  at 
one. 

Indtptndtnt  (proprlit.ry)  goUim,  c.riir-oriinteU,  otf.rinp.  .i.oei.e. 
dtsrtt  tnd  etrciflctcc  proBrtat. 

On  h.iinl(  of  Cht  CoMii.ion  on  Higher  Eduction,  -ny  I  extend  to  you  oiir  warme.t 
?onS;l!ti!.c!on.  on  h.vin,  r.«e.,.U  thi.  i-port.nt  ,i:..ton.  m  the  rtevc.op«ent  of 
Fivt  Town*  Colltga. 

»<....  h.  •••ur«d  of  thi  continuing  inttrttt  of  the  CoMi*iion  on  "ittUir 
«  !!^<.S  in  !tU-btinB  of  Five  Tount  ColltQe.  r«  'here  ii  nny  jay  m  which 
":"o«uiion  o,  11.  «::?r  c.n  U.  o,  ..rvic.  PU...  do  not  >.e.it.u=  to  b.  .n 
couch  with  u.. 

Sinc*r«^y» 


Sar.h  R.  Bl.n.h.i 
Chair 

.htf 


>.  weoMary  and  Hiofi.r  aditcatiOMi  iMirtuiiOM 
MCfMHtoK  and  o«Mf  oti.ippwuww  ttrvicaft. 
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SOUTHIW*  ASSOCIATION  OT  COUKB  AND  SCHOOIS 
COMMISSION  ON  COLLEGES 
UM  ie««tMfn  Um  •  OtcMti,  c^l,  HQ)).^ 
rtMwM  4M/31MM  WATS  MM«.7701 


j  '■iiuuy22,1991 

I 


Dr.FfMkJ,ToitoiieUo,)f. 

^■■■Iiliiii  ' 

Mitt  Wade's  MHea  MeiclNndiiiat  aueie 
2300  Sieautom  Ftaeway.  P^.  Box  St6M3 
Dillu  Appiai  Min.  Suite  MS120 
DaUas,TX  7S2S8 


Detr  Dr.  TotorieUo: 


on  December  la  199a  We  coniiMilw  jw.  your  facuUy.  end  lUff  oo  iW»  watnnw 

iiiHf?'^''  "J*^.*?."*^  •      fWlowUp  Report.  Sy  October  IS,  1991.  which  detalU 
SS.-^^i'^,  mSSS^^!^         tt  dted  in  tt«  fbllowing  tections  of 
^  S&^^r^.i^''^f'^"'^^'"^^  ReqiUiBneou).  Recotmncadation  S.  ttgaidlng 
a»edevdopaKniofco«peienckitor|Wfi»B»aBwrtulbrcowiei:Scet^ 
ReooBBieadalioD  10;  ScoleB  S.12  (Utmiy  GUkOiOM).  KMmSitoU-  taSonTii 

S^iX  ftS2!i£f??^2i!2!?  L'*  (PrtUctfloi**).  ReoomilNiidation  16:  end 

^i?.^**^**^       toconmwdntai  22.  You  AoiU  tend  the  npon.  in 

tS!!5S5S5^  'IS'  wppoiUni  doanenatioa  wherever  appiopiiaie. 

The  me^  of  the  Committee  on  fflttiia  «d  Itepoitt  aAad  ito 
Ooainiitioo,polkqrRlati!i|io|MopMiBdfta^  7« 

ri2!!Ild!*.*.2!SS?*  "I^^  •«       "-V"  Orfenwl  Mtion  on  the 

ceniHcaiestaliieitoDeilVtlUiioBDe^MdMM^^  llie  GwmMon^poi^ 

EiecuthrcOpuncd  for  iMamidenHoattltt  June  ooMing.  Our  office  wlU  coouci  you  in  June 
regandlng  the  OjuncU't  and  Ooounlnion't  deciiiatt. 

We  eppreeiaia  your  p«iticip«ion  la  the  actlvitiM  of  the  OxnnUtilon  cn  OoUeiet.  We  hope  you  «1U 
cell  on  ut  whenever  ««,cw  be  of  luUunee. 
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ASSCKIATION  OF  REGIONAI I  Y  ACCREDITED  PRIVATR  COU  EGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
PROPOSAL  NO  ONE 


CURWENT  LAW 

TITLE  XII  SecikMi  1201 
S«c  1301   M  uMd  kn  mil  Act 

|i)  1M  tmm  'MHufton  ol  ht^tw  KlucttKNi*  n)*m\t  tit 
■ilmi*inii  ImMirtton  m  •ny  S(Mt  wMcfi  (I)  Adrntn  u 
Mfillir  flkidtfM  onfy  (Mtioni  h«w4ng  •  e».«ctlt  ol 

9»  itMtritM*  •qoMMM  ol  luen  •  MftHlult.  (2)  to  f*9«Ry 
MM<M  «IMn  Midi  auit  10  •  proQiim  ol 

idiiiiiW  boyortf  foondiy  oAictflon,  (3)  pf»Mn  on 
•duNlMWlproo>«n  >M  wMch  H  Mr«rd«  aiiMiifttof  •  dt9<»* 
•r  piwMM  nol  toM  ItNn  •  (wo-ywM  pio^iuti  «Mctt  l« 
ic  uMliiH  to  mi  cfon  lewa^d  tuch  a  doQiH.  t4)iioput^ 
m  ^  Mf^roM  hMlMlen.  ind  W  to  occiKlitod  by  • 
mlmil  riflnonltid  icofodMno  igofwy  w  twocit^on.  w  H 
Ml  M  •MTtdNMl.  W  to  in  hMMtoA  wMh  (ftfM(4  to  «rfttch 
«w  Imtvy  hit  <Mwmin«S  IM  to  MMtciorv 
iWiwnM.  oomMoring  ttw  rNOuroM  ovUtM  lo  iti* 
MiyiOT,  tf»  pwM  olHnw.  N  «vy.  dwmg  «^  k  hM 
■ptrM.  ottort  M  to  mafclno  to  f^Mt  MorodttaifoA 
mniM<l,  and  iho  purpoM  toi  «Meh  Mt  dai«mMlon  li 
N*^  fiwdo,  ihM  ma  tnuMiHloo  m«  moot  tfM  oocttdkavon 
mndwtto  ol  luch  on  0900CV  «  MMctoWon  ««Mn  • 
mianifcli  imt.  of  (»)  to  on  imUMion  ctoiMt  oit 
MOplid.  en  Irmolof,  by  not  ton  fton  ttwoo  miMuHoni 
wM  «•  10  occtocKtod,  M  ciodH  OA  IM  ivno  buto  oi  11 
kMlmod  from  an  lAoMluHon  10  AooradNod  Sucntwrntito 
tooludo*  any  Ktiooi  «hieh  pi ovktot  not  lau  ihtn  •  oo«  yvit 
proytm  ol  mMf^  to  piapvt  Mudooia  (o«  o*)nlul 
Mi^toymanl  tn  •  taoognlitd  occ«jp«lton  and  ««Nch  m««ii 
t>o  prtMtoton ol  dauwi  (l).  (21.  (4).  and  (5) '  Such  Htm  titA 
hwMaa  a  puMc  w  fwnp<oM  piKito  aduciiion»i  miWiiikHi 
m  «iy  ttoto  wMch.  In  Mou  ol  iho  rtqulr«n>aAi  m  ctouM  (i). 
odmNa  ai  rogutoi  iwdwito  potaoni  ««(to  mo  tMyond  lAa 
ol  coiT^iiaofy  »d>eo4  aNaodanca  in  StaM  m  which  lh« 
bioMutfM  to  Iccotod  m4  wHi  wial  »■  ii»*iiiwiian  nt 
■  FwpMpoaaaodhtoau^^aaciion. 
J  Ah«N  pubUfth  0  Nil  ol  nalkxiAKy  racognlitd 
•cofOdMng  ao«ndai  o*  UMei>iK>ni  wMch  ht  (towtnMi  lo 
b*  fXibia  aut^o«l!v  11  lo  mt  ttuAiity  oi  lr«lnii>g  nN*i*<l 


*  Suggattod  lociiion  ol  piopus*il  itowKln^diii 
Elmlnitod  by  H  n 


SUGGESIED  AMENDMENT  OR  SUBSTITUTE 

TITLE  XII  SiH^tlon  1201 
SacMoii  i20i|i)ii  an>ao.'M 

(A)  by  kiMfltttg  thai  lh«  fifii  tanl«nca  hiVowuig  (ha  patKirf 
•Hw  lha  wo»d  ••cciadHK'  and  bafet^  woidi  'Such  mm' 
an  addittonai  umanca  to  toad  *Mi  torm  alio  WoMaa  • 


n  wMly  Md  «Moh  ImMm  to 
1 1  tia  I  Jln^m  tow!  by  aw  wjuiadMlwt  tancy 
mayiiBft  ha  tit  Sacmvy  to  accrMSN  MMofia  al  ffia 


RATIONALE/EXPI^NATION 

TITLE  XII  SeclkNi  1201 

AociadKalion  tor  p(op<tol«v  dagia*  granNno 
now  an  aocoptod  piadtoa  among  «w  tagtonal 

no  tonO*(  ■'^  ^ 
mM(t  Ml  MMtafi  In  TMi  I  ol  In 
EdMitton  AM  mm  aoacMd.  Tbo 
•mandad  aMtnri  *nM  and  AfWCU 
piopoaal  maraly  to  m  itap  ««h  tta  ounam 
highor  aduoattort. 


lha  propoul  aheuU  not  opan  any  itoodgatot' 
ofrfyiorTWlOftyo>IIHyuu<agliNp>o(wtolwy>tot„ 
iniiMtotiaftoeradMdbyMragtorMto,  ahinAMl 
by  ttw  Nm  Vorti  Se«d  ol  RM^to.  and  tomt  MCI  Up^^ 
Tha  fitoMum  ml^  iimutoto  M  SMTMvy^  OMfillM  if  ^ 
p«pctloM  ol  aoma  oi  9»  ipacMtMi  awniliHi  «|MriN 
«hM)Vpaian»ydonoio4a«ta^iVi"9>iMlii4Ml 
by  aehoato  flM  •eetadtoad  M  eeSagaa  ar  «M  Mi  Atfi 
McradNMtanMdMMlr^laMto  Th«propOMlll«l|MNf9 
f  irfikida  a  iflhool  wMch  might  oMar  •  dagi  N  b«4  iM  to  fi 
aceradtoad  ai  a  oolaga  or  uo)vtr«)ty 

Tha  p<opoMl  ^  dfMi  lha  opporiurwty  to  etoarty  arMiAa 
tha  pwtculai  purpoaai  ol  any  p«llcutor  prafraf^ 
might  ba  ol  auMtfy  granto  Of  aaivtoaa  undar  oofMi 
lattor  lypa  ol  program  auc*i  ai  (ho  Niliontf  Utortey  M  ^ 
lOti  (HR  7Si)«Duldhavaavongraato(poMnlMl«iM«ar 
contiaet  H  mighi  atoo  uMxa  togMmaw  tuaifciiani  ol  MgMr 
•ducMton  whkh  ata  pfoprwaiy  m  eorporato  r*"— - 

Ontaotty.  an  in»«uHon  wlikrh  cttaia  oofy  a  | 
d«QfO«,  PhD,  EdO.  0(  Mattoia.  muM  M  i 

\oca<tonalKhoor  to  avtMHsihNtorrtt  0(081  Mean.  ThM 
bfoguMty.  ba  H  paradoiicai  or  anomatooa,  ahOiM  U  and 
could  ba  eoriactod  by  ihtt  amaftdm^nl 

for  praeadanl  ttM  Commjttaa  may  wtoh  to  ralai  to  tia 
lutulory  dtfWtioo  ol  an  "inHltuHoo  ol  toamhg'  Irt  #to 
CM  fM  al  31  use  or  a  'lUndaid  eorwga  digrpa'  In 
i65t(Q)  naHhar  ol  which  axctuda  proprlaUry  < 
ufltvwaHtoi  M«o,  tha  ragulatory  datmMon  ol  an  1 

ol  Mghar  toaming-  m  42  CFR I  5  to  2  m  Publto  H  

rtanrUitona  daalr^  with  afltod  haaHh  m  4>  U9C  M  MM 
hiv«  no  Iln)Halk>n  10  ptil'Wc  w  noopioRl  hUfhMtena. 


00 


14  OS 


EXHIBIT  E 


1 


0  ff 


ASSOCIATION  OF  REGIONALLY  ACCWEWTEO  PRIVATE  COtlEOES  AND  U^VHRSITIES 
PROPOSAL  NO.  TWO 


CURRENT  LAW 

TITLE  XII  Section  1201 
8k.        to  uMd  In  ttilt  Acl> 

W  The  Mm  IntMuVon  o4  WghM  •dtiotMn'  mMnt  in 
tdutticiMl  InMNiriton  in  any  8ialt  wHth  (i)  admta  m 

yMutMm  Insm  •  Mhoel  prevfdlno  ■Mondanf  tAioMion,  0( 
ftt  NMytlNd  •QuMvri  o4  MJch  •  «mMo««*.  CD  to /toOy 
Mtfwrtnd  «NNn  Mieti  SMlt  to  pwvWt  ■  pfogrtm  o4 
■iiiiMinn  btycnd  Mwidwy  tdgwion.  (3)  prowtdn  hi 

^•ffM  Of  provWM  Mt  ItM  ttMn  ■  iMOi^  piogi  am  whicti 
to  MOtptoM  fof  ur  ertdN  towvd  woh  •  dtgrM.  (4)  («  • 
puMe  Of  OMf  nenproM  \ramMm,  aid  W  to  worodHvd  by 

0  nttofi^  fmngnlwd  ■wdWog  >Qiooy  or  iWOBiollon.  w 

1  net  ■□  MsrwMod.  W  to  an  lottHulon  rMpo^  to  «iMch 
ftt  SoonlHV  hoo  MrmM  IM  «Mra  to  MMictorv 
MMinnoo.  oon«ldw1no  »•  fMOurooo  ovtMabtt  le  tfta 
mmuipn.  t»*  poriod  o(  HUM,  N  any.  tfurtng  «Mc«i  H  hci 
apiraM,  tia  tffon  a  to  making  to  mtai  aec«adlMon 
MMtfaMt.  ind  ita  purpoaa  tof  wtiMi  Ihto  dttarmMon  U 
bahf  mada.  «tat  iha  inaAulton  wM  maa4  the  tocfadltatton 
•tonft/da  o<  tuoh  in  igancy  0(  aiaocHHon  wIMn  a 
rtaionaNt  Hma.  of  (8)  to  wi  kMMuiMn  «^eM  ctadKi  ua 
aeoiptod.  oo  aanttof.  by  not  toii  ttian  ttwai  initftutmni 
wNoh  wa  to  acotadftid.  tot  eradH  on  dta  uma  bails  ■«  (f 
>M«iriad  linm  iw  InaHtirMm  io  aimaitttoil  Such  larm  alto 
Inetudaa  any  ieMo<  which  provfdat  not  la«a  i  onayav 
pra^am  o<  biinJno  to  prapari  tludanit  tor  oaii)ru] 
anvtoymam  in  a  raeogniitd  oooup*He<^  and  wNch  ma«i« 
•topi«y4itono<ciau>a«(l}.(2).{4).and(5»  Suchtarmiiio 
Muda*  a  pubtic  m  nonptoW  prKiH  adueaHonai  mtlHullon 
bi  «iy  Stala  wNch.  in  Hau  o(  dw  riQuhamam  m  dauM  10. 
adnM  aa  raguUr  iiudanis  paiioni  who  wi  btyond  (N  *gt 
04  oomputiMy  school  iflandwwa  In  tw  Suta  in  whkh  th« 
tosdMlon  to  Iccatod  mi  t^kw  mM  »s  iiayWinwimr  nt 
laiaaa  tHH)  aldUi  tm  Fto>  pmpcsas ct tf)ts  iubMciton. 
ito  SaeratHy  i>iifl  pubMsh  i  Ntt  ol  nsHoniAv  iaoognii*d 
acMidtono  aoanciai  cm  itsoc^itfoni  which  h«  d«iMmkvti  lo 
ba  fsteWa  suttKMtty  si  to  tha  qusltry  of  lfsmk»g  otitti 

0)  Sugo**tod  tdcsiton  oi  ptopoiad  smandtntnt  A 
(2)  SugoatM  locaHon  ol  p<opoiad  Mnvndmsni  U 
■*  BMnatad  by  H  R  i^S 

:4/oe/j>») 


SUGGESTED  AMENDMENT  OR  SlWSTITUTE 
TITLE  Xil  Section  1201 

Saedon  I20l(i)0)toimandad- 

(A)  by  iVlUng  out  Iha  wO(d 'bachakM  V  and  insMtlne  in  Mu 

dwao4  Iha  wotds  "m  aatadato  of  MgNi*. 

m  by  sklking  out  tta  word  -Mr  ind  tosarttng  In  Mau  thaiacf 

Iha  words  "iuMiMiir 


RATlONALE/EXPt>NAT(ON 
TITLE  XII  SMtionI  201 

(A)  Tha  unqwIMlid  raqulramMM  M  tfto  iMiMtofi  aiv  a 
^acMerV  diVM  *•  Inuonitotont  wM  fta  imMh  if  fm 
aoadamtoiMfM.  ThiraifamanyfraaaHndbiiiMiMM 
mi  OMduaM  sohaols  wNeh  aa  noi  after  iM  taMH^ 
riayaa  M  wM  do  oflii  Juiiil  it  tUMirjJwd 
dootoni  to<(al  Inoludhg  fWdMnit  oitoopilHyi  A^i^. 
akidMy  two  M  a  hoM  ol  iomfTwnliy  and  dMtofN 
wMeh  do  Ml  off*  dto  Mtitorii  dtgtoi  M  iltor  M  Mr 
NghMldaoraatN'toiOdMs'  MiaatoffftoiidMMM 
(tofc  txpoaura  M  dia  ftonds  jd  BitoWiiiam  audfcid  « 
iWjatora  ai  In  d>a  Aga  Dtoorirrdnadon  bi  Inptoi^wl  Ail 
(AD6A)  which  fcKocporatot  Siodon  tfOlW  fay  iilwawoi. 

Tha  ioMton  Itot  In  using  dto  phais  from  dto  VHtormis 
isotoWon  daMiton  ol  a  'standard  ooMga  Cffnd*  In 
31  use  iMtto)  wNoh  maans  an  aatodato  or  M|fMr 
which  to  awwdtd  by  ininiitofdon  ol  Nghar  toandni  M  li 
aocfidltod  as  a  eoaagiato  tosMuden  by  a  raoognfarad  ragtoMl 
ot  rj«onal  auMidMng  aganoy 

(B)  Subsaiuii  thf  word  'subUanM-  tor  fta  tonn  *Mr  In 
dasortoing  tf>a  fwo  yaar  program  sceaptobto  tor 
towards  a  baohitor^  dagrai.  Tha  COI' AACi  MriH^iil  an 
*Trinitor  of  CradN  ind  Award  ol  Auadawto  CradT  awiMy 
poMs  0^  dta  graai  dMsrsnoaa  ^a^asan  iiiipiwii  il 
oradM  tor  admtoston  purposN  and  dto  ipploMy  if  imM 
tor  da^  purposasV  Ths  praaanl  tonguifi  aaarm  to 
ooiitonytoto  only  avldar>oi  of  ful  crsdR  lor  fta  ^sgraa. 

in  dia  h«)ds  ol  an  ovsnaalous  audHer  fta  ipMtor  of 
tnaiglbHIy  might  ba  ralaad  on  Ma  MohntadMy.  FurtW.wa 
Quaiitonwhad>art>aOipanminihasOihaaa»iriiiifid*iid 
avidinoa  «mi  «i  (nawulton  no«  awardtog  dto  baMor^ 
dagras  In  fact  his  inv  avidtooa  dtol  lueh  rwi  baufiMMl 
da^asitaooaptobtotof  ^craddtowwdidMdigKM.  tha 
praaanl  tanguaga  ol  ttta  slsMa  is  east  rM  In  tormi  of 
•dnossion  bm  ol  ippMoabilHy  towards  tta  baehatof  "a  digM. 
Ihts  potontlal  tor  aipoaura  (s  (sadtty  eursUa  and  shouM  ^ 
at  isit  any  doubts  about  tht  hantfarsbiidy  of  d)a  craAl 
whatfMT  tor  idnVsaion  or  sppHcabUJty 

i 


AS80aATK)N  OF  REOIONAUY  ACCREDITED  PRIVATE  COtLEQCS  AND  Uf^VCRSmCS 
PROPOSAL  NO.  THREE 


CURRENT  LAW 

TITLE  XII  S»cik>n  1201 
8«c.  I»l  Att  uMd  In  tM  Act 
A  NEW  ftjeSECTION 


SUQQESTED  AMENDMENT  OR  SUBSTITUTE 
TITLE  XII  S#ctton  1201 
I  taoi HI 


(A)  by  addhg  •  rwif  mbwdion  |r)  to  rMd  'Omm  taM 


MfttMiilMflMMMll 


RATtONALE/EXPlANATlON 

TITLE  XM8«Otlon1S01 

A  MMnr  MMIMI 01 M  MM  taw 
H 


fill 


•MMi««Rta 


piUliMi  hy  ita 


ita>  iiiiii 


( OMMHMrt  Oy  0 
iiniMtitrt«nMin 


1880 


EXHIBIT  F 


What  Were  the  Nine  Defaulter 
Characteristics? 


•  Attended  vocationai/trade 
school 

•  Had  low  income 

•  Had  little  or  no  financial 
support  from  others 

•  Had  minority  background 

•  Lacked  high-school  diploma 

•  Failed  to  complete  program 

•  Attended  1  year  or  less 

•  Borrowed  small  amounts 

•  Unemployed  at  time  of  default 


"r^*  d«rtuu  r»t«  lor  propri«tiry  teneol  borrow«rs  i»  qr«kt«r  tn«r 
•.n»  r«t«  for  borrowtr»  (fm  otnar  ichooU      In  July  i»iv  wt 


p«rcint  of  borrov«ra  who  r*ciiv«tf  Uiiir  laat  loan  in  Ills.  tht. 
Accouncid  for  ««  p«rc«nt  of  dafaulta  ai  of  Bttpttab«r  io. 
ovtr  thit  4-ytir  p«riod.  ttudttnt  datault  rattti  for  th«  fi«a  kinci 
of  Acnooii  rtn^id  trom  10  porcant  for  *-yMr  public  and  privact 
•chooii.  to  >»  preant  for  proprnt'try  ■ch»oii.    Th«  DtpariMnc  ci 
Cductcion  r«port«d  tiaiUr  r*»uiU  in  tv«  r*e«nt  ■tudiaa  of  aehoc. 
d«fiulL  ritti.    ftoth  AtudiM  ««tar»iMd  which  borrMra.  by  Kind  : 
■cnooi.  war*  in  dafauit  aftar  antarinf  rtpftyMnt.    Tha  raaultt 


EXHIBIT  6 


o 

ERIC 


UiA 


1831 


tMii  SMI  mmm  kni^lte  «m  **q«HM  UdM 


fd  mam  l&imS^  dM  HtftMT  CteMM  Act  of  1M(  (m  ta  tfftct  on 

(B)  11  M  ««atilMl  ttaMM  MM  (U  MMi  M  MfPMf^J^l 

Of  U))  ol  NMW  ItW  if  ti»  Cifi  D.  MdM  VoMmi  GAmmm  Acu 

mmm\ummOmtkmtL\m. 

•Ito  im  "me«M  odiMttd  ffoM 


^  _-|^^^  ^te^V  ^^^^^^  MBBMO  OttWMO  WBMI  MM  MOPWt 

m  iiiBiii  tft  tiMTSiMM  o(  H  nMM  iteU  bo 

^  «l  •MUM  (^H  by  tto      o(  tlM  KMutt 

U»  A  fMHflii  MtaM#  «Mi  mim  ■iittw  il7  io  m  inrliiihti  in 

M.  ai,  at  u.  or 


EXHIBIT  N 


ERIC 


1882 


JBSggCAL  4110  fmwmmm 


iWkTtiai.  Ult,iiMMii4  S«Mnimiii    ^LT^^^S**  V******  vaiMM 

  I    m     ,  l^TtSyTEM^'^^ 

M  nttni  iC  Mil  Am  II  MM^hi  li  mm    ^tmMm  i|  ftMb  a«m^h 


—  — «  vwHrt  »  MM  iM     .  (UiMi  MM.  M  CJ^ 

^  «IM|  ito  Oh:  II.  im  M  MM*  «OONA     '"'^  ****  H 


ItH  CM   I  u^mB 


uiSSTR^ftT  ^  ^  "^toM  9(exi)  of  that  Act  (50 

JL^TSSVSi^i^J^^ill  f     ^  AdMitniioii,  Mt 

49 


ERLC 


1338 


Ui  Mtan^  wi  tte  Mi  WtMor  nal  (Mi,  Iboobm  pradndsf 


mitftal  it  tht  to»  of  tiipliDiitinii  of  thi  mm^m  iaciodtd  in 
th*  ^Hhi^hn  oC  *'MMli^'«  mim  ^  ^'^inrttrf  or  in- 

(i)  TmiwSotot  ImSSmTkMrn  Pa»  to  Omn  Jummowow.^ 


(I)  Tte      OB  IniHwniriiM  lo  tbi  niMWiiiHi  oC  thi  ^  _ 

i»iite>i  cC  Pmrti  Mooi  qoiiit  4MiriBi«  ai»o>>  tbi  Vtigfai  Minih, 
orthoKurthMilliftoftMiai^irtfaoTmifcTI^^ 
esSe  UlMidi  ttiiir  tho  Imo  ippltalte  totlMiiJozMicttoot»  or  thi 
oQBipifoblo  til  BiU  to  tte  onOiil  MfoniMM  of  %  fpiiAn  ooqb* 
!ri  ihill  hi  HmS!!  m  Fiiwil  laoaiMi  tiiM 

(8  BitaOMii  tUi  pott  to  tte  IBIMI  R«finii  Codi  of  1966. 
F^witaMi^ti«fBrJro«*^lMfc»lBotwioa«ttoii^ 
farpiuTPiioortfaitiKiiiiriitfcipoinropiiaXbotwiOoiMwf- 

to  ttti  OOffMpMldllif  iMi^  tOS  tMi«i|^iMMi  OTUlrtil'H 

tfao  Sicntosy  fluy  pnoflnbo  by  focoloaoB* 

(|l  U AC  tQOVff>  Umti  Omkm  If.  UH  FJU  IMNl  m.  ^OOiOl  100  OkU. 
IITI;  MaM       1  IIT.  TJL  IH-M^  mb.  im  101  iM.  tSS^  < 

July  ii.iMLPX.ioi-mMcT(uuiaM.afr. 


PabtG— GwBAL  PtovMMi  Rbatiho  TO  9nn«NT  AmvrANCB 


Sk.  461.  (i)  buimmoii  or  Bnnat  bocsAnoN.Ml)  Fdr  tbi  pur- 
poii  of  tbto  titto.  ompt  ootaift  6  of  port  A  oad  pivt  B.  tbi  torn 

tutioQi  oofoiod  bp  tbi  diOBllta  OQBtoM  IB  iiotta  U01(i>-- 
lAi  B  piopnmiy  inonMHB  oc  Bionir  osooobob; 
CB)  B  POItiiOOBB^W  YOOOttlB^A  taHtifcittoBs 

(O  B  dipittMBt,  ilfWoBt  or  oi&ir  oii!Blnlirri<lM  imtt  in  ■ 
noHni  or  oaiwrtiy  wfafab  puiliii  priaorily  or  iiriuiiHlj 
OB  ioofidllii  profmB  of  oiBOOttiB  iB  pfotatail  Boniat  and 
iUiril  iu^iBti  toidb^to  tbidipoioAinhitfyof  BMwBS^  or 
to  ia  oqoAtBket  dipoi^  or  to  a  frndaali  digrao  ia  BmSai; 
oad 

 ^  (D)  a  dipBmMBt>  dMte,  or  otbtr  Bdiiliiiiliillii  oait  ia  o 

josior  ooUmio,  nnmimity  ooikQi,  nnltipb  or  uaivonity  whkh 


widM  jrinarily  or  oBMMtiiii  aa  aoendted  ftwr  progrom 
of  odaoBtka  ia  m jliiiiiBii  aShi^ iad oUlid  Si^mhSiiso^ 
to  u  hmIbh  itgnt  iB  juiiin  or  to  M  omiltMoat  dogno. 
(2)  Tho  >i«a  "ocewBod"  whw  offUo*  *o  oey  pwgriBD  of  nam 

OdOBBtMD  BOOM  0  pffQ(pMi  OOCfOOnOd  fay  o  noo^Biiid  bod^  or 
bediM  apfrewod  for  raefa  puipooo  by  tbo  Soentaiy. 


ERIC 


1334 


HOUB  0019.  MF.  NO.  IQ^I  104 
(up  MO) 

10.  EducsUon  ttfiitfi  taMii  aM  ino^lflettioii  of  ttudtnt  dcptnd. 
a.  Edunuton  ntiRgt 

Prmmt  Urn 

»««•.  or  «itftrr»l  of  uxaiion.  for  inur 
•tt  or  och«r  incomt  is  nol  tUowaMt  boeauat  tht  tamytr  um  the 

mlyiH^Lai^  ¥5?ff»  ^  Stnoi  EE  stviBd  bonds 
^^'TrffiSon'^of*?^  tr«»f^Town•^ 

No  provision. 

h«L'lf!r!Lln5SI?*r  "'"•^  '  qualifltd  U.S.  Sahts  EE  savinn 
Dond  is  exeludad  from  froos  lacomo,  if.  instMid  of  botns  rcdMiMd 

of  iuch  trtnsfir.  or  (2)  tht  unount  of  tueh  hif  htr  education  n- 
ptnsss. 

"  P«  for 'h»  tuabli  ywr.  no  unount  U 
wclwLble  by  t  uxp»ytr  whoM  AGI  it  S80.000  or  mora.  For  a  tu- 
Wtr  with  AGI  bttwMn  SM.OOO  and  ro.OOO.  67  Mrctnc  of  theiH- 
•*  ?«'L'1«'''''«:     AGI  tetWMn  ro.ollO  and  S80.000.  34 
S!5!«Hi^^'.^'i  rf^**'*  »  •«lu««iblt.  In  tht  ciM  of  a  mar- 

>ian!TfttM988*'^  P»«Mi«ut  amounu  are  indexed  in  calendar 
rJ!^^,^^  "  !  »"l»3;«' i«  •  dep«dtnt  of  anothir  tax- 
Sih  taiplyi^?*^  "  '^^^ 

hJ^7!ll?i "wf^i"*** V'*^      tramftr  of  a  U5.  uvinp 
k!  *  V  inititution  and  (2)  radtmption  of 

provuwn  iMtitution  for  tht  tducational  purpows  of  thU 

cation  Act  of  196S  (Hc.  1201(a)  or  48l{*)),  or  in  tht  Carl  D.  Perliina 
Vocational  Education  Act  itubparagraph  (C)  or  iD)  of  mc.  521(3». 

The  provision  i»  cfTtctive  for  tranaftn  of  qualified  U.S.  tavinn 
bond*  iMued  after  the  dau  of  tnaetmtnt.  '^^ 

C»nftr*iuf  Atrttmnt 

thJfo*  rmrch^nJST'""' 

5200 


I  •US 


1385 


AKD  mucl  utbciie  act 

P4*  10M47 

Tht  txelittioti  from  grat  ioMM  of  Intmtt  on  U.S.  Soriti  EE 
savina  bondi  it  aviikbto  only  for  individuait  who  havt  purchatad. 
aftar  havinf  tttaiMd  aia  24.  and  art  tola  owntrt  of  tht  bondt.  or 
who  own  Bueh  bondtMutly  with  thttr  tpow.  Tht  tidution  it  not 
avaiUbU  to  an  mdnidual  who  it  tht  owntr  of  a  Stmt  EE  bLAd 
whKh  waa  purehtttd  hy  anothtr  individual  ochtr  than  a  tpoutt. 
Undtr  tjut  nilt.  inttittt  on  bpndt  purchattd  by  an  indiTiduafto  bt 
rtdttmad  m  itay)  10  ytan  whan  a  dtptndtnt  of  tht  individual  at- 
tandt  a  colltm  u  t  ifibk  for  tht  txduaion.  Howtvtr.  tht  ticiution 
w\\\  not  bt  aUowabN(  if  bondt  art  purchatad  by  a  partnt  and  put  in 
tha  nama  of  th«  chUd  or  anochtr  dtptndtnt  of  tht  taapaytr.  or  if 
bondt  art  purchattd  by  any  individual  who  it  undtr  tit  24  at  tht 
timt  of  purehaat. 

Savinft  bondt  art  to  bt  rtdttntd  by  tht  owntr.  rathtr  than 
bting  trantftrrtd  to  tht  tdocatwnal  inttitution.  If  tht  agtrtiatc  r«- 
dtmptton  amount,  i.t..  principal  plut  inttrttt  of  airStnat  EE 
bondt  rtdftmtd  by  tht^taxpaytr  during  tht  taxabit  year  dott  not 
txcttd  tht  mount  of  tht  ttudtnt't  qualifltd  tducational  txptnttt. 
aU  initrttt  for  tht  ytar  on  tht  bondt  it  txdudiblt  tubjtct  to  tht 
^918.****?^^  •5*SPi5k***^  ^  rtdtmption  amount  it  18.000 
<  $4,000  prueipal  and  14.000  aeeruad  inttrtit»  and  qualifltd  tduca- 
tional txpMttt  art  a9.500.  tha  rtdanption  amount  txcttdt  the 
auaiiflad  educatiraal  txptntta  and  all  14.000  inurttt  in  tht  rt- 
dtmption amount  it  txcludiblt  from  ineomt.  If  tht  rtdtmpuon 
amount  txcttdt  tht  qualifltd  tducational  txptnata.  tht  amount  of 
excludiblt  inttrttt  it  rtduetd  on  t  pro  rau  batit.  i.t..  tht  ratio  of 
qualifltd  educ^Uonal  txptntta  to  tht  turn  of  princinai  and  inttmt 
on  all  Strict  EE  bondt  rtdttmtd  during  tht  taxablt  ytar.  For  ex- 
ample, if  tht  rtdtmption  amount  it  18,000.  contitting  of  $4,000 
tMhjprincipal  and  inurttt  and  qualKlad  edueaUonal  txptnttt  are 
•^'SvAifcj  ^^*?  •«P*Mtt  to  rtdtmption  amount  U  T5  percent, 
and  S3,000  of  the  inurttt  rtctivtd  in  tht  count  of  redemption  it 
excludibie  ttom  income. 

Qualifled  tducational  txptnttt  mtan  tuition  and  required  fett 
net  of  Kholarehipt.  fellowthipt.  employer  provided  educttiontl  at- 
sutanct  (ftc.  127).  and  other  tuition  rtduction  amounU.  The  ex-  • 
ptnuf  mutt  bt  mcurrcd  by  the  taxpayer,  spoutt.  or  dtpendent 
dunng  the  year  of  redemption.  Such  exptntet  do  not  include  ex* 
pentta  with  rttptct  to  any  count  or  othtr  tducation  involving 
sportt.  gamta.  or  hobbitt.  othtr  than  at  part  of  a  dtgree  or  certifi- 
cau  granting  program. 

Eligible  educational  inttitutiont  art  dtflned  in  etc.  1201(a)  and 
481(aM)  iC)  and  (D)  li.e..  nunlng  echooli)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  at  in  tffea  on  October  21.  1988.  tnd  in  tht  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  (tubparagraph  (C)  or  tD)  of  sec. 
o21(3)).  at  in  tffect  on  October  21.  1988.  An  eligible  educttiontt  inO 
stitution  dott  not  include  proprieury  inttitutiont.  ^ 

Tht  phateout  rangtt  art  modifled.  For  joint  retumi.  tht  phatt- 
out  range  it  for  modifled  AGI  from  160,000  to  iSO.OOO.  and  from 
i40.000  to  $55,000  for  single  taxpaytn  and  htadt  of  houttholdt. 
Mamed  taxpayen  who  flle  ttparau  rttumt  are  not  eligible  for  the 
exclution.  Modifled  AGI  mtant  the  sum  of  tha  adjusted  grots 
incomt  of  tht  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  vtar.  the  partial  inclusion  of 
social  security  and  tier  I  railroad  retirement  beneftU  (sec.  86).  the 
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HOW  OONT.  Wtt.  HO.  iOkliO* 

ffci  KtiiiSi??"^       tottjew  withia  Oiuub,  Aatrioui 
Sjm^th.  NorthtfB  Mmsm  Itludi,  ud  IWolStJSTMl 

aw  radniMd  to  pni«ido  raportiBt  ipiSflctS  of  5£^BriaSLd?iS 
inuwtt  eomponnu  of  th?wdmpttooSBfc  M?«S2S£?tt2? 

lu?' yg^ty*.^        of  bond.  tSTtSSg^ 

gtntt  £E  bond!  tlifiblt  for  tieluiion  undtr  thA  BPvSvi^^lrThi 

er  with  any  rwommtniUtioni  «i  dtJmi^  .p^w 
wntmg  commtttftt  by  DMmbtr  31. 198? 

b.  Dependency  exemption  for  ceruin  itudcnu 

n  H.™5!^*'  gjnerilly  may  not  claim  a  dependency  exemption  for 
a  dependent  whose  groce  income  for  tho  year  ^j^J^^m  ^^rnrL 
tion  amount  .$1,950  In  1988).  However "ihuStirj^^^ 
R?H  r'iSf dependent  i.  ,l,  a  child  e^KJ^??yw  aSd  (2?? 
of\&uttl^[  '  ^"^^"•^  -^"^^--^  organixa?rorr^;a'ri?;^ 
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Our  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  aduourned  ] 
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